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GLOSSAET 


Ab\s. — C ultivated, peopled, founded. Coupled 
with a name it denotes the founder : as 
Ukher-abad, the city founded by Ukber, 
on the bUo of the Hindoo village of Agra. 
Skalijtltanahad, city founded by Shah J ohan 
on the site of the old city of Delhi ; the 
old names, however, are retained by the 
people in spite of the Great Mogul. Allah- 
ahad, the city of God — the name given by 
the MahommedauB to the Hindoo holy 
place at the junction of the rivers Ganges 
and Jumna, known to the Hindoos as Prag 
or Pryag. 

Abdab. — a domestic whose duty it is to super* 
intend the water for drinking, to cool and 
clear it ; employed as butler by the Eng- 
lish. 

Abk.ui,-— D istiller of spirits. 

Abk-vby, ABK.VREE. — the revenue 
derived from spirits anyVitojicating drugs. 

Adawlct, TTbabot. — A court of justice. Sad- 
dur Udalut — ^principal court. Dewance 
[Idalul — court for civil suits. Foiijd^ce^ 
or Nhamvt Udalut — criminal court. 

Ahir, Ubbeb.— -S hepherd, a caste from which 
the Bengal army accepts recruits. 

AbaBee. — S ikh armed fanatic. 

Asnii. — Dominion ; a farmer of revenue ; an 
ofiBoer of government. 

A^tiBBAB. — ^Governor. 

AAtiLDAUEE. — ^Territory, government. 

Ameeb, TJmeeb. — Agent, a title given to the 
native judges by the English: as Sadder 
Ameen — chief judge; Sadder Ameen Ala — 
principal chief judge. 

AsiEEit,' EsnnT — A nobleman amongst tbe 
Mahommedans. 

Ankoos. — ^A weapon ; a kind of ase, nsed to 
drive an elephant, 

Abak, Areaok. — Spirit; juice; fermented 
liquor. 

Abhue, Uehue (corruptly, Mhr).—A kind of 
pulse (Ojftisue Cajan). It grows strong and 
busby ; when cut (in Pebruary) tbe sharp 
Btakes left are very dangerous to horses’ 
hoofs ; they are oftenmis koken for cotton 
stalks. 

Abzi, Dbzee. — A letter addressed to a snpe- 
rior, a petition. 

Asakcc, Assauee. — ^A cultivator ; a client; a 
constituent. 


Atta, Otta. — Coarse flour. 

Aubunb. — ^DepOt; factory. 

Avatab. — ^Znearnation of the Deity. 

Atah. — Eemale serv.ant ; lady's-mmd. 
Aveeb. — Laws ; regulations ; institutes. 
Azab. — The Mahommedan call to prayers. 


B. 

Baboo. — ^A title of rank, but now used indis- 
criminately like " Esquire ” in England. 

Babmoash, Bubhaash. — A disreputable per- 
son ; one who has no ostensible means of 
g.aining his livelihood. 

Babb. — A garden. 

Bahaboob. — ^A hero; a warrior; a title of 
rank amongst tbe Mahommedans ; a new 
order established in tbe native army by the 
English. 

Bahora, Buhoba, Bohba. — ^A money-lender, 

BaIE, Bhte. — A lady; title given to Mah* 
ratta princesses. 

Bairaoee, Btbabhee.-'A Hindoo religious 
___ Biendicant. 

Baishnotee.— yA follower of the god Yishuoo. 

Bait. — A residence, abode. Bail-oolaJi — the 
house of God, Mecc.a. 

Baehsh. — A gift ; one who gives. Sulihshish, 
BuxU, Bakhskeesh — present, reward, 

Baehseee. — P aymaster; treasurer to the 
army; commander-in-chief. 

Bandy, Bundeb. — A cart or carriage. 

Babb, Bhubb. — ^T he leaves of the hemp 
[Cannabis saliva), bruised and pounded in 
a mortar, and infused in water ; an intoxi- 
cating drink. The leaves are smoked, and 
also chewed. 

Babjaba, Bbibjabtt. — C arriers of grain laden 
on bullocks, and especially employed in 
supplying troops ; a tribe. 

Babka. — A dandy ; a fop ; an idle dissolute 
fellow. The Delhi banka is famous as the 
dissipated dandy of India. 

Banyan, Bukiya. — ^A merchant ; the caste of 
Hindoo traders. In Calcutta, the cashier 
^and chief manager of a merc.antile esta- 
'blishment. 

Babah. — T welve, Barah Wufat — a religious 
festival of the Mahommedans; the 12th 
of the month in which Mahommed died. 

Baeat, Burat, — A Mahommedan festival. 
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v. o^i^TTS-1 Tritb 
; ^tb? n’rbt of record, on 

n-r.'? deeds for the coming jeat are 

Td Vsoi'-rc.-i'tcrodinbeaTea. _ , 

T'.:‘r.srsi>A?.®.-~ A matchlocit 
Uxhtniag— who throws ; 

S', .-rrri ->3 ir'itnl. 

ri*"". }V"‘rTT, — A riUngc. 

L>.m, — DitT<;iencc in rate of cx- 

extra par, additional 
cttaii'.i=hed addition to the 
V ’.T^-a-.c' > of the arr.jiot in India. 
riT.it:.— A Dsrkot ; a iWly market; the 
nrrft of »ao;"*. 

— A measure of land, onc- 
tii n! of an llr.'^iish acre. 

It'"-!.-., Itr.j.vf.i?:.— Forced labonrcrs pressed 
t.- carrj without p.ay. 

Ft'tVK. — A prin.t<fs; .a Lady of rank. 
r.rtxTTrr. f-;.. ViL.mTrj;).— A foreigner. 
i;'r»?.r.rr, — ,V trader; a sliopkceper, 
I'iTrt-Mr,— Tl.c Artta CctftcAu chewed by 
tr..* ratir.M of Indi.a; cut in pieces, it 
f 'rci» an in ;rcdicnl of the heerhx presented 
t.. ti.'.viT* and guests. See Pas. 
t'.-' VT. — Itrvit'ier. tih>tc'.-lvnd — brotberbood ; 

a r. f.i!r. unity or a» -.ociation. 
r.nvS'Sr, P.sSr.T — A lii.vl divided .and bnng 
Va li-)th fiida of a hamlioo polo, carried 
over tlie “’.loulder. Matisy-burdar or 
(••!.-. i<r — the man who accompanies 
a IrvV.dlor with the luggage slnng over his 
•i.'al Jer, 

li'.rrT..— wild tribe inhaldting the Malwa 
Rud MroMr fircsls. Tlicro is a Sheet 
f.'o.ii corfx in the Indian army. 

I’liJ’.ftr, Pr.'.iTic, ItiitixHTEr..— From lihMt, 

I rr-v!!*.' ; n w.a!«r-c.arrier ; a Mabommcd.an 
wi.'i nrj-pti'-s water from a leather b.ag, 
r.‘u’!'.h The hle^.iiig of water is so great 
ia .a t,<-.t rlimate that the carrier is as one 
fr-.u! }, aven. 

I:*! .Tr, r.itAV — A brolhrr ; a con’in ; a title of 
r' <: .athxed to a name, .as /fitree-bhait. 
J'nn.rr, fJrtEr. — A carriasic for riding 
d.-u!<-n liy bullocks; fome nro on four 
•.’•l.'.l*, li5;>lily orn.amcntcd, and hnng 
ri ur.-l nith l» lb. 

I'rrr!;!!. — A Lviy ; title of rank; mis- 


lay occopaltons of the day; they are 
soldiers, watchmen, bailiffs, bankers por- 
ters, cooks, domestic chaplains, so. All 
classes employ them as domestic servants ; , 
as the religion of the Hindoos is one of 
ritnal, ceremonial, and meats, they find it 
safest to employ a Brahmin cook, to insure 
the purity of their food. ^ 

Br.iJ. The terrestial paradise of the Hin- 

doos ; the countiy around Muttra, between 
Agra and Delhi, saoted to Krishna, 
who was born there and performed his 
miracles. 

BnUBASEE. — An inhabitant of the Bnj ; an • 
armed Hindoo ; watchmen, guards, door- 
keepers — many from the Brij seeking to bo 
so employed. 

BBMnH.\.KA. — The dialect of the Brij Hindee, 
in which most of the popular poems of the 
Hindoos are written, 

■Boj!, — A wood, a forest ; as Sundwlnin or 
Soonderbttn, the forest of Soondree trees ; 
Brindabun, the forest of Vrinda. 
Bckdobust. — A rrangement ; bargain, 
Bbxoalow. — A thatched house, after the 
fashion of Bengal. 

Btwbsto. — A written opinion on Hindoo 
law by a Pundit, or a Brahmin learned in 
the law. 


I::: 

f'r 

I'!' 

r. 

1 ' 


— -V mix'd metal of copper and tin, 
r'-iLl- of hi;;h ornament, and of which 
a l-itVira* and mouthpieces arc nsoally 
r ‘ ! •*, 

r ~ \ cl..-..-5*.a>iie allowance ; fees to family 

t 

A p'diar; a hawker; called by 

' \ l..ar.ker; a tribe of hunkers 
»*• . •r>.,»r» 1.-M in great respect in Goo- 


fira- c.aitc of Hin 



.» k»l lirg no »oci,al rela- 
-y all engage in many of the 


C. 

C.vTMACAif, see Kaimokam. 

Csabook . — A whip. 

C0AI1OOKSOW.VR. — A rough rider. 

Chahd.— T he moon. 

Ch.u>'d.vee. — M oonbe.'ims. 

Chakdnee CHAUK.-^The bright street (a 
famous street in Delhi). 

Chatfa. — A n impression ; a stamp. 

Chappa Kaohbz, — P rinted paper ; a news- 
p.uper. 

Chappa Khana. — A printing-office. 

CUARrAB. — Char, four — par, friend. The four 
caliphs (successors to Mahommed), Aboo- ' 
bnkr, Omar, Osman, and All. 

CHAltTAREE.. — A Mnhommednn of the Soonee 
sect — who maintain the rightful succession 
of the four Caliphs. 

Chatta . — An umbrella — ^the emblem of royalty, 
CniR. — A screen made of split bamboos and 
p.-iinted. 

Chit, Chithee.— A note ; a letter. 

Chob. — A stick ; a staff of office ; a silver or 
gold stick. 

Cbobdar. — ^A n attendant carrying a mace or 
stick of office. 

CnouBET, Chobee. — ^A Brahmin learned in the 
four Vedas. See Sepoy. 

Choudree, Chowdkt. — T he head-man of a 
triide ; syndic ; a title of respect addressed 
to carters, carriers, camelmen, &c. 

Chock, Choke. — A square ; an open place in 
a street. 

Chockee. — ^A station ; a police-guard station ; 
a chair ; a sc-ut. 

CnocKEEDAP., — A policeman; guard; w/iteh- 
man. 
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Chocmky (properly, Chaotee). — A public 
lodging-place ; a station ; an inn. 

Ghouth. — ^A fourth; a blackmail demanded 
from the princes of India by the Mahrattas 
— a fourth of their revenue. 

Chobexa. — P arched gram, or chick-pea, used 
by the Hindoos inarching or travelling, 
when tiiey cannot have their food cooked 
by the rules of their caste. 

Chubootra. — A raised terrace in the front of 
a police-station, or round a tree ; a plat- 
form where business is carried on, or a 
public meeting held. 

Chukea. — A. large division of the country, 
now almost confined to Oude. 

Ohukl-vdar. — ^T he superintendent or governor 
of a chukla. 

GhdIiAN. — A n invoice; voucher; passport; 
list of letters, or prisoners forw.arded. 

Ghdm.vr. — A worker in leather, or currier; 
s.addler ; a low caste of Hindoos, divided 
into many tribes, who work as cultivators ; 
manufacturers of indigo, &o. 

Chusam, Choona. — ^L iine. 

CauKD.VL. — Low caste ; an outcast ; term of 
abuse. 

Chup.vtee. — A cake of unleavened bread, made 
of coarse fiour — AUa, the common food of 
all Hindoos, and tiie lower classes of Ma- 
hoiumedaus in India ; cakes of all kinds. 

Gbbffiuss. — A badge ; a metal plate en- 
graved, and worn on a belt as a badge of 
ofBco. 

Ghupprassee. — ^T he wearer of a chupprass ; 
employed ns messengers, couriers, police- 
men, watchmen, &c. 

Ghurkh . — A pulley ; a wheel. 

CHUUDEFOOJ.V. — ^The ceremony of swinging 
on a wheel ; the swinging festiv.al of Hin- 
doos suspended by books passed under 
the skin above each bladebone, now almost 
confined to Bengal. 

Ghdrrdnoar. — A supercargo — a seivant 
placed on board a boat, in charge of the 
goods, by an insurance office. 

Gborrus. — ^T he intoxicating exudation of the 
hemp-plant. 

Gircab, Sirkab. — A superintendent ; chief ; 
the government ; chief clerk. In Galcutta 
all native clerks are called sirkarsj a 
large division of the country under the 
Mahommedans. 

Cole. — A barbarous tribe, inhabiting the Raj- 
mabal Hills and Jungle Muhals beyond 
Burdwan, akin to the Bheels and Gonds. 

Goolt, see Hooli. 

CoBAB. — ^New, unbleached silk ; piece goods 
unbleached. 

Goss, Kos. — ^A measure of distance, about 
two English miles. 

CniCHA, see Kbigba. 

CuTWAL, see Kotwal. 

D. 

Da,ee, Dbte. — A wet nurse ; a female ser- 
vant ; a female commissioner employed by 
the courts to swear native women. 


Daeb, Dawk. — Post ; relays of men or cattle ; 
along the road for carrying letters, goods, > 
or travellers. 

Daeb-gbub. — Post-oflSce. •; 

Dakb-obokee. — Post-station for relays. : 

Dakait, Daooix. — Gang-robber; a burglar. \ 
Dalee, Dolly . — A rude basket of Bowers i 
and fruits ; a tray of presents, consisting i 
of fruit, sweetmeats, spices, preserves. i 
Dana. — Grain ; corn. . 

Dana-kbobee. — The commissariat ; grain- 
consumers. 

Daroqba. — A superintendent ; a chief officer | 
in police and other departments of govern- j 
ment, particularly the customs and com- ; 
missariat. ; 

Decoan, Duk,hun. — T he south; the south j 
of India. 

Dervise, Durwesh.— a religious mendicant | 
(hlahommedan). > 

Des, Desa. — ^The country ; a place : empha- . 
tically applied to particular districts. In , 
the Himalaya it means the plains. ! 

Desee, — Belonging to a country ; in Bengai, ! 
applied to indigo-seed grown there. Pur- i 
dascc — a foreigner. | 

Dev A, Dev, Deo. — A god; a divinity; a ' 
man of high rank ; a king. 

Devalc, Diwald. — A temple. 

Devee, Devi. — A goddess ; a name of Door- 
ga, the wife of Siva. 

Dewan, Diwan, Divan. — Royal court or • 
council ; a minister of state. I 

Dewanee. — Relating to a dewan; civil ad- \ 
ministration. See Adawlut. The right | 
to receive the revenue of Bengal, Behar, I 
and Orissa, conferred on the E’lst-Iiidia I 
Company by the Great Mogul. Deiean-i- \ 
am — a public hall of audience ; JDeioan-i- 
Jchas — private chamber of council. | 

D,hobee, Dboby. — A washerman. ! 

Dhobmsala. — A building for a pious purpose, j 
a hospital, a monastery, a temple. i 

D,BURNA. — Sitting at the door of a house to j 
compel payment of a debt ; bankers and I 
money-lenders employed Brahmins for this | 
purpose. The Brahmin sat fasting and { 
resolved to die if the debt were not paid, 
and the debtor would incur the guilt of | 
killing a Brahmin. As long as the Brah- | 
min sat, the dwellers of the house could 
not cook or eat, fire could not be taken 
into the house, and for the time being they 
were excommunicated. The practice is 
forbidden by the laws of the East-India 
Company. 

DoAB. — From do, two, and ttb water ; a tract 
of land lying between two rivers. The 
country between the Ganges and the 
Jumna rivers is emphatically the Doab. 

In the Punjab, or five rivers, there are the 
following tracts called Doab: — Between 
the Sutlej and the Beah, the Jnlnnder 
Doab ; between the Beah and Ravee, the 
Baree Doab ; between the Ravee .and , 
Chenab, the Rechna Doab ; between rte 
Jhelum and Chenab, the Jetch Doab; 
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bstwecn tbe Indus and the Jhelutn, the 
l)oab of Scinde Sagnr. 

Do^-vrE, DonTE. — ^An esclamation of distress 
vrlien cbiraing protection from the antho 
rities ; shonting for mercy. 

D jorE. — A Brahmin read in two Vedas. See 
SrroT. 

Boolt. — ^A litter, a swing, a rnde palanquin 
Dooeca. — T he name of a goddess, ■vnfe of 
•Sira. 

DooECAroOJ.v. — The worship of Doorga, cele- 
hrated for ten days in Bengal in the month 
of October ; the Dooigapooja holidays are 
Ftrictly kept in Calcutta. 

Da,CT.. — A sudden expedition; sessions; cir- 
cuit. 

DcrFADAE.— An ofBcer of rank in the army or 
police. 

T)cfti:r.— A n ofSce, record-office. 
iX'rrcEEE.— Becord-keeper ; bookbinder and 
paper-ruler ; office servant. 

OraDAr..— A court ; a royal court ; a levee. 
DrncAH. — ^A Mahonimedan saint’s tomb or 
fiirine ; a royal court. 

Bcrzee.— A tailor. 

Bcsseua.— A festiviil in honour of Doorga ■ 
additional holidays in Calcutta to the 
Doorgapooja ; a military festival in the 
north-west of India; tho fortunate time 
for opening a campaign. 

commission— 

especially demanded servants from 

tradesmen on purchases made by their 
masters. ■' 

Dc^lk.— A pssport, now applied to a pro- 
cess served on revenue defaulters. ^ 

E. 

arrTsi.’The r^'* '’y***® Koran 

of the ‘^® ‘eraination 

wit! nnvVI ®'‘®*'‘n, observed 

of foil “"d distribution 

-oh, P®®"! 2nd, Tho Eed-oo- 

commcmomlion of Abra- 
T ^ I* sacrifice of his eon (Ishnnel nnf 

iV'^Uerrr^*"^/" ‘'‘® Mahommedans); it 
Pt^yers and offeriigs • 

kin-,' orDeH-®*'"®’o''*5 «‘®rifioed ; the’ 

‘>^“irow„hanLrtKtiU’“^^ 

platform screened by a brirk 

town,. ' ' “ Uflially outside the 
chief 



I'rr.-V.on 

i r, \tix 


,P”y®« of tbo ion- 
‘1-e _f,heeal., ^cognise twelve 


Ir-.'.n-.', ™®ogntte twelve 

■^>-.' 7/, orr.ho:„ the I.Jt "imam'^AV®! f ®' 
>*f-'::<-v..l to b<. still Hclidco, 

‘>>0 fcnival 

--rrum „ celebrated, and some- 


times used ns the mausoleum for 
family of the founder, see Mobubbuji. 
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Faqpib, Fdkbeb, — ^A Mahommedan religious 
mendicant. 

Fabash. — A servant, whose business it is to 
spread carpets and mats, and sweep them — .a 
Mahommedan domestic. 

Fakazi. — ^T he name of a sect of Mahommednns 
lately established in Lower Bengal, and 
now very turbulent. ^ 

Fabnuwees, Fabnaveze. — FA itr, an office, 
and nuioeea, writer — a public officer, tho 
keeper of the registers ; title given to the - 
minister of state of the Mahrattns. Tho 
title is familiarly known as that of Kana 
Famuwees, who was for many yearn the 
prime mover of the poliw of the court of 
Poona. 

Fatiha.— T he first chapter of the Xoran ; .an 
opening ; a commencement. 

Feeiegee, Veringheb, — A Fr.ank ; a Euro- 
pean ; perhaps Forangi — Varangian of tho 
Greeks. 

Fooj. — ^An army ; police jurisdiction. 
FonjDAME.-— The office of magistrate, or 
criminal jndge. See AdawIiBT. 

Fubman, Fibman. — A mandate ; a royal com- 
mand ; a patent ; a passport. 

Fdsii. — A section ; a chapter ; a season ; a 
crop or harvest. There are two hafvekts ; 
the hhiireef, or autumnal rain crops, ns 
indigo, cotton, rice, pulse of many kinds ; 
the 7'u66ee, or spring crops, wheat, barley, 
and gram, or cbick-pea. 

Fusleb. — A harvest year, or era, originated 
by Akber. 

Futwa.— A judicial sentence ; the written 
opinion on Mahommedan law given by the 
Mahommedan law-officer of a court. 

G. . 

Gaeja.-— T he hemp-plant {Ocmnabis saliva), 
®®® ; also an intoxicating liquor 

made by infusing the flowers and leaves in 
water. 

Gabee.— A cart, a wheeled carriage of any 
description. 

Gakeewae. — A carter, a coachman. Tho 
native servants do not approve of the 

think it more respectable to be 
called coach, loan. 

Gaud, GAD.--Sediment ; precipitate ; indigo 
Xried f>®fore it is pressed or 

Gaut, G;nAUT, G,hat. — A landing-place ; 

the banks of a river; a pass 
through mountains ; a place where washer- 
, men wash at a tank or river. 

ViEktoo (from the Portuguese Gfeih'o),—Gen- 
tile ; a Hindoo. 

Gbazee. — a champion ; ono who fights 
^mst infidels for tho propagation of tbo 
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G,HAni, 0,nYti. — ^llicWen, missing. Prcryltyh — 
“ the hidden (eiint ” — the nnmc of n mosqno 
nenr llindool'.'to’a house, at Delhi, used as 
a hattcry. The legend is of a hlahommo* 
dan saint who was translated to heaven at 
this place. 

Gnr.i:, — Clarified butter. The butter is boiled 
. in water and skimmed off. In this state 
it can he kept in a hot climato for a long 
time, and, when done carefully, remains 
very good. Tlie Uindons use it univcrseilly, 
and soak their chupatecs or cakes in it, 
more or less, ns they can nffonl it. 

Ghoj.am, Got,Asr. — A youth, a servant, n 
slave ; used as “ humble servant " in 
English letters, 

GitoonKA. — The people of Xcpal, in the 
Himalaya mounUains. They arc desccndc<l 
from the Oodipoor mjpoots, and particu- 
l.arly honour the god Guruknath, hence 
the name Goorkha, Tlicy occupied the 
ICcmaon hifts some genemtfons before 
their confiucsl of Xcpal in 17CS. 

G,Hon.\, G,1 !oda. — A. horse. Ghora-Ka^a — a 
groom. See GonA. 

G,in:u. — A house; a hut; rcsidonco. Sco 
GL'nn. 

Godowk, Gon.vM (from the Mahay gndawj ). — 
An outhouse ; a warehouse j the commis* 
s-ariat depots. 

Go,isda. — A spy ; an informer. 

GotA.— A granarj’ ; s,alt depOt. 

GotusnAZ, — An artilleryman — from gola, a 
ball ; widaz, who throws. 

Gomasht.a. — .( hn agent ; a confidential factor. 

Gond, Go.ujd. — A barbarous tribe inhabiting 
the countJT west of Cuttack to the 
A’indhyn hills, called Gondicancc. 

GooJun. — ^Tho name of a numerous class in 
the North-^Vest Provinces, engaged in agri- 
culture, but notorious c-attlc-lifters, thieves, 
and plunderers. A black mail is paid 
at many of the stations in the North-West 
Provinces, to the chiefs of Goojur villages, 
to secure the bouse property, the police 
being quite inefficient. 

Gookoo. — S piritual teacher; domestic chap- 1 
lain of the Hindoos. 

Gon.v. — ^^^^lito man. Oora-logw or log — Euro- 
peans ; generally applied to soldiers. 

Gouait, — A village watchm.an; a messenger; 
aiid who acts as guide to travellers. 

Gosaik, GosHYir. — A religious mendicant, 
specially applied to influential families, 
descendants of gosains of great repute. 
IHiero are various convents of these men- 
dicants in Western India, of great sanctity. 

Gowxlx . — -A cowherd ; a tribe from which 
the IniUan armv receives recruits. 

GKn.vrDA.— The lAwk of the Sikhs, a large 
collection of moral poems by their teacher 
Nanuk, the fonnd-rr of the sect, in 1-113. 

Gceck, Gczeet. — A £re-wcrshippcr ; an 
infidel ; comm-:nIr spr’i-M to Parsecs. 

Guddef, GtT'r. — A eeshirn, or caqict on 
which a person rlts ; -.hr scat of rank or 
royalty. 


GuicoWati. — ^T lio Bovoroign of Baroda; tlio 
chief of ono of llio slates of the Mahratta 
confederacy. 

Gut/,— A noose ; n snare. Oul data — to hang 

I a crimin.al. Gid Slndtccd — "tho h.angcd 
saint,” oncBoshun Khan, at whoso tomb tho 
iMahommcd.ans worship and bunt lamps 
at Dchli ; ho was hanged, in ISSfi, for the 
mtirdor of Mr. Fraser, commissioner of 
Dchli, at tho instigation of Nuw,ab Shums- 
oo-Dccn, and canonized for Imving killed 
the infidel — ono of those acts and signs 
neglected by tho English government, 

GusJ.-^Amart; anemporiuin ; a collection of 
.articles, as a cruot-sUand ; a c.antccn. Com- 
pounded with a founder or tho name of tho 
original village, as Pcrdgmj, Gopcegmj. 

Gunn. — A fort. Compounded thus, FulVf 
gurh — “Fort Victoiy;” AUgnrh — “Alt’s 
i ForL" 

|Gunni:K._A small fort. 

Guun.ut. — ^A water-pot; an earthen vessel or 
pitcher. 

H. 

H.\CKiniY. — A native c.art drawn by bullocks. 

Haj, Hujj.— The pilgrimage to Mecca. 

HAJEr, Haoi. — One who has made tho pil- 
griiuago to Mecca ; a title of respect. 

Hakjm.— A ruler ; a governor ; a superior ; a 
judge ; addressed to a sitpcrior as a title 
of respect. Bee IIukeeu. 

Hath, H.vut. — A market ; a fair. 

IlAT,nA, Hatta. — A n inclosuro; tho groimd 
inclosed round a bungalow ; a court-yard ; 
the presidencies of India — as iifnrfras 
IJalta. 

Hatiii, Hatheu. — An elephant. Ifalhce Uiana 
—elephant house, or st-able. 

Hawilat, Havil.vt.— a thing given in trust ; 
prisoners remanded; witnesses detained 
in /(OiriYaf— in charge of an officer of tho 
court. 

HAViLnAn, IlAWiLnAn.— One holding a trust; 
a native non-commissioned officer in the 
Indian army. 

HiJliA, UwnEE. — Departure from one’s friends 
and country. The flight of Mahoaimed 
from Mecca to ^fcrlin.a w.as constituted the 
comiuenccment of tho Mnhommedan era : 
it took place on tho night of Thnrsd.ay,iie 
ICth ofjfuly, A.D, C22 ; hence the Mahem- 
meri.an era of Hijra commences from 16th. 
July, C22, 

Hoi.1, Jfoi.rn, Hooi.v, — A ponnlir festival of 
the Ilindoos ; saturnalia held ^hent t-o 
end of I’Vhru.ary in the North-H*^^^ 
vinceii^ during which rude 
dust .and coloured porrd^ ^ 
coloured water on ard 

like, _ are indulged in ; Bmh- 

inferior c.a'ilos get sni 

iiiiim, ll.ajpoots, rites 

l.v'civJous songs odI Ir 

close with bonfires ^ at 
Bengal, a soingi'’.' 
ratiie time. 
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•Vltt 

HoosDEE, Husdi. — A b\n of excbango. 

HUK, Hoo.— Truth ; the true God; a tnie, 
just or legal right ; privilege or fee eatab- 
lishcd by usage. Unlc-ool-Taloohdarci the 
right of the Tnlookdar. ^ _ 

Hbkeeii, Hakim.— a aage ; a phyaicmn. Tlio 
descendants of a famous B.age retain it ns .a 
title in the family. See Hakim. 

Huii.VL. — Lawful ; allowed ; an animal killed 
in a lawful manner for food by a Mahom- 
medan ; opposed to Hnram. _ 

Hulwai, Holw.vee.— a confectioner. 

Hi! 11.\M. — TTnl.awful ; forbidden ; applied to 
all things or acts which the law and the 
prophets forbid ; unclean ; wicked; vicious* 
disloyal. See Nimukuam. 

Hobkahu. — A messenger ; courier. 

Huhdm, Habam, HobeeM.— S acred ; forbid- 
den ; closed to promiscuous access ^lenco 
applied to the women’s apartments in the 
East) ; also the name of the enclosure 

, round the temple of Mecca ; a sanctuary. 
See ^v\BA. 

Hubumzada. — B ase-born ; son oftheHurum ; 
a word of nhuso ; bastard. 

Huz-tn. — A thousand. 

Huzaui, Huzabee. — A. commander of a thou- 
sand. Districts are often distinguished 
according to their revenues, as the Bcest 
Ificari— the 20,000. 

Huzoob. — T he presence ; the royal presence ; 
the presence of a superior authority, as a 
judge ; a man of rank ; especially applied 
to the king of Dehli, as The Mitzoor, 

I. 

Id. — S ee Eed. 

IjABD, IzABb. — ^Price ; profit ; an estate held 
on a farming lease ; a farm of the revenue. 

IjiiAs.— A sitting, especially of a court of 
justice ; sessions. Ijlai-i-Council — a meet- 
ing of the supreme council 

Ikbal, Iqb.vl. — P rosperity ; good fortune ; 
acceptance. 

IlaRjV, Elaq.!.— -P roperty ; estate ; jurisdic- 
tion. 

iMAJi. — See Emam. 

Ia’GU.'s. — E nglish ; invalid soldiers ; pension to 
invalids. 

lsL.tM.— The faith, the Catholic faith of the 
Mahommedans. See MusuLiiAir. 

J. 

J.vOEnn, Jaciube.— A gi-.nnt of land, rent free, 
conlerrcd for son-ices to the state, either 
for life or for over ; an esUte in fee-simplo 
and untaxed. ^ 

j »en’s 

shouIdei-R, used in the Himalaya hills. 

"“"’e of a largo tribe 


glossary. 

‘Miuimh," “huzza.” lAh Sahib Tcee jay! 
was once a favourilo shout of victory 
when Lord Lake led the armies in India. 
Jemadab.— An officer in the iialivo army ; a 
chief of police ; a siiperiiitciident. 

Jheel. — A shallow lake ; a tnorns-s. _ _ 
JoGEE, JoGi. — One who practises religious 
abstraction ; in general, a religions Hindoo 
mendicant. Tlicro nro many convents of 
Jogecs, many of whom are great rogues 
and thieves. 

JuMANruNAH. — Asyliim of tho world, a title 
addressed to sovereigns ; it was especially 
taken by tho kings of Oudo created by tho 
English. 

JoMMA, Jama. — ^A mount; aggregate; total. 
JUMMA Mdsjid. — ^T ho principal niosquo of a 
city ; the cathedral of the hlahomiiicdans. 
Gibbon erroneously translates it “royal 
mosquB." 

Jungle, Jungdl. — A forest ; a thicket ; tlie 
country as opposed to tho town ; wild ; 
waste. 

JUKTB. — A dial ; a mystical diagram ; a 
machine of any kind. 

Jdntb Muntb.— C onjuring ; performing mys- 
tical ceremonies ; tho native observatories 
and gnomons at Bouares and Dehli arc so 
named. 



1 rajah of Sliurt- 

1 ‘ Sikhs, 

.•AT, J.tT.— t ictory ; an exclamation like 


K. 

KAAB'b Kaba, Caaba. — A cuho or square ; 
any square building — ^whence, especially, 
the temple at Mecca to which the Mahom* 
medans make their pilgrim.age. 

Kaeib. — An infidel; one who does not ac- 
knowledge hlahommed ns the prophet ; a 
term of abuse. 

Kaidke, Kydee. — A prisoner ; a convict. 

Kaimuk.vm, 0.vyslvc.\.n. — A representative ; a 
deputy ; a viceroy. 

Kait, Katdth. — T he writer or accountant 
caste — the most respectable of the mixed 
c.astes. 

Kaluug, Hbljoo. — The last and worst of 
the four ages, the iron age, the present 
age, of which about 5,000 years have 
passed *. it is to last 432,000 years. 

Kabinda. — ^An agent ; a manager ; a super- 
intendent. 

Easid, Cossid. — A courier; a messenger; 
an express messenger. 

Kazee, Oazt, Cadi.-^A Mahommedan judge. 
Under the English, their judicial functions 
have censed, and they only not at mar- 
riages, funerals, and domeslio ceremonies 
of the Mahommedans. It is applied as 
a title to families, descendants of ICazees. 

Keb,vni. — A manager; one who conducts 
afiairs ; the European clerks in Calcutta. 

AUADni. — A servant; an attendant on a 
shrine, or saint’s tomb. 

Khalifa, Caliph, Khuleefu (from Kliaif, a 
successor).— The successors of Mahommed ; 
the defenders of the faith. In India the 
tailors are so nicknamed. 

Khal-sa.— T he exchequer lands, the properly 




glossary; 


X 

LTWT-ooirMiBAJ. — The night of Mahovn- 
ined’s ascent to hearen. 

M. 

MAjASH, Mtjash.— M eans of living; a pen- 
sion. See Badmash. 

Mavee, Muafeb.— Forgiven ; roraittod ; a 
grant of land free of rent or taxation to a 

" temple, or provision for tho repairs of a 
tomb; lands given to a priest, or for 
service in general. 

Matta Deo.— T he great God ; visually applied 
to Siva. . j 

MaVHA'Baja, MAnABW.—Tho groat i-aja, a 
title of reigning Hindoo princes. 

MahaJTO. — A great man; but now, univer- 
sally, a merchant, banker, trader, or money- 
lender. 

Mahoot, MAHA,WDr. — An elephnnt-dnvor. 

MaIiQOOZAB. — O ne who pays revenue. 

Malik, Malio. — A. master ; owner ; used ns 
a title of respect. See MuLiK. 

Malikaea. — ^R igbt of the mnlik or pro- 
prietor ; an allowance made to a land- 
holder by government when the manage- 
ment of his lands is taken from him for 
various reasons. 

Manjee, Manjhbb.— T he steersman of a 
boat ; the master of a boat. 

Masha. — A. weight used by jewellers ; one 
twelfth of a tola. The small or jewellers’ 
weights are thus — 

4 d,han or grains 

of rice = 1 ruttee. 

8 ruttee » 1 maaha, 

12 masha . = 1 tola. 

5 tola = 1 chittak. 

The unit of the Fuglish system in India is 
the tola, equal to 180 grains English troy 
weight ; the standard of the bazar seer is 
80 tolas ; the Company's rupee weighs one | 
tola. 

MAUfiBAEV, MoOOHIHbee. — -IV estern ; an in- 
habitant of the west side ; usually applied 
to the west of Africa. 

Maund, properly Mnu. — measure of weight 
in India, varying much in value. The 
Company's maund is equal to 80 lbs. ; the 
Calcutta bazar maund = 82 lbs. ; factory 
maund = 74 lbs. 10 oz. 10§ dts., or one 
factory maund and a half is equal to one 
English owt. The table of weights is : — 

16 chittaks s: 1 seer. 

40 seers & 1 maund. 

Meeb. — A. chief; a leader. See Musshl- 

MAH. 

Mehtdb, Mihtcr.— a prince; the lowest 
caste of sweepers and scavengers is thus 
named in derision. 

MELA^Afair ; an occasional market ; usnally 
a Hindoo religious festival, held at a fa- 
Tourito place of pilgrimage, where trafiSo 
Md amusements are carried on. Thus at 
Hurdwauthe mela is famous for horses 
and IS the great pilgrimage of the Hindoos 
to the Ganges, A jubilee is held every 


twelfth year, and the inimhcrB galhercd 
together on llicso oceaxionn nro saol to 
reach a million. 

Mebiah.— A human victim, usually a clnlil ; 
young persons kidnajipcd by tlie fSoinla 
of Iho liills west of Cuttack, Kept atnoiij;-<t 
them in ignoranco of tlicir fate, and atier 
a season aacrlficcd to liieir deiiy, tl'.e 
Mother of tlio Earlli, to insure fruitful 
seasons, . „ , .a 

Mibza,— A lillo given to tho Syuilji, tho 
descendants of llio propiiet ; in I’erxia, 
prefixed to a name, a secretary ; wlien fol- 
lowing it, n prince ; but in India it is pre- 
fixed as a title of rank. 

Mrrn.iKi:, Mirrov. — Sweetmeat-s. l-onl Etlcn- 
borougb, wben govcrnor-gcni ral of India, 
distributed 80,000 seers, 150,000 H)'. of 
‘'llicir favonrito niotoys" to tiic repays 
composing the army of obxcrvalion and 
rotribution nssenil>h.‘d at Fcrozj>oor, nl 
tho clo.so of Uic last Cabul campaign. 

Mochre. — A saddler. 

Moohulka. — A deed ; usually a rocognir..ance 
required by a magistrate ; an engagement 
under penalty. 

Moouddbm, Mokuwjm.— T ho head man of 
a village or tribe. 

Mofossul. — S epamto ; distinct. In liindn- 
stan, a subordinnto district ; tbo country ; 
tho provinces. Sitihlur, tiio principal st.a- 
tion; mo/umil, tlio dependencies thereon. 

Mooot, Moaitut.— Tlio title of one of tho 
great Tartar tribes, tho Mongrd ; or a 
member of one. A title especially applied 
to the kings of Delhi of tlio lion-vi nf 
Timour, allhongh they were more properly 
of Turkish descent. 

Mohur. — A seal ; a seal-ring ; n gold coin 
with the seal of tiio sovereign. The mohur 
of Akbar bore the following Snscripiioti — 
“The gloiy of tho faith, Mahommed 
Akbar, tho victorious emperor;" on tlio 
reverse, the Iculiinnh or crooil. TIio mo- 
bur of Aiimngzcbo— " .Shah Anningsebc 
Alumgeor issued coin brilliant as tho sun 
on the reverse — "Minted at tho seal of 
the caliphate, Akbcrabad, Uio year of the 
reign of fortunate associations.” The mo- 
hur of Shah Alum, tho last of the Moguls 
who slniok coins, and continued by tbo 
East-India Company— “ Defender of tbo 
Mahommednn faith, rcficclion of divine 
exceUenco, tho Emperor Shah Alum, has 
struck this coin to bo current througbout 
the seven climates.” Tho v.aluo of tho 
mohur in account is 16 rupees, or ncjwly 
<61. 12s. sterling. Tlic East-Iudia Com- 
pany have ceased to coin gold, 

Mohubbiu. — S acred ; unlawful ; tho first 
mouthy of the Mnliommcdan year, in 
which it was held unlawful to make war. 
Amongst the Sheeahs this mouth is held in 
peculiar veneration, as being the month in 
which Husun and Hoosyn, sons of Ali, 
were killed by Yezeed, In ludm, after 
ten days’ public mourning, tho membora 
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of tbis sect proceed in procession, carrying 
a bier representing tbc funeral of tbo mur- 
dered saints ; all tbe men arc armed, and 
frequent affrays occur between them and 
tbe Soonics, tbo opposing sect. AVhen 
Hindoo festivals occur on tbe same day, 
and tbe processions meet, serious battles 
take place. The English government put 
down all these affrays by sending a guard of 
soldiers into tbe cities on tbe anniversary 
of tbc Moburrira. See EiiAMBiLRU. 

bloLLY, bLvLEE. — A gardener. 

MoojrsHEE, SIussHi. — A writer ; a secretary ; 
nppUed by tbe English to teachers and in- 
terpreters of languages. 

Mooxsir. — A judge ; title of tbe lowest rank 
of civil judge in India. 

ilonEE, Moni. — ^A w.atcr-course, a drain. 

Moulyie, MooiiVi. — A learned man and ex- 
pounder of Mahommedan law. 

SIuDRASA, SIuDBUSSA. — ^A college. 

Munui., SIahal. — A pbaco; a house; an 
apartment; tbc women’s apartments; a 
division ; a province or district, as the 
Jungle Mahah — districts in tbc west of 
Bengal ; mvhviUa — a division of a town, a 
quarter. See Taj. 

Mulik, blEiXK . — A king ; a sovereign. See 
Majjk. 

bluiiii.v. — A sailor ; a boatman ; a ferryman. | 

MuSDEE. — ^A market; a shop or storehouse. 
Sitbzce mundcc — tbe green market, where 
fruit and vegetables are sold. 

Mussoob, MUSS.VB. — Office ; dignity. 

Muxsoobdab. — A military title and rank 
conferred by the Moghul sovereigns, with 
assignment of a jagbire. 

MosaIi, MushaIi. — ^A torch ; a lamp. 

MuSALCHEE. — A torch-bearer ; attendant of a 
palkee traveller during tbe night ; a domes- 
tic servant of tbe English, who cleans tbe 
plates and dishes, or carries a lamp at 
night— always a Mahommedan. 

Musalu. — Spices, condiments ; any mixture as 
seasoning ; drugs ; bribes— oil to make tbe 
wheel go. 

MusJiD. — A mosque; see Jamaia. 

Mussed. — A throne ; a chair ; the throne of 
a Mahommedan prince. 

MusoOLA. — A kind of boat for crossing tbe 
surf at Madras ; it is usually from thirty to 
forty feet long by six and eight feet deep, 
flat-bottomed, and having the planks sewn 
together with withes of straw between each 
plank as oakum ; it has ten oars and can 
carry twenty passengers, 

Mussue. — A leather bag for carrying water ; 
the bag carried by tbe Lhistie. 

Mcssulsus, Moosum.— a believer in the 
faith ; a Mahommedan. See ISEAst. Tliis 
• people never call themselves Mahomme- 
dans ; the word is purely European. In 
India there are four gre.at divisions of 
Mooslims : — ^Ist. The Syuds, who pretend 
to be descended from Hoosyn, the son of Ali 
smd grandson of Mahommed, and who take 
the title of “meer” and “mirza” prefixed. 


2nd. Moghuls or Tartars, taking the title of 
** beg ” after their name. 3rd. The P.atans, 
Rohillas, and Affghans, who are entitled 
“khan.” 4th. The Sheikhs, miscellaneous 
and converted Hindoos. Tliey prefix this 
as a title, thns — Sheikh Goal Mahommed, 

I Sheikh, Pcerhukheh. All these are to bo 

j found in the native army of the English ; 
their favonrite branch being tbe caviury. 

Mtdax, Maidax. — ^A plain ; a field of battle. 

N. 

Habob, see Huw.uj. 

Hag, Nag.a. — A snake, a serpent deity ; Nag- 
poor, the city named after the serpent 
deity. 

H-UB. — ^A deputy ; a viceroy. 

Kaik. — A leader, or chief in general. In the 
natire army of India, a corporal. 

Nakhod.v, Nacod.v. — ^The commander of a 
ship. In India, the captain of an Arab 
ship. 

N.VXA. — ^A maternal grandfather. The Mah- 
rattas address their chiefs as iVana and 
Mamoo, a maternal uncle, Chucha, a pater- 
nal uncle — epithets of endearment. 

Nazim. — ^An administrator; a governor; a 
viceroy ; the title of the nnwab of Moor- 
shedabad. 

Nazib. — ^An inspector. In ordinary nse, the 
officer of a criminal conrt, whose duty it 
is to execute the orders of the magistrate ; 
a sheriff. 

NEEi,.ut. — An auction ; a public sale. 

Ndiuk-BaM (properly, Nimuk-hdbam), — ^F. alse 
to one’s salt ; fiiitbless ; disloyal ; perfidious ; 
the greatest crime a man'ean be guilty of. 

I The king of Delhi so designated the kings 

I of Onde, his hereditary prime ministers, 

' because they threw off their allegi.ance and 
assumed tbe crown. Aimwk-Aulal ; loyal, 
faithful, grateful, see Hubam. 

Nizam. — Administration ; also an- adminis- 
trator ; a viceroy. Hence the title of the 
nnwab of Hyderabad, the viceroy of the 
Deccan, Nizam-ool-Moolk. 

Nizamut. — Tbe office of uizam ; the adminis- 
tration of police and criminal law. See 
Adawlut. 

Nuddee, Nuddt. — A river ; a stream. 

Nbgub. — A town ; a city. Compounded with 
proper names, as Srinugur; corrupted by 
Europeans into nagore, as Chandanagore. 

Nbkaba.— A kcttledmm, the use of which 
was restricted to persons of high rank. 

[ Nullah. — A w.ater-course, a gulley cut by the 
rains ; a rivulet ; a riivinc. 

INuwab (plural of Naib, bnt used in tbe singu- 
lar). — ^A riceroy, or governor of a province 
under the Mogul; a title of rank conferred 
on the nobles surrounding the throne. 

Nuzub, NuzzBn.\x.\. — A present; an offering 
from an inferior to a superior, or to a ioJy 
man ; the present made on bein^. pr^ 
sented to a king or chief ; a fine or fee, 
bribe. 



NtziTAVEr, Nissara.— A Chrislinn, a Naza- 
Tcne (1). 

0 . 

UJitAn, pinral of AmUi. — T ljo col- 
lective native oflicorz of a covivt of jualioo 
in India ; tlie ofBcere of any csUvUislunont, 
public or private. . . 

0 »n.\ii, llMn.Mi(pl«ralof Ameer). — TU o nobles 
of a Mabommedan court. 

Ott.v, ATr.\. — Goarso wbealen flour ; the prin- 
cipal food of the sepoys, made into tbin 
unleavened cakes, called ch)tpu(ees. ^ 

Ono (projicrly Uttur).— U sseneo ; juice ; ml 
of roses ; fragrance. 

r. 

Paddv, r.tni. — Kico in the husks, avhelhor 
growing or cut. 

I'AbsiiAil. — A king. 

VAr.nT),\. — Tiio Kuropean designation of a 
Hindoo temple ; the old gold coin of Ma- 
dras, having a Icmplo for its device, but 
called by the natives, hoon or rarctha. 
The star pagoda is commonly raluod «t 
night shillings. 

I'AI.A.VQUIS, properly PAtAiEE. — A littor; a 
vchiclo c.arricd on men’s shoulders, in which 
tlio traveller can recline at full length. _ 
Pam, Pao.v, — The aromatio leaf of the Piper 
h'li'l. In tise, a loaf is rolled up witli a 
lew small hits of the aroka-mtl, grains of 
I'anadiso (cnrdeinnm), a littlo catechu, and 
nnsiakod Inno, to bring out the colour of the 
C!\techu j sometimes a little dry tobncco is 
included to make the whole more pungent ; 
tills is calicd a trrra or licrr/ice, and is 
cliewed, acting as a carminative and nnt- 
aciit tonic ; it is nresented to guests and 
visitors, and is llien c.a 1 Iod ;irt«-s<wp«rcr.. 
It is universally used, particularly hyimlivo 
Lsdiiw. The catechu becomes bright scarlet 
in the course of mastication, 

Paxcii.— I' ive. 

Pamchavi’t, Pn.vciiAiT .— a jury of five ; a 
rominittcc of five, held in towns and vil- 
lages to try all questions nffucUng caste, 
usages, and ocenpation. hlttnieipai qiitvs- 
tions are thus soliled amongst the natives 
in India. 

I’Asnr.r, Pusnrr.— -A learned Brahmin j ono 
y.li.i makes some branch of Sanscrit learn- 
ing his special study and tc.achus it. See 

pAiisrE.—,V worshipper of fire; the name of 
tbs race settled at Bomkiy and Woslorn 
Imiia, who still observe tlio ancient roli- 
pioii of the Magi; they arc enterprising 
Ti'.erebvits Mid shipbuilders ; tlioir aiicos- 
tors u-d le'foro tile ^lahomincdans from 
J ec-ia m til- vigiitli ceniury, Tlio word 
c-Mfi v’tly means only " Persian.” 
pAMN. — AnAirgli.an. .See MvssuEMAIf. 
J.iri)!rg,~A ti.ader; a public rnadcr; a 
i.r.a,.nnii wlio n;ads Uio epic poems and iioo. 
i i.-.oi in public. Hce Stfor. 


lAllY. 

Peer.— A holy wan. Among Maliommetlnns, 
a saint ; a spiritual guide. 

Pros. — A messongor; n porter; a polico- 

ofllcor. . . , . 

pEROONHAii. — A small district, or subdivision 
of a country; a hundred. 

Peuwanah, PuuwaHUIi.— A n ordor; awntton 
prccopt; a warrant; a licoiiso ; a pass- 
port ; a letter from a siiporior to an infe- 
rior, opposed to Arei. 

Pesiiousu, Paisuoiish.— T ributo. 

Pettah, Peti'ai.— T ho snbnrhs of a fortified 
town ; that jiart of a forlifiod plaoo lying 
boynnd, holow, or around a fortress or 
citadol. 

PUASS. — A snare ; a nooso ; a haltor. 

PnANSiOAR.— A Thug ; a hangman. 

PnOOSRDAR. — Soo POUAbAU. 

PiRDAUA. — A body of marauders, ^ 

PiNDAREB. — A member of an organized troop of 
marauders, who, from timo to lime, ontorod 
upon plundering ostneditious at a distanoo 
from their own villages. They wore o.v- 
tiuguishod ns a body by Iho marquis of 
Hnittings ; tlioy wore originally n body of 
irregular liorso attaohed to tho Mnbom- 
inedan armies. 

PoTAOAR, PonvQAR. — ^A petty ohieftnin. In 
tlio soiitli of India, tlioy wero moro or loss 
indopondoiit, — subject, howovov, to pay a 
tributo or servieo to tho parnmonnt power, 
wlion tlioyoonldboooorood. Tlioysubsistod 
by pUindor. On tho subjugation of tho 
country, they wore mostly dispossossod ; 
some wdro ponsionod, and somo nllowod 
to hold villages, tho latter have now sub- 
sided into pcaoeivblo landhoUlors, 

PooNAH, PooNYA. — Virtue ; moral merit. In 
Bengal, tho ceremony with which tho ront- 
bwyoi-s open the yoni-’a accounts. 

Poor, Pour. — A town ; a oily. It is used in 
composition, ns Gamiporc — tho city of 
Kama, tho Hindoo Cupid, properly li'am- 
poor. Kama is tho husband of Buttco tho 
Hindoo Venus. 

PoonuB. — ^Tho 0.181. 

PooRUBEB, PooBunK.«i. — Natives of tho 
eastern provinces, or Ihoso on tho Ganges 
around Patna and Bohar. 

PooTR, Poor, — A son. Jiraltmapootr — the 
son of Brahma, vulgarly, Durampootr ; Jloj- 
poof, tho son of a Jluja. 

PoTKi,, PoTAii,.— Tlio head man of a viliago. 
Ho^ is head of tho police, and acts to a 
limited ORtont as magistrato ; tho term is 
current in tho countries snbjoct to tho 
Malirattns, 

PoTKE, Pother.— A book; Oio MSS tho 
Brahmins road. 

PoTTAii. — A lease. 

PuaiiRR. — ^A turban ; tho head-dress of tho 
Indians. It is an act of groat disrospoot to 
appear in tho prosonco of a siiporior with- 
out the turban ; in distress, and in olninting 
nssisbinco or redress, it is thrown to the 
ground. 

PuHAR.— A mountain ; a hill. 
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PuHAREE.— A mountaineer ; hilly country. 

Pukka, Pucka. — Ripe ; mature ; cooked ; cor- 
■ teot ; complete ; solid ; Intelligent ; sharp ; 
knowing. PncJca-ghur — a house built of 
burnt bricks and mortar; the contrast 
in all respects to Kucha. 

Pdi/tun. — A regiment ; battalion. 

Pundit. — A leai-ned Brahmin ; see Pandet. 
PuNJ. — ^Five. 

Punjab. — ^Five waters ; the country subject 
to Lahore, watered by five rivers. 

Punt. — Abbreviation of Pundit. It denotes 
a Brahmin who is not a Sanscrit scholar, 
but employs himself in accounts and 
writing. 

PuRA, Paha. — Other ; different ; foreign. 

PuBDA. — A veil ; a screen ; a curtain. 

PUBDA-NUSHBEN. — Seated behind a screen; 
a lady, as one who observes the rules of 
seclusion. 

PuBDES. — ^A foreign country ; a distant land. 

PUBDESBB, Paradesi. — ^A foreigner ; one from 
a distant country. 

PUTTUN. — A town ; a city ; whence Patna in 
Bebar, Puttun in Scinde. 

Ptba, Pice. — A copper coin, under the native 
governments of very variable vsdue. The 
English government has fixed the weight of 
its pysa at 100 grains : 

4 pysa =■ 1 anna. 

16 annas = 1 rupee. 

The rupee weighs 180 grains, and is valued 
at two shillings. 

B. 

Raj. — 'A kingdom, or principality; a reign. 
Company-^ raj— the Company’s reign ; 
MeghvJrJx raj — the dynasty of the Moghuls. 

Raja. — A king ; a prince. A title given to 
Hindoos of rank. Jlaj-coomar — ^the son of 
a raja. (See Koer.) 

Rajpoot. — Son of a raja. (See Pootb.) The 
general designation of the races in the north 
and west of India, who claim a descent from 
the sun and moon. The country they in - 1 
habit — Rajpootana. 

Rama, Ram. — A name given to three avatars. I 
The second prince of Oude. Ram, ram/' 
the salutation of the common classes ofj 
Hindoos. 

Ramzan, Ramadan. — ^The ninth month of the 
Mahommedans, during which the faithful 
fast from morning dawn till the appearance ' 
of the stars at night. 

Rana. — The title of the Rajpoot princes of 
Oodipoor, in Central India. 

Ranee. — ^Princess, wife of a raja. 

Rao. — Chief ; prince, probably from raja. 
Amongst the Mahrattas a title given to 
distinguished persons, civil or military. 

Rao. — A mountain torrent, where it de- 
bouches on the plains (provincial). 

Rowanna. — A passport ; a certificate from 
the collector of customs to cover cargoes 
of goods. 

Rot, Rai. — ^A prince ; corruption of raja ; 


an order of civil rank conferred on Hin- 
doos, as Ram Molvm Roy. 

Rubbee. — The spring harvest. (See Fust.) 

Rupee, Roopee. — ^The standard silver coin of 
■ India. (See Pysa.) The government of 
the East-India Company struck their coin 
in the name of the last king of Dehli, 
Shah Alum, and with the same legend 
as the Mohur, until 1835, when the 
Mahommedan coinage was abolished — 

. the English government no longer de- 
claring Shah Alum (deceased, 1806) to be 
the “defender of the faith of Mahommed” — 
and the Company’s rupee was introduced, 
bearing on one face the head of the sove- 
reign of Great Britain, and on the reverse 
the designation of the coin in English, 
Persian, and Sanscrit, with the words 
“ East-India Company ” in English. 

Rubud, Rusbud. — Grain, forage, and sup- 
plies for an army, ordered to be ready at 

I halting-places. 

iRuTTEE. — The seed of the Ahrus preeatorim, 
used by jewellers and goldsmiths as the 
basis of their weights. (See Masha.) 

Ryot, Rayut. — ^A subject; a farmer; a 
peasant. 

Ryotwar, Ryotwabeb. — Relating to ryots;, 
the revenue settlement and assessment 
made directly with the cultivator of the 
soil. 

S. 

Sahoo. — A merchant ; a banker ; from whence 
Sahoohar, corruptly Sowhar, 

Saib, Sahib. — ^A master ; a lord ; the designa- 
tion of the Europeans in India, like Mr., ' 
Sir. Sdhib-log, Europeans. 

Saus. — ^An umpire ; an arbitrator. 

Samibi. — (S ee Zamobin.) 

Sawmy, Swami. — A master; an owner; a 
husband ; a title given to the idols in the 
south of India ; especially applied to the 
heads of religious orders. 

Seedee, SiDi. — A name given to Africans in 
Bombay. Some of them were distinguished 
officers under the Mahommedans, and they 
were the chief nav<al officers of the Moguls 
on the coast of Guzerat. 

Seeb, Seb.— ^A measure of weight. 40 Seers 
are equal to one Mavmd. 

Sepoy, Sipah, Sipahee (from Sip, a bow ). — A 
soldier. The soldiers of the Bengal army 
were recruited from the Brahmin, Rajpoot, 
Aheer, and Gowala castes. The Brahmins 
are the most numerous, and are designated 
by the titles of their various families : 
thus — Pandey or Pundit, descended from 
men learned in the four Vedas or Sanscrit 
scriptures ; Doobe, i.e. J)o Vedas — learned 
in two Vedas; Tewarie, i.e. Tri-Ved — 

, learned in three Vedas; Ckohe,\,e. Ohar- 
Ved — learned in four Vedas ; Paifiueh — a 
reader of the Vedas in public; Sool'ul — a 
priest of lay Brahmins ; Thdkoor — title of 
a Rajpoot. Sipah Salar — commander of 
an army ; the commander-in-chief. 
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oiislcd, nn allovr.'inco for life made tlicni, in tiic excise la\rs of the East>India Gom- 
and that .as a favour. pany. 

T.\.t, — Tlio mausoleum of the Begum Noor Topass, Topaz. — ^Descendants from the Portu- 
Jehan .at Agr.a, vulgarly so Killed. This gnese settlors in India, porh.aps from topee, 

lady’s tillo was Moomtaz-ool-miihul — tho a hat. They wore extensively employed 

■ exalted of the pal.ace ; the last B 3 'll.ablo of as soldiers in tho early history of tho Com- 

the title has become taj, and tho tomb is pany ; they are now only he.ard of as 

called Taj hcclcc I-a raiiza — tho Taj lady’s waistors on board of country ships, 

inausolouin. She w.as tho f.avourito wife Tope. — ^A gun ; a piece of ordnance. To^hanu 
of the emperor Jehangoer, who struek — artilleiy ; park of artillery ; arsenal, 

coins in her name in tho year A.D. 1624. Tope, Topu. — A grove of trees ; properly of 
Task. — A reservoir of w.alor ; a pond. ^ those which bear fruit, as mango, tama- 

IWttoo. — ^A ponj’ ; a horse employed in Kir- rinds, &o. ; a southern word, used by 

rying burdens in panniers. tho English only in tho Bengal presi- 

Tazee.v, Tazia. — A model of tho tomb of dency. 

lloosun and Hoosyn at Kurkala, Kirried Tope. — Carious monuments of antiquity, first 
in procession by the Indian Sheeahs at noticed in Afighanistan by Mr. Elphin- 

the Mohurrim ; it is made as cliKip or ns stone ; they are also found in the Punjab, 

expensive as the means or piety of tho in many parts of India, and in Ceylon, 

owner will admit of. Tlic common ones See Fci^nsson’s *' Hand-book of Architec- 

.aro thrown into a pond outside tho town, turo.” 

at a place called Kurbnha, at tho close of Topee. — A hat ; a cap ; a skull-cap. Topee- 
tho ceremonies ; tho more valunblo aro teala — a European, the WKircr of a hat. 
preserved. Tho people of India supjiose that there are 

Teuxoa. — ^The country so n.amcd by tho Ma- twelve tribes of £urope<ans, known by the 

hommed.ans, tho Ciirnatic; a native of difiercnl kinds of hats they wear, hence 

Tilang, whence the first native soldiers, Banih-topce means all Europe — the twelve 

dressed and disciplined after tho European hats. 

fashion, were recruited ; hence it came to Tuhseed. — Collection, especially of the 
luKin soldier. In Upper India all Eu- government revenue, 
ropcans aro Killed tetintja by tho bulk of TonsEELBAn, — ^A native collcotor of revenue, 
tho people, disrespectfullj*. particularly tho land revenue. 

Tii.\KOon, Tiiakob,— A n idol; a deity; a Toksab.— A mint. 

lord ; a master ; tho head of a tribe ; tho Tokva, Tckiya.— A pillow ; the grove in 
title of Rajpoots, especially tho chief or which a religious mendic.mt resides ; the 

head man of a Rajpoot tribe. Strangers seat of a fakir. These places often form 

meeting whilst travelling and wishing to tho rendezvous of thieves and Thugs ; 

exchange civilities — to smoke together, to travellers stop at these places to chat and 

offer tob.ncco or pan — instead of asking smoke, and often inKiutiously discover 

" What Kisto .are j’ou 1” ask, '' Who is your their secrets. Many a conspiracy and evil 

Thtthiorf ” — who is j’our deity ? It is a design has been traced to these groves, 

family name in Bengal indicating Brab- which have never been sufllciently watched 

ininical origin. Dnarkanath Thakur, who by the English government, 

died in London in 1846, w.as a highly Tubwab . — A sword. 

respected member of this family. Tomabha. — A spectacle ; a show ; a scene ; a 

Than.i, Tanka. — ^A station ; a police-station. ball ; a riot ; a fight ; any excitement. 
Under tho native governments it \wis a Thnoaw, Tunkba. — An order or driift for 
military post ; under the English govern- money ; an assignment by the ruling an- 
ment it is exclusively a police-cstablish- thority in payment of wages ; pay ; allow- 
ment. nnces. 

Tiianadab.— The chief police-officer of the Toppub. — ^The post; the carriage and deli- 
district subordinate to a thana. very of letters — used in the Madras presi- 

Tnuo, Tug. — ^A chc.at ; a knave ; applied now dency. * 

to the highway plundering assoomtions Tobsub.— An inferior sort of silk, the produce 
who invariably garotte their victims before of a worm found wild in m.any parts of 
robbing them. These assassins have laws, India, tho Bomhyx paphia. Tusser cloth 

rank, and superstitions of the most extra- is imported from Bengal in small quanti- 

ordinary kinds which regulate all their ties, and is sometimes embroidered as robes 

expeditions ; their correct appellation is for ladies. 

Pbansigab, which' see. 

Todbt, Tabee.— The juice of the palm^ and .jj 

cocoanut-trees, drawn off by incisions in 
the bark, at the root of the leaves. When Ukbeb, — See Aebeb. 

first drawn the juice is sweet, insipid, and Ub, Oob. — A village; a town; a country, 
harmless, but .after fermentation it becomes This word has suffered from the bad 

a fioiy and highly intoxicating spirit. The pronunciation of the English, as poor 

trees are all liable to duty and are included in northern India/ and has become ore. 
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as Vellore for Volloor, Kdlore for Ncl- 
loor. 

TJbdoo, Oordoo. — A camp ; a royal oncatnp- 
meat. Now applied to the lingua fntnca 
ot India, tlxo lanjpiago of tlio royal camp 
of the Mahoinmedaus, being formed ^n a 
Hindoo and Sanscrit basis, with a copious 
introdnction of Persian and Arabic words, 
the result of the conquest of llindostan by 
a people whoso language and literature 
were Persian and Arabic. Now, many 
Portugnese and English words have been 
admitted; in the courts such words as 
"pleadings," "deorco," and “stamp " — and 
in ordinary life “lowol" and " koltlo" — nro 

' found in the Oordoo or camp language of 
India. 

Uttok.— S ee Otto. 

V. 

Vakeel, Wukeee, Vakil. — A n agent ; an 
ambassador ; in India, an authorized 
pleader in the courts, 

Veda. — T he general name of the chief scrip- 
tural authorities of the Hindoos ; more 
correctly, the four c.anonicnl works), enti- 
tled the Sig Teda, Viijoar Veda, Santa 
Veda, and Athaira I'eda. 

ViLATUT, see Bel.vttee. 

ViSHNOO, VisHKU.— The second of the Hindoo 
triad ; tho preserving power — as Siva, 
Sheva, or Sib is the third, or the destroy- 
ing and renovating power — and Brahma is 
' the first, the creator. 

'WuzEEii. — The principal minister in 
a ll.-diommedan sovercignt}’. Tlio Oudo 
family were considered Tiereditaiy viziers 
to the Gre.at Mogul, until they rebelled, by 
assuming the dignity of king. 

IT. 

■Wahabee, — E ollower of a Mahommedan re- 
former of Arabia, especially of the prac- 
tices of the sect of Shiahs. In India the 
word has become a term of abuse, equiva- 
lent to “kafir” or infidel. 

Wala, "Walb, 'W.al. — ^U sed only in compo- 
sition ; it denotes a person who does any 
act, is possessed of any property, is 
charged with any duty, as gao-traht — a 


cnwbcril ; an iiilinlni.'inl of 

Dclili ; Lw-traln (in Anglo-Indian)— a ped- 
lar, a box-follow. 

Y. 

Yocke. Seo .locr.E. 

X. 

Z.Mtoma . — Tlio ruler of C.alicut; povsihly a 
corruption of Zemindar, in tho A-miuino 
Zemindareen. 

Z.VT, J.\T. — -Sort ; tribe ; race ; c-aste. 
ZEMt.vn.tR, ZuJtEE.vruii.x-A landholder; an 
occupant of lauil. Tim tenures by which 
land is held in India arc numerous and 
perplc-ting, hut tliis Icriii is applied to all 
who liavo liie rcmlilaiico of a projirictary 
right hy ns.ago, long |iov'ie'>)iinn, or otiicr- 
; wise, in tho North-tVi-»t Provinces. In 
I Bengal, under Uie norpclual rrttiement of 
I 1793, they were all declared “ actual j>ro- 
' priolors." 

I ZcMiNDAREE. — The ofilco and rights of a zc- 
I miud.ar ; the tract of Land constituting the 
possession of a zemiiuhir ; an cst.ato. 
Zes.ixa. — Tho femato apartments, used for 
the fcm.atcs of tiic family; tho II ARAM, 
wliich sec. 

ZiLLAii, ZiLA. — Side; part ; division ; di.striel. 
Tho name of the divisions or collcctorales 
in India. Bengal proper is dividrtl into 
29 zill.ahs and commissioiicrsIiipH Behar, 
12 districts ; Orissa, 7 districts ; North-West 
Provinces, 37 districts ; hill and other dis- 
tricts, 13 ; Punj.ah, 19 districts ; Madras, 
21 districts; Bomh,ay, including Scindo 
and Sattara, IS districts ; besides Ibo pro- 
vinces of Assam, Arracan, Pegu, Ondo, and 
others, to the number of 0, directly under 
tbo supremo government of India. Tho 
whole yicldsaland revenue of £17,000,000 
sterling, according to the estimates of 
1856. The gross revenue of India amounts 
to £31,000,000 sterling. 

Zooltucar, ZuLEiK.vR. — Thcnamcof thesword 
of Mnhommed, and a{lcrw.ard5 of All. llm 
symbol of tho sword on Maliommcdan 
coins; henco the namo of the current 
silver coin of Hyderalxid. 

Zdtt, Zabt. — O ccupation ; seizure. In law — 
atbvehment ; distraint ; sequestration ; con- 
fisaation. 
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TOOL — Sultan Mahmoud, of Ghizni, invades 
India. 

L024. — Sultan Mahmoud, in his twelfth and 
last invasion of India, destroys the temple 
of Somnaut. The sandalwood gates of 
this temple were brought back from A£F- j 
ghanistan by General Pollock, and are 
now preserved in the fort of Agra. 

!1S1. — Conquest of Upper India by Moham- 
med Gnooiy, founder of the Gaurian 
dynasty. 

L193. — Capture of Delhi by Mohammed’s 
lieutenant, Kootb-ood-Dcen, the '‘Pole- 
star of the Faithful.” 

1206. — Kootb-ood-Deen, on Mohammed’s 
death, proclaims himself king of Delhi, 
and founds the dynasty of the Slave- 
kings ; he himself having originally been 
sold into captivity as a prisoner of war. 

1294. — ^Feroze founds the dynasty of Khilgy, 
and sends the first Mahommedan expedi- 
tion into the Deccan. 

1320. — The Khilgyan dynasty supplanted by 
that of Ghazi Khan TogUuk, governor of 
the Punjab. 

136T. — ^Deatb of Mohammed Toghlnk. This 
headstrong and tyrannical prince twice 
attempted to remove the capital of his 
kingdom from Delhi to Deogur, which he 
namedDowlatabad, or theFortnnate City. 

1388. — ^Death of Feroze Toghluk, a prince 
celebrated for the number and magnitude 
of his public works. 

1398. — Invasion of India by Timonr the Tar- 
tar; capture of Delhi, and massacre of 
the inhabitants. 

1497. — 'Vasco de Gama doubles the Gape of 
Good Hope, and reaches Calicut, where 
the Portuguese finally effect a settlement. 

1510. — Capture of Goa by Albuquerque. 

1526. — 'Timour’s great-grandson, Baber, seats 
himself on the throne of Delhi, and ter- 
minates the Patan dynasries that had 
Tided for 300 years. 

1556. — 'Akbar sncceeds his father Hoomay- 
oon, killed by a fall as he descended 
from the roof of his palace. Akbar 
reigned gloriously for fifty-one years. The 
state of Upper India at that time is set 
forth in a book compiled under the em- 


A.1}. 

peror’s instructions, and entitled " Ayeen 
Akberry” (the Institutes of Akbar). In 
this reign 'three Portuguese mission^ of a 
religious character, were sent from Gk>a 
to Delhi by the emperor’s request. 

1591. — First “adventure” from Kngland. 

1599. — ^Association of London merchants to 
fit out three ships for the Indian trade. 

1600 . — Association merges into a chartered 
company, under the style and title of 
“ Governor and Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies.” 

1607. — ^Akbar’s son SeUm ascends the throne, 
and assumes the name of Jehangir, or 
Conqueror of the World. His favourite 
queen was the famous Hoor Mahal, or 
Noor Jehan. 

1609 — Captain Hawkins arrives at Agra, on 

N. behalf of the English Company. 

16I2^Faotories established at Burat. 

1615. — Sir Thomas Eoe arrives at Ajmere, as 
ambassador to the court of the Great 
Mogul from James I. 

1627. — Jehanrir succeeded by bis son Shah 
J eban. Destroys the Portuguese factory 
on the Hoogbly. Subdues the Deccan. 
Dissensions of his sons, and consequent 
civil wars. 

1658. — Having defeated his two elder brothers, 
Aurungzebe imprisons his father and 
usurps the throne. 

1666. — Death of Shah Jehan. 

1680. — ^Death of Sevagee, the founder of the 
Mahratta power, of which Sattara subse- 
quently became the principal seat. 

1700. — Calcutta founded. The settlement 
called Fort William, in compliment to 
the reigning sovereign. 

1702. — ^The rival companies coalesce into “ The 
United Company of Merchants trading to 
the East Indies,” and so continue till 1833. 

1707. — ^Death of Aurungzebe at the age of 
94, after a troubled reign of nearly fifty 
years. Bernier, the traveller, resided 
some years at his court. 

1739. — Capture and pillage of Delhi by Nadir 
Shah; 8,000 persons supposed -to have 
been massacred in a few hours. Eight 
years afterwards Nadir was assassinated 
in his tent at Meshed, in l^orassan. 
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1746 . — Madras taken by Labourdonnaia, but 
restored to the English by the peace of 
Aix-U-Chapeile in 1749. 

1748. — ^Death of Nizam-ool-Moolk. Dnpleix, 
governor of Pondicherry, espouses the 
c-ause of his gr.andson Mozuffiir Jung, and 
pi.aces him on the throne. The English 
side with the Nizam’s second son, Nazir 
Jung, to whom his rival surrenders. 

1750. — ^Nazir Jung quarrels with the English, 
and in a battle with the Erench is mur- 
dered by some of his own followers. 
Mozuffar Jung restored to the musnud. 
Glorification of Dupleix. Mozuffiir Jung 
being slain in battle with some rebellious 
nawabs, tlie Erenoh support Salabat 
Jung, a younger brother of Nazir Jung. 
English influence in Southern India on 
the wane. 

1751. — Clive volunteers to attack Arcot with 
800 sepoys and 200 Europeans. Succeeds, 
and holds it against an overwhelming 
force for fifty days. English prestige 
revives. Clive destroys Dupleix, and 
levels Euttehabad to the ground. 

1752. — ^D’Anteuil surrenders to Clive. Olmnda 
Sahib murdered at the supposed insti- 
gation of Mahomet Ali, nabob of the 
Carnatic. Covclong and Chingleput fail 
to Clive. 

1754. — ^Departure of Dupleix for Europe. 
Ghetiah, a stronghold of pirates on 
the western coast, taken by Clive and 
Admiral 1701800. Clive governor of Port 
St. David. Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, soubahdar 
of Bengal, takes the English factory at 
Cossimbazar, and marches upon Calcutta. 
Fort William surrenders. The Black 
Hole '. 146 persons confined in a room 
18 ft. by 14 — next morning only twen^- 
three found alive. Clive and Admiral Wat- 
son hasten from Madras to the Hooghly. 

1757. — Recapture of Calcutta. Reduction of 
tho French settlement at Chandernagore 
on the Hooghly. Meer Jaffler, one of 
Soomj-oo-Do\s’lah’8 chief oificers, conspires 
against him. Battle of Plasi^ fought on 
tho 23rd June; Clive with 8,000 men 
and eight field pieces defeating the sou- 
babdafs array of 50,000 men with forty 
guns, Meer Jaffier deserts to the English 
towards the close of the action, and by 
them is proclaimed sonbahdnr of Bengal, 
Bohar, and Orissa. Assassination of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, Omichund basely 
cheated by Olive. 

1758. — ^Arrival in India of Count de Lally, 
governor of the French settlements, 
hall of Fort St. David. Lally besieges 
Madras. Siego raised by Admiral Pocock, 

1759. — Brilliant successes of Colonel Forde in 
tho Northern Circars, and fall of Masuli- 
patara. Indecisive naval engagements be- 
tween Admiral Pocock and M. D’Achd. 
Wandewash surrenders to Colonel Coote. 
Captureof Dntchsquadron intheHooghly. 


A.D. 

1760. — ^Defeat of tho French at Wandewash j 
Bussy made prisoner. Arcot and other 
places surrender to Colonel Cooto. Clivo 
returns to England, Mr, Vansithirt 
governor of Fort William. Meer Jaffier 
superseded by his son-in-law Meer 
Cossim. 

1761. — ^Fall of Pondicherry. Departure of 
Lally for Europe; beheaded in 1766. 
French power in the Ciirnatic annihilated. 
Major Carnac defeats Emperor's .army 
near Patna, and takes M, Law prisoner. 

1762. — Manilla taken by General Draper, the 
antagonist of “Junius,” but restored to 
Spain in the following year. 

1763. — ^Meer Cossim deposed, and Meer 
Jaffier restored. British take Moorshed- 
abad and Mongheer. Massacre of Bri- 
tish prisoners at Patna by Sumroo. Patna 
taken by storm. 

1764. — Mutinous spirit of the British army. 
Twenty-four sepoy grenadiers blown away 
from guns by Major Munro. Meor 
Cossim, vizier of Oude, defeated at 
Buxar by Munro. 

1765. — ^Death of Meer Jaffier ; succeeded by 
second son, Noojum-ad-Dowlah. Olive 
returns to Caloutta. The Emperor con- 
fers upon the Company the Dewnnny, or 
collection and mana^ment of the re- 
venues, of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
Olive enforces covenants against receiv- 
ing presents ; speculates in salt, 

1766. — ^Abolition of double hatta, except at 
Allahabad, when on active service. Mu- 
tinous spirit of the European officers ; 
fomented by Sir Robert Fletcher, who is 
cashiered, but afterwards restored. Clive 
forms a militaiy fund for invalid officers 
and soldiers, and their widows, by means 
of a sum of five lacs of rupees bequeathed 
to him by Meer Jaffier. This fund was 
warmly supported by tho Company, but 
has been long since exhausted: 

1767. — Clive finally quits India. Hyder Ali at- 
taoksCoIonel Smith’s force, but is defeated. 

1768. — Captiiin Nixon’s detachment cut to 
pieces by Hyder Ali. Royal commis- 
sioners sent out to inquire into causes of 
the ill success of the war with Hyder 
Ali, &c. — ^lost at sea. Case of the nabob 
of Arcot — his agent, Mr. Maepherson, 
unduly influences the duke of Grafton, 
who sends out Sir John Lindsay with 
secret powers — succeeded by Sir Robert 
Harland. 

1769. — ^Hyder Ali .appears before Madras and 
solicits peace, which is accorded. 


WARREN HASTINGS, 

1772.— Warren Hastings governor of Bengal. 
Harsh treatment of Rajah Shitabroy. 
Discontinues payment of tribute to the 
emperor of Delhi. 
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1773. — ^New India Bill passed— presents and 
private trading prohibited to the servants 
of the Company — Supremo Court esta- 
blished at Calcutta. 

1774. — Colonel Champion defe.ata the Eohillas 
at Kuttera. Seizure of Salsette. 

1775. — ^De.nth of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, n.aboh- 
vizier of Oude — succeeded by his son, 
Azoff-al-Dowlah. Various charges al- 
leged against Wiirren Hastings. Nunco- 
mar, his chief accuser, convicted of forgery 
and hanged. 

1776. — Dissatisfaction at home .regarding 
Governor-General’s proceedings. Colonel 
Maclean declares himself authorized to 
tender Hastings’s resignation, which is 
accepted by the Court, and General 
Clavering appointed to succeed. Lord 
Pi got, governor of Madras, unlawfully 
arrested by his own Council — he dies. 

1777. — Hastings repudiates his agent, and 
refuses to resign— judges of the Supreme 
Court decide in his favour. 

1778. — Renewal of war between French and 
English — Pondicherry capitulates to 
General Munro. Sir Thomas Rumbold 
governor of Madras. 

1779. — Colonel Egerton’s force, panic-stricken, 
take to flight — disgr.aceful convention 
with Rugonath Row. 

1780. — Sir Elijah Impey, previously chief- 
justice of the Supreme Court, made judge 
of the Company’s Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut. Duel between Francis and Hastings 
— Francis is wounded and le.aves India. 
Captain Popham carries Lahore and 
Gwalior by escalade. Hyder Ali invades 
the Carnatic. Bassein surrenders to 
General Goddard. Scindia, defeated by 
Colonel Camac, sues for peace, which is 
granted on too favourable terms. Colonel 
Baillie’s force annihilated by Hyder Ali. 
Sir Eyre Coote proceeds from Bengal to 
take command of Madras army. Arcot 
surrenders to Hyder Ali. 

1781. — Total defeat of Hyder Ali, on the Ist 
July, by Sir Eyi'e Coote. Tippoo Sultan 
repulsed from Wandewash. Hyder agmo 
defeated on the 27 th August and 27th' 
September. Dutch settlements in the 
Indian peninsula and in Ceylon taken 
by the English. Cbeyt Singh, rajah of i 
Benares, arrested by Hastings, whose 
position becomes perilous. Cbeyt Singh ; 
deprived of his zeroindaree. 

1782. — Colonel Braithwaite's corps cut to I 
pieces by Tippoo Sultan. Indecisive 
naval eng.agements between M. Suffreln' 
and Sir Edw.ard Hughes. Death of Hy- 
der Ali. Hastings has an interview with 
vizier of Oude at Cliunarghur : concludes 
a treaty. Spoliation of the Oude be- 
gums. 

1783. — Death of Sir Eyre Coote. Peace 
between French and English. War with 
Tippoo Sultan. General Matthews trea- 
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cherously made prisoner with other offi- 
cers, and murdered. 

1784. — Mangalore capitulates to Tippoo. 
Peace concluded on the 11th May. Hast- 
ings visits Lucknow. Mr. Pitt’s India 
Bill passed : Board of Control esta- 
blished. 

1785. — ^Hastings returns to Europe, is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Macpherson, temporarily, 
who makes way for Lord Cornwallis. 

1786. — Impeachment of Warren Hastings : 
preliminary proceedings. Lord Corn- 
wallis appointed governor-general. 


LORD CORNWALLIS. 

1787. — ^Hastings formally impeached. 

1788. t— Hastings’s trial in Westpainster Hall : 
Burke and Sheridan deliver most elo- 
quent speeches; trial lingers till 23rd 
April, 1795, when Hastings is acquitted. 

1789. — ^Tippoo Sultan attacks Travancore, but 
is repulsed, narrowly escaping with his 
life : English take part with the rajah. 

1790. — General Medows governor of Ma- 
dras ; indecisive hostilities. 

1791. — Lord Cornwallis assumes the com- 
mand : takesBangalore and advances upon 
Seringapatam, but is compelled by famine 
to fall back upon Bangalore, after defeat-- 
ing Tippoo in a general action under the 
walls of his capital. Capture of Hoo- 
Hordroog, Oossore, and Nundedroog. De- 
fence of Coimbatore by Lieutenant Chal- 
mers. Fall of Savandroog, Ootradoorg, 
Hooly Onore, and Simoga. 

1792. — Lord Cornwallis again sits down be- 
fore Seringapatam on the 5th Fehruaiy ; 
on the 26th Tippoo’s two sons are given 
up as hostages, Coorg ceded, prisoners 
set free, and a large sum of money 
pmd. 

1793. — ^Pondicherry and all other French set- 
tlements reduced. Perpetual settlement 
of Bengal.’ Lord CornwalUs returns to 
England, and is succeeded by Sir John 
Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmonth, who 
essays the non-interference policy, and 
allows the nizam to throw himself into 
the arms of the French. 


SIR JOHN SHORE. 

1795. — Death of Mahomet Ali, nabob of 
Arcot. Reduction of the Dutch settle- 
ments in CeyloiJ^' Malacca, Banda, Am- 
boyna, and Cochin. 

1797. — Death of Azoff-al-Dowlah ; succeeded 
by his reputed son Vizier Ali, then at 
Calcutta : whose spurious birth being re- 
cognized, he is set aside for Saadut Ali, 
brother of the deceased Azoff. 

|1798. — ^Sir John Shore returns to England ; 
succeeded by Lord Momington. 
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LORD MORNINGTON; MARQUIS 
WELLESLEY. 

A.B. 

1798. — Zemann Shall thrc,atons India from 
Cabul. Tippoo intrigues \ritli the French 
at the Mauritius. Tree of liberty planted 
in his capital, and himself addressed as 
" Citizen Tippoo.” War determined on. 
Nizam’s French contingent disarmed and 
broken up. Mr. Cheriy murdered at 
Benares by Vizier All’s orders ; the latter 
escapes to Bhobarel, and thence to Jyne* 
ghnr, but is given up on condition of life 
being spared. 

1799. — ^Britisli army takes tho field under 
General Harris. Tippoo repulsed by 
General Stuart and Colonel Montresor at 
Sedasseer. General Harris lays siege to 
Seringapatam ; its capture, and dc.atli of 
^ppoo. His territories divided between 
the English and the Nizam. Restoration 
of ancient royal family of Mysore. Com- 
mand of Seringapatam confided to Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley. Dhoondia creates dis- 
turbances in Bednoro; fiees into Mab- 
ratta territony, and is plundered of every- 
thing. Lord Momington rotnrns to Cal- 
cutta. Restoration of the adopted son of 
the rajah of Tanjore. Troublesome cor- 
respondence vrith Saadut All, vizier of 
Onde. 

1800. — British government assumes entire 
civil and military administration of Surat. 
Dhoondia Waugh finally defeated and 
slain. Lord Momington created Mar- 
quis Wellesley. 

1801. — -General Baird’s expedition to Egypt. 

. Company assumes administration of the 

Carnatic, but confers title of nabob on 
r-Tiomet'Ali’sson, Azim-ul-Dowlah. Mr. 
i .j Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cow- 
ay, deputed to Lucknow. Dreaty with 
^e vizier, who agrees to cede territory 
in Rohilcund for maintenance of contin- 
gent. Court of Directors refuse to E.*inc- 
tion the College of Fort William, pro- 
posed by the marquis. 

1802. — Governor -General visits Lucknow. 
Settlement by Mr. Henry Wellesley with 
nabob of Fnimckab<ad. Holkar defe-ats 
the combined armies of the peishwa and 
Scindia. Peishwa concludes defensive 
alliance with British government at 
Bassein. 

1803. — General Wellesley restores the peish- 
wa at Poona. Mahratta confederacy. 
General Wellesley captures Ahmednug- 
ger. Broach falls to Colonel Wooding- 
ton, and on the same d-ay, August the 
29tb, General Lake destroys Perron's 
French contingent at Alyghnr. Coel 
taken. Alyghnr carried by assault. 
Scindiii’s army, under Bouqnin, defeated 
by Lake six miles from Delhi, September 
lltb. Lake restores Shah Allnm to the 
throne. Wdlesley defeats the Mahrattas 


at Assyo, Scplombor 23rd. Agra capi- 
tulates to Ijake, October ]7lh. Colonel 
Harcourt occupies Ctillack. Battle of 
Ln.swarco won by L.akc, November Ist. 
Asscerghor falls to Colonel Stcvcti«on. 
Wellesley defeats Scinrii.Vs army at Ar- 
gaiim, November 21st. Gawilghtir Lakc.n 
by Wellesley and Stevenson, li.ajali of 
Bcmr makes peace, December I'tli. 
Scindia makes peace, December COlli. 
War ill Coylon disgraceful to tho British 
arms. 

1804. — Commodore D.anco with a fleet of Com- 
pany’s ships repulses a French squadron. 
Tre.aty of allianco with Scindia, 27th of 
February. Colonel Don captures Tonk 
Rampoora from Holkar. Colonel Mon- 
son’s dis.Tstrous retreat. l-Iolknr rc-oc- 
cupics Muttra, and threatens Delhi, but 
is repulsed by Colonels Burn and Ochtcr- 
lony. Lake routs Holkar’s army at Dccg, 
13th November. Dceg captured 24 th 
December. 

1805. -rUnsnccessful siego of Bhurtpore by 
General Lake. Tlio rajah sues for and 

I obtains peace. Mr. Jenkins’s camp plun- 
dered by Scindia’s Pindarrics. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley rctums to Europe. Hostile 
preparations against Scindia ; suddenly 
discontinued — ^Slarqnis Wellesley being 
superseded on tho SOlh July by the 
arrival of Marquis Cornwallis, who adopts 
an ultm-pacirio policy. Death of Marquis 
Cornwallis at Glmzecpore, near Benares, 
30th October. Government provisionally 
assumed by Sir George Barlow, first mem- 
ber of council, who carries out the non- 
interference policy. Colonel Malcolm 
concludes treaty with Scindia, 25th No- 
vember. 'Peace condnded with Holkar. 

1806. — General Lord Lake quits India. 3Iu- 
tiny at Vellore, and m.assacrc of Euro- 
peans — suppressed by Colonel Gillespie. 
Lord William Bentinck, governor of Ma- 
dras, recalled by the Court of Directors. 
Sir John Cradock removed from com- 
m.and of the Madras army. Ministers 
appoint Lord Lnuderd.alc as Governor- 
General ; opposed by Court of Directors^ 
and Lord Minto finally sent out. 


LORD MINTO. 

1807. — Lord Minto arrives at Calcutta, 31st 
of July. 

1803. — Disturbances at Travancore — Colonel 
Macaulay, British resident, narrowly es- 
capes with his life. 

1809. — Operations in Travancore under Colonel 
St. Leger; dewan. commits suicide, his 
brother taken and executed. _Mr. Met- 
calfe concludes treaty with Runjeet Singh. 
Mutinous proceedings of European offi- 
cers of Madras armyj fomented by General 
McDowall and Colonel St. Leger — the 
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latter suspended ; the former removed from 
command of the army, and lost on liis 
passage liorae. Occupation of island of 
Itodriguez. Brilliant attack on Bourbon. 

1810. — ^Island of Bourbon surrenders to the 
English. Naval dis.'istors. Capitulation 
of the Mauritius. Suppression of piracy 
in the Persian Gulf. Capturo of Am. 
boyna, Banda Neim, and Fort Nassau. 

1811. — ^Keduction of Dutch settlements re- 
commended by Mr. Stamford Baffles. 
Expedition against Batavia under Sir 
S.'imnel Anchmuty. Surrender of the 
island. Sultan of Falimbang massacres 
the Europc.an residents. 

1812. — Massacre of Falimbang avenged by 
Colonel Gillespie. Conquest of Java. 
Mission of Mr. Elpbinstono to Cabul, and 
of Sir John Malcolm to Persia. 

ISIS. — ^liord Minto returns to England. Bc- 
newal of Company's charter for twenty 
years; exclusive trade with Chinn con- 
tinued, but trade with India thrown 
open. 


LORD MOIRA; MAEQUIS HASTINGS. 

1814. — Earl of Moira arrives at Calcutta in 
October. Aggressions of the Ncpaulcse. 
Repulse of the British at Ealungn, and 
death of General Gillespie. General 
Martindell’s failure before Jyetuok. 

1815. — Several forts taken by Colonel Ochter- 
lony. General Wood fails before Jeot- 
gurh. Occupation of Eumaon. General 
Ocbterlony gains various successes. Can- 
dy annexed to Brilisb empire by Sir 
Charles Brownrigg, governor of Ceylon. 
Gungadbur Sbostry murdered at Punder- 
pore by agents of the poisbwa’s minister, 
Trimbuckjee Dainglin, who is finally sur- 
rendered to the British and confined in 
the fort of Tbannah. 

1816. — Peace concluded with Nepaul. Dis- 
turbances at Bareilly excited by Mahom- 
medan fanatics, under the pretext of op- 
posing a bouse-tax. Governor-General 
resolves on the suppression of the Pin- 
darries. 

1817. — Hattrass and Moorsaum taken by Ge- 
neral Marshall. Mr. Elpbinstone con- 
cludes treaty with the peishwa, June 13 ; 
but on the 5tb November the peishwa’s 
troops plunder and burn the British resi- 
dency. Peisbwa’s army defeated by. 
Colonel .Burr, and Poona surrenders to 
General Lionel Smith. Sir Thomas His- 
lop takes command of the army of the 
Deccan. Treaty concluded with Scindia. 
Appa Sahib, rajah of Nagpore, atfcvcks a 
small British farcrTTinder Colonel Hope- 
toun Scott at Seetabuldee on the 27th 
November, but is signally defeated. The 
rajah ultimately surrenders, and his capi- 
tal capitulates, December 80. Pindar- 
ries defeated at Jubbulpore by General 
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Hardyman. Holkar’s army defeated at 
Mahidpore, December 21, by Sir John 
Malcolm, noting under Sir Thomas His- 
lop. Governor-General created marquis 
of Hastings. 

1818. — Treaty vdth Hollmr signed, January 
6tb. Captain Staunton with a small 
detachment repulses peishwa’s entire 
army at Cooiygaum. General Smith 
surprises peishwa's army nt Ashtec, and 
makes prisoner the rajah of Sattara. Sir 
Thomas Hislop takes Talnoir, and puts 
the kilindar to death after surrender. 
Appa Sahib convicted of treachery and 
dethroned. Mundela taken by General 
Marsh.all. Chanda falls to Colonel Adams, 
and Malligaum to Colonel MacDowell. 
Peishwa surrenders to Sir J^ohn Malcolm, 
and is dethroned, but obtains an extra- 
vagant pension. Appa Sahib excites 
disturbances in Nagpore ; takes refuge 
in Asseerghur. Order of the Bath ex- 
tended to Company’s officers— Sir David 
Ocbterlony the first G.C.B. 

1819. — ^Asseerghur, after a stout resistance, 
surrenders to Genenal Doveton ; but 
Appa Sahib had escaped to Lahore. 
Pindarries annihilated — their lender, 
Cheetoo, killed by a tiger. Vizier of 
Oude encouraged by the Govemor- 
Geneml to assume title of king, and 
renounce his allegiance to emperor of 
Delhi. Affairs of William Palmer & Co. 
at Hyderabad. 

1823. — Marquis of Hastings returns to Eu- 
rope. Mr. Canning appointed to succeed 
him, but elects Secretaryship of Foreign 
Affairs. Lord Amherst therefore succeeds 
marquis of Hastings. 


LORD AMHERST. 

1823. — Lord Amherst arrives at Calcutta, 
August 1st, and relieves Mr. Adam of 
his provisional duties. Burmese attack 
a British post on island of Shapooree, 
nt the mouth of the Naf, and refuse 
redress. 

1824. — Burmese invade Cachar. War de- 
clared. Bengal and Madras troops ren- 
dezvous at Port Cornwallis in the Great 
Andamans, under command of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell. Capture of Rangoon. 
Stockades at Eemendine carried by as- 
sault. General actions, in which the 
British always victorious. Successful 
expeditions against Ehyloo, Martaban, 
and Mergui. Disasters in Arracan ; de- 
feat and death of Captain Noton at . 
Ramoo. Burmese repeatedly defeated. 
Rangoon set on fire, December 14. Bas- 
sein occupied by Major Sale. Mutiny of 
the 47th Bengal native infantry at Bar- 
rackpore. Sir Edward Paget suppresses 
the mutiny with terrible rigour. 
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1825. — ^Rodiiclion of Donobow. Onpturo of 
Promo, April 25. Burmoso driven out of 
Afl'am by Colonel IticbnrdR, nnd out of 
Arnacan by Gonoriil MorriRon. Armi- 
- Btico concluded, October 1 8 ; but boa- 
tilitica rcHUtuod, November 3, nnd Bur- 
meso ngain repeatedly defuntod. Lord 
Ooniborinero lays siege to Blinrlporo, 
December 10. Tbo place Hlormud on the 
IStli, nnd the fortifieationa levelled. 

182C. — PcAco concluded with Burmab, 2nd of 
.T.anunry ; but liostilitiuR resumed in n 
few dayfl, Capture of Molloon. Enemy 
routed at Pagabm. Peace finally con- 
cluded at yandaboo. Treaty with Siam. 
Mr. JonlcinH concludes treaty with Nag- 
pore. 

1828. — Earl Amborat quits Jjidia, leaving Mr. 
Butlerwortb Bayley provisional governor- 
general. 


LOUD WILLIAM BENTJNOK. 

1828. — ^Lord William Bontinck arrives at Cal- 
cutta, nnd nssumoH tbo government of 
India. Ilalf-batta roduetion, November 
20tb. 

1820. — Abolition of suttee, or immolation 
of widows on tbo funeral pyre of their 
husbands. 

1831. — Disturbances in Baraaet between Ifin- 
does nnd Ainbommednn reformers. Go- 
voriior-gcnoral, noting on orders from 
lionio, introduces various fiunnoinl reforms. 
tSinmeso expelled from Quedn by tbo 
^Inlays, but return through tbo nsoistivuco 
of tbo English. 

— Disturbances in Cbotn Nngporo. 
llajali of Coorg becomes embroiled with 
the British govornmont. lievouuo solllo- 
inont of tbo North-west Provinces by 
Mr. U. Alortins Bird. 

1 833.-— I Jnsatisfaotory corrospondonco botwoon 
rajah of Coorg and tbo Govornmont. 
l‘’r«U'trndo to India and Ciiina. East- 
India Company cease to trnclo, and lie- 
come solely tlie governors of India, nnd 
ndministrators of its revenue. 

1S3I. — Bajab of Coorg dethroned nnd sent to 
Bunares: bin territory annexed. Abolition 
of corporal ^ punislnnont in the native 
nrmy. Natives first ndmiltcd to tbo 
magistracy. _ Measures taken for tbo sup- 
prcs.don tif inranticidc, tbuggoo, nnd da- 
coitce. Claims of tlio Lucknow bankers 
brought before Parliament. 

183.5. — Koundation of medical collego at Cnl- 
ciut.'i. Lord AVilliam Bcntinck returns 
to Europe. Temporarily succnoded by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, who omnneipatos 
the press. Lord llnytrsbury appointed 
governor gcnoi-al, blit on tbo fall of the 
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Pool ministry is suporsedod, previous to 
sailing, liy Lord Auckland. • 


LOUD AUCKLAND. 

183G. — ^Ijord Auoklniul arrives at Calcutta, 
Mnrob 5. * 

1837. — Death of Nussoor-ood-Doon, king of 
Oudo: disputud sucoossion ; Nussoor-ood- 
Dowlnh ])1ncod on tbo throne by Colonel 
Low and tbo British contingont. On])tain 
Burns nt Oabul. Captain Yiokovicb, tbo 
ItuRsinn’ omissary, also nt Cabul. Siego 
of llorat by tbo I’orsinns. 

1888. — British foroo occupies island of Knrrak 
in the Persian Gulf ; Porsians raise siogo 
of Herat. Tripartite treaty signed nt 
Lahore, .Tiino 2G, botwoon tbo British 
Govornmont, Bunjeot Singh, nnd Shah 
Sboojnb-ool-moolk, witli tbo object of re- 
storing Shah Sboojab to tbo Affghaii 
throne, from whiob bo bad boon driven 
by bis brother. Dost Mnbomod Khan, 
Largo nrmy onlloctod under Sir Ilonry 
Enno, wiio resigns in favour of Sir J ohn 
Konno. 

1830. — Sir Jamos Carnao, governor of Bom- 
bay, dopoHOK rajah of Sallara, nnd rnisos 
that prince’s brotbor to tbo musnud.. 
Army of tbo Indus takes tho fiold, 
Kurrnoboo taken by Bombay foroo. Ar- 
rival nt Candabnr. Shah Sboojnh on- 
tbroned. Death of Ilunjool Singh. 
'Gbusmuo carried by storm. Shah Sboojab 
outers Cabul. Doornnoo Order insti- 
tuted. Colonel ITonry, 87tb Bengal nn- 
livo infantry, killed by Kojuks. Kclnt 
falls to General AVillsbiro. 

18d0. — ^Army of tbo Indus broken up, Janu- 
■ ary 2. Lord Auoklnnd created an earl, 
nnd Sir John Konno a poor. Colonel 
Orchard rojmlscd atPisboot. Lieutenant 
Clarke's dotnebmont out to pieces. Kelat 
recaptured, nnd Lioulennnt Lovoday mur- 
dered. Major Clibborn’s disaster. Enoiny 
defeated ill valley of Bamoonu by Co- 
lonel Donniu. Defcotion of 2nd liongal 
cavalry nt Purwnn. Dost Mahomed 
Khan surrenders himself to Sir William 
Maonaghton. IColat ro-ocoupiod by Go- 
nornl Nott. Nasir Khan dofontod by 
Colonel Marshall nt Kotroo. Captain 
Brown rotiros to Poolngco, after an heroic 
dufonoo of Kaliim. 

1841.— IJnsucoesHful nttnok on Soboo, a Ko- 
jiiok stronghold. Kbolat-i-Gliiljio taken 
by Colnnol Wymer. Sir William IMao- 
naghlon np]ioinlod to succood Sir <101000 
Carnao as governor of Bombay, but 
dotainod nt Cabul by tbo dufuclion of 
tho Ghiljie uhiufs. Sir Tlobort S;iIo foroos 
his way through tho Kboord-lCabnol pass 
and tbo valley of Tur.con, nnd renobes 
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Jellalabad on the 12tli November. Riot 
in Cabul;- 2nd November — death of Sirj 
Alexander. Riirn^s and other officers. 

. General Elphinstone, enfeebled by 'years' 
and dise.aBe, vacillates. British troops 
' misconduct themselves in action. Major 
Poltinger escapes with difficulty from 
Xobiston. Continued reverses at Cabul. 
Sir 'William Macnaghten murdered at an 
interview with Akbar. Khan, 23rd De- 
cember. Kurnool, in the Madras presi- 
dency, annexed. 

1842. — ^Evacuation of Cabul by Briti^ forces, ! 
6th January — cut to piecesin the pass of 
Boothauk — ladies and married officers 
alone made prisoners — Dr.Bi'yden reaches 
Jellalabad, which is bravely held by Sir 
Robert Sale. General Nott defe-ats Ak- 
'bar Khan at Candabar. Lord Auckland 
quits India 12th Iilarch. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 

1842. — LordEllenborough arrives at Calcutta, 
February 28th. Colonel Palmer capitu- 
lates at Ghuznee ; capitulation violated. 
Earthquake demolishes Sale's defences at 
Jellalabad, February 19th. Akbar Khan 
defeated, April 7th : death of Colonel 
Dennie. Jellalabad relieved by Geneqa,! 
Pollock, April 16th. General England 
repulsed, falls back upon Quetta. Gover- 
nor General recommends withdrawal of 
British troops from Afghanistan. Gene- 
r.als Nott and Pollock demur. General 
England reaches Candahar. Colonel 
"Wymer brings off garrison of Khelat-i- 
Ghiljie, which he dismantles. General 
Pollock forces his way to Cabul, and on 
the 16th September, plants British colours 
on the Bala Hissar. General Nott, on the 
17th arrives at Cabul, bringing with him 
from Ghuznee the gates of the temple of 
Somnauth. General McCaskill storms 
Xstaliff, September 29 th. British prison- 
ers enter Sir Robert Sale’s camp at 
Urghandee, September 20th. Army re- 
tires from Affghanistan, and is received 
with honours by the Governor-General at 
Ferozepore. Lord Ellenborough and 
Sir Charles Napier force a quarrel upon 
the Ameers of Scinde. Meer Roostum 
of Khyrpore persuaded to resign his 
turban to bis younger brother Ali Morad. 
Panic-stricken, he flees to Emamghur, a 
fortress in the desert. 

1843. — Sir Charles Niipier crosses the desert 
and destroys Emamghur. The Beloochees 
attack the reridency at Hyderabad, but 
are repulsed by Colonel Outram and Cap- 
tain Conway. Sir Charles Napier defeats 
the Ameers at Meeanee, six miles from 
Hyderabad, Febrnaiy 17th, and enters 
the capital of Lower Scinde, February 
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20th. Battle of Hyderabad, March 24th. 
Reduction of Omercote. Annexation of 
Scinde. Mama Sahib appointed regent ; 
of Gwalior through British influence, but 
soon deposed by the maharanee. After 
some, hesitation governor-general decides 
upon interfering with the internal admi- 
nistration of Gwalior, and arrives at Agra 
December 11th. British army crosses the i 
Chnmbul under Sir Hugh Gough, and is ! 
attacked at Maharajpore, December 29th ; 
Mahrattas defeated, and also at Punniar 
by General Grey, on the same day. ' 

1844. — The Mahrattas submit; treaty con- 
cluded January 5th ; army disbanded, and 
a contingent raised. Loi^ Ellenborough 
recalled by Court of Dhectors. 


LORD HARDINGE. 

1844. — Sir Henry Hardinge appointed gover- 
nor-general May 28th, 1845. Sikhs cross 
the Sutlej and threaten Sir John Littler 
at Ferozepore, December 14th ; Lord 
Gough defeats the Sikhs at Moodkee, De- 
cember 18th; Sir R. Sale and Sir J. 
McCaskill killed. Sir Henry Hardinge 
and Lord Gough defeat the enemy at 
Ferozeshah, December 22nd, after two 
days’ fighting. Sikhs recross the Sutlej. 

1846. — Sir Harry Smith loses his baggage at 
Buddiwal, January 2l8t, but defeats the 
enemy at Aliwal, January 28th. Lord 
Gough wins the battle of Sobraon, Feb. 
10th. Lahore occupied, February 20th. 
Cashmere sold to Golab Singh. Governor 
General created a peer, 1847. Lord Har- 
dinge resigpis. 


LORD DALHOHSIE. 

1848. — Lord Dalbousie appointed governor- 
general. Mr. 'Vans Agnew and Lieut. 
Anderson murdered at Mooltan. Lieut. 
Herbert Edwardes and Colonel Cortlandt, 
with their irregular levies, hold Moolraj 
in check. City of Mooltan falls to 
General Whish, December fllst. An- 
nexation of Sattara. 

1849. — ^Moolraj surrenders the citadel, Janu- 
ary 2lBt. Lord Gough defeats the Sikhs 
at Chillianwallah, January 11th, and 

j again at Goojerat. Punjab annexed, 
March 30th. Sir Charles Napier ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief. 

1850. — Differences between governor-general 
and commander-in-chief; the latter re- 
signs. 

1 1851. — •'War declared against Bnrmah. Trial 
of Jotee Pershad at Agra ; acquitted. 

1852. — ^Rangoon taken by Commodore Lam- 
bert and General Godwin, April 15th. 
Bassein falls May 19th, and Promc 
October 9th. Pegu annexed to British 
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empire, December 20ih. All Morad con- 
victed of forgery ; Khyrpore annexed. 

1853. — ^Peace ■with Biuxnah, June 30th. Pun- 
j.ab board abolished; Sir John La'wrence 
appointed chief commissioner. Nagpore 
annexed, for -want of an heir. Pirst rail- 
way opened, April 16 th: Bombay line. 

1854. — Ganges Canal opened, April 8th ; con- 
structed by Sir T. F. Cantley. Uniform 
cheap postage introduced, October 1st : 
electric-telegraph message from Agra to 
Calcutta, March 24th. 


A.O. 

1855. — ^Treaty with Dost Mahomed signed at 
Peshawtir* The four per cent. loan. 
Mr. Halliday appointed lieutenant-gene- 
ral of Bengal. Sontal insurrection ; put 
down by General Lloyd. Calcutta and 
BaneegUnge railway opened, Pebmaiy 8. 

1866i — King of Oude deposed; Oude an- 
nexed, February 7 th. Sir James Outram 
appointed chief commissioner. Lord Dal- 
housie returns -to Europe, and is suc- 
ceeded by Viscount Canning. 
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CHAPTER I. 

REVIEW OP THE ANCIENT HISTORY OP INDIA. — CONQUESTS OP THE PERSIANS, AND OP 
' A1.EXANDEB. — ^EISB, PROGRESS, AND DECUNE OP THE MAHOMET.UI POWER IN INDIA. 


The early history of India ia involved in the 
leepest obscurity. When the country was first 
)enpled, from whom the settlers descended, 
md whence they migrated, are questions which 
nay furnish appropriate exercise for specula- 
iive ingenuity, but upon which there exists 
10 information that can afford a basis for even 
plausible conjecture. Although it would not be 
Derfectly accurate to affirm that the Hindoos 
lave no historical .records, it is undoubtedly in 
^his species of composition that their literature 
IS most deficient. Genealogies of different 
lines of kings are not wanting; but these, 
ipparently, are for the most part mythological, 
Dot historical ; and, even where they have some 
pretensions to the latter character, the diffi- 
culties which surround every attempt to give ^ 
them a consistent interpretation, deprive them 
of all interest for the general reader. The 
researches of Oriental scholars may, in fime> j 
reduce to intelligible form the mass of crude ! 
materials which exists in the native records, 
and elicit light and harmony from sources 
which now present only darkness and confu- 
sion ;-but when it is recollected that the his- 
tory of the earlier centuries of Rome, which 
bad ,for ages commanded belief and respect, 
has been assailed, and, in the opinion of many 
competent judges, invalidated, by the acute- 
ness of modern criticism, an additional reason 
is furnished for hesitating to ascribe much im- 
portance to records which have not yet -been 
subjected to similar searching inquiry. 

But, whatever opinion may be formed upon 
these points, destined, in all probability, long 
to remain subjects for controversy, the Hindoos 
are indisputably entitled to rank among the 
most ancient of existing nation:^ as well as 
among those most early .and most r.apidly civi- 
lized. The earliest notices which have de- 
scended to us lead to the conclnsion that, long 
before the commencement of the Christian era, 
India exhibited the appearance of a country 


whose manners and institutions had become 
fixed by time ; where not only all the useful 
arts, and many of those conducive to luxury 
and refinement, had been long known and suc-- 
cessfully pr-actised, but where man, resting at 
length from physical labour, and escaping from 
sensual enjoyment, found both leisure and in- 
clination to engage in intellectual exercises. 
Ere yet the Pyramids looked down upon the 
valley of the Nile — when Greece and Italy, 
those cradles of European civilization, nursed 
only the tenants of the wilderness — ^India was 
the seat of wealth and grandeur. A busy 
population had covered the land with the. 
marks of its industry ; rich crops of the most 
coveted productions of nature annually re- 
warded the toil of the husbandman ; skilful 
artisans converted the rude produce of .the 
soil into fabrics of unrivalled delic.acy and 
beauty ; and architects and sculptors joined 
in constructing works, the solidity of which 
has not, in some instances, been overcome by 
the revolution of thousands of years. The 
princes and nobles of India, unlike the wan- 
dering chieftains of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, already dwelt in splendid palaces, and, 
clothed in the gorgeous products of its looms, 
and glittering with gold and gems, indulged a 
corresponding luxuiy in every act and habit 
of their lives. Poets were not w.aDting to cele- 
Ibrate the exploits of their ancestors, nor 
philosophers to thread the mazes of metaphy- 
sical inquiry, and weave the web of ingenious 
speculation, with as much subtlety, and per- 
haps with not less success than has attended 
the rese.arche 5 of subsequent inquirers. These 
conclusions are not based upon conjecture, 
but rest upon documents still existing, though 
grievously mutilated ; for the historian of an- 
j tiqnity, like the comparative anatomist who 
examines the animal relics of the antediluvian 
world, must found his conclusions upon frag- 
I ments — which, in this instance, however, are 
B 



sea was necessarily slow. Wiicn complctc.l, 
tlio less serviceable ships were laid up in the 
Delta, while a select number of the best cla«'», 
manned by about ten thousand Givehs and 
Phenicians, wore placed under the eoinmand 
of Ncarclms, for Iho purpose of cxplorin" 
the navigatidn between the Indus nn<l the 
Euphrates, tlie king himself lending back the 
remainder of his army through the thirsty 
desert of Gedrosia. The Greek dominion in 
India did not oxpiro with the life of Alexander. 
For two complete centuries after his dc.ath, 
the provinces bordering on the Indus were 
governed by monarclis of tbo Syrian and Dac- 
trian dynasties, some of whom c.arried tbeir 
victorious arms as far as the Jumna and the 
Ganges. Their coins are still found in great 
numbers in the neighbourhood of those rivers. 
An irruption of the Tartar hordes put an end 
to the Greek domiuion in Asia, Any further 


now known na Indi.a. *ln n C'et'K'} Mt-ipp*. 
lie def<'.at>.tl llie llnjaft of I,ah''M". aad l.wirg 
onrich'-d him-rlf widi rui.-h piun iT. s’-ipw- 
late<l for the pajtnrnt of an annual ttitnte. 
Tlie hottilo vinit-i of M.ihnnnvl wrre 
quently often reprati'd, greaily to tl-.e in- 
crease of his own w'ealth, ami rot without 
advantage to the cau*e of the IVoplif-t. In 
ithe progress of hi* lamqnr-'t^, Mah:aeo.l cap. 
turvd and destroyed many iiwnuuient* of 
iliiuloo ididalry. jVmong them were the fam- 
ous temple* of Kograkote and ttoninaut. (>f 
Urn inagnificcnco and strength of the latter. 
Gibbon give* a glowing deicripUon. "The 
pagoda of Somnaut,” says the irHlorian, “ was 
siluato on iho promontory of Gnsernt, in the 
neighbourhood of Diu, one of the last ivitinin- 
iiig possessions of the Portngnese. It was 
endowed with the revenue, of two thoumnd 
villages ; two thousand Dmhmins were conse- 
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crated to the service of tho deity, whom they 
washed each morning and evening in water 
from'the distant Ganges; the subordinate 
ministers consisted of three hundred musi- 
cians, three hundred barbers, and five hundred 
dancing-girls, conspicuous for their birth and 
beauty. Three sides of the temple were pro- 
tected by the ocean ; the narrow isthmus was 
fortified by a nattiral or artificial precipice ; 
and the city and adjacent country were peo- 
pled by a nation of. fanatics. They confessed 
the sins and the punishment of Kinnoge and 
Delhi ; but if the impious stranger should 
presume to approach their holy precincts, he 
would surely be overwhelmed by a blast of the 
divine vengeance." Their confidence, how- 
ever, was vain. The invincible temple was 
taken, and the gigantic idol to which it was 
dedicated broken to pieces. According to 
jKipular report, the Brahmins offered immense 
sums to ransom their god; but Mahmood, 
declaring that be was a breaker of idols, and 
not a seller of them, ordered the work of 
destruction to take place. It is added that 
his incorruptibility was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a vast store of diamonds and pearls 
within the idol. The story is so striking, that 
it is a pity it should not be true. But un- 
fortunately the earlier authorities make no 
mention of any offer of ransom, and as the idol 
was solid it could contain no treasure. 

Although the career of M-ahmood was almost 
a constant succession of conquests, his sove- 
reignty over many of tne provinces included 
within his empire was little more than nomi- 
nal. The Funjaub was nearly all that was 
really subjected to the Mahometan govern- 
ment. 

The dynasty of Gbizni was continued through 
.a succession of princes, some of whom made 
incursions into India, either to add new terri- 
tories to their dominions, or to vindicate their 
claims to those subdued by their predecessors. 
Latterly, their connection with that country 
whs drawm more close by the state of their 
affairs elsewhere. Tho wars in which they 
w'ere involved with the Suljook Turks and 
. with the Affghan house of Ghoor, dispossessed 
them of a considerable portion of their original 
territories, and drove them from their capital 
of Ghizni, The royal bouse in consequence 
took refuge in India, and the city of Lahore 
became their capital. They recovered posses- 
sion of Ghizni for a short period, but were 
again expelled from it, and their dynasty closed 
with a prince named Xhoosrow Mullik, who 
-being treacherously seduced into the 'hands of 
Mohammed Ghooty, the empire was trans- 
ferred to the race to which the victor be- 
longed. 

Mohammed Ghoory, founder of the Gaurian 
dynasty, was nominally the general of an elder 
brother', but in reality his i-uler. Having set- ' 
tied the affairs of Lahore, he returned for a 
time to Ghizni. He subsequently advanced 
to extend his conquests in India, but at first 
without success, being signally defeated by a 


confederiition of native princes, and effecting 
his own escape with difficulty. Having re- 
ernited his army, he in turn gained a victory 
over his former conquerors, took possession of 
Ajmere, and subjected it to tribute. One of 
his generals, named Kootb-ood-Deen, expelled 
the ruler of Delhi, and made that city the 
seat of a Mahometan government, compelling 
all the districts around to acknowledge the 
faith of Islam. 

In the expeditions of Mohammed, plunder 
I was reg-arded as an object equal, perhaps sn- 
iperior, in importance to the propagation of 
I the faith. The accumulation of treasure went 
[hand in hand with idol-breaking, and, when 
i cut off by the hands of ass.a8sins, Mohammed 
left behind him wealth, the reputed amount of 
which the native historian represents as almost 
incredible. The larger portion of this wealth 
was undonbtedly obtained from India. His 
conquests extended into Guzerat, to Agra, 
and to the boundaries of Bengal. Succeeding 
princes carried the Mahometan arms into that 
country. 

Kootb-ood-Deen, already mentioned, became 
independent on the death of his roaster Mo- 
hammed, and Delhi, the seat of his govern- 
ment, is thenceforth to be regarded as the 
capibil of the Mahometan empire of India. 

This prince had been a slave, but, manifest- 
jing an aptitude for learning, was instructed 
by the favour of his master in the Persian and 
Arabic languages, and in those branches of 
knowledge to which they afforded admission. 
His patron dying, he was sold by the execu- 
tors of bis deceased master to a merchant, 
who again sold him to Mohammed Ghoory, 
with whom he became a great favourite. His 
talents justified the distinction with which he 
was treated, and he was finally dignified with 
the title of Kootb-ood-Deen, the Pole Star of 
the Pnithful. 

The series of princes commencing with 
I Kootb-ood-Deen are, in Oriental history, de- 
I nominated the slave kings. After a few reigns, 

1 they were succeeded by the dynasty of Khilgy. 

I Under Feroze, the first prince of this house, 
the earliest irruption of Mahometan arms into 
the Deccan appears to have taken place. Tliis 
step was suggested by Alla-ood-Deen, the 
I nephew of the reigning sovereign, to whom 
I its execution was intrusted, and the motive 
I to the undertaking was the reputed wealth of 
the princes of the south. From one of them 
immense plunder was obtained, and the com- 
mander of the expedition, on his return, 
mounted the throne of Delhi, having prepared 
the w.ay by the assassination of his unde .and 
I sovereign. The house of Khilgy terminated 
I with a prince named Moobarik, who was mui*- 
dered by a favourite servant, to whom he had 
confided all the powers of the state. The 
usurper was defeated and slain by Ghazi Khan ' 
Toghluk, governor of the Punjaub, who there- 
upon mounted the throne, to which no one 
could show a better claim, all the members of 
the royal house having perished. Thus com- 
B 2 



TogUuk. Mraa still recognized, Ws cruelly tind Ininwl I'y on appcnl lo Rnn*, cn-l 
extortion had excited a universal feeling of produced the cxtra'>rdinar>' r{>*^lac.e r. l«o 
detestation, and lie complained tliat ho no emperors at "'w iritli each other irhU** r-Mt* 
Eoonerpnt down disaffection in ono place, than dont in the same city. J or thri— th^ 

it broke out in another. The person to whom jios'cs^ion of the tc-plrc w.as thu^ cuiteit.-d. 
this complaint was addressed ventured to eug- the people being suiijectcd tn all the calsmiti' i 
gest as a remedy, that the sovereign should of civil war, as carried on in tlie At 

abdicate the throne. The advice was received length, Yekhal, an amhilmiH ami intrlgnmg 
by Mohammed with an expression o{ anger, omtah, succeeded in oU.aimng the imperial 
and the avowal of a determination to scourge power, wUicli he cxcrci«i'il in the name_ of » 
his subjects for their rebellion, whatever might prince who enjoyed nothing of rovcndgniy 
be the conseqnence. This intention he did beyond the title. 

not live to fulfil. An attack of indigestion It was at this period that Timour, emphati- 
relieved his enemies from the effects of Lis cally called " the firebrand of the universe,'’ 
vengeance, and himself from a combination of commented his march, lie crossed the Indu* 
difficulties which only the highest genius or and advanced towards DuUii, Ids course ludng 
the happiest fortune could have overcome. everywhere marked by tbo most borriblc ex- 
Under his successor, Feroze Toghluk, a cesses. IVhilc preparing to att.ack ibe capital, 
qualified independence of the throne of Delhi Timour hecanic apprehensive of danger from 
seems to have been ^needed both to Bengal the number of prisoners which had accirinn* 
and the Deccan. This prince, celebrated both laled during his progress, nnd, to avert it, he 
for the number and magnitude of his public put to death, in cold hiood, nearly phi* liun* 
works, as well as for his clemency, moderation, dred thousand of them. Having freed Idmsclf 
and love of learning, is remarkable also for from this source of disquiet, he arrayed his 
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troops iigainst the imperial city. Its wretched 
ruler issued forth to make a show of resist- 
ance ; hut it can scarcely be said than an 
engagement took place, for the troops of the 
Emperor of Delhi fled, almost without fight- 
ing, pursued by the conqueror to the very 
gates of the city. The sovereign and his min- 
ister fled from its walls under cover of the 
night, and the submission of the principal in- 
habitants having removed eveiy impediment 
to the entry of Timour, he caused himself to 
be proclaimed emperor, and his title to be 
acknowledged in all ‘the mosques. The first 
function exercised by a Mahometan conqueror 
is to levy contributions on the conquered, and 
arrangements were made for carrying into 
effect this necessary consequence of Timour's 
success. Some degree of equity was to be 
obseiwed, for the measure of contributions was 
to be regulated by the rank and wealth of the 
inhabitants. Some of the richest, however, 
it was represented, had shut 'themselves up, 
and refused to pay their shares. Troops were 
sent to enforce compliance ; confusion and 
plunder ensued ; the city was set on fire, and 
the triumph of Timour closed with one vast 
scene of indiscriminate massacre and pillage. 
The flames which had been kindled by ven- 
geance or despair, irradiated streets streaming 
with blood and choked with the bodies of the 
dead. Amidst these horrors, the author of 
them secured a booty so vast, that the cau- 
tious historian refrains from mentioning the 
reputed amount, inasmuch as it exceeded all 
belief. 

The success of Timour wiis not followed by 
the permanent results which might have been 
expected. He remained at Delhi only a few 
days, and having glutted himself with plunder, 
returned to the c.apital of his Tartar dominions. 
His invasion of India resembled rather one 
of those predatory irruptions so common in 
Eastern warfare, than a settled plan of con- 
quest. After be quitted Delhi, his authority 
virtually ceased, and the city remained for 
some time a scene of the moat frightful dis- 
order. It slowly recovered from this state, 
and the authority of its former ruler mthin 
its walls w.as to some extent restored, but the 
reins of extended empire had slipped irre- 
coverably from his grasp. The state of an.nrchy 
which had pie vailed had emboldened the go- 
vernors of the provinces to renounce their alle- 
giance to the Court of Delhi. New kingdoms 
sprung into independent existence, and in a 
brief period a very small district round the city 
of Delhi was all that remained to its ruler. 

Though the positive authority of Timour 
ceased with his departure from Delhi, a prince 
named Khizr, who obtained the government 
shortly afterwards, acknowledged a nominal 
vassalage to him, and caused coin to be struck 
in his name ; but the dynasty of Timour was 
not acluallj’ established in India until the cele- 
brated Baber, after some abortive attemptis, 
succeeded in seating himself on the throne of 
Delhi. 


In establishing his authority, Baber en- 
countered difiiculties which, to a mind of less 
energy, might have appeared insuperable. He 
persevered, however, and extended his con- 
quests as far as Behar, when his progress was 
terminated by his death. That event, according 
to some authors, was hastened by superstition. 
His favourite son, Hoomayoon, was danger- 
ously ill, and some pious follower of the Pro- 
phet suggested that in similar circumstances 
Heaven had been sometimes pleased to accept 
the most valuable thing possessed by one 
friend as an offering in exchange for the life of 
another. Baber was struck by the suggestion, 
and exclaimed that, next to the life of Hoo- 
mayoon, his own life was what he most valued ; 
and that this he would devote as a sacrifice 
for his son's. His friends pointed out a more 
easy though highly costly sacrifice in a dia- 
mond taken at Agra, reputed the most valuable 
in the world, and quoted the authority of 
ancient sages in proof that the proper offering 
w<a3 the dearest of worldly possessions. But 
Baber was inflexible, and proceeded to carry 
I his intention into effect, according to the most 
approved forms of Mahometan piety. He 
walked three times round the sick prince, in 
imitation of the mode of presenting offerings 
on solemn occasions, and then retired to prayer. 
After some time, it is stated that he was heard 
to exclaim, “ I have borne it away, I have 
borne it away and from that time Baber’s 
health is said to have declined, and that of 
Hoomayoon to have improved. On the re- 
covery of Hoomayoon, it is only necessary to 
remark that he enjoyed the advantage of 
youth. With regard to the decline of Baber, 
it is to be observed that he was previously in 
ill health, and no one acquainted with the 
effects of imagination in producing or aggra- 
vating disease, will doubt that the conviction 
of his being a doomed man might accelerate 
the fate which he believed inevitable, more 
especially when acting upon a frame previously 
enfeebled by sickness. But whether this effect 
was produced or not, there is certainly nothing 
remarkable either in the death of the father 
or the recovery of the son. 

The son of Baber, after a few years of 
stormy contention, was forced to yield tho 
throne to an Affghan usurper, named Sheer. 
Many public works tending alike to use and 
ornament, are attributed to this prince ; but 
their reputed number and magnitude seem 
hardly consistent with the brevity of his reign, 
which lasted only five years. In addition to 
his other measures fo^ the public advantage, 
he established horse posts for tho benefit both 
of the government and of commerce. Tradi- 
tion adds, that during his reign, such was the 
public security that travellers rested and slept 
with their goods in the highways without 
apprehension of robbety. The death of Sheer 
w.as succeeded by a straggle for the crown, 
which ended in the restoration of the exiled 
Ison of Baber. This prince dying from a fall 
I very shortly after his elevation to sovereign 
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power, made way for liie son Akbar, whoso 
name occupies so oonspicuous a place in the 
pages of Oriental history. 

Akbar was not fo\wl6en years of age when 
lie ascended the throne. The youth of the 
sovereign exposed the empire to attack, and 
the task of defending it was intrusted to a 
distinguished chief named Beiram, who en- 
tered with vigour upon the task of reducing to 
obedience all who disputed the .authority of the 
monarch. He succeeded in giving stability to 
the throne ; but his imperious temper, aided 
by the intrigues of those who hated or envied 
him, gradually diminished his influence at 
court; and the attainment by the sovereign 
of the period of manhood made him naturally 
anxious to be released from a state of pupilage. 
Akbar accordingly issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing his own assumption of the reins of 
government, and forbidding obedience to any 
orders not bearing his seal. Beiram had 
recourse to rebellion, but, being unsuccessful, 
was compelled to throw himself on the cle- 
mency of his sovereign. Akbar received his 
repentant minister with the greatest kindness, 
and offered him his choice of a provincial 
government, a residence at court, or a pilgri- 
mage to Mecca, with a retinue and allowances 
suitable to his rank. Beiram chose the last, 
but never reached the place to- which discon- 
tent and devotion to the Mahometan faith had 
united in directing his steps, being ass.assinated 
on the road by an Affghan, whose father he 
had slain in battle. 

The reign of Akbar was long, and during 
the greater part of it be was eng.aged in ro- 
' sisting rebellion or invasion within bis actual 
‘nioDs; in endeavouring to reduce to 
''' .. subjection those countries which owned 

•inal dependence upon him, or in extend- 
his empire by fresh conquests. At this 
_ jriod the ^eater part of the Deccan was sub- 
- ject to Mahometan princes, the descendants of 
former invaders ; but community of faith did 
not protect them from the effects of Akbar’s 
desire for empire. Akbar demanded that they 
should acknowledge his supremacy. This they 
refused ; aud the emperor proceeded to attook 
thorn. His success was but partial, but it was 
sufficient in bis own judgment to authorize 
his assuming the title of Emperor of the 
Demu. With one of the kings who had 
denied his right to superiority, Akbar entered 
into rel.aiiotts of amity and alliance. The 
Shah of Beejapoor offered his daughter in 
marriage to the son of Akbar. The offer was 
accepted. The nuptials were celebrated with 
groat magoiSconce. Ferishta, the- eminent 
Mahometan historian, is said to have attended 
the princess on the occasion, and, at the invl- 
totion of her husband, to have accompanied 
the royal p.air to the city of Berhampoor. But 
neither the conversation of the learnt his- 
torian, nor the charms of the youthful bride, 
preserved the prince from courses injurious to 
his haalth and very inconsistent with his 
creed; for, within a few months affer his 
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marriage, ho died from Iho consequences of 
excoBsivo drinking. His death, and the cir- 
oumstanccB connected with it, severely affected 
the previously declining health of Akbar, who, 
in about six months, ibllowcd his son to the 
grave, after a loign of more than fiily-ono 
years, 

Akbar left an only son, SeVim, who ascended 
the throne nfter a brief struggle made by a 
party in the court to sot him aside in favour 
oHiis own BOD, Solim, with oriental modesty, 
assumed the name of Johangtr, Conqueror of 
the World. Ho was binfself, however, under 
tho control of a female, whoso name is distin- 
guished in tho Tomantio annals of the East, 
and ns his passion is tho ino-st rum.arkablo cir- 
cumstance of his life, it merits some notice. 
The e.aptivntor of Jehan;pr was the daughlor 
of aTartor adventurer, who had raised himself 
to favour in tho court of Akbar, and, according 
to tho legend current in Asia, her birth and 
infancy had been distinguished by circum- 
stances of an extraordinary character. But 
whatever might have been the events of her 
childhood, she grow up a woman of tho most 
exquisite beauty ; while in tho arts of music, 
dancing, poetry, and painting, it is said she 
had no equ.al among her own sex. Selim saw 
and admired her, but she was betrothed to a 
man of rank. Tho prince appealed to his 
father, who w.as then living, but Akbar would 
not suffer the contract to bo infringed, even 
tor tho gratification of bis son, and the heir to 
his throne. The death of tho emperor, and 
the succession of Selim, removed the obstacle 
thus interposed either by justice or prudonce. 
The object of Selim’s passion bad indeed tiicu 
become a wife, but this was a matter too 
trivial to bo an impediment to tho gratifica- 
tion of the wishes of tho Conqueror of tho 
World. Tile presumption of her hnsb,and iii 
appropriating a treasure which a prince had 
aspired to possess was punished by his death. 
On tho inexplicable coldness with which 
Jebangir subsequently regarded the woman 
for whom he h.ad incurred so much guilt, and 
on his sudden and excraordinaty relapse into 
all the wild abandonment of his former passion, 
it is unnecessary to dwell. Suffice it to say, 
that after the lapse of some years tho emperor 
espoused the aspiring beauty, whose embraces 
he had bought with blood. Tlie name of tho 
enslaver of tho Conqueror of tho World was 
changed to Hoor Mahal, Light of the Harem. 
At a later period her name was again changed 
by royal edict to Hoor Jehan, Light of tho 
World; and to distinguish her from other 
inmates of the seraglio, she was always ad- 
dressed by the title of empress. Thencefor- 
ward her influence was unbounded. Her 
family were raised to the highest offices and 
distinctions. Her father became vizier, and 
her two brothers were raised to the rank of 
omrahs. The history of Noor Jelian — of her 
intrigues and triumphs, her crimes and her 
misfortunes — is full of interest ; but to pursue 
it further would not be compatible with either 
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tbe Ihnits or tlio object of ibis work. One 
event, immediately relating to that object, 
must not be passed over. It was in the reign 
of Jebangir that an English ambassador. Sir 
Thomas Roe, deputed by James I., arrived at 
the Mogul court, in the hope of securing 
protection to the English in the commerce 
which they were carrying on with India. 
Little, however, was effected by the ambassa- 
dor, although his reception was courteous and 
magnificent. 

The latter yearn of Jehangir’a reign were 
attended by many vicissitudes of fortune, of 
which the haughty and vindictive character of 
his empress, and the rehellious spirit of his 
sons, were among the principal causes. The 
death of the emperor made w.ay for the suc- 
cession of his son, Shah Jehan,who commenced 
his reign by a liberal use of the bow-string and 
the dagger. Resolved, like Macbeth, to secure 
the throne, he w.as more successful than that 
usurper in carrying his resolution into effect; 
and, with the exception of himself and his sons, 
all the male posterity of the house of Timour 
were disposed of. Yet the reign of Shah 
Jehnn was at an early period disturbed by 
disaffection. An able and ambitious general, 
named Lodi, who held the chief command in 
the Deccan, had manifested reluctance to ac- 
knowledge the claims of Shah Jehan, and it 
became necessary to employ force to produce 
conviction of the rightfuluess of the emperor’s 
title. Lodi yielded to this argument, and ten- 
dering submission, was apparently forgiven. 
His pardon was even sealed by an appointment 
to a provincial government, but being ordered 
to attend at court, his reception there was 
accompanied by such studied insult, that an 
affray took place in the royal presence ; swords 
were unsheathed, and Lodi and his relatives 
fled. He took the road to the Deccan, where 
he had previously established an interest. 
Thither he was followed by the emperor at 
the head of an immense army. After a variety 
of operations in different quarters, the impe- 
rial arms were everywhere successful, and 
Lodi,, having experienced innumerable disas- 
ters, died, with the few followers that still 
adhered to him, in an encounter prompted by 
the energy of despair. The emperor continued 
to prosecute the war in the Deccan ; but the 
r.avages of the sword were but a small part of 
the calamities which that unhappy country was 
destined to bear. A severe drought produced 
famine — ^famine w.as followed by pestilence, 
and the dreadful mortality which ensued pro- 
bably hastened the termination of hostilities. 
During his progress homeward, Shah Jehan 
took possession of several fortresses, and ex- 
torted money or an acknowledgment of his 
supremacy, as well as a promise of tribute, 
from the princes through whose dominions he 
passed. 

In following the history of the Mogul em- 
pire, an incident which occurred in the reign 
of Shah Jehan directs attention to a Euro- 
pean nation which for a time acted a conspi- 


cuous part in India. The governor of Bengal 
complained to the emperor that he was 
annoyed by a set of “European idolaters,” 
who had been permitted to establish them- 
selves at Hooghly, for the purposes of trade, 
but who, instead of adhering strictly to the 
business of merchants, had fortified them- 
selves, and become so insolent as to commit 
acts of violence on the subjects of the empire. 
These “European idolaters” were the Portu- 
guese, to whose extraordinary career of dis- 
covery and conquest it will now be proper to 
advert. Their discoveries received the first 
impulse from Henry, the fifth son of John, 
the first king of Portugal of that name. 
Under his auspices, several expeditions were 
fitted out for exploring the coast of Africa and 
the adjacent seas. The first discovery Wcas not 
very important, but was sufficient to afford 
encouragement and stimulate to perseverance. 
It consisted of the little island of Puerto 
Santo, so named from its having been dis- 
covered on the festival of All-S.aints. This 
was in the year 1418. In the following year 
the adventurers were farther rewarded by the 
discovery of Madeira. Eor more than half a 
century the voyages of the Portuguese were 
continued in the same direction, but in general 
without more important results than occa- 
sional additions to the small stock of geogra- 
phical knowledge then existing. Little pro- 
gress seemed to have been made towards the 
attainment of the grand object of these enter- 
prises— viz., the discovery of a new route to 
India — till the latter end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Bartholomew Dias eclipsed the 
fame of all preceding navigators, by his suc- 
cess in reaching the southernmost point of 
Africa, and in doubling the famous promon- 
tory called by himself Cabo Tormontoso, the 
Cape of Storms, but more happily qnd perma- 
nently designated by his sovereign, Cabo de 
Bona Esperanza, the Cape of Good Hope. 
Emanuel, the successor of John of Portugal, 
proceeded in the steps of his predecessor. An 
expedition was fitted out in furtherance of the 
object in view, and committed to the care of 
Vasco de Gama. It sailed from Lisbon on 
the 9th of July, 1497, doubled the Cape on 
the 20 th of November following, and finally 
reached Calicut; thus achieving the triumph 
so long and so anxiously sought. The admiral 
was forthwith introduced to the native prince, 
a Hindoo, called by the Portuguese historians 
Zamorin, by native authorities, Samiri ; and 
after a short stay, marked by alternations of 
friendliness and hostility, set sail on his return 
to Portugal, where he was received with .the 
honours which he had so well earned. 

The Portuguese returned, and received per- 
mission to cany on the operations of com- 
merce. But disputes soon arose, and acts of 
violence were committed on both sides. The 
power and influence of the Portuguese, how- 
ever, continued to extend, and the assistance 
afforded hy them to the neighbouring Ring of 
Cochin, in his quarrel with the Zamorin, .was. 
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rewarded by permiBsion to erect a fort for 
their protection within the territories of the 
former prince. Thus was laid the foundation 
of the Portuguese dominion in the East. An 
attempt to obtain possession of Calicut failed. 
Against Goa the invaders were more success* 
ful. That city was taken by storm; .and 
although subsequently retaken by a native 
force, was again captured by the Portuguese, 
and became the seat of their government, the 
capital of their Indian dominions, and the see 
of an archbishop — the primate of the Indies. 

The Portuguese were not slow in improving 
the advantages which they had gained. They 
claimed the dominion of the Indian seas, ex- 
tended their commerce into every part of the 
East, established numerous factories and forts 
for its management and protection, and waged 
destructive wars — sometimes in maintaining 
what they had acquired, sometimes in endea- 
vouring to add to their power. 

At Hooghly they appear to have established 
themselves with their usual views, and they 
probably exhibited their accustomed insolence 
and violence. Shah Jehan entertained no 
affection for them, having, when engaged in 
rebellion against his father, been personally 
offended by the commander of the Portuguese 
force at Hooghly. The taunt was treasured 
up, and the complaint of the governor of 
Hooghly afforded an opportunity of showing 
that it w.aa not forgotten. Kio emperor's 
orders on the occasion were not more brief 
than decisive : — “ Expel these idolaters from 
my dominions," was the imperial mandate. 
The subahdar, to whom it was addressed, lost 
no time in acting upon it. He proceeded to 
attack the Portuguese factory, and a practi* 

' cable breach being effected, the place was car- 
•y assault. The Portuguese defended 
' ioa with courage, and after the enemy 
the town, continued to fight under 
: ' the bouses ; but being no match for 
assailants in point of numbers, they were 

impelled, after an unsuccessful attempt to 
make terms, to lay down their arms, and trust 
to the clemency of the victor. Their fate was 
better than might have been anticipated, for 
the conqueror spared their lives, and contented 
himself with wreaking his wrath on their 
numerous images, which were forthwith brokeu 
down and destroyed. The affair was altogether 
trivial, and would deserve no notice, but as 
being the first instance in which the arms of 
the Mogul were directed against Europeans 
in the East. 

In other quarters Sliah Jehan carried on 
warlike operations upon a larger scale. Pro- 
fessing the opinion that “ it is not enough for 
a gre.at prince to transmit to his posterity the 
dominions only which he has received from his 
fathers," he proceeded to manifest a practical 
adherence to it by taking measures for the 
subjugation of the Deccan, An immense force 
was collected and divided into several armies, 
destined to execute the ambitious orders of the 
emperor. 


Tliose orders were marked by the most 
reckless disregard of human suffering. The 
country was delivered over to fire, and the 
people to the sword. One hundred and fif- 
teen towns and castles were taken in the 
course of a year, and the kings of Bcejapoor 
and Golconda, unable to offer any effective 
resistance, were compelled to propitiate the 
emperor by the most humiliating submission. 
They renounced their rank as sovereign 
princes, and received commissions from the 
emperor, constituting them hereditary gover- 
nors of their own dominions. In all their 
public acts they were to acknowledge the em- 
peror and his successors as lords paramount, 
and to designate themselves the humble sub- 
jects of the Emperor of the Moguls. Tribute, 
under such circumstances, was not to be for- 
gotten, .and large annual payments were stipu- 
lated for, the first of them to take place on 
signing the treaty. 

But the Deccan was not to enjoy any long 
interval of peace. A Persifin, named Mir 
Jnmla, who had acquired considerable wealth 
by trading in diamonds, bec.amo a resident at 
the court of Xootb, sovereign of Golconda, 
and ultimately obtained the highest command 
there. In that capacity he had conducted a 
war of several years’ duration in the Carnatic, 
where he had gathered spoil of immense value. 
Dissatisfied with his sovereign Xootb, Mir 
Jumla threw himself upon Aurungzebe, son of 
Shah Jehan, who then commanded for his 
father in the Deccan. The desertion of Jumla 
was followed by the imprisonment of his son, 
and the confiscation of so muph of his wealth 
as was within reach. Jumla, who had ac- 
quired the confidence of Aurungzebe, there- 
upon exerted his influence with the prince to 
bring about a war with Xootb, Aurungzebe 
warmly pressed the same views upon the em- 
peror, whose consent to commence hostilities 
was readily obtained. The command of the 
expedition was intrusted to Mohammed, Au- 
rungzebe’s eldest son. Xootb being wholly 
unprepared for w.ar, became alarmed, and 
sought to save himself by coneessions, but 
those which he was prepared to yield fell 
short of the demands of his invaders, Mo- 
hammed thereupon entered Hydrabad, and 
the scene so o^n acted under Mahometan 
conquerors was repeated. Fire and massacre 
raged through the city, and the activity of the 
first of these agents disappointed in a great 
degree the appetite of the conquerors for plun- 
der. So rapid was the progress of the flames, 
that nothing was saved except such articles as 
were indestructible even by fire. Similar hor- 
rors followed at the. old city of Golconda, 
whither Xootb had retreated, and which was 
entered by Mohammed shortly after. Xootb 
was now at the mercy of bis conqueror, and 
it is safd that he was only saved from death 
by the beauty of his daughter, whom, amidst 
these scenes of blood and slaughter, Moham- 
med married. 

The termination of the war . afforded the 
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Pccc.in but a brief period of repose. In the ' 
followini; year the dependent king of Bcejapoor 
died. The vnc.ant titrono was tilled without 
reference to the emperor, and the omission 
of this ceremony was deemed a fit occasion for 
again consigning tlio Deccan to the horrors 
of war. Tile command of tlio invading force 
w.as given nominally to Junila, who had esta- 
blished himself in high favour, but w.as actually 
possessed by Aurungzebe. Victory again at- 
tended the armies of the emperor. The prin- 
cipal fortresses were, in rapid succession, 
rcrluccd, and tho oiTending king constrained 
to suo for peace, at tho expense of 0113^ E.acri- 
ficc that tho (»prico of his conquerors might 
demand. 

The court' and empire of Shah Jclian were 
now about to be agiUated by extraordinary 
events. The atrocious care which Shah Jelmn 
had taken to preserve the throne to his own 
famil3', did not secure him in tho tranquil 
occupation of it. He had four sons, named 
D.ara, Shooja, Aurungzebe, and Morad. The 
emperor being afllictcd with serious illness, 
the exercise of the government devolved upon 
Dara. An edict, directing that the seal of 
D.ara should be considered as valid as tlmt 
of the emperor, had been issued some time 
before the latter became incapacitated for rule, 
but until that period Dara made no use of this 
extraordinar3’ power. Tlic illness of the empe- 
ror, however, accelerated a crisis which had 
long been in preparation. Dara issued an 
order, forbidding, under pain of death, all 
intercourse with liis brothers on the existing 
state of aifairs. Their agents at court were 
imprisoned, their papers seized, and the pro- 
pcrt3' in their hands attached. His brothers, 
on their parts, were not idle. Shooja, the 
second, was administering the govemraent of 
Bengal. Aurungzebe was in the Deccan; 
^lorad, in Guzerat. Each on receiving intel- 
ligence of his father’s illness assigned to him- 
self the crown. Shooja was the first to advance 
towards the capital. The emperor, however, 
recovered, and D<ara, with a propriety of 
feeling not common in the East, returned the 
govemraent into his hands. Shooja's plans 
were not disconcerted b3' the change. Affect- 
ing to disbelieve the report of tho emperor’s 
recovery, ho advanced, but it was to his own 
' discomfiture. He was met by a force com- 
manded by Soliman, the son of Dara, and 
entirely defeated. ^ 

Aurungzebe was less precipitate. He paused 
to make his blow more sure. He levied forces, 
'but not; ho professed, to promote 003' ambi- 
tious designs of his own. With characteristic 
craftiness, he assured his brother Morad, that 
his own vien's were directed to heaven, and 
not to a throne ; but Dara, he declared, was 
unfit for sovereignty, while Shooja was a 
heretic, and consequently unworthy of the 
crown. Under these circumstances, he was 
anxious to assist Morad in ascending the 
throne, after which he should retire to spend 
the remainder of his life in the exercise of 


.dovotion. • Morad w.as entirely deceived by 
these professions, and a junction of their forces 
w.as determined upon. 'While Aurungzebe was 
waiting for tho arrival of ^lorad, he learnt 
that an immense force, under a distinguished 
Rajpoot commander, had adv.anced to oppose 
him. Had Aurungzebe been then attacked, 
his defeat would have been almost certain ; 
bnt he w.ts saved by the absurd vanity of tho 
Rajpoot general, who waited for the junction 
of tho brothers, that he might in one d.ay 
triumph over two imperial princes. That 
triumph w.a8 denied him, for after a long and 
murdcrons conflict, he quitted tho field a van- 
quished man, though efthibiting to the last 
'abundant and cxtraVingant proofh of his own 
contempt of danger. 

Tbc result of tho battle excited great alarm 
in the court of Shah J ehan. Shooja, ever since 
his defeat, had been besieged by Soliman, tho 
son of Dara, in a fortress to which ho had re- 
treated ; bnt as the combination of Aurungzebe 
and Morad seemed likely to afford sufficient 
occupation to the emperor and his forces, it 
was deemed expedient to bring the war with 
Shooja to as spccd3* a termination ns possible. 
Ho was accordingly reinstated in the govern- 
ment of Bengal, on giring a solemn promise 
to abstain from concerting his power into the 
means of attacking his soverei^. The army 
under Soliman, being thus set at rtbert3', 
marched to effect a junction with another 
commanded by Dam, which was advancing 
against tho rebel brothers, Aurungzebe and 
Morad. Dam had fortified himself, about 
twont3’ miles from Agm,^ in a position from 
which it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
dislodge him ; but a tmitor within the camp 
suggested to Aurungzebe a circuitous move- 
ment towards Agra, which was adopted, the 
tents, baggage, and artillery of his army being 
left to deceive their opponents. It was not 
till the rebels were in full march to Agm tlmt 
0am became aware of the artifice which had 
been pmetised. He succeeded, however, in 
intercepting their progress; but a trial of 
strength was now inevitable, although it was 
important to D.am to postpone a Irattle till 
the arrival of his son Soliman, who was ad- 
vancing to join him with the flower of the 
imperial army. Tlie conflict which tcok place 
was obstinate, and the result for a long time 
doubtful. 'Ultimately the victory was decided 
by one of those accidents which.have so often 
determined the fate of armies and of nations. 
Dam, from some cause, dismounted from an 
elephant which had borne him throughout the 
day ; and his remaining troops, seeing the ele- 
phant retreating with the imperial standard, 
and missing the prince fimm the situation 
which he bad previously occupied, concluded 
that he was slain. Dam mounted a horse, 
but it was only to discover that he was de*- 
serted by his followers, who, becoming panic- 
struck by the supposed loss of their general, 
had precipitately fled. Thus A . .nmebe be- 
came master of a field ■ t-ir^"’ 
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lio Imil found liimndlf iicorcoly nllo to uinliitatn 
tlio contcRt. The nrjny of liw! 

onco been paved frotii liiiniiitcnl <ir«trutli«n 
by tbo iiifaUmlion of tbo I{aj|iOol ijeiiernl, iti 
nllowinc Iuh jiiucUoti with Ibe army of Morad. 
Tbo combined forcuR of tlio rubol brollicru 
now, to all npj>rnraiic«, preRorved from a p'lini* 
Inr falo by tbu inabilily of Holiinnn to effect a 
timely junction with bln father Dora. 

The next object of Aiiriinf;j:olw.i wai to obtain 
poFscpRion of tbo person of bis fotlier. A Iofi(; 
sericR of (itratof'em and contit*-r-Rtralnj;(‘m was 
played between tbo emperor and bin son, wb» 
R 0 U(,dit bi« throne. 'J'bo latter, brin;» the 
grc.atcr artist, ultimatelj* triumidicd. Au> 
rungrebo then saluted Morad eiupntor, and 
gravely solicited pcrttiio'-ion to inako a pil- 
griinagc to Jlccca. Morad, who at ln>.l began 
to discern tbo real views of liiR bypocritiral 
brother, was tiot disinclined to Ins relieved 
from bis prcsenco ; and, aAer roiiiu feigned 
reluctance, pave tbo required coireot. 

Aurunprebe pretended to make pre)mr.alioti» 
for bis journey ; it was never conmienced ; 
and each of tlio brolbers, lately confederatei 
in crime, and still aHtciiRtbly want) frii-nd<i, 
turned all bis tbougbls to tbo di<covety of 
means for destroying tbo oilier, llio Miperior 
genius of Aurunipicbo for intrigue again in* 
Eured bis puccckh. Morad was Pcired and 
placed under reRtraint. The time bad now 
arrived when Aurungzebo thought it p.afo and 
expedient to appropriate tiiat prize wliicb be 
bad so long coveted. A body of tlioie con* 
Tcnicnt friends who arc never wanting to the 
favourites of fortune— who ualeb tbo slightest 
intimation of a desire, and stand obsequiously 
ready to anticipate tbo wishes of ttioso on 
whoso favour they live— bcsouglit Annmgzcbe 
to crown bis possession of imperial power by 
•tlio assumption of tbo imperial title, lie 
■ ■■■..d grieved and almost oflended by tbo 
.jal, but not to disappoint tbo wishes of 
who loved him, bo finally accepted the 
■ur thus thrust upon him. Jlis ascent to 
- throno was not marked by any pompous 
ceremonial, for Aurungzebo aflected to dcsplMj 
magnificence, _ and bis contempt for display 
was, at this time, strengthened by the know- 
ledge that his finances were not in a condition 
to bear any extmordinar}' charge. 

Shall Jelian and Morad, bis youngest son, 
were now prisoners of Aunmgzobe. D.am, 
the rightful heir to the throno, was flying 
ingloriously to the boundaries of tlio erapiro 
before the arms of Aurungzebo. Soliman, the 
son of Darn, Laving been abandoned by the 
greater part of his once fine army, found a 
precarious refuge with the chief of n small 
state near the source of the Ganges. Shoojn, 
the second son of Shah Jelian, alone remained 
in a condition to offer any effective resistance 
to the actual possessor of the throne of Delhi. 
The rich and populous districts of Ben^ 
afibrded ample means for recruiting the loss 
which Shooja had sustained in his conflict with 
Soliman. To gain time for the purpose, ho 
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bad recourf-' t'» •li«rim!il.v{iori, tliat 
failing ingrrdlnit of Oiii'iiial p'diey. H** r'Oi* 
gtatiilnlcd Atirtiiigr'-li" on liii a'Uioiog tim 
llitunr, an 1 rolirilcd a c->}nml'<t'<n contitining 
him in llm gnvrtiimrtil of l''-fi"al. Aron.*?' 
Zflte, iboiigli hr did not gr-nit wbsl -w.m 
mrl the ovriturr* «it' }>btfij« with gfrat four- 
tC'y, and Imlli pfin'o^ wm. jirofii*'- In pri»f» <* 
riims by wbirb nrilbrr w.m di-*‘»ircd. At 
iMigtb Sbiinja t'»'ik tbo fioM at t:i« b'ft'! of a 
titiiii>-r«u< army, and msftl.cil «« the r-vpit.sl. 
Having pntsrd AlWiabid, b» look up a 
tilrong position aDiiil thirty inll*-« dUt.vnl from 
that city, wbtTo be awaiti-d tbr apjnuacii of 
Auiuiigrolrf,. That v.nry f;rt.rr.rl nas in no 
baste, bir bo did no* di 'ifp to bring ll.o enemy 
to aelion till tbo arrival of hi" eou Jfobamm' 'J, 
who wa* adianring fr'ini tbo nortb wish tein* 
ftirc'-mmls ; but, on ffC-iving ibis an-o'rioti 
of rtrenglb, bo movi-.l fi.rward with crieriir, 
and tbo bate of the einpiro v.,ai eri tbo 

Jinun of a battle. Hii ttio finil liay of tlio e(i:i. 
lliot, tlie evening v.ill.out r.ny d-ri*iv« 

ndvantago on citbrr r.liir. On the f.ibowing 
d.ay victory roomed alvitil to crown tb- arii.J 
of AMriingr.-1'e, nli'ii an ni>rzp'-*:ic l act of 
Ireacbtry throw bis army into cnnfini’.n, 
Jeswunt Singh, llii! llnj;>'’Ot rbi'-f v,-b.o<fl 
ins.ano v.anity bad fitmrtly b'd to bis defeat 
by the combinoil fiirc>"< of Auntnjrsvb't and 
Morad, bad msdo bis with tiie former 
prince, and on this oce-tkion bis tmojr* were 
arrayed in tbo cause of the new rmp'-rnr. H« 
nccivtd orders to ndvaner*, and be ma*le a 
show of obeying them ; but at a critiral mo- 
ment of tbo battle, when victory sof med within 
the grasp of Aurungzebo, and when ri-trvit 
wnsniin, tbo Unjiiotit eori)m.nidrr retired with 
all bis force. To aggmv.ato tbu ellcct of Ids 
scccKsioii, be fell sudijeiily on the rear of Ids 
ailics, S'iiziiig the baggage and putting to the 
sword tliu Women, with whom tlic movements 
of an livslcrii army arc encumbered. Panic, 
so c.asily * propagated tlirougb an Oriental 
army, began to take place, and, bnt for tbu 
firmness ol Anruiigzclie, would soon have de- 
cided tbo question of victory or defeat. Ifo 
romnined seated on an elephant apparently re- 
gardless or unconscious of the danger which 
menaced him. A personal conflict between 
tbo brotlicr competitors for the empire was 
averted by an officer of Aurungzebc, who 
mslicd beforo that prince, dis.abliiig the civ- 
pliant on wldcli Slionja was monnti.^, so as to 
render him unniaiifigcnble. Tbo place of 
Shooja was immediately taken by one of bis 
cliicfs, who advanced against Aurungzebc on 
an clcpbaiit, and by the violence of tlio shock 
threw that of tbo emperor on his knees, a po- 
sition from which the animal was with diffi- 
culty recovered. Por a moment the firmness 
of the usurper seemed to desort him. He had 
one foot placed ready to alight, when be was 
recalled to a sense of bis situation by the cm- 
pliatic exclamation of an officer : “ Slop — ^you 
descend from tbo throne.” Aurungzebe re- 
gained bis place, and the fight continued. Bis 
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clepimnt sliowin^ n dispoMtion to turn, Au> 
r'.in{;zt:bc ordered Ins feet to bo locked, and in 
tins position the emperor sust.iincd tbe thick- 
est of the tight. Shooja committed the error 
which hnd been fatal to Dar.a, and from which 
Anrungzebc was only preserved by the stern 
warning of a follower. When Ida elephant 
could not he moved forw.ard he descended, and 
mounted n horse which was brought on the 
emergency. The appearance of the elephant 
witii the empty castle, gave rise to a report 
that Shooja had fallen, and flight became uni- 
versal. Aumngzcbo was unable to pursue his 
victory, but ho remaiued master of the field. 
In tho night, however, his ally, the Rajpoot 
chief, returned and plundered the camp. This 
act of aggression was chastised in the morning; 
but though in the sciambling conflict which en- 
sued fortune went against the rajah, how.'isablc 
to carry away his booty. He had the further 
consolation of a temponary enjoyment of the 
distinction of a conqueror, for he presented 
himself lieforc the walls of Agra, and boasted 
that ho had dcfu.ated the emperor. Tho delu- 
sion wiis dissiimted by tho nppc.arance of Au- 
mngzebe, who entered Agra amid many mani- 
festations of humility and sclf-dcuial. His 
father was within its walls, and, on his account, 
his filial piety silenced tho guns which would 
otherwise have celebnalcd his entrance. It 
was not fit,” he said, to triumph in the c,ar6 
of a father over the defc.at of his eon." 

Shooja fled in tho direction of Bengal, pur- 
sued by hlohiimmcd, at tho head of a consi. 
dcrablo force, against which the former was 
un.able to boar up. Shooja, therefore, con- 
tinued to retreat, till an extraordinary incident 
for a time changed the aspect of afrairs, and 
nfforded him hope of better fortune. Before 
the war hlobammed bad been enamoured of 
one of the daughters of Shooja. An overture 
of marriage had been made and accepted, but 
the breach between Uic imperial brothers had 
prevented its being carried into effect. Mo- 
hammed's passion seemed to have p.a8scd 
away ; but while engaged in pursuing tho 
retreating army of Shooja, he received a letter 
from the object of his attachment, lamenting 
the unhappy dissensions between her father 
and the man who hnd been destined for her 
husband. This letter had the effect of re- 
viving the aflfection of hfohammed in all its 
former strength. Tho prince at once alMU- 
doned the cause of his father, and p.asscd over 
to Shooja. He had c.alcul,ated upon being fol- 
lowed by a large part of his army, but in this 
he was disappointed. Ho obtained the hand 
of her for whom ho hnd sacrificed his position 
as the heir of Aurungzebc, and tho nuptial 
celebrations were joyous and mngnificont; but 
calamity was approaching with r.apid stops, 
and the ruin of Mohammed followed hard on 
the indulgence of his passion. Tho detestable 
policy of Aurungzebe discovered the means of 
alienating tho affections of Shooja from his 
son-in-law, and they were employed with bis 
usual precision and success. A letter was ai 


dressed by Aurungzebe to hlohammc-d, appa- 
rently in answer to one from tho prince to the 
emperor. The letter adverted in terms of 
mild reproof to the conduct of Mohammed ; 
his alleged professions of repcnbanco were 
noticed in language of pardon and approba- 
tion ; and the execution of certain designs, 
which were only darkly alluded to, was laid 
down ns an indispcns.ablc condition of complete 
forgiveness. The letter was placed by Shooja 
in the bands of Mohammed, who disavowed 
having entered into any correspondence with 
his father ; but Shooja could not prevail upon 
himself to yield belief to his protestations, and 
ho dismissed the prince from his court. The 
infliction of perpetual imprisonment, or of sum- 
m.ary dc.ath, would have been in perfect ac- 
cordance with the received practice of the 
East ; but Shooja not only suffered Moham- 
med to depart, and to take with him his wife, 
but also a vast amount of trc.asurc, with which 
the munificcnec of tho monarch had endowed 
his daughter. The banished pair proceeded to 
the camp, in which, a short time before, Mo- 
hammed had held tho chief command, but 
where now, though ho w.as received with tho 
honours duo to his rank, the troops by whom 
he w.as surrounded were rather bis keepers 
tb.an his guards. He w.as placed in confine- 
ment at Gwalior, and whether ho was ever 
permitted to emerge from his prison-house 
appears doubtful. But it is certain that bo 
never again atmined any portion of power, and 
that bo died in obsenrity and neglect. 

Shooja, who, since the fatal conflict with 
tho army of Aurungzebc, bad been constantly 
retreating, was at last compelled to quit his 
own dominions and seek safety in Armc.an ; 
but even there ho was still pursued by the 
machinations of his implacable brother. Shooja 
had carried with him considerable treasure, 
and this added to his danger, by exciting tho 
cupidity of the rajah with whom ho had sought 
refuge. A pretext for violence was readily 
found, and, under tho combined influchco of 
avarice and fear, Shooja and his two sons were 
murdered. His wife dc.stroycd herself, and 
two of his daughters followed her example ; 
a third was forced into a marriage with tho 
rajah, but survived tho closing calamities of 
her house but a short time. 

Dana, after his defeat, wandered for a time 
in various directions, apparently without any 
fixed purpose. In Guzorat he, after a time, 
obtained nsHisUince, which enabled him agidn 
to place himself at tho head of an army ; -and 
having opened a correspondence with Jeswunt 
Singh, the Hindoo rajah — who, notwithstand- 
ing ills recent treachery, appears to have ob- 
tained tho emperor’s pardon, and to have 
been left in possession of his power, — « 
person intimated liis intention of desew^ 
Anrungzobo in tho hour of danger, and nw ^ 
Dam to hasten and support hjs deB 
Dam’s evil fortune or want of 
this, as on so many other occ.asii.'’® , , 

Ho waited to augment his ft- ■ ■ 
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7 cbo, Imvitif; ovorcomo Mlioojd, wnn Itift nt 
iciHuro to direct hin nrinioi n);niiii>l liii rider 
brollinr. 

Daro bad forlificd bijnsrU in n itlyotiR 
linn near Ajiiicre. 'I’o diKlmipn bitn ft 
diniciilt, if not n« imjimcliMbln t'^U, niid 
Aurungzolx*, ns usiml, tlmui'iit Irr'seliory ft 
bettor wcnjioii limn llioiio upon whicli nn'ro 
iiigh'inindrd wnrrinm depend. 'J’wo rider*, 
wlio Imd previously been ndlierenlw of Dow, 
now held conimnmm in tbo nnny of Aiiriini;* 
r.obo. At the Kuggc.ition of tlml princi*, tbi-y 
nddressed ft letter to D.srft, olfi-riiiir l« r<-nrw 
their fornicr itlleginncn t'l him, niiil prondoing 
to iniirch over to Ids cninp nt siinrisu the nest 
innrning. D.sm was wnrned not t<i tiunt l*» 
this overture, but the warning wan vain. ]l« 
ordered that admiSHion ahtmld b<5 given t<» the 
expected deserters, and nt tbo npiiointi-d time 
tlicy commenced Ihu nnticipated movement. 
To countenance the delusion, tbo artillery «( 
Aurung7.cbo opened a firo upon them, but 
with powder only. On reaching the < nlrance 
to the camp the mask was thrown tilf—some- 
what earlier, perhaps, than was intemlril, in 
consequence of the suspicions of one of JJnr.a*s 
oflicers, who required the strangers to stop 
till ho should be salislied of their real designs. 
The unwelcome challenge w.as answered by an 
arrow which pierced the heart of the cautious 
ofliccr, and a contest band to hand then com* 
mcnccd. The assailants gained the nununit of 
a mountain nt tho back of Dam's camp, and 
from tins elevation cast down atones and frag* 
nients of rock upon their enemies bcnratli, 
while Aurungzclic, with Ids whole lino ad* 
vanced in tho front. Confusion mged through- 
out tho camp, and panic, tlml mighty con- 
queror of armed hosts, did its work. Dam's 
loss is said to have amounted to four thousand, 
while that of Aurungzebe did not exceed two 
hundred. 

D.ara was once more a wanderer without a 
'■■ig-p1ncc, and for a time w.as subjected to 
"•t inconcciv.ablo distress, lie incdiUitcd 
into Persia, hut tho severe illness of 
: wife, which rendered her removal iinpos- 
-sible, and his reliance upon the friendship of 
a chief whom ho had twice saved from death 
when judicially condemned, delayed his pur- 
pose. The sultana died, and Dam proposed 
to cany into execution his contemplated flight 
into Persia. After proceeding a short distanco 
ho perceived tho obliged and grateful chief 
with whom ho liad lately sojourned following 
him nt the head of a largo body of horse. 
Dam at first supposed that this w.as an escort 
of honour ; but he was soon undeceived by 
finding himself surrounded, disarmed, and 
bound. He was thus carried to Delhi, and, 
after being paraded ignorainiously tlirougb the 
city, w.sa thrown into prison. There, after a 
brief interval, be was murdered. It is not 
undeserving of mention that the treacherous 
chief, who had delivered his benefactor to 
captivity and death, did not lose his just re- 
ward. Having narrowly escaped death from 
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the indignatimi r.f the |>*'Optft at the gat-'S of 
Drill!, when rrlurnini.* from his atrecions 
errand, Im was Iras furttiimtr on approschiug 
his own g'lVi-rnmi-til, Ix-lng stain liv th" rouii- 
try jX'iiplp whrn only a sh'.tt •listnri'-c front 
it* l«>uiidari<-s, 

Tim io’ciirri'iirp of lli'’'' rvm’s wai ftolrrior 
to the death of Hhwjs, tvhi<‘h lmi bet-ii already 
liotired. Soliman, ihe son of Dam, had fora 
time found an mylnm with the Itajsh of 
li-sglinr. j’lit the rajah had his priro, and 
Aurnngzi'he was willing to pay it. Soliman, 
aware of tli" negoliatirui, end- avoiir*-d to e*. 
rape the fate prepare*! for him by flight to the 
itorthwnrd : but, losing bis avay in tlm W’.uii- 
tainotis country, h" fell Into the Immls of bis 
le-lmver, by asbom Ik- aar.s f.rthwith tr.ar.*- 
ferret t'l tie- lend'-r rare of Autungrela-, 

'I’be cour-o of rvent* r-'ll'-re-! Anrungrehe 
from aiuitlicr source of disquiet. After an 
imnri'onnient of more than r'-vert yrar-», his 
father (lied, tliUs lertving th" i!sur{e:r without 
ft conip'.ditor. rrem the age ashioh J;i»ah 
•Tehan had Btt.aiti'sl, hi* death cotiM not to 
regarded as a remarkable event ; lait the clia- 
r.acterof bis son was mieb .as In c ientrro-.riro 
Mispicion ib.at nature ba*! not be--n b ft entirely 
to |K:tform ber own avork. 

AurtmgTobe acM now tl.e nndispuled master 
of a vast t-inpire ; but a new jwi-a-er avas riring 
in the Deccan, which was destined t<> oc.mpy 
a protuittcnl place in llm Iti-lory «it Intlia. 
Till- Mnhintlan consisted of rcveral tribn of 
inonntainerri. avho»o r'rigin and early bi'lory 
partake of that obicuriiy avbich bangs over 
Hindoo nntiqnity. At this period they aa'cro 
brought into notice by tlio anpmmnce ainn.ag 
Uicm of one of tlioso rcmarKablo men whose 
ambition and success astonish and aRliet tlie 
world. Tbo name of this 5I.abralt.a leader wan 
Scamjeo, His fatlicr, named Kbabjcc, bad 
been a Biiccessful adventurer, who, tliough of 
humble origin, Imd played an important |xart 
in tbo intrigues and wars of the Dcccan. 
ftev.ajco was liorn amid the storms of w.ar, and 
during his childhood, was frequently in danger 
of falling into tho hands of enemies. Under 
these circumstances Ids cdnc.ation compre- 
hended little more than instruction in liortc- 
nianship, and in tho use of the various wea- 
pons employed in the Dccc.an, in which .accom- 
plishments ho acquired considerable skill and 
activity ; but be imbibed at the same time n 
deep attachment to his native superstitions, 
and a determined hatred of the Mahometans. 
His chosen associates were persons of wild 
and Lawless li.abits, and scandal attributed to 
him participation in the profits of gang-rob- 
bers. Bat his ambition soon aimed nt higher 
objects. Tho unsettled state of tho country 
favoured his views, and his operations were so 
cautiously conducted ns to attract little notice, 
till ho had possessed himself of a considcrablo 
territory, and presented an nppe.arancc suffi- 
ciently formidable to control the jc.alousy of 
his ncigbbonrs. AVlien Aurnngzebe entered 
tho Deccan, ho opened n correspondence with 
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lir.1 l>Mli wrro Fiinli ]>crfcrl tjw;|ors' 
nf cwry iK'*-etiplif>n of poUfic-il infn!;tii', tlml 
tii'iiluT F«cccM'‘d in pninin;: .nny 
S«\njcc conUiutwl to pursue IiIh own o!ijcct< 
liy liiF own TiwmiF nnlil llie povcnnnonl of 
IV'i'jnpi'nr it nccfFFary lo innlsc nn 

nclivo effort to ^n\)(1uoliim. AMex}V'(iition wrw 
JrfjwtolnMl for t1i>* purpoee, Jmt Scvnjop tli's- 
po'cil of il'« conimsiHipr in « ninniirr perfectly 
clinmetrivtic. He nffecteii .nlnrni, nn«l pro- 
pro M ^n1>^ni^■^ion. A Hmlimin, in the rorvice 
of liiF Maliornct-in enemy, w.w nccnnlingly 
lieFi'itclirri to confer with iiim. I’o tliin per- 
ron Scv.njce cnlnr,:e(i on liis own tlerotinn to 
tlio Hiniino fiitii, on the cxcrlionx lie lm<l 
rntnie in its ro««e, .'»nd thr»re whieli iie I'tili 
rnedit.itcii ; the effect of tlie»e topics on the 
Itralimin hein;; -liiletj hy Inrpc present-", nnil 
Ftil! inr^er pmmi'cr. Hy the nnit/-<l inflnence 
of tiii-e motive*, the pioHs Hmtiinin w-ii eo 
overcome fli! to he in<ine< >1 to rn^ije'l a plan 
for {tettiii" rill of hir emj'loyer. Tlii'; w.a* 
ea;;i tly einhtaeed hy Hevjyre, .an<l the con- 
ference hnija- tip. The iletitnl ohjtcl wa* to 
l>e effecteil hy jirevailinf; upon Afr.ool Khan, 
the Mahninetan pencr.al, to affutil tfevajes an 
interview, each to l>e .a!t<'ni!e<i hyonly .a rin/tle 
fi'lhiwcr ; and the worthy llrahmin foiin'l little 
•lifficulty in Iflrayini; hi* nn-'ter inti the 
tnnre. At the appointed time .*t‘-v.ajee pre- 
jiarvd iiiineelf for tile holy work whicli he w.a* 
nhntit to excente hy the cerenjonie* of relij;ion 
ntul the folaeo of tnatem.nl anpnibaliini. He 
perfomieU hi* ahlnlionti with pernli.nr ran', 
nml. l.nyinj: hi* he.ail at hi* tnothcrV feet, he- 
foti^hl her hler-iiifr. Thu* motally armed for 
the conflict, he did not, hoivcver, in-plect to 
provide liimeelf witli the more Mih't.nnti.nl 
rcfjniiiiti'* of nicci-r* and tafety. To appear- 
ance hi* coverinp waa only a tnrUnn and a 
cotton pown, hut tierieath he wore a rt'-el-chain 
cap nnJ rtcel armour. tVitliin hi* riphl elcevc 
he placed a crooltcil dapper, fcnllvd, in the 
language of the countty, a rcorpion ; and on 
the CnpcTS of Ilia left hand a treacheron* wc.n- 
pon called a tiperV clan-, which coni-isL* of 
throe crooked hlades of rmall diincnaion*, the 
whole being ciu-ily concealed in a half-clo*ed 
hand. Thus .nccoutrcil he elowly advanced to 
the place of meeting. Tiie Khan liad arrived 
hefore him, .and Sevajeo, .ns he ajiproached, 
frcuuently .^topped, as though under tlio influ- 
ence of alann. To assure liim, the armed 
attendant of tiie Mahomet-nn gencr.nI was, by 
the contrivance of the friendly llrahmin, re- 
moved to a few pace.* distant from liis master, 
and the latter approaching Sevajee, the con- 
ference commenced by the ordinary ccrcmoni.nl 
of an embrace. Tlic M.nhrattn prepared to 
make the most of his opportunity, and struck 
the tiger's claw into tho body of the Khan, 
following the blow hy another from his d.ngger. 
The Khan drew his sorord .and made a cut at 
his a's-axsin, hut it fell harmless upon tho con- 
ce.nled armour. Sev.njee’s follower rushed^ to 
his support, and a preconcerted signal being 
given, a body of troops attacked those of his 
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adversary, who had been nlalioncd at n lilllo 
di.stance, ami who, being tinprcjiarcd for such 
nn ntt-nck, found themselves cxpo.sed to ah 
enemy hoforo they could stand to their anns. 
nie vicloty enriched Sevajee with .a vast 
anmnnt of plunder, inil this was little com- 

{ ».nrcd with the ncccs-ion of reputation which 
le owed to it,— the peqiclration of Bucce.“*ful 
trc.nchery heiiig, in hfahratln cstim.ntion, the 
highe<.l exercise of Itiiman penius, 

Sevajee was not always equally fortunate, 
and a fncccsiion of dis.astcrs at length com- 
pelled him to tender his submission to Aiirung- 
r.che. It w.a* graciously received, and .Sova- 
jee was invited to Delhi ; tho inviution licing 
accomp.anied liy a promise, by no inixinH tin- 
nccess.ary, of permission to return to tlio 
Deccati. Upon the faith of Ihi.s lie proceeded 
to Dellii, but liis reception w.as unsatisfactuiy, 
and having expressed some indignation, it w.as 
intimated that tlio emperor for tho future 
deelined seeing liiin at court. Ho was siib.sc- 
queiitly placed under some degree of rc.stmint, 
but be r necceiled in outwitting bi.s keepers and 
effecting hi- <‘*ca])e. 

Hov.ajee now applied himself with his usn.al 
energy to the l.v-i: of more cffL'clnally csta- 
bli-hing his power anil influence, lly a .scries 
of intrigues lie pn'cnrcd fnim Aurungr.ohe a 
recognition of lii* title of rajah, and various 
favtnirs for Iiis son ; and lie availed himself of 
the opportunity afforilvd by a period of com- 
parative leisnri! to revise and complolo tlio 
internal arrangoincnt* of bis povcnimcnt. His 
inactivity seemed to favour tlio lielief that he 
w.ass.ati-ficd with what he po.sscssed, and would 
now settle down into a quiet dependent of tho 
Mogul emperor. TJio»e, however, wlio enlcr- 
tnined this belief were ilcecivcd. Ilis warlike 
habits were soon resumed ; soveml import-ant 
placi-* were t.akon, and Surat, wliich ho liad 
jilundered some year.* hefore, w’ns ng.aiii sub- 
jected to the rainu operation. On tliis, as on 
the former occasion, tho inmates of the English 
factory defended llicmsolves witli a spirit wor- 
thy of their nation.al cliaractcr. Tiie Dutch 
were not attacked, their factory being beyond 
tho scene nf action. The French purchased 
an ignominioti.s imniiinity, hy giving tho Mah- 
ratta.* a ]in*sago through their factory to attack 
a Tartar prince reluming from Mecca with a 
vast lrc.a.snro of gold and silver, and otlicr 
valuable articles. In addition to iiis land 
force, Sevajee fitted out a powerful flool, c.al- 
culnted cither to co-operate with bis troops by 
land, or to add to his wealth liy successful 
piracy ; and being thus prepared to support 
bis intention, be resolved to content birnself 
no longer with exercising tiie functions of 
sovereignly, but determined to .assume the 
style of nn independent prince, and to establish 
an era from the date of bis ascending the 
throne. He w.as enthroned witli all the reve- 
rence which HUficrstition conid lend to the 
ceremony, and a*siimed titles not inferior in 
swollen grandeur to tlio-c home h r oth^ 
Eastern potentates. The addition^cf'^ 
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y>uruti(;7.i.'lic foniiil nnnilH'r liicil'' of rxrtri*". waj {(iiMiolv lch<-5>!i>l Ui t!i>" rr>r:if> fAMAr. 
ConvcrMon lo llie Malmmi'lnn f.Villi wni tKnvi^'s erlj'j't'-'i, r i? 

{wt-cil to tiicir ncrcjitniict', ADiI llm Mti-niasivo tltitniyrtl, 'fif of iji-v six'f 

was suliinisjion to an oj'jtn-j Ivo rajiUato'n {•’.av'i-'f on lli" tUj»5)r, niof all Ih" fi>t7t!« •>( 
tax. To jm'paro the way for tlm (Ir-ign-i i:ovrt»iinriit «r.sir>'-ai!H'>S. SAttara K'-atn*' tS;-« 
of AnrunpiclH!, two linjiioiit |irilic<.s nro »aiil rcijilfno!- of U:*" aal lUo jiCis.tipAl 

to Jiavo liwn taken oil by {lotiniii, anil at of Un* MaSiratta p-nvrr. In a fi-w ye.'so* a 
trcacliernus atlcinjit to sulijert tlio cliiMrenji:rratrr firco v.ns in t!i*> llrl.J 
of ono of tliem to tlio initiatory rite of Ma-iever conimnnir*!. and tril uto ivai i'-iie-l ae- 
lionictanisin was defeated only by tlio de'«|jo.!cnrdiiis to approved }'reee'!>’iit. 'Iho etnj*-:'. r, 
rate valour of tliuir guards. In the war whicli^ liowevrr, aiij"'ared um-xpee'.*'dly l^loro S.vt- 
ensued Aurung7.ubc gained littlo e.illier of! tarn, wldcli lining Inadrejuatcly jifovi'ione-l f.ir 
bononr or advantage, and bis fnurlb »an ? a siege, lell into Ids bands tlu'Ugb jiol with- 
Akbar, while engaged in it, was teinjitcd by out orra«ionIng him severe b*M. I'rotn romo 
the oflbr of tbo aid' of tlio IfajpooLs to raisa error in the construction of a minr, it expbsbal 
tho standard of rebellion ngainiit his fntber. in a direction not contenijdated, and it Is r.sid 
Anrnngr.olio took the same couwe by wWeb that two tUoU'and «d the IwMvgers wetv dv 
ho liad ruined his son Mubnnnucsl with Slmoja. strayed by tlie accident. A inunlli l*;f>ire this 
I.fo addressed a letter to Akbar, ap|ilnnding n event, the Jlabratt.a sovereign bad died from 
protended Hcliomo by wliicb that prince was to tho coiiseijneiiccs of ovcr-exerlion. Ho w.as 
fall U|wrn the Jtojpuots wlion attacked by tho snceecdtnl by bis eldest son, a boy only ten 
oinpcror. This, as was dosigned, fell inb» tlio years of age. 

b.snds of the linjpoot coniniandcr, and Akbar A cbild on snob n Ibrnnc as that of tbo 
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^Talirattns, Yrith his mother for a guardian, 
^yould seem to have little chance of success 
when opposed bj n warrior so experienced, 
and a negotiator so unprincipled as Aurung* 
echo. The Mahrattas, however, continued to 
prosper ; and though Aurungzehe, by a series 
of sieges which occupied several years, suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of many strong 
fortresses, not only were his efforts to crush 
the enemy abortive, but the vast army which 
he maintained was insut&cient even to sup- 
port his authority. His embarrassments were 
aggravated by the difficulty of procuring the 
means of subsisting so large a force. A 
scarcity of grain arose, and the supplies of 
the imperial army from Hindostan were in- 
tercepted by the Mahrattas, who everywhere 
r.av.aged the country in search of plunder. 
The grand army itself was attached on its 
route to Ahmednuggur, a part of it defe.ated, 
and its higgage plundered. The person of 
the emperor might perhaps hare fallen into 
the hands of the Mahnattas on this occasion 
had they ventured to persevere in the attack, 
but on the approach of the emperor's train 
the enemy retired. The great age of Aurung- 
zebe probably saved him from the mortifica- 
tion of beholding a large portion of his con- 
quests severed from the empire which he had 
so laboured to extend. But his earthl 3 ’ career 
w.as approaching.its termination, and the close 
of his life found a fitting scene amid the tur- 
bulence, desolation, and suffering, which r.aged 
around him. He died in 1707, after a reign 
of nearly half a century, and at the patriarchal 
age of ninety-four. 

The ruling passion of Aurungzehe was the 
love of dominion, and he subjected it to no 
restraint from the obligations of morality. He 
was a consummate hypocrite, ever ready to 
cover the most guilty designs with pretences 
of devotion and religious zeal. He is said to 
have made good laws, and to have enforced 
them with vigour, at the same time that the 
administration of the empire was mild and 
equitable ; but though his dominions may not 
have been in all respects so badly governed as 
those of some other Oriental despots, the 
general tenour of his life evinces an utter dis- 
regard of all the principles of justice, and a 
total insensibility to the kind and generous 
emotions of nature. It may be that he rarely 
committed a crime which he did not believe 
necessary to the furtherance of his purposes, 
but no moral obstacle was ever suffered to 
impede them. He manifested a preference, 
indeed, for certain modes of obtaining any 
object of desire, but those modes were the 
meanest and the most vile. Craft and fraud 
were his favourite instruments, and bis long 
life was an unbroken chain of deceit and 
tre.achery. A superficial observer of his cha- 
racter will condemn his’ bigotry ; a more pro- 
found one will probably acquit him of this 
charge, hut it will he only to pass a severer 
sentence on his atrocious hypocrisy. Where 
there is so little to relieve the moral darkness 


of the picture, it is neither instructive nor' 
agreeable long to dwell upon it ; and ns the 
progress of the state is here more strictly the 
subject of attention than the character of its 
head, it will be sufficient to observe that, under 
Aurungzehe, the Mogul empire attained its 
widest boundaries, .as well .as the summit of 
its prosperity and splendour. 

The death of Aurungzehe was followed by 
ia contest for the succession. It ended in the 
elevation of his eldest son, Shah Allum, to 
the throne, which he occupied only five ye.ars. 
Several weak princes followed in rapid suc- 
cession, whose brief and inglorious reigns may 
be passed without notice. The terrible visita- 
tion which marked that of Mohammed Shah, 
entitles it to be excepted from oblivion. Hadir 
Shah, a native of Kborassan, and the son 
of a maker of sheepskin-coats and caps, h.ad 
renounced the peaceful occupation of his 
father for that of a robber chief,' and finally 
seated himself on the Persian throne. Nadir 
being engaged in w.ar with the Afghans, had 
re.ason, or pretended that he had reason, to be 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the court of 
Delhi in relation to his enemies. The murder 
of an envoy furnished him with a less equivocal 
pretext for hostilities ; .and he .advanced to 
inflict punishment with that vigour and celerity 
which ever distinguished his movements. On 
the plain of Karnal, about four days’ journey 
from Delhi, he fell suddenly upon the unsus- 
pecting forces of the emperor, and quickly 
putting them to flight, removed every obstacle 
to his advance to the c.apital, the gates of 
which were thrown open to receive him. For 
two d.ays after the entry of the Persian, 
peace and order prevailed ; but a report of the 
de.ath of Nadir Shah having been raised, the 
inhabitants, under cover of the night, rose 
upon the inv.aders, and the city became a 
scene of tumult and violence. Nadir Shah 
made some efforts to undeceive the people, 
but to no purpose. The light of the morning, 
however, discovered the falsehood of the re- 
port which led to the popular outhreak, by 
showing Nadir Shah in person, giving orders 
to his troops to slaughter, without regard to 
sex or age, the inhabitants of every street or 
avenue in which they should find the body of 
a murdered Persian. These orders were fear- 
fully executed, .and eight thousand Hindoos, 
Moguls, and Afghans perished in a few hours. 
Pillage accompanied hloodshed, and the horrors 
of the scene were aggravated by the flames 
which rose from every quarter of the capital. 
The appetite of the destroyer was at length 
satisfied, and an order given to stay the car- 
nage. 

But Nadir Shah had no intention of allow- 
ing Delhi to escape with this limited experi- 
ence of the effects of successful invasion. He 
proceeded to seize the imperial treasures, re- 
presented as being of vast amount. The pro- 
perty of the subjects was not permitted to 
enjoy an immunity denied to that of the 
sovereign ; contributions were demanded and 
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levied with rigid Bevcril}’. Among n people 
with whom avarice is so strong a passion, 
there were, of course, many attempts to con- 
ceal the possession of wealth ; where this was 
Euspected, torture was used to enforce a dis- 
coveiy. Famine and pestilence followed closely 
on the devastation of the city, and assisted in 
completing the horrors of a rccne from which 
numbers escaped by becoming their own de- 
stroyers. 

Kadir Shah did not exercise the power 
which he certainly possessed of putting an end 
to the Mogul sovereignty, but contented him- 
self with annexing to his oivn dominions the 
provinces on the west side of the Indus, per- 
mitting Mohammed to keep the rest. The 
conqueror then withdrew from Delhi, having 
retained possession of it not quite two months. 
In that space, however, a fatal blow had been 
struck at the grandeur of the ^logul empire. 

That empire was, indeed, fast tending to its 
close. Tlie Deccan c.an sc.arccly be considered 
as forming a portion of it after the death of 
Aurungzebe. M.any ye-ars before the Persian 
invasion, a powerful chief had been appointed 
governor of th.at region, with the imposing title 
of Niz.am-ool-MooTk, Kegul.ator of the State. 
Though nominally the servant of the emperor, 
his object from the first was to establish him- 
self as an independent sovereign, and he suc- 
ceeded. In the subsequent history of Indi.a, 
the Eizam will be found occupying a promi- 
nent place among the M.ahometan princes of 
that country. Another important limb was 
severed from the Mogul empire soon after the 
visit of Kadir Shah ; the sovereignty of Bengal 
being seized by one of those speculators in 
thrones, to whose hopes the unsettled state of 
the country afforded encouragement. The 
government of Onde was rL^urped by another. 
On the westenr side, some of its provinces fell 
to the Afghans, who penetrated to the heart 
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of the empire, .and plundered its capital. The 
Seiks, a sect of f'emi-r/digions, scm!-]'OliticAl 
a«lvcnlurers, jirofited nl«o from the distracted 
state of the country in this qnart'.r. In 
others, the .Tilts and the Itohillaa contributed 
to relieve the Mogt<l princes from the Vrils of 
government ; while the Mahratta*, amidst 
there convul«!ons, were not unmindful of the 
opporloiiily of obtaining nccc'i'i'jr.i of fern- 
lory, power, and influtnco. A i>ortion of the 
public revenue, which in their plundering ex- 
peditions tlicy had originally levied a« the 
price of peace, was now, by tliC wealcne*s of 
tlio Mogul slate, ctdiri to them .a« of right. 
Tlie entire surface of India wa* studded with 
their possessions, wliicli, extending eastward, 
westw.ard, and sonthw.ard, to tiie sea, and 
northward to Agra, wanted noliiing iiut com- 
pactness to coristitul.! tlsem a mighty empire. 
During the reign of a wt-al: sucre- ‘-or of the 
energetic founder of the M.aliratta power, .all 
authority was usurped by the principal officers 
of the state. Two powerful kingdoms were 
thus formed, tiio one under the IVi»hw.a, 
whose capital was at Poona ; tlie oilier «ui>- 
jeet to the commander-in-ch:>-f. who fixr'l the 
scat of Ids government .at N.agjvore. Tlis latter 
acknowledged a nominal dcj>cnd.Tice upon the 
former, and iioth mocked tlie ll.ajah of 5?at- 
tara with ceremonious but empty liornr.ge, 
while they witlihcld from him all rubstantial 
authority. Other Maiimtta chieftains of in- 
ferior imjwrtance also assumed sovereign 
power, tbo principal of whom, with tlie title 
of Guicowar, held part of Gnzerat in a sort of 
feudal dependence upon the Pcisliw.a, aud 
fixed bis residence at Barod.a. 

Such was tlie slate of India .about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when a new ikcwct 
was to enter the field of Indian politics, and 
the foundations of a new empire were about 
to be Laid. 
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first appearance of the English in India 
gseve no promise of their future grandeur. 
The London Eastrlndia Company, established 
solely for the purposes of trade, ■was incorpor- 
ate towards the latter end of the reign of 
Elizabeft. Bantam, in Java, for the trade of 
the Indian Islands, and Snrat, for that of the 
Continent, were long their principal stations. 
On the Coromandel coast they first established 
themselves at Masulipatam, subsequently at 
Aimegum, and finally at Madraspatam, where, 
by the favour of a native prince, they obtained 
permission to erect a fortification, which re- 
ceive'd the name of Fort St. George. Tegna- 
patam, on the same coast, which was purchased 


from another native prince, ■was, in like man- 
ner, fortified, and became a station of somo 
im^rfiince under the name of Fort St, D.vvid. 
On the opposite coast, the island of Bombay, 
which had been ceded to the British crown as 
part of the marriage portion of Catherine of 
Portugal, Queen of Charles the Second, was, 
by that sovereign, granted to the Company, 
and in process of time it superseded Surat as 
their pnncipal station on the western coast. 
In Bengal their progress was slow and subject 
to frequent checks. They, however, succeeded 
in establishing various factories, of which that 
of Hooghly was the chief, but for the most 
part they were dependent on Fort St. George. 
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Etration of BritiHh nffairs in that part of India. 
Against this pLaco Dupleix directed tlie nmiB 
of the French ; but the aid of the nabob had 
now been secured by the English, partly -by 
tlic desire which ho entertained of revenging 
hii defeat, partly by virtue of an engagement 
to defray a portion of the expense of nis army; 
and thus assisted, the English were able to 
repel the attacks made upon them. The ap- 
pcaraneo of a British fleet also added to their 
confidence and security. Thus foiled, Dupleix 
liad recourse to those arts of intrigue in which 
be was a proficient, and by them succeeded in 
detaching the nabob from his European allies. 
He was still, however, unable to possess him- 
self of Fort St. David, and the arriv.al of an 
.additional naval force under Adminal Boscawen 
emboldened the English to iindcrtako an at- 
tack upon Pondicherry. This, however, failed, 
no less signally than the attempts of Dupleix 
upon .Fort St. David. The inform.ation of the 
assailants was imperfect and erroneous; the 
engineers were unequal to their duty ;'in some 
instanccH even the want of courage was an 
manifest as the want of conduct, and the Bri- 
tish force returned from Pondicherry with the 
loss of more than a thousand men. The 
peace of Aix-ln-Chapcllo restored Madras to 
the English, who resumed possession in Au- 
gnat, 1749. 

Humble ns was yet the position occupied 
by our countrymen in India, there wore not 
wanting indications of an approaching change 
in their relations to the people of the country. 
Instead of seeking protection from the native 
authorities, they began to bo regarded .as in a 
condition to extend it. Prior to the restora- 
tion of Madras, a SInhratta prince had pro- 
senUd himself at Fort St. David to solicit 
their assistance in regaining the throne of 
'J'anjnrc, from which ho had been expelled. 
Tlie fugitive prince promised that the fort and 
territory of Dovi-cottali sliould be the reward 
‘f placing him on the throne, and to remove 
. doubts of the practicability of effecting his 
toration, he declared that, if supported by 
. nioderate force, the people would rise in his 
, iK'half.^ On the fiiilh of tlicso representations, 
the British authorities despatched an expedi- 
tion against Tanjore, but the expected assist- 
ance fiom the people of that country was not 
forthcorning ; and after encountering some 
difficulties and disasters, the British troops 
returned to Fort St. David. Tlio government, 
however, resolved upon m.aking a second 
attempt, although it was apparent that no 
hope of av^istanco from the population of Tan- 
jore ctJiild Ihi entertained. It was thought 
dangerous to continue under the reproach of 
defi-at, atid further, a strong desire existed to 
obtyin |v)4ie3rion of Devi-cottah, on account 
of its preMimcd commerciivl advantages. A 
new expnlitiofi w-is fitted out, and Devi cot- 
tall was taken. tVith this acquisition the war 
terniinaf'-d, tlie reigning sovereign of Tanjore 
cr.ri'er.ting to c uifiroi the English in the pos- 
lej-io.o cf it, and to make a small provision 
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for the support of his rival ; the English, on 
their part, engaging for his pcacoablo beha- 
viour. These terms, it was believed,' wore 
more favourable to the inv.idcrs than could 
havo been obtained but for the extraordinary 
circumstances of tbo Carnatic. 

The Bajab of Trichiiiopoly bad died without 
issue, in the year 1732. Throe wives survived 
him, the second and third of wlioni dutebusly 
devoted themselves to death on his funeral 
pile. Tlie first, Cither from a dislike to -this 
mode of quitting life, or, ns was alleged, in 
obedience to the wish of tho dcpartcu rajah, 
conveniently communicated to his confidential 
minister, preferred to live and to succeed to 
tho govcrnnioiit. The commander-iii-chicf of 
the forces raised a party in opposilion to her 
protensions, and to resist him the queen sought 
the assistance of the Nabob of Arcot. It w.as 
readily given ; and an army was despatched 
by that prince to 'Trichinopoly, under tho 
command of his son, who was aided hy the 
counsels of a man named Chunda Sahib. Tin's 
person, wlio was allied to his sovereign hy 
marri.agc, possessed considcrablo aliilily and 
not loss ambition. By the successful exorciso 
of tbo former, lie bad found means to gratify, 
tho latter, having raised himself by a scries 
of successful mo.aHurcs, first to tho aotiial 
administration of tho govornment, and, finally, 
to the nltainmciit of tho formal appointment 
of Dowan. In socking tho assistance of tho 
nabob and his ambitious minister, tim queen 
was not iuBonsililo of tbo danger wliich sho 
incurred, and tbo foreign troops wore not 
admitted into the fort until tbo good inten- 
tions of thoir leaders were vouched, to all 
appearanco, by tbo most solemn obligation 
that can bind tho conscience of a Mussultuan. 
Cbunda Sahib tendered his oalli ujion the 
Koran ns the guarantco tliat tbo troops should 
bo introduced for no othor purpose than tho 
confirmation of tlio queen's authority,' after 
wliich they should bo faithfully withdrawn ; 
but tho oath was actually taken, not upon tho 
Koran, but on a brick wrapped in a covering 
similar to that in which the sacred bonk of tho 
Mahometans is usually enveloped, and Ohunda 
Sahib felt his conscience free. Ho exorcised 
bis freedom to tho full extent, by putting an 
end to tiio authority of tho queen, imprisoning 
her person, and hoisting on tlio wail of tho 
fort tho flag of Tsl.am. Clmnda S,aliib li.avirig 
.achieved this conquest, was thought tlie fittest 
person to administer its government under tlio 
authority of his master. ^'Iiis appointment 
excited jc.a1ousy and alarm in tho minds of 
somo of tlio advisors of tlie Nabob of Arcot, 
and tlic 3 ' endeavoured to communicnlo to that 
prince a portion of their focliiigs. Failing in 
this, tlicj' commenced a series of intrigues with 
tho MahratUis, tlio object of whicli was tiio 
removal of Cliunda Sahib, wlio, with his oldest 
son, was finally made prisoner and in.arched to 
S.attara, A Maliratta governor took his place, 
and a large extent of country thus fell under 
tho power of that people. 
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The wife and younger son of Clmnda Sahili 
took refuge at rotidicherry. There they were 
treated with great .respect by Dupleix, the 
governor, who designed to make Chunda Sahib 
an instrument of advancing the French inter- 
ests in India. A correspondence with the 
.prisoner of tlio Mahratlas was opened, and the 
French governor had the satisfaction of ascer- 
taining tlint he w.as not indisposed to enter 
into his views. To serve them tfreotually, 
however, it was necessary that ho should be 
at libel ty ; negotiations for the purpose were 
commenced, and Chunda Sahib obt.aincd his 
freedom. Ho left Sattara c.arly in 1748, and 
for some time his fortune was chequered by 
an alternation of happy and adverse events. 
But these were of little importance compared 
with others which followra, and which not 
only aiTcctcd the interests of Chunda Sahib, 
but convulsed the whole of that largo portion 
of India denominated the Carnatic. These 
events were the death of ifizam-ool-SIoolk, 
and the contest which cnstied for the posses- 
sion of his power and territories. The de- 
ceased Nizam left several sons, and in addition 
to their claims, wlmtevcr they might be, those 
of his grandson, by a favourite daughter, were 
asserted, on the ground of .an alleged test.a- 
mentary disposition. Chunda Sahib deter- 
mined to uiako common cause with Mozutfar 
Jung, the grandson of tho deceased Nizam, 
this determination being taken with a due 
re^rd to his own interests. His price was 
paid in his apimintment to tho rank of Nabob 
of Arcot, and the conquest of tho Carnatic 
Wits to be forthwith undertaken. Duplcix 
was perfectly ready to assist tho confederates, 
and a force of four hundred Europeans and 
two thousand sepoys, under the command of 
M. d’Auteuil, was despatched to their aid 
from Pondicherry. They joined without diffi- 
culty the army with which they were to 
co-operate, now amounting to forty thousand 
men. A rictory gained principally by means 
of the European troops, the death of the 
reigning Nabob of Arcot, the capture of his 
eldest son, ' and tho flight of the younger to 
Trichinopoly, left the conquerors at liberty to 
march to the capital, of which they imme- 
diiitely proceeded to take possession. The 
news of these events reached Tanjoro while 
the English were in that country, and tended 
materially to assist them in making favourable 
terms with the reigning prince. Between that 
prince and Chunda Sahih there were many 
grounds of enmity, and the success of the 
latter was the source of great alarm at Tan- 
jore. The feeling was not ill-founded, for 
Chunda Sahib, after wasting some time in 
ostentations pageantiy .it Arcot and Pondi- 
cherry, proceeded to Tanjore, demanding a 
large sum for arrears of tribute alleged to be 
due from the sovereign of that country, and 
.another sum of great amount, to repay the 
expenses of the expedili'.'n. After a long 
season of negotiation, and some demonstration 
of hostility, the Tanjore government agreed to 


pay a heavy ransom ; but before the first pay- 
ment was comjdetcd, Chunda Sahib received | 
intelligence of the adv.ance of Nazir Jung, the ; 
second son of Nizain-ool-Moollc, who, being on * 
the spot when his father died, had seized his 
treasure, and was recognized by tho .army ns 
his successor ; and who, to givo to his assump- 
tion of tho sovereignty a colour of right, pre- 
tended that his elder brother had renounced 
his claim. The news of his .approach relieved 
Tanjore from the unwelcome presence of its 
invaders, for although but a small part of the 
stipulated ransom had been received, they 
broke up their camp with precipitation, and 
retired towards Pondicherry, N.azir Jung was 
at the bead of an army estimated at three 
hundred thousand men, but the actual strength 
of which fell far .short of that number. On 
entering the C.arnatic he sought the assishanco 
of the English, who, it is said, were convinced 
by tho vastness and splendour of his retinue, 
that ho was the lawful ruler of the southern 
provinces. It is probable, however, that in 
complying with his request for military aid, 
the English were more influenced by the fact 
that the power .and influence of the French 
were exerted in favour of tho rival of Nazir ' 
Jung, than by any regard to the legitimacy | 
of his title ; but, whatever were their motives, 
they dc.spatchcd to his camp, which was now 
in sight of th.at of Mozuflar Jung, a body 
of six hundred Europe.ans, commanded by • 
Major Lawrence. It is a remarkable fac^ | 
that while the English and French were thus ; 
preparing for hostile action in Asia, tho two I 
nations in Europe were at peace. With ( 
reference to this .anomalous state of things, | 
Monsieur d’Auteuil sent a message to Major 
Lawrence, intimating that although the two 
nations took opposite sides, it was not the 
intention of the French commander to shed 
any Europe.an blood ; but us he did not know 
in what part of Nazir Jung’s array the English 
took post, he could not be hl.amed if any shot 
came that way. Major Lawrence answered 
that the English colours were carried on 
the flag-gun of their artillery, and that if 
M. d’Auteuil would look out, he might thence 
ascertain where tho English were posted ; that 
he was ns unwilling as the French commander 
to spill Europe.an blood, but that if any shot 
came his way it would certainly be returned. 
Subsequently a shot from the French intrench- 
ment did fly over the English battalion, and 
hlajor Lawrence, conceiving that it was fired 
by M. d’Auteuil, with the design of trying 
the disposition of the English, ordered it to be 
answered from three- guns. 

At the time when the French commander 
made the communication which has been re- 
lated, be was in a state of great difficulty and 
perplexity. Several officers who had obtained 
a liberal share of the partial payment mode by 
the King of Tanjore to the invaders of his 
dominions, had found that their newly-ac- 
quired wealth required leisure to enjoy it, 
and they had, consequently, solicited and ob- 
c 2 
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fained permission to quit tlie camp for a short The result was, that Major Lawrence, the cbm- 
time and to seek repose in the city. This mander of the English troops, returned to 
created discontent among those called upon to Fort St. David, and Nazir Jung proceeded to 
supply their places. They complained loudly Arcot. There, regardless of the perils by 
of being exposed to danger without hope of which he was surrounded, he surrendered 
advantage, while the men who, without fight- himself entirely to pleasure.^ 
ing, had" acquired wealth at Tanjore, were per- The French commander, in the mean time, 
mitfed to retire from the -field ; and they de- was not idle. He captured a fortified pagoda 
manded such an amount of money as would about fifteen miles west of Fort St. David, 
place them on an equality with those whom and the restored Nabob of Arcot, becomihg 
they succeeded. To restore military subordi- alarmed at his progress, claimed the assistance 
nation, one of the malcontents was arrested, of the English, promising to pay all the ex- 
bnt the measure was met by a demand from penses of the troops that should be afibrded 
all the rest to be placed in the same situation him. A force consisting of four hundred 
with their companion. This requisition would Europeans and fifteen hundred sepoys, com- 
probably have been complied with, had not manded by Captain Cope, was despatched in 
necessity forbidden it. So many ofilcers could answer to the request of the nabob ; but differ- 
not be spared, and for the time they escaped ences not less irreconcilable than those which 
punishment. Tire natural consequences of this had separated the English and Nazir Jung, 
impunity were manifested in the ' conduct of and not very dissimilar in their nature, brought 
the private soldiers, who, imitating the ex- the plan of co-operation to a speedy close ; an 
ample of their ofiicers, became insubordinate, event accelerated by the inability or unwilling- 
insolent, and regardless of their duty. The ness of the nabob to discharge his engagement 
disorder was consummated by thirteen of the to defray the expenses of the British force, 
discontented officers throwing up their com- Immediately on the departure of that force, 
missions and quitting the camp, when M. the French attacked the camp of Mahomet 
d’Auteuil, fearful of risking a battle under Ali. It wonld be ridicnlons to call that which 
such circumstances, determined on withdraw- ensued a battl^ for the French had only to 
ing from the field and marching back to match up to the intrenchmenta, which were 
Pondicherzy. This determination was a severe abandoned by those within them. Horse and 
blow to the hopes of the party in whose cause foot fied with the greatest precipitation and in 
they had taken the field ; and it was the more the utmost confusion. The French did not 
fearful because there was little reason to doubt lose a single man, while the nabob lost nearly 
that the retreat of the French would be fol- a thousand, and with difficulty made his own 
lowed by the defection of the whole anny. escape to the camp of Nazir Jung. The 
Before this should take place, it behoved the French advanced to Gingee, a fortress of some 
confederated leaders to choose the course strength, which was magnified extravagantly 
which appeared most likely to insure their in the estimation of native opinion. Of this 
safety. Cbunda Sahib resolved to accompany place they gained possession with a rapidity 
the French to Pondicherry. MozufiarJuug, calculated to astonish even themselves, and 
who had been for some time in negotiation which bad the effect of awakening Nazir Jung 
withNazij Jnng, resolved to surrender himself from the torpor in which he had so long slnm- 
' - to tliat prince. Promises of liberal treatment bered. He took the field, but with a dimi- 
"re held out to him, confirmed, it is stated, nished army, and under other discouraging 
'ho sanction of an oath. They were ful- circumstances. Supplies were procured with 
in the inode usual in the East. 'When difficulty, and from this cause, combined with 
person of the defe,atcd prince was secured, the inclemency of the weather, sickness began 
- was subjected to all the rigours of cap- to appear in his camp. 'Within that camp, 
■ tivity. _ _ ■' however, he had worse enemies than even 

Among the immediate consequences of these famine and disease. Dupleix had been for 
events were the retaking of Arcot, and the several months carrying on an intrigue upon a 
transfer of the government to IMahometAli large scale, and at length the disaffected offi- 
Kltan, son of Aunverdy AH Khan, the former cers of Nazir Jung commanded one-half of bis 
nabob, who h.ad fallen in the battle which gave army. Tliis attack upon the fidelity of his 
_ I>')-;e'-ion of Arcot to Chunda S:ihib. enemies’ officers had not prevented Dupleix 

I’nt N.azir Jnng was not of a disposition to from c.inying on simultaneously a negotiation 
■pnryao hss good fortune. Differences arose with their roaster, who, wearied with the 
l.etwcen the English commander and the difficulties with which he had to contend, 
pTUiCC, in consequence of the constant evasion difficulties greatly aggravated by his own 
of a request of the former for the confirmation weak and niiwarlikc ch.-iracter, had resolved 
Mitdras, made by to end them by conceding to the French 
Jla./onitt All m return for the as.-istance ren- nearly all they asked. At the very, time, 
birt. Another cause of difference was however, when the concession was resolved on, 
t..e rr.u-sl r.f the Etigli-h to march with Nazir the plot, of which Nazir Jung was to be the 
Jn ns to Arcot, a step which it was iinadvis- victim, was ripened. Its maturity was an- 
*."7 •'* bikf. as it weald Itave exposed noiinccd to Dupleix, and he promised to take 

ihe-.r s-AUvraetti to tje attacks ot the French. 1 measures for seenriug the succe&s which so 
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rancli time hnd been opont in preparing. In 
^December a force of about eight hundred 
Europeans, and about three thousand sepoys, 
under the command of de la Touche, ad- 
v.ancod from Gingee upon the camp of Nazir | 
Jung. After defeating the ndv.anccd posts, 
they attacked the main body of the army with 
success. Some anxiet}’ was excited by the 
appearance of a v.ast body of horse and foot at | 
some distance, drawn up in order, and extend- 1 
ing as far ns the eye could reach ; but it was 
set at rest by discerning in the centre an ele- 
phant bearing a white flag, which was the 
signal of the confederates of the French, and 
.a halt was made until some further demon- 
stration of their intentions should be made. 
The issue was not long doubtful ; Nazir Jung 
fell by the hands of one of his treacherous 
dependents, and hlozuflar Jung w.as saluted 
Viceroy of the Deccan. The fall of the chief 
is in Oriental armies almost invariably followed 
by flight, and this instance afforded no excep- 
tion to the rule. Victor}' rested with the 
French, and they forthwith applied thcin- 
sclrcs to reap its fruits. In this labour, how- 
ever, they met powerful coinjictitors in the 
Fat.an chiefs whose perfidy had led to their 
triumph. These worthy persons proceeded 
to Pondicheriy for the purpose of enforcing 
their demands, extending to the remission of 
all arrears of tribute, which they bad not 
paid for three years, the grant of certain 
additions of territory, the exemption of those 
additions, as well as of the countries which 
they previously possessed, from the payment 
of tribute to the hlogul empire, and, what 
more nearly concerned tlie French, the delivery 
of one-half of the value found in Nazir Jung’s 
trc.asury. After much discussion, in the course 
of which Dupleix paraded his own moderation 
a.s an example for those with whom ho was 
negotiating, some abatement w.as effected in 
their claims, and the nabobs sw'oro on the 
Horan allegiance to the new viceroy. 

Pleasure and magnificent display now occu- 
pied the entire attention of the French and 
their ally. The new prince was enthroned 
with the greatest pomp, and in the splendid 
pageant Dupleix was the principal actor. At- 
tired as a dignified Mahometan in a dress pre- 
sented to him by the now sovereign, the vain 
but wily European bent before the prince in 
acknowledgment of being appoint^ed governor 
of all the provinces south of the Kistna. This 
w.as not the only favour bestowed on the 
French and their representative. Dupleix 
was elevated to the rank of a Heft Huzaree, 
or commander of seven thousand horse, and 
permitted to bear an ensign, assigned to per- j 
sons of the highest note in the empire. No 
money was to be current in the Carnatic but I 
such as was coined at Pondicherry ; the Mo- 1 
gill’s revenues in all the countries under Du- 
pleix’s government were to be remitted to 
Kim, and he was to account for them to the 
viceroy ; the authority of Chunda Sahib, as 
Nabob of Arcot and its dependencies, was to 


I be subordinate to that of Dupleix, and in the 
distribution of rewards and honours to those 
who hnd assisted Mozuffar Jung in obUvining 
the throne, the will of Dupleix w.as that of tlie 
sovereign. According to the constitution of 
the Mogul empire, many of these grants could 
have no validity till confirmed by the emperor; 
but Dupleix did not, op this account, postpone 
the assumption of the powers convoyed. Ho 
held his durbar or court in his palace at Pon- 
dicherry, surrounded by all the state which 
bcc.amo an Eastern potentate. One Orient-vl 
custom was alike agree.ablo to his vanity and 
his cupidity, and it was rigidly enforced. 
Neither native nor European was suffered to 
approach his august presence without a pro- 
pitiatory gift. The same spirit was carried 
into the settlement of his claims upon the 
gratitude of Mozuffar Jung, It is true that to 
the Patau chiefs he bad v.aunted of his modera- 
tion ; but his self-denial was not so rigorous as 
to restrain him from receiving for his private 
benefit a sum of money, which, it is believed, 
did not fall short of three hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, besides other marks of the 
kind feelings of Mozuffar Jung, in the form of 
valuaidc jewels. Thus provident for himself, 
decency required that he should show some 
regard for tlie interests of those whom he 
commanded and those whom he served. Ac- 
cordingly a sum of about fifty thousand pounds 
was obtained from the prince for distribution 
among the oilicors and troops who fought at 
Gingee, and another sum of like amount was 
paid into the treasury of the French govern- 
ment fur the expenses of the war. 

These .affairs being adjusted, Mozuffar Jung 
set out for Golconda, escorted by a detachment 
of French troops, European and sepoy, com- 
manded by M. Bussy. In passing through 
tlie territory of one of the Fatan nabobs, who, 
h.aving placed Mozuffar Jung on the throne, 
hnd failed of obtaining the full reward to 
which, ■ in their own estimation, they were 
entitled, an affray took place between some 
horsemen of the price’s train and some vil- 
lagers. This gave a^retext for the nabob of 
the district to attack the army of his acknow- 
ledged lord ; and though the fidelity of him- 
self and his brethren had been vouched by an 
oath on the Koran, it appeared that none of 
them felt any hesitation in turning their arms 
against one to whom they had so lately bound 
themselves by the most solemn sanction in 
relations of ' subordination and allegiance. 
Having betrayed the predecessor of Mozuffar 
Jung, they now arrayed their troops against 
the sovereign of their own choice and creation. 
A conflict ensued, in which, by the aid of the 
French troops, the twice perfidious nabobs 
were worsted. One of them was slain, and 
another left the field desperately wounded. 
The imprudent ardour of Mozuffar Jung in 
pursuing them led to his own destruction. 
The flying chief turned on his pursuer, and in 
a personal contest Mozuffar Jung received in 
the brain the javelin of his adversary, who ' • 
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ne.’tt insl.iTit fell morlally wounded by tbe 
followers of tbe prince. 

In this emergency it became necessary to 
tbe interests of the French to find a successor 
to tbe Ticeroy.alty of the Deccan, whose in- 
clinations might be as favourable to them as 
were those of their fallen patron. Mozuffar 
Jung bad left a son, but he was an infant, and 
tbe favours received from his father were not 
sufiicient, in the judgment of the French com- 
mander, to counterbalance bis own want of 
power to add to them. The support of the 
French was therefore unceremoniously trans- 
ferred to another branch of the vice-regal 
house, and Salabat Jung, a younger brother 
of Nazir Jung, whose cause the English had 
embraced, was chosen by the French as the 
new ruler of the Deccan. This arrangement 
had been made by M. Bussy under circum- 
stances which rendered it expedient that some 
determination should be speedily taken ; and, 
on communicating it to his principal, Dupleix, 
ho had the satisfaction to find that it was 
entirely approved. The new subahdar being 
ready to confirm all the cessions and privileges 
which his nephew had conceded to the French, 
and even to go beyond him in this respect, it 
is obvious that he possessed the only qualifi- 
c.-itiQn which, in the eyes of Dupleix, would 
give to one candidate for the throne a pre- 
ference over another. 

While the French were thus carefully and 
energetically advancing their interests, the 
English were doing little for the protection of 
theirs, and Mahomet Ali seeing slight prospect 
of succei-srully maintaining himself as Nabob 
of Arcot by the aid of ins English allies, was 
cndc.avouring to make terms with their ene- 
mies. To avert-tbis result, aud in compliance 
with his pressing solicitotions, small bodies of 
troops were sent by the British to his .assist- 
ance, hut little success attended their opera- 
' tions, .and the dominions claimed by Mahomet 

” Were gradually passing into the hands of 
' tmpetitor. 'Die British troops finally 
1 efuge under th^valU of Trichinopoly, 
■.cd by Chnnda ^hib and the French. 

lie conflict of interc.sts between the English 
t-.nd the French seemed indeed about to find a 
ttmiination in the complete and unchecked 
n.'Cfndancy of the latter power. The trade of 
the En"li^h Company would have been lost 
with their political influence, for if Dupleix 
had failed entirely to drive them from the 
coa<t, ho would h.ave thrown in their way 
impedinu-nt' wlilcli would have rendered their 
C'.mniercc nnpn.fihabla. Such appeared to be 
the prill ablejlendency of events at the moment 
wlien the r..unJati<ins of the magnificent em- 
pire of British India were about to be laid. 

_ Among tlie cotiiiiifrc:.al rervants of tlio Eng- 
l-*h I’,'.«*.-lndia C'mipMiy was a yonng man 
r,.n:."d Itidcft CUve. The son of an obscure 
ci-.*:r.try gent!, man, of good linc.-.ge but small 
f.-rtui e, h» h.sd been suit to India in the 
c-fa-i'y of a writer, paniy because the ap- 
p '.ntir. .-ot afr>r-! d a provirion lor one mem- 


ber of a very large family, and partly becanss- 
the wayward character of the youth seemed to 
offer bat slender hope of his succeeding in any 
pursuit that might be open to him at home. 
The duties and occupations of writers at that 
period were far different from what they are 
now. They were not employed in preparing 
themselves, by study and by practice in sub- 
ordinate offices, for controlling at a future 
period the revenues of vast and populous dis- 
tricts, or exercising the highest and most im- 
portant judicial functions. They were literally 
commercial clerks ; and though there was then, 
as now, a gradation of rank through which 
they ascended, that gradation had reference 
solely to commerce, as the names by which 
the superior classes were distinguished, factor, 
and junior and senior merchant, sufficiently 
indicate. From the peculiar situation of 
foreign traders in such a country as India, a 
few of the highest class of servants were oc- 
casionally called upon to discharge political 
and diplomatic duties ; and from the same 
cause a few troops were entertained for the 
defence of the Company’s factories. But the 
employment of the Company’s civil servants in 
duties unconnected with trade was an acci- 
dental and extraordinary departure from the 
general coui'se of things, and their military 
establishment was maintained solely for the 
protection of their commerce. 

The connting-house and the warehouse were 
scenes little adapted to the vivacious tempera- 
ment of Clive, and his career at Madnas, where 
he arrived in 1744, was not quite unmarked 
by thaterratic conduct which bad distinguished 
him at home. Instances are on record, and 
might readily be quoted; but as they form 
part of the personal, not the political histoiy 
of Clive, it is more important to advert to 
such incidents as are connected with pnblio 
events, and have the further adv.antage of 
giving indications of those qualities which 
were more fully developed at a future period. 
When Madras was token by La Bourdonnais, 
Clive was among the English residents who be- 
came prisoners of war, and gave their p.arole. 
The subsequent infraction of the terms of the 
capitulation was regarded, and justly, as re- 
lieving them from any obligation which they 
kid incurred under that capitulation, and 
Clive, disguising himself ns a native, succeeded 
in making bis escitpe to Fort St. David. The 
circumstances of the times concurring with 
Clive’s inclinations, he, in 1747, ohtoined an 
ensign’s commission, and w.as present at the 
unsuccessful attack on Pondicherry with Ad- 
miral Bosenwen. Here, ou occasion of a want 
of ammnnition for the battery at wliich ho 
was posted, his impetuosity led him to run 
himself for a supply, instead of sending for it. 
This act was niisrepresented ns arising not 
from ze.al but fear. Clive called upon the 
party who had thus aspersed liis military 
character for satisfaclion, and tiio point would 
have boon referred to tho last appeal sane- 
t'oned liy tiiousiges of society in such casc.s. 
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Lilt for tlio interference of bystanders. A 
court of inquiry was bold on the conduct of 
the two disputants, and the public submission 
of bis defamer cleared the reputation of Clive, 
soon to be more decisively vindicated by his 
own daring acts. Clive was engaged in the 
second expedition against Tanjorc, and held 
the commission of licuteimut. He volunteered i 
to lead the attack, and blajor Lawrence having ' 
had prevfous opportunities of becoming ac-1 
quainted with his counage and military talent, 
yielded to him the post which he sought. 
The force placed at his disposal consisted of 
thirty-four Europeans only, but seven hundred 
sepoys were to act with them. A rivulet was 
to be crossed, and the Europeans cifected the 
passage with some difficulty, and with the loss 
of four of their small party. A part of the 
sepoys then passed, and Clive, with the Euro- 
j)Cans, advanced briskly to attack tlie intrench- 
meat in flank, the sepoys being ordered to 
close upon the Europc.ans. Instead of obey- 
ing these orders, they w.aitcd upon the bank 
for the passing of more of their number, and 
the rear of Clive's handful of men was thus 
left exposed. The consequence was, thatwiysn 
just presenting their muskets to fire, a body 
of Taujnre horse, which had been concealed, 
rushed out, sword in hand, and by a rapid 
evolution gained the rear of the European 
party, twenty-six of whom were immediately 
cut down. The siibrc of one of the horsemen 
was lifted to add Clive to the number, and he 
only escaped the fate of tlie greater part of 
his companions by darting aside while his 
assailant passed him. At the close of the 
Tanjore war Clive returned to the mercantile 
service, but was appointed commissioner for 
supplying the troops with provisions — an ap- 
pointment which associated him, though not 
as' a soldier, with the feeble and unfortunate 
attempt of the English to aid Mahomet Ali, 
which ended in their retreat upon Triebino- 
poly. To that place ho subsequently accom- 
panied Mr. Pigot, a member of council at Fort 
St. David, in charge of some recruits and 
stores. Returning with an escort of only 
twelve Kpoys, they were attacked by on hos- 
tile party armed with matchlocks, who ha- 
rassed them for some hours and killed seven 
of their men. The rest, having expended all 
their ammunition, were ordered to disperse, 
and Figot and Clive only saved themselves by 
the fieetness of their horses. Another rein- 
forcement sent shortly afterwards was in- 
trusted to Clive, who then received a captain’s 
commission. It was joined by a detachment 
'■ from Devi-oottah, under Captain Clark, who 
took the command of the whole ; and, after a 
skirmish with part of the French force, ar- 
rived safe at Trichinopoly. But the timid and 
petty spirit in which the operations of the 
English had been conducted was ill-suited to 
the genius of Clive, and on his return to Fort 
St. David be made snch representations to the 
governor, Mr. Sanderson, as convinced him 
that the cause of Mahomet Ali could not be 


effectually aided but by adopting a course far 
more bold and vigorous than bad yet been 
taken. 

Olive suggested an attack upon Arcot, and 
offered himself to load the expedition. Both 
his suggestion and his services were accepted ; 
but the force placed under his command was 
proportioued to the mo-ans of the British 
government, and not to the duty to be per- 
formed. It consisted of only three hundred 
sepoys and two hundred Europe.ans, and the 
despatch of oven this insiguificiint number of 
men almost denuded Fort St. Diivid and 
Madius of troops. The deficiency of numeri- 
cal strength was not made up by the skill and 
experience of the officers who were to act 
under Clive. These were eight in number ; 
but six of them had never been in action, and 
four of the six were, like Clive, volunteers 
from the commercial service. With three 
field-pieces this small body, on the 26th of 
August, marched to the attack of Arcot, in 
which was a governor and eleven hundred 
men. On the 30th they halted within ten 
miles of the city, and the news of their ap- 
proach having preceded them, panic prepared 
the w.ay for an easy conquest. The spies of 
the enemy reported that they had seen the 
English marching with unconcern through a 
violent storm of thunder and rain, and this 
report gave such an impression of the resist- 
Icssncss of the approaching foe, that the garri- 
son abandoned the fort, and the English, a few 
hours .afterwiirds, marched through a hundred 
thousand spectators to take possession of it. 
The greatest order was preserved, and a fa- 
vourable impression was made on the inhabit- 
ants by the rcstonation to its owners of pro- 
perty to a large amount, which had been 
deposited in the fort for the sake of security. 
The first care of Clive was to improve his 
good fortune by making provision for a siege ; 
but it little suited bis impetuosity to wait the 
chance of attack, and accordingly he made 
various sorties in quest of the enemy, who 
usually fled on his approach. On the 14th of 
September he attacked their camp by night, 
and dispersed its occupants in every direction, 
without the loss of a man from his own force. 
Two eighteen-pounders and some stores were 
expected from Madras. An attempt made by 
the enemy to intercept them was defeated; 
but the convoy sent out for their protection 
having greatly weakened the garrison of the 
fort, the enemy was emboldened to make an 
attack upon it with his entire strength, horse 
and foot. This attempt, too, fiiiled, and or 
the arrival in the town of the detachment in 
charge of the expected field-pieces and stores, 
it was abandoned. 

Thus far Clive’s success may be regarded 
more as the result of good fortune than of 
military skill. He had now to show that he 
was not a mere child of fortune, and that the 
confidence reposed in him was not misplaced. 
It had been foreseen that the acquisition of 
Arcot would be followed by the withdrawal 
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of part of the force of Chunda Stihib from 
Tricliinopoly, and this was one object of the 
attempt. Accordingly, the success of Clive 
was no sooner known than Chunda Sahib de- 
tached four thousand sepoys to act against 
him. These, being joined on their route by 
Eajah Sahib (son of Chunda Sahib) with one 
hundred and fifty French from Pondicherry, 
entered the town on the 23rd of September. 
On the 24th, Clive made a s.ally, driving the 
French from their guns — four field-pieces — 
but was unable to execute a design which he 
had formed of c.anying them off. On this 
d.ay he had a narrow escape from death. A 
sepoy, who was taking aim at him from a 
window, was disappointed of success through 
Clive being dragged aside by .an ofHoer named 
Tremwith, who was immediately shot through 
the body by the man whoso aim he had de- 
feated. On the following d.ay the cnomy re- 
ceived a reinforcement of two thousand men 
from Vellore, and possession was taken of all 
the avenues leading to the fort. Tlius invested 
by a largo force, the fort of Arcot seemed 
little likely to sustain a protracted siege. The 
stock of provisions was not more th.an suffi- 
eient to supply the garrison for sixty days, 
and it became nceessarj’ to send all the inha- 
bitants, except a fc«- artificers, aw.ay from the 
fort. Of the eight officers who had accom- 
panied the expedition, one had been killed 
and two wounded j another had rotuimed to 
Mndr<as. Tlio troops fit for duty were reduced 
to one linndrcd and fifty Europeans and two 
thmiaand sepoys. Even this small force was 
daily diminishing; for although none of the 
garriron were allowed to appear on the ram- 
part-*, except the few necosmiy to avoid a 
Mirprise, several were killed and wounded by 
the musketry of the enemy, who, sheltered by 
the surrounding houses, and firing from rcst- 
ing-plac.-s, %rcic enabled to select their objects 
with deadly certainty. The besieging force 
, consisted of one hundred and fifty Europeans 
, -nd about ten thousand native troops of vari- 
dcscriplions. 

.• cnomy being ill-provided with artillciy, 

for some «lnys produced little effect by 

.r attempt at bombarding the fort. The 
-Tivat of two cightccn-poundcrs and sovonai 
pil e.--! of smaller c.-dibro from Pondicherry, 
enabled them to erect a b.attcry, which, .almost 
a-i soon ns brought into play, disabled one of 
(’lives cightwn-fiotmders and dismantled the 
other. Tlie battery continned firing for six 
days, and a )iractic:ib1o breach was made to 
the extent of fifty feet. But Clive and his 
men had been no Ics'i active in constructing 
works for defence, and the enemy appeared 
.afra:',! of attempting to improve tlicir oppor- 
tunity of .altarfc. 

The eritical eituation of Clive did not pro- 
M-n: him froni ir.ilulging in acts requiring 
10»-tir whicli r>inld not very well bo spared, 
and v.l-o»e chT.-f result v/.as a gratification of 
th'.t hue <f ini-ehi. f by which his hoyhund 
i.ad Ivea I vniarkahly di-tingoi-hed. Tlie fort 


contained an unwieldy piece of- ordnance, 
which,' according to the current tradition, had 
been brought from Delhi by Aurungzebe, 
drawn, ns it was said, by a thousand yoke of 
oxen. Clive caused a mound of earth to be 
raised on tbo top of tbo' biglicst tow'er of tfao 
rampart, so as to command the palace across 
tlie intervening lionses. On this the giganlio 
engine of destruction w.aB elevated, and being 
loaded with thirty pounds of powder and a 
b.all proportioned to its dimensions, it was 
disdiarged by means of a train carried to a 
considerable distance on tbo ground.' The 
ball went through the palace, to the great 
terror of Bajah Sahib and his principal officers 
collected there. No other result appears to 
have been contemplated; but this was deemed 
sufficient to justify a repetition of the salute 
on two succeeding days, at the precise time 
when the rajah's officers assembled at bead- 
narters. On the fourth day the amusement 
erivod from this exercise was terminated by 
the bursting of tbo monster gun which had 
.afforded the means of its enjoyment. It 
seems, however, to h.avo imparted to the 
enemy a desire to retaliate. Tlioy, in return, 
raised a vast mound of earth, which com- 
manded not only the gate, but the whole in- 
terior of the fort. Clive suffered them to 
complete the work, and to mount on it two 
pieces of cannon. He then began to fire on 
it with his remaining eighteen-pounder : in 
less than an hour the mound foil with fifty 
! men stationed on it, some of whom were killed 
^ and others disabled. 

The battery first erected by tbo enemy was 
to tbo north W’c.sl of tbo fort. Subsequently 
another was erected to the south-west. The 
wall in this direction w.as in a vory ruinous 
condition, and a broach w.as soon made. The 
garrison kept up a vigorous firo of musketry 
against tho battery, .and several times drove 
the enemy out of it, but tbo broach notwitli- 
standiiig was daily enlarged, 

tVith the prospect of an immediate attack 
from a force overwhelming, when compared 
with the inc.ans of resistance, Clive's confi- 
dence never appears to h.avo deserted him. 
Tlie Coni p.any’B agents at Madr.as .and Fort St. 
David wore anxious to rcIieVo liim, hut a 
small dotnohinont despatched for tho purposo 
were unablo to effect their object, and after a 
sharp conflict with a considcrnblo number of 
Bajali Sahib’s troops, wore compelled to re- 
trc.at. A body of six thoti8.and Mahrattas, 
who had been hired to assist tiio cause of Ma- 
homet Ali, lay about tliirty miles from Arcot 
in a state of most suspicious inactivity. The 
nabob’s nffains being thought desperate, liis 
mercenary allies were not disposed to waste 
their strength in his defence. In tbo linpo of 
stimulating them to action, Clivo found mentis 
of communicating with them. Their coni- 
ninndcr, in reply, expressed his admiration of 
;tlic gallant conduct of tho defence of Arcot, 

I by wliich, he said, Iio was then first convinced 
that the English could fight, and proniiscd to 
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Fcnd a dctaclimont to their aid. Intclli|;cnco 
of these coraniunicatiotis having reached Jtajab ! 
Sahib, who cuiumandcd the besieging army,! 
he became apprehensive of the probable re- 
sult^ and sent a flag of truce witii propo3.a1s I 
for the surrender of the fort. Honourable! 
terms for the garrison were oflered, and a 
large sum of money for Clive ; while, that no 
motives for compliance might bo w.anting, the 
consequences of refusal were declared to be 
the storming of the fort and the immolation 
of every man in it. Clive's answer Wiis 
strikingly characteristic of the man. He not 
only refused to surrender the fort, but con- 
veyed his refusal in terms of haughty defi-! 
ancc. The merits of Chunda S.'iliib's claims | 
were somewhat unceremoniously noticed for 
the puri)ose of reproach ; the oiler of personal 
advantage to Clive was treated, ns it deserved, 
with contempt ; and the threat of storm and 
slaughter was met by the taunting remark, 
that the English commander had too high an I 
opinion of the prudence of Rajah Sahib, to be- 
lieve that he would attempt to storm until he 
was provided with better soldiers than the 
rabble of which his array was then compo-sed. 
Notwithstanding this answer, some of the 
enemy hovered round the ditch, conversing 
with the sepoys in the British sen-ice, and 
recommending them to desert. They were 
watrned to retire, but the admonition being 
disregarded, it became neccss.aty to render it 
more impressive by the adjunct of a volley of 
small arms, which killed some of the intruders 
and dispersed the rest. 

Before any steps were taken by the enemy 
in consequence of Clive’s refus.al of the prof- 
fered terms, the promised detachment of the 
Mahmttas arrived in the neighbourhood and 
attempted to enter the town, but found every 
street and avenue barrlc.aded. Thus im- 
peded, they had recourse to their usual and 
most approved occupation of plundering, re- 
lieved by setting fire to some houses in the 
outskirts of the town, after which they re- 
treated. 

Clive was accurately informed of .all the 
proceedings of the enemy, and as the day of 
attack nppro.ached, be succeeded in becoming 
possessed not only of their general design, but 
of the precise disposition proposed to be made 
of their force. The dawn of day on the 14th 
November w.as to decide the success of the 
meditated attempt, and the signal for its com- 
mencement was to be the discharge of thi-ee 
bombs. The knowledge of its approach did 
not diminish the confidence of Clive, nor dis- 
turb his equanimity. He made the arrange- 
ments which appeared to him necessary for 
meeting the approaching conflict, and then, 
to remove the eflects of the excessive fatigue 
which he had undergone, and to gather re- 
newed strength for the struggle, he resigned 
himself to sleep, with as much calmness as 
though all danger was at an end, giving orders 
that he should be aw.-ikened on the first 
alarm. 


The day of attack wiis one among the most 
distinguished in the Hlahomotan calendar. 
Happy w.as the Mussulman to whom it 
brought death from tho sword of the unbe- 
liever, for his fall was regarded ns but a sud- 
den introduction to tho highest paradise. By 
this belief the enthusiasm of tho enemy's 
troops was wrought up almost -to madness, 
and it was further incrc.ascd by tho freo use 
of an intoxicating substance called bang. Tho 
morning came, and with it the expected 
movement. Clivo was aw.akcncd, and found 
his g.arrison at their posts according to the 
disposition which he had previously made. On 
the enemy’s side a vast multitude wero in 
motion, bringing ladders to every part of the 
wall that was accessible. Besides these desul- 
tory operations there were others in progress, 
all directed to the aame end. Four principal 
divisions of tho enemy’s troops marched upon 
I the four points where an entrance to the fort 
seemed the more likely to be effected — the 
two gates and the two breaches which had 
been made in the wall. The parties who 
attacked the gates drove before them several 
cleph.ants, armed with plates of iron on their 
foreheads, with which it was expected they 
would beat down the obstacles which stopped 
the course of the assailants : but tho de- 
vice was more dis-astrous to those who em- 
ployed it than to those against whom it 
was directed. Tho elephants, wounded by 
the mnskctiy of the British force, turned and 
trampled upon thoso who wore urging them 
forward. At tho north-west breach, as many 
ns it was capable of admitting rushed wildly 
in, and passed the first trench before their 
opponents gave fire. When given, it was 
with terrible effect. A number of muskets 
were loaded in readiness, which those behind 
delivered to the first rank ns fast as they 
could dischiarge them. Every shot did exe- 
cution, while three field-pieces contributed 
effectually to thin the number of the as- 
sailants. In a few minutes they fell back : 
but the attempt was only suspended, not aban- 
doned. Another .and another party followed, 
and were driven off as had been those who 
preceded them. 

Toapproach thn south-west breach, the enemy 
embarked seventy men on a raft, who thus 
attempted to cross a ditch, and had almost 
gained their object, when Clive, observing 
that bis gunners fired with bad aim, took the 
management of one of the field-pieces him- 
self. This be worked with such precision and 
effect that a few discharges threw the ad- 
vancing party into confusion. The raft was . 
overset, and those on board thrown into the 
water, where some were drowned. The re- 
mainder saved themselves by swimming back, 
abandoning the unfortunate raft which was 
to have borne them to the breach. 

These various attacks occupied about an 
I hour, and cost the enemy in killed and 
I wounded about four hundred men. After an 
interval employed by the assailants in endea- 
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■vourinp, -nnder mticli annoyance, to carry off 
their <ie.nd, the firing npon the fort was re- 
newed, holh with cannon and mnsketTy. This 
was again discontinned. A forihal demand of 
leave to hniy the dead was complied with, 
and a truce of two hours agreed upon. At 
the expiration of the prescribed time the 
firing once more recommenced, and lasted 
until two o’clock on the following morning, 
when it ceased, never to he renewed. At 
daybreak, the gallant defenders of the fort 
lc.amed th.at their besiegers had precipitately 
abandoned the town. The garrison imme- 
diately marched into the enemy’s quarters, 
where they found severiil pieces of artillery 
and a large quantity of ammunition. These 
spoils were forthwith transferred to the fort, 
and thus ended a siege of fifty days. 

In the evening of the day on which the 
enemy fled from Arcot, the detachment from 
Madras, which bad been prevented from enter- 
ing the town, arrived in it. Clive, leaving a gar- 
rison in the fort, took the field on the IStn of 
November with two hundred Europeans, seven 
hundred sepoys, and three field-pieces. Having 
summoned Timany to surrender, which imme- 
diately yielded, the British force waited for 
the promised aid of the Mahrattas, who were 
to join them with a thousand horse ; but these 
adventurers wore for some days too much 
occupied with the interesting duties of plunder 
to perform their engagement. Their labours, 
however, received a check from a sudden at- 
tack of iho French troops of Bajah Sahib, 
who surprised their camp, and by relieving 
them of such articles as could be conveniently 
' krried off, demonstrated to the Mahrattas 
imt they must not hope to enjoy a monopoly 
..f tho occupation in which they delighted. 
Intelligence being received of the approach of 
an Europc.an party from Pondicherry, Clive 
was anxious to obtain the assistance of the 
Mahrattas in intercepting them before they 
could join B.aj.ah Sahib. But the only motive 
by which they could be affected was wanting — 
there was no prospect of plunder — and Clive 
marched withont his allies. Bnjah S.ahib 
made a forced march to arrive where he was 
to be joined by the reinforcement from Pondi- 
cherry ; but tho Tilahmttas were still immov- 
able, until tiiey learned that the reinforcement 
expected by Ibe enemy were tho bearers of a 
large sum of money ; a discovery which b.ad .a 
remarkable effect in rendering them anxious 
for a conflict, to which they had previously 
riuiwii Fo much indifference. But not more 
than six hutuircd horse could bo collected for 
the duty, the rest being otherwise engaged. 
P.y a force'l inarch of twenty miles, Clive and 
bis Mabntta aFBociates camo in sight of the 
etn-my'n fire*-, and, notwithstanding a great 
<1i>-riarity of numl.era, defeated them. In the 
par- nit a ciwidt rable Iwoty fell, into the 
li.'.:.-i* of {be vietOTF, much to the gratinc.alion 
r.r the .'.I:.!ir.\tt.a«, v.illi whom the Fervico in 
v.blc'.! they wi-re rngaged hccaine popular. 
Ii.e f:-rt '.f Amie, Clive was compelled, for 
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want of cannon, to pass ; the governor refusing 
to surrender, although he agreed to take an 
oath of allegiance to Mahomet Ali. The 
gre.at pagoda of Conjeveram was the next 
object of attention. Here the French main- 
tained a considerable garrison, which had 
afforded them opportunity of interrupting the 
communication between Arcot and Madras. 
From this place they had surprised a party of 
disabled men ' returning from the siege of 
Arcot, and after murdering five or six as they 
lay helpless in their litters, relented so far as 
to spare the lives of two officers named Bevell 
and Glass, whom they made prisoners. On 
being summoned to surrender, the French 
commander, on the plea that none of bis gar- 
rison understood English, required his two 
prisoners to write to Clive informing him that 
if the pagoda were attacked they would be 
exposed on the works. The British Officers 
made the desired commnnication, but added 
an expression of their hope that no regard for 
them would induce Clive to discontinue his 
operations for the reduction of the place. 
Clive, however, was compelled to wait the 
arriv.-!! from Madras of the means of effec- 
tually commencing an attack. These being 
obtained, the walls, after three days’ battery, 
began to give way, and the French com- 
mander, apprehensive of the just resentment 
of the English for bis ci-uelty, abandoned the 
place in the night. Clive having destroyed 
the defences of Conjeveram, proceeded to 
Madras, and thence to Fort St. David, to re- 
ceive the congratulations which awaited him, 
and which he had so nobly earned. 

While Clive, in Arcot, bad thus been pur- 
suing an nninterrupted career of success, 
Chunda Sahib and his French allies were 
labouring for the reduction of Trichinopoly. 
But their works were constructed without 
skill, and their labour and ammunition ex- 
pended with little effect. Their views, how- 
ever, were aided by the pecuniaiy distress of 
Mahomet Ali, whose troops openly thrc.*itened 
to desert a master who was unable to pay 
them. Among the projects of Mahomet Ali, 
who seems to have bad no definite plan of 
proceeding, but to have intrigued with all 
parties, in the hope that chance might work 
something in his favour, was an app1ic,ation 
to Mysore for aid. That country had long 
been governed in the name of sovereigns who 
possessed no particle of real power. A prince, 
labouring under tho misfortune of having 
been bom deaf and dumb, succeeded to the 
throne early in tiio eighteenth century. His 
imperfect organization pl.aced him at tho 
mercy of others, and the mental feebleness of 
his snccessoni led to tho continnance of tho 
system of royal pupilage. The ambassador of 
M.'vhomct Ali at first- met little cnenurage- 
ment from the lordly servants who then exer- 
cised sovereignty in the court of Mysore, but 
magnificent promises, the extent of which w’as 
kept secret from tho British authorities, dis- 
pelled the coldness with v.'liieh his mission was 
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first received. The negotiation was brouglit 
to .a successful conclusion, and its provisions 
ratified by an oath. The face of Mahomet 
Ali’a affairs now began to brighten. In .addi- 
tion to the array of Mysore, the government 
of that countiy took into its pay six thousand 
Mahrattas, of whom those who have been 
already noticed in connection with the siege 
of Arcot, formed part. "In conformity,” says 
the historian of Mysore, "to the uniform 
principle of Indian policy, as the affairs of 
Mahomet Ali appeared to improve, he ac- 
quired more friends.” The R.aiah of Tanjore 
declared in his favour, and despatched a con- 
siderable body of troops to his assistance. 
From other qrairters the nabob received 
further aid, and his army, thus reinforced, 
became numerically superior to that of Ghunda 
S.ahib. But the army of the latter was 
stronger in regular troops, and so little re- 
liance did the officer comm.anding the British 
force place on his native allies, that he per- 
scvcringly resisted their repeated solicitations 
to atback the enemy till he was reinforced 
from Fort St. David. 

The enemy, however, emboldened by the 
retirement of Clive, had again appeared in 
some force in the province of Arcot, and 
having burnt several villages, and plundered 
some houses belonging to the English, they 
returned to Oonjeveram, repaired the de- 
fences, garrisoned the place with sepoys, and 
threatened to attack the Company’s fort of 
Puonaninlee. This diverted to another quarter 
the British reinforcements destined for Tri- 
chinopoly, it being deemed indispensable to 
check the ravages of the enemy in Arcot. 
For this purpose all the force that the British 
authorities could assemble was required. In- 
cluding a levy of sepoys, a detachment of 
Europe.ans from Bengal, and drafts from the 
garrisons of Arcot and 2tladras, it did not, 
however, amount to seventeen hundred men, 
of whom less than four hundred were Euro- 
pc.ans. The £uropc.an force of the enemy 
was about equal to that of the British, but 
his native troops, horse and foot, amounted to 
four thousand five hundred. The British bad 
sis field-pieces ; the enemy a huge train of 
artillery. Tire talents and previous success of 
Clive pointed him out as the commander of 
the expedition in the absence of Sl.ajor Law- 
rence, tljat able and experienced officer, who 
was among the fii^st to discover the genius of 
Clive, having pmcceded to England before 
that genius was fully developed. In antici- 
pation of an attack from the English, the 
camp of the enemy had been strongly forli- 
tieil ; but, on the appro.acli of Clive, it wa-s 
ahamlnned, and bis force concentrated at Con- 
jeveram. Tlntlier Clive proceeded Iw a forceil 
iiiarcb, but found the pagoda in charge of a 
pitrison, who surrendered at the first sum- 
mons. The oiijcct of tlie enemy liad been 
suspectei, and it now became morx* apparent. 
*1110 garrison at tlio fort of Arc.it Itad be-'n 
comider.abiy wc."!‘''ii"-t in orier to add to the 


force placed under the command of Clive, and 
it was anticipated that the enemy designed 
to take advantage of this circumstance. Clive 
accordingly advanced tow<ards Arcot, and on 
the road received intelligence th.at the enemy 
had entered the town of Arcot, .and skir- 
mished ag.ainst the fort with muskets for seve- 
ral hours. The attempt was to have been 
.aided by co-oper.ation from within the fort, 
the enemy having corrupted two native offi- 
cers in the British service, who, on a given 
signal, were to have opened the g.atc3 for 
their admission. The intended treachery was 
discovered in time to. defc.at it. The enemy 
finding their signals unanswered, retired with 
precipitation. These facts were coramnni- 
c.ated to Clive by letter from the commanding 
officer at Arcot, but he was' unable to state 
what route tho disconcerted foe bad taken. 

Uncertainty on this point did not long pre- 
vail. Ne.ar the village of Coverpali, the v.an 
of the British force was unexpectedly sa- 
luted by a discharge of .artilleiy from .a thick 
grove of mango trees. Clive immediately 
made provision for the safety of his baggage, 
and for the dispos<al of his troops for ac- 
tion. For a time no very decisive results 
appeared. Two parties of infantry, French 
and English, continued for two hours to fire 
upon each other, and the enemy’s cavalry 
made several unsuccessful attacks on a small 
force, European and native, which was op- 
posed to them. But tbe artillery from tho 
grove did considerable execution, and Clive 
found that be must either become its master 
or determine on a retre.at. The grove, in 
which the artillery w.as placed, was defended 
in front by a steep bank and ditch, but in the 
rear it was reported to be open and un- 
guarded. Two hundred Europeans .and four 
hundred sepoys were accordingly despatched 
thither, and tbe anxiety of Clive for their suc- 
cess led him to accompany them througli part 
of the circuit which it was necessary to make. 
This anxiety had ne.arly proved fatal to his 
hopes. The infantry who were left firing on 
that of the French, dispirited by the absence 
of Clive, and discouraged by the departure of 
the detachment sent to attack the enemy’s 
artillery, were giving svay, and some were 
actually in flight. Tho return of Clive w.is 
just in time to avert the consequences of his 
temporaiy absence. With his wontwl ad- 
dress he rallied tbe fugitives, tbmigh not 
without some difficulty, .and the firing was 
renewed, Tlie attention of the enemy w.as 
thus diverted from the more important njtc- 
ration which w.as in progress in another part 
of tbe field. 

The p.arty who had l>een de.spatclicd to the 
rear of the grove halted at the dist.ance of 
three hundred jurds from it. .and an <n-i:rn, 
named Pymmoads, adv.-.cced to rv-eonr.o:tr>-. 
lie h.ad not proceeded far b-'^'-e he came ta 
a deep trench, in which r- . -s 

enemy’s tro^.;'*, who w- - ' , • . “ 

wanted, were ihting do' ' 
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dom shots. Tlio appro-nch of Ensipn Sym- of Iho vciy post whinli ho h.nd dciiruil to 
monds being obsorvud, ho w.as cimtiengod, nrold, find Oio troopt ifce'ivcd tint firo of cir 
and the party in tho tronoh prepared to tiro, jilcccs of artillery. 11 was returned from four 
His acquaintance with the J'^ronch langiingc iichhpicces, mipportcd by ono hundred nu>n 
saved his life, and probably provented the under Clive, while tlio linn marched on, and 
failure of the attach, for, being iniatahen for a was soon nut of tho reach of the enemy’s guns. 
French ofticcr, ho was suflured to pass. Pro- They then halted till tlio jiarty witli the field- 
cceding onward to tlio grove, ho perceived pieces came up. ^ On the following day a 
that, besides tho men stationed at tlio gums, more acrinns nnair took place; hut tho com- 
thoro wore ono hundred Europeans to sup- inander of tiio native cav.il^' of tho enemy 
port tiicm, but that they kept no look-out, being killed. Ids men, according to cslabli,«hcd 
except towards the field of battle. Ilnving precedent, took to flight, nnd tlio rc-t of the 
made the observations necessary, bo roturncii, army soon fidlowcd their example. The vie- 
keeping at a distance from tlio trench whore tory would liave been more complete, hut fur 
his progress liad nearly been intercepted, and tho failure of tiie native troops to co-opemto 
rejoined his dotachtnent. Upon Ids report, with the Priti'h allic*.^ Tlic Mahratt-as rc- 
they immediately inarched lownnis tho point mnincil at .a ilistnncc, idle, though prolnhly 
of attack, taking tho way by wliich he had not unconcerned, spectators of the fight, 
returned. Tliey entered tho grove iinpor- Their p-assivencss w.as occ.a.<(ioncd by the pecn- 
ceived, nnd at tlio distance of thirty yards liar situation of their Ic.ader, who was cn- 
gave firo, Tlio ciTcct was to paralyze the gaged in a negotiation with Chnnda S-aidli, 
enemy, who, without returning n shot, nhnn- nnd feeling unccrl.ain what turn nffnirs might 
doned their guns nnd sought safely in flight, take, was unwilling to commit ldm»i-lf witli 
Some took refngo in n clionUry, or house of either party, nie rc.'l of tho Ilriti.sli nlliiM 
accommodation for travellers, whore they were appear to have declined fighting, in deference 
so much crowded that they were unable to to tbo example of tlie Alnlirattas. Happily 
use their arms, nnd quarter being oifered the day w.as won witliout them, and tlie IJri- 
tliem, it was joyfully accepted. lish detachment advanced undisturbed to Tri- 

Tho sudden silence of the nrtilleiy in- cliinopoly. Iloro tbe rc-spcctivo commanders 
formed tbe British troops in front of the had an opporlunit}* of conferring on a plan of 
enemy of the success of tho attack on bis operations, hut tho Maliomctans and Jiindoos 
rear. The nrriv.al of some fugitives from tho not being able to agree on a fortuiiato hour 
grove convoyed tho same intelligcnco to their of attack, nothing was determined on, A 
opponents, who immediately followed the ex- few days after tho arrival of tho Engli.sli 
ample of their companions nnd fled, reinforcement, the French .abandoned their 

The force of tbe enemy having been broken posts, ami retreated to tho island of Scring- 
iii Arcot, Olivo and his troops avero ordered ham. Tliis movement being h.astily made, 
back to Fort St. David, nreparatoiy to their nnd witliout duo preparation, was attended 
'•-being despatched to Trichinopoly. On their with very con.sidernblo los.s. Tbo retreating 
they p.asscd the spot where Nazir enemy carried off their artillery and jwrt of 
had been murdered. To commemorate their bagg.agc, but a largo store of provisions 
success of the French, Dupleix h.ad was burned. 

■ lined the erection of a new town, to be A bold suggestion of Olive's was now acted 
c.alled^ Dnp1eix-Fatenb.ad. In- tho centre of upon by tlie commander of tbo British expe- 
tbis city of victory was to have been placed a dition. It was to divide tbo small force 
column with inscriptions in v.arious languages, under his command, nnd while ono half re- 
recounting tbe event which it was designed mained at Trichinopoly, to po.st tho other li.nlf 
to keep in memoiy, and magnifying tbe between Scringbam and Pondicheny, in order 
valour of the French. “Unluckily," says to cut off the communication on ■which the 
llojor^ L.awrence, “ future ages will not be French must now depend for their supplies, 
the wiser for it." _ Clive destroyed all that MajorLawrcncejiistlyconsidere'd Clive as the 
existed of the projected town, including the fittest man to undertake tlie command of tho 
foundation which was to support the com- separate body, but a difficulty existed in tho 
niemorative column. Thus the evidences of fact that all tlie captains in the battalion were 
French glory srarcely endured longer than his seniors. It was removed by the native 
the success which they were intended to generals, who unanimously declared that they 
record. ^ would not make any detachment of the troops 

. . l^e force destined for Ti-ichinopoly was for the purpose, if they were to be commanded 
soon ready for the field, and Major Lawrence by any other person uian Clive. Eveiythlng 
•amving from Europe at this time, it was being arranged, the favourite captain marched 
'^placed under his command. The detachment on the Gth of April, ■with four hundred Enro- 
moved, and_ on the 27th March "was within peans and a much Larger number of sepoys, 
eighteen miles of Trichinopoly. Here, being four thousand native horse and eight pieces of 
-informed that a strong party was posted to artillery. He took post at a fort a few miles 
-intercept them. Major Lawrence resolved from Seringhain, nnd on the high road to 
-upon 'proceeding by another' road ; but, by a Arcot nnd Pondicherry. 

-mistake of his guides, was led within reach Dupleix had become greatly dissatisfied with 
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the prospect of affairs at '('richinopol^', and, in 
the hope of retrieving them, had sent rein- 
forcements of as large amount as he could 
raise, under Mons. D’Auteuil, n-ho w.as forth- 
with .authorized to assume the chief com- 
mand ; M. Law, who had for some time held 
it, b.aving displayed little either of enter- 
prise or talent. Clive, apprized of the ap- 
pro.ach of this force, marched out to inter- 
cept it ; and D’Autcuil, knowing how much 
depended on his effecting n junction with the 
army at Seringham, withdrew to a fort which 
he had just quilted. Clive not meeting the 
enem3'’8 reinforcement where he had been led 
to expect them, considered that the report of 
their approach was a ruse to draw him from 
his fort, and inarched back with all possible 
speed. This w.as not the fact ,* but the Ercnch 
connnander at Seringham hearing of Clive’s 
dep.arture, hut not of his return, resolved to 
take advantage of it, by attacking the few 
troops which had been left in possession of 
the British post. With this view he de- 
spatched eighty Europe.ms and seven hundred 
sepoys, aided by the services of eighty Eng- 
lish deserters. Through a mist.akc at one of 
the outposts, the attempt of the enemy bad 
ne.'irly' succeeded. The party being chal- 
lenged, answered that they were friends, and 
one of the deserters stepping forward, stated 
that they had been desp.atched by Major 
Lawrence to reinforce Captain Clive. This 
^ assertion, corroborated by tlio fact of so m.my 
*of the party 6 pe.aking English, satisfied the 
guard. The strangers were suffered to enter 
without the pass-word being demanded, and 
one of the guard was despatched to conduct 
them to lie.ad-quarters. Tliey marched on 
without giving anv disturbance, or meeting 
with any, until they arrived at a pagoda, 
where they were challenged by the sentinels, 
and simultaneously by others posted at an 
■ adjacent choultry, within which Clive was 
asleep. They answered these challenges, not 
ns before, by an attempt to parley, but by dis- 
charging a vollcj’ iiitn each place. That di- 
rected to the choultry was not far from de- 
ciding the question of success, a ball having 
shattered a box at Clive’s feet and killed a 
servant sleeping close to him. After this 
discharge the cnemj' pushed into the pagoda, 
putting all they met to tlio sword. Clive, 
awakened bj* tlio noise, and not imagining 
that the cncmj' could have adv.anccd into the 
Centre of i<is,c.-imp, supposed the firing to pro- 
ceed from part of his own sopoj's, and that 
the cause of it was some groundless akarm. 
In this belief he advanced alone into the 
midst of the party who were firing, as ap- 
pe,ared to him, without purpose, and angrilj' ! 
demanded the c.ause of ti>eir conduct. In the 
confusion he was at first sc.arcol\* oliserved ; 
hut at length one of the cnemv’s sepoy.*! di.e- 
covering or suspecting him to be an English- 
man, attacked and wounded liim. B\' this 
time the Ercnch were in jKis.-esdon of the 
juigoda. Clive ordered the gate to be 


stormed, but it would admit only two men 
abreast, and the English deserters within 
fought with de.speration. , The officer who led 
the attack, and fifteen men engaged in it, 
were killed, and the attempt was then relin- 
quished until cannon could be obtained. At 
daybreak the French officer, seeing the dan- 
ger of his situation, ende.avoured to escape it 
by a sally ; hut being killed with several of 
his men, the rest retreated into the pagoda. 
Clive, advancing to the porch to offer them 
terms, experienced another of those rem.ark- 
ahle escapes in which his c.arccr so much 
abounded. Bendered weak by the wounds 
which he had received, he leant upon the 
shoulders of two seijeants. Both these meu 
were of lower stature than their commander, 
who, from this c.'iuse, as well as from the effect 
of we.akttess, stood in a stooping position, his 
body being thus thrown slightly behind tlicirs. 
An Irishman who took the lead among tho 
deserters came forward, and addressing Clive 
in opprobrious language, declared that be 
would shoot him. This w.as not an idle 
threat, for he instantly levelled his musket in 
the direction in which Clive w.as standing and 
discharged it. The h.all p.assed through tho 
bodies of both the men on whom Clivo w.as 
leaning, hut from his relative position with 
reg,ard to them, he was untouched. This 
occurrence is said to have facilitated the sur- 
render of the pagoda, the Frunchinen thinking 
it necessary to disown the outrage wliich had 
been committed, le-st it might exclude them 
from being admitted to quarter. Tlie enemy’s 
sepoj's without the pagoda endeavoured' to re- 
pass the boundaries of the British camp, and 
succeeded ; but tlic Mahratta cavalry .setting 
out in pursuit of them, overtook and cut tlicm 
to pieces. Clemencj* is not a common wc.ik- 
nesB in tlie Mahratta character, and according 
to the report of those engaged in this exploit, 
not a single man of seven hundred escaped 
with bis life. 

Tho tide of success now flowed ste.adil^’ in 
fiivour of tho British cause. D’Autcuil con- 
tinued to retire and his force to diminish. Fur- 
ther resistance appearing hopeless, if not im- 
possible, be surrendered witli tlie wlioie force 
remaining with him, consisting of on]y ono 
hundred Europeans (thirtj'-fivc of whom were 
Brilisb deserters), four liundred native infautiy, 
and about lliree hundred and forty cavalry. A 
considerable quantity of military stores jev-std 
into the bands of tiie conquerors, and a large 
amount of inonej’ wim exj'ected, it being known 
that D'Auteuil had nith him a cousideraMc 
sum. Tins expectation, however, was di>.ap- 
poiuted, the wary Frcnclini.m having con- 
trived to secrete a great part of it among bis 
personal baggage, which he was pemiitte*! to 
carrt’ awat* without examination. A jiart of 
the remainder ww etiiherzled ly the troop- on 
both sides, so that not moic than fiftj’ tlmn-and 
mi'Cts were regnl.arl\' taken j'o-'ivfiion ot fur 
the benefit of the c.aptorf. 

The prcgrcsiive success of Uie British arms 
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lixd iijr4t<^riallv ftifccted the state of affairs in 
the island of Seringhatn. The sc-arcity of sup- 
plies, and the small probability of effectually 
remoring this difficulty, the constant annoy- 
ance sustained from the English posts, .and the 
expectation, almost amonnting to certainty, 
that these attacks tronld become more frequent, 
as well rts more alarming — these causes tended 
to chill the friendship of the native chiefs who 
h.ad broucht their troops to the service of 
Chund.a Sahib, and gradually to detach them 
from his interest. The greater part of them 
demanded their dismiss.al, a demand which he 
was in no condition to resist ; and the request 
Ijcing granted, many of the dismissed parties 
passed forthwith without hesitation into the 
Ffcivice of the British. The desertions, and the 
fatal blow inflicted on the French interest by 
the surrender of D Auteuil, rendered the pros 
pects of Chunda Sahib gloomy indeed. 

He had vainly endeavoured to urge the 
French commander, Law, to a more enterpri- 
sing course of action, and the time when such 
a course could have availed was now past, 
'flic health, too, of the ambitious aspirant to 
the government of the Carnatic had given way 
under the pressure of mental anxiety ; and 
without the means of evading the difficulties 
which surrounded him, or the energy to at- 
tempt to force his way through them to a place 
r.f rafi-ly, his thoughts were no longer turned 
upon citlicr of these objects. Only one termi- 
nation of Ids wretched fortunes was before him, 
and llio sole question for his determination wn.s, 
whose captive he shouid become. By tbo ad- 
vice Ilf Law, be was dissuaded from surrender- 
ing to the Kngli-ib, and induced to trust his 
j- r>on for a lime to native faitli. A negotia- 
tion was coimncnced, which was manngnd by 
Mr.-r-aclyco, the commander of the Tanjoro 
Irtops, with all the success derived from de.al- 
■ -'t: with a man who hail no rcsourco but to 
M. Its completion was hastened by a rO' 
t nialioa from Monnckjee of the necessity 
a tp'.- 'ly conclusion, lest the advance of the 
lir.'rl!-!! rhoiiM deprive him of the power ofj 
ifi»urit;g the rafely of Chunda Sahib, a danger 
of wi.'oti the negotiators on the other side were 
f'diy aware. Still lliey lu’sitntfcd ; and their 
r.nvieiy to di'eover and obtain some bolter sc- 
euri'.v than a Mahratta promise, led tonpri 
iM" intf-iview h.‘:wf'-n Law and Honaekjec, 
in -.ij.h'h a datnand was rnade of ho-tages for 
t:- t.-.b ty of Chut, da Sahib. To this demand 
t; v..- - r, t! at if tn-achery were designed, 
(jidd prvvrnt it; that the act of 
ai,% v-t.iiM I- tray tl:“ secret of thunc- 
j thffsi-apeof Chunda Sahib 

V ff1 ;.i.>’r' t;d';rc-iiniprr.el!cable. Tbere 

t ;• 's t'. v.-i- r-it th' only ir.'-aas employed 
t tiTa!l<-« of tli" IV-rieh offid-r. 

<>•>;' -«■ 1 f f.;, l.ty !;<• given without 

i' ''ty l v.ti. I'jt ijani;- r ; and ^fml^ckjet' 
c ; r t f:. fa i-f .'rrifig the raw*- ^e• 


pol}'. He bound himself by tbe most solemn 
oath to perform the articles of his engagement, 
and prayed that his own weapons might be 
turned to his destruction if he failed. That 
engagement obliged him to convey the fugitive, 
under an escort of horse, to a French settle- 
ment ; and, in addition to the .weight of the 
general’s oath, the sincerity of his purpose waas 
confirmed by the testimony of -one of his offi- 
cers, who assured Law that be was appointed 
to command the escort, and exhibited a palan- 
quin which had been prepared for the journey. 
Wliether or not the oath, with its coiTobora- 
tive testimony, dispelled the doubts which had 
previously existed, cannot be known, but those 
by whom they were entertained were not in a 
condition to insist on any other security, and 
Chunda Sahib proceeded to the camp of Mo- 
nackjee. He expected a guard to insure his 
safety ; and a guard was ready to receive him. 
But, instead of taking his place in the palan- 
quin which had been made ready for his jour- 
ney, he was forced into a tent, and there loaded 
with irons. The news was immediately spread 
through the camp, and the fate of the prisoner 
became an object of intense anxiety to ail par- 
ties. In the morning a conference was held on 
the subject, when great diversity of opinion 
prevailed. Ho one suggested the fulfilment of 
the engagement by which Chunda Sahib had 
been entrapped into civptivity ; but there were 
many competitors for the office of keeping him 
in safe custody, or consigning him to the still, 
safer custody of the grave. The nabob Ma- 
homet Ali, the Tanjoro general Monackjee, 
the commander of tbo Mysore troops, and the 
chief of the Mnhratta force, all contended for 
tho possession of the person of Chunda Sahib ; 
and Major Lawrence, who was present, seeing 
no ch.ancc of agreement, proposed that ho 
should be given up to tho British and confined 
in one of their settlements. In resisting this 
proposal, the other chiimants were once again 
unanimous ; and the meeting broke up without 
coming to any decision. Two days aflerw.ards, 
the cause of dispute was removed. A follower 
of Monackjee entered the tent, whore lay the 
defeated candidate for the government of tho 
Carnatic, bowed down by sickness, bonds, and 
mental suffering. Ho needed not to speak his 
errand. _Tlio prisoner too clearly understood 
it, yet still clinging to hope, where reasonable 
hope could not exist, implored that ho might 
l>o permitted to sec Monackjee, on the plea 
th.at he had something of importance to com- 
municate. But tho bU.sincES of his ferocious 
vi'iitor was not negotiation. Ulic captive’s re- 
quest was answered by a tlirnst whicli pierced 
bis hf'nrt ; and tho n.s-assin, having thus dono 
Ins work, cut off his victim’s head ns cridcnco 
of the deed. Tlii.s w.as immediately tent to 
Malminet Ali, who, after gratifying liimsclf 
and bis court with an inspection of it, directed 
that it tiiould Iw publicly exhibited for tho 
|ilea ure of the multitude. 


• r * Sr >• *_v O.eat’a Sabib, which ^ 

J f r bit fri'Ti iljr intrn- j 'Tiie forlnno of tbose whom Chunda Rihib 

i-.’.r- ‘ i !s i ir;lo ’I riclnr.'j- j had quille*!, to unhajijiily for himself, remains 
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to be noticed. Before his departure, the Eng- i 
lish .force Lad received a battering tnain from 
Devi-cnttah, and the French commander had 
been required to surrender at discretion. Sub- 
sequently a more peremptory demand was 
made, .and Law, being at length convinced of 
th.at which he was reluctant to believe — that 
D’Auteuil and his force had fallen into the 
hands of the British — requested a person.al con- 
ference with Major Lawrence. The result was 
that, .after much altercation, partly grounded 
on the .anomalons position of the English and 
French, in thus being at war in India while in 


Europe they were in peace, terms were agreed 
upon .and a capitulation signed. The officers 
were to depart on parole, the priv.ates to re- 
main prisoners, the deserters to be pardoned. 
On the 3rd of June, Captain Dalton took pos- 
session of Seringham, with the artillery and 
military force. The troops immediately in the 
French service were marched to Fort St. 
Diivid, — those of their .allies were suffered 
quietly to disperse. Thus, without a b.attle, 
ended the struggle to secure to Chunda Sahib 
the government of the Carnatic, on the very 
day which closed his earthly career. 


CHAPTER III. 

disputes BESFECTIEa THE FOSSESSIOH OF TRICHINOPOLT. — SUCCESSES OP CLIVE AOT 
LAWBEEOE. — ^WAU WITH MYSORE. — DEPARTURE OF DTjPLEIX FOB EUROPE. 


The success which had attended the opera- 
tions of the force engaged in the c.ause of 
M.ahomet Ali, it was the desire of Major Law- 
rence to improve. He accordingly urged upon 
the nabob the necessity of proceeding to the 
reduction of those parts of the C.arnatic which 
had not yet been subjected to his authority. 
The propriety of this advice could not be dis- 
puted ; but though calculated alike to .advance 
the interests and gratify the v.anity of the 
prince, he manifested a reluctance to act upon 
it, which, to the British commanders, was 
unaccountiible. The mystery was at length 
explained. The price at which Mahomet Ali 
had agreed to purchase the .aid of Mysore was, 
the cession to that power of Triohinopoly and 
all its dependencies, down to C.ape Comorin. 
Under this agreement, Nunjeraj, the Mysore.an 
commander, demanded the transfer of the for- 
tress which had just surrendered. Mahomet 
Ali objected, but Nunjeraj refused to march 
unless his demand were complied with, hlen 
are seldom at a loss for reasons to justify a 
course which they are disposed to follow, and 
on such occasions the ingenuity of Oriental 
diplomacy is never b.affled. hf.ahomct Ali 
adduced numerous arguments with the view 
of convincing hl.ajor Lawrence and Nunjeraj 
that ho ought not to surrender Triclii- 
nopnly. With the former be found little dif- 
ficulty, but the Mysorean leader w.as not bo 
easily satisfied. In estimating the motives of 
Mahomet Ali, they may all bo pa-ssed by, the 
fact being simply, that ho was resolved not to 
part with Trichinopoly if it were possible to 
retain it. The state of affairs c.aused by the 
refiis.al of the nabob to execute an cng.ago- 
ment with Slysore, which had been kept secret 
from the Britbh, was productive of great 
cmb.aiTassmcnt to the last-named power. 
Major Lawrence applied for instructions 
from the pre.sidency, and both the contend- 
ing parties made applications to the same I 
quarter. But the British authoritie.? refused! 
to interfere, and only recommended to the | 


disputants an amicable adjustment of their 
differences. 

The office of a mediator, thus declined by 
the representatives of the East-India Company, 
was re.adily taken up by the Mahratta chief- 
tain, Morari Row. This person having had 
the good fortune to secure the confidence of 
both parties, entered upon his duties in form. 
A conference was .agreed upon, which took 
place in the n.abob's palace, and w.as graced 
by his personal presence. The interests of 
Mysore were under the care of two commis- 
sionei-s specially deputed for the purpose. 
Captain D.alton, an English officer in com- 
mand of the garrison, vras present as a spec- 
tator. The performances of the d.ay com- 
menced by a long speech from the Mahnatta, 
who enlarged upon the circumstances which 
had led to the connection of M.ahomct Ali 
with Mysore, and on the events which had 
followed. When his hearers and himself had 
been sufficiently gratified by the display of his 
eloquence, Morari Row produced the -treaty 
on which the decision of the question .at issue 
mainly depended, and, with the air of an 
honest and imp.artial umpire, called upon 
M.ahomet Ali to fulfil his engagement by tlio 
delivery of Trichinopoly. 

The nabob performed his part no less .ad- 
mirably. He listened to the harangue of his 
friend with patience, acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to hly.Boro with becoming gratitude, aud 
expressed his resolution to fulfil his engage- 
ment in duo time. But he claimed indulgence, 
because, Laving no considerable fortified town 
but Trichinopoly, he w.as for the present un- 
provided with any place to which ho could 
remove his family. Wlien the whole of the 
province of Arcot should be reduced to obe- 
dience, the difficulty would no longer exist ; 
and, to give time for the purpose, he required 
a rc.spito of two months, at the tnd of which 
I period Trichinopoly should bo given up. This 
I exposition of the intentions of Mahomet Ali 
Iw.as perfectly satisfactory to his friend the 
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Maliratta ; Uie conference tcrmin.itcd, and the ^ 
■Mysorean commissioners withdrew. It was 
now no longer necessary to preserve the tone 
which had been previously' maintained. The 
chief actor in the scene which had just closed 
as.mmed a new character, in which no eyes 
hut those of the nabob and Captain D.alton 
were permitted to view him. Ciisting off the 
solemn dignity of the umpire, and assuming a 
d*’porlment at once confidential and courtly, 
tho vcr.s,atile Mahratta expressed a hope that 
the nabob .attsichcd no importance to what he 
h.ad said in presence of the Mysorean commis- 
sioners ; and to show that his penetiation into 
the views of others was not inferior to his 
shill in conccaliog his own, he farther inti- 
mated his conviction that the nabob had no 
intention of performing the promise which he 
had then made. The acute perception of Mo- 
rnri l!ow, so far from offending the nabob, 
seemed to win his affection. Ch.armed not 
more by the friendly disposition than by the 
profound sagacity of the Mahratta, Mahomet 
Ali presented him with a draft for 50,000 
rupees, as a rebaining fee for his services, with 
a promise of ns much more if he could succeed 
in procuring relief from the fulfilment of tho 
treaty. Morari Row readily accepted both 
the money and the commission, intending at 
all events” to profit from both parties, .and, if| 
pi><'sibl«, to overreach both by obtaining Tridii- 
liopoly for himself. 

The disputes, jc.alousics, and private designs 
of tho native powers, placed a bar on the 
proM'cution of the object for which they 
avfrr O'ten'ilily brought together. Under the 
i-xfv.et.atlon that afiaira would be arranged 
1 elwfvn the nabob and the IMysorc.ans, the 
I’.riti'h troops had marched from Trichino- 
tnly to aid in csbahlishing tho authority of 
Mahomet Ali in other parts of tho dominions 
which he claimed. Tiie troops of the nabob 
r.Sid hi* .allies wore to follow; but neither 
ily.-ottaiis nor Mabmttas were willing to 
..I'v..-'. nu-lr iniTlncss, and the information 
whi'-h reached the liritish commander .as to 
the proVahle result of liis advancing, induced 
him to return two days after he had quitted 
Trichlr.opoly. 'Jlie iireaeiico of tlio British 
trc-ips hniiighl nlout the appearance of an 
ac''Mt:i!a'»l.%tis>n. TIio nabob made over to 
th" M v'ore general the revcmics of the ishand 
of .^.'ringham, and of some adjacent districts, 
wh’rii ih- latter was to colb'ct for liim“elf ; 
th- p.rnrniic of *iirr>;tiderir)g Tricliinopoly at 
thcf.'-l of two inoriths v.as repeated, .and in 
t? - fean Urn- M.ahomet .Ali .agreed to receive 
irt-.' ih- city tfvftt butidresl troops, provided 
*' '• -'lahratta.*, for by this time the 
T -1, hxd i.-c' tr.c I'.Mpseious of his favourite 
atly, 0:» th*-'o> conditions, the 
S'" tlvn'i' of My/orc was to he continued. 

the piirp.i»e ofi 
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cause it would interfere with his prospects of 
obtaining the yet unsubdued districts to which 
he laid claim; while, Nunjeraj was tvoll 
pleased that the nabob and his English allies 
should dep.art for this or any other purpose, 
ns their absence was necessary to cn.ablo biin 
to put into practice tbo design which he had 
formed of possessing himself of Trichinopoly. 
His desires and expectations were to a cer- 
tain extent gratified. The nabob marched 
to the northward, accompiinied by a British 
force consisting of five hundred’ Europeans 
and two thousand five hundred sepoys ; le.aving 
only two hnndred Europeans and fifteen hun- 
dred sepoys in garrison at Trichinopoly, 
under the comm.and of Captain D.alton. The 
Mysoreans and Mahnattas were to follow ; 
but their commanders chose that they should 
remain where they were. The army of the 
nabob was further weakened by the secession 
of Monackjeo and’liis troops, in consequence 
of tho autliorities of Tanjore dis.approving of 
the proposal to give 'up Trichinopoly to the 
the Mysore government. Other chiefhains 
followed the example of Monaokjee and de- 
parted with their troops, and M.ahomet Ali 
w.as thus left ’ndthout any efficient support 
except that which he received from tho British. 

Mahomet Ali, and a large p.art of tbo Bri- 
tish force, bad no sooner left Tricliinopoly 
than the designs of Nunjeraj bec.amo apparent. 
Ilis first attempt was directed to corrupt 
a corps of Mahomet Ali’s troops, whom ho 
had tho satisfaction of finding not indisposed 
to his puipose. Large sums of money were 
expended in bribing these men ; 'and the libe- 
rality’ of Nunjeraj would probably have been 
rewarded with success, bad not its fame 
readied tbo cars of C.aptain Dalton, That 
officer, previonsly on liis guard, now redoubled 
his vigilance, causing tbo artillery on tho 
ramparts to be pointed every evening in* 
wards, towards tho quarters of the Mysore 
troops who had been admitted within tlio 
pkicc, and those of tho corps upon whoso 
cupidity Nunjeraj had practised. Other pre- 
cautions followed. At an inspection of tho 
army, tlio troops who had been tampered with 
were ordered to deliver up tho flints of their 
guns for tho alleged purpose of being replaced 
by better. This proceeding convinced the 
officers tlirougli wiioni tlio bribes of Nunjeraj 
had been conveyed, that tbo tmns.actioii was 
no longer a secret ; and their only course 
being now to make their peace in tlio best 
manner tliat offered, they voluntarily com- 
municated to tho British commander that 
which he already know, protested that they 
had taken Nunjeraj's money from no other 
motive than tho influence of coinpa.ssion for 
tho distres'i of their men, who had rcccivcil 
scarcely any pay’ for nine months, and im* 

, - plored forgiveness. To aid their .suit, and 

to paiii^ time and ialtcit their sincerity*, they brought Ibu money 
irg M.s-j which they’ had received, and which, judging 

{ rej r.rvd t.o C!?r.vert hisifrnm the share of the principal ofiicers (1C,00C» 
is-’.o t« ivoKcd cr.cr.'iy, be- j rupees), apjK:arcd to have been dispensed with 
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ptiilty jnrn. In cjitiNujui-nct* r.f thi* inter* J•.•<l^ln, to xcliom hr mndo n free communi* 
ceo>itin, tlin i;imi|]a’»r-.r.ajied with jio *.ex*rrrr c-olion of nil tiiat liad paonlxvith Ko<iji;r.oj,' Ho 

I ’unhhtnfiit than the Uncr of having hern wft» iiotnirtr*! to return to the c.amp on tin! 
"vund to the niursle* of two guns, prepa* writ day, nnd nvow hi* willingne** to under* 
ratory, r* they Wlievrd, to thrir rxrration. lake the l.vk for which Ide service had heen 
IHii* unrxperted rxeteieo of jm-«ry in ftecrihed rnogln. He did ro ; ftiid iili* management of 
ly Orme to the rrluetance of Klit-ir-o-Hern l«> the nffair wa« nj ilexterou*, that ho *ucceedrd 
offend the Maliratm* ; hut it was certainly in* In entirely in'cuiing the confldenco of llio 
jndleiour, ftnd i* wot unntly characlrrieeil by Myiiorrasi le.xdiT. A ]ilaw of opornliouR wan 
ft later writer ns wwaeoiuntahle. lt.s effect arntiiged, timl the lormn of carryiwg it into 
xvnn rlioww In renewed attvmptn to corrupt rffi-ct fixed. An agreement embodying those 
the fidelity of the garrieon. An iiverlure was tenns was drawn up, signed hy Povorio nnd 
made to n native oflicsT in command of one Nunjemj, nnd solemnly impressed with the 
hundred and eighty eejioys, by two ngenta of great seal of Mysore. By tills instrument it 
Isuiij'Tnj, wliose mis'ioti was nullienticalcJ liy was sllpulatod tlint Bovurio siiould rccuivo 
the posscrsion of engagement* signed by their 20,000 rupees for liis personal honofit, and 
master. But tlic*e cmisraTie* made an unfor* 3,000 more to liny fire-arms. 'Willi tlicse ho 
tunnte choice oi a s.uhject for the commence* svas to arm liio I'Veiicli prisonora, who wore to 
nient of tlieir practice. 'J'lie man svliom they ho sot at lilierlj’ for tho purpose of aiding in 
addres«cd, an (dd nnd faitliful servant of tho tho capture of llio place. SimuUnnoousiy 
Company, nclinowledgcd tlie favour intended with their release, Povorio was to seixo on tlio 
him in a manner at once uiicx|>eelcd nnd un> gate nearest tiie ploco .wliero llio hrysorcana 
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were encamped, and tolioist a red flag as a 
for the army to move to take possession 
of the toa-n. That nothing might be wanting 
to insure success, sii resolute rulBans were pro- 
vitiwi, wliose especial duty it was to watch for 
Captain Dalton's appearance after the alarm 
w.as given, and to despatch him. Hitherto all 
went well for the purjiose of the British com- 
manilcr. He had made the necessary prepa- 
rations for defence without exciting suspicion 
of his connection with the visits of Poverio to 
the Jlysore camp, or his cognimnee of the 
jilan which had U;cn arranged with Nunjeraj. 
All the cannon that could be brought to bear 
on the Mysorean camp w.is prep.arra to greet 
the enemy on his approach, and about seven 
hundred men were conce.aled ne.ir the gate- 
way where .admission was expected, rc.ady to 
receive the intruders in a manner not antici- 
pated. But the attempt never was made, 
having been frustrated in an extraordinary 
manner. M'hcn all his arrangements were 
completed, C.nptain Dalton informed Mahomet 
All's brolbcr-in-law of the design which had 
been laid to surprise the place, and of the 
means which had been provided for its defeat. 
Tlic representative of the nabob regarded the 
matter in a very dilTercnt light from Captain 
Dalton. ' He had no disposition to encounter 
the hazard of an attack, and, in the l.angn.age 
of Major lAwrcnce, consulting nothing but 
his bars, he sent a incys.age to Nunjeraj, in- 
ftnniiig him tiiat his plot w,as discovered, and 
tlia! mea>-nres had been taken to prevent its 
execution. This step he deemed a ni.aster- 
sireke of policy, and communicated the inlel- 
ligcnco of U to Captain Dalton with much 
s'-if-gratul, alien. Nunjeraj, as might h.avc 

l'f\rs exf-ccted, abstained from any attempt 
again*! till) city, and not tbiiiking himself 
ijuite i-.fo aithiii the r<-.ach of its guns, rc- 
, rnoTi-l his camp fo some distance. His dis- 
arjoMitrn'-nt sought relief in inflicting ven- 
aeco on Poveriu, for who^o person, dead or 

J,o oSVrc’d a largo reward. This led to 
a reoi’Ui.aiefi'latiori from Jlajor Lawrence to 
rst.-rt r-ti the et.eniy with their own weapons, 
f'aptain D.'.ltoti ci'T.li.aiicd to hold frequent 
r.-.isfertnn'-i bn;h with Nunjeraj and Morari 
Itnw ; sr.d Major l.awri-iicc’s advice w.as that 
a.'Jv.*.r.ta-e fh'.uM be taktn of one of lhc“c op- 
t^rtuniJifs t.) s'lre the-two native generals, 
i'ic authorititi of the prcs'irj-iicy decided 
si'iifU th:» s’.'/.'c nion. anl it cannot be 
li- -.IIS’ ! It. \t tl.ry ded'led rightlj’, 

'll - l.t.!! iw fr.i ndsbip which rnb*i.sted be- 
twr-n ti.- rf'f.^'CliSe parties congrogated in 
rl.* ;r:.o ..J of 'rriehinnp'ily continued 

I.' ti.-r- eifitv.i.'n of the two months fixed 
r.t l!.* at wSiieh the rurrendcr of the 
t e-. t.' N'i.)J-r-aj was t) take pheo. A 

f t-l’. • tkjt, si..... 

—..s'. f.r .':,»r, vho'C c.aura.-;e alw.ay* 
I' i'. 5 r.-, ip.,r..'d;aS'- danger was to 

i- s ; .'"J, m-t t*.s cat! in a spirit o! 

> 1 -; .'S*. -a. If* rejTra-t.'d l!.e rne-- 
^-ri w.ii. tt.e treachery of 


their master, the proof of which he exhibited 
in the agreement with Poverio bearing the 
signature of Nnnjcmj, and distinctly informed 
them that the city would not be given up at 
nil. He intimated, however, that the nabob 
was not forgetful of the expenses incurred by 
the state of Mysore on his account, and pro- 
mised that the amount should be repaid ; a 
communication which would have been more 
satisfactory, if the promise had not been quali- 
fied by a postponement of its execution until 
the nabob’s finances should be in a better 
condition. To this qualification Nunjeraj did 
not hesitate to avow his dislike. The claim 
which he made amounted to 8,500,000 nipees; 
and as a proof of his moderation and desire 
for a peaceful settlement of differences, ho 
professed himself willing to abandon his claim 
to Trichinopoly, if immediate payment of his 
demand were made — a condition which he 
knew could not be complied with. 

Such was the state of affairs at Trichinopoly. 
To the northward Mahomet Ali succeeded in 
obtaining a partial recognition of his authority, 
but the more powerful chiefs waited the chance 
of events, and the stronger fortresses were 
invincible by his arms. In this situation ho 
applied to the British authorities for an ad- 
ditional force to undertake the reduction of 
Giogec. To this attempt the judgment of 
Major Lawrcnco was decidedly opposed, and 
he proceeded to Madras (to which place the 
presidency bad recently been removed from 
Fort St. David), for the purpose of dissuading 
the Company’s government from compliance. 
But bis represenUtions were disregarded. 
Two hundred Europeans, with fifteen hun- 
dred sepoys, were placed under the command 
of Major Kinneir, an officer who had recently 
arrived in India ; and this force, with six hun- 
dred of tbo nabob’s c.avalry, was destined to 
achievD the object which Mahomet AH bad in 
view. At first some trifling advantages were 
gained, but upon the troops arriving within a 
short distance of Gingce, the wisdom of Itfajor 
Lawrence’s advice became apparent. Tiio 
force under Major Kinneir was utterly unequal 
cither to attack the fortress or to maintain 
possession of tbo passes through tho mountains 
by which Gingco was surrounded. The garri- 
son was summoned to surrender, and with this 
ineffcctu.’il measure ended the demonstration 
against the niaco. In the mean time Duplcix 
had despatched a considciablo body of Frcncli 
troop.*, which had taken a post in tho rear 
of the force employed against Gingec. To 
meet this new diificuUy reinforcements were 
obtained, and Alajor Kinneir retired to givo 
the enemy battle. Hero misfortune continued 
to attend this ijlqilanned and ili-fated expe- 
dition. The point of attack selected by Jlajor 
Kinneir -wn-s liadly cho'ien, and by an artifice 
the Etigli*h were lc<I aw.ay from their fiolil- 
pifcea to a place where they were exfiosed 
to th'-e of the enemy. Major Kinneir was 
‘■•.veTely wounded at a time when part of bis 
tfcrvji* were gittr.g way. Tltia iccrca.-cd tbo 



A V U::.] AJTAJK AT lIAUoOn. v,s 

Jiltiif wtiir'i In'l ulri'S iT Mi’l mi nsilj*.**!. vhl'li l:iy I'fyninl OifJn. 'HiU llifu 

f.t"'! s.Ji!;vr» ftlAr Jn i!is->*.lrr. •*-ofiii¥ ntHi Mu' A'rti'i!)' nnnv 

rr.'.jfv {. rt'-'. J'tivV t’.';;,'!:! mm* f'tttlftli <lrrw m ili r tlio nnt!« rif Oif Ijtr.’ti. 

J'ij'.wVi »!i> 'i M.f jr j'lM'.:!:’!. Tl;r»'' Jt> t!.i* r"’ «!r!/T- 

fkiSnliy •.? '!» r-* ■'.ii'5 l-it *1 vtiojitmif-S a to irm-.in, tint Major 

j »v 'V i-f M-.o fv!-i5sT<-i! 1-1 l-rfatjio ivr-.ry of iTnltih^ for a 

?l,rv ff i;»f } in fo*! fiaji-r. Ti I" i-lisii't;"'. SUaiJi't'-rn »1 foJirvr t him 

1 T^-n.'hl < a M-r ftir'.s i'V Ihii Ririit vM- .((om Iho inoitii'nntujii thily of tvalrhiii’.r an 

ihvn l'-'" Of ff Rt . ll wRi •■1 f ’*- hy lOaior * army tiimm h" wr.i Or'inmt of oti(-a;;5t);;, ImiI 

llir.r.f tf. «l'o {t rvurroi if M.o InMly wotjaiJ «Ji-* tii-tiM tii'l aOVRiirr, m>iJ hr r,v,-» 

wh'eli hr hr. 5 Jiolj loll •hi'fl’y afsrrnsiOr f'tt.iO tra lo follow. Tho I'.f)!;>h fwo in-'.-ir 
»:iah t:a.?trti<;iif.Mr f : ,';ra.;rr.--.l h.y a j.rr-ij'il.alr movratral harh I'l I’.ahoor, ntcl 

tl.rir fij.jiarrti! w.atil of coafiilrar.'’ «lrr.ivr>l 
Tj:r IV-.'Vsh K.f'pf aa.l ih.-jr of Mfthrtr.f J llajflri*, wjiotr. taaortinr rrliaficr h;i 

A\: frlfoc i Jo a tr-li-iihl all al Its-r.- «v.i1ri fr.-m owsi furltiho ratoly «aff,-fril him to ilnllh.l 

J-l. Jl.M!'!, whri'r ihry w a^to 1 f-it |rin. nl.rU ftjil'f.ataijrrs Wrtr favotiT.ahh' t-a hi< 
f t{v— r!.t» ff,.n Ma h.'.r, M whi'h I ’ao.- airily aim*. Krfjran w,M fi'-l l!i rrivr-l, Jitl'! on 
«f Snirl hs.'! jc<*. J.r»i»ri f» on Itar.-J-r ja Ihr Ifr-r, Ssir.j. oairm from hi* wtlflr So f.lllow thn 

arr».-'-r<f ihr C HiJ aiy. T.'.nr :1 w.ar Jt-a. }Ttr.;‘I:t!i, hr traio'.i'.ralr f, H** w.av ftnr« rrr-J 
p.v.--; t -1 la ll.r aiii t-( M'r I’rj'.-ih |l>y «-c.!f Jr 1,1 Ihr c.anir rlTfOl A* ihfnr •••ihirh 

f ia ihr t.i -t,'!.!' '.iiho ..5 <■) 1*< t 1 1*1. I'ai.'l. :* f-'l j ttfflo! iJirm, M 'l ta j'rrrmj-.lfijy in 

t'.-S rar rfV.Jiar.y ac.t rial'MLro rn tmalljl-mr &> 50 Jrwr him no rhoirr hnl lo oltrv, 
l.iali 1*1 J-'-.'-rri MiiShfr. l!t:l ihrjHr tju! ohry--- ft !i,anrr'l in tho ilifrrlion in 
s.rj’:.i..'r;ar-at aifti fjffralol hy r. f^•'tvr^ 1 .<*,l ofilHhicii Maj-ir l.ianrrf,rr ha'l frliirl, w.i* nt* 
ihr j.f.s! of ll:i;\*.r :v. vhi'h l.'.r ?•!?..’»«.» Milho- lla Vr-i J.y I'.f,! off-rr r, M,<! «-!tl:ir.arily itrfr.a'rij, 
til'rf liN'l » -'1 ij •:.!.» .5 Wj.rft l1 r MoMrlT. r ri.r'ay'i iifr l-rin;; !‘»M?.rn hy thr lt'l”h«*t 

MVilrl in « ,'hl f.f r. 1. hd r l!y I’lf-y VrfrJj'S'Ci.r.-M.fr, p.aVr •nay, ni-.t (laajB i!i,jhl rnc- 
tfit'.'l, ll.r K.ti.j.i l.alra «ul. ruriol jalo ihr !/ or !r !, TJ.r nah'il/it r.-ia-alfy «rrr tir-iml l,,i 
1 -' wr., ft*-. 1 Ji'.a J S'.! rrs's. Ti'i* 1 ffarf .IiS!:;, jl iis-sii*, h'-il M ry foasnl ra rr r."rfra!iV i-«s. 
ISsjOfift lia! }.» y.!l-.f..%l'r .*.» ihr ; lyir.rtll it> j-l'.i!i’Srmi;* ll.r •••iriityV ramp. 

r.'.j.lMjr oj hi! Isiir;.! al hV*,r..'has.i. Js lr< I ‘IJr’jf .Mi. aulh ih-.tirrst of hi» ,»H'l onw 

5l Mc'.-.hl «lr!".'-s.il ihr rjrSt,t-> t! it arsy tVtIh;! !J-«i.i5l'fl I'tr'i, wrrr fita'.r |iti»!'arr<, nml thn 
ras'jliliy I'l sr-.a.-r.f'i'r Rr.y J'Ml of l*.r ho'Jilr .wh' !r »f ll.r tl -Jr!, Rtllllrry, Mnl 

rj.rrRllf-S.1 r',Stir.J on i-rlairrnthr Ks-,*lt»h fttii! ja'St'T'.lit.ilsf.n Yffta Ishrtt. 

J’jf S.i’h in a'h-lr thr laio r- ar.ls r» «r»r i T;,!! rf ihr Jttiti'h nsiny j r>l. 

J.l J/rSi’-r !.l h'-n-r, "f'.h ihr trrfit! 1 }'8i8.r;|'lt! Minor ! a {S*M‘«.r-l rlTrct Up-'a ihr »!alr of 
rflhriMi rft.ali'S’i, jf'rhsi^ III Tfsrl.iiT'J* ilv, ll'jplrtx lift-.l hrrti 

tin ihr s.rnt 0 } ihr rrirasr rf 1? r Ir-alr jSs.ltiEijia;; 5*. Ih v.iHi ihr M\ rifran* nth! Ihr 
am! ihr ji.ij SI! !.tn«*.l of ihr S}\.rjn ir-a'h!f;;iM5.htAl'.%», -as..! hr IimI t:ol f .uii.l i| ilillirnll 
it MR! »!' ‘ii<-l s.-ot tn it.lMnl Ihr jl-t iSrls.rh ll.r:)) fr-m n evirr lon.-.r.U whirh 
ir tna'.i.ilr-r »if ihr Sw;-*. rnsoolirio «f Mu lhrj';!.! ill.rf l»irr Miy tinrrir fjivohtvilh Km5»*.irira 
cr''-.ip!.sia'. In ihr tamr ts'.t'lr r-f c..!iar_»arc-. [of ih* !r j.arl'.t > ha i jitia-vr<!r<l to I’niohrli. rrv. 
Tiny vrji* ftrf-jTtliiij'ly f-rnas'-lr'l in orir (.flniinr ti Isra'.y ha'! lirrti r mrlmlri, Doplrix 
thi- Cr-mjiany't ihij.!, m.J Major Ka"|rj.rr jriir.>.j;i|ij^. to jm* thr Myr'.iraii rhirf in pi». 
mih.ashf'l aiiih thrin. Thr r-i.rmy'r fiirr|»r»!-.on of Tiichlnopoly. Thr iiiaile of fririiil. 
avhirh hafl ilrfrftl*--] Mr.jtir KiliSn ir lisul Im-co i«hip for thr tial>nh Mi'-l iiia Itriliah nllv avaa 
c imiflrmhly flrrrij'lhrtir l, fttj.J j.iiw Mjiii'intr.liftlrnit to hr ilrMppril, nml n larj^i' li-vly ol 
to first h'.i(ii!»«al ftfnl ftfiy ItniMpr.anii. filirrnl Mahr.atl.aa w.aa nttnally t!r«palrhr(i to join tho 
huiulml !rj.tiy». Mill fur hinnllr.l Iiativrliorfir. jl'n’licli. Thrir pr<>;;tr-a ivns alow, na this 
H WAa oneamp.-l rime to Ihr hnntnla of I'nti Ij-loniirr of thr pnsviniva thnniKh avhich thoy 
St. D-avid. Tin* army of «lilr!i Mnjor l.aiv. nail to jia^a rripiitril time; nnd tlii* favwl 
rrnrrtool', thrri-.mniandav.aanririirirn'tfiiiuni- Ihrm from ti tflrjt wliicli, uiiilrr tin* cironni- 
lirrif. It ci.JiiirM-d of four huiiJtrd J-hiropramr, H.aiirc*, thry wtmlil have rrutirilrd ns fnl«p, 
f cvrntrt-n ImmJrrd ftrjxjys in thr llriUfh rrr- .and Imvo fouml incimvcniont. Tlio 

aicr, ntid nlxnit four thuu»mid of tins tinhoh’o iirw* of the hlfnir nt Uahonr gnvo n now 
troops, car,a!ry ntid inf.jtilry. Tlie riirmy direction to thrir routo. Tliey nrocreded to 
rcnnfd imprct'ia! with n Wit f tli.al the nlJird thr c.'imp of Mnhomfl All; nml thuir com- 
fore's av.as too rtronR fur them, n», on Mnjnr niandfr, nflcr conh'mtulnlin}! tins nnhoh on tho 
i/iwrcnco'ft nrrival, they retired in thr ni|>ht Imppy kucci-ss of Iiih nriiis, InmrntCKl dcrply 
to llahoor. Jlciiij,* fdloivcd, thrv Btiil cotn Ida own di*nppointmont in iinving been do- 
(inut-d to retire tow.aids I’iiinliclirrry ; nnd privrd of tho honour of ahitrlni! in tho ploriei 
their commander, n iicplinvot Duplelx.nnmeil of tin* day. AVlmt depreo of credit Mntiomct 
Kcijc.an, deifpntchrd n Ictpsr to ,NInjor Law- sMi nfliirdrd to liicso profcHiiuns ia uncortain, 
ronce, prolc.-tinp npaiiiht n violation of Uio hut the Mahialta pavnono ovidrnco of Ida 
Ticnch tetritory. The onlcin of Major Lnw- frirndahiii which oiipht to have hoeii conclusive: 
renco forhado Ida i-nt'-rinp its limila, nnd lie he took thn onth of fldulity to Mahomot All. 
conrenuciitly contented himaclf with ntUicking Tho Jlritiah nuthorilics wero not in n con- 
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illtion to ndd grcnily to Uic ntnount of f»rc« 
oinplQ}’cd in aiding tlio cnuno of tlio nnliuti. 
Notwithxtinding I1ii», nn npplicnlinn venn inndo 
by tlint nrinca for tlio incnnH of rt'diicitig two 
otrong plnoo.i, called Cliiiiglomil and Covrlnng. 
All that could' bo fiiriilKlicu wni n bndv of 
about two liiiiidrrd I'lnropcntii and five iitin« 
dred sopoys. Tliin force wnn not only ••tnatl, 
but wnA formed of very unproniiAing tnntcrl.tl*. 
Tho ISuropcnn portion of it coiiHintcd of re- 
cruits juHt arrived at iMadrnA, •whoso character 
Booms to have been buoIi ns left IlnglaiMi little 
reason to regret their departure. Indeed such, 
according to Ornie, was then generally the 
ease with regard to military adventurers in 
tho East; for, spe-sking of this body of re- 
cruits, ho ohservos, that they were, " as usual, 
tho refuse of the vilest employments in liOn- 
don.” Tho sepoys might have some advantage 
over their European coadjutors in point of 
character, but they had none in respect of 
experience, being newly raised and unac- 
customed to A military life. AVitli sneh troop*, 
however, it was resolved to reduce forts of 
considerable strength — a task which might 
justly have been regarded as hopeless, but for 
tho union of tnlciits, intrepidity, and pcrsc- 
vemnee, which hnd already onnbb-d their 
destined commander to triumph where cir- 
cumstances seemed to warrant no feeling but 
despair. 

Clive, though in a roiscrablo stnto of hc.s1th, 
the consoquoneo of tho climate and of his pre- 
vious fati^cs, volunteered his services to com- 
mand the expedition, ond tho offer was too 
welcome to fail of Acceptance. 

Covelong is situated about twenty miles 
from Madras. It hnd no ditch, but a strong 
wall flanked by round towers, on which were 
mounted tliirty pieces of cannon. Tho French 
hnd obtained possession of it by stratagem in 
1750. It was now ^rrisoned by fifty Euro- 
peans and three hundred native troops. 

The British detachment, accompanied by 

- 24-pounders, marched on the 10th of Sep- 

. On arriving near their destination, 

- the party were despatched nnder the cover 

night to take possession of a garden lying 

ibout six hundred yards south of the fort, 
which they effected. At break of day a de- 
tachment from the garrison approached unob- 
prved, and their fire having killed the otficer 
in command of the British party, his troops 
fled with a degree of determination which ap- 
peared to indicate that Madras •was the point 
to which they were bent, and that their speed 
would not slacken until they arrived there. 
Their course, however, received a check from 
encountering Clive, who was advancing with 
the remainder of the force ; but even the in- 
fluence of this fortunate and popular com- 
mander was scarcely suflaoient to turn the 
fuptives from their purpose. "VVith great difiB- 
culty and some violence, they were at length 
brought back to the garden, which the enemy 
immediately abandoned. The French com- 
mander being summoned to snrrOnder, replied 
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in a gascnimding alrain, drclsting Ihal, if lh<* 
English jKTsislod in tlmnllack, he and hi* rn»'ii 
were determined tn die in the bree-ch, Clive 
resolved to give them the oiiporlnnlty of 
deeming their proml*e, if *o d!«;io<rd. and pm- 
reeded to erect n i<attery at the distance of 
nlienl three hundred yards from the f‘>»t ; but 
tho constiuctlnn of tlio work was impeded by 
the fire of tli« enemy, of wliich leith Europeans 
and natives manifritcd their dislike by taking 
flight on rvety al.arrn. Our shot striking a 
rock wlilcli won occtitiini as an Engi!»h {'osf, 
seemed likely to 1»" fsiat to th" iinprs r-f Clive. 
'Hie rock Ixiing splintered, fourteen men were 
killed or wounded by tim flying fnagments; 
and this ml«cliane« had such nn eifect oj«in the 
rest, that it was some lime lo-fore they could 
he brought to cxjiose themselves to the dangt-r 
of Kimitnr untoward visimtionv. Tlie exira- 
onlinaty regard which llie.e irMp-s mar;ire»te-l 
for tloiir pervoiml s.afcty was strikin.gly illB»- 
trntod in the case of one of the advanced S'-n< 
tries, wlio, Bcveral hours after tlie alarming 
accuient, was found calmly reposing at the 
liottnm of a dry well. l*ii!- name of this cauiiotM 
person i* unfortnnately not recorded. 

Such were the instruments with which Clive 
had to perform the duty intrusted to him. His 
own bearing was wlial it liad ever been. 
Wherever llic cuemy** fire was hottest. th*n' 
wos Clive, Bclf-povi-ssr\i and unconcerned a* 
if on parade. So impres-sive was tho lesson 
conveyed liy his cool intrepidity, that it was 
not without effect oven on tlic tlcbased speci- 
mens of manhood whom it was Ids misfortune 
to command. In the space of two d.ays his 
example led llicm to assume some .appe-arsnee 
of soldierly feeling, nnd to perfonn their duties 
with snmo degree of finimess. On the tliird 
day ho hnd to march with h.alf his force to 
meet a p.arty of the enemy from Chingleput, 
who hnd Advanced n-ithin four miles ; but these 
troops seemed to have enjoyed n community of 
feeling with tlio.se of Clive, On his Appiwicb, 
they lied witli great precipitation. On tho 
following day the battery was finished, but its 
fire was silenced by a incs.s.age from the French 
commander, offering to mirrcnder the place on 
tho single condition of being permitted to cany 
nwny his own effects. The offer was imme- 
diately accepted, tho English marched in, and 
by this arrangement the French commander 
was sp.arcd tho p.ainfal task which ho had im- 
posed upon himself of dying in the hrc.ach. 
Tho effects which he had been so anxious to 
secure by a special condition consisted of tur- 
keys and snuff : the stock in trade of tho re- 
presentative of the French moearchy, who 
united the business of a huckster with that of 
bis militaiy command. The fall of Covelong 
restored to the Enst-Iudia Company fifty pieces 
of artillery, which they bad lost on the capture 
of Madras. On the following morning a body 
of the enemy’s troops, a'dvancing from Chin- 
gleput to relieve the garrison at Covelong, 
were discovered and attacked by ambuscade. 
Mistaking the nabob's fl.ag, which was par- 
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r.rilifili cotiiiTiftndcr now Iconit wilh dhtnay 
thfil tlio cnrcful nnd lionr.il ndinloiitnil'ir id 
tiio nlorcR hml (ixlii'ti (wlvanln^jo of tlm Krowhijt 
Fcarcily in tlio oily lo f'-II ol n lii(;I> fiiiw’ » 
(‘oiiHidfimliio qnontity of (ho jirnvluioiif on 
wiiirli rolinnri) wn* pinood fop dffralinjj llm 
htockndo, find limt whnl rriiiaiintl wai only 
oqtinl to thn conniim|i(inM of n fow dnyit. In 
this cnierponcy liifi only liopo ro'itcd oti Iho 
ni»fiH(nnt‘o ol .Mnjnr I.nwronro, In whom n 
jiiruvcjiprr wns fnrlliwilli <!v''j>ft(clitHl. 

' The dinicidlics of Alnjor l*awrrnro «t that 
linio nei’ded no nccf‘''<ion. Jlo Imd Irfl Fort 
S't, l)nvid early in .Tniiiinry, nod |>roee'-drd 
lo Trividy, (or llio jiur|io«p of co-n( 0 ’rat- 
iiig with Mnlioiiiet Ali, to whom Ttjj'Wx 
wns ntiil nldo to olfor n degri-n of re^i^tonof 
which, mider the cirrm«(ilntice>i, wax fotmid- 
nUc. While the FngliFh and the Mynirenn* 
were contf-nding for tho po»''ci‘don of Tiichi- 
nopoly, the pro*.pcct’» of the I'peneh had 
nnderpone various chanpei. fihari-oo-Pcen, 
tho cldcRt Fon of Ni*am-ool-Moolk, had sud- 
denly piven n practical denial to tho aRserlion 
that he had renounced hi-* right of siicct’''ion, 
hj* appearing hoforo Aurung'diad at the head 
of an immense army, nnd nroclniming hitn-ell, 
under the niilhority of the Mogul etiii>eror, 
Soobahilar of the Jtcccan. A vast Mnhmtta 
force, acting in concert with him, also cntercil 
the pi evince of Golconda j nnd a proposal was 
made to Dupleix to withdraw his assistance 
Irom Salahnt .Tung in consideration of groat 
iioncfits to ho bestowed by Lis rival. On this 
olTor, however, Duplei* was spared the trouble 
of deliberating, ns Snlnbat .Tung found moans 
to remove his brother hy poison witiiin a very 
short period after his arrival at Anrungnbau. 
His army tlicrcupon dispersed. J)u(deix, how- 
ever, had still suflicient ground for anxiety. 
Sainhat Jung, after the murder of his brotlier, 
had inaDUfactured an edict of the ICmpcrorof 
Helhi confirming Huplcix in the ofiioe of na- 
' bob. This was despatched with mucli p.arado; 
*id though Huplcix was far too shrewd and 
well informed to be deceived by the at- 
pt, he thouglit it advisable to jirctcnd to 
j deceived. The mission was received with 
cxtrnordiii.ary respect, nnd the important in- 
telligence of which it was the ciinnnol was 
ostentatiously circulated throughout tho coun- 
tiy occupied by tho French. But tiic alleged 
favour of the Mogul emperor did not remove 
the main source of Hupleix’s difficulties. Ho 
was grievously at a loss for money, which, ns 
Orme observes, "in the wars of Hindosbin, is 
of more scrvico than any titio whatsoover,” 
To supply this want he determined to crc.atc a 
new nabob of Arcot ; and a person named 
Murteza Hban, who had tho reputation of 
being extremely rich, was selected for the ap- 
pointment. It was a distinction which bo had 
long coveted, and which, some years • before, 
be bad taben some pains and incurred some 
guilt to ob^iu. Mnrtcza Kh.an was a relative 
of Host Ali, the Nabob of Arcot, under whom 
. the atrocious seizure of Tnchinopoly w.as per- 
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prlralrd hy Chnnda f-".h!b. Tim nabob wvs 
SUIT' '"di'il liv his <"in Fub-lsr Ali, af’.'r 
iivrrrfitiiiu!; llm of poimn pr.-j.vr»d fi.r 

him hy iMiirt.-m Kimn, fdl by tli.> p'.ignard 
of a I’at.an n’''-i'''in, bir.-d for th" work by the 
»-atnfl prr'oti. l!ut Mtirior.v Ivbsn did not 
the priro for whi'b Im had twl'o r-ia- 
splri'd agnin.i the litp of hii rrhitbin. A storm 
wn' rai-cd whi''h h.. had n»l r/oi.r-go to 
Mir.>i(nl.T ; and, di'./uislng hiftimlf in f‘-(nvl« 
attire, heewajo'd from Arco* to bit own f ut 
ol Vellore. 'I wo year* after .vafiii, tbeyo'jlb- 
fill s-'n and suecer'-or of Siilelef Ali met the 
fate of bin j.»tbef, and roinmoo ref'or: allri- 
buted to Murlefa Kbaii a prt(-v!(>vl share In 
tbo contriiatiee of tbii murder al*o, S'leh 
was the man lowborn the jatrou'.ge of J(«- 
plelx wai extended, Mofterx Khar), how- 
ever, nn'.wllb't.andinir hia former attempt 
up')ii the naboli.Iiip, ili'played little ni.xfr.iy 
in seeiiriiig the hfiiiotir now teiiden.l him. 
Hint honour tv,a. indeed {,•» 1,., pnrci:!v«ed by 
the diebur«em<'nl of pari of hi’ wealth, and 
Murtera Khan w.aa intensely avaririou*. Tl.e 
nceeplance of it al»o involved some danger, 
nnd Mnricxa Khan w.ai iing>il>rly pn.illairi- 
iioni*. ’Jl).' recoil, ctiott of hi< f>nner Inglo- 
rions flight from ,\riait would n-aturally arj ,ai 
a chtcl: upon his B'-pir.atiolis to return thither, 
-and Hiiph’ix w,a» hnig kei.t in douht ai lo his 
ih!terniiiinlinn. At length .Murter.a Khan >o 
far nViTPamr hl'i fe.ari for his treawirn and his 
personal rafi ly as to prorc'd to J’ondicherry, 
where he was udemnly installed in his new 
dignity; and, greatly to the joy of Ituplrix, 
advanced a consideraldo sum for tho ex]ien»-s 
of the war. But Hopluix was not long 
destined to rejoico in the co-operation of so 
r.alunh1e an ally. Tlie first nilvanco made by 
him w.as also the I.ast, A little cxplnuation of 
what w.as oxiiecled convinced Murtcra Khan 
that tlie purchase of tho nnholiMhip was an 
unpromising speculation, nnd tiiat it would bo 
belter to submit to the lo--s wliich he had 
already sustained than to incur the obligations 
attendant on completing the bargain, ilo 
accordingly discovered that Lis presence wa.s 
indispensable at Vellore, and forthwith re- 
turned thithor to repair the loss which Ids 
fortune had sufTerod by bis temporary enjoy- 
ment of tho rank of nabob. 

Huplcix was thrown altogether upon his 
own resources. Tliougli by no moans in- 
diflerent to tbo possc.ssion of wealth, the desire 
of accumulation was in him controllerl by .a 
passion for sccuiing to himself nnd liis country 
tbo ascendant in, the field of Indian politics, 
and his largo private fortune was freely dis- 
pensed to gratify this passion. Ho was thus 
able, in the month of .tanuaiy, to bring into 
the field fivo hundred Furopcan infantry nnd 
sixty horse, together xvith two thon.s.xnd se- 
poys. This force was powerfully aided by a 
body of four thousand Mnhmtbi cavalry under 
Mornri Bow, - who dreadfully harassed tho 
British troops iindor Major Lawrence, that 
officer being sometimes obliged to tnnibb bis 
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I'fpVsl, ft.'ilv f.Mftto 'f ll.r tOiJi tt-.lfo ••(lfl'!iirt;l\fy. Tif.ilit.}; l.i» ofltrotv niiil in*n 
f ■ijMi'i'ft' tiff; tiio I if Jiftij- J lva«ti-!-or*»!Aht.o to oo,;!';!'-. Major «|<f. 

i-iat'ht iTojf'.ot; ji '.y, lit. l<l»t;i!.tt!.i 1 l!ist?.tr|t/»t.-.:t.fl to t fist to thrir rnth'-isiv'iii. Mi I n 
t:-o:v:t:tr »o .t.f, ttr Hi, .*.!»; ftt •) tl.i fv Wrtvt'.rn j J'.attv of jf»rt.f.'iio»e Was o^lrtv f In inatfli nml 
r.fSftt o'S tl.rto ftraiijit t.' o Ittitish at. i ll,r;« Jattarl; t!.'' With fixo4 IrttonTt*. Tlio 

nttS'-r wa* jrooivoil with ihtrr tiioiT*, ami tilt 
|.^(ty a Staneitii,- st a laj'i.l p»,“o-, tint with tlia 
i»iisl j.rtf.p-i lojiatsiity, nritliT hallo;! imr 
pair Sirr till tlirv rr.a-!i<-'l l!io fiimmlt of tli<i 


ally f' ur liiitf.lsr'j IVf j.sft-.t, f.fir. n l.tituhof 
fttji'ft tn 3'fS'th pay, thjTO tlit tltsinj f.Vr 
Mal.raltas. np’.t thi.tiss.t.i! Mj»'-to 
tw»ltf Jitis.ifTo.l Mysoji' ft-jKst*, ami 
at" 'Kl fifirrti l3,i ft ftf il ifirjsflsr uiltintry— jf.'cV ; tl.p t-tirmy totivatiiip pirs'ijiilaS»-ly tlown 
fiiahir:.* topithcr sir-.fly thmy Oi'.stA?,i| inrii.jt'.o tijtjv.-ito ti'lo. Maj-T I.atvrftiro, with llio 
TtiU ij;« j.T.'j<i=rti":i of f,'ior wa* f.ilfi','.r?itlyjic:naii<i!ororhi'i turn, tiintr;! roitml ilio riw-l: 
tlitj.itiiio;’. a'fl ihr »;soo< -.i of il.ro:.t«nrf>prr.v|ftti<l aHa'l;c-.l tlm I'fotivli hattalim in fr.tnt. 


ti'i!.* of Jilaj'ii l.fttviviior «s.< tint ralcnlatoil to 
tlitpo! tho fnliti;; wlii'’h tho cotiipMjron ojo 

pitnloroi!. 

I’t'-viomly t/ilho ftrriva! t.f lilaj'ir Lawronoo, 
(’aiitaisi li.alliin, hy a Miict uf a:iHi>yliii; at- 
I.'.ci;» ttpiit! tho fotoo itiiiiinlifttoly otiiini'i-il in 
luaintatniti;; tljo hlurhinlo, hml Miccorilnl in 
friphtoiiiiiK thrfn ftoni tlifir jtopltitin ; ami, 
afsi-r linct-riiii; in tho iirijjlihiinthoo'l fur a few 
ilftvf, th'-y roj'ilnoJ tins main hmly in tho 
itliiind of }5erin(,;hain, tliu* nff'inlin;; room for 
the nccor* of oupplior to Tiifhinopi>ly. lint 
lilt; roiipito \vn‘<«if aliort dnration, An attempt 
tnailo hy Major I,atvronco to rnreo tho ctioroyV 
pdf ition in tlic irlnnti of Scrin(;limn faih-tl. He 
tlion oml'-.avourt-il to oahahlirii lilmi'clf in tin; 
position from tvhicli the enemy had reconlly 
tviilidrawii, ami tlic mainU-nanui! of which \v.-ir 
fo imji'irlnnt for reenrin;* Ritpplic*. Jlul thiH 
lie wat unnhio to ofTccl; and being rompcih-tl 
to retire iieaicr the forlre-'-i, the enemy wore 
otinlilcd again to interrupt tho cominuiiicatioii 
willi tiic country and ntop the tr.-iiiMt of pro* 


wliilp the Jlrititli gioiin iirrf on the rocli, with 
B fflt'C-l parly nf repay* who h.td followed, 
|vmfrd a lirftvy fir<- njvtn it* right IhnU. 
I'hn* fti'ftilr.l, the J-Vneh troop* hegan to 
wavf r, and a charge hy the llnglinh lisyoneli 
roinplf till thi-Ir itirmay. They tied with tho 
uttlln^t prreijiitation, leaving three flohh)iieei!* 
In the hands of the viciorn. Tho Kiiglidi had 
yet, hnwnver, a diinriilt la-k to perform in 
returning mfrlj* to llie camp in tlio fnco of 
istich overpowering numhers ; but this, noltvith* 
ftlanding eome ntiempta of tho cncmy'« c.avniry 
to prevent it, w.ai elleclctl. 

Ilrilliant an waa tlio aiicceas nf the BrUiiih 
iiriii", the niimhertt of the cnemy'a tmnpa were 
eo great, tliat no roa*onahle rxpocUtiun of 
ultimata ruccorh could ho ontertained, nnle*.* 
reiiiforcentciitH from aninu ijuiirtur could lio 
procured. Major Lawrence oliaervca tliat a 
victoiy or two inoro wotiiil havo left all liiR 
men on tho plaina of Tricliiiiopoly. In tlio 
hope of obtaining tlio fuirdmunt of jiromiaea of 
afisialanco often made hy the Itajah of Tanjuro, 
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of troops belonging to any nation in any part 
of the world.” 

Before this event, an attempt had been 
made by the representatives of the French 
and English East-India Companies to nego- 
tiate ; hut after several days had been con-, 
sumed in profitless discussion, they separated 
.without a single step being gained towards 
reconciliation. But the year was not to close 
without a renewal of proceedings fcr pacifi- 
cation conducted under different auspices. 
The extraordinary position of the French and 
English in the East had been forced on the 
attention of the respective governments at 
home : and the resolution to dispatch a Bri- 
tish sc[undron with reinforcements, induced the 
French to consent to an arrangement for the 
settlement of the disputes between the two 
countries, by commissioners to he deputed for 
the purpose. The negotiations were to he 
conducted on the spot where the dispute had 
arisen, and it might have been expected that 
Dupleix would have been continued by the 
French government as its representative. 
This, however, was not the fact. He was 
superseded by the appointment of M. God- 
heu, who arrived at Pondicherry on the 2nd 
of August, and proclaimed his commission. 
The first result was a suspension of arms for 
three months, which commenced on the 11th 
of October. On the 14th of that month Dn- 
pleix departed for Europe. 

Towards the close of the year a treaty was 
concluded, subject to confirmation in Eu- 
rope ; and on the 11th of January following 
a truce was agreed upon, till the pleasure of 
the European authorities should be known. 
In the mean time everything was to remain 
bn the footing of v,ti possidetis. By the treaty 
both parties were restrained from interfering 
in the disputes of native princes, but by the 
articles of truce they engaged to oblige their 
.allies to observe the provisions of the treaty, 
and in case of contumacy, to enforce com- 
pliance by arms. The commander of the My- 
soreans, however, denying the right of the 
French to conclude any &eaty for him, con- 
tinued to prosecute his favourite scheme 
of getting possession of Trichinopoly, till, 
alarmed by the reported approach to his fron- 
tier of a body of Mahrati^ to levy contribu- 
tions, and by the simultaneous advance of 
Salabat Jung to demand the Mogul’s tribute, 
he suddenly decamped. 

The English continued to aid Mahomet Ali 
in' collecting his revenues and reducing his 
refractory vassals to obedience. This perhaps 


was not in strict accordance with the letter of 
the treaty with the French, but the latter, 
under M. Bussy, were rendering similar assist- 
ance to Salabat Jung. In Ii^dura and Tin- 
nevelly, the operations of the English were 
attended with little success and still less 
honour ; and an attempt to coerce into obe- 
dience the notorious Murteza Eban was met 
by an intimation from the governor of Pondi- 
cherry, that it was regarded as an infraction 
of the treaty and would be dealt with ac- 
cordingly. The attempt was thereupon aban- 
doned. 

The services of the fleet which had arrived 
from England under the command of Admiral 
Watson, not being required for any other ob- 
ject, were employed in the suppression of a 
system of piracy which for nearly fifty years 
bad been a source of serioiis annoyance to the 
trade on the const of Malabar. It was carried 
on by a family bearing the name of Angria, 
the founder of which had been the commander 
of the hlahratta fleet, and who, availing him- 
self of the opportunities which the events of 
the times threw in his way, obtained the 
grant of certain forts and districts convenient 
for the exercise of the trade of piracy, and 
established a petty sovereignty. His descend- 
ants failing in their allegiance to the Peishwa, 
that potentate united with the English to 
chastise them. Early in 1756, a small British 
force commanded by Commodore James at- 
tacked and captured Severndroog, one of the 
forts of Toolajee Angria, and also the island 
of Bancoot, The Peishwa’s fleet were to have 
assisted in the enterprise, but they never ven- 
tured within gun-shot of the fort. In Feb- 
ruary following. Admiral Watson sailed with 
the fleet under his command to attack Ghe- 
riah, the principal harbour and stronghold of 
the pirates. In this service he was aided by 
Clive, who had recently arrived at Bombay 
from England, with a force intended to be 
employed against the French in the Deccan, 
but which, from the change of circumstances 
that had taken place, was now at liberty for 
any other service. The Mahrattas were to 
co-operate in the attack on Gheriah, but the 
allies seem to have been quite as desirous of 
outwitting each other as of overcoming the 
enemy. Both parties meditated an exclusive 
appropriation of the booty which was anti- 
cipated, and both took much pains to attain 
their object. The English were successful. 
The place fell into their hands, and their 
Mahratta friends were disappointed of the 
expected prize. . . 
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WAS returned^ in part denying the truth of the 
report which had reached the prince, and in 
part justifying the proceedings which he as- 
cribed to the English authorities, on the 
ground of apprehended hostilities with the 
T'rench. This letter threw the Soubahdar 
into a transport of rage ; and although then 
actually on his inarch to reduce a refractory 
dependent to obedience, he abandoned this 
object in order to turn his arms against the 
English. He forthwith presented himself be- 
fore the English factory at Cossimbnzar, which 
immediately surrendered without an effort 
being made to defend it. 

The news of the fall of Cossimbazar was 
received at Calcutta with feelings of dismay. 
The giirrison did not amount to two hundred ; 
not more than a third of their number were 
Europeans, and few, if any, had ever been in 
action. In addition to the regular troops in 
garrison, Calcutta bo.osted a militia formed 
from the European and native inhabitants ; 
but BO little attention had been given to train- 
ing this force, that when called out, it is 
said, there were scarcely any among them 
“who knew the right from the wrong end” 
of their muskets. The works were altogether 
inadequate to sustain a protracted siege, and 
had they been of greater strength little would 
have been gained, as the stock of provisions 
within the place was not more than equal to 
a few weeks’ consumption of its crowded popu- 
lation. The supply of ammunition would not 
have sufficed for three days’ expenditure, if 
in a good condition, .and great part of it was 
spoiled by damp. There was hardly a carriage 
that would boar a gun, and numerous pieces 
of cannon were lying useless under the w.alle. 
Assistance was naturally sought from Madras 
and Borab.'iy ; but, with the use of ordinary 
expedition on the p.art of the Soubahdar, it 
w.as obviously impossible that any could arrive 
in time to aavc Calcutta from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Application for aid w.as 
made to the Hutch and French authorities, 
but from neither was any obtained. The 
answer of the Hutch w.ns an unqualified re- 
fus.al. The French, less dogged, but more 
insolent, offered to join the English, if the 
latter would quit Calcutta and remove their 
garrison and efiects to the French settlement 
of Chandemagorc. 

In the mean time the Soubahd.ar was ad- 
vancing, and the celerity of his movements 
relieved the English from the perplexities of 
long suspense. Within a vciy few days after 
the fall of Cossimb.'iz.tr became known, the 
enemy’s guns were bc.anl at Calcutta. The 
usual method of c,alming the angry feelings of 
eastern princes was resorted to. A eum of 
money w.ns tendered in purchase of the Son- 
bahd.nr's absence, but refused. Some show of 
resistance followed, but there w.ns little more' 
than show. Tim means of defence were indeed ■ 
nn,nll : but bad they been greater, they would 
probaldy have been rain, from there being no 
one thinipetent to direct them ciTcctu.nlly. Some 
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of the military officers, and among them those 
of the highest rank, are represented as no- 
toriously incompetent, and their deficiencies 
were not counterbalanced by the wisdom or 
vigour of the civil authorities. It is a small 
reproach to the civil and commercial servants 
of the Company, that they were generally’ 
deficient in military knowledge and skill; 
but many of them seem to have been no less 
deficient in energy, presence of mind, and a 
regard to the most obvious demands of duty. 
The natural result was, that while the thunder 
of the enemy roared without, insubordina- 
tion, division, and distraction were aiding him 
within. All authority seems to h.ave been at 
an end. “From the time,” says an eye-wit- 
ness, “ that we were confined to the defence 
of the fort itself, nothing was to be seen but 
disorder, riot, and confusion. Everybody w.as 
officious in advising, but no one was properly 
qualified to give advice.” In such circum- 
stances, the expediency of abandoning the 
fort and retreating on ehipboard naturally 
occurred to the besieged, and such a retreat 
might have been made without dishonour. 
But the w.ant of concert, together with the 
criminal eagerness manifested by some of the 
principal servants of the Company to provide 
for their own safety at any sacrifice, made 
the closing scene of the siege one of the most 
disgracefiu in which Englishmen have over 
been engaged. On the ISth of Juno, it was 
resolved to remove the female residents at 
Calcutta, and such effects ns could bo con- 
veniently (sirried away, to a ship lying before 
the fort. In the night the general retreat 
was to take place. Two civil serv.mts, named 
Mnnningham and Franklnnd, volunteered to 
superiDtend the embark.ation of tho females, 
and having on this pretence quitted the scene 
of danger, refused to return. Others followed 
their example, and esixiped to the ship, which 
in the evening weighed anchor and dropped 
down the river, followed by every other vessel 
of any size at the station. In the rooming no 
means of csoipe were available, except two 
small bo.ats which still remained at the wharf. 
These were eagerly seized by parties of panic- 
stricken fugitives, and among tliose who thus 
departed were Mr. Hrake, tho Governor, and 
the Commandant, C.aptain Minchin. Ab.an- 
doned by those whose especial duty it was to 
protect them, the devoted community pro- 
ceeded to take measures for establishing some 
authority in place of tb.at so unwortliily re- 
nounced. Tlic senior member of council re- 
maining in the fort w.aived his claim, and Mr. 
Holwcll, .another member, .assumed tbe com- 
mand with tbc full consent of all p.arties. J»o 
expocUlion was entertained of j)rcvenlingthe 
ultimate fall of tbe place ; tbe only object in 
view was to defend it until a retreat could be 
made, and a Company’s ship wliich had been 
tt.atsoncd up tbc river would, it was antici- 
pated, afford the meat's of c-cape. Orl-rs 
were sent to bring the ship as ne.-.r tbt fort rs 
was prr.clicaWe, and Ihccommr.ndirpioctedtJ 
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to cany them into effect ; but the pilot, in- 
fected by ‘the dastardly feeling which had over- 
come so many of his superiors, lost his presence 
of mind, and ran the ship aground. There 
was now no hope but in the considerate feelings 
of those who had fled from their companions, 
still exposed to dangers which they had refused 
to share. Tgnohly as they had abandoned their 
proper duties, it could not be believed that, 
when the consciousness of personal safety had 
calmed their agitation, and time had afibrded 
opportunity for reflection, they would coolly 
surrender a large body of their countrymen 
to the mercy of a despot, whose natnrally cruel 
disposition was inflamed bytlie most savage 
hatred of the English. To the hope of succour 
from this quarter the inmates of the besieged 
fort naturally tnmed when all other failed. 
Eor two days after the flight of the governor 
and those who accompanied him, the defence 
of the place was maintained with little skill 
indeed, but with considerable perseverance. 
For two entire days did the besieged throw up 
signals, calling upon their fugitive companions 
to assist them in escaping the dangers which 
those companions had feared so much, that 
they had sacrificed even honour to safety. 
For two entire days did the iii^tives look 
upon those signals, while the flames which 
burst from all paHs of the town testified still 
more amply to the distress of their countrymen, 
and the continued firing of the enemy told of 
their increasing danger, without making a 
single efibrt to answer the calls upon their 
humanity, or to interpose the slightest assist- 
ance. One who had given minute attention 
to the subject observes, that " a single sloop 
with fifteen brave men on board might, in 
spite of all the efibrts of the enemy, have come 
up, and anchoring under the fort, h.ave carried 
away all ” who remained to become a tyrant's 
captives ; but even fifteen brave men were 
wanting for the duty. 

-The enemy entered, and the Company’s 
.. '.is, civil and military, by consequence 
.me prisoners. They had at first no reason 
apprehend any great severity of treatment, 

■e Soubahdar having assured jMr. Holwell, 
"on the word of a soldier,” that no harm 
shorrld come to them. Harm, however, did 
come, whether by the contrivance of the 
Sonbahdar or of some of his dependents. Diffi- 
cully was found, or pretended, in discovering 
a proper place of security, and, after some 
se.arch, a room attached to the barracks, 
which had been used for the confinement 
military oSenders, was selected for the pur- 
pose. The dimensiobs of this place were 
eighteen feet by fourteen. On three sides 
there was no provision for the admission of 
air or light ; on the fourth were two small 
windows secured by iron bars ; but these, it 
is represented, from their position not being 
to the -windward, could admit little air, an 
evil aggravated by the overhanging, of a low 
verandah. Within a space thus confined and 
ill ventilated, on a sultry night in the snl- 
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triest season of the year, were immured one 
hundred and forty-six human beings, a vast 
majority being Europeans, to whoso northern 
constitutions the oppressive climate of Bengal 
could scarcely be made supportable by the aid 
of every resource that art could suggest, and 
several of them sufiering from the effects of 
recent wonnds. Few of the persons knew 
anything of the place ; those who did could 
not at first persuade themselves that their 
guards seriously proposed to shut up such 
numbers in that narrow prison, or they might 
perhaps, as one of the survivors afterwards 
declared, have preferred to encounter instant 
death, by rushing on the swords of the sol- 
diers, to the lingering torture which awaited 
them. When at length they perceived the 
horrors of their situation, an offer of a thou- 
sand rupees was made to an officer of the 
guard if he would procure the remov.al of part 
of the prisoners to another place. He with- 
drew, but returned with an answer that it 
was impossible. The offer was doubled, and 
the man again withdrew; but he returned 
only to disappoint the hope of relief, if any 
hope existed, by declaring that the desired 
change could not be effected without the 
orders of the Sonbahdar ; that he was asleep, 
and none dared to w.-ike him. Of the horrors 
of the night which succeeded, no words can 
raise an adequate conception. The heat and 
thirst soon became intolerable ; and though 
resistance to the fate that impended seemed 
useless, to yield to it calmly was more than 
could be expected from hnman nature. The 
rapidly Ein^ng strength of the sufferers was 
exhausted, and their torments aggravated, by 
frantic struggles with e.vch other to gain a po- 
sition near the windows, or to obtmn a few 
drops of the water with which their guards, 
more in mockery than in mercy, scantSy sup- 
plied them through the grating. In these 
dreadful contests, some were beaten down and 
trampled to death — ^while, in the more remote 
parts of the room, the work of the destroyer 
was in fearful progress through the over- 
powering heat and the vitiated condition of 
the air — and happy might they be esteemed 
whose sufferings were thus shortened. Of 
the remainder, some were in a state of deli- 
rium ; others rapidly advancing to that state, 
but still retaining a consciousness of the scene 
and circumstances around them, strove by in- 
sult and abuse to provoke the guards to fire 
on them. At length the morning came, and 
with it an order fijr bringing out the priso- 
ners. The execution of the mandate was im- 
peded by the piles of dead which blocked up 
the doorway ; an obstacle which it required 
some time to remove. Those in whom the 
spark of life was not extinct then came forth, 
once again to inhale the pure air of heaven. 
Their number was twenty-three : of these 
several were soon after carried off. by putrid 
diseases, the cwnseqnence of the cruelty to 
which they had been subjected. 

- The precise dare of the Soubahdar in this 
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atrtfciou^ trnnr-.iclinn is not osccrL'iinatilc. 
One of tlic sufferers believed Ibol llio orders 
were only gcnctnl, arid amounted to no more 
than that tlie ]>risoncrs sbould be sceured. 
He attributes the barbarity with wliicb they 
vvcrc enforced to the Foldfcra intrusted with 
their execution, and it is certain that the 
liorrors of the Black Hole nffurded them cn* 
tcrtainrocnl. “They took care," says llol* 
well, “ to keep us supplied with water, that 
they might have the satisfaction of seeing us 
fiplU for it, ns they phrased it, and held up 
lights to the Kars that they might lose no part 
of their inhuman diversion.” Another of the 
)>risnnors seems to have thought that the 
oialtrs wore specific as to the place of con- 
finement. hut that they were iFsuc<l in igno- 
rance of its small dimensions. But these apo- 
logetic suggestions, however creditable to the 
generosity of the sufferers, can do Hllle to 
relieve the cliaraclcr of the man under who»c 
anlhority this wholesale murder of prisoner* 
took place. The character of the oificcr* of 
a government is in a great measure deter- 
mined by that of those wliom they aervo ; and 
if the scrv.ant" of Soor.aj-oo-Dowlah exercised 
any discretion in tiic choice of a ])rison, it 
may safely be concluded that their choice was 
ma’de under a full impression that it would 
not be disagreeable to their master. The 
subsequent conduct of the SoiiKnltdnr show* 
that such a belief would have Wen well w.ar- 
ranted. When Mr. Holwell wa.s admitted to 
his presence on the moniinp after the murder, 
exhibiting on bis person painful evidence of 
the sufferings o( the night, the SouKahdnr 
expressed neither regret for the horrors that 
bad occurred, nor displeasure at the conduct 
of those who had been the direct iiiBtmmcnt* 
of producing them ; but barsblj' interrupted 
Mr. Ilolwcll's attempt to desenbn them by a 
demand fjr the trc.a.surc supjtoscd to bo con- 
cealed. 

" All was lost," says Ormc, “ before the 
presidency of 3Indras even received intelli- 
gence of the danger.” The surrender of Cos- 
bimKmr w.as not known there until the 15th 
of July. DiEturbauccs with the native prince* 
were too common to excite mucli surprise, and 
it was supposed tliat the attack upon Cos- 
simbazar was the result of a temporary out- 
break cither of jealousy or nv.arice, and that 
the wrath of the hostile prince would in due 
time bo appeased, in the usual w.ay, by a pre- 
sent. It was, notwithstanding, thought ad- 
visable to strcngtlicn the British establishment 
in Bengal, and Major Kilpatrick was des- 
patched thither with two hundred and thirty 
troops, mostly Europeans. On the 5th of 
August news arrived of the fall of Calcutta, 
which “scarcely created more horror and re- 
sentment than consternation and perplexity." 

Fart of the council were opposed to sending 
any large force to Bengal, from a fear of di- 
minishing the security of tho English interests 
on the coast of Coromandel, and desired to try 
.the effect of negotiation. ‘This lino of policy 


n*,as strenuously resisted by Crmc, the cele- 
brated historian, then a member of the council 
of Madras. He mainlaincd the necessity of 
dispatching such a force ns should be suBicient 
to act with vigour and effect against the Sou- 
bahdnr, and, after much opposition, his advice 
prevailed. To carry it into effect tho co- 
operation of Admiral Watson, with the squad- 
ron under bin comm.and, w.as requested. This 
was readily granted ; but a difficulty w.as 
started ns to the disposal of the captures which 
might be made by the fleet. This was no 
sooner arranged than other difiioultics arose 
nut of the questions, who should command the 
land forces— what should bo the extent of the 
general's authority — his militaiy and diplo- 
matic powers— in wliat relation ho should 
stand to (ho late governor and council of Cal- 
cutLa — and how far their authority should be 
maintained or reduced f ^lorc than six weeks 
had intervened before tho fall of Calcutta was 
known at Madras ; more than two mouths was 
siihsequently consumed in disputes. 

Mr. Bigot, the governor of Madras, was 
desirous of undertaking the command of tho 
expedition, hut he was without militaiy ex- 
perience, and claimed more extensive powers 
than liis associates in tho government felt jus- 
tified in granting, and they declined to gratify 
him. The next claim was made by Colonel 
Aldercron, who was at Madras in command 
of one of the king’s regiments, but his want 
of acquaintance with the peculiarities of Xu-- 
dian warfare was regarded as disqualifying 
him for the duty ; and another objection to bis 
being intrusted with it was grounded on his 
licing independent of the Company's servants, 
and little disjiosed to recognize their autho- 
rity. Colonel Lawrence was in eveiy way 
qualified for the command, and would, with- 
out doubt, have been nominated to it, had he 
not been incapacitated by the slate of his 
health. It would have been strange if in this 
fnicrgcnry Clive should have been forgotten. 
Crmc had the credit of suggesting him ns tho 
lc.adcr of tho expedition, and tho proposal, be- 
ing warmly approved by Clive’s e.arly and un- 
deviating friend, Colonel Lawrence, was finally 
adopted. The powers of the former governor 
and council of Calcutta, in dvil and com- 
mercial affairs, were preserved to them, but in 
all mililaiy matters Olivo was to bo entirely 
independent. This was strongly objected to 
by Mr. Mnnningham, a member of the council 
of Calcutta— a gentleman who boasted the un- 
enviable distinction of having been foremost 
in the disgraceful flight from that place, and 
who had been deputed by the fugitives on a 
mission to Madras His remonstrances, with- 
out doubt, received all the attention which. the 
firmness of his charaotcr demanded, but they 
wei'e ineffectual. 

The troops destined for the expedition 
amounted to nine hundred Europeans and fif- 
teen hundred- sepoys. The squadron -under 
Admiral Watson consisted of five ships. In 
these and in five transports the forces were 
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onibarkod ; but, wbon on Ibo ])oinl of dtiimr- nlmnniVm;; Kb<rv in -wliitib RoOTAj-o'^-Dn^rlMi 
turo, lliey wcro doprivocl of tlio roynl nrlillcrv r«Jijii;i!d. Mr. Holwtll nntl oth'-r r-rf.ints of 
nud of tlio icing's guns nnd sloresby tbo peril- tlio Coinpnny wiro treated witii great crfielty, 
naciotiB rotiisnl of Colonel Aldcrcron to sufTer In the cxiHieLation tlint they nii^-hi thereby 
them to proceed unless ho had the command, ho brought to di"Covef s'line conecalrij trea- 
Theso were consequently disembarlicd. On sure ; but O'l norm exiiti'd, no reveiaiiun of 
tho IGlh of October the expedition sailed from ihc place of iti concealment conhl l<e mndo ; 
Madras, and on tho 20tl! of December all tbn nnd the Konbahdnr having left in Calcutia a 
ships except two, after encountering some din- garrison of three thousand men, quilted it 
nstors, hud arrived at Fulta, a vilingn on tho with liltle gain m any ri;«jiect, exci-pt of self, 
llooghly, at some distanco from Calcutta, at sati'ifacrKui. His dirappiiinted feeling* fonnd 
which the British aullroritieshad re-asscmhlpd ennsrdation In hrmtile ine»»age-< to the French 
when beginning to recover from tho circcl* of nnd Dntch, both of whom ho threatened to 
tlieir panic, Tho ahvonco of tho two iriisidtig extiqrale unlcn they immediately contribute*! 
ships seriously diminished tho cfllcicncy of tho to the replenishment of hi* treauiry, Tiicy 
force. One of them, tho Cumhcrhml, which endeavoure*! to sootho him by profes»ion« of 
boro tbo ting of Admiral I'ocock, tho second in respect nnd nttachment, bnt the Koul ahiiar 
conlmnnd, was tho largest in tho srpiadron, did not eli nose to l>e paid in such runeney ; 
and liad on board two hundred nnd fifty of tho and, after romn hesitation, the Dutch were 
European troops : tho other, a Company’s obliged to piirch.a«o bi< forbc.-.ranco hy the 
ship, named tlio Marllovovgh, contained the contrihutinn of four Ian ami a half of rupees, 
greater part of tho fichbartillory. The ilc- while the 1‘rcnch ribl.aitied the like favour hy 
taclmiont under Slajor Kilpalrictc, which had the payment of threo lac.« nnd a half. Tbo 
been dispatched from ^^nd^ls on tho arrival better terms ncconlcil to tho latter were in 
of tlio nows of tho fall of Cosslinliaxnr, wn* at consideration of their having furnished tin* 
Fulta, but, having Hulfored dreadfully from tho Soubahdar, when on hi* inarcli to Calcutta, 
oifccts of long oncainpment upon swampy with two hitnilred chests of gunpowder, a 
■ ground, was not in a coiidtlton to add mate, service which the prince w.as too grateful to 
rially to the strength of tho British force. Of forget, even when engaged in plundering those 
two hundred nnd thirty men who had ori- to whom ho wn* induhted for it. Thu*, neither 
ginnlly composed it, ono-hnlf had perished, Dutch nor I'runcli had tniicli rc.a.snn to ndoico 
and of those who survived only thirty wore fit in tho socccss of tho policy whicli had rc- 
for duty, lloinforccmonts wore c.\pcctcd from strained tiicm from affording aid to the Eng- 
Bombay, but Clivo determined to wait ncitber lisb. 

for them nor for tbo arrival of tbo two 8lii|>.s From tbo view which Kooraj-oo-Dowlab took 
wliicb bad been separated from tho rest of the of his own roilitniy genius nnd it* results, bo 
fleet, but to .advance at once upon Calcutta. had never contemplated the probability of any 
The reduction of that place had been re- attempt on the part of tho Englisii to recover 
gnrded by Snoraj-oo-Dowlali ns tho most glo- that which they had lost. Jedeed, had ho 
rious achiovoment performed in India since been correct in his estimate of the population 
the dgys of Thnour. Tho conquest was an- of that division of the earth witliin which 
nouuced at Delhi by letters magnifying its England lies, nnd of wliich it forms a very 
^ -importance, nnd dwelling with equal diftnsc- small part, ho might have been jnstiGcd in tho 
ess and complacency on tho glory of tho proud contempt which he displayed for his 
,'queror. But, though satiated with honour, enemies ; for it was the belief of this prince 
ornj-oo-Dowlnh w.as in other respects griev- that " there wore not ten thousand men in all 
jsly disappointed. He bad imagined Calcutta Europe 1 1” Yet the loss of the trade c.-irricd 
one of tho richest places in the world, nnd had on by a small fraction of this scantily peopled 
anticipated immense wc.alth from its plunder, portion of tbo globo was seriously felt in the 
Now that the prize was in his possession, ho diminution of tho revenues of Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
fouud that he bad greatly over-estimated its Inh ; nnd lie was meditating the grant of per- 
valuo. Most of the inhabitants had removed mission to tho English to return, under severe 
tlieir property in contemplation of tho Sou- restrictions, when this exercise of his clemency 
bnbdnr’s visit, and the season of tho year was was arrested by intelligence that they had 
one in which no large stock of morclinndiso returned without invitation, in great force, nnd 
was accumulated at Calcutta. Tho treasury wcro advancing upon their old settlement, 
of Omiohund furnished about four lacs of The wholo army of the Sonbnhdnr was forth- 
. rupees, besides some valuable effects ; and with ordered to assemble at Moorsbednbad, 
merchandise to the amount of about two bun- tlio cnpit.al of his dominions, for the purpose 
dred thousand pounds the property of. other of resisting the daring strangers. In the 
parties, fell into the hands of the invaders, mean time dispositions had been made for de- 
The soidiera having appropriated so much of fending Calcutta hy the oiBcer in command 
this as they were able to conceal, and the there, who, says Orme, “had no courage bnt 
officers appointed to superintend the plunder much circumspection.” To this person letters 
having provided for themselves as far as they were forwarded from Clive and Admiral Wat- 
imagined they might with impunity, the re -son, addressed to the Soubahdar. Tliey were 
mainder formed a solid appendage to th eopen, and the cautious officer, after ascertain* 
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ing tlieir character, declared that he dared] 
not Bend letters written in such menacing 
terms. I 

On the 27th December the fleet left Fnlta, ] 
and the next day anchored at Moidapore, j 
where the troops were disembarked for the' 
purpose of marching to attack Budge-Budge, 
a fort of some strength, about ten miles dis- : 
tant. The march thither was one of dre.adfal i 
fatigue, and occupied sixteen hours. The! 
country 'was such as could not be traversed, ^ 
under the most favourable circumstances, with - 1 
out extreme labour, and the troops on this' 
occasion had not only to encounter the diffi- j 
culties which it presented to their own pas- 
sage, but also to draw two field-pieces and a 
tumbril loaded with ammunition. This arose 
from the continued apprehensions of the coun- 
cil at Fulta, who, clinging to their first fear 
with more than martyr's steadfastness, did not 
venture to provide a single beast cither of 
draught or burden, lest they should incur the 
Soubahdar's resentment. After such a march, 
it may well be believed that the troops stood 
in need of rest ; but unfortunately they re- : 
signed themselves to it without taking the 
common precaution of stationing sentinels to 
guard against surprise. Monichund, the go- i 
vernor of Calcutta, was in the neighbourhood | 
with a force of upwards of three thousand] 
horse and foot. He was apprized of the 
movement of the English, and about an hour I 
after they had l.aid down to sleep commenced 
an attack. Clive’s intrepidity and presence of 
mind succeeded in averting the danger so 
negligently incurred. He promptly made the 
necessary dispositions for repulsing the enemy, 
which were executed with precision and efiect. 
The enemy were driven from the posts which 
they had occupied, but still seemed prepared 
to contest the fortune of the day, till a shot ] 
passing near the turban of Monichund so 
astounded that gallant commander, that he 
instantly turned his dephant and fled with his I 
whole force. 

-Althoogh the British troops were in this! 
affair taken at a disadvantage, the result seems 
to have impressed the enemy with a convic- ! 
tion that they were not to be despised. The 
following day was fixed for an assault on 
Budge-Budge, but in the evening a drunken 
sailor belonging to the British squadron having 
straggled to the ditch, crossed it, and scram- 
bled over the ramparts. Finding no sentinels, 
he shouted to the advanced guard of the 
British force that he had taken the fort, and 
on their proceeding to join h'im, it was found 
that the place was evacuated. Monichund 
returned to Calcutta, but remained there only 
a few hours, when, leaving a garrison of five 
hundred men, he went away with the rest of 
his force to Hooghly, “where,” sjiys Orme, 
“ having likewise communicated his -own ter-] 
rors, he proceeded to carry them to the Habob 
at Moorshedabad.” 

Calcutta, after the discharge of a few shots, 
was abandoned to the English, who, on the 


2nd January, once more became masters of 
the place from which .a few months before 
they had been so ignominiously expelled. But 
the want of an enemy did not insure peace. 
The jealousy of the British authorities gave 
rise to fierce disputes as to the right of com- 
mand. Admiral Watson was singularly tena- 
cious of his rights, and of those of the service 
to which he belonged. Clive was not slow 
in npholding his own claims as commander-in- 
chief of the Company’s forces in Bengal, and 
as holding, moreover, the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in his Majesty’s service — an honour 
which had been conferred upon him before he 
left England. At the same time the Governor 
and Council of Bengal, though they had found 
I their authority a burden in time of danger, 
were quite ready to resume it when the dan- 
ger was passed. A party of sepoys having 
entered the fort at the same time with a 
detachment from the ships were unceremoni- 
ously turned out by the latter ; and Clive, on 
his arrival, was informed that none of the 
Company’s bfBcers or troops should have ad- 
mission. His was not a spirit to submit 
tamely to such an interdict, and he accord- 
ingly entered in defiance of it. He found the 
fort in possession of Captain Coote, a king’s 
officer, who showed him a commission from 
Admiral 'Watson, appointing him governor. 
Clive denied the authority of the admiral, and 
threatened to put Captain Coote under arrest 
if he refused to acknowledge his own. Cap- 
tain Coote thereupon desired that Admiral 
Watson should be made acqu-ainted with the 
state of affairs on shore, to which Clive as- 
senting, a message was despatched to the 
admiral, who, in reply, informed Clive that, 
if he did not immediately evacuate the fort, 
it should be fired on. Clive replied that he 
could not answer for consequences, but that 
he would not abandon the fort. Further at- 
tempts to shake bis resolution were made, but 
Clive persisted in maintaining his claim, with 
the qualification that if Admiral Watson 
would come on shore and take the command 
himself, he would offer no objection. This 
expedient was adopted. The admiral came, 
and having received the keys of the garrison 
from Clive, held them till the next day, when 
be delivered them in the king’s name to the 
Company’s representatives. Thus ended a 
very idle dispute, by which some time was 
wasted, the public service impeded, and much 
ill feeling engendered among brave men en- 
gaged in a common cause. 

These divisions being heiiled, the British 
proceeded to push their success in the direction 
in which Monichund had fled. A force was 
detached to attack Hooghly. The fleet pre- 
pared the way by battering the fort, and a 
breach, barely practicable, having been made, 
it was determined to storm. A fitlse attack 
at the main gate was made by one division of 
the troops, while Captain Coote with the other 
and some sailors succeeded in entering the 
breach undiscovered. The garrison no sooner 
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perceived the English on the rampnrts than 
they quitted their posts and made their escape 
at a small gate. 

Thus far success the most ample had at- 
tended the progress of the British arms ; yet 
even the bold and sanguine spirit of Clive 
began to doubt of the expediency of per- 
severing in hostility. The Soubahdar was 
ndv.mcing, and the terror of his approach 
dcten-ed the country people from brining 
provisions either to the town or the army, 
which was encamped at a short distance from 
it. Another cause of alarm was the arrival 
of intelligence that war had been declared 
between England and Prance. The truce 
between the two nations in India was conse- 
quent! yat an end ; and as the French had a 
garrison at Cbandemagore containing nearly 
as many Europeans as the English had in the 
field, the possibility of their junction with the 
Soubahdar could not be regarded without the 
utmost apprehension. Sooraj-oo-Dowlah pro- 
fessed to be willing to treat, but did not 
slacken his march. On the 3rd February the 
van of his army was seen advancing in full 
march towards Calcutta, while some villages 
in the distance were in flames. Either from 
a belief that an attack would be hazardous, or 
from a fe.ar of interrupting a settlement by 
negotiation, little resistance was ofiered by 
Clive, and on the next morning the main 
body of the enemy advanced. A letter was 
at the same time received from the Soubahdar 
desiring that deputies from the English camp 
might be sent to him. Two civil serv.ants, 
Messrs. Walsh and Scrafton, were appointed 
to this duty. On being introduced to the 
chief minister ho affected a suspicion that 
they intended to assassinate the Soubahdar, 
and desired to examine whether they had not 
pistols concc.*ilcd about them. This ceremony 
formed, he called upon them to part with 
.. swords, but with that demand they re- 
to comply, and it was not enforced, 
n brought into the presence of the 
ICC, they delivered their proposals, which 
c read, and then having whispered to some 
of his officers, he desired the deputies to con- 
fer with his dewan. The conference, how- 
ever, did not take place. Omichund, after 
the capture of Calcutta by the Soub.ahdar, had 
been his constant follower, in the hope of 
getting back some part of tho property which 
be had lost. Being the owner of m.any houses 
in Calcutta, and having other interests there, 
he was anxious at the same time to maintain 
Ids influence with tho English, and on this 
occasion he probably E.avcd the lives of the 
two deputies. lie had been present at 
the audience, and as tho deputies wore re- 
turning ho took an opportunity of advising 
them to t.akc caro of themselves, adding, 
with a t:gnific.ant look, that the Souhahdar's 
cannon was not yet enme up. Tlio deputies, 
not flow in understanding his intimation, nor 
backward in acting upon it, ordered their 
r.tt''r.t!,v!'.is to cilinguisb their lights ; and in- 


stead of going to the tent of the dewan, pro- 
ceeded, in darkness, silence, and panting 
haste, to the British camp. On receiving 
their report^ Clive determined to 'attack the 
enemy on the following morning. Tho attack 
was made, but without much judgment.- The 
English, however, succeeded in passing en- 
tirely through the enemy’s camp, though a 
thick fog prevented their turning their suc- 
cess to the best account. Neither party derived 
much either of honour or of satisfaction from 
the affair, but the Souhahdar’s confidence was 
greatly shaken by it, and be retired some dis- 
tance with his army. Negotiation was then 
renewed ; and on the -flth February a.treaty 
was concluded, by which the Soubahdar 
agreed to restbre the Company’s factories, hut 
only such of the plundered effects as had 
been bronght to account in the books of his 
government, which probably formed a very 
small part of them. The English were to be 
permitted to fortify Calcutta in whatever 
manner they might think expedient, and to 
coin money in their own mint. All merchan- 
dise under their duslucks or passes was to be 
exempt from tax, fees, or imposition of any 
kind ; they were to have possession of certain 
villages, and to be generally confirmed in all 
the privileges which bad been granted them 
by the Mogul emperors from their first ar- 
rival in the province. Two days after the 
signing of the treaty, the newly established 
chain of friendship received another link by 
the addition of an article of alliance offensive 
and defensive. 

'While tho negotiations with the Soubahdar 
wore in progress, the relative position of the 
French and English had occupied some degree 
of attention. It was part of Clivo’s instruc* 
tions to attack the French settlement of Chan- 
demagoro, if during his command in Bengal 
news should arrive of war having been de- 
clared between England and France. That 
news bad been received ; and immediately on 
the conclusion of the articles of alliance with 
the Soubahdar, Clivo bad sought permission 
to act upon bis instructions. The request 
was for a time evaded, and Clivo availed him- 
self of tho Souhahdar’s temporizing conduct 
to move a part of the English troops in the 
direction of Cbandornagore. The Frcncfa,_ 
however, were in correspondcnco with Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah, and tho advance of the British 
force was stopped by a percmptoiy injunction 
from that prince. Clivo was fearful of irrita- 
ting him by a resumption of hostilities ; 
and the French, while endeavouring to 
strengthen their interest by negotiation with 
the Soubahdar, woro unwilling, till those ar- 
rangements were completed, to risk an attack 
from the English. Both parties songht to 
postpone the commencement of actual war- 
fare, and an extraordinary measure for effect- 
ing their common object was seriously - dis- 
cussed. Formerly England and Franco had 
waged war in India, while tho two countries 
svcrc at peace at home. This it was now sug- 
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gestcd to reverse : peace was to be maintained 
in Bengal between Uie representatives of the 
respective nations, though war raged else- 
where. A proposal to maintain neutrality 
was made, and an arrangement based upon it 
would most probably have been concluded 
had the French authorities at Chandemagore 
possessed powers to enable them to complete ; 
it. But they were dependent upon the^ 
government of Pondicherry, and in conse- 
quence of that dependence they were unable 
to enter into any other than a provisional 
agreement, subject to confirmation or rejec- 
tion by the controlling authority. Clive was 
willing to suspend the commencement of hos- 
tilities upon the chance of the treaty being 
confirmed ; but Admiral Watson took a dif- 
ferent view, and expressed himself strongly 
against giving eflfect to any treaty until it bad 
been ratified by the government of Pondi- 
cherry. 

While affairs were in this state, advice was 
received of the arriv.al of Adminil Pocock in 
the Cumherland, together with part of the troops 
which had been despatched from Madras, and 
also of reinforcements from Bombay. Clive 
had constantly maintained the necessity either 
of agreeing to a neutrality, or of immediately 
attacking Chandemagore. The additional 
strength now obtained seemed to favour the 
adoption of the latter branch of the alternative, 
but it was not determined on without con- 
siderable hesitation. Tlie members of the 
select committee were. Colonel Clive, Mr. 
Brake, Major Elilpatrick, and Mr. Becher. 
The two latter were for maintaining neutrality ; 
Clive w.os for attack ; Mr. Broke seems scarce 
to have been more master of himself than at 
the moment of his discreditable flight from 
Calcutta. " He gave an opinion," says Clive, 
" that nobody could make anything of.” 
Subsequently Major Kilpatrick asked Clive 
whether he thought the land and sea forces of 
the British could oppose Chandemagore and 
the Soubahdar’s army at the same time ; and, 
on receiving an answer in the affirmative, he 
desired to withdraw his former opinion, and 
adopt that of Clive. The conversion of Major 
Kilpatrick was followed up by voting the un- 
intelligible " opinion of Mr. Drake to be no 
opinion at all and thus a majority in favour 
of war was secured. The immediate result 
was the dismissal of the French deputies, 
although it is said that the treaty of neutrality 
was even fairly copied, ready for the signa- 
ture of those by whom its terms had been 
arranged. But a new difficulty occurred. 
Admiral Watson, though opposed to neu- 
trality, was unwilling to attack the French 
without the permission of the Soubahdar. To 
obtain it, he had addressed to him a series of 
letters written in a style of bold expostulation, 
and, latterly, even of menace. In a letter 
bearing date the 7th of March, he says, “1 
now acquaint you that the remainder of the 
troops, which should have been here long ago, 
and which 1 hear the colonel expected, will 


be at Calcutta in a few days ; that in a few 
days more I shall despatch a vessel for more 
ships and more troops ; and that I will kindle 
such a flame in your country as all the waters 
in the Ganges shall not be able to extinguish. 
Farewell 1 remember that he who promises 
you this never yet broke his word with you or 
with any man whatsoever.” 

The answer of the Soubahdar presents a 
perfect contrast to the direct and blunt style 
of Admiral Watson’s communication. After 
referring to the principal parts of the admiral’s 
letter, he thus proceeds ; “ If it be true that 
one Frenchman does not approve and abide 
by a treaty entered into by another, no con- 
fidence is to be placed in them. The reason 
of my forbidding war in my country is, that 
I look on the French as my own subjects, 
because they have in this afiair implored my 
protection ; for which reason I wrote to you 
to m.ake peace with them, or else I had neither 
pleaded for them nor protected them. But 
you are generous and wise men, and well know 
if an enemy-comes to you with a clean heart . 
to implore your mercy, his life should be 
granted him, that is if you think him pure of 
heart ; but if you mistrust his sincerity, act 
according to the time and occasion.” This 
coramuniciition Wits the result partly of the 
Sonbahdar’s fe.ar3, and partly of a timely pre- 
sent administered to his secretary. The words 
“net according to time and occasion" were 
vague enough, but they were construed into 
a permission to attack the French ; and though 
subsequent letters evinced a contrary dispo- 
sition on the part of the Soubahdar, they were 
not allowed to alter the determination of the 
British authorities. 

Chandemagore was accordingly attacked, 
and fell. The honour of the conquest is prin- 
cipally due to the naval force, or rather to a 
portion of it. The Ouvibedand could not be 
brought up the river in time, and Admiral 
Pocock, unwilling to be disappointed of a 
share in the approaching attack, took to 
his barge, the oars of which were plied night 
and day till he reached the place of action, 
where he hoisted bis flag on board the IHger, 
The Salisbury was by an accident thrown 
out of aotiou, and the entire brunt of the 
engagement was sustained by the flag-ships 
of the two admirals, the Kent and the Tiger. 

"Few naval engagements,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, “have excited more admiration, 
and even at the present day, when the river 
is BO much better known, the success with 
which the largest vessels of this fleet were ' 
navigated to Chandemagore, and laid along- 
side the batteries of that settlement, is a sub- 
ject of wonder." 

The fire of the ships, says Orme, "did as 
much execution in three hours as the batteries 
on shore would have done in several days, 
daring which the whole of the nabob’s army 
might have arrived, when the siege must have 
been raised ; otherwise the troops alone were 
sufficient to accomplish the success." A body 
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of tlie SouLalidar’s troops ivas stationed within 
tlic bounds of Chnndernagore, previously to 
the attack. They belonged to the garrison of 
Hooghly, and were under the command of 
Nuncomar, governor of that place. Nuncomar 
had been bought by Omichnnd for the English, 
and on their approach, the troops of Sooraj-oo- 
Uowhah were withdrawn from Chandemagore, 
lest, as the commander alleged, the victorious 
standard of the Sonbahdar should be involved 
in the disgrace about to overtake the French. 

It had been expected tbat Clive would be 
able to effect the re-establishment of the British 
interests in Bengal in time to return in April 
with his troops to !&Indras, at which place a 
visit from the French was apprehended ; and 
compliance with this expectation was now 
enjoined by the government of Fort St. George. 
But the state of afiairs in Bengal did not, in 
Clive’s judgment, warrant so early a departure. 
It can scarcely be questioned that this view 
was a just one. Bhid Clive at this time re- 
turned to Madras, he would have left the 
'possessions and commerce of his country in 
^nfol to the mercy of Sooraj-oo-Bowlah and 
the French commander Law. 

Alarmed by the success of the English at 
Cluindemngore, and by a report that the Aff- 
ghans were in full march to Behar, the Son- 
bahdar thought it necessary to assume an 
appearance of cordiality towards the victors, 
no addressed letters of congratulation to Clive 
and Watson, but at the anme time made a 
most suspicious distribution of his military 
force and protected the French who had 
escaped from Chandemagore. 'Tliese, by the 
Soubahdar's assistance, reached the French 
factory at Cossiinfaazar, where M. Law held 
the command. Clive demanded leave to athick 
them, but in place of granting it, the Son- 
bahdar furnished them with money, arms, and 
ammunition, to enable them to escape, under 
n promise of being recalled at some future 
'riod. He bad for some time carried on a 
1 -jpondence with M. Bussy, urging him 
lep.vir to the relief of his countrymen in the 
'uiahdar’s territories. Towards the English 
he manifested very different feelings. The pas- 
sage of a few British sepoys to Cossimbazar 
was obstracted by the Soubahdar’s officers, 
and the transit of ammunition and stores to 
the English f.-ictoiy there, forbidden. The 
execution of tiro pecuniary provisions of the 
treaty was reluctant, tardy, and imperfect, 
and after a time the Soub.ahdar’s dewan cn- 
dcarouretl to obtain an acquittance for the 
while of the stipulated sum, though a part 
only h.ad been paid. 

Scch was the conduct of Sooraj-oo-Dowlab 
towaidr the Englidi. In the me.an time a spirit 
was at work r.uiorjg his own subjects and ser- 
which expo-*.-! his thr'jne to d.ariger 
to ;rv- i.’riu.ur.ent than any ari-iing from causes 
V ith wliri. h* wan p.cq::a!rited. 

In t!.- er.tir*- cire!*- of his officers, .SoorajK)©- 
Iv.vrlih hvl r. '.t .a rirgie adh.'retit on whom be 
couIJ rely. Many wero dL'gUited hy his ca- 


price, and almost all feared that its conse- 
quences might some time be fatal to them- 
selves. The feeling of discontent and the 
desire of change were not confined to the' range 
of the court or the camp : they had extended 
even to a class of persons of all mankind the 
most cautious, and peculiarly liable to loss 
from political disturbances. Among those 
who wished to see the throne of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah occupied by another, were the Seits, 
native bankers, of great influence and great 
wealth. These portents had not been unob- 
served by Law, the French commander. He 
had warned the Sonbahdar of the disaffection 
ofmanyofhis servants, 'had pointed out the 
consequences which would follow, and on 
taking leave of the prince previously to his 
departure from Cossimbazar, had emphatically 
declared his conviction tbat they would never 
meet agmn. Clive, too, had watched the in- 
dications of the gathering storm, and saw in 
its approach the dawn of British supremacy. 
'When it was determined to attack Cbander- 
nagore, he had said that the English, having 
established themselves in Bengal not by con- 
sent but by force, the Sonbahdar woifld en- 
deavour by force to drive them out — ^that con- 
sequently they could not stop where they were, 
but must go ffirther. The soundness of these 
views was confirmed by the subsequent con- 
duct of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. It was obvious 
that be was resolved to get rid of the English, 
and that he was ready to use the arms of their 
European enemy to accomplish bis purpose : 
the state of feeling among the Soubahdar’s 
subjects consequently acquired an increasing 
interest, and the British agents were instructed 
to observe it with great care. 

On the 23rd April, an officer named Yar 
Loottief Ebnn requested a secret conference 
with Mr. Watts, the British resident at the 
Soubahdar’s court. This applicant commanded 
two thousand horse in the service of Sooraj-oo- 
Bowlah. He was, at the same time, in the 
pay of the Seits, native bankers, .alre.ady men- 
tioned, whom he w.as engaged to defend against 
any d.anger, even though his anns should be 
required against the Soubahdar himself. The 
interview solicited with Mr. Watts it was 
thought dangerous to grant, but Omichnnd 
w.as sent to ascertain, the object of the appli- 
cation. To him Loottief opened his views, 
representing that the Sonbahdar would soon 
march to the northward to oppose the Affghans 
— that he intended to temporize with tbe 
English until his retnm, when ho had deter- 
mined to extirpate them, and never again to 
permit them to establish a settlement in his 
dominions — that most of his officers held him 
in utter detestation, and were ready to join 
tbe first le.ndcr of distinction who should raiso 
tbe standard of revolt. Upon tlicse alleged 
facts was formed n proposal that the English, 
dnring the absence of Sooraj-oo-Dowlab, should 
seize .Moorsibedabad, and proclaim Loottief 
tonbabd.ar, in which enterprise bo promised 
them the assistance of some of tlio most pow- 
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crful interests in the couritrs", including Ibat 
of tlie Seits. Part of Loottief’s statement was 
known to be true, and the rest seemed not 
improbable. Neither the disposition of Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah towards the English, nor that of 
his ofiScers towards himself, could be doubted ; 
it might readitj" therefore bo believed that the 
Soubahdar entertained the intention ascribed 
to him, and that his chief officers would co- 
operate in a plan for his overthrow. Watts 
communicated the overture to Clive, who 
thereupon suspended the movement of a de- 
tachment which was about to be despatched 
in pursuit of M. Iiaw and his men, the march 
of which would probably have pr^ipitated the 
commencement of open hostilities with the 
Sonhnhdar. 

On the day following the conference with 
Loottief, the proposal made by that person 
was again made to Mr. Watts, with this differ- 
ence, that instead of Loottief being raisrf to 
the soubahdarship, that honour was claimed 
for Meer Jaffier, a distinguished commander 
in the service of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, and related 
to him by marriage. The rank and power oi 
Meer Jaffier rendered this proposal more ad- 
vantageous than that of Loottief, it indeed the 
latter had been seriously intended; but the 
probability seems to be, that it was only de- 
signed to sound the disposition of the English 
before implicating Meer Jaffier in the intrigue. 
This reidsed plan was immediately made known 
to Clive, and by him to the select committee, 
who, thinking that a revolution in the govern- 
ment, into whatever hands it might tall, would 
be advjintageous to the English, nnanimonslr 
determined to entertain the proposaL The 
Soubahdar had been relieved from appreaea- 
mon of an invasion from the northwaro by the 
arrival of intelligence of the retreat of the 


authenticate his mission, and suspicion arose 
that the letter was an artifice of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah to try the sincerity of the English. It 
was consequently determined to send the letter 
to the Soubahdar ; a stop which, whether tlio 
document were genuine or no^, would have the 
appearance of amicable feeling. Further to 
lull the Soubahdar into security till tho mo- 
ment arrived for striking the meditated blow, 
Clive broke np the English camp, removing 
half the troops into Calcutta and the remainder 
into Chandemagore ; and he availed himself 
of this movement to call upon Sooraj-oo-Dowiah 
to give similar evidence of pacific dispositions 
by withdrawing his army from Plassy. This 
point was pressed by Mr, Scrafton, who was 
despatched to tho Soubahdar’s court with the 
Peishwa's letter. With tho transmission of 
that document, which proved to be genuine, 
the Soubahdar appeared greatly pleased, but 
he still hesitoted to withdraw his array, and 
expressed some doubts of Clive’s sincerity. 
These doubts Mr. Scrafton exerted himself to 
remove, and not without effect. Orders were 
issued for recalling the army to Moorshedabad. 
Meer Jaffier consequently returned to tbe 
capital, and there gave an audience to Mr, 
Watts, under circumstances of gre.at mysteiy 
and danger. A treaty was then produced, 
which 3Ieir Jaffier swore on the Koran to ob- 



^ . treaty while 

I have He.” The treaty confirmed all the ar- 
agreed upon in tiie treaty of peace with 
5a;«j-c»>DowIab ; declared tbe enemies of 
the Engash, whether Indian or European, the 
exexiiescf the future sonlmhdar; tran'ferred 
to the English all the factories and efiicts of 
the French in Bengal, Behar, and Oifesa, and 


Affghans from Delhi. His only remaiE^glrrorribed the latter nation from again settling 
anxiety was occasioned hy the Enghsh, atjito.in these countries. A crore of rupees faoont 

IrAon ITt oYiRrIv Hft TRSolVfid TfilTlaOPft* ^ cfnwisrtrA in Vtn mnciw 


thousand men, and the general selected fcrri;e inentn inhablt-ants, and seven hxs 

command was Meer Jaffier, the man who wn5'—enina inLabitante ; the clrfriicnrc 
plotting for the destruction of his sovereign. ■ which rums was to be tm— Zfcrish 
and his own elevation to the throne. E? authorities. Certain tiar^^ 
pointment separated the chief conspirator £-:= ' to the British and the asrimntjJ th e gem n- 
the British resident, Mr. Watts, who was err- 6irihi-) }y,und Limself t? tcy 



orders with apparent alacrity, leaving as soon as h= shrmt 

to conduct the correspondence with theErisihithree provisoes, ' 

»• lame stimilatio 

While the negotiations ' 
letter was received 
Peishwa, offering 
hundred and twenty thousand i 
weeks after receiving 
English government, 
stranger, who 




C2 CLIVE TAKES THE EIELP. ' [a-D. 1757. 

In I^Ioorslicdakid tlio stntc of nfiiiin) w.na wcro received in Gnicuttn on tlio lOlh Juno, 
rapidly tending to n crisis. Ilcforo Mccr No time was to bo lost in coinnionoing opora- 
Jaflier was sclcctod for tlio command of the tions, for before this period tbo socrot of his 
troops designed to reinforce tbo army of intended movement against Sooraj-oo-Eo\vkh 
Soomj'oo-Eowlab at Plassy, ho had been on bad by somo means transpired, and bad bo> 
liad terms \vi(b that prince. The Soniiabdar's come n subjeot of common talk. It was thus 
ill feeling revived with tbo recall of tbo army, that it bccamo known at Moorsbedabad on 
andMccr Jaflicr was deprived of his command, tbo lltb. On tbo 12tli, tbo troops at Calculk, 
This stop was not tbo result of any knowledge with a party of ono bundrod and fifty seamen 
or suspicion of tbo plot in wbicb Mccr Jafiier from tbo fleet, marobed to join tbo romaindor 
was engaged ; it was merely ono of those of tUo British force at Ohandernagoro. Hero 
capricious acts of oiTonco in winch Sooi-aj-oo* ono bundrod seamen were left in garrison, in 
liowlab was accustomed to indulge, Subse- order that every soldier might bo at liberty for 
qucntly some confused reports reached bis cars servico in tbo field; and on tbo IStb the rest 
of the existence of a conspiracy, of wbicb Mccr of tbo force proceeded on their marob. It 
Jaflicr was tbo bead, and in whieli olbor of consisted of six hundred and fifty European 
tbo Soubabdar’s principal officers wore con- infantry, ono hundred and fifty artillerymen 
cerned. For several days ficrco messages including fifty seamen, two thousand ono hun- 
wero interchanged between tbo prince and tlio dred sepoys, and a amall number of Portuguese, 
gcncmi. On tho lltb June, letters received making a total of something more than three 
m tbo city f^rom Calcutta announced that tbo thousand men. It was accompauiod by oiglit 
English wcro confedcmlcd with ilcor Jaffior, field-pieces and ono or two liowitzorB. On tho 
but the Soubabdar appeared to disbcliovo it. day of its leaving Chandcrnagorc, Clive do- 
Two days afterwards, the sudden departure of spatchod a letter to tho Soubabdar, reproaching 
klr. AValts, tbo British resident, convinced him with his evasions of tho treaty, and other 
him tliat the announcement was true. Ho inslanccs of perfidy ; bis correspondonoo with 
was then preparing to attack tbo jialaco of Bussy ; his protootion of Law and bis troops ; 
ATcer Jalfier with artillery, but panic-struck and his insoicneo towards various servants of 
by tbo discovery of tbo extent of tho con- tho British Govornmont. In oontnast, Clivo 
fedcracy organized against him, ho nbandoued dwelt upon tho pationco shown by tho English, 
hostilities, and invited his rubollious general and their readiness to assist him against tho 
to a conference. Influenced eitiior by fear or apprehended invasion of the Airghnns, It was 
contempt, ^Icer Jafiier refused to attend tho added, that the English had determined to 
summoiiH of bis sevoreign ; on learning which, proceed to tho island of Cossimbasar, and 
tbo tciTor of tbo Soubabdar ovcrcanio his refer their disputes to the arbitration of Moor 
pride, and waiving at onco bis right to com* Jafiier, Boydooloub, tbo Soubabdar’s dewan 
maud tho prcsonco of bis subjects, and the (who was also engaged in tbo conspiracy), tbo 
state in whieb be was accustumed to receive bankers (Suits), and other eminent persons ; 
them, be sought at tbo palace of Mccr Jaffior and if it were found that they bad deviated 
tho interview which was denied him at bis from tbo treaty, tlioy would give up all fiirtbor 
,'t own, and proceeded tbitber with a rotinuo too claims; but if it appeared that it bad been 
small to excite apprehension. Tile result of broken by iSooraj-oo-Dowlab, satisfaction would 
the meeting to the Soubabdar was perfectly bo domaiidcd for tbo losses sustained by tho 
lisfnetory ; profe.saions of reconciliation, and English, and for all tho charges of tboir army 
'■iscN of fidelity, worn exchanged with an and navy. Clivo concluded by announcing, 
r-aranco of sincerity, which seemed to want that ns tho rainy season wna near at hand, 
.bing but the solemn sanefion of religion to and many days must elapse before an answer 
, ndcr it inipn^slble to disbelieve them. This could reach him, bo bad found it necessary to 
too was supplied — both parties swore on tho wait upon tbo Soubabdar immediately. 

Koran fo adhere to their engagements ; and Tho British force continued its march with- 
the Soubabdar, relieved from a degree of alarm out interruption, and on tho 1 7th of .Tune took 
which bad been felt ns almost overwhelming, possossiun of tbo town and fort of Kiitwab, 
wa« now excited to tlic liigbest degree of con- where tliey found an iiiinionso sloro of rice, 
fidence ami exultation. He fortliwitli addressed Clive, bowovor, was kept in great anxiety by 
a b'tler to Clive, couclicd in terms of indig- tbo iliibious conduct of Moor .Taflior, wlioso 
nation and defiance, and in jiroud anticipation communications wcro few, and gonoraily of 
of a victory over Ids Ibiglisli enemy, ordered such anibiguous import, that it was not im- 
bis whole army to assemble witboiil delay at natural to infer citlicr that bis reconciliation 
their funiior encampments at I’Ins-iy. A portion with tlio fjoubabdnr was sincere, or that bo 
r.f tl.n fiifce, upon wliicli bis hopes wcro rested, wanted resolution to aid tlio nccomplistiiiiont 
cort*i*ted of tbn trisips of Menr Jnllicr, com- of bis own design, fioornj.oo-Dowliili, after 
tr-.-and'd liy that olfictr in person, fiiieli was snmu nltorentinri witli Ids troops respecting 
the frllaiie.- placed by f-ooraj-oo-Dowlnb upon arrears of-pay, load succeeded in assembling at 
the rffir t i-.f bis rtcfiit eDiiferenco with one anil ne.ar I’lns'^ bis wliolo force, nmonnting to 
ml.oin lie fo lately so'p.cted of trcaclicry. fifty tlioiis.and men, of whom fifteen Ibnusnml 
In the t.':e.-.r) time the linglisbbad not lieen wero eavnlrv, with upwards of forty pieces of 
i-li". Ihc tr-.stiea signed liy Meer Jidfierlcannon. TUq Hooglity flowed liotwccn tUo 
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two artnic!!, and to cross it was to prorobc an 
engagement. Unccrtiin of the support of 
jMeer Jafiicr, and doiihlfnl of the success of 
an attack unaided by his co-operation, Clive 
hesitated to take a step which, if it should 
fail, would bo fatal to the British power in 
Bengal. Had a defeat ensued, said Clive, 
*' not one man would have returned to tell it.” 
In this state of mind he had I'ecourse to an 
expedient little in accordance with the bold 
and independent character of his mind. Ho 
c.alled a council of war, at which he proposed 
the question, whether, in the existing situ.ation 
of the British force, it would, without assist- 
ance, be prudent to attack the Soubahdar. 
Ormc remarks, that “ it is very rare that a 
council of war decides for battle ; for as the 
commander never consults his officers in this 
authentic form, but when great difficulties .are 
to be surmounted, the general communication 
increases the sense of risk and danger which 
every one brings with him to the consultation.” 
In this particular case the natural leaning to 
the side of c.aution w-as perhaps strengthened 
by the unusual order in which the opinions of 
the members of council were taken. Instead 
of beginning with that of the youngest officer, 
and proceeding according to the gradation of 
rank to him who held the chief command, 
Clive first declared his own opinion, which 
was against hazarding .an action. The in- 
fiuence of his rank, and the deference paid to 
his military talents, must be presumed to have 
had some efiect upon the judgment of those 
who were to follow, more especiiilly when the 
opinion of one of the most d.aring of men was 
given against the course to which his natural 
temperament would incline him. The result 
was, that of twenty officers who attended the 
council, thirteen were favourable to deliiy. 
Among those whoso voices were given for 
immediate action was Major Coote, .afterwards 
distinguished in Indian warfare as Sir Eyre 
Coote. 

But tho decision of the council was over- 
ruled by the man whose influence had in all 
probability mainly contributed to produce it. 
Sixteen ye-ars .afterward Clive observed, that 
this w.as the only council of war that he had 
ever held, and that if he had abided by that 
council, it would have been the ruin of the 
East-India Company. On the 22nd of June, 
the British force crossed the river. An hour 
after midnight they arrived at Plas^, and 
took up their position there in a grove of 
mango-trees. 

At daybre.ak the army of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah 
was discovered in motion. Countless bodies 
of troops were seen advancing, with guns of 
the largest Ciilibre drawn by vast trains of 
oxen, while a number of elephants, gorgeou-sly 
clothed in scarlet cloth and embroidery, added 
greatly to the magnificence of the. spectacle, 
if they contributed little to the strength of 
the army which they adorned. The ctivalry i 
and infantry were disposed in columns of four 
or five thousand each, and between them 


were placed portions of the artillery. They 
m.arched as if intending to surround the Eng- 
lish force as far .as tho river would permit ; 
but, ns soon as their rear w.as clear of the 
camp they halted, and a party of forty or 
fifty Frenchmen adv.anced with some guns, 
their officer, named Sinfray, calling upon 
some of tho Souhabdar's troops to follow him. 
But his invitation w.as disregarded ; “ for 
such,” says Scrafton, “ was their mistrust of 
each other, that no commander (hared to ven- 
ture on singly, for fear some other com- 
m.ander, suspected of .attachment to us, should 
fall on him." A general ciinnonading, how- 
ever, commenced from the Souhabdars artil- 
lery. This w.as felt severely by the English, 
who had quitted the grove where they were 
sheltered bj' a bank, in front of which they 
were now drawn np. CSive accordingly re- 
turned with his troops, and they once more 
took np their position behind the bank. The 
enemy thereupon advanced their heavy artil- 
lery nearer, and fired with greater rapidity 
than before ; but they produced little effect, 
the English troops escaping the shots by sit- 
ting down under cover of the bank. About 
noon, a heavy shower so much damaged the 
enemy’s powder that their fire became feeble ; 

I but the English, who had throughout the day 
I answered the enemy’s guns with their field- 
pieces, continued firing without interruption 
and with considerable effect. Another dis- 
aster befell the Soubahdar’s cause in the loss 
of Moodeen Ehan, one of the most able and 
faithful of his generals, who fell mortally 
wounded by a cannon-ball. Shortly after- 
wards the enemy ceased firing, the oxen were 
yoked to tho artilleiy, and the whole army 
turned and proceeded slowly towards their 
camp, Tlie Frenchmen, who seem to have 
behaved with much g.allnntry, still kept their 
post, till a party of the British force under 
Major Kilpatrick moved forward to attack 
them ; when Sinfray, seeing himself unsup- 
ported retired, but ciirried off his guns. The 
detachment which bad dislodged the French 
party was soon joined by the remainder of the 
British force, .and all the field-pieces having 
been brought up, a rigorous cannonade was 
commenced on the enemy’s camp. Symptoms 
of confusion after a time encouraged Clive to 
attack at once an angle of the camp, and an 
eminence near it. Both were carried. A 
general rout ensued, and the camp, bagg.age, 
and artillery of the enemy became prize to 
their conquerors. The enemy were pursued 
for about six miles, and it is supposed lost in 
the action and during the pursuit five or six 
hundred men. The loss of the English in 
killed and wounded was about seventy. 

Clive bad intended to maintain the cannon- 
ade during the day, and to attadc the camp 
at midnight. The retreat of the enemy, fol- 
lou’ed as it was by the happy movement of 
Major Kilpatrick, placed victory in his bands 
at an earlier period. “Sooraj-oo-Dowlah,” 
Clive observed, “had noj«i''^^^ce in Ids 
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nnny, iior liin nnny nny confidmco In Min, 
nnirthcrefore tln;y did not dn tliiir duly «n 
llie ocrnsion,” Jlc ni!f,'lit nddrd, llmt 
one linlf of llin.ic who held coininnnd'i In hit 
nnny Imd no intention or drsdro to do thrir 
duly. When Moodccii Khnn wn? hilled, the 
unhnpjiy liOverelRn rent for Meer Jnflier. 
Cnuting his turhnn nl the feet of his eervnnl, 
lie iinjilored him in piteous mid nlmosi nljerl 
tenns to forget the diiTereiires which h.nd ex- 
isted helween them, nnd conjttri-d him. liy tlie 
respect duo to their dejinrled rclnlive AUvenli 
Khmi, to defend t lie throne of his surcs lor. 
lilccrJnfficr promised nil th.il the Soulmlidar 
could wish, nnd, ns thn he it ndticc th.st n 
devoted friend could olfer, Migi»esleil, in con- 
siderntion of the ndi'nnce of tlio day nnd the 
fntiguc of the troops, that the conllict ahonld 
he suspended till the followin!* inorninj'. The 
Snnhnhd.sr ohjccted thnt the I'hiKlisti tnii.'ht 
nttnek him in the night, hut Mecr ilnllier 
nssured him thnt ho would gunnl ng.siii't this 
contingency. Orders were nccordingly do- 
spntehud to the dewnn, Mohnn I>.nl, to recall 
the troops to the camp. 3‘hc dewnn remon- 
Ktmtcd; hut Mcor JnlTier insisted, nnd his 
counsel prcv.iiled. The work tlius com- 
menced liy one of the conspirators syns com- 
pleted liy another. On the npproaeli of the 
IJnglish, Hoy looloob advised the Soubahdnr to 
retire to hloorrhedabad, nnd the recommend- 
ation wns too well supported by tho fo.-iw of 
him to whom it wn.s addressed to be disre- 
garded. Soomj-oo-13owlnh fled with tho ntinost 
rapidity, nnd wns one of tho first to boar to bis 
capital tho nows of his own disgrace. The 
dimppe.nmnco of the SnuUnlidar rendered 
hopeless nny attempt to rally his troop-', nnd 
nothing wns left for the English to perform 
but to take possession of the camp nnd pursue 
■ the fugitives. 

Puring the grc.nter part of the d,ny, Clive 
had remained uncertain of tho intentions of 
- jMeer Jnflicr ; it is probable, indeed, that 
''cerJ.nfiiorbimsclfEhnrcd thcunccrtninty,nnd 
^ all thnt he had determined wns to shape 
course according to cireumstnnccs — to 
ich the turn of events, and join tho p.nrly 
whom victoiy declared. Late in the day, 
a large body of troops w.as observed on tho 
flank of the English, whoso object it w.as not 
easy to nscertain. This wns tho division of 
Sleer J.afiier ; but, in consequence of the mis- 
carriage of a message despatched by him to 
the English commander, uo signs of recog- 
nition had been agreed upon. These troops 
were consequently regarded with suspicion, 
and the English kept them at a distance with 
their field-pieces. “When, however, the general 
retreat took place,' they kept apart from the 
rest of the Sonbahdar’s army. Clive then be- 
came satisfied, not only that they were the 
troops of Meer Jafiier, but that, they would 
not be employed in support of the Soubahdnr, 
and he was thereby encouraged to the attack 
upon the enemy’s civmp, .which secured the 
victory. Meer Jaffier had not intended that 


lip .>!li6uld remain lliu« long in fti’peii'"-. Im- 
in'-dialely afior |ii« int'-rvi'-w with lb'- Sotil-ah- 
d.tr, wliMi tho pathetic appeal of the pritiee 
had drawn from the general r<ii'-«,-il c«pr»-“- 
sionn of duty and ntt.arhm'-nt, Me-.-r .lafiier 
bad nddfi'-'-d a h-lfer to C'llvn fte,|usinting 
litin with th'* ndvin* whicdi Im ha<l jti^t given 
his maiter, 'Hml ndvire, it will bn rceol- 
b'Cted, w-as to di'seontitiiin thr bnltle f,r tho 
day, hut to rene-.v it on th" rdlowing ; and to 
•"-cure iti adniition Mrer Jafiier b.ad nml'-'r- 
taken to gimni agalnil th" chance of a rur- 
pri"" In the night. 1*o Clive, lhl<i ringlc- 
rninded man recjmitncndcd Immediately to 
pnrh f.'rwanl, or at all rvmts not to di-lay a-i 
attack lieyond thrv" oVlock on the folio-wing 
morning. Thit thn m^’-'rngt-r to w|mm tho 
letter was iiilrnoti.-d wat afraid of thn firing; 
it wai con«'-qn"iitIy not dt-livcfcd till tho 
course of till- llritifh romman-I'-r had bc"ti 
in a great !iie.a»t)rc determined, and it only 
served to give further a»iar.aneo of ila cxjk-- 
dirncy. 

Jfeer .TafTicr was not nnoonreinus tli.al bis 
conduct tlirougliout li.ad licvn open to sus- 
picion. He had cnde.avonrcd to stand r-'cll 
with both parlic-', so that, whatever the 
event of theconle-t, he might he safe ; Init ho 
felt some doubt* wiieilier hi* trv.a-on in tho 
council would be reganled by the English 
compen.'.aling for his neutrality in the field. 
In tho interview with the l'.tigli»h ollicera 
which followed the flight of.Sooraj-o.vDowI.ih, 
he evinced mom approlieti«ion than joy ; tlie 
military lionimni with which lie w.as rvceivctl 
nl tile Englisii camp, alarmml instead of gra- 
tifying him, and ho started back "a* if,”s.ays 
Scrafton, “it w.as all over with him." On being 
introduced to Clive, his fears were allayed by 
the app.aroiil cordiality witli. which the colonel 
s.aluteJ him ns MoulKihdar of Ecngal, Bcliar, 
nnd Orissa, A few days aftcrw.ards ho was 
led by Clive to tiic musnud, in the h.all of 
audience, at Moorslicdab.ad, nnd received tho 
formal homage of the principal officers and 
dependents of the government. 

Soornj-oo-DowInli wns now a wanderer 
through tiic country which lately owned no 
law but his will. On arriving .at'bis pal.ace, 
after his fliglit from Pl.assy, he found himself 
in danger of being aluindoncd by every adhe- 
rent. To secure tho continued fidelity of his 
soldiers, he made a large distribution of money 
among them. They re.adily accepted bis 
bounty, hut deserted with it to their own homes. 
His nearest relatives refused to engage in his 
support, or even to encounter the danger of 
accomp.anying him in tho further flight which 
wns now iuevitnhlc. That flight wns accele- 
rated by the arri-val of Meer Jaffier; nnd, 
taking ndv.ant.age of tho night, Sooraj-oo- 
Dowhih, with a very slender retinue, depn^d, 
in the hope of being able to join the French 
detachmcift under M. Law. In search of 
shelter and food, he entered the dwelling of a 
devotee, who in the d.ay of bis power had been 
one of the sufferers from his cruelty. The 
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pnrson of the opplicant wns known anti tlio 
injury was retmfinborod, but tbc hospitality 
iiuplorcil w.-vs not witlibcld. The host rvccix'ud 
bis visitors witlj courtesy, and placed before 
them refresbmont, nvnilin;' binisclf of tbc time 
occupied in partaking of it to despatch private 
information of tbc arrival of bis dislin^uisbcd 
{niest to Mcer Cossim, a relative of Mccr 
.IniliiT, who held a command in tbc ncigbbour- 
bood. Tbc intelligence was too welcome to 
bo neglected ; and Mcer Cossim, proceeding 
to tbc cell of the bennit, made prisoners of 
bi« visitors, and took j50Sscs«ion of llieir 
cifccts. The deposed prince was forthwith 
t.akcn back to Moorsbedabad, and, it is said, 
was treated on tbc way with great inditpiity 
and cnielty. Mccr daffier fell or aiTcctcd 
some compassion for the prisoner. ^Iccmn, 
bis son, a youth whoso character strongly re- 
sembled that of Sooraj-oo-Dowlab, cherished 
no such weakness, lly Jlccnin the unhappy 
captive w.as devoted to death ; but, cither from 
the prcv.alcnec of respect for the rank of the | 
destined victim, or from a belief that Mccrj 
.laflier would not s.anction the deed, some dif- 
ficulty was cx|>cricnccd in finding an execu- 
tioner. At length the task was undcrUaken 
by a miscreant wbo had from infancy enjoyed 
the Imunty, first of Aliverdi Khan, ’and sub- 
sequently of his grandson nnd successor, now 
a prisoner nnd de«tincd for death. The favours 
which had been hcapcil on him fonned no im- 
pciliment to his nndvrt-aking the inunler of 
tbo man to whom and to whose family the 
assassin w.as so deeply indebted. JIany there 
were from whom Sooraj-oo-Dowl.ah could look 
for nothing but vengeance ; his death came 
from one of the few on whom he had a claim 
for gratitude. He had not completed tbc 
twentieth year of a profligate nnd scandalous 
life, nor the fiftccnlli month of a weak nnd 
cruel reign. 

Little now remained but the performance of 
the pccuni.ary (.tipulations agreed upon be- 
tween the llritish govommunt and Mecr 
Jalfier, The wc.alth of the Soutebdar's trea- 
sury had been grc.atly overrated, but it was 
yet able to bear very’ he.avy drafts. After 
some discussion it w.as decided that one-half 
of the stipulated amount should be paid im- 
mediately, nnd the remainder at intervals 
within three years. Tlie first payment seems 
to have been the cause of great delight. Tbo 
money was packed in seven hundred clie.sts, 
which being placed in one hundred boats, the 
whole proceeded down the river in procession, 
with banners waving above, and music pc.aling 
around them. Many indeed had reason to 
rejoice in the advance of the richly-freighted 
fleet. Those who had sustained losses at tbc 
c-apture of Calcutta were to have compens.a- 
tion ; and the army and navy had been en- 
couraged to look for rew.ard. There.w.aa .also 
another class of persons who were expecting 
to participate in the wealth which thus fol- 
lowed in the train of victory. Wljen the 
negotiation with Mecr Jailicr was in progress. 


^Ir. Bcchcr, a member of the select com- 
mittee, suggested that, ns the army nnd n.avy 
were to have donations, the committee, by 
whom the whole machinery had been put in 
motion, were entitled “ to bo considered,” — 
nnd they were considered. Clive received on 
this account two lacs and eighty thousand 
rupees ; Mr. Drake, the governor, the 6.amo 
sum ; nnd the remaining members of the com- 
mittee, two lacs and forty thousand rupees 
each. The generosity of the new' Soubahdar 
even extended to those members of council 
who were not of the select committee, nnd 
who consequently had no claim “to bo con- 
sidered" under the original propo.s<al. Each of 
these gentlemen, it is stated, received a lac of 
rnpccs. Clive, according to his own ‘state- 
ment, rccuix'ccl a further present of sixteen 
lacs of rupees, hir. Wntts, in addition to his 
share ns one of the committee, obUined eight 
tac.s ; Major Kilpatrick, three Laas, Iiesides his 
share ; Mr. Walsh, who was employed in part 
of the negotiations, had five l.acs ; Sir. Soraf- 
lon, two. Others participated to a smaller 
extent in the profuse distribution that took 
pl.acc. Such transnetiuns are perfectly in 
accordance witli the spirit nnd practice of 
Oricnt.al governments; bnt they are not re- 
concilable with European ideas. Many years 
afterwards, when the conduct of Clive was, on 
this account, impugned, ho defended himself 
witii some talent nnd some plausibility. He 
nmintnined his right to avail himself of the 
inuuificcncc of Mccr Jalfier, on the grounds 
that he committed no injustice, nnd c.auscd no 
injury to his employers ; tliat his forbe.arance 
would not have benefited them ; that he had 
abandoned all commercial .advantages to de- 
vote himself to a military life ; and that all 
his actions lind been governed by a regard to 
the honour of his country nnd the interests of 
tlic liast-Indi.a Company. Ho even claimed 
credit for his moderation. “The city of 
Moorshednhad," said he, “is ns extensive, 
populous, nnd rich, ns the city of London, 
with this difiTercnco, that there are individuals 
in the first possessing infinitely greater pro- 
perty than in the Last city. These, as well ns 
every other man of property, made me the 
greatest offers (which, nevertheless, are usual 
on such occasions, nnd what tliey expected 
would be required), and had I accepted these 
offers, I might have been in possession of mil- 
lions, which thepresentCourtofDirectors could 
not have dispossessed me of.” And he declared 
that when he recollected entering the tre.a- 
sury at Moorshedah<ad, “with heaps' of gold 
.and silver to the right .and left, and these 
crowned with jewels,” he stood astonished at 
his own moderation. 

That Clive never sacrificed the interests 
either of bis country or of the East-Indi.a 
Company to his own is certain ; the tempta- 
tions to which he and his coadjutors were ex- 
posed, and the fact that the receiving of pre- 
sents was then forbidden neither by law nor 
by the covenants of the Company’s servants, 
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must also be allowed their due weight. Hei- 1 
ther must it be forgotten, that the fixed emo- 
luments of the Company's servants were at 
that time altogether inadequate to remunerate 
the duties which were required. In some in- 
stances they were not sufficient to provide the 
means of decent subsistence. The result was, 
that no one ever thought of being satisfied 
with his pay or salary, and that all were intent 
upon discovering indirect me<ans of acquiring 
wealth. Still, all these circumstances tend 
only to palliate, not to justify, the conduct of 
Clive and his colleagues. 

When these transactions became the sub- 
ject of parliamentary inquiry, there was an- 
other point on which the conduct of Clive and 
his colleagnes was severely arraigned. A 
wealthy native, named Omichund, has been 
already mentioned as an as^duous attend.ant 
at the court of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, where his 
influence with the Soubahdar, as well as the 
information which he had the opportunity of 
acquiring, had enabled him to render many 
services to the c.ause of the English : these 
were highly estimated by the British resident, 
whose confidence Omichund appears, at one 
period, entirely to have possessed. He was 
aware of the overture made to the English by 
Loottief; but, in consequence of his being 
disliked by Meer Jaffier, or, as it was sur- 
mised, by the Seits, who dreaded his influence, 
he was not at first intrusted with the secret 
of the conspiracy which ended in the depo- 
sition and death of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah. It was | 
difficulty however, long to evade the pene-i 
tration of Omichund, and impossible to pre- 
vent his entertaining suspicions. Mr. Watts, 
therefore, appears to liave thought it the 
most expedient plan to apprize him of the 
confederacy of the English with Meer Jaffier, 
and to secure his co-operation. His friendship 
might be useful ; his enmity would certainly 
be dangerous. 

Omichund knew well that none of the 
♦we agents in the proposed change would 
’ in the attempt without the prospect 
gain, and he probably inferred that their 

-Uropean associates had similar views. It 
was not, therefore, to be expected that he 
should neglect to stipulate for some advantage 
to himself. He represented, and certainly 
with truth, that, connecting himself with the 
designs of the conspirators, he incurred risk 
both to his person and his fortune — ^the latter, 
very probably, was in his estimation the more 
dreadful — and he ui^d, therefore, that he 
ought to have a sufficient interest in the suc- 
cess of the plan to counterbalance the hazard 
of its failure. 

^ Had Omichund demanded any compensa- 
tion of moderate amount, it would perhaps 
have been bestowed. But his claim was 
framed on the suggestions of that master pas- 
sion to which he was a shave, and with refer- 
ence to the relative situation of the Engli.<’h 
and himself. He knew that they were in his 
power — that a word from him might frustrate 


I the success of the conspiracy, dis.appoint all 
I the hopes founded on it, and possibly involve 
kbe British interests in destruction. Desire 
and circumstance thus combining to remove 
I all restraint upon the extent of his demand, 
Omichund required five per cent, on all the 
' money in the Soubahd.ar’s treasury, and a por- 
tion of his jewels. Tliis Mr. AV.atts did not 
feel justified in promising ; but in the articles 
: of treaty, fow.arded by him to the committee, 
w.as one securing to Omichund thirty lacs of 
; rupees. 

The committee were astonished at the v.ast- 
ness of the snm, but dreaded the consequences 
of refusing it. Omichund might betray the 
secret, and it is said that he threatened to 
do so if his claim were rejected. In this 
emergency, Clive suggested the me.ans of <at 
once disarming his threatened hostility and 
sparing the Sonbahdar’s treasury. Omi- 
chuud’s interests were to be protected by a 
special cliiuse in the tre.aty. Two treaties 
were drawn up : one, written on white paper, 
contained no reference to Omichund; another, 

I written upon red paper, contained all the sti- 
I pulations of the white treaty, and, in addition, 
■an article in favour of Omichund, to deceive 
I whom was the only purpose for which it ex- 
isted. But a new difficulty occurred. The 
I select committee had no hesitation in signing 
I both the tre.aties; but Admiral 1101800 re- 
: fused his signature to the mock document, 

: and the absence of his name, it was foreseen, 
would excite the suspicion of so waiy a man 
las Omichund. Here again Clive had an ex-' 
pedient ready. It was to attach the 'admi- 
ral’s name by another hand. The two trea; 
ties were accordingly rendered complete, and 
the red one answered its purpose. Omichund 
kept the secret of the conspirators, Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah was dethroned, and Meer Jaffier 
elevated to his place. 

The sequel of the tale is melancholy. Omi- 
chund embodied the veiy soul of covetous- 
ness. In him, avarice had attained that stage 
when it becomes a disease rather than a piis- 
sion of the mind. He had passed a long life 
in unceasing labours to increase his wemth ; 
and he flfittered himself that, by one master 
stroke, he bad added to bis former accumu- 
lations a sum which was in itself a regal for- 
tune. He had not been without fe<ar that 
some deception might be practised upon him ; 
but he had ascertained that his claim was re- 
cognized in a treaty signed by all the Eng- 
lish authorities, and that the good faith of 
the British government was tmts solemnly 
pledged to its discharge. He could not have 
been without anxiety as to the success of the 
attempt in which he bad so large a stake; but 
the arms of the English were 'victorious, and 
the sovereign of their choice occupied the 
throne. Kothing, therefore, seemed now to 
stand between him and the gratification of his 
desires ; and in the full expectation that he 
was about to receive that' for which be h.ad 
bargained, he attended a meeting of the prin- 
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C)]iM parties concerned in tiio revolution, licid 
fir tile purpose of considering tliu state ’of 
tile Soub.alidar'8 Irc.asury, nnd tlic mode of 
carrying out tbo jiccnniary provisions of the 
treaty. Th.at document was produced nnd 
read. Otnicliund became agitated, and said, 
“This c.annot be the trc.aty ; it w.-w a red 
treaty that I s.aw." Clive coolly replied, 
“Yes, but this is a vrliito one j" nnd turning 
to Scr.afton, who spohe the native language 
more perfectly than himself, he said, “ It is 


now time to undeceive Omichund.” Tho pro* 
cess of undeceiving the niiscrablo man was 
short and simple. In compliance with tho 
Biiggcstion of Olivo, Scrafton said, “Omi- 
chund, tho red treaty is a trick, you are to 
havo nothing;" and ho needed not to say 
more. Tho senses of Omichund had fled ; he 
fell back in a swoon, from which ho recovered 
only to linger out tbo remnant of his life in 
a state of idiotcy. 


CHAPTER V. 

Arr.tJns or rar. cajisatic. — s.\vai, KsoAcrMnsrs. — nssocenssroii siege of srADn.ts by 

COUNT Jir. I.ALtT. — \nCTOKlES OF COLONEL FOItDE AND COLONEL COOIE. — 8UKUENDEB OF 
FONDICUEIinT. — ANNIHILATION OF FllENCtt TOWKIl IN INDIA. 


The despatch to Bengal of a force, largo with 
refensneo to the means of the British (iovern- 
ment, had left the authorities at Madras with- 
out the means of displaying much vigour in 
tho Carnatic. The naliob, M.ahomct AH, i 
continued to bo cmiiarrassed by the impossi- 
bility of collecting his revenues ; and, to add 
to his difficulties, two of his brothers availed 
themselves of bis we.akness to raise tho stan- 
danl of rebellion. , Colonel Konlo with a smalt 
force proceeded to Nollore, to aid the nabob's 
aniiy in reducing one of them to obedience, ; 
but returned without success. I 

To counteract the designs of tho other. 
Captain C.-illinud, who then commanded at^ 
^Trichinopoly, w.as ordered to march to Tinne- 
vclly. After some delay, occasioned chiefly 
by want of money, bo niarcbcd to reduce the 
fort of Madura. An attempt to take the place 
by surprise failed ; and CapLain Calliaud was 
preparing to rcpc.it bis attack in tho hope of 
being .assisted from within, when he was ro- 
c.allcd to Trichinopoly by intelligence that the 
French were in sight of that place. Ho did 
not receive tho news till three o'clock on the 
21st of May. At six bo was on his march. It 
was commenced without tents, baggage, or 
artillery. The men boro their own food ; a 
few bullocks were taken to c.arry .ammunition, 
nnd persons attached to the commissnti.at were 
sent forward to make tho necessary arrange- 
ments for refreshment at tho difieront places! 
of halt. _ _ I 

Tho force which menaced Trichinopoly was ! 
under the command of M. d'Autueil. Great 
exertions had been made to collect it. The 
French garrisons were drained of their eifective 
men, and the duties left to bo performed by 
invalids, assisted at Pondicherry by tho Euro- 1 
poan inh.abitants. The entire force thus set at 
liberty for an attack on Trichinopoly amounted 
to oho thous.'ind Europeans, infantry nnd ar- 
tilloiy, one hundred and fifty European cavalry, 
and three thousand sepoys, supported by 
several field-picoes. 

The force of the English in Trichinopoly! 


consisted of ono hundred nnd fifty European 
infantry, fifteen artiilcry-mcn, .and seven hun- 
dred sepoys. There were also six hundred men 
furnished by Tondiman, .a native chief, and the 
king of Tanjoro, nnd about four hundred be- 
longing to Mahomet Ali, These added con- 
siderably to the number, but little to the 
strength of tho garrison. The grciitcr p.art of 
these auxiliaries are represented by Orme as 
being “only fit for night-watches; nor,” ho 
adds, “ for that, without being watched them- 
selves." There was within Trichinopoly ano- 
ther body of men, whoso absence w’as, under 
the eircuinstanccs, much to be desired. These 
were five hundred French prisoners. It was 
known that they mainlined a correspondence 
with their countrymen without ; and the ex- 
pectation of their being able to emancipate 
themselves from restraint during the attack 
nnd aid its objects, w.as believed to have en- 
couraged tbo present attempt against the city. 

On the 15th of May tbo enemy began to 
throw shells into tho town. Tho bombard- 
ment was continued through four successive 
days, when M. d'Auteuil made a formal de- 
mand of surrender. Captain Smith, who held 
the chief comm.and in the absence of Captain 
Calliaud, answered by an avowal of bis deter- 
mination to m-aintoin the town. It was be- 
lieved that this would be followed by an at- 
tempt to carry the place by assault on the 
succeeding night, nnd some indications of such 
an intention were made. The arrival of Cap- 
tain C.allinud and his troops was consequently 
looked for with great anxiety, and at six o’clock 
in the evening of the 25th they were only 
twelve miles distant from Trichinopoly. The 
march had thus far been performed in 8.afety ; 
but a greater difficulty remained. The troops 
of the enemy had been so disposed as to com- 
mand every dine by which, in ordinary circum- 
stances, the city could be approached from the 
direction of CiipLain Calliaud’s advance, and it 
was discovered that some spies hod mixed with 
the English troops, for the purpose .of ascer- 
taining the precise route which would be taken. 
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c- ? !i-4. AinTOf^ c'Airr jnnUcti' rrfi'trfl t» in 
ll>s’ Wtlrr, 'v.t* lilt' jir>A>r>1ii!ily <'f Oit* nrtivM 
i'V tlio I'f I'.'Ji'.-rml'rr if( AtitlliT.M Wa‘- 

M‘!i, «nli t’.if xiuiii T hi* f-inriiaini. f<rtm 
V-< ; AMii fn'in Jli'' jimcSiiiii tsf tin’"-' with 

thr »-j«n!if\in fu>:n jttrit tn-iiit* *Yt-n* 

AtitifijisV-.l. Til';*. nmch »U** 

M. lVi;jV< I, tliat hi’ cirlrtntinril tint 
l-> w.v.t thr rhauc’ >'f rRc.insit/Titti; n f-iiri* 
ti» hi* iiY.js. Up it' rlsn-l tJ.at hi* hai! 
i!''!)'* rtio’.ii'h Itj hitiitinc llic tn'i’i’-'. nii't ‘hnnhl 
'ti-itply I’.’v’l li^rh t.i ttip i'tanil''. }v» fTnrA 
M a.* h.ii: JiJi-tP, lliat lip rrfn* P'.I Vi ili'i tnlwU 

tiip Mt’llpty mill hr.YVy Mmmimlinn.dii ncroiint 
I'f ttii' Jim*' t* ijnitpij Vi Istni tliriii. miJ t<i takp 
itl I'liltM'l {n *>,iji]ily tJirir ptirp. lllp Mjitttrf 
<if {tio i-f tlip C-oniicit of KortSt. 

I'.-iviit anil tlip itiifi'Vin' of hi« hlSir wcrp 
ititi* slip tnrvi* of rclirviti;: she l'ficU»ti frmn 
ll.p ntjOfiymicp wJiic’i \x.t* ixjirptr.j (r«si» tliP 

I'tYtlth lir-tS. 

Oti tl,p itay on whirh S'’Uj>irr'' hmilo-l ot 
J'oj,i5irlirjrj-, Maihitn nyrrpRitpir ) in tljp Kne* 
lifh. C.apt.’iln (.Vlliatnt l*-in,y •asi'fir-l lhat» f.if 
n iJniP at IpmI. THpliiti'iiii'ly m.I’i in'»afp|y, 
halt rTinropil Vi Mailmn in «1sily. K-.iUpnl- 
I* tnjil* ha-t hnti inajp in ipitorp llip jitapp 
itiinn;; hi» ali'piirp, hnt tlipy failp-l, unit Uio*p 
luli'p'inpTi'.ty tnailp were aiv-iiitt'l with no 
I* IV f •nci'p’*. ll yifliti 4 nl la«t in lliP jxiSrnt 
Jiifli'.piifp of iiiiii'iy. Ali'itit two-lliiiii" of llip 
ftniMint WA* itp’linot fiiT lllP liijuiilalion of 
till' miT-ant of iny Jiip to tlip Stxi 'f<* who had 
di f'-tidnii slip ji'acp, tlni r* inaindi r for prcirnta 
to tlip C'-iiiinasiilpr mn! jirinp'mal onippi^. 

Jn ().:5'ilirr, Uip I’ti-i'i'h ohSaiopil j«i**'*»ion 
of ('liitSajM-S, n jilapp of p'iiiip »sti ti"Ui. ll «a" 
nfiihiinly lirfi mil ii hy tlip hiltndar in ciiniinanil. 
iitid iii!;;iil jirolial'ly hasp Im n ms‘i-l had tliP 
I'liyli*!! (tovrrJiniMil afTiinlpil any a’'ii»lanci’; 
t’Jt Malmincl Ati had roncpivpd n didihr to 
tiip hillailar, and hi* rrjin’M’iUntion* wprp 
I nffpiv-d tn influi'iice tliP conduci of the I’nj:- 
Ji*h. Trinoinaly, and fcnr.p otlipr fortu of in- 
firior iinj’Orlanci', witp nmn aftpronnln addod 
to tlip ar<|m*itiiinH of ilip I'rciifh, who lo*t no 
tinip in lakiiiK ndvant-'igp of llip'.r *•uc^^■«^p■l hy 
inakitip; nrranppniPiit* tor I'l’caring the rove- 
mip* of tins diatriciH avhicli fidl into their 
power. 

Tiifi rarlicr month* of (ho year IL’iS were 
pai-'pd in comparative inactivity ; hut on the 
’.ISth *if April n hVonch rqiiadron of twelve rail 
was dvucried Ftanding in for the road of Fort 
St. David. I’art of thepo ^hipB liad Railed 
from I’-ninco in the preceding year, having on 
Inanl n military force commanded by the 
Count do Lally, who had hccii njipointcd 
govi’inor-Rcnera! of nil the French poa“cfi.«ion8 
nnd cstahiidiments in India. After encounter- 
ing much had weather and suffering severely 
from ciintagious dit'Case, the expedition nrrivctl 
ftt the Ifcle of Franco, whoro it w.as strength- 
ened hy thu addition of some of the ship* 
wliich tlio fear* of JI. Ilouvct Imd, a few 
month* licforc, no jirccipilatcly withdrawn 
from Pondielicrry. 


Lally lost no time in proclaiming hi* .autho- 
rity and ^‘•t.allli•lhing mean* for effecting the 
oliji-.’i* of till’ pxjieililinn. lie proceeded with 
two Ilf the ship* to I’ondiclu’rry, nnd onn iiur- 
pii’p Ilf his vi»ii was manife*tpd on the follow- 
ing morning, hy the entry of a detachment of 
rn'tich Iro'ips within the hounds of I'orl .St. 
David. Tlipy weie t« have Is'cn joined hy 
ilip tti'ojis from the fleet, hnt this was pre- 
veiitri! hy till* njipp.irnnco of an KnglMi 
•'luadr’in, which had di'cnvcrcd nnd horcduwn 
upon the Fv’iiel) rliips almo/.t .as soon as Lally 
halt ilrparted to I’ondicherry. llio l-higlii-li 
•qtiadrnn was compiled of the ships from 
Bengal which had ivlunieil in Fchruary under 
Admiral Poeoek, .and some others which had 
arrived under the iMinmaiid of Admiral Steven*. 
An aelinn en*ued, in which the k'n’iich suffered 
n verrly in lo's of men, nnd the Fnglish in 
d.amago to their ships, hut neither parly cjiild 
claim n victory. The I'mich ships, from 
having fu*i.aineil less injury in their ma*ta 
and nggitig, were enahled to onKiil the I’hig- 
l!'!!, nnd with the exception of one, ndiich wa» 
rtrandetl. lliev renclicd Pondicherry in safely. 

Admiral I’ocock lahnured to bring tlio 
I'rericli •ijuadron once more to nction, liut 
the winds nnd runcnls, together with the 
dihapidaled st-ate of one of the ICnglidi ships, 
aided the oppft»ile views of the French com- 
maiidcr, d'Arhe, who contrary to the 
wi*lir’ of Lally, was above nil things anxion* 
to avoid an engorgement. His ruhietanco to 
fight recfivrd sunie ctumtenanco from the 
fnri of n larj;i' rinmlier of his men lieing dis- 
aldi-d hy sirkrie*". To reimivo this ground of 
olijpctioii. Lally offereil reinforcements to sup- 
ply the plaee of the sick, nnd M. d'Achd w.as 
at last rnmpelled to proceed to se.a ; hut, 
iii*tead of hearing down on the Kiiglish squad- 
ron, which y.\ii utinldc to work up to him, 
he kept the wind, plying for Fort St. 
David." Oil Isl of June ho was ohsen’rd 
ivoiking into the roads, and (his pruhnhiy 
innueiiced the delennirmtinn of those who 
defended tlio Knglieh settlement. On the 
land side, it was attacked hy two thousand five 
hiinilred Kurnpean*, nnd nlioiit the same nurn- 
lier of lepoy*. Tliu garrison consisted of 
sixteen humfred native* nnd upward* of six 
hundred Kiimpe.an*, two liundrcd nnd fifty of 
whom were seamen. A vigorou* l>omb.ard- 
iiient had for some lime liccn cnrriotl on, nnd 
though the cni-niy had made no hrcnch, they 
had diBniriunted soino of the guns, disabled 
the carriages, nnd inflicted Rcrious injury’ on 
p-irt* of thn work*. Tiro tnnks nnd reserroirs 
Imd suffered, nnd water could only ho procured 
under cover of tlio night. Tlic slock of nmtnu- 
nilion uIko began to fail, miicli Imving been 
wnsted. "Tlio fort coniinucd,*' says Ormc, 

" to lavish aw.ay their fire night nnd day on 
evorylhing they kiw, hcnnl, or suspeotod.'' 
In addition to tlicso circumstances, the rmtivo 
troops deserted in grc.at numbers, nnd part of 
tho Eurojicnn* nrc represented to bnvo been 
drunken, disordurly, nnd disobedient. Ou tho 
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Bunde him from such a proceeding ; but the 
endeavours of the count were ineffectual to 
induce D’Achd either to hazard another en- 
gagement, or to abandon his intention of re- 
turning to the islands. Lally himself, who 
arrived shortly afterwards, was not more fortu- 
nate ; D’Ach6 persisted, and his determination 
was, it is said, supported by the unanimous 
opinion of his captains. Tfith some diffiouliy 
he consented to leave behind him five hundred 
seamen and marines, to serve on shore ; and 
on the 8rd September he sailed with tdl his 
ships for the island of Mauritius. 

Lally was greatly mortified by the ill success 
of his campaign against Tanjore, To alleviate 
the disgrace of its failure, and to supply his 
pecuniaiy wants, ho now projected an expe- 
dition to Arcot. In this he was somewhat 
more fortunate ; and after the ciipture of some 
places of minor importance, he made a trium- 
phal entry into the city of Arcot, which had 
yielded not to the force of his arms, but to the 
effect of large promises made to the ofiicer in 
command. 

But, though the vanity of Lally was gra- 
tified, his pecuniaiy resources were not im- 
proved by his success. His conquests did not 
reimburse the expense of making them, and 
the treasury of Fondicheny remained in an 
exhausted state. Lally, too, had made a false 
step in neglecting to secure the fort of Chin- 
gleput, wTiioh commanded the country from 
which, in the event of a siege, Madras must 
mainly depend for supplies. Tnis place was 
garrisoned only by a few retainers of one of 
the nabob’s dependants by whom the district 
was rented, and if attacked must have fallen 
an ea^ prize. The anxiety of the council at 
Madras for the safety of their principal settle- 
ment had led them to concentrate there nearly 
all the force at their disposal : in consequence, 
several posts had been abandoned to the eneiny. 
The council, however, were duly sensible of 
the importance of Chingleput, and they took 
the first opportunity afforded by the arrival of 
reinforcements from England to place it in a 
respectable state of defence. The march of 
the party of sepoys first despatched thither 
stopped the advance of a French detachment 
who were in motion to attack the place. 

The pressing wants of the French govern- 
ment were at length relieved by a small supply 
of money. Fart of it was obtained from the 
Brahmins in charge of the pagoda at Tripetty, 
part was received from the island of Mauritius, 
and part Lally is said to have contributed from 
his own resources. This enabled him to put 
in motiq|L his entire force for the reduction of 
Madras. It now became a question whether 
or not the seiit of the British presidency 
should be attacked without previously reducing 
Chingleput. Lally, with characteristic rash- 
ness and impatience, determined to push on- 
ward, leaving Chingleput in his rear ; and by 
the middle of December the French army were 
in sight of Madras. Their force consisted of 
two thousand seven hundred European and 


four thousand native troops. To .defend the 
place the English had nearly one thousand 
I eight hundred European troops, two thousand 
two hundred sepoys, and about two hundred 
of the nabob’s cavalry, upon whom, however, 
no dependence could be rested. 

I The enemy soon gained possession of the 
I Black Town, in the plunder of which a quan- 
tity of arrack having been found, the conse- 
quences were ere long manifested. The Eng- 
lish being apprized of what had taken place, 
made a sally under Colonel Draper ; and such 
was the state of the French army, that the ap- 
proach of the English was first made known 
to them by the beating of their drums in the 
streets of the town. The fire- of the English 
musketry, aided by that ol two field-pieces, 
was very destructive, and a French regiment, 
which had been drawn up to oppose them, 
soon fell into ' confusion and fied. At this 
moment Colonel Draper called upon his men 
to cease firing, and. follow him to take posses- 
sion of four of the enemy’s guns, to which he 
ran up, and discharged a pistol at the head ol 
an ofiScer who remained by them, but without 
effect. A pistol-shot being returned by the 
French officer with no better success, he was 
on the point of surrendering the guns, when 
Colonel Draper perceived tW no more than 
four of bis men had followed him. The French 
now gaining confidence from the hesitation ol 
their opponents, returned in considerable num- 
bers ; and of the four gallant men who accom- 
panied their commander, two were killed, the 
other two being severely woimded. The fight 
was, however, protracted for some time ; but 
finally the English retreated with a consider- 
able loss of men as well as that of their two 
field-pieces. Among those mortally wounded 
wivs Major Poriier, the unfortunate officer who 
commanded at Fort St. David when that place 
surrendered to the French. Having been 
blamed, and not without apparent reason, for 
his conduct on that occasion, he seems to have 
been anxious to lose no opportunity of show- 
ing that he was not deficient in personal 
courage. Under the infiuence of this feeling, 
he bad requested permission to accompany 
Colonel Draper’s party as a volunteer, and 
while thus engaged received a wound of which 
he soon afterwards died. The loss of the 
French was not less severe than that of the 
English ; several of their officers were killed, 
and the Count d’Estaigne was made prisoner. 

Though miserably deficient in nearly all the 
means of conducting a siege with a probability 
of success, Lally erected batteries, and on the 
2Dd of January commenced firing. The de- 
fence under the governor, Mr. Figot, was con- 
ducted with considerable skill, and in an ad- 
mirable spirit. Some sallies were made by 
the besieged, which, however, usually ended 
in discomfiture ; but the communications of 
the enemy with Fondicherry and the country 
whence he drew his supplies were greatly im- 
peded by the operations of a body of sepoys 
under a native commander, named Mahommed 
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Isoof, nidcd by n dcbncbmcnt from Chinglcput 
under Cnplnin Frcaton, eoinc iintivu Iinivo 
commnndod by a brotbcr of Mnlioinet Ali, 
and (iomc Tnnjorino cavalry. An addition to 
this force being desired, ifajor Calliand bad 
been especially deputed to Tanjorc to cn* 
denvour to obtain it; but the sovereign. 'UTts 
persuaded tbat the fortune of England was on 
tho decline, and so little value did he now 
attach to its friendship, tbat its representative 
■was not even received with ordinary courtesy. 
With some difhculty, however, Major Calliaud 
prevailed on him to promise a further supply 
of cavalry, if their arrears of pay were dis- 
charged — a promise given in the belief that 
the condition could not bo fulfilled, hl.ajor 
Calliaud applied to tho Taujoro agents of the 
house of Buckanjeo, tho iirincipnl bankers in 
the Carnatic, but they peremptorily refused to 
art with any money in exchange for bills on 
ladras. This refusal encouraged tho king to 
become somewhat inoro explicit, and ho pro- 
mised that tho horse should bo ready in four 
d.ayB if the money were paid. Major Calliaud 
now applied to the Dutch government of Kc- 
gapatam, who professed to bo willing to grant 
a loan ; but tho terms would have entailed on 
the English a loss of twenty-hvo per cent., 
and the offer was declined. Tho British ne- 
gotiator then turned to Trichinopoly, whore 
the house of Buckanjeo had also an agent. 
Here his prospects appeared to brighten, and 
he obtained the promise of a supply ; but again 
was he doomed to disappointment. Mahomet 
All was at Madras when the French appc.ared 
before it, but a besieged town not appc.aring 
to him the most agreeable place of residence, 
he was desirous of quitting it. Tho English 
authorities had not the slightest desire to 
counteract his wishes in this respect, and ho 
accordingly departed with his family by sea 
for Hegapatam. On the passage, his wife 
gave birth to a child. Arriving at Negatapam, 
the nabob, through his agent at Tanjore, in- 
formed the king that ho intended to p.ass 
uugh that city on his way to Trichinopoly, 
•ticipating that the usual honours would be 
, 'fered him. But the flight of the nabob by 
'' sea at a season subject to tempest, and when 
the situation of his wife peculiarly demanded 
repose, was regarded as indicating a degree of 
danger at Madras which rendered inexpedient 
any expression of respect for either the Eng- 
lish or their allies. Under this impression, 
the king refused not only to receive the nabob 
within his capital, but even to visit him with- 
out the walls. Major Calliaud endeavoured, 
though in vain, to establish the appearance of 
a better feeling, and he had good reason to 
exert himself in the cause, for the circum- 
stances under which Mahomet Ali had de- 
parted irom Madras, combined with tho view 
of them taken at Tanjore, had alarmed the 
banker’s agent at Trichinopoly, who now re- 
tracted his promise of assistance, and refused 
to furnish mon^ upon any terms. The diffi- 
culty was at last obviated. Mr. Horris, a. 


member of the council of IVfndras who li.-.d 
accompanied Mahomet Ali, was the lienrcr of 
a considcrablu sum destined to defray the ex- 
penses of the garrison of Trichinopoly. The 
urgent want of means to enable MajorC'.'ilIi.aud 
to effect tho objects of bis mission w.ns licid to 
bo n sufficient reason for diverting (bis sum 
from its original purpose. ^Iio pretext fordc* 
lay was tlius removed, but no horse were fur* 
uished. TJio money, however, which had been 
obtained was not without effect, for its repu- 
tation induced tho king to adopt a more 
friendly hearing towarns ^^ahomct Ali, to 
whom ho now paid a v'isit witli tho accustoined 
ceremonies. To give dignity to the nabob's 
cntnincc into Trichinopoly, M.ajor C.aliiaod put 
liimsolf at tho head of the escort which was to 
conduct him thither. On quitting that place 
A few da3'8 afterwards, bo gave utterance to 
Gxprc.ssions of strong indignation again.st the 
King of Tanjorc, in the hope tliat they’ might 
be conveyed to him. Major Calliaud w.as not 
deceived in tlio expectation tbat his wrath 
would he reported to tho king, nor altogether 
in tho hope tiiat some effect might ho pro- 
duced by it. Tlic king was nlanncd, and 
despatched tiic promised reinforcement, which, 
however, proceeded slowly, in consequence of 
frequent disputes ns to tbo advances to be 
mnao to tbo men, which Major C.ailiaud w.'is 
fain to settle ns best ho might. A far more 
valu.ablo description of force which accom- 
panied Major Cailiand to tbo relief of >Ladras 
was a body of sepoys from Trichinopoly. With 
theso be arrived nt Chinglcput on tbo 7th of 
Fobruniy, having been absent on bis miasion 
to Tanjorc from tbo Ist of December. His 
troops requiring rest, he left them there, allow- 
ing himself no repose, but proceeding on the 
evening of bis arrival nt Chingleput to the 
Mount of St. Tliomd, where bo took tho com- 
mand of tbo force without tho walls engaged 
in harassing the besiegers, and interrupting 
their supplies. 

Lnlly bird seriously felt the annoyances in- 
flicted by this force. They were, bo said, 
like flie.s, no sooner beaten off one part than 
they settled on another, and he resolved to 
make an effort to relieve himself from their 
presence. On the morning of the 9th of Feb- 
ruary tbo British discovered the enemy ad- 
vancing upon their post in two bodies, tho 
one consisting of twelve hundred sepoys and 
five hundred native horse, the other of threo 
hundred £nrope<an cavalry and six hundred 
European infantry, with eight field-pieces. 
The whole was under the command of a rela- 
tion of Lally, bearing the same name with 
himself. The force available to repel tho 
enemy 'consisted of two thousand five hnndred 
sepoys and two thousand two hundred native 
horse, ‘with one hundred and three Euro- 
peans, twelve of whom were artillerymen, and 
ten troopers, under the command of Captain 
Vasserot, who had recently come out of the 
town with treasure. Major Calliaud made 
the requisite dispositions to resist the attack-; 
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and to receive the Erench c.aviilrj-, who were 
advancing, he formed his native horse, placing 
himself with C.aptain Vasserot and his ten 
troopers on their left. The ardour of the 
horsemen appeared perfectly irrepressible ; and 
anticipating the desire of the British com- 
mander for their adviince, the whole body, in 
the words of Orme, “set off scampering, 
shouting, and flourishing their sabres.” The 
Erench cavalry advanced to meet them at a 
rapid pace, but suddenly halting, the first 
rank discharged their carbines, by which four 
or five of their opponents were brought to the 
ground. This had so unhappy an effect upon 
the enthusiasm of the rest, that they imme- 
diately fled, leaving M.ajor Calliaud with no 
companions but Captain Yasserot and the 
ten troopers. These retreated into an in- 
closure, and the Erench pursued the flying 
cavalry until stopped by a discharge from 
some field-pieces, and by the fire of a party 
of sepoys. Some loss was subsequently sus- 
tained through the indiscretion of an English 
officer, in rushing with his troops from a post 
which he had successfully maintained, to push 
his adv.antage by pursuing the enemy. The 
piirty were attacked in the rear by cavalry, 
thrown into confusion, and many of them cut 
down. The contest wiis maintained vrith 
fluctuating success throughout the day, but in 
the evening the enemy retired, leaving the 
English masters of the field. Most welcome 
to the English was this result, and little 
were the Erench aware of the value of the 
relief which their dep.arture afforded. 'Die 
English were not far from being reduced to a 
state when, from want of ammunition, it 
would have been alike impossible to maintain 
the fight or to effect a retreat in the face of 
the enemy. Their remaining stock was only 
sufficient to furnish six cartridges for each 
musket, and three balls for each of the field- 
■pieces. In the night Major Calliaud moved 
his force as silently as possible in the direc- 
tion of Chingleput, leaving fires to deceive the 
enemy. With his usual activity, he shortly 
afterwards made an attempt to surprise the 
Dutch settlement of Sadrass. Lally, who 
appears to have thought that the law of na- 
tions was without validity in India, had taken 
forcible possession of this place, and relieved 
the Dutch garrison of their duties by trans- 
ferring them to a Erench detachment. The 
design of Major' Calliaud was frustrated by 
the mistake of his guides, in consequence of 
which he was unable to make his meditated 
attack, as he had intended, under cover of the. 
night. 

But the rime was approaching when the 
British force, both within and without the 
walls, were to be relieved from the labour and 
anxiety attendant on their situation. Eor 
'nearly two months Lally had been cariying 
on operations against Madias. His batteries 
had been opened about half that time, and 
a breach was made which, he believed, justi- 
fied an attempt to storm. His officers, to 


whose judgment he appealed, but with a dis- 
tinct expression of his own opinion, took a 
different view, and tliough they admitted the 
bre-ach to be practicable, declared it to be in- 
accessible. Thus far they only complied with 
the demand made for their opinion on a par- 
ticular point; but -they proceeded' to deliver 
their judgment upon another, on which Lally 
had not sought their advice, and prokably did 
not wish to receive it : they declared their 
conviction, founded on a comparison of forces, 
that the prosecution of the works to queli the 
fire of the place would only be to sacrifice 
many lives without the slightest probability of 
ultimate success. This view of the prospects 
of the besieging army was extremely dis^te- 
ful to Lally, who attributed it to intrigue and 
a spirit of personal hostility to himself. But 
whatever the value of the opinion of the 
Erench officers, and whatever the motives 
which bad led to its expression, it was an ad- 
verse stroke which, falling upon Lally at a 
time when he was surrounded by a variety of 
discouraging circumstances, overcame even 
his self-satisfied and arrogant presumption. 
He was without money, and without the 
means of raising any. The pay of the troops 
was several weeks in firrear; the supply of 
food was scanty and uncertain ; the sepoys 
deserted in great numbers ; some of the Euro- 
pean troops threatened to follow their ex- 
ample, while the feelings of the officers to- 
wards their commander were almost avowedly 
those of disaffection and hostility. 

The arrogant and imperious temper of 
Lally had indeed surrounded him with ene- 
mies, at a time when he needed all the as- 
sistance which personal attachment could lend 
to the claims of public duty ; and he saw 
tb.at to linger before Madras would be but 
to incur the chance of finding himself uni- 
versally deserted. He determined, therefore, 
to gratify bis venge.ance by burning the Black 
Town, and then to withdraw from a scene 
I where he had lost whatever portion of the 
confidence of bis army he had ever possessed. 
The execution of the former part of this de- 
termination was prevented, and that of the 
latter accelerated, by the opportune arrival, 
on the 16th of Eebruaiy, of a fleet under 
Admiral Focock, with reinforcements for 
Madras. An impression prevailed in the town 
that an assault would be made that night before 
the troops from the ships could be landed, 
and not only every soldier in the garrison, 
but every inhabitant capable of service, was 
under arms; but the expectation was un- 
founded. The enemy kept up a hot fire 
through the night, and the next day they 
were in full march towards Arcot. So hurried 
was their departure, that they left behind 
fifty-two pieces of cannon (some of them in- 
deed damaged) and a hundred and fifty barrels 
of gimpowder. They left, also, about forty 
I sick and wounded Europeans who were un- 
I able to march, and for whose transport their 
commanders could make no provision. The 
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looks. The honour of the victory belonged 
exclusively to the English force. The rajah's 
.army consisted of five hundred horse, whose 
value Ornie determines by the passing remark, 
th.at they -were "incapable of fighting and 
about five thousand foot, some of whom were 
armed -with fire-arms of extraordinary fabrica- 
tion, and the remainder with pikes and bows. 
Horse and foot are alike included by the his- 
torian just quoted, under the term of “ rab- 
ble and Colonel Forde seems to have been 
anxious for nothing so much as to get them 
out of the way. The only useful part of the 
. rajah’s force was a body of about forty Euro- 
pe.ans, whom he had collected to manage a few 
.field-pieces, and -who performed the duty very 
satisfactorily. 

The retreat of the French was conducted 
upon the principle of each man providing for 
himself. The flying troops took various routes, 
but most of them tow.ards Rajahmundty. To 
this place the French commander, M. Conflans, 
bent his way; and if he had gained little repu- 
tation as a soldier, he seemed resolved at least 
-to challenge the distinction of being a bold and 
rapid rider. No instances are recorded of his 
care to preserve the remnant of his army ; but 
it is related that he traversed the whole dis- 
tance from the field of battle to Kaj.ahmundry 
(which is about forty mile.<i) at full gallop, and 
by obtaining changes of horses, performed the 
journey in an incredibly short space of time. 

Rajahmundry possessed a fort, but it was 
almost incapable of defence; besides which 
the French had lost nearly all their cannon. 
Under these dircnmstances it was deemed im- 
prudent to linger at that place; and the 
fugitives, with all possible speed, crossed tbe 
Godavery, on tbe bank of which river the 
■town stands. Colonel Forde adv.anced to 
Rajahmundry, and waited some time for the 
rajah, who bad engaged to make the first pay- 
ment under the treaty as soon as he was in 
possession of the fort. The rajah, however, 
did not arrive to seize the prize ; and Colonel 
Forde, with his forces, crossed the Godavery 
in pursuit of tbe flying enemy. Bnt his pro- 
gress was soon stopped by the want of money. 
He had brought -with him a supply from Ben- 
gal, but on the faith of the rajah’s promises, 
he had lent that prince twenty thousand 
rupees, and the loan, -with tbe current ex- 
penses of the army, had now left the British 
commander without tbe means of proceeding. 
He consequently recrossed the river, to tbe 
great dismay of the rajah, who imagined that 
the retrograde movement was made for tbe 
purpose of inflicting punishment on him, and 
in this belief fled to the bills. The interposi- 
tion of Mr. Andrews was again resorted to, 
but the r.ajah’s fear of Colonel Forde, and his 
reluctance to part with any money, seemed to 
have entirely divested him of all interest in 
the success of the expedition. With some 
difliculty a reconstruction of the -treaty was 
efibeted, and it was stipulated that whatever 
sums the rajah might advance should be con- 


sidered as loans, and that the revenues of the 
countries which might be reduced on the fur- 
ther side of tbe Godavery, excepting such as 
belonged to the French, either by occupat on 
or grant, should be equally divided between 
the r.ajah and the English. The rajah then 
furnished a small amount in money, and a 
larger in bills, -which enabled the British force 
to resume its march in the direction which 
had been taken by M. Conflans. That officer 
had recovered so mucli presence of mind as to 
collect part of his scattered troops at Mnsuli- 
patam,' where he seemed resolved to make a 
stand. He had made application for assist- 
ance to Salabat Jung, and that prince ad- 
vanced with a body of troops from Hyder- 
abad; his brother, marching with another, 
joined him neiir the Eistna. Bnt the English 
commander, undismayed by these threatening 
appearances, steadily continued his march, 
though greatly embarrassed and delayed by 
the erratic excursions of his native ally in 
search of plunder. On the 6th March he was 
in sight of Masulipatam, and on the same day 
he received the cheering intelligence that 
Lally had been obliged to raise the siege of 
Madras. Yet his situation was 'surrounded 
by difficulties. He had begun to construct 
batteries, and to make preparations for attack- 
ing the fort, but his hopes appeared in immi- 
nent danger of being frustrated from the ex- 
iiaustion of his resources. His military chest 
was empty, and the rajah refused any mrther 
supply. Colonel Forde had borrowed of his 
officers all the money that they possessed, 
and even used the prize-money of the troops. 
Some treasure bad arrived at Yizagapatam 
from Bengal, but the interposition of part of 
the French force rendered its transmission to 
Colonel Forde impracticable, and it was sent 
for safety to the Dutch settlement of Cocka- 
narah. While labouring under these embar- 
rassments, the whole of Colonel Forde’s Eu- 
ropean troops suddenly turned out with their 
arms, and threatened to march away. With 
some difficulty they were persuaded to return 
to their tents and appoint a deputation to re- 
present their demands. These extended to an 
immediate payment of the prize-money then 
due to them, and to a promise of the whole 
booty of Masulipatam in case it should be 
taken ; and on any other terms it was declared 
the refractory troops would not serve in the 
siege. Colonel Forde, unable to comply with 
the first part of this demand, was compelled 
to try the effect of a promise to pay, out of 
the first money which should come into his 
hands, the prize-money then due. With regard 
to tbe second part of the claim, he represented 
that, as by tbe Company’s regulations the 
troops were only entitled to one-half of what 
is -taken, he could not, on his own authority, 
engage -tliat they should receive more ; but 
he promised to represent their case to the 
Company at home, and to retain the amount 
in dispute until tbe question was determined. 
The hasty resolves of excited men ' have. 
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division of Euvopcnns ; nnd the sepoys, under 
C.iptnin Miiclean, were gaining entrance at a 
place called the South Gate, which was in im- 
perfect repair. The two false attacks were 
also answering the purposes intended, although 
the r.ajah’s troops were tilterly unfit for any 
real service, and the force under. Captain 
Knox, finding the enemy prepared, did not 
attempt to cross the swamp, but only fired 
over it. Both, however, contributed to divert 
the attention of the enemy and increase the 
alarm of M. Conflans, who is represented as 
having remained at his house issuing orders 
founded on reports brought to him there, 
which the arrival of the next report induced 
him to contradict. He at last resolved to 
make an offer of surrender on honourable 
terms. The answer of Colonel Forde was, 
that the surrender must be at discretion, and 1 
further, that it must be immediate. M. Con- 
flans neither objected nor hesitated, but gave 
instant orders to discontinue farther resist-! 
nnce. 

The fall of Masulipatam was unexpected, 
and the success of the English was, without 
doubt, owing to the daring spirit in which the 
attempt had been conceived and executed. 
The prisoners exceeded the number of those 
to whose arms they surrendered. The fort 
was abundantly provided with stores, and de- 
fended by one hundred and twenty pieces of 
cannon. These, with a rich booty, fell into 
'•~the hands of the conquerors. 

' The consequences of this success were imme- 
diately apparent. Salabat Jung was within 
fifteen miles of Masulipatam, but its fall in- 
duced him to manifest a disposition to tre,at ; 
and Colonel Forde proceeded to his camp, 
where he was received with marked attention. 
A treaty w.as concluded, consisting of four 
articles. By the first, the whole territoiy 
dependent on Masulipatam, as well as certain 
other districts, was granted to the English, 
without the reservation of fine or military ser- 
vice. By the second, Siilabat Jung engaged that 
the French force, which still remained in his 
country, should pass the E[istna within fifteen 
days ;-that, in future, the French should have 
no settlement south of that river ; that he 
would thenceforward retain no French troops 
in his service, and that he would neither 
render assistance to that nation, nor receive 
any from it. The third article gave impunity 
to Anunderauze for the tribute which he had 
levied in the French possessions, and exone- 
rated him from the payment of his own for 
' one year — his future liability to make the 
accustomed payments being recognized, as well 
as the power of the Soubahdar to enforce them, 
provided he neither assisted nor gave protec- 
tion to the enemies of the English. The 
fourth article restricted the English from 
aiding or protecting the enemies of S-alnbat 
Jung. This treaty gave to the English a 
territory extending about eighty miles along 
the coast and twenty inland. The provisions 
were altogether in favour of the English, and 
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it is not probable that Siilabat Jung would 
have granted so much had he not been under 
the influence of alarm fix>m another source, in 
addition to the terror inspired by the capture 
of Masulipatam. His brother, Nizam Ali, 
was on terms of enmity with Bussy, whose 
dewan he had caused to be murdered. Clive, 
(xilculating on the influence of this prince's ill- 
feeling towards the French, had written to him 
requesting his assistance in support of Colonel 
Forde’s expedition. The precise efiect of 
this communication cannot be ascertained, for 
Nizam Ali was quite ready, without, any 
stimulus, to undertake any project that pro- 
mised to gratify his ambition, or promote his 
interest ; but whatever might be the force of 
the various motives prompting him to action, 
Nizam Ali no sooner le.arned that Salabat Jung 
was marching against theEnglisb, than he took 
the field and advanced to Hyderabad, for the 
purpose, as he alleged, of regulating the affairs 
of the state — ^in other words, of supplanting 
his brother and taking possession of his throne. 
Salabat Jung had hoped to secure the assist- 
ance of part of the English force in resisting 
this attempt against his authority, and he 
sought to prevail on Colonel Forde to grant it 
by the lure of personal advantages. But the 
English commander refused, and the result was 
that the Soubahdar, on marching to the defence 
of his capital, took with him that French force 
which, by an express article of the treaty, be 
bad undertaken to expel. His return dispelled 
the danger by which he was menaced. Nego- 
tiation was commenced between the brothers, 
and Nizam Ali withdrew ; but not without 
being restored to the government of Berar, from 
which he had been removed by the manage- 
ment of Bossy. This arrangement gave offence 
to Basal.at Jung, another brother of Sahibat 
Jung, who forthwith departed to promote 
bis own views in the south, accompanied by 
the French corps Which the Soubahdar, after 
engaging to expel, had brought to Hyderabad. 
This movement, and a report which obtained 
belief that a body of French troops had moved 
from Arcot, led to the despatch from Conje- 
veram of an English force under M.ajor Mon- 
son. They marched on the 6th of July, and 
on the 17th appeared before Coverpauk, which 
wiis summoned to surrender, though with veiy 
slight expectation that the demand would have 
any effect. Greatly was the English com- 
mander surprised by receiving an answer, 
offering to surrender the place provided the 
garrison were permitted to retire to Arcot, 
the soldiers with their knapsacks, and the 
officers with all their effects. The offer was 
accepted, and the English thus easily gained 
possession of a place which was in a condition 
to have put them to the expense of a siege ; 
the time occupied from the summons to the 
surrender being only about an hour. This 
facile triumph encouraged Major Monson to 
proceed to Arcot, in the hope of finding the 
garrison under the Influence of a similar spirit 
to that which prevailed at Coverpauk; but in 
P 2 
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lljiB lie w.T? clifijippointcd. A detcrminution 
was iiianircsted to maintain the place, and the 
garriHon wa.s bo nmch superior to tlioir oppo- 
nents in artillery, that until a train could be 
obtained from IMadras, the pl.acc could not be 
ns'-ailed with any prospect of succes.s. Before 
this could arrive, the far greater part of the 
I’rench army might reach Arcot from their 
cantonments, and jrajorMonson consequently 
marched back to Conjeveram, leaving a gar- 
riFon in Coverpauk. 

Jn April Admir.il Pocock returned with his 
fleet from Bombay, to which place he had pro- 
ceeded in the month of October of the pre- 
ceding year, in order to avoid the north-east 
monsoon, A French fleet was expected from 
the islands, and the British admiral, in the 
hope of meeting it, continued to the wind- 
ward of Pondicherry, and chiefly at Negapa- 
tain. Bequiring a Hupply of water, which the 
Butch autliuritics of the latter place refused 
to furni.-h, the admiral sailed fur Trincoma- 
lee, in Ceylon, having a few days previously 
despatched the Jlecaige frig-ite in the same 
direction to look out for the enemy. At 
ten in the morning of the 2nd of September, 
some ships were discovered to the south-east, 
and soon afterwards the Jltvengt appeared 
cbnKcd by one of the strange vessels. Tlie 
English squadron immediately weighed, but 
was unable to get within cannon-shot of the 
enemy before dark ; and from various drenm- 
stances arising from winds, currents, and the 
weather, the fleets were kept asunder until 
the lOtb, 

The French fleet was that of M. d’Achd, 
considerably reinforced. It now consisted of 
eleven sail of the line and three frigates. Tlie 
crews amounted to five thousand five hundred 
ini'll, and the greatest exertions had been made 
to victual and prepare the fleet for sea. The 
labour bad occupied many months, and pro- 
vi-ions liad been drawn not only from the 
Fri-ticb islands, butfroin ^ladag.ascar and other 
jilaces. .So great was the anxiety felt on this 
' iccoimt, that a fleet had been dc.spatcbcd to 

rocure provisions from the Cape of Good 

lope, where a great quantity was purchased 
, .at a v.ast expenkc. A part of this outlay h.ad, 
liiiwever, been reimbursed by the capture of 
,an Eiigli.-li Company’s ship homeward hound 
from Madras. 

'J'lic English squ.adroD consisted of nine 
rhips of the line, two Company's ships, and a 
flre-fhip. Tlie difTercnco hetween the two 
fl‘.-i-t» in number of guns and men was very 
eoii-iderablc. 'Jlie action commenced soon 
after two o'clock in the afternoon, and con- 
tinued for at.ooi two hours, when the enemy's 
rear, .and fborlly after tlieir centre, began to 
girt- way, Tl,cir van then made sail, and, 
with the entire squadron, liore away. They 
were pur«iu;d, but soon escaped Isiyond the 
ri.ath of cannon-shot. Tlie lo't of men was 
Kij jj.-id to be nearly eijual on botli sides, but 
tb>' E:;gli-b, though tlic victors, appear to 
la'.e l•u■:Vaincd more damage in their ships' 
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than the enemy. None of the English ships 
after the engagement could set half their sails; 
all the French ships except one carried their 
lops.ails. Tills, like some other naval engage- 
ments about this time, was attended by no de- 
cisive results. The fleets met, exchanged some 
broadsides, and then separated, each having 
sustained more or less of damage. In this 
instance the chief cflect of the vast prepara- 
tion made by the French w<as to inflict some 
degree of injuiy on the rigging of a fevi 
English ships. On the other hand, the French 
ran, and the English, therefore, must claim the 
victoiy ; but it produced nothing. 

Tiio English fleet returned to Neg.apaiani, 
and the French, five days after the engage- 
ment, arrived at Pondicheriy, Here they 
landed one hundred and eighty troops, and a 
small amount of treasure in money and dia- 
linonds, tho latter having been tikcn in the 
English ship captured on the voyage to the 
C.ape of Good Hope. D’Aclid, with that 
yearning for the islands which lie never failed 
to experience when at Pondicherry, declared 
his intention immediately to return, — a deter- 
mination confirmed, if not caused, by intelli- 
gence of the approach of a reinforcement to 
the English fleet. Accordingly, on the lOtb 
September the signal was made for weighing, 
and the ships loosed their topsails, Tliese 
preparations excited a perfect storm of indig- 
nation in the settlement. The military autho- 
rities and principal inhabitants assembled at 
the house of the governor, and unanimously 
passed a resolution, declaring that the precipi- 
tato defection of the squadron could not fail 
to produce the most dangerous consequences 
to the state, as holding out to all the countiy 
powers a shameful .acknowledgment that the 
French h.ad been defeated in the last eng.agc- 
ment and could not sustain another, and that 
liicy utterly- despaired of success on shore. 
Founded on this resolution a protest was imme- 
di.atcly drawn, declaring M, d'Achd responsible 
for the loss of the settlement, and avowing a 
determination to appeal to the king for the 
infliction of such punishment as his conduct 
deserved. So gTe.at had been the speed of 
M. d’AcIid, that it was only by .accident that 
he became acquainted with this formal expres- 
sion of the indignation of his countrymen. Ho 
w.as several leagues out at sea, as were all his 
sliips but one, which hail been detained from 
some cause after the others were under sail. 
To tho commander of this vessel the protest 
was intrusted, with a charge for its immediate 
delivery to M, d’Ac\t6. Ho was also fur- 
nished witii a number of copies, one of which 
was to be given to e\-cry commander in tho 
squadron. For the opinion of cither tho au- 
thorities or the irih.abitant.s of Pondicheny, 
B'Aclid cnterb'iincd little respect, when yield- 
ing to it was likely to place Iiim in a position 
of danger ; but the threats of denouncing his 
conduct to the government at home made him 
pause. If there were danger in returning, 
there was also danger, tliuugii more remote. 
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in flifilif. D'Acln? cnllctl a rmmoil of his enp* 
tniiis, after whioli he returned to Vondiclterry, 
and Went on Mtoro to confer witli Lally. Be- 
fore their dcltlK.>raHons were concltidcd, Uic 
Kniilisli ilccl appeared standing into the road 
in line of battle. The state of the wind gave 
the French the opportunity to bear down and 
engage if they chose, while it deprived the 
Knglish admiral of this power. Thu French 
made their usu.al choice, and disposed their 
shij's in such a manner .as to ]ilncc them be- 
yond the re.ach of the Fnglish, who kept their 
line throughout an entire day without exciting 
any oilier feeling in the enemy hut that of 
satisfaction at being ont of danger. D'Achc 
yielded little In the remonstrance.s which as- 
sailed him on shore, lie jierumjitorily adhered 
to his determination of returning to the islands, 
and all that could he wrung from him was n 
reluctant consent to leave hcliind four hundred 
Africans who were on board his fleet, and five 
hundred Kuropcan sailors and marines, which 
latter body were courteously denominated by 
3..ally “ the scum of the sea." 

Tiie day of M. d'Achd’s doparlure brought 
intelligence which in some degree rulieved the 
gloom which hung over I’ondicherry. The 
British Govemnienl had meditated an att.acfc 
on Wandcwa«h. the most important of the ene- 
my's stations between Pondicherry and Mndr.ns. 
Kub.sequently they appear to have been de- 
sirous of postponing this operation, hut 5Injor 
Brereton being most anxious to undert-nlte it, 
they yielded. The garrison of Trivalore sur- 
rendered to this force on the fir.st summons, 
and on the 2Sth of f*cptcmber the English 
.army encanijiod under a Italgo of rocks which 
extended about three miles north-west of the 
fort of Wnndcwash. The native governor 
had dielincd to admit into tlio fort any Euro- 
pe.an troojis except a few gunners, and the 
French consequently took up their quarters 
in the town. There, on tlio night succeeding 
the 29th, ^lajor Brereton determined to atUck 
them. Tho troops by whom the attack w.as 
to be made were fonned into three divisions ; 
tho first, which was led by Major Monson, 
succeeded in obtaining entrance, nud made 
their w.iy with little loss to a place wlicre it was 
understood the main body of tho French troops 
were lying ; but here tliey were surprised by 
finding no enemy, and cmb.arrassed by not 
meeting with the second division of tho Eng- 
lish force, which was under the command of 
Major Robert Gordon. A rocket was to be 
the sign.al for the advance of this division to 
the place to wliich M.ajor Monson had pene- 
trated, .and itw.as given as soon ns they had 
arrived ; but Slajor Goialon appears to have 
lost all presence of mind, and after it had 
been determined to advance, and the party 
selected to lead the' attack had actually gone 
forward, the commander of tho division had 
disappeared. Tlie second officer in rank. Cap- 
tain Preston, was a man of unquestionable 
courage ; but he, being ignorant of the reason 
of Major Gordon’s absence, would not venture 
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! to take liis place. The consequence w.as, that 
[the advanced party being left unsupported, 
jwero exposed to n galling fire of inuskclry 
[from the ramp.art, wliich, from their situatinn, 
illicy could return only at great disadvantage. 
[This parly, which was led by Lieutenant de 
I la Douespe, gallantly stood tlioir ground ex- 
I peeling to ho immediately joined by tho main 
body, bnt in vain ; all the support they re- 
ceived w.as from two field-pieces, which opened 
a fire on the rampart, ^lajor Goialon did not 
appear ; the African troops in his division soon 
took to flight ; and the Europeans, dishcartencfl 
by not being led on, and cx])uscd to a fire whicli 
they could not ciructnally return, likewise fled. 
Still Lieutenant dc la l)oucspe nnd his biaavo 
|>arly kept their ground — where they would 
probably all have perished, had not Captain 
Preston run forwanl and brought them b.ack 
to tlie place where the officers of the division 
were nsscmhlcd, deserted by all c.xcopting tho 
nrlillerymen, wlio still stood by their com- 
mandant, C.aplain Barker, nnd vigorously plied 
their guns. Tiie fugitives made their way to 
the tliird division, which was ilic reserve, nnd 
was posted on a ridge in tho rear. It was 
commanded tiy M.ajor Brereton, who, on the 
first notice of the approach of the fugitives, 
nn-hed tow.ardsthcm unaccompanied, nnd under 
a strong impulse of indignation, ran the first 
man he met througii the body. Major Brere- 
ton then pushed on to tho two guns, wliicli 
Caplain Barker nnd his men were still working; 
and there being no longer any object to be 
gained by their perseverance, they were with- 
drawn to the reserve. 

Major Monson, ignorant of tho position 
cither of the enemy or of tho.so from whom 
[he expected assistance, had resolved to wail 
forthu day. It broke, nnd brought upon him 
the point-blank fire of fourteen of the enemy’s 
guns from the tower nnd esplanade. This bo 
could only return with the fire of two field- 
pieces and discharges of musketry. Such a 
disparity could not long be maintained ; but, 
unwilling to relinquish the hope of support. 
Major Alonson sought the means oi protract- 
ing the contest ns long as possible. 'Various 
methods of sheltering the men from the enemy’s 
fire were tried ; but the enemy after a time, 
moving part of their guns, so as to att<ack the 
division in flank ns well ns in front, the field- 
pieces of the English being disabled, nnd the 
men beginning to lose courage, a retreat be- 
came advisable, if not inevitable. A singular 
iilustriition of the instinct of discipline marked 
this movement. The grenadiers of one ol the 
Company’s battalions were to halt ne.ar the 
gate, but seeing it open, they marched out into 
the plain, quickening their pnee at every step. 
Sensible that to call after men in sucli a state 
of feeling would only h.ave the effect of adding 
to their fear and driving them into wild and 
disorderly flight, Majo r Cal tiand toll and 
passed them, wlip" “ r' "^Iv in ' 

front, he cried "II< - *' 

word of command. 
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turned, and foIIo\7ed the o£Bcer who had thus 
recalled them to doty. The retreat was sub- 
sequently conducted in good order. 

On the news of this affair reaching Pondi- 
cherry, Lally fired a hundred guns in honour 
of the great -viotory achieijed by the French, 
and transmitted magnificent accounts of it to 
every quarter where it was likely to advance 
his interests. 

Bossy arrived at Wandewash the day after 
the English had left their encampment before 
that place ; he was proceeding with a detach- 
ment to join Basalat Jung. He marched to 
Trivatore, which surrendered to him as easily 
as but a short time before it had yielded to 
the English. Thence he advanced to Arcot, 
from which place he h.ad made one day’s 
march when ms progress was stopped by the 
arriviil of unwelcome intelligence from Wan- 
dewash. The pecuniary distress of the French 
had long been extreme. But little money 
had lately been issued to the troops, and that 
in place of provisions, which were not sup- 
plied with any regularity. More than a year's 
p.'iy was due to the whole army. Discontent 
of no ordinary kind was the consequence, and 
the feeling was aggravated by the soldiers 
having generally taken up the belief that a 
great amount of treasure had been brought by 
the squadron, and that Lally had amassed and 
secreted much wealth. The success at Wan- 
dewash seemed to add strength to the sense 
of grievance previously existing, and the sol- 
diers complained openly and loudly. Their 
complaints were uttered with impunity ; but 
some men of Lnraine’s regiment having been 
suljected to punishment for other military 
ofiences, the 'whole regiment turned out and 
marched from the camp to the spot which 
the English had lately occupied. The officers 
of other regiments hearing the drums, turned 
out also, supposing that the camp was attacked, 
and this led to an apprehension on the part 
of the mutineers that they were about to be 
.. surrounded. To .ascertain the fact, a depute- 
'•"a was despatched, the chief of the party 

' ing the foremost man in the mutiny. His 

■ horlations impressed those to whom he was 
rent with the same spirit which already per- 
v.aded those by whom he was deputed, rvjid 
tticy forthwith determined to imitate the ex- 
ample of their comrades. Tlie officers expos- 
tulated, but in vain ; they were peremptorily 
comni.andcd to retire. Arrangements were now 
in.-idn for supplying the necc.osities of the mu- 
tinous force. Parties acre deputed to bring 
up the field artillery, the tumbrils, oxen, tents, 
and baggage ; and even the market people, to 
the number of about two thousand, with a 
multitudo of animals, were pressed into the 
iorviee. When all was jircpared, the muli- 
ru-ers proceeded to the spot which they had 
s'di cted for the encampment, wliere their 
firrt step was to elect .a serjeanl-major their 
comn'ander-in-cldef. nds functioiiary iiomi- 
nr.sed nnothi r s'.ijcant hi- major-general, and 
api'osnlcd the 11 - 0.11 officers to the v.irions 


companies. Tire general issued his ’orders, 
which were read to the men in the ordinary 
way, and every detail of duty and discipline 
was obseiTed with the grciitest regularity. 

The intelli^uce of this movement was 
communicated with all possible speed to Pon- 
dicherry. To allay the feeling which had led 
to it, Lally produced from his own chest a 
considerable sum, the members of the council 
sent their plate to the Mint, and some of the 
principal inhabitants followed their example. 
The Viscount Fumel was despatched to nego- 
tiate with the mutineers ; and Living suc- 
ceeded in making some impression on the ma- 
jority, he left them to deliberate, giving them 
three hours for the transmission of an answer. 
The influence of their seijeant-general was 
exerted in favour of compromise '; and they 
resolved to retuni to their duty, on condition 
of receiving a geneial amnesty, six months’ 
pay immediately, and the remainder in a 
month. This was agreed to; a pardon and 
six months’ pay were forwarded, and the 
troops marched back to 'Wandewash. The 
news of the discontent had extended to the 
force under Bussy, and- its spirit was rapidly 
caught. To appease it he was obliged at 
once to advance a month’s pay to his men, 
and then to wait until a supply could be ob- 
tained, to place them on a level with the 
troops at Wandewash. 

The growing necessities of the French, and 
the fearful intimation which ' they bad re- 
ceived, that their troops wouM not serve with- 
out pay, forced them to the consideration of 
the means of recruiting their exhausted trea- 
sury. In the rich and fertile island of Sering- 
ham, the approaching December harvest pro- 
mised to be unusually abundant, and the 
government share was esUmated to be worth 
six hundred thousand rupees, , This, in the 
existing situation of the French, was a tempt- 
ing prize; and it was resolved to make an 
effort to secure it. The expedition for this 
purpose was intrusted to M. Crillou, and con- 
sisted of nine hundred Europeans, one thou- 
sand sepoys, and two hundred native horse. 
Neither the presidency, nor the commanding 
officer at Trichinopoly, appear- to have been 
aware of this movement till it was too late to 
offer an effectual resistiince. The approach of 
the force was only learned from the accidental 
discovery of an advanced party. A detach- 
ment, which was thereupon despatched from 
Trichinopoly, gained some advantage, and 
from the prisoners taken in this affair the 
first accurate information of the strength and 
object of the enemy was obtained. On the 
20th of November, Crillon’s force crossed into 
the island of Scringham, and encamped oppo- 
site the west face of tho p.igod<i, within which 
were sUtioned three iiundred sepoys, five 
hundred irregular troops armed with lances, 
and two field-pieces. An attempt was made 
to defend tho gateway by erecting a w.iU 
ocro.-s it with a single opening, in front of 
which was a trench, and behind a p.irapct for 
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the field-pieces. The French, however, ad- 
vancing their heaviest cannon, soon beat down 
the wall, and disabled their field-pieces ; they 
then efiected an entrance, though gallantly re- 
sisted by the sepoys. Their victory was tar- 
nished by a wantonness of cruelty disgraceful 
to a nation boasting of any degree of civil- 
ization. They not only refused quarter after 
resistance had ceased, but, having turned out 
all who survived the massacre, fired upon 
some who were departing, while their cavalry 
rode after others and cut them down. It is 
said that these acts were perpetrated by the 
common men without the sanction of their 
officers — a very insufficient excuse. If the 
officers disapproved of the conduct of their 
men, they ought to have restrained it. 

The loss of Seringham was in some degree 
counterbalanced by success in another quarter. 
The British force in the Carnatic had been 
conaderably strengthened, partly by ex- 
changes of prisoners, and partly by the arrival 
from England of two hundred recruits, and a 
King’s regiment containing its full comple- 
ment of one thousand men, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Coote, who hod 
formerly served in Bengal. Ho was now 
nominated to the command there ; but the 
appointment was qualified by permission for 
him to remain with his regiment on the coast 
of Coromandel, if circumstances should render 
it more desirable. The amount of British 
force at this time in India was quite dispro- 
portioned to the demand for their services ; 
and it followed that everywhere the various 
authorities endeavoured to secure as large a 
part of it as possible for their own pro- 
tection. Thus Clive retained the troops | 
which he took with him to Bengal, though 
aware that Madras was threatened with a 
siege. He knew the danger of the latter 
presidency ; he also knew the hazard of di- 
minishing his strength in Bengal ; and being 
naturally most anxious for the safety of those 
interests for which be was peculiarly re- 
sponsible, he was unwilling to place any part 
of his force in a position from which he could 
not recall them in case of necessity. The 
state of affairs in the Carnatic was now 
thought to warrant the exercise of the op- 
tion of detaining Colonel Coote and his regi- 
ment. Clive, however, had requested that, 
if Colonel Coote were detained. Major Cal- 
liaud' might be spared for Bengal; and that 
officer, with two hundred men, was accordingly 
despatched thither. 

When the presidency of Madras became 
aware of the movement of the expedition 
under M. Crillon, they determined that the 
whole of the British army should take the 
field. No plan of operations appears to have 
been decided on, the choice' being left to 
Colonel Coote, who, about the time the French 
obtained possession of Seringham, arrived at 
Conjeveram, where the largest division of ■the 
army was in cantonment. The troops which 
had landed mth Colonel Coote subsequently 
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joined, and the best mode of employing the 
force thus collected was deemed to be in at- 
tempting to reduce Wandewash. To divert 
the enemy. Colonel Coote, with the main body 
of his army, marched to Arcot; while Major 
Brereton, with a strong detachment, after 
traversing the intermediate territory, marched 
on to Wandewash, and took possession of the* 
town almost without resistance. Intelligence 
of this success being forwarded to Colonel 
Coote at Arcot, he made a forced march to 
join Major Brereton, who in the mean time 
bad been preparing a battery for the reduc- 
tion of the fort. Another was subsequently 
constructed, and both were opened on the 
29 th of November. The enemy had con- 
tinued to fire from the walls day and night 
from the time of the arrival of Major Brereton, 
but with BO little effect that only one man in 
the British force had been wounded, and he 
but slightly. The fire of the English bat- 
teries, which was directed against the tower 
of the fort, sncoeeded, before noon on the day 
on which it was commenced, in silencing the 
enemy in that quarter and in making a prac- 
ticable breach. The fort was then summoned 
to surrender, but the answer was, that it 
would be defended to the last extremity. The 
fire of the English was thereupon continued, 
and various parts of the defences were in suc- 
cession dismantled. On the following morn- 
ing the killadar sent officers to treat for his 
security in the event of his delivering up the 
place to the Euglish. In the conference that 
ensued. Colonel Coote pledged himself to con- 
tinue the killadar in the fort, and in the occu- 
pation of the surrounding districts, as a de- 
pendent of the Company, if he would deliver 
up the French whom he bad admitted ; but 
the promise was given on the condition of an 
unequivocal answer being returned by two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The appointed hour 
arrived without bringing the expected answer ; 
but shortly afterwards the French soldiers, 
who seem to have reposed no great confidence 
in their Mahometan coadjutor, appeared on 
the walls and ofihred to deliver up the fort. 
Colonel Coote immediately ordered a company 
of sepoys to advance and take possession of 
the gateway ; but having got there, they were 
told that the key was with the .killadar. 
Against any check in this quarter, however. 
Colonel Coote bad prepared. At the time of 
sending the sepoys to the gateway, he had 
himself advanced with another company to 
the brecich, which was passed without oppo- 
sition. They were followed by others, no re- 
sistance being offered ; and thus Wandewash 
fell into the hands of the English without the 
loss of a single man, and at the expense of 
only five wounded. The killadar had signed 
the agreement for surrender to the English 
before they entered ; .and it is discreditable to 
the British authorities that he was not ad- 
mitted to the adv.mtages which had been pro- 
mised him. It is true, that the tim§,^.^d for 
receTOng his answm^pi^d been''” ' '’"^ng 
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Ji- iipiioar.*! lo have bcrn then the common mode' 
nf conducting an Indian c.nmpnign In Ic.avo Iho | 
dny to provide for itself. If a Rnpi>ly could 
he oht.ained, it vv.os well ; if untoward circum- 
stances intervened, the troops were destined 
to suffer hunger. * 

The p.igoda of Conjeveram cont.aincd some 
milit.ary stoves, the loss of which would Iwve 
been felt by the English ; but Lally was with- 
out cannon to attack it ; and all that ho could 
perform was, to wreak the effects of his dis- 
.a]>poinlmcnt on the inhabitants of the town, 
by fii-st plundering and then setting fire to 
their houses. With the boot}* thus acquired, 
and two thousand bullocks, the most vahwblo 
result of this expedition, Lally joined the other 
diri.-ion of his annt*. and proceeded to Triv.a- 
tore. Colonel Cootelmd no suspicion that the 
views of the Erenrh commander were tlircctcd 
to Cotijeveram, till informed that he had ar- 
tived there by a communication from the 
British officer in command of the pagoda. It 
was late in the afternoon when the iiitelligcnce 
reached him ; but before .sunset his whole force 
w.as in motion, and the colonel, advancing 
■with the c.avalry, arrived at Conjeveram, a, 
distance of twenty-ouo mites, about an hour 
after midnight. In the morning the remainder 
of the army arrived, but. the dcjiarture of the 
enemy had rendered their services unneecs- 
sary. 

The attack of Wandewash, however, which 
Colonel Cootc bad supposed to bo the first ob- 
ject of Lally’s moreincnt, was to follow his 
dis,appointnrent at Conjeveram. To this at- 
tcm]it Bussy was decidedly opposed. Ho was 
of opinion that to retake* Wr.ndownsh in the 
face of the whole British force was imprac- 
tic.able, and that, with reference to the cir- 
cumstances of the two armic.s, and especially 
to the superiority of the French in c.avalry, a 
preferable course would be to keep together 
the regular troops and detach the Mahratta 
horse to Iny w.aslo the Engli.sh districts. It 
was antici)iatcd by Bussy that the English 
would either be compelled to fight at a disad- 
vantage or to fall back upon M.ndras for sup- 
])Iics ; and that, in either ease, the easy reco- 
very of both Wandewash and Carangoly might 
be expected. Decency required that Laliy 
should sometimes n-sk the advice of so dis- 
tinguished an officer as Bussy, hut the over- 
weening confidence in his own talents, which 
never forsook him, led him on this occasion, as 
on many others, to distrust it. Infatuated by 
self-conceit, ho appears to have attributed the 
advice of Bussy to je.alousy of his own superior 
abilities, and of the probable fame which would 
flow from their uncontrolled exercise. The 
consciousness of bis own feeling towards bis 
able adviser might dispose him to believe in 
tlie existence of a corresponding feeling against 
biinself. Lally iudeed was not envious of the 
abilities of Bussy, for be believed his own to 
bo immeasurably greater ; but he was in- 
tensely jealous of the popularity of one whom 
the government had made bis subordinate, 


but whom nature b.ad formed his superior, and 
to whose qualities ns a soldier and a man the 
homage of puhlio respect rendered a tribute 
which Lally himself could not command. 

Lally determined to act on his own opinion, 
and on the 4th of January marched with a 
part of hi.s force for Wandoxvash. The main- 
iiudy He left under the command of Bussy at 
Triyalore ; buttlicre they did not long remain. 
On becoming acquainted with the departure 
of Lally, Colonel Coote marched and took up 
a position half-xv.ay between Wandewash and 
Chingicput, licing thus within an c.asy distance 
of the former jilace while ho secured a commu- 
nication with the latter, and through it with 
Madras. The Mahrattas liad been ordered to 
observe the motions of the English army ; but 
the country was not yet quite e.xbausted, and 
while tlic work of plunder remained inenm- 
pioto, the Mahrattas could spare time for no 
other occupation. Lally was consequently 
ignorant of the march of Colonel Coota until 
the dny on which be halted at the position 
which ho had chosen, when a letter from M. 
Bussy announced the approach of the British 
, army. Tlie headstrong passions of Lally readily 
led him to doubt of that which he did not wish 
to bo true, .and it was with hesitation and diffi- 
culty tiint he yielded credit to Bussy's report. 
IJo at first ortlered only a part of the force to 
advance from Trivatore, Imt the unwelcome 
news of the movement of the British army 
being confirmed from other sources, he gave 
permission to Bu.ssy to e.Terciso his own dis- 
cretion with regard to the remainder. Bus.sy 
imincdintcly marched for Wandewash with his 
whole force. 

Colonel Cootc had resolved not to advance 
upon the enemy till they wore ready to ass.ault, 
and then to m.ako his choice according to cir- 
cumstances, to attack eititcr the troops engaged 
against the fort or the army on the plain 
which covered them. The sagacity of Bussy 
penetrated the intention of the English com- 
mander, and ho once more cast away some 
good counsel in urging Lally to suspend the 
siege, and keep his whole force concentrated 
till his opjionents either ventured on an en- 
gagement or withdrew. Various motives co- 
operated to insure the rejection of this advice 
— it came from a man whom Lally hated, it 
impugned bis judgment, and it pointed to a 
course which was tantamount to an acknow- 
ledgment of partial failure. All the predomi- 
nating feelings of Lally’s mind rebelled against 
it, and he" determined to persevere in the siege 
at all hazards. 

On the first arrival of Lally at Wandewash 
he had attacked the town with all his inUntry 
in two divisions. They were received by a 
sharp fire from the troops in the town, and 
some mistakes being committed, confusion re- 
sulted. The prosecution of the attack was 
thereupon deferred to the following dny, ■when 
the French were observed advancing in a 
single column against the south side of the 
town with two field-pieces at their head. This, 



open plain in siglitoftliel'n'iicli camp. XVithin 
that camp no motion was perceived, and Colonvi 
Coote advancing with some of his ofliCT'fit to 
reconnoitre, was rufTered to nppm.ich and re- 
turn without interruption, liipi.a] iji.activity 
appeared to prevail among those encageti in 
the attack upon Wnndcw.ash, for no filing wav 
heard. 

On the return of Colonel Coole, he pave 
orders for the army to move towanls the 
south side of the mountain of M*andewavh. 
and in the direction of tbo fort. Aitiving at 
some stony ground which protected them from 
the attacks of the cavalry, the British infantry 
again drew up in order of b.ittlo opposite to 
the French camp, and halted for some time in 1 
this position. The Mahrattss were spread 
round the foot of the mounUiin, but none of 
riiem ventured to approach, and some of the 
French cavahy who came out to reconnoitre 
were speedily driven back by the fire of two 


alritaii;r*i ffi ar.^w.-rir.; wii). » li-l 

thry l;vl aitvat.C'd vitt.o -■‘'llv t •"vr, it 

l»-ing ohii-jv.v tf'rvr «s.» 

l>ctt*-r thin tl:M it th- r;;" ■ v. tV-'V 

hiitvd to prfv-rT»- th>* f'v 

f-'vcrrly gilird {J.O rrvcch i' futlrv. wh'J 
t.iinrj it wiili much itr.p\*!'-r.;>' tV’.t IaV.v rv 
turned from hiv utivuc-c-'-f-.!! cliir^r <'f c^’ 
yalry, whrn hiv own im* •'tu.-vity creumr j 
with the feeling of hiv men, he crtl-.e* to 
advance. The battle now lev-ame general. 
After th« divi'liaigt* of sorr.e volley* of rtuo 
ketry, the regiment o) l»;a;r.“ b.rwrd in s 
colnmp twelve in front and prep.are'i to cb'rgi? 
the regiment of Colonel Coote. 'n-.ev went 
forward alnio>t at a nui, and at .about fifty 
yards' di-tanee reeeive-.l the fire ol there 
against whom thev were .advancin?. It strark 
down many, but ild not stop their progtC'*. 
which was so impetuous av to beat down those 
immediately opposed to it. In a moment 



of his enemies. lint tht"<(i ehnllitioii'i of . r^njlt of n ein;n'^i-n;.-(.{. 

inr'wiiliin INiiniiclierry wonM mil lh*'r:^[.tutp«-! VU!«'!i >r*-, 

IJnpIish from its pnles, to whieii they Were liir war in the Cttnalir j-rrn-e.t^ hit!" it<". 

St nppronvhinp, linvinp slnit u]> th« I’lench. serving of nolic-, rxe.-j>>. the *!>'j'%rusre of the 
within a voy ciremn'erihed s|>.nce, where,* if, Myo*rr.iii*, in coju-tjii'nr" |v\ttly i-f th*- itj. 
nhlo to innintnin their prouiid, they were in dilfeicnt jinupeeu of il;e;r I’renrh aiSw*. hat 
intminent danpor «f jwrishinp hy f.rmino. If jitindpally lerrMf** the of Ujder ,h{i 

was ncccssarv, therefore, to take some measures nt home rei^ulred nii th*? forve tl a", h" coaM 
for relief, ntul it wns iicc«ss.ary tlml they shnuM c<unmaiid, Jii S<--[>leiiil.cr, I,a11y laath* an at- 
he taken without delay. Hack U|'(m llm Hn/dsh camp, r.hith was 

Lnlij' had always ntanifcslrd a profound pianntd with r.msid'-r.slilf' still, at.d t.> a <*-f> 
contempt for the natives of India, yet be tain rjilent well exev-uir.l ; hot a niii’.ste 
nosv consented to nvnil liimself of native aid. occiurcd in tlie dl'jv'isiiton o f oar of the ,Ut{. 
Tiirongli tho npency of a Portnpnese iiislmp, ’ sious eiipapr.i in it. and tl;e attrmpt proim-r.l 
ho succeeded in conclndiii" n treaty with nothing Imt nn aeo ‘i;on of hitter fceliap 
llydcr Ali, an ndventnrer who imd raised lietwren Lally and his as-i.'ciatrs in arm*. 
hiniHclf to hiph slnlion in tho povrrnmenl of l»aUy attrihHt>-d intrhti.inal mi«sjniluc‘. in the 
Mj'soro, for the services of a Imdy of lri«*|>s commander of the division in 'vliich the f.\ittiro 
from ilmt country. Tho immediate price to oecnired. and nlle,'ed tli.it he was actuated by 
bo paid for iiiia assistanco consisted of the envy of tin* plory which svas alsnii ti> encircle 
forts of Thiapnr and Hlvana«ore, one iiundred ' tho tirows of Iiiiii hy whose pvniiis tlie att.aek 
thousand ru]iGcs per month. fur thn service of was snepested, and under whose nu*j>ices it 
tho army, ten ctplitceiopounders ns a present was ndv.ancinp to a sueee "f'll i<<ue. Tho 
to the general, and nit tlie nrtillery nnd military French otUrers and antliurities at this time 
stores in llie two forts, ns well n-s a aiipjily of Hpein to h.sve U'oii reinarkaldy liberal in 
nininnnltion while serving for tho French, giving to c.acli other credit for tho jk*<.«'»s1oii 
T here was also n prospective arrangement, of every evil nnd contempllhlc quality, 
relating to schemes of conquest to lie rc.alizcd The ollicers in the Fogli.sli .anny kept them- 
when tlm English were cxjicllcd frum tlio Car* selves free from the scandal attached to tho 
natic, Tho negotiation was condneted with open ami disgracofnl quarrels of the French; 
great secrecy, and the English nnthoritics but they were not witliont cau.«es of disunion 
were not aware of it till a few days hefure the ' and discontent. Some ships recently arrived 
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from England bad brougbt reinforcements, 
wbicb were bigbly acceptable ; but they also 
brought commissions from the Crown appoint- 
ing M.ajors Brereton and Monson lieutenant- 
colonels, with priority over Colonel Cooto. 

These officers were not to assume the advan- 
tages of their seniority while Colonel Coote 
remained in the Carnatic ; but Major Monson 
(the only survivor. Major Brereton having 
fallen at "Wandewash) seemed disposed to 
yield as little as possible of the dignity of his 
new rank. Instead of offering to serve under 
his present commander, he proposed to retire 
to Madnas ; but Colonel Coote determined 
to remove the difficulty by withdrawing to the 
comm.and in Bengal, to which he h.ad been 
originally appointed. He accordingly deli- 
vered over the command to IVIonson, and pro- 
ceeding to M.adras, demanded permission for 
himself and his regiment to depart for Bengal. 

The presidency demurred, and Colonel 2Ion- 
Eon declared th.at if the regiment were with- 
dr.awn, the hope of reducing Pondicherry 
must be abandoned. Coote then consented to 
leave his regiment, .and to proceed to Bengal 
without it. Between Coote and Slonson some 
difference of opinion had existed as to the 
mode of carrying on operations .against Pon- 
dicherry. Before the arrival of the new com- 
missions, Coote h.ad ordered a force to march 
and invest the fort of Ariancopang ; but Mon- 
son did not approve of the movement, and 
Cooto, who appears to have surrendered his 
own judgment with great facility to that ofj 
his second in command, oounterm.andcd the order 
for the m.arch of the detachment. Monson h.ad 
in view another operation, which his acquisition 
of the command en.abled him to c.arry into 
effect. Pondicherry was surrounded by a 
hedge of trees and thorns, and this natural 
defence was strengthened by four redoubts. 

Against these, and a French post at Oulgariy, 
the attack was directed, 
spects ill conducted, 
pened : one of them, 
ance, at the moment 
Major Robert Gordon 

inexplicable absence had occasioned so much a,-.' c'. 
mischief at Wandewash ; but the Preach '•■•f *• -('i 
abandoned three of the redoubts and several ir:.' Thr" 
pieces of oinnon. This measure of snot^i, 
was nut obtained without severe loss on 
part of the English. Among the wouccec aa'iar • 

was Colonel Monkon, and the chief comiaiar - 


niand. The presidency seconded tho request 
with equal earnestness, and Colonel Cooto 
complied. His military talents wore forth- 
with exercised with the same perseverance and 
success which had distinguished his former 
command. 

In the niean time the prospects of Lally and 
tho inhabitants of Pondicherry were con- 
stantly becoming more gloomy. Tho troops 
within were insufficient to tho defence of tho 
place ; hut famine was thre.atoning to assail 
them, and the .absence of a large part of tlio 
French force at a distance was notually ro- 
{^rded as an advantage, on account of tho 
difficulty which would have been found in sub- 
sisting them in Pondicherry. No fora"o 
being procurable, tho few cav.alry that lo- 
mained were sent awiiy, although their de- 
pfirture further diminished the strength on 
which the town rested for defence, and both 
horses and men were likely to be taken by the 
English. Distress at length attained that 
stage when man reg.ards his competitor for 
bread as an incumbrance from which he must 
deliver himself, whatever the means. On the 
27th December .an unwilling train passed out 
of the town, forced from their homes by the 
.arm of power. Tliey were the native inhabi- 
tants of boUi sexes and of cveiy age. WiHt 
the exception of a few domc-itie eervaajs; 
whose labours mini»ter(:d to the cAuihn of 
the richer and more powerful Kurofeas,'.*, ail 
were expelled. Tiieir numix;r wat fe.'iees. 
hundred, and when the gate? of the 
closed upon the Last, not br.e of the 
knew whither to tern hi? step? f.r r.'.vws’or 
even for safety. To cf-th fr-.tr 

w.as to meet h from ilie tw-.-f. TLilk- 
happy fag;t:re» wandered it: fi." “re? a.*.it iKet- 
to Jt'/lTtf", T-A V,; * 

of Ku::V;>:h cTiis*.!, 

'T" to ■v'l.'hil li.t 




that for a considerable time -V 

capacitated for service, strenuonslr - - 

that his predecessor would resume zti -ml IIT- ' 





sri:nr..s'i'r.it ot- i-oNiiUMnit:!;". 


?a 


<■ fnyn tliftl Itirci' liumhrtl men jirojifilvi wi'*'" t>f tl:r t'f ti."- 

’ wiiiild not, fur thti'o lioKfw nlicr I'sy*! v.ln* utitf-Ti'S tu-Ti a t.-.f- 

Imvo met with n liuinlrotl toj;>'llirr in*n;l--»rJty ti- liA*r r'rmi.ilt-d I'j 

:litioiitn rciiiiit them. Tin* which l-c-unj'.” On thn j'lrl of ihp p.rm.pr .“.r.-.l 

. 't ulntiom-d to j>ri'vcnl tho intrivluriion iiflonmni «>f I’lijuli-'licrTy an- il.cr w»i 

proviiiioiw into I’oiuiicluTry hy ren f.-lt the ; l'n'»cnti'i.l, ris'iiihc,; ffv-! lOj f t !f,« 

cficctR of tho Rtonn. Sovorol ►hiji’i wrrr;»iihah’.tMili, n-curilv fi>f thrir at;-,! 

Birnntlcd, nnd most of tho rrm.aininf; i'lici con-i jwtcc'.iiiti to t!ip IhmtNn r.-i;!. die 
Mdi-rnhly dnmnp-d. Thi- rrjnirH o( tho latter il'oloncl f:\M' ti nhort nti-w-rr ti 

were, however, carried on with j;rvai tvh‘jitv,idi-clinii>^ to t tilor into djorHuj-m on tho 
nnd witldn n week Ihmtlicherry wnc nv,wH»lhrcachoi of frith chRr,;r-i B-,,'a!!.».t the Kc-Slih. 
hiockndcd l»y nn 13ngH.‘>!i flrot, Ritniiar dili- nnd nrcojilin;; tlie «'l!V-r of anrrvndcr at dit- 
genre wnscnudoytd in ro.storing tliu wtirks nnd ctrtion. Areordingly, on tiio Miowin,; ntorr.- 
KtntioiiH of the nnny. On the Pth of.Tnnnnry ing the Knoli^h wore ftdtnittrd to 
nn ntteinnt wns innde to mijudy pari of the of the town; nnd ns ».,itne tinnult was apjire- 
loss wlticii hnd been Ml.staincd, l>y nn nttnek hendrd, tin* cilndel svas delivered tip on the 
upon n Tcdoultt whicli ntill r.'mninetl in the eveniriK of tin* same day, 
possession of tho enemy, nnd the conimniid of When tlie antiiority of I,nl!y was nl nn end, 
whicii, if gained, woufd more effoclually itn- Uiose wiin liaii In'en »iii>jee:ed to it cave tin- 
pedo tlio ncecss of supplies to tlie town than restminod vent to their fe<-hn);s of dislike. A 
the posts which hnd been destroyed. Vos- crowd nssendiled to ssiliiess liis departure for 
session was gained by stmtngcm, nnd tlio Madras, On bis appearance tlioy raised a 
English applied thomsoives to making some general siioiit of derisive execration, and 
necessary additions to the works ; hut ort would pnrhaldy have proceeded to violcnco, 
tlie lollowing morning tho post was vigor- had they not *bcon iirevcnliHi i,y tiie escort, 
ously attacked by a parly from tbo garrison. The shout wns renewed on the npjiearanee of 
nnd after n very indiflerent defence, Uio oliicer Dubois, tho king's comniis.sary, who stopped 
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and E.iid be was ready to anstrer any one. 
One of the crowd stepped forw.ard and drew 
his sword. Dubois did the same — be w.as a 
man advanced in years, and labopring under 
the infirmity of defective sight; the, second 
pass laid him dead .at his antagonist's feet. 
Ko one would assist his servant to remove the 
body; and the m.an who had taken his life 
avas regarded as having performed a merito* 
rious act. 

On the fourth du}’ after the surrender, Mr. 
Pigot, the governor of Madras, demanded that 
Pondicherry should be delivered over to the 
presidency, .as having become the property of 
the £ast-lndia Company. Colonel Coote called 
a council, consisting of the chief officers both 
of the army and the fleet, and they decided 
against the claim made % the governor of 
Madras. The contest might have occupied 
considerable time, had it not been cut short 
by a declaration from Mr. Pigol, that if Pon- 
dicherry were not delivered up, the presidency 
of Madras would not furnish money for the 
subsistence either of the king’s troops or of 
the French prisoners. This stopped all further 
argument, and the authority of the presidency 
was admitted, under protest. 

'Wlien Fort St. David fell into the hands of 
the French, its fortific.ations had been de- 
stroyed. The court of France had indeed in- 
structed Lnlly to destroy all the maritime 
possessions of the English which might fall 
into his hands. The Court of Directors of 
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the English East-India Comp.my had, in re- 
taliation, onlered their governments to resort 
to similar me.asures in the case of conquests 
made from the French. In consequencS of 
these orders, the forlific.ations of Pondicherry 
were demolished ; and with a view further to 
embarrass any attempt that might be mads 
by the French to re-establish themselves in 
India, all the buildings within the works were 
subsequently destroyed. 

From the time when Pondichetiy fell, the 
French power in the Carnatic was virtually at 
an end. Gingee still remained in their pos- 
session, as did also Thiagur, which had been 
restored by the Mysoreans on their departure : 
hut the former yielded to a force under Cap- 
tain Stephen Smith; and the latter, after 
sustaining sixty-five d.ays of blockade and 
bombardment, (npitulated to Major Preston. 
Mabd, and its dependencies on the coast of 
Malabar, also surrendered ; and early in the 
year 1761 the French had neither any regular 
military force in any part of India, nor any 
local possessions, except their factories of Cali- 
cut and Snrot, which were merely triiding 
establishments. In that spirit of universal 
conquest by which they had long been ani- 
mated, the French had sought to establish a 
commanding empire in India — ^vast efforts had 
been made to effect this object— and after a 
series of wars, occupying many ye.ar3, nothing 
rem.-xined to them but the recollection of 
defeat. 
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CHABACTEB. 

The revolution which placed Meer Jaffier on 
the throne of Bengal was followed by the 
usuiil attendants 'moa a new and unsettled 
government — disronfen^ disturbance, _ and 
nlarm.""" A'vfty 'short 'time'had' elapsed when 
three distinct rebellions were raised in different 
parts of the country ; while Roydooloob, who 
had been one of the most valuable ' bl'Meer 
Jaffier’s friends, and was now one of the most 
powerful of his dependents, became alien.ated 
from his master ; and to add to the difficulties 
of the new sovereign, an invasion of his do- 
minions was tbresitened from Oude. The aid 
of Clive was indispensable t^extricale Meer* 
Jaffier from his difficulties'; but coldnes s, if 
not positive dislike, was engendered between 
them, by the reluctance of the new sovereign 
to fulfil the pecuniary stipulations to which he 
hiid bound himself. Clive, however, applied 
himself vigoiDUsly to remove the ffifficulties 


which surrounded Meer Jaffier, and to procure 
the discharge of the English claims. His en- 
deavours were not without success. He allayed 
the intestine commotions by which the new 
government was threatened, obtained payment 
of part of the sums due to the English, and 
security for the rest ; and finally accompanied 
Meer Jaffier to Patna, with a view to overawe 
foreign enemies by the exhibition of a power- 
ful force on the frontier, and by the same means 
to facilitate the attainment of that which was 
an object of strong desire as well as of high 
importance both to the sovereign of Bengal 
and his English protectors — a'a unnu d.frpm 
jDelbi confirming Meer Jaffier in the authority 
wHfpfilJEe^Q'glishr hsiff^conferredjqpon him.' 

Soon afterhis return to'Calcutta a despatch 
was received from England, directing the es- 
tablishment of a new system of administering 
the government of Bengal. By a despatch 
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cxiHtcd of on'orinjj violonco to tin; fi'ohnK^ 
live, or castioR iiis nicrilH into tin- ►ii.iiie. 
nbsence of nny sueli intention i» itnii-cil 
.tccd \ioyowl doutit by Uie f.xcl tiiat, tiirvo 
inoiitb ‘1 before the council invited Clive to ac- 
cept the office of pre-ident, be had lioen ni*- 1 
pointed to it by the Court of Dircctoin on their 
becoming nwaro of his prolracti.-d re^idtJsco in | 
Bengal, and of the new claims which lie had ! 
established to tho confidence of his employers. 

! It was shortly after Clive, in compliauci'l 
with the unanimous requv.st of his aesneiates { 
had underLaken the olfice of president, that the 
expedition undcrCidoncl I'orde was dc<patched 
to the Iforthcm Circars. Tho progress of that 
expedition, and its briliiant result, the capture 
of ^lasuiipatam, have already been related. ' 
The court of Mcer Jaffier in the mean time 
continued to be a scene of intrigues, in which 
the sovereign and his son Mccrun were no lc.=s 
active than their inferiors. A dcUail of them 
would possess little of either instruction or in- 
terest: they may therefore he passed over 
among the countless number of similar emana- 
tions of a tortuous and vicious policy, which. 


rt-tri-a!.’ Clive 1 hf.I'- a;'* Tt-l. -t -i rn( 

the te-«u, iiU'. ll-.e «.f a i-i'di- 

taty fnnv ad'^aucif-R ia Ih- d:r'--.'::''a i;t vJ.icS 
|tbe d-.-C'-ul was ihrv.v.er.f-l. Pu'llr..; him* -If 
!al the he.vl i f ah'Ut f >sr h«c;!r.-d a;;d fifty 
I r.nntjic.ins, and two ihou-.vid fire hurdre.t 
sepoys, lie aVOWid Ms In-'icf llt%t h.e ah'<l;M le 
able "to ” give a g.wsl r.ec-.unt nf the S!.-j:.'.dv, 
i though hir army were ‘.v.d to he thirty tl:',>u- 
! sand strong.'' The invading army wen- 
: ingl’atna. It was welldcfend'-ti hj th'- g'<r error 
[of the pnivince, who neverthrU ''* was c.ilct!- 
l.ititig the cli.anias of socc'.-?* on l-oth sides, in 
oriier to delerroine to which he should finally 
.attach him'i'lf. Tlie advatice of Olive decided 
the question. Tin* governor rCxlouhled his cx- 
ierthms: the enemy w-a.s driven h.trk after 
gaining possession of some of the haslioiis. ar.d 
the repuhsp wws followeii by tho !>liax.ada ah- 
ruptlv hre.aking up his camp and rctn-ating 
with'gre.at ptaxipitalion. Tins step was oc- 
casioned partly by the approach of Clivc’.s 
advanced giiani, and partly liy llie sovereign 
of Oudo having seixed Allahabad, tlie capital 
of Mahomed Kooli, a prince engaged in assist- 
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ing tho eliaziida. The fugitives hastened toj 
cross the river which divides tho territories of 
Bengal from Oude ; but the latter country 
afforded no asylum to the shazada, its ruler, 
by whom the invasion of Behar had been en- 
couraged, being now the avowed enemy of 
those who made the attempt. From his father 
the wandering prince had nothing to hope. 
The emperor was kept in a state of pupilage 
by an ambitious and powerful minister ; and it 
was to esc.ape a similar state orUiraldom that 
the shazada had fled the court. Not knowing 
whither to turn, the prince sought the pro- 
tection of the British Government; but the 
emperor, or his minister acting in bis name, 
had despatched an edict to Meer Jaffier, en- 
joining him as his vassal to seize and secure 
the person of his rebellious son. The empire' 
oi Delhi w.as fast approaching to its close ; but 
public opinion still attached high respect to its 
authorit3', and it was not desirable to embroil 
either the English or their native .ally with a 
pon’er which claimed supremacy throughout 
India, and which, though wc.ak in actual re- 
sources, was strong in the recollections of 
ancient grandeur. Clive thereupon felt com- 
pelled to decline complying with the wish of 
the prince, but he sent him a sum of money, 
equal to .about a thousand pounds, to enable 
him to make his escape. 

The results-of this imvasion were fortunate, 
both to Meer Jaffier and to Clive. The sha- 
zada had previously borne the title (for this 
was all that he ever possessed) of soubahdar 
of Bengal, Bohjy,_and_Orissa., His disobe- 
dience'tO'Hhe reputed authority of his father 
led to the transfer of the titular distin ction of 
soubahdar to tho emperor's se'eond soujlireer 
Jaffief''beiag named as his lieutenant^ with 
a p^t-fect'uhderstanding that he should retiiin 
the substantial power, , of_w’hich, he was-al- 
r eadv in p oMe ssiou." ' Clive, at the solicitation 
of Meer Jaffier, was made an omrah of the 
e mpire — an honour which he accepted without 
appe.ariug to consider how far he was justified 
in receiving i^without the permission of his 
own sovereign, or’'whether the authority 
which he thereby gave to the emperor to de- 
mand his military service might not at some 
time interfere with his duty to the East-India 
Company, or his natural allegiance to the 
crown of Great Britain. A more substantial 
reward of Clive’s services followed. To sus- 
tain the honour conferred by his feudal supe- 
rior, Meer Jaffier bestowed on the fortunate 
captain who had raised him to a throne, and 
kept him there, a jaghire or eshate. It was 
the quit-f^C of certivitrlahds which had been 
granted to the East-India Company, and was 
alleged to be worth thirty thousand pounds 
per annum. Clive accepted this mark of 
fiivour with as l ittle hesitation as . the fgrm.er. 
He^hacflnSeed manifested somb feeling of 
disiippointment at its delay, and had taken 
occ.asion to remind Meer Jaffier that a compe-. 
tent jaghire was axpnvenient andalmost indis- 
pensable appendage to the dignity of an omrah. 


It has already been seen that the course of 
events in India, at this period, was not 
marked by any pedantic adherence to the 
principles of international law. A fresh in- 
stance is about to be adduced of the looseness 
with which the political relations of Europe 
operated in the East. The Dutch, in .com- 
mon with their .European '-neighboura, "had 
suffered "from the exactions of Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah. On this account they were not dis- 
pleased with his downfall ; but either from 
jealousy of the power by which it had been 
effected, or from some other cause, they were 
slow in acknowledging the authority of his 
successor. This g.ave great offence to Meer 
Jaffier, and on his being suffered to pass their 
settlement of Chinsura without the usual com- 
pliment of a Bfilute, he stopped their trade. 
The Dutch, always humble when humility 
could promote their commercial interests, 
made a submissive apology, and were there- 
upon admitted to the advantages which they 
had previously enjoyed. They were now as 
assiduous in cultivating the favour of the 
prince as before they had been negligent in 
offering him even ordinary marks of respect. 
Meer Jaffier had begun to be weary of his 
English patrons, and wiis not indisposed to 
shake them off. The Dutch were envious 
dt tho advanlage enjoyed by the Eng- 
lish in a monopoly of saltpetre which had 
been granted them by Meer Jaffier,. and 
further felt aggrieved by the English Govern- 
ment requiring all ships coming into the river 
to take English pilots — ^a precautionary me.v 
Bure rendered necessary by the circumstonces 
of the times. Under the influence of a sense 
of common grievance, Meer Jaffier and the 
Dutch, it was believed, bad entered into a 
private negotiation, the object of which was 
to bring into Bengal a Dutch force to act as 
a counterbalance to that of the English. 
Some months after the date assigned to this 
negotiation, it was ascertained that a power- 
ful armament was fitting out at Batavia. Its 
destination was unknown, but it was ru- 
moured to be Bengal. By this time the ad- 
verse feeling of Meer Jaffier towards the Eng- 
lish had undergone some change. Their arms 
were everywhere successful, and the magni- 
ficence with which the mler of Bengal had 
rewarded the services of Clive in delivering him 
from the invasion of the shazada, attested the 
value which he now attached to his friend- 
ship. He was, therefore, not prepared to 
provoke their hostility. Tbe news of the pre- 
parations in Batavia was consequently fol- 
lowed by an expression of the displeasure of 
Meer Jaffier addressed to the Dutch authori- 
ties, and by a demand upon the English for 
the fulfilment of that provision of the treaty 
which bound them to render assistance to the 
nabob in resisting the introduction into his 
country of any foreign force. Soon after- 
wards a Dutch ship arrived full of troops. 
[Meer Jafiier repeated his remonstr.mces to 
I the Dutch and his demand for the aid of tbe 
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This was an obvious subterfuge, as was 
•nco perceived. Clive, refertiug to tlii» 
•imi'nication, says : “ Tlio season permit- 
ting tlieir immediate departure with the 
greatest safety and propriety, llic last condi- 
tion in the nabob's letter, joined to his whoh' 
behaviour, convinced us that leaving tlic river 
svas no part of their intention ; liut that, on 
the contrary, they had bis nssciit to brim; up 
the troops if they could." This view of tlio 
sul>ject was confirmed by the event. Instead 
of leaving the river tbo ships began to move 
up ; and it was found that the Dutch were 
enlisting troops at Chinsura, CoPsirabar.ar, 
and Patna — a process which could scarcely be 
carried on witliout tho connivance of Mcer 
JaSicr. Wlien their preparations were thought 
complete, the Dutch addressed to the English 
authorities a remonstrance of great length and 
formidable purport. It recorded the griev- 
ances sustained from tho assumption by tho 
English of the riglit of search, and tho ob- 
structions offered by them to the passage of 


It nas matter of doui.t tvl-.-lbfr the Dub-h 
intruded to liring their rhipi pa*', the Ilngli-'i 
l«ttcrir", or wli-.-thcr th-y would hud the 
troops lielow and tnarvli them th.rough tho 
country. Clive providc'l, a* fir a* he had the 
means agaiii'l both. Colonel ronle, who 
h.ad rctumeti from the Itcccan, wa* de*}>afchiii 
to tilt- northward with a force dr-igned to 
abarm the Dutch nathorilie-« at Chin*ura, .as 
Well as to intercept lln' troop* of the enemy if 
iht-y sliould jiroceed by land. Heavy can- 
, non were mounted at Oliamoc’s battery and 
the fort of Tanna*, wliicli places bad been oc- 
cupied for the purpO'O of enforcing search ; 
while three Company’s shijis, all that were in 
tho river, wore ordered to pa's the Dutch 
vcsrels and take their station aisive tlie batte- 
ries, where {iro-b 9 .ats were placed and other 
preparations’ were made to de'troy the Dutch 
ships if they attempted to cCfecl a passage. 

On thofllst Novemlicrtbc Dutch ships came 
to -anchor a little below the English liatteries, 
and on the 23rd they landed on the opposite 
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i-ii'irr n Ix-tly iif Eur.ij'o.tn nn>l M.ilny] 
On tin* nine <Ky onlt'tii wrro tn ; 
ihp coinTiiniJrre of tlio IvncliOt ii |t)ni!ron, C.’xji-j 
!nit> WiUon, lo iletiwinl fiom th^ DiiIpIi coni- i 
TiioJon' nsiitinion of all tin.- EniilMi |>pr'Mi'*, j 
vr'-'.'-U, nml jimpcrly icis'il ami ilctaitn-il by 
liim : aiol intlie event of refii'al lie 'v.ii, in tlie 
tivjnl lain:uft',-eof Miclicoininittioni, to ''fisjlit. 
einli, liurn, .aiul ik-lroy” tlin pliiji^of tlio«e of 
wlioin it Wiiiil.l now bo ab'.iml to pjir.alt olbcr- 
V !>-o tlian at “ tin- cnemy.“ Tin- ilematnl wai ! 
Jiia’le anil ri'f«*o>i, wliiTeilpon Captain Wibonl 
pn>cee:ii'il to act upon the eonclinlinj; part ofi 
i»i« onlcrsiwiih that »pirii in which tin- marine i 
of Enclaml, whelhortoyal tireominen.-i.al, have! 
rarely lieen tiejicient. Utnli-mayeil by the: 
inequality of force, iip nliached the enemy, 
anti after an enira;;enienl of two hourit the 
Ibiteh cornnioiloje »-lnick hi« ctihuirx ; five nf 
lii' riiip« fnlltiweil his ot.ample, nli'l ei.v out of 
n-ven vi-'-el' wliieli e-.in*tituteil the Dutch fleet 
became at once prise to the Kii"li-h. One 
i-uccredeil in pettirjjaway, bat ava» intoreepted 
below, ami taptiin-il by two other Eiiplbh 
riiipb which had jil«t .ariivfil. The number of 
lirii-'inem t.ahen by Captain Wibon i< »aid to 
have been three times ilie nunilier of the men 
tinder his eommand. 

(In tin- fame day on which tlie naval rupre- 
niacy of England was thus noiiiy n‘>'erte<! and 
eu-l.aineil, Coioncl Fordo "‘.as attached hr tin- 
ftarri'-in of Chiiieiira svliilo «m his march to 
take up a iwi-ition K-lwecn that place and 
Chaiidcniaoere. Ibeyln.d jM»ted tlicm«elves, 
with four pieces of cannon, amid the huildinj;' 
of the lasl-nami d place. From this cover they 
Were roan dii-loilged. when tliey fled to Chin- 
Fura, ahandoiiin'r lluir cannon, ami pursued 
with rome loss to the very barriers of the 
town. 

The followinf; d.ay decidnl tin- quo-tion of 
fuccefs. Colonel Fiirde havinR K'en apprised 
of the approach of tlie troops landvd from the 
Dutcii Fliijts, and of llieir haviiiff liccn joined 
by jiart of the parrieon of Cliinsura, marched 
witii two iiehl-jtieccs, and met them on n plain, 
svhtre an aclton ensued. TIio force of tho 
Dutcii consisted of eiplil hundred ]'hir«pc.an» 
mid StfTcn hundred Malays, licsides somo troops 
of the country. They were conimandcd by 
Colonel Roufsi-1, a Frenchman. The Europc.an 
force of the EnpliKh fell considerahly short of 
four iinndred ; in addition, tliey iiad about 
eight hundred KCjioys, TIio action ha.s been 
justly described n.s “short, bloody, and dcci- 
Bivc," Its duration was less tlian half an hour, 
and tho Dutch were entirely routed, leaving 
. de.ad on tho field about a hundred and twenty 
Europeans and two hundred Malays, About 
a hundred and fifty were wounded ; three 
hundred Europeans, including Colonel IlousscI 
and fourteen ofiicers, and two hundred Malays 
were made prisoners. Tho loss of tho English 
was inconsidemblo. 

Colonel Forde reported his success, and re- 
quested further orders. Had ho been directed 
to march against Cbinsuta, it must have yielded 


on .a summons ; but lliis step w.as prcvonti’d 
by an iiumiiio apjilic.ation from tlie Dutch for 
a rislomtion of tlio relation.s of pe.aco. A treaty 
w.as concluded, by which tliey disavowed the 
ads of their iiav.al cnmnimidnr, nchnowlcdgcd 
themselves tho aggrcsiors, and .agrceilto reim- 
hiirrc the Eiigli.ih E.ist-India Company tho 
amount of dam-igo which tliey h.ad su.smincd, 
and the cliarges of the war. On lliis arrango- 
mcnl the siiips of the Dutch were delivered up 
to tiicm. 

Tiirec days after the lialtle, the Dutch 
learned by the cnc.ampmunt of Mccrun, son of 
Mc'T .Tnfiier, with several tiioumml horse 
within a siiort distance ofChinsiir.a, that there 
was another parly licside.s the English willi 
whom tliey had an account to settle. They 

h. ad been defeated, and tliis rendered it in the 
eyes of tlie nalioli higlily inexpedient to main- 

i. ain wiili lliem tlie ap|ie.srancu of friendship. 
Tlie terror of tlie Dutcii was extromo, and they 
implored the prob-ction of Clive, entreating 
him, in the most earnest .as well ns the mo.st 
abject terms, to stand iietween them and tlie 
thr. ateiied infliction of ^fnhomct.an vengeance. 
He con“untcd to give them tiic bciierit of his 
pood ofiiecs, and proceeded immediately to a 
Mtuatinn near Cliinsura, in order to check svith 
more certainty tlian could he ensured at a dis- 
tance the ronduct Ilf Mccrun, of whose cruel 
and capricious temper some sudden and violent 
outlireak might not unreasonably bo expected. 
Deputies from tho Dutcii Government were 
subseipii'iitly fidmitled to audience by Mccrun, 
nml alter some altercation tlie l)a«is of a treaty 
was agreed upon. Tho terms were, tliat tlio 
naboli should protect tliem in tiioir trade and 
privileges, on condition that tliey should never 
meditate svar, introduce or enlist troops, or 
raise foitifications witliout his consent— tlint 
they should never keep mom than one hundred 
mid iweiity-fivo European soldiers in the coun- 
try for tho service of their several factories, 
Cliinsiira, Co.s.siinlcizar, and Patii.a, and that 
tliey sliould fortliwith send away their ships 
and remaining troop.s. A breach of any of 
these conditions was to he piini.shcd by entire 
and utter expulsion from tho tcrritoric.s of 
Mccr Jnflier. Tlio treaty being concluded, 
jnnd tho nabob satisfied for the trouble and 
expense of tho march of his troops, the Dutch 
were delivered from tho apjirchcnsion caused 
by tlieir vicinity. 

Tho restoration of peace on tho const was to 
be followed by tho recurrence of hostilities 
in tho interior. Before tho arrangement of 
nfiairs witli tho Dutch was completed, it w.as 
ascertained that tho shazada was again pre- 
paring to enter the province of Behar, sup- 
ported, by several powerful zemindars; and 
that tlie foujdar of Purnc.ah had taken the 
field on tho eastern bank of the Ganges, about 
iialt-wn}’ between Patna and Moorshed.abad, 
with tho intention, as it was believed, ef join- 
jing tho invader. Immediately after the con- 
I elusion of tlie treaty with tho Dutch, Colonel 
iCalliaud arrived from Madras, and he was 
' o 2 
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forthwith despatched with n considerable force 
to Moorshedabad, where in a few days he was 
joined by Clive and Colonel Forde. Both 
these distinguished commanders were about to 
quit India. Clive introduced Colonel Calliaud 
to the nabob, and recommended him to his 
confidence ; but it has been justly said that 
“ confidence is a plant of slow growth,” and 
hleer JafBer regarded the approaching depar- 
ture of Clive with much alarm. Invasion 
threatened him from' without, while within, an 
exhausted treasury, a discontented soldiery, 
and an oppressed people, afforded abundant 
grounds for apprehension. In addition to the 
anxiety generated by these sources of annoy- 
ance, Meer Jaffier was subjected to constant 
fear of the consequences which might arise 
from the wayward and extravagant conduct of 
his son Meernn. More especially did he dread 
that, in conformity with the many precedents 
which Oriental bistoiy affords, the prince 
might take some measures to quicken the 
naturakcourse of the succession to the tlux>he. 
The pride of Meer Jaffier bad^ sometimes re- 
volted at the interference of Clive, and circum- 
stances had occasionally led him to cherish the 
thought of emancipating himself from his 
control ; but when difficulty aro.<ie, he felt 
himself incompetent to meet it. Weak, timid, 
indolent, and indecisive, Meer Jaffier looked to 
a stronger mind than his own for counsel, and 
the loss of Clive was felt by him ns the removal 
of the mainstay of his throne and safety. 

It was not by the Nabob only that Clive’s 
departure was regarded with apprehension : 
many of the Company’s servants augured ill 
of the results. The nabob was surrounded 
by persons inimical to the interests of the 
English, and the influence of their counsel, it 
was feared, might shake to its found.ations the 
fabric which the genius of Clive had raised. 
These views were pressed upon him with much 
earnestness, but his determination was taken, 
was diss.'vtisfed with the conduct of the 
t of Directors, and the state of his health 
.>iig dict.'ited retirement. . After passing 
w days at Moorshedabad, Clive returned 

■ Ciilcutta, whence, in the month of February, 
ho departed for England. The mode of sup- 
plying tho vacancy thus occasioned had been 
the subject of violent and vehement disputes 
at home. A detail of these is unnecessary, 
and would bo uninteresting. It will be suffi- 
cient to state, that the continuance or aban- 
donment of the rotation system formed one 
point of dispute ; and when that was disposed 
of by a resolution of the Court of Proprietors, 
enforcing a return to tho former practice under 
which tho presidential authority was intrusted 
to a single person, a fresh contest arose on tho 
choice of an individual for the office. An 
order of succession was fimally carried, under 
which Mr. Holwell was tho fifth on tho list ; 
but by the death or departure of those above 
him, ho had attained tho first place when 
Clive left India, and consequently succeeded 
to the office which Clive’s withdrawal vacated. 


■[A.D. 1759. 

Colonel Calliaud had, on the ISth January, 
marched from Moorshedabad for Patna, ac- 
companied by Meerun, with an army which 
was in point of numbers formidable. 'The ad- 
vance of the force was delayed by the necessity 
of previously appeasing the nabob of Pnrneah, 
in order that an enemy might not be left in 
the rear. This being, to appearimee, effected, 
i through the mediation of the English com- 
mander, the march of the .army was resumed. 
The prince against whom it was advancing 
was the E.ame who has already been mentioned 
ns the shaznd.a, hut he now claimed a higher 
character. His' father had experienced the fate 
which rank and power so often have brought 
upon their possessors — the captivity in which 
he had long been held had been terminated 
by his murder. Intelligence of this event 
reached the shazadn soon after he entered 
Behar, and he therefore assumed the title of 
emperor. 

The governor of Behar, Bam Narrain, was 
in command of a considerable force, and he 
had farther the aid of a battalion of English 
sepoys, and a few Europeans which had been' 
loft at Patna. On the approach of the invad- 
ing army he marched' out of the city and 
encamped tinder its .walls. Colonel Calliaud 
was most anxious that au engagement should 
be avoided until he arrived, and he wrote 
repeatedly to the governor, w.aming him not 
to come to action. Bara Narrain was a good 
financier, and his arithmetical ability had 
c.auEBd his elevation ; but he was a very indif- 
ferent Soldier, though his vanity led him to 
entertain a different belief. -Anxious to 
achieve undivided glory, be disregarded the 
injunctions of Colonel Calliaud, engaged the 
enemy, and was totally defe.ated. The efforts 
of the English troops enabled him, with some 
difficulty, to retreat into Patna. On learning 
what had happened. Colonel Calliaud adv.anced 
with the greatest expedition, and on the 22nd 
February a battle ensued, in which the Eng- 
lish and their ally obbiined a complete victory 
over the emperor. The ardent spirit of Colonel 
Calliaud suggested that the triumph should 
be followed by pursuit, and he entresited Mee- 
run to give him the assistance of a small body 
of cavalry for this purpose — but Meerun 
refused, and without the aid solicited by 
Colonel Calliaud no pursuit could take place. 
On tho 2od March it became known that the 
emperor was in full march for Bengal ; Colonel 
Calliaud followed, and on the 7th was within 
ten miles of him. The emperor then diverged, 
to enter Bengiil by another route, which lay 
across mounbainR which no army had before 
I traversed. His force consisted chiefly of 
c,%vnlry and was unencumbered by baggiige — 
he also had the advantage of a day's march in 
advance of Colonel Calliaud; but notwithsbind- 
ing these circumstances, the latter succeeded 
in following him at no great distance. On the 
4th April he joined Meer Jaffier, who was in 
the field, and on tho Cth proposed to attack 
I tho enemy in tho night if the nabob would 
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fiinufli a I'twU* of cavalry, lln met with thejrinn of his nrmy. To prevent this niisforlone, 
rainn ! iifccst which hatl nltcinle'l his nppHc.i-!niiil to avert the courii«1on anti plnnilcr by 
tion for (‘imihr r,r*i-.lanco from the iialwhVj which it wouhl inevitably he nUendctl, it was 
»on— the rav.olfv wjrc tTfuscd. On the follow- Irc'-olvcd to conee.tl from the army, if postihle, 
inp day Colonel Calliand c.nnie «p with the jibe fact of Mecnin'B de.ath. A low of tho 
rear of the cnipcrorV anny, a rivi-r only inter- mo.=l tnislwotlhy and influential of the ofliccre 
pofin;: l>rtwccn them. lie then nnewrd hislwcro cntrti«ted with tho Fccret, and through 
»v<jUf*.t to the nahoh to march a hotly of- their ai-intance the army was Itepl together 
cavalry to cmjdoy the enemy lill the JlriliFli ^during It* niareh hack to J'ntnn, return thither 
infantry could he luought tip. The rcqnctt wntlheing rendered ncccs'>.aty hy the approach of 
di«-rcganlivl. and tlie enemy thi)» gaincil an -the rainy rea-on, not less than iiy tlic fatal 
opjtoilunity of marching away nnmoicsled. |accident which had left tlio troops of the 
The emperor returned to I'ainn, and h,avingjnal>oh without a leader. Tho disappcaranco 
hern joined hy ]-aw, with the remnant of thciof Jfecrun tvas n«crihed to illness, and during 
J'rcnrh force whirh fidlotvcd that leader, ! seven days, which the march to Patna occu- 
made two n'eanhs npon the city. He wn»|pied, the real c.an«e w-rs unknown, except hy 
preparing flir a third when he w.a« compelled j the few to wlt^m it had boon imparted in con- 
to withdraw hy the arrival of Captain Knoxjfidence. When the knowledge of the princc'a 
with a detachment rent hy Colonel Calliand to] death hcc.amc general, tho troops took advan- 
the r-’licf of the place. The next ta*k which j Cage of the cen.sternation excited by it, and 
demanded the attention of the Engli-.h c-un-j became clamorous for their arrears of p.ay. 
niander wa< to tc-i'l the foujdar of Porncah, jThey rnrroutided tho palace and assailed tho 
stho, not lati'fied that he was safe in trnsting't.flicerH of the Irc.asiiry, — reviled the nabob in 
Me'-r-Taflicr, w.asagain in annn forihe ptiq'O'o l.anguago the ino.sl gro'-s ami opprobrious, and 
<*f joining tile emperor. Cajifain Knox left even tlircatened him with death if tlieir do- 
P.atna to Mop his jirogrc's. He was accom- wands were not complied with. Tho storm 
panied liy tiio il.ajnli Sliitl-alirny, a gallant raged throngiinul two days, wlien peace was 
native chief, with a few followers. The rest ri'slorcd through llie interposition of Mcor 
of the. troops in Patna were either occupied Cofsim, the son-in law of Mecr .Taflicr. Tho 
in settling imporwnt qnc-tions relating to n.almh gave a promise of full payment at a 
nnears of pay. or indi«po---etl to enpge in a sjtccincd time, and Mecr Coisim became sccu- 
jirojt ct which they lii'lievcd hopelc's. One of rity for its nerformanco. Mecr Cossim con- 
tiu! priticifial jemadars rndeavontc<l to deter lrihut<‘d Mill more eflecUmlly to c-ilin tho 
ffliitt-ahroy from accompanying C.spiain Knox, excited feelings of the mutinous troops, and 
repn M niing the folly of meeting siicli a foice pul an end to the violence in which they found 
as that of llic foujdar with a niere handful of t-xpri-'-ion hy producing from his own tre.'usuiy 
wen. intimating his suspieion timt the defeat three lacs of rupees, the dislrihution of which 
of the troops of It.am Nnrrain would not give had tiic cirucl of inducing tho discontented 
their ina«tcr iniich conccni, ns tiierehy he soldiers to retire. 

would save payment of the arrears whieh were It was about this time Hint Mr. VnnsHlart 
due to tbem, but adding, tbnt tlic otneers had arrived frein Madras to assume tho oflico of 
re'olvetl not to risk tlieir lives by joining tlic Governor of Fort William in place of Mr. 
rash and infatuated Engli"1i. Tliese sinister Holwull, by wlinm it bad been bold since tho 
anticipations of defeat were not realized, ileparluru of Clive. As the appointment of 
Captain Knox was attacked by tlie fonjdnr, Mr. Vnnsittarl interfered witli the pretensions 
but the latter avas defeated, and fled with tho of the senior servants in Bengal, ho could 
loss of the greater ji.art of bis baggage and scarcely hope to enjoy bis olov.ation without 
artillery. A few days brought the armies of annoyance. Ho soon found that tiio disap- 
Ciiloncl Calli.aud ami of Mocrun to Patna, pointmont of bis colleagues was not the only 
'JI 1 CSC pursued the flying foujdar, and leaving cause of disquiet which awaited him. The 
overtaken him, a skirmisli took ]ilacc, after man who bad been placed on tho throne of 
which the foujdar continued liis retreat, Bong.aI by tlio arms of tho British Government 
having burned alt tho heavy baggage and mill- was surrounded hy enemies, secret and avowed 
iary stores that rciii.aiiicd to liini. Hero again — his pccmiiaiy cliflicnltics t^cro great and in- 
tlio obstinacy of Mccrun rendered succciui aro.asiiig— his tidclity'liad I(mgl)ecn.moro than 
imperfect. Colonel Calliaud had no cavaliy, qut:stioiinhlo, and tlio dc.nth of his son Mcerun 
and Mccrun, who throughout the action had had now opened a new fountain of discord in a. 
Iccpt in the rear, would not spare a single controverted succession. That event, too, had 
liorseman for the pursuit. But the follies and added to the previous incapacity of Meer Jaffier 
crimes of this wretched prince were nppra.acli- for govornment. The blow falling on a man 
ing an awful close. On the night of the 2nd of habitually indolent and unstable, somewhat 
July was a hc.avj’ storm, Tho lent of Mccrun, advanced in years, and enervated hy a life of 
containing himself, a story-teller to .amnsoliis indulgence, produced such a degree of dejection 
leisure, and a servant employed in patting his ns seemed to unfit him altogether for tho exer- 
fect, was struck with lightning, and nil within else of any function requiring the slightest 
it pcrislicd. Tho dc.ath of tho general is degree of mental exertion. Clive, whose 
always in tho East the signal for the disper- vigorous mind had formerly held in captivity 
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tlie weaker intellect of Meer Jaffier, was away ; 
and at tbe time when the ruler of Bengal moat 
wanted a monitor and guide, there was no 
man on the spot possessing sufficient influence 
to assume the character with cflcct. This was 
not all. Tbe new governor took possession of 
a treasury so exhausted that the trading in- 
vestments of the Comp.any were obliged to he 
suspended, and it was with difficulty that the 
current expenses of the settlement were pro- 
vided for. The monthly subsidy for the pay- 
ment of the Company’s troops while in the 
field in the service of the nabob was, like all 
similar engagements of that prince, consider- 
ably in arrear,'and biid it been paid with regu- 
larity it would have been insufficient for the 
expenses which it was intended, to defray. 
Certain couutries had been assigned for a sti- 
pulated time to the English, to afford them 
the means of recovering tbe losses sustained on 
the capture of Calcutta. The time of assign- 
ment had expired, hut a. considentble b.alance 
still remained due. The nabob demanded tbe 
restitution of the lands, and offered ns security 
for the outstanding amount some jewels. 
These could only he made available ns a re- 
source in pecuniary difficulty by sale or mort- 
gage, and the circumstances under which they 
were to be held by the British Government 
would, for a time at least, forbid recourse to 
&uch*ulU.LU.k 'UitilUilyLLsion. No remittances 
were made from Europe for the purposes of 
the Company, an implicit reliance being placed 
on tbe vast wealth believed to have been ac- 
quired by tbe recent changes in Bengal, and 
tbe government of Calcutta were expected to 
provide not only for their own necessities, but 
also for the wants of Madras and Bombay. 
At the former presidency an army was in the 
field, engaged in a course of operations which, 
if successful, would destroy the last remnant of 
French dominion in India. This army could 
' ^'he maintained but at a heavy expense ; 
^ cost of defending the British interests 
ghont India had been improvidently oast 
u the resources of a single settlement, 
■uch was the financial position of the govern- 
ment of Calcutta, and it was the parent^ the 
policy which that government pursued. '*^Ieer 
Cossim, tbe son-in-law of Meer Jaffier, aspired 
to succeed to the throne. The money which 
he had advanced to allay the claim of the 
mutinous army had been furnished upon the 
condition that he should stand in the place of 
Meerun. Meer Jaffier had indeed two other 
sons, and the deceased prince had left one, but 
none of them were of an age to maintain their 
claim to the succession. That of Meerun’s son 
was weakened, if not destroyed, by the death 
of bis father prior to attaining the throne ; and 
all the three, it has been alleged, laboured 
under the disqualification of illegitimacy. 
Circumstances thus conspired to favour the 
pretensions of Meer Cossim, who was, more- 
over, so fortunate as to obtain the support of 
the British Government. The way had been 
opened for the recognition of his claims before 


the arrival of Mr, Vansitlart. Mr. Holwcll 
had for some timo been bent upon effecting a' 
change in the government of Bengal. His 
plans were communicated to Mr. VansiltartJ. 
almost ns soon a.^)o arrived ; and all of praise', 
or of blame that belongs to the latter, in re-‘i 
spect of the transactions that follbwcd, rests 
upon his having .adopted and carried out the <. 
plans of his predecessor. He who had laid \ 
tho snare was judged the most proper person 
to manage tho process by which tho prey was 
to be inveigled within it. hir. Holwell, not- 
withst.anding ho had ceased to bo governor, 
continued to correspond with Meer Cossim. 
Tho latter, indeed, ocaasionally addressed let- 
ters to Mr. A’'ansittnrt ; but the more free and 
confidential revelation of his desires and hopes 
was reserved for hir. Holwell. A sufficient 
uudGrst.anding having thus been established, it 
was judged proper that a closer communication 
should take place. The permission of Meer 
Jaffier for Meer Cossim to visit C.alcutta was 
obtained, under the pretence of its being neces- 
sary for arranging a plan for the next campaign 
against the emperor, and for effecting a set- 
tlement of certain accounts. Here, again, 
Mr. Holwell was the principal actor. At the 
express desire of Meer Cossim, that gentleman 
was deputed to confer with him ; and the 
aspiring c.andidate for the throne of Meer 
Jaffier opened his views with a degree of can- 
dour which somewhat startled his English 
friend. That he should seek to possess himself 
of all the substantial power of the sovereign 
was expected — that he should even claim to 
enjoy the title was not improbable ; but Meer 
Cossim, it appeared, looked to securing his seat 
on the throne by the death of him who then 
occupied it ; .and though the British negotiator 
does not appear to have been a very scrupulous 
person, he was not prepared to concur in a 
premeditated assassination. His delicacy as- 
tonished and disconcerted Meer Cossim, who 
expressed bis fear that Mr. Holwell was not 
so much his friend as he had supposed. But 
this trifling mishap was not suffered to inter- 
rupt the progress of the negotiation. Meer 
Cossim had little hope of achieving any part of 
his object but by the assistance of tbe English ; 
and, after some d^Mte, the basis of a treaty 
was agreed upon.v^Ieer Cossim was to he in- 
vested with the dewanny, or control of the ex- 
chequer — a most important power-. He was, 
further, to exercise all the executive authority; 
but Meer Jaffier was to continue in possession 
of the title of sovereign : all afiairs of govern- 
ment were to be trans<acted in his name and 
under bis seal, and a suitable revenue was to 
be allotted for his support. Such were the ar- 
rangements affecting the actual and the nomi- 
nal sovereign. For his own government, Mr. 
Holwell stipulated for the possession of Burd- 
wan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, as means of 
defraying the Company’s charges in maintain 
ing tbe throne of Bengal. The terms wen 
immediately communicated to the select com' 
mittee, and by them unanimously approved 
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he so pknsccl, addinfr that it had never been 
intended to deprive him of it. Tlio courtesy 
of the latter part of thi.>! answer is more evident 
than its veracity ; hicer .Taflier, however, was 
unmoved by it. Aware that hleer Cossim was 
to be put in possession of all actual power, 
Mccr diiflicr attached little importance to the 
honour of being c.allcd a sovereign. AYitli far 
more spirit than might have been expected, 
lie declined the name when stripped of tlio 
authority of a prince, and asked permission to 
retire to Calcutta. Ho sot out the same 
evening. hTcer Cossim was seated on the 
musnud, and the congratulations tendered 
him by tho English nnlUorilios wore followed 
by those of tho principal natives, oiTorod with 
all tho sincerity which is commanded by suc- 
cess. By tho uvening all was perfectly quiet, 
and a stranger might have entered Moor- 
sliedabad without suspecting that tho citj' had 
that day been the scene of a revolution. 

hloer Cossim had fully expected tliat ho was 
to purchase tho dignity of nabob by a liberal 
donation to those who had helped him to 
attain it. This was quite in conformity with 
Oriental precedent ; and tho example of Clive 
and his associates in tho previous transfer of 
tho government of Bengal had shown that 
Englishmen had no objection to follow it. On 
tho night on which tlio articles wore signed, 
Meer Cossim had tendered to Mr. Vansittart 
a paper which, on examination, proved to bo a 
note for tho payment of twenty lacs of rupees 
to tho memhers of tho select committee. But 
cither that body happened to bo in tho mood 
for indulging tho feeling of disinterested 
patriotism, or tho abruptness with which tlio 
offer had liocn made gave if, in their eyes, an 
appearance of indelicacy. Tlioy, one and all, 
shrunk from tho. polluted paper, nud desired 
their president to inform the man whoso gross- 
nrss had shocked their moral feelings, tliat 
.-."ho mistook their motives." Tlio ohtusoness 
" 'hlecr Cossim led him to repeat the offer, 
to save him from utter despair, Mr. 
.tart was induced to promise, on tiio 
.if liimscif and his coadjutors, that when 
affairs of tlio country were settled, and its 
iiinnccs flourishing, they would accept such 
marks of tlie prince's friendship as ho might 
lie pleased to bestow. Tho governor took this 
oj'portunity of soliciting a donation of five lacs 
of rupees for the Company, which was promptly 
granted, and applied by the Englisli Govern- 
nient in aid of tlio operations against Bondi- 
eiierry. Tlie promise whicii tlio pertinacity of 
hi evr Cossim had extorted from the committee 
was faithfully kept ; and although it will be 
an anticii>ation of tho course of events, it will 
he more convenient to state tho manner of its 
fiiifilnient hero than to return to the subject 
w hen, in_ the order of time, it would require 
to lin notlwd. A few monllis after tlie clova- 
lioii of hlcer Co'sim, Mr. Holwell cmiscnicd 
to receive two l.acs and seventy thousand 
nip<-es, Mr. Sunnier two lac.s and twenty-four 
th<)U!a»d nipcf.«, Colonel Cnlliaud two lacs. 
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Mr. M'Gniro one lao and eighty thousand 
rupees and five thousand gold moliurs. Mr. 
Culling Smith, who was secretarj’ to the com- 
niittoo, had one lao and thirty-four thousand 
rupees 5 and Major Yorko, wlio onmmanded 
the dotachraent immediately attendant on 
Moor Cossim, bonofited to tho like extent. 
Mr. Vansittort, ns was befitting liis station, 
had tho largo.st share of Moor Cossim’s bounty 
— five lacs of rupees wore appropriated to his 
personal use. Those payments wore to bo de- 
ferred till tho nabob’s fuiaucos wore in a con- 
dition to bear them. AYlion they became the 
subject of Parliamontarj’ inquiry, Iifr. Sumner 
was questioned ns to tho circumstaucos of tho 
country at tho time when they wore made. 
His aiiBWor was, that “ it was a matter he sup- 
posed tho nabob a proper judge of — a reply 
indicating a most decorous respect for tlio 
rights of a sovereign prince, and a laudable 
dc-siro to avoid any impertinent interference 
in his affaii'S. 

hlonoy being tho solo objeot of tho revolu- 
tion, hloor Cossim applied liimscif vigorously 
to tho rcplonishmout of his treasury. Tho re- 
lations and dependants of former princes, ns 
well ns those who had acquired wealth by 
ministering to their nleasurcs, woro severely 
pressed. The demands of Mccr Cossim were 
not confined to those enriohed by his imme- 
diate predecessor ; tho rotrospoot extended to 
tho roign of Soovnj-oo-Bowlah, and even to 
that of Aliverdi Khan. Tlio mandate to refund 
reached some who had long sineo ronounood 
the dangerous and uncertain struggle for courtly 
favour, and had retired to tho enjoyment in 
security, ns tlicy supposed, of tho portion of 
wealth which, by tho use of mc.ans of various 
grades of respectability, they had boon enabled 
to nccumulnfo. " In short," says tho nativo 
historian, "tho advice of Znidoo, tho poot, 
* Why oullcotcst thou not from every snbjoot 
a, grain of silver that thou inayost form a 
treasure I’ Jifeor Cossim had attentively lis- 
tened to and now strictly followed." But his 
course was not perfectly smooth. Tlio emperor 
was only about fifty miles from Patna. His 
standard oflurod a rallying point to tho dis- 
contented Kcmindnrs and potty rajahs, and all 
woro discontented when called upon for paj'- 
ment of revenue. It had been part of tho pro- 
jected policy of Mr. Vansittart to make terms 
witii tho emperor, hut tlio oxcoution of it was 
interrupted by the necessity of immodiatoly 
removing tills source of iiicoiivonioncc. Alajnr 
Caniao linil taken tlio command of tho British 
army at Patna on tiic 1st January. On tlio 
15lii ho gavo liattio to that of the emperor, 
wlien tlic latter was entirely defeated. Among 
tho prisoners taken woro !M. Law and liis 
remnant of Frciicli fnllowors. This success 
prepared tho way for negotiation. Major 
Canine solicited permission to visit tho em- 
peror in Ids c.'imp. Tlio overture was after 
some hesitation nccupted, and Uio British com- 
mander finally conducted tlio emperor to 
Patna. This commencement of friendly in- 
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tcrcourfc bclweon the emperor nnd the Eng* Oriental financiers, were consulerahly in arrear, 
lish was rcganlodhy^IcerCossiin with jealousy, and Mccr Cossim demanded a sottlemcnt, 
nnd on hearing of it he Inst no time in proccHh The demand was evaded, nnd Mccr Cnssim 
ing to Patna. There he was solemnly invested thereupon formed designs hostile not only to 
hy the Emperor with a khclaut, or dress of the power, but to tbo life of Ram Narrain, 
honour, and acknowledged his confirinntinn in The resources of the province of Behar had 
the soubnhdnrship by undertaking to render suflered greatly from its being the scene of 
an annual tribute of twenty -four lacs of ru- war; nnd it has been questioned whether Ram 
pees from the revenue of the three provinces. Narrain was rc.atly indebted to the nabob at 
This ceremony performed, there was nothing nil. The jircsumption, however, lies the other 
which Mccr Cossim so much desired as the w.a}*. If nothing were due, it could have been 
absence of his loid, and he was soon gratified, shown by producing the accounts; but theso 
The English, though disposed to support tho neither threats nor persuasion could extort, 
emperor, were unable from various causes to Tlie influence of Mr. M'Guire, chief of tho 
favour, him to the extent of their wishes, and English factory at I’atnn, was employed, but 
his departure w.as nccclcratcd bj* an insurrec- in v.ain. R.am Narrain sometimes promised 
tion ill his camp, in which he would probably tbe accounts, but when tho time for their pro- 
h.avc perished but for tbe timely interposition dnetion arrived, none wero forthcoming. Had 
of Slajor Carnac. lie inarchca in the dircc- the accounts been rendered, and had they been 
tion of Glide, where he w.as to be met bj’ the fair nnd honest, Mcer Cossim might not have 
ruler of that country, who held tho otfico of rel.axcd in his hostility to Ram Narr.ain, but 
his vizier. the withholding them clearly put the l.attor in 

One ground of jealousy nnd dispute between tho wrong; and tbo pertinacity with which 
Jleer Cossim nnd the English was thus re- i his conduct was defended by tho officers who 
moved, but others were not wanting, nnd a ' successively held tho chief military command 
demand made by Mccr Cossim upon R.am 'at Patna, can onl 3 ’ be .accounted for by their 
N.arrain for a settlement of accounts was a [ dislike of tho policy which placed Mcer Cossim 
fertile source of diflurcnco, and ccciitually of on tho throne, nnd their unfriendly feelings 
mi°chicf. towards those Iiy whom it had been adopted. 

Ram Narrain was a wily Hindoo, who hav- Nothing could bo more unhappy than the 
ing liecn raised by’ Alivcrdi Khan to the rank state of foL'ling which prevailed among the 
of governor of Patna, had contrived to main* dilTurent authorities in Bengal. Mr. Vnnsit- 
taiii himself there contrary to tbo wishes of birt was naturally disposed to support Moer 
Mccr Jnflicr, who distrusted him. That prince, Cossim, tho nabob of his own cre.ation, but 
on the ground that Ram Narrain would put ho was not disinclined to ]>rotcct R.am Nar- 
faiih in an English prnmiuc, but not in his own, rain if ho would comply with the demand of 
had solicited Clive to write to him, .assuring rendering an account. Meer Cossim, however, 
him of the English protection, in order, ns tho was, perhaps from the beginning of the dispute, 
proposer of tlic scheme did not hesitate to but certainly soon after its commenceraenl^ 
avow, that he might get possession of his per- bent upon tho destruction of Ram Narrain, 
son nnd cut off ins head. Clive answered, and ho offered largo bribes to both Major 
that such a proceeding would not bo consistent C.arnac and Colonel Coote to induce them to 
with the customs of the English ; — that if the aid his purpose. Those officers, liowever, 
nabob was inclined to resort to anns to reduce seem to havo determined not only to protect 
R.am N.arrain to obedience, he was rc.ady to Ram Narrain from injustice nnd violence, but 
assist him ; but that if he made any promises, to uphold him in resisting every claim upon 
they must bo fulfilled, bicer Jafficr, who him, however just nnd reasonable. They 
]iosscs8cd no superabundance of energy, pre- wore consequently involved at once in dis- 
ferred a peaceful course, even though shackled putes with the nabob and with the British 
by the disagrec.able condition of fidelity to a council, in which the president had a m.ajo- 
promise. Clive accordingly wrote to Ram rity. With the former they were sometimes 
Narrain, telling him that if ho would present on the brink of positive hostility, while the 
himself to tho nabob and acknowledge the au- correspondence between them nnd their offi- 
thority of tho now establishment, he should be cial superiors was disgraced by the most bitter 
continued in the government of Fatna, on the and unbecoming altercations. The disputes 
terms under which he had held it from Sooraj- were terminated by the recall of Colonel 
oo-Dowlah. Ram Narrain complied, tendered Coote nnd Major Carnac to Calcutta : the 
his submission, nnd was accordingly confirmed command of the military force which remained 
in his appointment. Wlien the 8haz.ada first at Patna was intrusted to Captain C.irstairs, 
menaced Patna, Ram Narrain exercised a but its employment was to be entirely at the 
prudent (Hire to stand well with both parties dispos.al of the chief of the factory. Those 
in the war till he could ascertain which was who had stood between Ram Narrain and 
likely to prove the stronger. At a subsequent ruin being thus removed, Meer Cossim pro- 
period bis ambition to display his zeal nnd ceeded to avail himself of an opportunity 
military skill was near producing fatal conse- which he had long coveted. Accounts were 
quences to tho eause iu support of which it again demanded, and Ram_ Narrain baying no 
was indulged. His accounts, like those of most longer any hope from evasioi ^ . 
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ilered. They were unpatisfnetorj' lo the 
iinhob; and'lmd they been perfeclly accurate 
ami just they would still have been uiisaUs- 
factory. It was declared that oiubrzzleiucuts 
to a vast amount wore dotooted : the ])eraon 
of Earn Narrain was seized arid his oflects 
confiscated. This in the eyes of Mocr Cossiin 
was but an instolmcnt of justice. Tho trea- 
surer of tho culprit and his banker shared tho 
fate of their oniployor. All his depoiidonts 
wore subjected to ainerocmont, ami thus, as 
Gbolaura Hussein observes, *' tho nabob no- 
quired a great treasure." As might bo ox- 
pcotud. Earn NaiTnin_ was eventually mur- 
dered. Such were some of tho fruits of that 
injudicious and unjustifiable policy whioh had 
treated the sovereignty of Bengal ns a com- 
modity for barter. 

Tlio governor and council had assorted 
their authority, and Itlccr Cossim was in pos- 
session of his prey ; but pence was not 
thereby secured. Ij'rcsh sources of dispute 
and disturbance arose before tho former were 
well dried. Shortly before tbo doparlnre of 
Clive, a dc.spatch had been addressed by tho 
C.alcutta council to tho Court of Directors, com- 
])lnining in no measured terms of the asperity 
with which some part of tho conduct of that 
council had boon noticed. By tho Court the de- 
spatch was regni-dcd ns so oflensivo ns to call for 
the dis missal of all those who had signed it, and 
orders to that oiTect wore sent out. In addi- 
tion to Clive, the oilonslve letter was signed 
by IMcssrs. Holwoll, rioydoll, Sumner, and 
]M‘Guiro. Clive was in England before these 
orders were despatched, and ^Ir. Holwoll had 
resigned tbo service before their arrival in 
Imfin ; their only effect, therefore, was to re- 
move from the service, and consequently from 
tho council, IMossrs, Pleydcll, Sumner, and 
!M‘Guiro. AH these were supporters of Mr. 
Vmisittart's ])olioy, and their removal g.avo his 
opponents a majority in council. One con- 
'•'’ueiico of this change (an *' additional mis- 
'■ tune," !Mr. Vansittart calls it) was tho ap- 
.untment of ]ilr. Ellis, one of the most vehe- 
ment of the governor's opponents, to bo chief 
of tlio factory at Patna. Hero ho was not 
long before bo entered upon a courso of acta 
equally disngrce.ablo to tho nabob and tbo 
English governor, A eomplnint was profon-od 
by a servant of tho English factory against 
one of tho nabob's oflieors, for obstructing 
tile transit of some ojiiuin duly authorized to 
pass. The' military force at Patna was to act 
under tho directions of the chief of tho fac- 
tory, and Sir. Ellis ordered Captain C.rrstairs 
to seizo the person whose conduct had given 
oticocc. But military subordination at that 
time Sat lightly, and Captain Carstairs, in- 
stiiid^ of obeying tlio order, which, whether 
judicious or not, Mr. Ellis had an undoubted 
right to give, contented himself with trans- 
mitting a statement of tho complaint to the 
nabub, arcompanied by a request that ho 
would reprimand tho otruuder and release the 
opium. "The forbearance of Captain Car- 
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Blairs," says Mr. Vansittart, "made no dif- 
furonco in ]Mr. Ellis's intentions and it was 
not to bo expected that it should. The only 
cflcct likely to bo produced on tho mind of 
Mr. Ellis was to irritate him by tho obvious 
contempt with whioh his authority was threat- 
oned. Captain Carstairs, indeed, not only 
evaded the porfonuanco of his own proper 
duty, but in addressing tho nabob on the 
subject without instructions, trespassed on 
that of lilr, Ellis. Other causes of dispute 
soon occurred. Tho nabob complained of 
tho conduct of ono of tho Company’s ser- 
vants in Pnrncah : Mr. Ellis retorted by 
complaining of thoso of tho nabob in tho 
same district. At tho samo timo an Ar- 
menian in tho nabob’s service, who had 
been detected in purchasing some saltpetre, 
of which tho Company ]insscs8cd a mono- 
poly, was seized by Mr. Ellis, and sent in 
irons to Caloutta. Tho council, however, 
noted with more forbeamneo than tho Com- 
pany’s ropresentntivo at Patna ; they re- 
frained from adding to tho violoneo which 
had already been oflered, and sent the Arme- 
nian prisoner back to Patna, with a request 
that tho nabob would punish him. Another 
opportunity for tho cxcrciso of that power 
whioh hlr. Ellis was in nowise indisposed to 
exert, soon occurred. It was reported that 
two English deserters bad taken refuge in tho 
fort of iMonghoer. Mr. Ellis applied to tho 
nabob’s deputy in Patna for an order to tho 
commander of tho fort to give them up, or 
suil'or a search to bo made for them. Tho 
request not being complied with, Mr. Ellis de- 
spatched a party of British sepoys to enforce his 
wishes. The sergeant claiming admittance to 
tho fort was answered by a warning to keep out 
of rcaoh of tho guns, or othorwiso ho would 
bo fired upon. The jwrty thereupon with- 
drew, but remained within sight of tho fort for 
about three months. At length a search was 
granted. No deserters worn found ; but this 
certainly docs not prove that tho fort har- 
boured none at tho time when Mr. Ellis ro- 
coived his information : abundant timo and 
opportunity had •been aflbrdcd for their es- 
cape. An invalid Eronchman, however, who 
had been in tho fort somo months, and 
who was tempted by tho offer ot reward to 
roveal all that ho know on tho subject, do- 
clarcd that ho had never soon a single Euro- 
])cnn thoro, 

"Things," says Mr. Vansittart, "could not 
stand long upon the point io which they' were 
now lirought. Every word and notion of tho 
nabob was construed into a declaration of 
a design againsc tho English, and particularly 
from the chief and council at 'I’atna sugges- 
tions of tho kind were frequent; whilst, 
on tho part of tho nabob, every ordinary 
motion of ours was represented to him in 
such colours ns would most add to his 
appivhcnsions of oiu intending to break 
with him." To endeavour to restore confi- 
dence in the mind of tho nabob, tho governor 
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pnipofcd .•» Fpechl mission, to lie inlruslcd to competition could be maintained, it was ob- 
Mr. Ilnstinps. The rnmicil consented; but vious tiint the ultimate and. not very distant 
when liis instructions were under considc- result of the course taken by the Company’s 
ration, it was proposed to add to them a servants must have been to throw all the 
clause directing; him to appl)' to the nabob trade in the country into their hands, and it 
for jiaymont, for thn use of f ho Company, of was equally obvious that the virtual abolition 
the twenty lacs of rujiccs ofTcred by him to of both tr.insit duties and monopoly profits, 
the povornor and other persons enpaped in which must .accompany the change, would bo 
concluding the treaty with him. This w.as seriously felt in the n.abub’s treasury. Both 
strenuously resisted by Air. Vnnsittart ; and prince and people, therefore, w’cre interested 
his resistance was reasonable, although the in opposing the claims of the English. The 
interest which ho had in the question pre- assertion of those claims on the one side, and 
eluded his obtaining credit for ]iurily of mo- the resistance offered to them on the other, 
live. The proposal for the additional iustruc- gave rise to innumerable disputes. Each party 
tion was undoubtedly factious, and its effect accused the other of resorting 'to violence, 
could scarcely be expected to aid tbo object of The nabob comnlaincd that the illegal trade 
the mission — conciliation ; but the private was uphold by the exercise of force — the resi- 
feelings of the governor’a enemies overcame dents at tbo English factories alleged that even 
tlieir sense of public duty, .and they sue- tbo lawful trade of the Company was inter- 
ceeded in c,ariying tlieir motion. rnpled by the n.abob’B servants — and on both 

Tlio answer of the nabob to the demand w.as sides tiioro w.as some truth. Air. Vansittart 
snificicntiy dcciMvo ; it was contained in a was well disposed to .abate these cadis, hut he 
vrrillcn paper delivered by him to Mr. Has- possessed no influence with his council, and 
tings. He said, “By the gr.acu of God I w.as moreover inclinetl to regard the period of 
have completely fulfilled the treaty, and have fia'c or six years, during which the Company’s 
not in a single instance deviated from it. Yet, servants had been largely cng.aged in the pri- 
gentlemcn, notwithstanding tltis treaty you a'alo trade, as having given to their cLaim to 
solemnly made with me, and ratified witirtiie retain it Eoraethingof the force of prescriptiou. 
seal of the Company, you now demand a sum Thus, powerless in hU own government, and 
of money from mo which I have never borrowed not fully prepared to exercise power had ho 
of you, nor obliged myself topay, nor have you possessed it, he applied himself to bring about 
in any manner the least claim upon mo. I a comjirnmiso ; and in the hope of cflecting 
owe n'ohody a single rupee, nor will I pay your this object, he proceeded to Aloorsbedahad to 
demand." ’ try whether his personal influence with the 

While engaged on tins mission. Air. nastings nabob were greater tlian it was .'imong his own 
took occasion to call the attention of the countrymen. lie found the prince greatly’ in- 
government to certain nhusc.s connected with censed, but not altogether intractable,’ and a 
trade, wbich were perpetrated under tiie au- body of regulations for the government of the 
tliority of tiio British name and flag. Tbo inland trade w.as ngrued upon. The main pro- 
Company had long enjoyed the privilege of vision related to the amount of duty to be 
carrying on tlieir trade clear of customs duty, levied, wliich was fixed .at nine per cent., to 
but this immunity was well understood to be bo p.aid on tlic first moving of tlie goods, and 
confined to goods imported or exported by no further demand wns to be made cither during 
sea : such, in fact, was the only trade in which tiansit or at tlic place of sale. Alost of the - 
the Company had over engaged. The internal other provisions were directed to the suppres- 
tradc of the country w.as in the hands of the sion of abuses, the existence of wbich could 
natives. The exclusive right of dealing in not bo denied. Had this .arrangement been 
some articles was claimed by the government, adhered to, it is probable that neither party 
and by being farmed w.as converted into a would have had much reason for dissatisfac- 
sourcc of revenue. All other articles, in ac- tion ; hut by tlio cupidity of one of the parties, 
conlnnce with the .absurd and vexatious system between whom the governor stood .as a medi- 
tben nnlversal in tbo East, were subjected to ator, and the precipitancy of the other, the 
duties levied at various stations, so that goods good effects which its author had anticipated 
could scarcely bo removed at all without ren- were frustrated. It had been agreed to postpone 
deling thoirownerliahle to make some payment the publication of the regulations till after the 
to the state, and could not bo transferred to arrival of Air. Vansittart at Calcutta, when 
any considerable distance vi'ithout subjecting copies of them were to be transmitted from 
him to many such payments. The influence the council to the different factories, accoin- 
nequired by the English from the revolution panied by the orders of the nabob, with which 
in Bengal encouraged the servants of the the governor was fufnished. Slow as for the 
Company to enter on their private account most part is the progress of business in the 
into the intorn.al, or what w.as called the East, the prospect of pecuniaiy advantage 
country trade. At first, they appear to have sometimes quickens it wonderfully. The tardy 
paid duties, but before long they’ claimed the process by which the regulations were to be 
privilege of carrying on their trade fr,ee. As carried into effect accorded not with Aleer 
between traders burdened with the payment Cossira’s impatience to realize the gratifying 
of heavy duties and those who paid none, no vision of a nine per cent, duty, and he resolved 
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to nntioipato tlio proponed communicatioii from 
Calcutta. Scarcely had Mr. Yaiimttart loft 
him, 'wlion ho dcopatclicd to all parln of tho 
country copies of that gontlcmnirs loiter cm- 
hodying the projiosod regulations ; tho nabob's 
ofTiccrB wore ordered to act upon them, and all 
English gomastahs or agents who refused obe- 
dience wore to ho turned out of tho country. 
Tho regulations boing received at Dncc.a, tho 
couneil of tho English faotoi'y there lost no 
time in transmitting them to Calcutta with a 
letter of rcmonntianeo against tho now jilan. 
This missive found tho minds of tho council 
well prepared to insure its oiTool. They had 
previously informed their president that tho 
subject required considomtion, and that they 
had consequently ordered his communication 
to lio on tho table till his return. The news 
from Dacca converted dogged discontent into 
noli VO hostility. Tho council torthwith re- 
solved that their president, in concluding tho 
agreement with Mcor Cossiin, had assumed a 
right to which ho was not entitled ; that tho 
regulations were dishonour.ablcto Englishmen, 
and tended to the destruction of all public and 
private trade ; that tho president’s conduct in 
noting independently of tho council was an 
absolute breach of their privileges ; that tho 
regulations should bo resisted ; and that tho 
absent members of council — excepting such as 
wore at an inoonvoniont distance — should bo 
immediately called to Calcutta, that tho whole 
might bo consulted on a matter of such high 
consoquonoo."— for thus did they charaolorizo 
a measure which tho chief and couneil of the 
factory of Dacca had rcprcsonlcd as affecting 
''all "their “ privileges," all their “fortunes 
and future prospoots." 

Tn this spirit did Mr. Vansittart's colleagues 
meet his views of accommodation. \Yhetbor 
or not ho was empowered to maho a final 
arrangement is a point which seems not to 
. have been clear oven to himself ; but it is quite 
certain that tho motives of his Europo.an 
iiponcnts wore entitled to no respect, and for 
■ hasty and ill-judged enforcement of tho 
wgidations by tho nabob ho was in no way 
accountable, that step hivving been taken in 
violation of a positive agrooment. Tho spirit 
in which it was followed was calculated to add 
to tho existing troubles and embarrassments, 
and .as an amicable arrangement was previously 
A mattcrof grcatdifRoulty, it now became almost 
Impclcss. "Tho views of tho violent party in 
Calcutta,” says Mr. Vansittart, “wore but too 
well seconded by many of tho nabob’s ofBcors." 
Armed ns they wore with their master’s autho- 
rity, and, as they supposed, with that of tho Eng- 
lish governor, they not only cxcoulcd their du- 
ties in the most oiTonsivo manner, hut proceeded 
to use their newly-acquired power for other 
purposes than tho protection of tho revenue. 
These abuses gave rise to fresh complaints 
from the factories — complaints tho more diffi- 
cult for tho ]iresidcnt to deal with because 
they had some loundation in juslioo. In this 
state of things the resolution of tho council 
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for convening a full board was carried into 
ufl'eot. The number assembled (ineluding two 
iiiilitaiy officers, whose right to attend, except 
on the discussion of military questions, the 
president disputed) w.as twelve. Excepting 
tho president and Mr. HasTings, all were of 
opinion that tho Company and its servants 
had a right to carry on the inland trade duty 
free, but nemo indulged a spirit of liberal con- 
cession so far ns to bo willing to pay a trifling 
duty on certain articles. Finally, it was deter- 
mined that salt only should ho subjeeted to 
duty, and that tho amount should ho two and 
a half per cent. The rcsoliilions of the board 
on this Bubjeel, with others subsequently 
passed for regulating the conduct of tho go- 
mastahs, were conveyed to tho nabob in a 
letter from tho governor; hut some of his 
etiomios insisted upon tho insertion of a jiara- 
grapli, explaining to tho nabob that tho au- 
thority of tho English government was vested 
in tho entire council, and that the governor 
on such occasions was only tho channel of 
making known their will. As a further an- 
noyance to the governor, it was proposed also 
to dom.and from tho nabob tho return of hir. 
Vansittart’s letter assenting to the former 
regulations for the private trade. Both points 
were carried. 

Meor Cossim, anxious to adorn his newly 
acquired crown with the wreaths of conquest, 
bad engaged in an oxjicdition againsl Ncp-aul, 
but his success was not equal toliis confidcnco, 
and in ]>lnco of gaining, ns ho had hoped, both 
glory and woallli, ho returned under tho shame 
of defeat. Almost tho first nows that greeted 
him was that of tho members of council being 
summoned from tho outlying factories to take 
part in tho consultations at Calcutta ; and ho 
seems to hnvo inferred from this unusual pro- 
ceeding, that it was in oontcniplation to make 
provision for his immediate deseoiit from tho 
throne. Ho next learned that his orders for 
carrying into ofl'cet Mr. Vansittart’s regula- 
tions wore disregarded at the English factories, 
and that until orders from tho council wore 
given, obedience would not bo yielded. Ho 
complained lic.avily of these grievances in 
various letters addressed to Mr. Vansittart, 
and his complaint led to the extraordinary 
determination of the board to enlighten him 
on tho extent of their powers in relation to 
those of the governor. Wliilo affairs were in 
this unsettled state, serious affrays took place 
at Dacca and other places. Tho council of 
Faina employed a military force in the defence 
of their tmdo, and made one of tho nabob’s col- 
lectors prisoner. The nabob despatched a 
body of horse to rolcaso him, hut arriving too 
Into to effect their object, they attacked a 
party of British sepoys in charge of some salt- 
potro nt Tagdporo, killed four and made pri- 
soners of tho rest, with tho Company’s 
gomnstah. Tlio naliob, liqwcver, feared to 
countonance this movonient, and after repri- 
manding tho gomnstah ho dismissed all tho 
prisoners. Wearied with a contest which ho 
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saw lilllo prospect of lemiinatinp with any 
degree of satisfaction, he now resolved to put 
ill execution a plan whicli iic lind prcriotisly 
threatened to adopt. He ordered the collec- 
tion of all customs duties to cense. 

lleforc the iialwb’s decision was known at 
Calcutta, it had been resolved that a deputa- 
tion should bo despatched to explain in per- 
son.al confereiicc the views of the council, and 
endeavour to prevail upon the nabob to adopt 
them. Mr. Ainrnlt tendered his services, 
which were accepted, and at his rcfjuest Mr. 
H.ay was associated with him. The nabob 
.showed some disinclination to receive them, 
and observed in a letter to Iho governor, that 
if the business of Mr. Amyatt was to dispute 
about customs, ho iiad better not come, ns the 
jioint "was already settled by the abolition of 
those duties. liut .as this was a mode of set- 
tlement very distasteful to the majority of the 
council, it was detennined, nevertheless, that 
the deputation should proceed ; and an addi- 
tion was inade to their instructions, requiring 
them to demand the revocation of the obnoxi- 
ous immunity. The result of their earlier 
interviews with the nabob seems to have been 
a hope that ho would yield to tlieir demands : 
but he had no such intention ;‘nnd an oppor- 
tunity soon oiTered for manifesting his re.al 
feelings. Some boats laden with arms for the 
British troops at Patna wore stopped at Mong- 
liccr by llie nabob’s guards, hle.ssrs. Amyatt 
and IJ.ay demanded their relenso, but the 
nabob refused, unless the Briti.sh force assem- 
bled at Patna were withdrawn, or that Mr. 
Ellis were removed from the office of chief of 
the factoiy there, and his jilncc supplied cither 
by Mr. Amyatt, Mr. M'Guire, or Mr. Hast- 
ings. While demanding the removal of the 
troops from Patn.a, the nabob was t.aking 
mc.asuros to diminish their number by holding 
out to the men inducements to desert. Acts 
of positive hostility followed ; and there being 
no longer any doubt as to the course whicli 
events would take, the presidency began in 
earnest to make preparations fur war. hlcssrs. 
Amyatt and Hay demanded their dismissal 
from the nabob. It Wivs accorded to the 
former, but Mr. Hay was detained as a host- 
age for the safety of some agents of the n.abob, 
who were in confinement at Calcutta. These 
events gave opportunity for the commence- 
ment of hostilities at Patna. Mr. Ellis, the ! 
chief of tho English factory there, was not 
indisposed to the work, nor was he without 
provoc.ation to enter upon it. The immediate 
result of a sudden attack upon tho city placed 
it in the possession of the English ; but unable 
to mainCaiii tho advantage which they had 
gained, they were driven, not only from the 
city, but from their own I'notoiy ; and failing 
to make their escape, were all either destroyed 
or made prisoners. Mr. Amy.att, too, was 
intercepted in his way from Moorshedabad to 
Cossimbazar, and with all bis companions 
murdered in cold blood. 

When it became evident that hostilities 


with Meer Cossiin could not long be deferred, 
tho question, who should occupy tho throne, 
naturally presented itself. With regard to 
the feelings which actuated tho majority pf 
tho council, it will excite no surprise to find 
that they determined on the restoration of 
Meer .Taffier, and on the 7lh July, 1703, a 
proclamation issued under tho sc.al of tho East- 
India Company declared that personage once 
more sovereign of Bengal, Bcnar, and Oriss.a, 
and invited all persons within those countries 
to repair to his standard and maint.'iin his 
chaims. The act of the sanio authority only 
three years before w.as thus nullified, and nil 
that had been done for tho support of tho pre- 
tensions of Meer Cossim rendered unavailing. 
Tlic president offered no opposition to the 
will of the majority. He consented to sign 
the proclamation and all other public deeds, 
with a reservation, that he did' not mean 
thereby to “ prejuilice his former declarations 
and opinions.” Ho could scarcely, however, 
look back to those declarations and opinions 
with much confidence in tho expediency of 
the former, or tho justness of the latter ; he 
could sc.arcely refer to them without some 
feelings of regret, unless tho consolation 
afforded by tho five lacs of rupees which they 
had procured him w.as sufficient to banish all 
unpleasant recollections. 

When tho proclamation restoring Alcer 
Jafficr was issued, tho terms upon which his 
rcstonition was to be efTcoted were not settled. 
It was possible, therefore, that the governor 
and council might have had 060.13100 to recall 
the act by which they had acknowledged him 
ns sovereign, and transfer the throne to another. 
Some differences occurred in the arningemcut, 
but they were slight, and the council were not 
indisposed to yield to the now nabob in slight 
matters, seeing that ho yielded to them in 
some points which they rcg.irded as of the 
highest importance — tho native traders were 
again to be subjected to duties, while the ser- 
v.ints of tho Company were to carry on trade 
duty free, with tho exception of two .ind a 
half per cent, upon s.ilt. Thus, whatever 
might be tho situation of the settled inhabitants 
of the country, those who sojourned among 
them for a brief period, for the purpose of 
amassing ns much we.ilth and with as much 
speed as possible, had reason to rejoice. In 
addition to the important provisions respecting 
the inland trade, the treaty -with Meer Jaffier 
confirmed to tho English the possession of 
Burdw’au, Midnapore, and Chittagong. The 
restored nabob also agreed to maintain twelve 
thousand horse and twelve thous<ind foot, and 
more in case of emergency ; to receive an 
English resident ; to enforce within his domi- 
nions tho receipt of the coinage of Calcutta 
without batta, or allowance ; to give thirty lacs 
of rupees to defray the expenses and losses of 
tho Company from the war and from the sus- 
pension of their investment (a measure which 
had become necessary by the failure of their 
funds) i to reimburse the losses of private 
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persons duly proved before tho governor and 1 putting to dc.’itti seven'll prisoners of distinc- 
council to renew bis former treaty with tbe tion, some of them bis own relations, of whiise 
Dutch, whicb limited their power of erecting fidelity bo did not feel entirely satisfied, 
fortifications and raising troops, and to re- Among them was the unfortunate Ram Ivar- 
strain the French, should they ever appear rain, a victim to his own avarice and the un- 
.again in tho country, from erecting fortifica* happy divisions m the British Government, 
lions, maintaining forces, bolding lands, or It i.s Mid that be w.as drowned with a bag of 
undertaking the management of land rents. sand fastened round his neck. On the way to 
The treaty being sinned, ilecr iTatSer left Patua, to which place he w.-is returning, Ueer 
Calcutta on the 11th iTuly to join the British Cossim further gratified his disposition for 
force which had been put in motion to effect blood by patting to death the two bankers, 
bis restoration to the throne. It was com- Seit, whom he had sometime before compelled 
manded by Miijor Williams, a king's ofiiccr. to attend him, lest they should give assistance 
On the 19th, an engagement took place, which to the English. Their bodies were exposed, 
terminated in favour of the English, and com- under the care of a guard of sepoys, to the 
pelled the enemy to abandon tbe fort of Knt- voracity of be.asts and birds of prey, th-at they 
■wal. On the 21th, the BritUh force stormed might not he disposed of in conformity with 
the lines of Mootejil, and thus obt.ained pos- the pmcticc of their country ; and on tbe 
session of 3Ioorshednbad and about fifty pieces advance of the English array their bones were 
of cannon. Pursuing their victorious course, found secreted in .an apartment of a house, 
the English, on the 2nd August, crossed a Mongheerwasregularlyattacked, and, after 
ravine in tbe face of the enemy, who w.aited apTacticahIebre.ach had been made, capitulated 
for them on the plain of Geriah, ne.ar Sootec. to the English. The news of this reached 
Here a general engagement took place. The Meer Cossim at Patna, and infliamed him to 
battle was obstinatciy fought, and for a time such a pitch of fury, that he resolved on the 
victory seemed to oscillate between the com- perpetration of an act of wholesale slaughter, 
batants. At one period the enemy had sue- exceeding in enormity even the atrodties of 
ceeded in breaking part of tbe British line, tho Black HSle. While the English army 
and taking possession of some of their cannon ; were on their march towards Slongheer, he 
but the advantage w.as soon recovered, and, addressed a letter to Major Ad.ams, threaten- 
after a desperate conflict of four hours, the ing to put to death his European prisoners, 
precipitate flight of the enemy transferred to and concinding thus: “Exult not upon the 
the English possession of aU tfieir cannon, and success which you have gained, merely by 
of one hundred and fifty boats laden with treachery and night assaults in two or three 
grain. The defeated armyfled to Oatahnnllo, places, over a few jemadars sent by me. By 
a fori sitnate between a chain of lulls and the the will of God yon shall see in what manner 
river, and defended by an intrenchment, on this shall be revenged and retaliated.” He 
whidi were mounted a hundred pieces of was threatened with the utmost vengeance of 
cannon. Ike ditch was deep, about fifty or tbe British nation if the prisoners sustained 
sixty feet wide, and full of water. The ground harm; but neither the desperate gnllt of the 
in front was swampy, and there was no ap- act which was meditated, nor the fearful con- 
parent mode of approach but on tbe bank of seqneuceswliicbmigbtfollowtoitsperpefxator, 
the river where the ground was dry for about deterred Meer Cossim from pving orders for 
s hundred yards ; upon this spot the English its execution. He found a fit instrument in a 
V commenced approaches and bitteries, but the renegade European named Snmroo. The pri- 
tpsjgn was only to deceive the enemy, and sonets were of course unarmed, and in older 
.^.aw off their attention from the point which that this morder might be accomplished with 
was serionsly menaced. On the 5th Septem- the greater facility, a previous search was 
ber, while the enemy were amused by a false instituted for knives and forks, which were 
attack on the bank of the river, the real attack seized and sent away. 

was made at the foot of the hill-s, and after an The 3td of October was the day of slaughter, 

obstinate resistance on the part of the enemy. Some of the victims were surrounded and fired 
attended by great slaughter, the English oh- upon ; others were cut to pieces by the swords 
tained possession of the fort and cannon. It of the soldiers employed in the dreadful work, 
was said, that Meet Cossim had sixty thousand It is said that they made all the resistance in 
men in arms within the intrenchment. The their power by throwing bottles and stones at 
English force, Europeans and sepoys, did not their murderers. Among the murdered was 
exceed three thousand. Mr. Ellis, whose impatience for hostilities had 

Ke victorious army advanced to Mougheer. been so conspicuously displayed, and Mr. Hay, 
This place Meer Cossim had made his capital, who had accompani^ Mr. Amyatt on the mis- 
and had strengthened it as far as time and sion from the English Government to Meer 
circumstances would permit ; but, as he had Cossim. One Englishman only was excepted 
so inclination to sustain a siege in person, be from the sentence of general mas^cre. He 
quilted it on the approach of the English, was a surgeon, namedFullarton, and tbe valne 
leaving a garrison for its defence. He had of his professional knowledge probably was 
previously signalized his temporary residence the cause of his preservation. The English 
there by a ^laracteristic act of cruelty, in prisoners in other places shared the fate of 
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tliOM' nt Pfttna, Mr. Pull.nrlon, iiolwillist.ind- 
iii}; ihu favour wliii-h linil boon sbown hiiii> 
ftfling Fome iniFclviiigs .ao to his own Fccuritj', 
sncccfiiod in cdbcting liis cscajie .al)ont three 
weeks nfter the shincliter of iiis comp.anions. 
1 1 is s.aid tiiiil tlic tot.ai number of Englishmen 
inurdcreil in v.arious plnce.s nmounted to two 
hundred. 

P.atna, whore the principal scene of this 
tragedy had been acted, was soon to pass ont 
of tlie linnds of the miscreant l>y wlmm it had 
l)ccn thus polluted. On the Clh of November 
it was taken by stonn, and friTO tins period 
the fortune of 5lcer Cosshn w.as decided. His 
army was jiursued by that of the English to 
the Kanks of the C.ammnassa, which river he 
crossed to seedi refuge in the territories of the 
sotd>ahd.ar of Oude, with whom lie had ]trc- 
vinusly concluded a treaty. 

This campaign w.a.s most honourable to the 
British force and to those by whom it was 
commanded. Their numbers would bear no 
comparison witii those of the army of Meer 
Cos.sim, which a luilit.ary witness declared to 
be better appointed and Ixator diEci]<lined 
than any he had seen in India before. Meer 
Cossim, though possessed of little inilit.ary 
talent and loss courage, had boon very aiiMous 
to improve his arinj' bj* the introduction of 
EuroiKan discipline, and ho had to a consi- 
derable extent succeeded. 

' \Yhcn Meer Co ss im crossed the Canininass.a. 
the\iu|)cror* nn(iniiu v izic r.w<' .r.c_uucat pp at 
^llahabad^TnnhTFnicTugitivo proccctelT 
abd^V.-us lionourcd with a mo.st gracious recep- 
tion ; but the desire of Moor Cossim that the 
vir.icr should march against tho English was 
evaded, on tho ground that he was about to 
employ his army in reducing to obedience 
some refractory dependants in Bundlecund, 
who had refused payment of revenue ; Alcer 
Cossim offered to undertake the task, and his 
services being accepted, he perfurmed tho duty 
entirely to tho satisfaction of tho vizier, who 
on his return to the c.amp agreed at once to 
march into Bchar in support of tbo claims of 
tho exiled nabob. The Engli.sh autborities 
had been led, by commuiiicntioiis from both 
the vizier and his master tho emperor, to bo- 
liero that Alccr Cossim would bo surrendered, 
or at least stripped of bis wealth and power ; 
but in case of the failuro of this expectation. 
Major C.arnnc (who had succeeded to the com- 
mand of the army) was instructed to advance 
his army to the Lanks of tho Carnmnnssa to 
oppose the entrance of tho enemy into the 
countiy. Unhappily tho services of the army 
could not be depended upon. A spirit of dis- 
affection had widely spread ; some of the 
troops went off to the enemy’s cam]>, and the 
fidelity of those who remained was very doubt- 
ful. Tho mutiny was incited .and kept alive 
principally by a body of French troops, which, 
in the exercise of a very qucstion.ablo policy, 
had been taken into the English service." The 
alleged object of the movement was to obtain 
a donation in recompense of the extraordinary 


labours to which tho troops had been subjected, 
but the distribution nf money only ])nrti.a11y 
allayed tho discontent. The prev.alcnco of this 
feeling in tho army, the .scarcity of provisions, 
and the di.sinclination of Mccr tfaflier to com- 
mence hostilities, all tended to compel the 
British commander to confine himself to acting 
on tho defensive, instead ofadopting the bolder 
line which w.as repeatedly pressed upon him 
from Cnlcirtla. On tho enemy's approach an 
.advance had been resolved u])on, but it was 
subi-cquontly found nccesB.ary to retire upon 
Patna. There, c.arly in tho morning of the 
l.’lth May, tho British force was attacked. 
The conflict lasted till sunset, when tho enemy 
was compelled to retire. Overtures fur accom- 
modation were at this time made both by the 
rmperor and the vizier, but the English au- 
thorities insisted, with great propriety, upon 
tho delivery of Mccr Cossim, tho rufHan 
Sumroo, and tho English dc.certers who had 
fled to the enemy ; and on the other hand, the 
vizier proposed to diminish the territory of 
Meer Jaflicr, by severing from it tho province 
of Bchar. Nothing resulted from these at- 
tempts, re.al or pretended, at negoti.ation ; and 
late in tho month of Juno the enemy returned 
into Oudo, a movement accelerated hy a de- 
monstration made by Major Carnac of«irrying 
hostilities beyond tho frontier. 

Jn the action on the ISth hfay tho British 
troops had behaved most creditably, and from 
this tho council at Calcutta inferred that there 
“•as no re.ason to apprehend any return of in- 
subordination. Major Camac's opinion w.as 
less favourable ; anil ns bis opportunities of 
observation were better, this circuinstanco 
might have shielded an ofEccr of his expe- 
rienced character from the censure with which 
ho was visited by tho council for not entering 
upon a more adventurous course than he 
thought fit to pursue. The name of M.ajor 
Carnac was not unknown in Indian warfare, 
and thoso under whom he served must have 
been aware that he was not a man likely to 
evade encountering the enemy without good 
c.ausc. Ho had avowed his opinion that the 
army under his command, " if stanch, was 
a full match for tho enemy but he had added 
an expression of his fear, that the open display 
of diSiaffeotion bad only been kept down by the 
fc.ar of punishment and the want of opportu- 
nity; and that numerous desertions would 
have taken pl.aco bad not desertion been ren- 
dered exceedingly difficult by "the position be 
bad taken, and the good look-out that was 
kept.” While he held the command solitary 
inst-mces of insubordination were not -of un- 
freqiient occurrence ; and his successor. Major 
Munro, found the army, on his arrival to as- 
sume the command, in a state which, in bis 
judgment, called for the infliction of punish- 
ment, extensive; summary, and severe. The 
latter officer, who was in the king's service, 
had. been called from Bombay with as many 
troops, both king’s and Company'sgMp^ld 
be spared from that presidency, ■ 
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of the alarm created by the invasion from 
Oude. Arriving at Ciilcntta, he lost no time 
in proceeding with the troops which had ac- 
companied him to Patna. The army previ- 
ously assembled there, Europeans and sepoys, 
were in a state of mutiny. Desertions were 
frequent, and the mutineers soon went to the 
extent of threatening to carry off their officers 
and deliver them up to the enemy. Not only 
did they clamour for payment of a donation 
alleged to have been promised by the nabob, 
but an augmentation of pay was demanded ; 
and the entire force of the British which had 
been assembled in the neighbourhood of Patna 
seemed on the point of breaking up. Such 
being tbe situation of the army, Major Munro, 
to use his own words, "determined to en- 
deavour to conquer that mutinous disposition 
in them before” he “ would attempt to con- 
quer the enemy.” In the spirit of this deter- 
mination, he proceeded with a detachment 
and four field-pieces to one of the cantonments 
at a short distance from Patna. On the day 
of his arrival a battalion of sepoys marched 
off with their arms and accoutrements to join 
the enemy. A party, consisting of a hundred 
Europeans and a battalion of sepoys, whose 
officers reported that they might be depended 
upon, was despatched with two field-pieces in 
pursuit of the deserters. They came up \rith 
them in the night, surprised them while asleep, 
made them prisoners, and marched them back 
to the cantonment. The officer commanding 
the detachment sent forward an ejtpress, an- 
nouncing the precise hour at which his arrival 
with the prisoners might be expected) and 
Major Munro was prepared to receive them 
with the troops under arms. He immediately 
ordered their officers to pick out from the de- 
seiters fifty of those who bore tbe worst 
character, and who were likely to have been 
authors of the movement, or chief actors in it. 
Tliis being done, a further selection of the 
twenty-four reputed to be the worst men in 
the fifty was made, and these were immediately 
,ilaced upon trial before a field coprt-martm 
composed of native officers assembled on the 
spot. They were found guilty of mutiny and 
desertion, and sentenced to sufier death, the 
mode of carrying the sentence into effect being i 
left to the direction of the commander-in-chiefi 
He ordered them forthwith to be bound to the 
guns, and blown awaj’. The order was no 
sooner made known th.m four grenadiers re- 
presented, that os they had always enjoyed the 
post of honour, they were entitled to suffer 
first. Tlieir desire was complied with, the 
four men bound to the guns were released, the 
grcn.'idicrs fastened in their, places and exe- 
cuted. The officers of the native troops in the 
field then informed the m-ajor that the sepoys 
were resolved not to permit any more men to 
(suffer. He immediately directed the four field- 

i iifccs to l,e loaded with grape-shot, and the 
•Europeans to be drav.-n up with the guns in 
intervals between them. Tlie officers who 
had made the communication were commanded 
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to return to the heads of their battalions, and- 
the men were ordered to ground their arms 
under pain of being fired upon in case of dis- 
obedience or attempt at flight. The order was 
complied with — sixteen more of the offenders 
were blown away, and the remaining four 
i carried to another cantonment where consi- 
derable desertion bad taken place, there to 
: suffer in like manner. From this time mutiny 
i and desertion were at an end. Such measures 
can only be justified strong necessity, and 
: though it is impossible to regard them without 
a feeling of horror, we must not, under the 
indulgence of such a feeling, forget the para- 
mount necessity of upholding military loyalty 
and subordination, and tbe direful mischief of 
which an insurgent army might be the cause. 

The army being once more in a state in 
which it might be trusted to meet au enemy. 
Major Munro prepared to take' the field as 
early ns possible after the rains; the 15th 
September was fixed for the rendezvous of the 
troops from the different cantonments. Before 
the army was put in motion, intelligence was 
received that the enemy bad advanced several 
parties of horse, and thrown up some breast- 
work on the banks of the Soane to impede the 
passage of the English. To remove this ob- 
stacle, Major Champion was despatched with a 
detachment and four field-pieces to cross the 
river some miles below the place where the 
main body were to pass, and advance on the 
opposite bank for tbe purpose of dislodging 
the enemy and covering the landing of the 
British troops. It was important that Major 
Champion should arrive on one side of the 
river at the same time that the main body 
reached the other. Tbe movements of both 
parts of the British force were regulated with 
a view to secure this — and with so' much pre- 
cision were they executed, that Major Cham- 
pion’s detachment began to fire on the enemy 
at the moment when tbe van of Major Munro’s 
army appeared on the opposite bank. The 
enemy was soon dislodged — tbe English force 
was thus enabled to cross the river without 
molestation, and in four hours the operation 
was completed. Major Munro then continued 
bis march towards Buxar, where tbe enemy 
lay. On the 22nd October he arrived there, 
and encamped just beyond the range of the 
enemy’s shot. He found them intrenched with 
tbe Ganges on their left and the village of 
Buxar in their rear. Tlie first intention of 
Major Munro was to attack them before day- 
break on the morning after his arrival. Some . 
spies were sent out to ascertain in what part 
of their encampment the force of their artil- 
lery lay, where the tents of the vizier and 
Mcer Cossim stood, and whether the British 
artillery eould be brought to bear on the 
enemy’s right. Major Munro being resolved to 
avoid attacking them on their left, in order, 
said he, " that we might have a better chance 
to drive them into the Ganges than they should 
ns.” Midnight arrived without bringing b.vck 
the spies. The British commander concluded 
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Itint thoy lintl fnllon into tiic Iinnils of tlic 
enemy, nnd he resolved to jiostponc the nttack 
till the followinp: morning. As the day broke, 
two of tho spies returned, and roiwrted that 
the cnoniy had been under arms all night, that 
thej' had been moving their artillery, and that 
the women and treasure had been 'sent away. 
A rfC'/itnoiVaiicc took place, and many of the 
cncm 3 ''B troops were perceived under arms, 
but not beyond the intrenchmonts ; and it was 
the opinion of ^lajor Munro and all the ofTicerB 
who accompanied him, that tho bustle appar- 
ent in the enemy's c.amp w.aa a feint. “In 
this belief," said tho major, "I returned to 
our camp, wishing they would come out and 
attack us, for our .army was encamped in order 
of battle." Uis wish was gratified. At eight 
o'clock tho ficld-ofliccr of the d.a}' announced 
that the enemy's right w.as in motion, .and that 
he w.as confident that they were sorionslj* re- 
solved on m.aking an attack. The drums were 
immedi.ately oialercd to boat to anus, tho troops 
advanced from their encampment, and in a few 
minutes were ready to receive the approaching 
enemy. The action commenced at nine and 
raged till twelve, when the enemy g.ave way. 
They retired, however, leisurely, blowing up 
several tumbrils and three barge magazines of 
owder as they went off. Tlio British army 
roko into columns to pursue; but pursuit 
•w.as frustrated by the vizier sacrificing part of 
his anny to preserve tho remainder. Two 
miles from tho field of battle was a rhatlct, 
over which a bridge of boats h.ad been con- 
structed. This tho enemy dcslroyeil before 
their rear had passed over ; and through this 
act about two thousand of them were drowned 
or otherwise lost. Destructive ns was this 
proceeding, it svas, says Jlajor Munro, “the 
best picco of gcncrabship Sliooj.ah-ad-Dowlah 
showra that day ; bcc.auEc, if 1 had crossed the 
rivulet with the army, I ■would either have 
taken or drowned his whole army in tho Ca- 
rnmnassa, and come up with his treasure and 
jewels, and Cossiin Ali Khan's jewels, which, 
I was informed, .amounted to between two and 
three millions." 

The British force cng.aged in this memorable 
battle consisted of eight hundred and fifty-seven 
Europc.ans, five thousand two hundred and 
ninety-seven sepoys, and nine hundred and 
eighteen native c.avalry, making n total of seven 
thousand and seventy-two men. They bad a 
train of artilleiy of twenty field-pieces. Tlio 
force of tho enemy, according to some reports, 
amounted to sixty thousand men, and the 
lowest estimate fixes it at forty thousand. Of 
this vast number two thousand were left dead 
upon tho field of b.attIo, exclusive of those who 
perished from the destruction of the bridge ; 
the enemy also lost one hundred and thirty- 
three pieces of cannon of various sizes. The 
loss of tho English in killed and wounded w.as 
severe, amounting to no less than eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven. The situation of the 
wounded enemy was pitiable, but they received 
nil the attention which it was in the power of 
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the victors to afford. Surgic.al nssisbance could 
not l)C rendered, for all that was available was 
insufficient to meet the wants of the wounded 
of the English .army ; but for five successive 
days tho field w.as traversed in search of those 
I in whom life was not extinct, and rice .and 
water bestowed on all who •would receive it. 
To ensure the due discharge of this humatie 
provision, it was personally superintended by 
the commander-in-chief, who thus showed that, 
although when circumstances required severity 
he would not shrink from its exercise, he was 
not less prompt in executing tho gentle offices 
of charity than in enforcing ohcdienco to the 
demands of militaiy law. 

On tho day after the battle the emperor ad- 
dressed a letter to Major Munro, congratu- 
l.ating him on tho victory which ho had g.aincd 
over tho vizier — by whom tho emperor alleged 
he had been trc.atcd ns a prisoner — soliciting 
the protection of tho English, and .adding, that 
though he had been in c.amp with the vizier, ho 
had left him on tho night before the battle. 
Tho British army remained several days at 
Buxar, making provision for tho wounded .and 
burying tho dc.ad. Major Munro then marched 
in tho direction of Benares. Tho emperor 
marched with his guards in the same direction, 
.and every night pitched his tent within a very 
short distance of the British encampment. 
Subsequently to tho transmission of the letter, 
tho Emperor had sought an interview with 
Major Munro, in which ho renewed his request 
for British protection, and offered to bestow in 
return the dominions of Sboojnb-.ad-DowIah, 
or any thing else which tho British govern- 
ment might please to demand. Major Munro 
h.ad referred the subject to those under whom 
he was acting, and declined giiang any coun- 
tenance to tho emperor's wishes until author- 
ized by instructions from Calcutta. At length 
instructions arrived. They were favourable 
to the emperor, and he was thenceforward 
regarded as under British protection. 

Tho emperor was not tho only person who 
had reason to corapl.ain of the friendship of 
Shoojah-nd'DowIab. Mcer Cossim had be- 
come anxious to enjoy his alliance at a greater 
distance, and in the hope of escaping had pro- 
posed to depart for a season under pretence of 
collecting revenue. The wary vizier was not 
to be thus deceived. Suspecting that the real 
purpose of tho proposed expedition was not 
that which was professed, he objected to its 
being undertaken, and Meer Cossim was com- 
pelled to submit. But though the vizier thus 
refused to allow his friend an opportunity of 
collecting bis revenues, he was not disposed 
to forget that Meer Cossim had purchased his 
alliance by an engagement to pay a monthly 
subsidy. Payment was demanded, but Meer 
Cossim pleaded his inability to comply. . The 
vizier then called to bis aid the name ' of his 
master the emperor, who, he affirmed, was 
pressing for the Bengal tribute, and that if it 
were not forthwith paid, the effects of Meer 
Cossim would be seized by the imperial 
H 
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officers. Meer Cossim, as "waB natural, 
besought the friendly offices of the vizier to 
avert this extremity ; but the vizier declared 
that he could not interfere, and that the 
accounts must be settled with the emperor. 
Meer Cossim felt, or affected to be in despair ; 
and to shame the vizier into greater conside- 
ration, he relinquished the state which he bad 
been accustomed to maintain, and assumed 
the mortified habit and bearing of a devotee. 
Ti»e vizier, hearing of the change, appeared 
greatly shocked ; he lost no time in visiting the 
desponding prince, and by repeated assurances 
of the undiminisbed warmth and sincerity of 
his friendship, at length induced him to aban- 
don the dress and deportment by which his 
feelings of disappointment and dejection were 
expressed, and reassunie his princely habili- 
ments and mode of life. But Meer Cossim 
had yet to gain further experience of the 
character of his friend. His troops became 
clamorous for their pay, and surrounded the 
tent of their master, demanding a settlement. 
Meer Cossim was unprepared with the ordi- 
nary silver currency of the country ; and to 
appease them he was obliged to have recourse 
to a cherished hoard of gold. This, however, 
was not a process to be repeated, and to avoid 
the necessity of again resorting to it, Meer 
Cossim resolved to get rid of an army which 
ho was no longer able to pay without trench- 
ing upon resources that were reserved for the 
last pressure of extremity. The riotous troops 
were headed by Snmroo, the wretch who had 
been the willing instrument of executing the 
murderous orders of the Nabob at Patna. To 
him Meer Cossim communicated bis intention 
of dispensing with the services of the force 
which he had commanded, and he requested 
that the cannon, as well as the arms and ac- 
coutrements of the men, might be returned to 
one of his officers. Sumroo was not prepared 
to recognize the justness of the dem.and ; ho 
' had a strong opinion of the right of posses- 
>. He answered that the articles belonged 
those who had them in their keeping, 
<>d his pmctico illustrated his principle. 
Ho immediately tendered the services of him- 
self and his balbalions to the vizier, by whom 
thc-y were most graciously accepted. Such an 
accession to tho vizier's army was valuable ; 
and it is not recorded that the prince enter- 
tained anyscrnples on account of the arms and 
equipments of tho men having been furnished 
at the expense of his friend. This transfer 
had taken place before the battle of Buxar. 
Sumroo had there acted on behalf of the 
vizier ; but, as has been scon, he gained for 
his new employer neither honour nor advan- 
tage. Ibt! day after the discharge of tho 
troops by SIccr Cossim bis tents were snr- 
rout.dod by the troops of the vizier, who, sub- 
pectin* tli.at his friend's stock of gold was not 
cxlisnsUd, was desirous of transferring it into 
hi* oan cofTtrs. Sfeer Cossim was mounted 
on an ckf bant, and carried to the c.amp of his 
ally. A rigid investigation was made ns to the 


extent of bis effects, and all tbat could be dis- 
covered were appropriated by the vizier. Meer, 
Cossim, however, was able to secrete a number 
of valuable jewels, which were despatched by 
one of his followers to the Eobilla country. 

In the plunder of bis friend, the vizier oV 
served neither moderation nor mercy. He' 
would have taken the last rupee which Meer 
Cossim possessed, if he had been able to dis- 
cover where it was deposited. But while 
thus indulging his rapacity without restraint, 
he steadily refused — and his conduct in this 
respect was certainly creditable — to surrender 
Meer Cossim into the bands of the English. 
The demand had been made before the ^ttle 
of Buxar and rejected ; it was repeated after- 
wards with no better success. When Major 
Munro arrived at Benares, the vizier de- 
spatched to him an envoy, named Beny Baha- 
dur, to make proposals of peace. The major 
insisted, ns a preliminary, upon the delivery 
of Meer Cossim and Sumroo. Beny Bahadur 
declared the concession of this demand to be 
impossible, but said, that, if it were aban- 
doned, the vizier would give twenty-five lacs 
of rupees to the Company towards the ex- 
penses of the war, twenty-five lacs to the 
army, and eight lacs to the British com- 
mander. The manner in which the proposal 
was received by Major Munro is thus related 
by himself : — “ My answer was, that if he gave 
me all the lacs in his ire.nsniy, I would make 
no peace with him until he bad delivered 
me np those murdering 'rascals; for I never 
could think tbat my receiving eleven or twelve 
lacs of rupees was a sufficient atonement for 
the blood of those unfoitunate gentlemen who 
were murdered at Patna.” This decisive de- 
claration silenced the viziei's envoy, and be 
departed. He returned after a time, in the 
hope of softening the British commander, but 
the latter refused to vary his determination in 
the slightest degree. Beny Bahadur then 
requested tbat an officer, named Captain 
Stables, might accompany him back, as the 
iC-iptain was familiar with the country lan- 
guage, and the vizier wished to make a pro- 
posal to him. The officer whose presence was 
thus sought was left by bis commander at per- 
fect liberty to accept or decline this invitation 
according to bis own discretion. Major Munro 
told him that he neither advised nor wished him 
to go, as he might perhaps meet the fate of tho 
sufferers of Patna. 'Captain Stables, however, 
resolved to incur the danger, and he proceeded 
to the vizier’s camp. A compromise was now 
proposed. Shoojah-ad-Howlah would not de- 
liver up Meer Cossim, but he was ready to 
Tyithdr.aw from him his protection (if proteO- 
tion it wore) and connive at his escape. “With 
regard to Sumroo, the vizier was prepared to 
go further. He would not surrender him, 
though bis scruple was inexplicable, in.'ismuch 
as tho course which ho proposed ns a substi- 
tute for this measure wiis more dishonoumblo 
than tbo surrender would b.'ivo been. His 
plan was that two or three gentlemen from 
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the English' Ciimp who were acquainted with power more conspicuous than was desired ; and 
, Sumroo’s person should ■visit the cnmp of the to remove the succession out of the family of 
vizier. _ Sumroo was then to be invited to an the late nabob might, as the council observed, 
entertainment, and amidst the festive rites “ create troubles." But though the new nabob 
was to meet his death, in presence of the Eng- apparently ascended the mnsnud according to 
^Tish witnesses. The vizier supported his plan ordinary rules, he was, in effect, but the cresr 
by an argument seldom neglected in the field of ture of the British power, and in bestowing 
Oriental dialectics — he offered Captain Stables on him the throne, the opportunity afforded 
a large sum to use his influence with his com- for adding to the stability of that power was 
mander to get the terms accepted ; but the not neglected. The tendency of events for 
project was not one likely to meet the counte- some years past had been to throw on the 
nance of Englishmen, and its iiamer was still Company’s government the' military defence 
doomed to find his proposals rejected. of the three pro'vinces. They were now to be 

All hope of making terms ■with Shoojah-ad- formally invested with this office. The nabob 
Dowlah being at an end, the British army was to be relieved from the expense of keep- 
continued its march towards Allahabad, ing up any greater military force than might 
Chunarghur was besieged and a practicable be necessary for purposes of state; for the 
breach effected, but the assault failed through maintenance of internal peace, and for enforc- 
the bad behaviour of the sepoys, and the sue- ing the collection of revenue. To meet the 
cess of a second was frustrated in like manner increased expense that would thus he thrown 
by the failure of the European troops who led on the Company, a monthly payment of five 
the van : these running back, the whole gave lacs, which Meer Jaffier had made for a short 
way. In the meantime Shoojah-ad-Dowlah time, was to be continued. In adverting to 
was endeavouring to get into the rear of the the incapacity of the new nabob, the council 
British army, and one object of this move- had promised to take care that proper officers 
ment was to carry off the emperor. But the were appointed for the management of the 
attempt was unsuccessful. Major Munro affairs of the government. To ensure this was 
converted the siege of Chunarghur into a the next object of anxiety. The old nabob 
blockade, and leaving a sufficient force to had been madly attached to a man named 
maintain it, retired with the rest of the army Nuncomar, one of the most faithless and pro- 
to Benares. Shoojah-ad-Dowlah continuing to fligate politicians that could be found even in 
approach, the English commander concentrated an Eastern court; to him all the power of 
his force by withdrawing the detachment from the state had been committed almost without 
Chunarghur in expectation of a general action, control. Huncomar was an enemy, and a 
The two armies, however, long remained in a treacherous enemy, to the English. The dimi- 
state of quiescence, and before actmty was notion of bis power was consequently indis- 
again manifested. Major Munro had relin- pensable to the security of their interests, and 
quished his command and quitted India. this it was proposed to effect by transferring the 

The death of Meer Jaffier, which occurred exercise of the chief authority in the state to 
in February, placed the throne of Bengal once one believed to be better entitled to confi- 
more at the disposal of the English authorities, dence. The man selected for the office of 
The competitors were Noojum-ad-Dowlah, the chief minister was named Mahomed Reza 
second son of Meer Jaffier (but the eldest Khan, and the favour shewn him by the Eng- 
snrviving), and the infant son of Meerun. lish gave Nuncomar an opportunity of insinu- 
The former was on the verge of manhood, the ating that it was intended to place him on the 
latter was only about six years of age. As throne. Nuncomar’s station gave him great 
both were illegitimate, neither had any legal influence, and his cunning and activity enabled 
right to the succession ; but both had enjoyed him to make the best use of it for advancing 
the advantage of having been publicly recog- his own ends. Without concert with the Eng- 
nized by the former nabob as entitled to it. lish authorities he had applied to the emperor 
The British Government determined in favour for sunnuds confirming Hoojum-ad-Dowlah in 
of the candidate of riper age. Their decision the succession ; and they arrived before the 
appears to have been influenced by a regard formal recognition of the nabob by the British 
to the public feeling in his favour, and by a government had taken place. But the power 
prudent desire to avoid giving to the succes- of that government was in the ascendant, 
sion the appearance of a new revolution. Bre- The influence of the objections raised by Nnn- 
viously the new nabob seems not to have stood comar to the terms proposed by them had 
high in their esteem. They avowed that they been removed — a treaty founded on those 
had no favourable opinion either of his terms had been signed, and Mahomed Reza 
abilities or his character ; but, barring his ille- Khan had been acknowledged as naib or chief 
gitimacy,Hoojum-nd-Dow]ah was the successor manager. Besides the military defence of the 
to whom the Mahometan law pointed. The country, and the recommendation or appoint- 
Eon of Meerun was an infant, as were tlie ment of the chief minister of the nabob, the 
younger children of Meer Jaffier, and though council had stipulated for such a degree of 
the elevation of one of these might have con- influence in the appointment of of 

tributed to increase the actual power of the revenueas should be sufficient, it 
Cempany, it would also have rendered that to guard against any ■P-^rant ^ ' ‘ 
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important branch of the public service. All 
these arrangements may fairly be supposed to 
have had their origin in an honest zeal for the 
beneSt of the Company by -whose servants 
they were made, and of the country to -which 
they belonged. The same favourable -view 
cannot be taken of their conduct in another 
instance. They renewed with Noojnm-ad- 
Howlah the agreement contained in the last 
treaty made with his father for continuing to 
the English the privilege of carrying on the 
inland trade free from duties, excepting the 
two and a half per cent, paid on salt. Not only 
was this unreasonable and unjust in itself, but 
it was in direct contravention of positive 
orders from the Company at home. The Conrt 
of Directors, by letter dated 8th of February, 
1764, had required the inland trade to be dis- 
continued. The Court of Proprietors shortly 
afterwards recommended a reconsideration of 
the subject with a -view to its regulation in 
such a manner as should “prevent all further 
disputes between the soubahdar and the Com- 
pany.” The Court of Directors accordingly, 
m a letter dated the let June, 1764, derived 
the council of Fort William to form, -with the 
approbation of the nabob— in the language of 
the dispatch, “ with his free -will and consent, 
and in such a manner as not to afford any just 
grounds of complaint” — a proper and equi- 
table plan for carrying on the pri-vate trade : 
but it is to be remarked, in giving these direc- 
tions, the Conrt took occasion to express their 
disapprobation of those articles in the treaty 
with 3Ieer JafSer which provided for the im- 
munity of the Company’s servants from cus- 
toms duties except on salt, while the general 
exemption granted by Meer Cossim was to be 
reversed. The Court -write, "'These are terms 
which appear to be so'veiy injurious to the 
nabob and to the natives, that they cannot, in 
the very nature of them, tend to any thing 
but the producing general heart-burnings and 
disaffection ; and consequently there c.an be 
'Htlc reason to expect that tranquillity in the 
'Otty can be permanent : the orders there- 
e in our said letter of the Sth of February” 
<hc orders directing the entire abandonment 
of the inland trade — “are to remain in forc^ 
until a more equitable and satisfactory plan 
can be formed and adopted.” In the face of 
these orders, the council of Calcutta inserted 
in their treaty with Noojum-ad-Dowlah an 
article, reserving to the servants of the Com- 
pany the privilege of continuing to trade upon 
the same terms as had been granted by Meer 
Jaffier — terms which the Directors declared 
injurious to both prince and people, and 
incompatible -with the tranquillity of the 
country. Well might the authority whose 
orders were thus set at nought address those 
by whom the new treaty was framed and con- 
cluded, in language of severe and indignant 
reproof. In expre--sirig their opinion upon 
tho treaty, the Court, after adverting to this 
articl*’- and to their previon; orders, say, “we 
must and do consider what yon Imve done a-s 


an express breach and violation of our orders, 
and as a determined resolution to sacrifice the 
interests of the Company and the peace of the 
country to lucrative and selfish views. This 
unaccountable behaviour puts an end to all 
confidence in those who made this treaty.” 

While the private trade -was thus secured for 
the benefit of the Company’s servants in gen- 
eral, those who hadbeen instrumental in placing 
the new nabob on the throne had' the usual 
opportunities of promoting their own specicul 
interests. Presents of large amount were ten- 
dered, and though for a time the members of 
council displayed a decent coyness, they were 
not unrelenting : asusual on such occasions, their 
scruples gave way before the arguments of their 
tempters. The nabob dispensed his weiilth with 
a liberality becoming his rank. The gratitude 
of Mahomed Eeza Khan was manifested by 
the earnestness with which he pressed a parti- 
cipation in his good fortune upon those who 
had bestowed it on him; and Juggut Seit, 
anxious for the support of the British council 
in aiding his influence -with the nabob, was 
ready, in the spirit of commercial speculation, 
to purchase it. Mr. Tansittart had retired 
from the government before the death of Meer 
JatBer, and the chair was occupied by Mr. 
Spencer, a gentleman who, most opportunely 
for himself, had been brought from Bombay 
just in time to improve his fortune to the ex- 
tent of two lacs of rupees. Among other large 
sharers in the shower of wealth -were Messrs. 
Johnstone, Leycester, Senior, and Middleton. 
These gentlemen bad formed a deputation, to 
whom was entrusted the arrangement with 
the nabob of the terms of the treaty. Mr. 
Johnstone had formerly laid do-wn the prin- 
ciple that money bestowed in reward of service 
rendered by the representatives of the Com- 
pany, and by their power and influence, right- 
fully belonged to the Company; he had 
expressed a tender regard for the reputation of 
Mr. Vanrittart and his colleagues, by recom- 
mending the diversion of Meer Cossim’s 
bounty into another channel, lest suspidon 
should attach to their motives ; and be had 
manifested some disappointment, that when a 
bond of large amount was ofiered them, it had 
not been immediately placed to the credit of 
the Company. His -views had undergone a 
change, neither the cause nor the process of 
which is anywhere explained ; but be accepted 
(and did not place to the credit of the Company) 
t-wo lies and thirty-seven thousand rupees — 
his share thns considerably exceeding that of 
the governor. Mr. Senior received one lac 
twenty-two thonsnnd five hundred mpoes ; 
Mr. Middleton one lac twenty-two thousand 
five hundred ; Mr. Leycester one lac twelve 
thousand five hundred. Messrs. Pleydell, 
Burdett, and Gray, members of conncil, re- 
ceived one lac each. How the money had 
been merited in the case ot Mr. Burdett docs 
not .appear, as he had voted alone for calling 
the infant son ot Mccnin to the throne. Per- 
Imps it was to prevent trouble arising from his 
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discontent. A scarcely less remarkable object 
of the nabob’s generosity was Mr. Gideon 
Johnstone, who was not in the council, nor at 
the time had ever been in the Company’s ser- 
vice ; ho received fifty thousand rupees for no 
reason that can be discovered, except that he 
was the brother of the gentleman who was 
chief of the deputation. 

'While the arrangements consequent on the 
death of Meer Jaffier were in progress, the* 
war in the northern provinces continued to be ! 
carried on to the advantage of the English. 
The council being, however, anxious to bring ' 
it to an end, made a very extraordinary pro- 
posal towards accommodation. The demand: 
tor the surrender of Meer Cossim and Sumroo | 
being the principal obstacle, they expressed 
their willingness to recede from it on one con- 
dition, and the condition was, that the vizier 
should put Meer Cossim and Sumroo to death 
“as an act of justice.” The Court of Direc- 
tors, when informed of the proposal, declared 
it impossible to believe that this experiment 
on the vizier’s regard for his friends was 
seriously meant, adding very justly, “ if the 
law of hospitality forbad his delivering them 
up. Surely it forbade his murdering them.” 

Chnnarghur and Allahabad surrendered to 
the English in February. In the latter place 
the emperor took up his residence. The vizier 
fled to Lucknow, and from thence to seek 
refuge among the Rohillas. Meer Cossim had 
made his escape from the protection of the! 
vizier, and followed the jewels which he had ; 
preserved from the plunder to which he bad 
been subjected. Sumroo, having no affection < 
for a falling cause, was seeking a new service. 

The power of the vizier had indeed been | 
completely broken, and the English were in a 
condition to strip him altogether of dominion, 
or to tolerate his retention of it upon anyj 
terms which they pleased to dictate ; but 
before his fate was determined, Mr. Spencer I 
had ceased to be the head of the British 
government in Bengal, and Clive, who during 
his residence in England had been created an 
Irish peer, arrived on the 3rd of May to 
supply bis place. 

The new governor was accompanied from 
England by two civil servants of the Company, 
Mr. Sumner and Mr. Sykes ; and these, with 
-Mr. Verelst and General Carnac, were to form 
a select committee, vested with extraordinary 
powers, to pursue whatever means they should 
judge most proper to restore peace and tran- 
quillity to the country. 'Whenever it could 
be done conveniently, the council at large 
were to he consulted ; hut the power of deter- 
mining was to rest in the committee alone. 
As soon as peace and tranquillity should be 
“restored and established in the soubahdar- 
sbip of Bengal,” the extraordinary powers of 
the committee were to cease, and the com- 
mittee itself to be dissolved. At the time of 
Clive's arrival, the son of Meer Jaffier was in 
peaceful possession of the tlirone of Bengal, 
under the protection oi the English Govern- 
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ment, before whose victorious arms the vizier 
was flying ; whilej with the emperor, relations 
of friendly alliance had been established. Clive 
seems to have been disappointed that there 
was 80 little left for him to achieve ; and he 
felt more especially aggrieved by the govern- 
ment having provided a successor to Meer 
Jaffier before his arrival. The promptitude 
of the council might have been influenced by 
views of personal advantage ; but the dissatis- 
faction of Clive was unreasonable, and must 
be referred to a feeling more lofty, perhaps, 
than that of his rivals, but not more disin- 
terested. The ardour of the council might be 
stimulated by cupidity, while the complaints 
of Clive were the &uits of disappointed am- 
bition. 

The committee lost no time in entering 
upon their duties ; hut, as might have been 
expected, the members of the council showed 
no alacrity in recognizing their authority. 
Mr. Leycester and Mr. Johnstone were de- 
sirous of obtaining some explanation from the 
committee as to the meaning and intent of 
their powers, which were especially limited to 
the restoration of peace and tranquillity ; but 
Clive answered that he would not discuss such 
points — ^that the committee themselves were 
the sole judges of their own powers, and were 
resolved to carry them into execution. The 
fierce and haughty bearing of Clive silenced 
his opponents, if it did not satisfy them. 

A subject which was among those that first 
occupied the attention of the committee was 
one which the council would gladly have post- 
poned. The enormous presents, by which 
many of the Company’s servants had enriched 
themselves at the expense of opulent and 
powerful natives, had attracted attention at 
home. The danger and the scandal of per- 
mitting such practices to he continued without 
restraint had been felt, and it had been re- 
solved to prepare forms of covenant to be 
executed by the civil and military servants of 
the Company, binding them not to accept the 
gift of any land, rents, or revenue whatever, 
nor of any other property, beyond a small 
amount, without the consent of the Court of 
Directors. The covenants had arrived at 
Calcutta in January, but the council had not 
taken any steps towards procuring their exe- 
cution ; and, indeed, as the death of Meer 
Jaffier and the accession of his eldest surviving 
son immediately followed the arrival of the 
covenants, it is obvious that a hasty execution 
of those documents would to the council have 
been exceedingly inconvenient. It appears, 
also, that they disapproved of them on princi- 
ple ; they thought them too unreasonable and 
absurd to be adopted or acted upon. One of 
their own body stated that he had heard from 
his brethren that the regulation appeared to 
them so new and extraordinary, and seemed 
liable to so many objections, that they pro- 
posed sending home a remonstrance against 
it, setting forth their reasons for judging the 
measure inexpedient and improper. The select 
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committee took a difTorent viow. They pe- 
remptorily required that the covenants should 
be executed ; and the demand met with 
little resistance, though it excited much dis- 
content. 

A very unfavourable report of the conduct 
of those who had been engaged in placing 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah on the throne w.as made by 
the select committee to the Court of Directors. 
Some of Clive’s opponents were men of energy 
scarcely infeiior to his own ; but ho had the 
power to crush them, and was not indisposed 
to exert it. Some of the discontented, to 
avert worse consequences, retired ; some of 
the more refractory were suspended, and no 
inconsiderable number were ultimately dis- 
missed the service. Mahomed Beza Eh.an 
was exonerated from the ch.arges prefeiTed 
agiiinst him, but he was not permitted to enjoy 
his vast power unimpaired. The nabob had 
manifested great dislike to the arrangement 
by which it had been placed in his bands, and 
it was reduced by admitting Juggut Seit and 
Hoydooloob to a participation. The nabob 
gained nothing by this division of power ; but 
it might possibly in some degree soothe his 
irritated feelings, and it had the additional 
recommendation of annoying Clive’s. oppo- 
nents. 

More important matters remained to bo 
adjusted — the conclusion of the war with the 
vizier, the settlement of the relations of the 
Company with the emperor, and anew arrange- 
ment with the nabob ; for this, too, formed 
part of the plans of Clive. The vizier, with 
his allies, the Mahrattas, having on the 8rd of 
May been defeated by the English, he signi- 
fied, a few days afterwards, his desire of peace, 
upon any conditions which the victors might 
think fit to prescribe. Clive proceeded to the 
English camp to arrange the terms ; and the 
vanquished prince had no reason to complain 
. of their harshness. The transfer of the entire 
'Inmi ions of the vizier to the emperor had 
' seriously contemplated ; but the design 
; regarded by Clive (as well as by the Court 
)irectors at home, when they became aware 
the X'l'njoct) as impolitic and dangerous. 
-'The vizier was therefore restored to the pos- 
session of all the territories which he had 
previously governed, with the exception of 
Korah, and such piirts of the province of 
Allahabad as were then actually occupied by 
the emperor. A defensive alliance was to 
subsist between the vizier, the nabob, and the 
English ; the latter were to cany on trade 
duty free ; but the vizier objected to granting 
them permission to establish factories within 
his dominions, and the claim was not pressed. 
The surrender of Meer Cossim and Sumroo 
was no longer within the vizier’s power — one 
impediment to peace was thus removed, and 
the prince evinced no reluctance to stipulate 
that he would never 'entertain, receive, or 
countenance them. As an indemnification for 
the expenses of the war, he agreed to pay fifty 
lacs of rupees within thirteen months. This 
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! amount Clive and the select committee allowed 
to bo inadequate ; but the reasons which they 
urged against pressing for more were creditable 
both to their libor.aIity and prudence. The 
vizier’s “ circumstances,” they represented, 
“ would not niford more without oppressing 
the country, and thereby Laying the found<a- 
tion of future contention and trouble.” This 
explanation was followed by pointing out that 
no jnonoy had been granted “for any other 
consideration whatsoever.” Tlio intent of this 
remark is obvious ; but ns some of the select 
committee were not distinguished for shunning 
the favours of fortune, its good taste is less 
palp.able. 

The emperor was less fortunate than his 
rebellious officer. Hot only was bis expecta- 
tion of establishing himself in the pl.ace of the 
vizier disappointed, but in the settlement of 
his recognized claims to tribute from Bengal, 
more regard was shown to the convenience of 
those who had to p.ay th.an to the right of him 
who had to receive. The emperor demanded 
the amount, in money and jaghire, which h.ad 
been fixed by engagements with hleer Jaffier 
and Meer Cossim. Clive successfully objected 
to the jaghire, and five lacs and n half of rupees 
were thus nnnu.al]y saved to the revenues of 
Bengal. This point being yielded, the emperor 
applied for the arrears which were due, amount- 
ing to thirty-two lacs. Clive answered that it 
was impossible to pay one rupee, on account 
of the impoverishment of the treasury from 
various causes, more especially the war, which 
he did not fail to remind the emperor had been 
m,aintained partly on his majesty’s account. 
The emperor resisted this attempt to confiscate 
:the arrears of his tribute, and the “obstinacy” 
of the English negotiators (so it is termed 
by themselves) drew from him expressions of 
“warmth and displeasure ; ” but the descendiint 
of the emperors of Delhi had no choice but to 
abandon bis claim with a good gr.ace, or to 
continue to assert it without any hope of pro- 
fiting by his pertinacity. He took the former 
course, and the thirty-two lacs of arrears were 
numbered among things to be forgotten. The 
negotiation proceeded, and in its progress 
the English government gained .an important 
accession to its power and influence. The 
emperor had some years before offered to 
bestow upon the Company the dewanny, or 
collection of the revenue, of the three provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, but it was then 
declined. It was now solicited, bestowed, and 
accepted. The English East-India Company 
was acknowledged as the representative of the 
throne of Delhi in the three provinces ; and 
the nizamut, or the executive functions of 
government, being at the same time confirmed 
to the nabob, the British authorities were for- 
tified by the sanction of that power which not 
long before had been paramount in India, and 
which still commanded respectful homage, even 
when unable to enforce obedience. 

The way to lender the gift of the dewanny 
available had been previously prepared. Clive, 
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by rcprc.'onting to the nabob tbo financial with bis collcagncs in the select committee, 
(lifliciiltics by wliicb be was surronndcii, bad Jlessm. Sumner, Terelst, and Sykes, for the 
prcrailcd upon him to acccjit of an annual purpose of dealing in salt. An attempt has 
nllowance of fifty-three lacs of rupees for the been made to excuse Clive, on the ground that 
suppnrtof his dignity and contingent expenses, his share of the profits of the speculation 
leaving the remainder of the revenues to be (which were enormous) was not appropriated 
disbursed by the English government. The to his own benefit, but was distributed among 
grant of the cm]K'ror entitled the Company to certain friends and dependents. Tliis csinnot 
any suqilus that might remain after the stipu- alter the character of the proceeding. Clive 
latcd payments wore made ; and ihej* now had declared that the trade ought not to be 
lacked nothing of sovereignty but the name, pennitted to tho serv.ants of the Company, 
In the arrangements made* at this time with and the Court of Directors had forbidden them 
Clive, tbo nabob seems to have had little rc.a- to engage in it. Under these circumstance^ 
son for complaint. His title to the throne he could no more be justified in entering upon 
w.as not the clearest, and it is admitted alike the trade in salt for the benefit of others than 
by the testimony of friends and foes that he for his own. Clive, too, at the very time he 
was nltogelber unfit for the active duties of w.as thus .acting, was claiming the character 
goveniment. Tlicrc is no evidence that he of a reformer, and .addressing the Court of 
evinced any unwillingness to accept the name Directors in such language as tho following: 
of sovereign and a large revenue, as a full “Is there a man anxious for the speedy return 
satisfaction of his claims ; and as he was one of his son, his brother, or his friend, and 
of tho we.akcst,' if not one of tbo worst, of solicitous to see that return accompanied by 
Oriental princes — utterly sunk in intemperance afilucnco of fortune, indifferent to the means 
and sensuality, incapablo of rational thought by wliicb it in.ay have been obtained — ^is 
or vigorous effort— an arrangement which pro- there a man who, void of all but selfish feel- 
vided him the means of unbounded indulgence, ings, can withhold his approbation of any plan 
and relieved him from tho cares of state, offered that promises not sudden riches to those, his 
ns the price of power that which a mind like dearest connections — who c.an look with con- 
the dabob’s might be presumed to value more, tempt upon measures of moderation, and who 
Towards the cmjieror Clive scarcely showed can cherish all upstart greatness, though stig- 
cqu.al liberality. It might not be expedient niatizcd with the spoils of tho Company — ^if 
to gratify his wish to employ tho English .as there is such a man, to him all arguments 
the instruments of making conquests for his would be vain — to him I speak not. Sly ad- 
benefit ; but tho mode in which his pccuniaiy dress is to those who can judge coolly of the 
claims upon the three provinces were disposed advanbages to bo desired for their relations 
ofwasnotthat which the emperor of Delhi bad and friends, nor think tho body corporate 
a right to expect .at the hands of those to whom wholly unentitlcd to their attention." Yet 
ho asus giving a place among the states of India. Clive at this time was engaging in a trade 
Among the various questions of which Clive forbidden by the orders of his superiors, for 
had to dispose, during this his third period of tho purpose of enriching suddenly several 
residence in India, w.as that of the priv.atc persons, some of whom, at le.ast, had small 
trade. Tlio Court of Directors, it will be claims upon the Comp.any or the country, 
recollected, had forbidden their servants en- One of them, C.apt,ain Mnske 3 ’lyne, w.as a 
gaging in that trade, till some plan should be near rckation of Lord Clive ; ho had been 
devisd more equitable tban that conceded by in the service of the Company' ; his good 
Mccr Jafficr and confirmed by his weak sue- fortune had been far inferior to that of his 
cessor. Clive, when at home, had strenuously patron, but it seems, from tho testimony of a 
urged the ncccssitj’ of restraining tho servants witness not indisposed to speak favourably, 
of the Company from trading in E.alt, betel- thatit was toler.ably proportioned to his merits, 
nut, and tobacco, articles which were among Another of the fortunate sharers in the salt 
the chief objects of iutern.al commerce, and profits w.as the private surgeon of Lord Clive ; 
with which the interference of foreigners had and another appears to have contributed to 
been felt ns peculiarly vexatious. In a letter his comfort in an humbler capacity — he is 
to the Court of Directors before he loft Eng- stated to have been his lordship’s footman, 
land, he said, "The trading in E.alt, betel, and On the inconsistency of such conduct with 
tobacco, having been one cause of the present either the public duty or the public profes- 
disputes, I hope these articles will bo restored sions of Clive it is unnecessary to dwell, 
to ' tho nabob, and your servants absolutely Clive, however, found employment of a dif- 
forbid to trade in them.” Again, in another ferent nature to that of bestowing fortunes on 
letter : “ Tlie odium of seeing such monopolies his friends, and carrying out the inland trade 
in the hands of foreigners need not be insisted among the Company’s servants. Whatever 
on." It could scarcely, therefore, have been might be thought of these acts at home, they 
doubted that Clive would have been ze,alousin could not fail to be popular in India. Hot so 
c<anyingouttheordersoftbeCourtofDirectors, the reduction of the emoluments of the army, 
consonant as they were to his own avowed which was one of the duties imposed upon 
opinions : yet, within a month after his arrival Clive by his instructions, and one which be 
at Csdcutta, Clive entered into a partnership was resolved to perform. 
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MUTINY OF EUROPEAN OFFICERS. 


[A.!). ITCC. 


Aflor Uio battle of Flassy, the Nabob Moor 
Jafficr bad granted to the English troops wiiom 
lio v'aa to support double bnlta, or field allow- 
anco. When the mode of defraying the ox- 
penses of the army was changed, by the assign- 
ment to the Company of certain districts for the 
purpose, the Court of Directors ordered that 
double battn should bo abolished. These in- 
structions, though often repeated, had never 
been carried into effect ; and, as in the case of 
the covenants against the receipt of presents, 
it remained for Olivo to onforco orders which 
apathy, fear, or inclination had previously 
permitted to slumber. Tho select committco 
accoidingly issued an order, directing that, 
from tho let Jannaiy, 1766, douhlo batta 
should cease, except at Allahabad, whero, on 
account of tho distance from Calcutta, tho 
allowance was to bo continued while tho troops 
wore actually in tho field, but was to be re- 
duced to single batta when they retired into 
cantonments. At Patna and Monghcor the 
troops were to have half katta when not on 
service. At tho presidency they were to bo 
placed on the 8.ame footing ns at Madras; they 
were to draw no batta, except when actually 
marching or serving in the field. Against this 
order remonstrance was ofibred, but in vain. 
The order was enforced ; and the enforcement 
led to <1 wide-spread conspiracy among the 
European officers,' organized with much care 
and groat secrecy, tho object of which was tho 
simultaneous resignation of their commissions 
on a given day. Tho details of this discredit- 
able business would afford neither instruction 
nor pleasure ; tho subject may, therefore, bo 
passed over with more thou ordinaiy brevity. 
Clive exerted himself vigorously to repress the 
mutinous movement ; ho was ably supported 
by Sir Robert Barker and Colonel A. Smith, 
who commanded two of the three brigades 
into which tho army was divided. Tlie re- 
maining brigade was commanded by Sir Robert 
Fletclier ; and he, it was discovered, though not 
■ jil the mutiny was very far advanced, was the 
triver and instigator of the guilty prooeed- 
He was brought to a court-martial, 
iv.l«d, and cashiered — a lenient punish- 

-iit, considered with reference to his aggra- 
v.ated guilt, and to the fatal consequences that 
might have followed his treacherous desertion 
of duty. A few officers of inferior rank wore 
also brought to trial, and sentenced to punish- 
ment ; tho remainder wore permitted to enjoy 
the benefits of timely penitence, by restoration 
to their commissions. 

At the time that Clive was engaged in re- 
calling tho army to their duty, ho had an 
opportunity of evincing his regard for that body 
by a liberal donation for its benefit. On his 
arrival from England, ho was informed that 
Mecr Jafficr bad bequeathed to him five lacs 
of rupees, which were in the hands of Munny 
Begum, the mother of tho reigning prince. 
Re at first hesitated as to receiving tlio legacy, 
on tlio ground, as he stated, that he had pledged 
his word that he would not benefit himself, 


directly or indirectly, by tho government of 
India. But at tho time' of enforcing tlie order 
for tho discontinuanco of double batta, ho do- 
tormined to accept tho bequest, and apply it to 
tho formation of a militaiy fund for inv.alid 
officers and soldiers, and their widows. This 
legacy formed ono of tho subjects of inquiry 
when Clivo’s conduct in India was submitted 
to parliamontaiy investigation. Tlio fact of 
any such bequest having been mado by Mcor 
Jaffier wan denied ; and, supposing it had, tho 
right of Clivo to benefit by it, after tho prohi- 
bition of tho receipt of presents, wan disputed. 
Tho bequest was certainly involved in some 
mystery : but those who had to pay tho money 
do not appear to have objected ; and if they 
had any personal object in heaping we.alth upon 
Clivo, they showed great disiutorcstedness in 
renouncing tho credit of their own liberality, 
and placing it to tho .account of a dc.ad prince. 
In itself, moroox'or, the bequest was not alto- 
gothor improbable. Mcer Jaffier owed every 
thing to Clivo ; and when he reflected on tho 
treatment which ho had met from Clive's suc- 
cessors, ns contrasted with that which ho h.ad 
cxporicnced from the great European soldier, 
ho might naturally bo desirous of marking his 
sonso of tho difTeronco by some indication of 
his gmtitudo to Clive. There seems nothing, 
therefore, in the oircumshanccs of-tlio ca.so that 
could render tho acocpt.anco of the legacy dis- 
honourable ; and a covenant prohibiting pre- 
sents could not, according to tho letter, be 
applied to a testamcnt.aiy bequest. There was 
littlo reason, however, for raising any question 
on tho subject, as tho acceptance and appro- 
priation of the money wore sanctioned by tho 
Court of Directors, and as no part of it was 
applied by Clive to his own uso, or to tho 
benefit of his personal friends. If all his 
pecuniary transactions had been equally froo 
from reproach, his memory in this respect 
would have stood clear of any imputation that 
could cast a shado upon it. 

In April, 17C6, in conformity with ancient 
custom, tho nabob held his poonah, or annual 
court for the adjustment of tho zemindary 
accounts. The forms proper to this anniver- 
sary were rigidly observed, and notliing was 
wanting of its accustomed state .and splendour. 
The prince s.ate as nazim, .and Clive, as the 
representative of the Company, .appeared as 
dowan, or collector of the imperial revenues. 
Noojum-ad-Dowlah never assisted at another 
ceremony of like nature. In May he w<as 
seized with malignant fever, which his consti- 
tution and habits were little adapted to over- 
come, and which in a few days put an end to 
his life. His brother, Syef-ad-Dowlah, was 
placed on the throne, and the opportunity 'was 
embraced of effecting a considerable reduction 
in tho royal expenditure. 

Clive had regarded his mission to India ns 
an extraordinary one, and from tho first had 
meditated returning at no remote period. He 
had found less occasion for exertion than he 
could have anticipated, and the little tiiat 
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j.'r Jisia l-i p'-jf.inn h^<l ; fur its j.ti’ ‘•n-ntinn. In Imlts tin; very «m"m- 

} '.‘.•Ix-i. l'< v.isii llin'tni!"’ nf Clis''‘h errors };.-<vn tlirm ronn'tliin;; of 

; t\f nf tiji' C'-iiijiviiy rn‘i tJir ■<;ri'stnv"' — nl Iniim', nji^rl Iront tliv iiiij)i'rif!i- 

t-'wnssU r'.cJi <'tV,rr lir.tl li rri futo,}, wicntl* of tnilitftrv retiiisvn, wliicli faction 
*' «i’H M ti.M of wiili ri'i'.M.J to t?ip_r*t:lil no! frar front fii« lirov, llirro njuicani 

r;iil-'r»'f; tlio r.'xrn-.ntv oi.-aisi't ti;o tvCMo! ofjliltli* to «!i*tiiiKni'ili iiim from the ni:v“H of 


I'to'ftilt lia'l h’-'-n mill the 


IL 


tUl the ]»lea*ure 
rf r. '.jjt of W — htil 

tf ol, r.oe, ssiili:* t-' t’livo** vii'W», s\itli 
f 'nio To/rat.l to n-.rro wa*. thws liitli* 

left f>r him to }»rriorm. asnl tlm ttato of his 
hialth rr oilrti'il him aiivinn* not to jirotrr.ct 
hi* rtay in imiia. Hr ha:l rriirwo.l thonfrr.tiK'’- 
jii<t.t» for esrryin;; on iho inh-tml tratlo f-rn 
srar, in epitp of the ornKiiriation* tv- 
critfil frv'tn homo ; lait a! Im,;!!! tho onlor^ «>f 
the t\it;tt «•{ Itiji'ct'irr li-camo loo lo-rvinjit'-ry 
f ■> hr Oi’Srf'atii-.l hya inati tsho-r ftiriitf* ssrto 
r.3> ■;)! to «-iir.i fsr him furthrr favoni* from 
iho Ki't-Imiia (V t.-’j’vtir ; to «hr.m, om-r- 
rj’.i'-.jtly, iho irifim-tirr nt thr t'Osrrill!)^ l-oly 
ssas imjnrtr.t.t, ami at ho ronl i tu t th-crntly 
aj'jv:.r as a raniiiiU*.- f.-r ri-«atil in tin- cl.n- 
naft<rs-f a o''iit-.:ti!r.rii.')* trrrant, Ono of fho 
latoil aftf <if (‘inrV i;fiV( tlttv.rril n’:.» t-> (rito 
or>!' S' for the alulition e.f ihr oorirty of i-rivatr 
Ira'lr tho J-'H'-l »hrn thr pxi»tir.? ron- 
Iract* rij-ir’il. nin- tSc-jiatch lej* rln j; thi« 
tarb' art of ohniir-irr as as slat'il thr iltth 


Msn—^-fnl Inilian furlnno-huntrra. 

Tile roailor aa-h>* loohs had; ttjinn the rcenes 
thrti«/:h avhii'h ho has hrrn coiiilitctc'l, avill at 
oiM-o juTccivi* that it t«on his niilitary olmmclor 
that CTivi-V rrj'tilation inu'l U"-r. All the 
«ltialiiirs «if ft tohiicr avi-ro oomhinctl in him, 
asi'l »-.ach ro ft'imirahly jnaijsortinnccl to the re.st, 
that iioTio I'laslominatcd to the ilctritncnt of 
any otlirr. His la-ttunal cotira"!' cnahlcil him 
ts» ftotjniro n ih-^rro of infliionco over his troops 
aahich lias rarrly hpi-n ctjuallml, anil wliicli in 
tiiilK aa-a« firfiro his time nnknoaan ; anil this, 
tstiitril a-.itli the c->i)l ami coiiMUnniati' jnilj;- 
niriit hy avhieh his ilarin;; ehorvy avas controllud 
an-1 »r-.-tila!ri|. oii.ahh-il him to elh ct cotiqnrsU 
which, if tliry hail tahen plan' tn n'nioto tiiiii-s, 
avii-ahl 1»' rc^-atsli-J as incroilihle. Out of 
tnaVria’s llio most miptamiisini; ho lm<l to 
r;<ato tho inslnimi-nts fur oifi-ctinp theso con- 
ijiio-ts, and ho achiravil his olji-ct when; all 
turn hnl hiinsrlf nii(;lit have ilo<]iaircil. No 
ono ran ilwoll npon llio tiiurtf cxcitinj; jicrioihs 
of his hi't'iry wathmit oalehinR eome portion 
of tin* anhitir aiiiirh hsl him throtiRli thc-'o 


datinary ; atol hif.Tr the tm.nth cxpito-l, C)tVo!rtifTiti|’ senir* ; no one who lovrs the country 
<|ui!tr’l r-fii?al for r\eT. Ho lia'i no rra'-'ti j fur avloi'li lio foiipht can ns'-all them to memory 
to r.iinpiain of foe jiorjition which awaiii'l 1 without nirtihatly hti-athinjf ‘‘Honour to tho 
him .at homo. tSn loifis intritiiifnl to tho j name of ('live.” In InJi.a his faiiio i« {'rcalor 
C.uft c f Hifretori. ho rie-iro.l ft.iin tho ohatf- jovi-n than at homo, ami that fame Ls not his 
nian a aahriii a' uraticr < f thr approaal Btitl}nirivlv~ii is hi* ciuntiy’s. 
latiffacti'in of tho court. In th<- pnitral r.snrS | \V«-!I had it hri'ti for t.'live, avcll h.ad it hcen 

his m- r its avf to -acliiowlcdoi-d hv ft toe mimrti-j for tho i-ountry avliioh In- eo nohly rerveal, if 
tmndatiivn to oj'ij.i to him ami id* toptv'onta-jhr* hrilliant rjualitios as a toldii-r h.ad not hocn 
livfs iho t-iij.'iynierit s.f hi* jadiirv f»r an • alloynl hv an y I'a- o admixturs'. It was not to 


additional j»' ri-i of ton yrarv, to ccmtnrnoo 
from tho oxj'irfttion of tho fonnor tonn. llio 
roconirrioiidatinn v.a* adopt/.!, and tin- pran* 
formally niado. Ar this t;i|t must ho ro^ardnl 
in tho lichl of a mvarsl f»r Ciivo's n-rvici-s 
Juritio his lad pturnimoiit, it is tlillieult to 
niidori-tand how- ho ncniicllisl his ai'cipt-aueo 
of it with hi-i oftoii.TojM-ahsl lU-toniiiiiatinn not 
to doiivo. any iK.-cuii;aty ndvannage from the 
tipp'iintim nt. 

Thf puhlio life of Clive m.ay now' b'i reganU-il 
,as at .an ond. Ho was Hubscquontly called 
upon to niiswor rorrmicli itisvhicli ho had boon 
riilpahlo; and for Mime tliingH in whirl) ho was 
hhiimdo's. Tiu-so inqnirlos, for the most part, 
oripinatod in factious and tli.scr«slit.ahlu motives; 
m-ilhi-T the nccutiPn nor the nccuKod np|>c.ar in 
a favonrahle light — pcironal hostility ami jroli- 
tical intrigue promjilod the charges — while 
Clive, in rujielliiig thorn, is no longer tho 
Folilior wliose cannon h.aii shaken tho thrones 
of Htmlnslati to their foumlations, nor the 
staiesniaii svtio had ndscil a gomlly cdificu ofj 
llriti"h powt-r iijion their ruins — hut occupies 
the umlignifii-d }io-'ilion of a mini wiio, having 
miiassi-d lioumlle** wealth hy means not always 
dereiisililc, is resolved to struggle to tho death 


ho oxj“C!od liial he should lie exempt from all 
touehof human wi-akm '-*, hot his fallings were 
moll ns could searvidy have hcen htdievcsl to 
c-'-cxi't with till' admimhle military virtues 
which ho |io'.'<".'. d and exercisisl. Tiny were 
not the sph'iidid iiinriiiitirs of an aspiring 
spirit, hut the im-aii proiien“ities which might 
he thought inmnijiatihlo witli grcalnes-s of 
mind. In tlio field, daring, self-denying, and 
self-di'votcii, Clive seemc-l n miracle of chival- 
rous v.aloiir — hut tho licro was its.smnetl and 
cast off with the ucca.sion ; and ho whoso iiohlo 
iKr.aring fixed the nilmiratioii of nations, and 
deeiik-il the forlinio of thrones, could descend 
to the oxei-ciso of trickery and rapacity equal 
to that of tho lianyan, so accurately and power- 
fully dcpieleil hy himself in ono of liis parlia- 
ineiilary speeches. While history preserves 
tho iiamo of Omichund, tho reputation of Clivo 
must labour under n foul and fearful lilol; 
while men remember tho means by which his 
princely fortune was nccunnilatcd, their nd- 
iniratinii of Ids genius and coiirngo will ho 
qualified, in gentler minds hy a feeling of pity 
for his weakness, in those of sterner cast by 
indignation and scorn. Clivo spoko of tlic lovo 
of w'e.aUh as ono of the master passions of .the 
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EXPEDITION TO MANILLA. 


[a.d. 1762. 


human hearty and his conduct leads to the 
belief that, in this instance, he 'was no cold 
rhetorician — that he spoke as he felt. He was 
enslaved by the demon to 'whose power he bore 
'witness, and the effects of his thraldom are dis- 
cernible in almost every action of his life. 
Grasping in India gold, jewels, and jaghire, 
with more than Orient^ avidity — communi- 
cating secret intelligence to his agents at home 
to enable them to make favourable bargains in 
India stock — every where pri'vate interest and 
plans for self-aggrandisement are mixed up 
'with the highest public objects. Yet while 
truth requires that his undue appetite for 
wealth be noted, justice demands that it be at 
the same time recorded that this passion, 
powerful as it 'was, never interfered 'with his 
duty to his country. When his personal inte- 
rest and the honour of the British name were 
opposed, he could, apparently without an effort, 
expel from his breast the ravening spirit which 
usually possessed it, and cast the darling pas- 
sion of his soul a willing offering at the shrine 
of patriotism. When he determined to resist 
by force the hostile demonstrations of the 
Dutch, the greater part of his fortune was in 
their hands. He thought not of this ; or, if 
the thought occurred, it was only to be de- 
spised. Clive, indeed, loved wealth too well, | 


but he loved his country better. A mind 
sometimes soaring so far above the level of 
human nature, and sometimes sinking so much 
below it, is rarely to be found. 

As a statesman, Clive’s vision was clear, but 
not extensive. He could promptly and adroitly 
adapt his policy to the state of things which he 
found existing ; but none of his acts display 
any extraordinary political sagacity. ' Turning 
from his claims in a field trhere his talents 
command but a moderate degree of respect, 
and where the means by which he sometimes 
sought to serve the state and sometimes to 
promote his own interests give rise to a very 
different feeling, it is due to one to whom his 
country is so deeply indebted, to close the nar- 
rative of his career by recurring once more to 
that part of his character which may be con- 
templated with unmixed satisfaction. As a 
soldier he was pre-eminently great. With the 
name of Clive commences the fiood of glory 
which has rolled on till it has covered the wide 
face of India with memorials of British valour. 
By Clive was formed the base of the column 
which a succession of heroes, well worthy to 
follow in his steps, have carried upward to a 
towering height, and surrounded with trophies 
of honour, rich, brilliant, and countless. 


CHAPTEE VII. 

EXPEDinOir TO JIASIIiLA — BIBE OF HTDEB AU— HOSTIUTIES BETWEEN HTDEB AU AND THE 
ENGLISH — AITEBNATE BUCCESSES ANB BEFEATB — ^DIBCOUFITUBE OF THE ENGLISH — HXDEB 
ALI AFFEABS EEFOBE UADBAS, AND GBANTS FEAOE ON FAVOUBABLE TEBUS. 


Soon after the British possessions on the coast 
of Coromandel had been placed in some degree 
of security by the reduction of Pondicherry 
and the annihilation of the French interests in 
the Carnatic, the ministers of the crown pro- 
jected an expedition againstManilla, a Spanish 
! dement, and the capital of the Fbillippine 
'ands. The East-lndia Company were in- 
cd to aid in this object, and the government 
Aladras, in consequence, furnished about 
two thousand men for the purpose. General 
Lawrence remonstrated against the dnaft of so 
large a force, which he thought inconsistent 
with the safety of the British interests on the 
coast ; but his opinion 'was overruled. Fart of 
the force left Madras at the latter end of July, 
1762, and the remainder in the beginning of 
August, seven'll civil servants of the Company 
accompanying, to take possession of the anti- 
cipated conquests. The land forces engaged 
in Uic expedition were commanded by General 
Draper, the naval force by Admiral Cornish. 
Tlie operations against Manilla occupied twelve 
days, when it was taken by storm with verj' 
trivial lo«s. Articles were subsequently signed 
by the British commanders and the Spanish 
authorities, by which the private property of 
the inhabitants w.as secured, ard the Spanish 
oHicers admitted to parole. On the other hand. 


all the dependencies of Manilla were to be sur- 
rendered, as well as all military stores, and 
a sum amounting to about a million sterling to 
be paid by wiiy of ransom, one-half imme- 
diately. Manilla was restored to Spain at the 
general peace in the following year, and neither 
the East-lndia Company nor the British derived 
much advantage from the capture. That peace 
also restored to the French their former posses- 
sions on the continent of India — a most unwise 
concession on the part of the British negotia- 
tors, who ought to have been more alive to the 
interests of their own countrymen in the East 
than to suffer their intriguing and restless 
neighbours to regain the means of assailing 
them. 

In the meantime the government of Madras 
bad been engaged in assisting Mahomed Ali in 
reducing sevet^ rebellious vassiils to obedience. 
The object was effected with a tolerable degree 
of cose, except in the case of hladnra, which 
was held in opposition to his master by Ma- 
bamed Isooi^ formerly a distinguished, and it 
was believed an attached, follower of the 
English. The siege ofMndura was both tedious 
and expensive ; but it ultimately fell, and Ma- 
homed Isoof paid the ordinaty penalty of 
rebellion in the surrender of his life. 

Another subject, which threatened to disturb 
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lj!.!;r( n-sv ^ «5:«pii;.''Ji‘-vl''iii>*t!>'n‘ r<f lljvlf'r. Unr'^*, ntid 

All Mill tlir r%*fr>i;.‘n of,o!li<’r «)f iiifrtuir iiiitn. tmvrllcd in tlio 


Tp! i It, <0 {!if tri'liri <'f fl Jrt.'ctnl liy ;t-iii}t< •iin Wiilv •'tju-nliy llit> nniiilwr of 

wli'nli tl)c- tSAl' pi < f ill'- »jvrM'av<-ry v.-rjf j.t.i. Hy«i<T’* J'rvilutorv tro'ijp conotil^mlily 

tf-fii-l. 1H‘ tlifi tn<- iinijf.n of UiO I’liili'li inrtos'-'-it. nnd tvitJi flic ftitl nf ft lirahmili, <lii. 


purmnii-iit Jill- finr.ml wr.t ntni.fV 1 
tliit. of liiifliiiSV f 


Mitt 


, liiti;ii!i>ti(-ii |iy tii< jtrdftoiojiry hlil;o in rnlenl.v 
|ii“n Mill in nil tlio aril of crookrd jviliry, n 
llir rtirtyiiit t.f U.r llii'.i'li i.MVrnim'nl j I'tmi w.i* ilt-vin-^l for t1ii> rpj;«lar niV'Miiwtion 
'B'-n' r.i -ilon,: in Uopjjt-t.'lfl tolrly in p -I ticin;; .and trovornmont nf tliiii rxltaoplinaty forro, fo 
<li j.fo.lrni rliirft !o oV.lirtu'v", or arr.tr. ’!»>r ‘ a* a? onro to iipniioto tlu'ir actin' duvolifili to 



■ itt.incp t'l l!.p I'lrnoli rtij: ' at roiidiidiorry. '.of Itvilor nuliriilit-tl wnnilorfnlly ; liii power 
]tc-«-a»tlir ton • f a flail «li.» lift lirM t*n- tlto. .ar’it hit rr>.itircps Incroa'p.l ; hiaetoeltofele. 
ti'.tv tif.a fo'jjil.ar. Viil v.lio, in one of lUo^o r.-vn. jjdianti. caniolii. t» nti, nint i'(|tiipmclit<, cnaWe<l 
liilion* v.liii !i Aloof n:f!i fp-iitioiit jhiiti to vio in tli!« ro'pfct with tin: pnaat 

in J..vl}f! }::f jiff-"- .an rlrtil f.iJl f.y jn tjn- rj.'i*-' of My.ioro ; ami fio.tjjy lio 

tJ.o plaiiiS'-r «f J.ij f.-.'tiiiv nf all that thoy.'w.at altnitSoiJ i.i rant; aviih them hy heinjj' 
At til!' siir.ri ityilor wa*. n ‘t ni'iToinontina'.n! fttijiHr of llin'licnl, with a ri{;Iit to 
than »-ir*i jrar» t>f Ilia t.'ir.aiii'c’ t-ovan!' all shf ianOrti'iH attoml.ant on iho npjiointnirnl. 
Inanhoi,! 5 pavo iil'.lo iMiiration of fiitiifo t;!*--.’.. j llviirr jiritc'i.i-.J.-il, nt lln'hra<l«if a cnn«iiIcrahto 
Sir**, anil l.ir r 'lii" lit.ir afioT l.c had r< ••.‘‘hod .fittro, lo»ii[i|.rri\ a oonffdiiraoy formed liv the 
the j'fjii*! tf tnatiiiisy lii* hf" avaa totally i INdytt.arii in iho nct^thhoilrhood to rc'!.*! the 
iliv^t'-d to idi'a'iifn. 'i'l r rjojli" t'f ll.p firJd jpaymrnt of itilmto, and it" rncoeeded. Tlie 

noava of hia ann'r-'a avaa convoyed to court ill 
tofftt" whioh tiiil not tlimini'h it.i ifilf'ort.nnee, 
nor a<il the dillioullir' avhich the vicloriou* 
r.immandi-r h.ad ninimtinlcd ; and Iho doipatch 
r.n< r1o‘'-.l ly a forniidahlc li“l o| hilled and 
aaoiinded. .‘t'i ►atii.raeiory wa' the intelliponce, 
and ra cir.at the admiralinn felt for the com- 
mander and hi» troi)|'«, ih.alnjpeci.allnc'-ienccr 
araa de'paleheil, axilh rich lirenents for the 
•iffieetii »vhn li.aii jli'tinpii'hed thcmfclvc.«, and 
a mill of money to 1"' appliial to the relief of 
the avonnded nim. To (;tinrd nttainst imiiciai- 
tion (for it wa’i fell that precaution was not 
ttiinecin-.ary), nn inaju-ction ax‘aa to t.ake place, 
‘Hie actual nmnher of wounded was rixty- 
rcviii. Hyder thiiu);ht that the honour nf his 
arms re<iuired that tlie return which lie liad 
inailo should he fnjtpnrt--d. To cthict tJiis lio 
ciun-d to ho mincIiHl with tho real suiTertirs 
seven huiiilred »non, avho-o limhs, thoueli un- 
injured, were enveloped in handajte.s of formid- 
,ahlc siac, and these p.a.osed muster just iis well 
ns tho rest. The nlloxvnnco which tho com- 
niisstmier avns authorized to distrihiito was at 
tho rale of fourteen rupees per moiitli for each , 
man till cured. An cstim.atu was made by the 
surgeons in nttcndniieo of the probable time 
that tho cure of each would require, and 
according to tho estimate and tho muBtor the 
money was paid, Tho liberality of Hyder 
bestowed on each of the really wounded seven 
rujiccs per month, being one half of tho .amount 
which ho received — what he gave to tho.so who 
masqueraded for his honour and profit is not 
stated, but it may bo hoped that ho did not 
leave them altogether without re The 


<"CU|’icl a J.'iigp p'.rlii'ii «'f hi' l!ni<-, the tv 
rtaiifilrr w.n' f ii(fva'lrr< 1 (o relitpia.'Us rnjuy- 
tti'Tit'. Hr had Ml rlihr tipillirr. v.}m M an 
••ally pfrii-l r-f hfe halohlMn'd tinliiary vm- 
plftymrnl In tl"- n rticr of M>« 'fv. It wa- nut 

till Hadir hf.d Vfi'iiJ.lrU.l Inr tv.rtll\--r\riith 

yrar tiiV. hr f ntrp'l up in n fiiiiilar r iut»e<if 
Jiff, hy joining hi' hlullii-tVrori" a«a voIunt«-rr. 
llciv lie tniinili''.iiii;i!;'!:«d hii:i'"lf hy tin- dis- 
play of « xtrA'iriliniiry r"iiiagp, -and of n degp-c 
<>f coiiliifi. -and Ml!iji''(-'r*>iiin not h-s ndinir- 
mill-. In lime hr r.dv.anri d m ihe cnmm-atid 
of a Ivdy of fivlj'iotersailimn he had oillit-Jvl 
apiund liiin, avhn might, i..ay<' (Jidnmd Wilhs, 
'•avi-il lie chaniclcrin-d as liraav and f.iithfnl 
Ihi' Vi It. In thconlitiaryclrcunis'-ances of a c.atn- 
piiigii," it i' added, ‘’iliry more ihan realized 
the charges of llicir cal.ahliahnuMit hy a vnnVly 
of plunder and sim|de theflfiom (rii-nds, when 
the enemy did not ofTer convenient nu-sns." 
Hyder thus commenced his march to empiru 
iirthe same jnatincr ns the distinguished fuiinder 
of the Mnhrall-ns, and his little hand followed 
their avocation with a zeal, spirit, and success, 
nnl inferior to that displayed hy the adherents 
of the illii-trions f?evajeo. In (ho cniifusion 
that ensued on the death of Nazir iTung, 
thcM! adventurers, hold, faithful, and furtive, 
jnanaged to mix witli the crowd near the 
lieasure of the deceased prince, which tho 
tn'.a'-urer had begun to load on the first alarm, 
iltit tho c.aution and promptiliido of the officer 
did not prevent tho separation of two camols 
loaded with gold coin, whieli hefnro order svn.s 
restored were clear of the outposts, and con- 
s-idciahly adv.anced on their w.ay tow.ards the 
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d:<{riliulion of tbo presents to the officers was 
made on the Kitne principle as the donation to 
the wounded. Vhile H 3 'der was thus em- 
phwed. his faithful brahmin remained at court, 
s'^metimes sounding the praises of his master, 
Fomefimes dwelling on the difficulties of his 
situation, and urging the necessity of increas- 
ing his force. Augmentations were accordingly 
anthorized from time to time, and assignments 
of revenue made for the support of the new 
levies. Special commissioners were always 
deputed to watch the musters, but the adroit- 
ness of Hj'der frustrated their vigilance. On 
one occasion he performe<l a manauvre termed, 
by a native who witnessed it, "a circular 
muster,” the result of which w.as, that ten 
thousand men were counted and passed as 
eighteen thousand. 

Hj’der continued to rise, and circumstances 
favoured his elevation. A mutinj* broke out 
in the Mysorean army, and ho was the instru- 
ment of suppressing it. On this octnsion he 
made the opportune discovery that some of the 
richest chiefs were among the ringle.aders. 
Their wealth, bj' a severe but necessary act of 
justice, was declared forfeited ; and it need not 
be doubted that the coffers of Hyder benefited 
by this act, as well as the treasury of his mas- 
ter. An opulent chief, named Ilcrri Sing, 
had been despatched to collect revenue in 
Malabar. F.ailing to effect his object, and 
entertaining a rooted dislike to Ilyder, now one 
of the most jxrwcrtul persons in the court of 
Jlyjore, Hcrri Sing ■was negotiating to enter 
the service of Tnnjore. While thus engaged, he 
was nneitpectedly attacked in the dead of night 
bj' a NhU’ of about three thousand men d^ 
patched by Ilyder. Tlic chief and a large 
portion nf his men fell, and the plunder was of 
great v.alue. Ilyder presented to his sovereign 
three guns and fifteen horse? — the remainder 
he l»-<low»d on himself. About the same 
tif!'*, by pressing bis K'rvices on the notice of 
. t!e> c'.Tirt, Ilydi r obt.aiiied the district of I3an- 
■ .'.'.a; n |s'rsor.al jaghire. A demonstration 
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stration of enthusiasm perhaps unprecedented 
in an Oriental court, “ Nunjeraj,” says Colonel 
Wilks, "paid him the novel compliment of 
rising on his approach and embracing him, 
apparently proud of this public jn.stihcation 
of his own discernment in the elevation of 
Hyder." 

But neither the warmth of the minister's 
friendship, nor the favours which he had 
bestowed upon Hyder, precluded tbe latter 
from intriguing against his benefactor. Nun- 
jeraj had long exercised uncontrolled all the 
authority of the state. The rajah and his 
family were disgusted by his arrogance, but 
distrustful of their own power to remove him. 
The me.an5 were suggested by the widow of a 
dece.ascd relative of the royal house, in con- 
junction with Hyder’s wily brahmin : Hyder, 
it will be jnstly concluded, was to play an im- 
portant part in tho project, and derive tho 
greater share of tho advantage in the event of 
its success. The grievance, ever occurring in 
Oriental armies, of unliquidated arrears of paj’, 
was to afford the means of accomplisliing the 
object. Some chiefs were admitted to such a 
portion of tlic confidence of the conspirators as 
was necessary to render them proper instru- 
ments of their wishes, but no more ; and tlieir 
troops in consequence proceeded to Hyder’s 
quarters, and demanded payment of their ar- 
rc.ars. Hyder, with great mildness and np- 
p.arent sympathy, replied, that his own corps, 
for winch ho possessed fixed resources, was re- 
gularly paid, hut that bo had no concern with 
the funds out of wiiich tho pay- of the rest of 
the army* ougiit to be defrayed, Tlic applicants 
then requested tli.at he would obtain payment 
for them from the person whose duty it was to 
sec their claims discliaiged — tliat person being 
Nunjeraj. Hyder couid not refuse iiis good 
offices to procure justice to his companions in 
arms, Imt notliing followed. Tho visits of tho 
troops were repeated till their patience was at 
an end ; when tlicy insisted on Hyder going at 
their head to perform a snperstitious ccrcmonv 
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sought was on the works ilirccting the firo of 
the artillery. The nttaek upon Uyder w.aB to 
have been aided by six thousand Mahrattns, 
but they, “ according to custom, did not ar- 
rive at the appointed time,” Some communi- 
cations took place between Hyder and Iho 
rajah’s dewan, and it is said that the brahmin 
pointed out the way to retreat, and left the 
spot unguarded, that Hyder might retire in 
safety. . However this may be, Hyder did 
retire with his cavalry .and a portion of his 
treasure. His family were left behind, and 
these with the infantry and considerable pro- 
perty fell into the hands of his enemies. 'The 
soldier of fortune was now again thrown upon 
the world. It would be inconsistent with tho 
design of this sketch to follow in detail his 


rendering his accounts and resigning his oflice, 
and that under these circumstances it w.as un- 
just to hold him responsible for any pecuniary 
claim upon the rajah’s treasury. 'The eifcct of 
this explanation had not been left to chance. 

Some of the soldiers, duly trained, (Milled out 
to remove the dhuma to the gate of the rajah. 

Tho proposal was received with acclamations ; 
the steps of tho discontented troops were 
directed to the palace, and Hyder, less unwilling 
than before, was compelled to lead them. 

At the'palace the business of the scene had 
been pre-arranged with ' much attention. A 
messenger came out and requested that Hoonde 
Row, the ever active brahmin, might be sent 
to communicate with the rajah. The brahmin 
went, and returned with a promise from the 
rajah to find means of satisfying the demands various movements, but one was too extraor- 
of the troops, on condition that Hyder should dinary and oharaoteristio to bo passed over, 
take a solemn oath to renounce all connection Having been defeated by a force commanded 
with tho usurper, Nunjeraj. Hyder, deeply by his foimer fnend the brahmin, he suddenly 

affected by the command to abandon his friend, presented himself alone and unarmed as a 

pretended not to conceal the pain which it suppliant at the door of Nunjeraj. Being ad- 
cave him ; but he took the oath, and there- mitted to the presence of the retired minister, 

upon was admitted to an audience of the Hyder threw himself at his feet, and in strains 
sovereign. He returned and informed thejofgrief and pemteneo besought of him forgive- 
troops that to complete the arrangements for ness. All tho misfortunes that had thronged 
satisfying their claims would require a few on him he professed to regard as the just 
days but in the mean time he tendered his punishment of Ins ingratitude to his kind and 
personal responsibility as security. This was generous patron, whom he implored to resume 
readily accepted, and the tumultuous crowd his place at the head of tho state, and to receive 
disappeared. To enable Hyder to dischaige his old servant once iiwre under his protection. 

the obligation thus incurred, additional assign- Nunjeraj was not without experience of the 
ments of revenue were made to him, and the I value of such protestatioiis, and of the sincerity 
territories under his administration thus came i of his friend ; but he afibrded a fresh instance 
to exceed half of the entire dominions of the I of the influence which men’s wishes exercise 
rajah "““"ratanding. He consented to 

It ^ soon after ho had reached this eleva- make common c.ause with Hyder, to aid him 
tion of power that he despatched a force tojwUh a considerable body of horse and foot 
assist the ITrench at Pondioheny, as already I which he had collected during his seclusion, 
mentioned. The main cauaeof the precipitate I and to pTO to the man to whose treachery he 
retirement of that force, was the danger which I owed his descent from power nil the benefit of 
threatened his newly acquired greatness from I his mimeancl influence. Hyder made use of 
the jealousy and discontent of those by whosejtbe former without reserve. Some time after 
aid he had acquired it. The female contriver I bis reconciliation with Nunjeraj, being closely 
of the plot perceived that the only effect of the I pressed by the brahmin Eoonde Row, he forged 
removal of Nunjeraj had been to invest a more I letters in the name and with the seal of hisal/y 
dangerous man with the same pleutitnde ofladdressed to tho priiicip.al leaders in the ann/ 
power which had been exercised by the de-jof his enemy. ’Tiiese referred to an eogsse- 
posed minister. The brahmin, who had beenlincnt assumed to have been made for tie de- 
appointed to the ofiSoe of dewaii, began tolKveiy of Koondo Row into the bandsof'^^' 
regard the encroachments of his lafe patron I jeraj, promised on the p.art of thebtf''*’™® 


with some degree of distaste. The two persons 
who not long before had raised Hyder to his 
lofty position, now conspired to pluck him 
down, and advantage was taken of the absence 
of a large part of bis troops. Hyder was can- 
toned under the fire of thegarrisonofSeringa- 
patam, vrith about one hundred horse and 
fifteen hundred infantiy, and notwithstanding 
his usual caution, was nnsnspicions of tho 
storm that was gathering around him. IJo 
was only awakened to a knowledge of it by a 
tremendons cannonade from all the works that 
bore on his position. His first impnlso was to 
send for his friend the Lrabmin — he was 
informed that the person whose presence ho 


re^vard alleged to bo agreed iipon,aD(/ifl^^ 
that nothing now remained but 
spirators to earn it. The bearer 
ters w.as made prisoner, as wasfr^^^j^gi 
his cliarge placed in the hands of 

Tho success of the foigeiy w^^i^^oirwas 
Hyder’s feigned penitem*. iis torso 
completely deceived ; he fdtboat 


nflfi the 

deigning to hold* genera 

suspected chiefs. The e^J,udtospr^d 
under any circumstance' 
panic through hrs . ■ ^'^‘gae were 

more alarming. ■ 

conjectured. 
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turned to his o\ra safety, and when dismay 
and confusion had attained a sufBcient height, 
Hyder fell upon his enemy’s army in front and 
rear and gained a complete and easy victory. 

Hyder now vigorously applied himself to 
destroy the remnants of the roy.al army and to 
strengthen his own. He was soon in a condi- 
tion to dictate terms to the rajah. The arr.ange- 
meat actu.ally concluded g.ave to the successful 
adventurer every thing but the title of sove- 
reign. Districts sufficient to provide a mode- 
rate revenue for the personiil expenses of the 
rajah and Nnnjeraj were reserved for those 
purposes ; the entire management of the re- 
mainder of the country and all the functions of 
government were transferred to Hyder. Koonde 
Row was surrendered to the conquerer, who 
imprisoned him in an iron cage. 

Hyder’s honours now flowed thickly upon 
him. For some services rendered to'Bas.alat 
Jung in the reduction of a small fort, and in 
consideration of a present of no great amount, 
that potentate created Hyder nabob of Sera, 
although he had neither possession nor right 
in respect to the country bestowed. The new 
n.abob was designated ns Hyder Ali Hban 
Bah.adnr, .and thenceforth used those appella- 
tions. Having asserted his right to the dignity 
conferred upon him, by reducing the countries 
from which his title was derived, he engaged 
in an invasion of Bednore, for the alleged pur- 
prse of restoring to the throne a youth who 
pretended to have been unjustly excluded from 
it. In his progress he rarely met resistance, 
£sd when so unusual a circumstance occurred 
it was requited by severity calculated to dis- 
courage its repetition. A hundred men occu- 
pying a small fort ventured to fire on his 
troop?. They were surrounded and taken, and 
so far nothing occurred which they might not 
have eipectw ; but after being made prisoners 
their temerity was punished by cutting off 
their no«es and ears, .and in this state they 
were dismissed to spread the terror of the in- 
vr<itr's army. Fonr, twelve, and eighteen 
lacs cf pi3oda.M were successively offered to 
purchase Hyder’s retreat, but in vain. He 
p:f etrated to the capital of the province, a 
j !aic a Lieh it is said previonsly formed a happy 
cicf-ptien to the common lot of India, in having 
no experience of the horrors of war, The| 
jr.Laeeand treamiy were set on fire by their! 
ir.ra.'.{e», and the inhabitants of the town fled 
to the wr-/.d? and mountains for security. The 
f -.rr.f’' of the palace were subdued in time to 
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estimate of the amount of plunder re.aHzed by 
Hyder Ali fixes it at twelve millions sterling. 
This vast treasure secured, the conqueror 
dropped the mask under which the war had 
been carried on, and assumed his natural cha- 
racter. A former rajah had left the throne to 
an adopted son, constituting the ranee or queen 
his guardian during the period of his minority. 
The widow formed a criminal attachment, 
which was manifestly so publicly as to outrage 
decorum not less than morality ; and the young 
Tiijah having remarked on her frailty some- 
what too freely, his reproofs were silenced by 
the hand of an assassin. The person whom 
Hyder had taken under his protection pretended 
to be the rajah who had been thus removed, 
and ascribed his escape to the mercy of the 
roan employed to dispatch him, by whom he 
represented himself as having been secreted 
during five years. It is not probable that 
Hyder Ali ever gave credence to the tale, but 
it suited his purpose to affect belief in it. That 
purpose being answered by the conquest of 
Bednore, the pretended prince was sent a close 
prisoner to a fortress a hundred and eighty 
miles to the eiistward of the capital. His 
confinement was solaced by the company of the 
ranee, her panamour, and a child, whom they 
had placed on the throne after the murder of 
its lawful occup.ant. Hyder Ali did not enjoy 
his conquest, without molestation. While la- 
bouring under an attack of ague, a disorder 
common in the country, a confederacy was 
formed to dispossess and assassinate him. It 
was detected, and three hundred of the conspi- 
rators hanged. After this operation, it is 
stated that Hyder All’s health visibly im- 
proved. 

Subsequently, Hyder Ali suffered severely 
in contests with the Mahrattas, and was at 
length shut up within the lines of Bednore. 
He succeeded in obtaining peace on terms not 
unfavonrable, considered with regard to bis 
situation ; and having quelled various manifes- 
tations of insurrection, which his late unpros- 
perons circumstances had encouraged in differ- 
ent parts of bis dominions, his restless and 
aggressive spirit was turned to the conquest 
of Malabar. The operations of Hyder Ali 
were there marked by the same character 
which distinguished the course of his arms 
elsewhere — the most odious perfidy, the most 
oppressive extortion, and the most intolerable 
cruelty. He succeeded in overrunning the 
countrv and urocurintr a nominal submission 
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the districts which hnd been nllottod for the 
support of the mjiih, nnd pintidcrcd tho pidacc 
of nil tho monej and articles of value which it 
contained. So complete was tho latter opera- 
tion, that nothing worth carrying away escaped 
the hands of the pillagers, except such of tho 
ornaments of the female inm.ates ns they hap- 
pened to have upon their persons when the 
clearance took place. As tho raj.ah was non' 
a pensioner uponHydor Ali, his establishments 
were subjected to a rigorous revi-sion, so ns to 
reduce the expenditure to tho lowest possible 
amount, and none were pennitted to have 
access to tho prince but the creatures of his 
keeper. 

The politics of the Decc.an at this period, 
and for some years preceding tho return of 
Hydcr Ali to Mysore, present an entangled 
web, of which it is sc.arccly priicticable to 
render a clear account. 

Some intercourse had taken place between 
Hydcr nnd tho government of liombay, which 
on the whole w.as not of an unfriendly cha- 
racter. On his return to Scringapatam, how- 
ever, he found the government of hindras in 
lc.agttO with Kizam Ali against him. Tho 
principal events connected with this alliance 
may bo related in a few words ; tho appropria- 
tion of a volume to tho abject would not afford 
the means of giving a satisfactory nnd lucid 
exposition of their eiuses, or of tho motives of 
the actors engaged in them. It may bo doubted 
whether the persons then forming the British 
government of Madras understood their own 
policy ; and it is quite certain that to all 
others it must ever remain inexplicable. 

The possession of tho districts called the 
Korthem Circ.ars was an object, for various 
reasons, desirable to tho English. Halabat 
Jung, Niz.am Ali, and Basahat Jung, tho three 
brothers who contended for sovereignty in the 
Deccan, had all tendered these provinces as 
the price of assistance ; but a desire not to 
enter into Indian politics further than neces- 
sary rendered the government of Madras un- 
willing to accept the proffered gift from any of 
them. In the contest for supreme power in 
the Decc.an, the fortune of Nizam Ali finally 
prevailed, and Salabat Jung became his pri- 
soner. 'VVith the reigning prince the British 
government continued to maintain a negotia- 
tion singnLarly vague in its character, till they 
were assured that the title of Nizam Ali had 
been confirmed by the emperor. They then 
ventured to take an assignment of the manage- 
ment of the Circars from the former on the 
terms of a divisionof the profits. When Nizam 
AJi concluded this arrangement he was in 
fear of the Mahrattas; having concluded a 
truce with those troublesome enemies,, he 
proceeded unceremoniously to annul the 
agreement with the English government, 
who patiently submitted. Negotiation was 
renewed, but without effect, and the coveted 
districts were committed to the charge of a 
erson named Hoossein Ali, by whom they 
ad before been rented. The circumstances 


in which the country had for some time been 
placed had naturally produced the greatest 
anarchy and confusion. The authority of 
Hoossein Ali was, therefore, little more than 
nominal ; and to prevent the intrusion of tho 
French, tho British government, in 1765, 
agreed to aid him in establishing his authority. 
Part of the detachment destined for this ser- 
vice was sent; the march of the remainder 
was stopped by the advance of Nizam Ali with 
a considei'able force to attack the nabob. But 
the resolution of the invader failed on learning 
that the English were preparing to meet him, 
and after indulging himself in some plundering 
operations bo retired, dispatched a friendly 
letter to the British governor, and sent him a 
present of an elephant. The letter and tho 
elephant effected their object, and the govern- 
ment of Madras proceeded to extend their 
promised aid to Hoossein Ali as if nothing ex- 
traordinary bad happened. This took place 
in tho year that Clive last returned to India, 
nnd in the course of the negotiation conducted 
by him with the emperor, he, at the request 
of the Madras authorities, obtained sunnuds, 
bestowing on the Company the Northern Cir- 
cars, to be beld immediately of the imperial 
government. The sunnuds were transmitted 
to M.adras, but the government of that presi- 
dency hesitated to use them till Bengal should 
bo “ quiet,” unless under Nizam AJi’s confir- 
mation of them, alleging that it was not mate- 
rial to enter on possession till the following 
year, as Hoossein Ali had anticipated the re- 
venues, and that little more could be obtained 
than he h.ad secured to the Company. Of the 
validity of the last reason for forbearance, it is 
impossible to judge ; but no difficulty exists 
with regard to that by which it is preceded. 
Beng.al had not for many years been so 
“quiet"’’ as it then was, nnd the project of 
c.alling upon a dependent to confirm the gift of 
bis superior is too absurd to merit even ex- 
posure. At length, in March, 1766, the 
government of Madras took courage to give 
publicity to the grant from the emperor, and 
General Calliaud was dispatched with a mifi- 
tary force to support the authority of the 
grantees. Still they could not divest them- ' 
selves of the impression that it was necessary 
to secure the consent of Nizam Ali. They 
were finally gratified by the conclusion of a 
treaty, by which the occupation of theNorthem 
Circars by the English was made subject to 
the payment of a considerable tribute : one of 
the Circars being bestowed as a jaghire on 
Basalat Jung, was not to be occupied till his 
death. By the same treaty the English govern- 
ment became bound to support Nizam Ali 
.against his enemies ; and as, at the time when 
it was concluded, it was well understood that 
be was about, in conjunction with the Mah- ' 
rattas, to attack Mysore, the careful and saga- 
cious diplomatists who then administered the 
government of Madras, in their anxiety to 
avoid giving offence, actually plunged their 
country into difSculties and dangers far greater 
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time their meeting was ineritable. When it not; too far advanced to he beyond the possi- 
took place the surprise was reciprocal. .The bility of capture.. The attempt was made, and 
first struggle was .for the possession.of the hill.' succeeded. Kine pieces had been taken on the 
It was secured .for the English by the exertions preceding daj', and fourteen more were subse- 
of Captain Cooke ; and; some- robksj -forming a quently secured. .The loss of the English was 
position of considerable strength, were wrested one hundred and fifty men ; that of the enemy 
from a Large body of the enemy’s infantiy. was believed to exceed four thousand. Thede- 
When the troops were drawn lip in 'order of feat of the allies had the effect of clearing the 
battle, the contrast between the numbers was country of various parties which bad been em> 
striking. The English force consisted of four- ployed in ravaging it, and had plundered al- 
teen hundred European infantry, thirty Euro- most to the gates of Madras, 
pean cavaliy, nine thouscand sepoys, and fifteen The rainy season .approaching, the British 
hundred exceedingly bad native cavalry belong- troops were withdrawn into cantonments, 
ing to Mahomed Ali. The numbers of the Hyder Ali, however, allowed not any repose 
enemy cannot be ascertained with equal accu- to himself or his troops. Having gained pos- 
racy, but they have been computed at seventy session of Tripatore and Yaniambaddy, two 
thousand, ofwhichmore than half were cavaliy. places of inconsiderable value, he proceeded 
These were drawn up in a crescent, half en- to attack Amboor, a place 'of some strength, 
circling the British force, and seemingly sufiS- situated on the sumn:iit of a mountain of smooth 
cient to overwhelm them. The enemy had granite. It was defended by Captain Calvert, 
about one hundred pieces of cannon, but not an ofScer of distinguished bravery. In five 
more than thirty could be brought into action, days, Hyder Ali had so completely dismantled 
The English had about the latter number, the lower fort, that it was no longer tenable ; 
which being steadily .and skilfully served, and Captain Calvert, with a garrison of five 
nearly silenced those opposed to them. The hundred sepoys and a few Europeans, retired 
guns were then turned upon the dense and to the citadel. The native governor being dis- 
irowning masses of the enemy’s cavalry. For covered to be in correspondence with the enemy, 
a few minutes the fire was sustained with a was placed in confinement, and his men dis- 
sullen calmness, and the horsemen appeared to arm^. This proceeding disconcerted Hyder 
he in expectation of .orders to charge. Hone Ali’s plans. He still, however, prosecuted the 
were given— to sit inactive and unmoved siege, and effected a practicable breach, but, 
amidst the deadly havoc produced by the well- fortunately for the besieged, in a part which 
directed fire of the English was beyond their was inaccessible. After many abortive attempts 
power of endurance, and myriads of flying to surprise the place, Hyder Ali sent a fiag of 
cav.alry soon covered the field in every direc- truce to summon the garrison, and the oppor- 
tion. Hyder, who had for some time per- tuuity was taken of bestowing a fioridenlogium 
ceived that all was lost, now drew off his on the brave defence which had been made. 
c.annon, and urged NizamAli to take the same The answer of the blunt soldier to whom it 
course ; but the courage of the soubahdar at was addressed was, that Hyder Ali had not 
this moment raged at more than fever heat, yet offered him an opportunity of deserving 
and he declared that he would meet the death the compliment. Another fiag arrived, with 
of Hazir Jung, rather than s.ave his life by the offer of a large bribe and the command of 
dishonourable flight. The advance of the half Hyder All’s army as the price of the sur- 
British army in line abated his energy, and he render of the citadel. Captain Calvert, in 
gave orders for the guns to be withdrawn, reply, advised Hyder Ali to respect the lives 
The elephants hearing the women of his esta- of his servants, as the future bearer of any 
blishment were in the rear, and these too were similar message would immediately be hanged 
ordered to turn. A soft voice from the covered in the breach. Hyder Ali had commenced 
vehicle borne by one of them exclaimed, “ This operations against Amboor on the 10th Hovem- 
elephant h<as not been taught so to turn, he ber. His movements had called the British 
•follows the standard of the empire.” The army from their cantonments; and when Colonel 
English shot fell thick and heavy around, but Smith, on the 7th December, arrived in sight 
the feminine champion of the honour of the of Amboor, he had the satisfaction of per- 
empire would not suffer her elephant to be ceiving the British flag still flying there. The 
turned till the standard had passed, when she government marked their approbation of the 
withdrew followed by her train. Hizam Ali conduct of the garrison, by directing the rock 
was less fastidious in reference to such minute of Amboor to be borne upon their colours, 
points of honour. True, he had invoked the On the approach of the British army, -Hyder 
fate of Hazir Jung in preference to dishonour- Ali retired, followed by Colonel Smith, when 
able retreat ; hut within an hour after this that officer was not compelled to halt by the 
burst of chiv,alrous feeling, he and a select body want of provisions. Colonel Wood, who had 
of c.avalry were galloping to the westw<ard, the advanced from Trichinopoly, joined Colonel 
superintendence of the retreat of his army being Smith, without an effort on the part of the 
a duty unworthy of his roy.al attention. On enemy to prevent it. Hyder Ali however 
the following day the confederated army was madesomeoccasionaldemonstrationsolactivity. 
observed at a distance in full retreat ; but a He moved in person with four thousand horse, 
trainofforty-onepieccsof artillery was thought two thousand foot, and five guns, to atuck a 
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liMJif, llyiirr Ali t» rrJ*'! Rt:i} off-Tidrrs {>rr'<-r.t v.rrr iciTr.f-Ihti'lr cor.»\?r.r'}, 

■ ■■■ u^nriitr; ftnd, n^njuM )iUD'i>h::!Fnt of hi* till shfir KUi'.t i.-- Fijjis'.rJ hy 

mif tiic tirwMiny of My»orc ■«•»« tra:i«- of th« «Tiir,» Jt» xshirh ihrv •acre rc'pFCti^fiy 
ffirrd to the Kngliih, u|>on tho Fft»y cornlitiiJti* Kiulcteil, on'! orJrr* wrrr r>r Infcin; 

of conq«efi«fr th'o eountry, arul rendcrits^ to firaihrprocctrdir'^i nith ri‘^irJ totk<y<ttrj:o‘e 
Ki»tn Ali n largo ailJiiionsI trihuto. fear# had fcrf-l th'ta unf.r. 

Tho fitoalion of Ilydtr Ali had tempted So lai'etaldy d'-ftclivc were the arrange- 
Fomo of the Mftlaliar chief* to make an elF^rt nienl* of the Mailra* RovernriS'-nt and their 
to throw off his yoke, and the govermnent of ally the i:ah>.ib, in obtaining ititenigene**, that 
Iknnbay had fitted out a formidable expedition nearly three lii'uith* after Jlyder Ali had 
ngninft him. Mangalore being left with an dcjiarteel for the westward they were ur.ecr- 
iD*ufncicnt garrison, fell into the hands of the tain ns to tho courr" he h.vl taken, llie Hsg- 
l^nglish without materi.al resist-ante, and the li*h arms were however tuccer sful in reducing 
comtnandorofllyderAli'sfleet, from pique, it Eroad. and many places in the districts of 
it laid, at the appointment of a cavalry offierr lUTamahSl, Salem, Coimbatore, and Dindigul. 
to ho his fuperior, surrendered his charp* to Colonel Wood deeme-d it practicable to main- 
the tamo power. Butwnraj Drooj, or " fortified tain the countries srhich thus fell into tho 
itlnnd," and eorao other places, were also cap- hands of the English, by occupying the parses 
lured; hut in an attempt upon p.sri of the which connected them with Mysore, and tliess 
works of Cananoro tho English were defeated be hclieved and officially reported to be only 
with considcrahle loF-s. Indeed their temporary three. Not iminy days after he had made 
EUcccEs toon deserted them. Hyder Ali not this report, he sens nstooished by the advance 
only despatched troops to support his interests of bodies of horse by unsuspected roads, and 
on the western coast, but proceeded there in he then avowed his conviction tliat no force 
person. Tlic greatest care was taken to svitb- could prevent their access through tho diffi- 
-bold from the Euglish force inteiligeoco of bis cult and secret paES.ages of the hills. 
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Tlio division of llie .irmy under Colonel 
Smith W. 1 S occnjiied more to the iiorthw.ird. 
Kistnophrrry surrendered to him on the 2nd i 
Mny. In June, ims.^cssion wns ohi.nined of 
the fortress of Mulw.'imil, in .i innnncr little 
creditahle to any of the ji-irtics encaged in the 
tran>-aciiiin. Colar surrcndcicd shortly after- 
wards. In July, Oosoor w.as taken, and Eiune 
olh<’r places to the south and west of it. A 
Iwdy of Mahratlas, wliich had been t.aken 
into the Enclish service on the suggestion of 
Colonel Smith, jnincsl in August. On the 
day on which the junction w.as efTected, Ilyder 
All, having returned from his western expe- 
dition, entered Dancalore with the light troops 
of his mlvancc. lie was foiled in an attack 
U])on the camp of the Mahrattas, in which he 
sustained a loss of .about three hundred men. 
The lead in the attempt w.a.s a-isigiicd to the 
cavalry, who were to penetrate to the tent of 
Momri Row, and possess themselves of his 
head. The infantry were to follotv, and com- 
plete the victory which was anticipated a.s the 
result of the aiLaek. Morari Row no sooner 
learned that the attack w.as made by cavalry, 
than, to prevent friends and enemies being 
misLaken, he gave onlcrs that not one of Ins 
men should mount, but c.ach stand at tlic head 
of his horse, and cut down without distinction 
every person on horseback. These ortlers 
avere strictly oxoeuted. Fwtn the irregular 
construction of a Mahratba camp, the advance 
of cavalry is subjected to numerous imjKdi- 
ments, and confusion soon ensued. It was 
incrcn«ed hy an accident, Tlio Kt.ato elephant! 
of Morari* Row having received a wound, 
broke loo'C from his picquets and rushed 
wildly through the camp. lie carried with 
liim the chain by which he had liccn attached. 
This he seized with his tiunk, and hurled 
furiously against a mass of cav.alry which he 
met, throwing them back headlong over a 
column of infantry who were behind them. 
Tlicse, ignorant of the c.auso of tho shock, 
retired in dismay ; and before order could be 
restored, tho symptoms of motion in the Eng- 
lish camp discouraged a renewal uf the attack. 

Early in September, Hyder Ali made a cir- 
cuitous march in a southern direction, for the 
purpose of cutting off tho division of Colonel 
Wood, who was ascending from Bftramnhdl to 
join Colonel Smith. The route of Colonel Wood 
lay through a long defile, and Hyder AU had i 
made tho rcqulsito dispositions to be pre- 
jiarcd to open on his troops an enfilading tire, 
on their arrival at a p.articular spot favourable 
to the object. The advance of Hyder Ali, as 
well ns that of Colonel Wood, w.as reported to 
Colonel Smith by scouts whom he bad sent 
out to collect intelligence ; and the latter 
officer, perceiving that he had time to antici- 
pate Hyder Ali, and post his division so as to 
receive him with advantage, advanced with 
accelerated speed, and despatched messengers 
across the bills to apprize Colonel Wood of his 
intentions. The success of the plan was frus- 
trated by Colonel Wood firing a salute in 


honour of tho nppro.ac1i of his co.adjutor in 
arms. This imprudent mark of respect and 
exultation warned Hyder Ali to retire, and 
he lost no time in acting upon tho intimation. 
Colonel Smith g.avo orders for pursuit, but 
nnlhiiig was gained by it. 

The incidents of war were at this time 
relieved by an attempt at negotiation ; but 
the British authorities dcmanvled more than 
Hyder would- yield, and tho only result was 
that which ordinarily follows unsuccessful 
attempts at negotiation — an aggravation of 
hostile feeling. 

MuUvAgul returned into the hands of Hyder 
AU by means similar to those by which it was 
lost to him. Colonel Smith had occupied it 
with a parly of his own troops. Two mem- 
bers of council, who were with tho army under 
the name of field-deputies, thought fit to 
rcniavc them, and to supply their place by a 
company of M.ahomed AH’s troops. Hyder 
Ali, by tampering with the Mussulman officer 
in command, |>rcpared the way for its yielding 
at once to an apparent surprise. Colonel Wood 
tn.ado a movement to relieve it, but was too 
bate. IIo succeeded in recovering the lower 
fort, but was repulsed with loss in an attempt 
to cany the rock by escalade. The day after 
tliisunsucccs.sful attempt a body of light troops 
appeared in view, and their object, it was con- 
jrctured, w.as to cover a convoy for the garrison. 
Colonel Wood moved out with two companies 
and a gun to reconnoitre, and when at tho 
distance of two miles from his c.amp perceived 
three tliousand horse, followed by a heavy 
column of infantry, approaching to surronnd 
him. Ho galloped back to the nearest picquet, 
and having sent forward orders to place the 
baggage in s.afcty and form the line, he returned 
with the picquet guard, consisting, like the 
force which had accompanied him, of two com- 
panies and a gun. He found the first p.arty 
completely surrounded, but be forced a passage 
through the enemy and joined it. Hyder All’s 
whole army, however, appeared on an eminence 
about a mile in front, and the British com- 
mander saw that he bad no course but to 
retrc.at with all speed. He accordingly .aban- 
doned bis two guns, and prepared to force a 
passage in tho direction from which he had 
just adr.anccd. His object was aided by a 
b.atUi1ion detached from the line to support 
him, and which attacked in flank the body 
through which he had to pass. With some 
difficulty the retreating force reached a point 
where they could receive farther assistance 
from the line, and the battle was maintained 
with vigour, but decidedly to the disadvantage 
of the English force, who gradually receded 
before the well-directed gnus and impetuous 
charges of the enemy. The unfavourable cir- 
cumstances under which the action had com- 
menced had never been overcome, and the 
fortune of the day seemed to be irrecoverably 
lost to the English. - It was retrieved by a 
stratagem. The baggage guard was com- 
manded by Captain Brooke. This officer had 
I 2 
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ouflered nevoroly in tim cscAlndo on tiio pro- 
coding dny, nticl liiH Hlronglh nniouiilcd only 
to four conipnnicB nn<l two gunn. Willi tliin 
inHigniflcAnt force ho conceived tlio idea of 
turning tlio tido of victory in favour of Ihh 
country. 1'iio Hide nud wounded wore under 
Ido iirotcctioii ; no many of tlirin an were able 
to move were drawn out to add to tlio nppn* 
rent Blrenglli of liia force ; tlio two gunii were 
dragged !>}' volunteer folluwcrn, and inanned 
by wounded artillerymen. Tlio numniit of a 
flatroclc WAN cliONon an tiio r/iono of operation, 
nud WAN nppronclicd by a circuitouA and 
concealed ruuto. Imnicdiately on ito being 
ntLoined, the two giiufl opened a fire of grape 
on the enoiny'n left flank, and tlio voteo of 
every individual in tbc liltlo band, iiotind or 
flick, joined that of tbeir cotninandcr in rliont* 
ing, ** Hurrah I SniitU J Sinitli I " Tliroughnut 
tho fiold tlio iniprcKflion wnn conveyed alike to 
fi'iondii and oiieniioH, that tlio diviHlon of Colonel 
Sniilh liad arrived ; and tlio cITect w.an almost 
ningical. Tiio deluNion, indued, could not long 
bo innintnincd ; but tlio icnipornry advantage 
which it gave tho EngliHh allowed Colonel 
Wood an opportunity of ninktiig a lietter din- 
position of liiM force ; and when ITydcr Ali, 
nfler discovering tlio deception, resumed the 
attack, lio found hifl opponenlR well prepared 
to receive him. Bcticatcdly foiled in hi:* 
attempts, iio returned again and again, but 
fltill ill vain ; and wlien darkness put an end 
to tho combat, tlio English remained in pos- 
session of tho field. Tho loss of UydorAli 
WAH reported Ui amount to a thouKind men ; 
tho loss of tho Englisii wan less than a quarter 
of tlint number. 

After various luarchings and countermarch- 
ings uiiworlliy of relntinn, Hyder Ali laid siego 
to OoNsoor. Colonel Wood moved to relievo 
it, iiiit so precipitately and iiicauliously, that 
cfrectcd liltlo for tho lioncfit of tho garrison 
‘t Oossnor, whilo ho exposed Daiiglorc to nn 
..ttack from tho onomy. Baugloro was gnrri- 
sonod by part of Mahomed All’s troops under 
tlio command of a British oflicer. Tho force 
of ITydor Ali approached in several distinct 
columns, preceded by cannon, and attonded by 
all tho auxiliaries necessary to tho conduct of 
n siego. Tho enemy gained possession of tho 
pcttaii, or town, within tho walls, hut made 
no attempt upon tlio fort ; content witli load- 
ing nil tho carts and tumbrils that could be 
spared with the stores and bnggngo of Colonel 
Wood’s division, which hod been loft in the 
pcttaii for safety, and with tho capture of 
some eiglitcon-pounders which were without 
tlio gate. A dreadful sceno occurred on this 
occasion. Tho cntranco of tho onemy liad 
caused a nisli of men, women, and cliildren 
towards tho fort for safety, some of them driv- 
ing camels, horses, or oxen. Tho gato was 
cuddonly shut, but tho masses behind con- 
tinuing to press on those in front, two tliousand 
human boings, it is said, perishod, in common 
with a larger iiumbor of beasts of various 
kinds, tho whole being forced together in an 


imliscrimiiiat^^ mass. ITyiJvrAli Ivir.urolyra- 
lircil, after aiipropriating evcrytliing movable, 
and was nearly out of sight when Culoticl 
Weed returiii'il from OoSKOor. Ho appeared 
again four days aflcrwarilB,, intercepting tlio 
marcti of tho ICiigliKli army towards Colar, to 
wliich (iliiee they were prooei-ding in senrcli of 
supplies, dnive in the outposts, and commenced 
a cannonade from a iialtery of twelve of his 
heaviest pieces, including among them tlioio 
wliifli lie Imd taken at Baugloro. Tlio can- 
iioimilo was rotiinied by Uio Englisii, and 
iiiaintaiiicd liy Ijotli sides tlirougli tiie wliulo 
dny. At night tlio enemy apparently retired, 
and Colonel Wood roiumoi ids ninrcli, lint 
had scarcely cleared tlio ground on wliicii tlio 
former attack took place, when lio wan again 
nsuniled by the fire of Hyder All’s infantry, 
whicli coiitiiiucd to niiiiuy him tliroiiglinut tho 
night. Tn the nioridiig an nllompt wnn made 
In intersect llie Englisii columns, and destroy 
them in detail, 'J'hin was frustrated. The 
iiinrcli recommenced, and canlimied fnr aliout 
two miles, wlicn anotlicr attack rendered it 
necessary to Iinlt. Tiio conflict tlius rcsunied 
was kept up for some time, when Hyder Ali 
suddenly witlidriiw, witheut any motive dis- 
ccritihle liy tiio English. The cause was soon 
explained, by (ho arrival of the other division 
of tho English army, now commanded by 
Major Fitzgerald, Colonel Smith having pro- 
ceeded to tlio presidenoy. Major Fitzgerald 
having heard of tho disaster at Baugloro, had 
concluded tliat Colonel Wood’s division would 
be distressed for provisions and cquijiinents. 
Bccniling nil tlio dctaclimonts tiint could lio 
suniiiioncd in liiuo, and collecting a largo 
supply of rico, lie made n forced niarcii in tiio 
direction in which tlio sufleriiig division was 
likely to bo found, mid tlio sound of tho firing 
in tlic Inst nflair witii Hyder Ali had guided 
him to tlio exact spot whuro iiis assistance wn.s 
required. Colonel Wood tvns in sucli a state 
of despondency ns, in tlio eyes of Mnjor Fitz- 
gornld, rendered liim iiicomiieteiit to tho duties 
of command ; nnd tho latter trnnsiniltcd a 
roprcBoiitation to tho comin.audcr-in-chicf. 
Colonel Smith, of tiio necessity of pl.-icing tho 
troops under soino otiicr direction fur tiio 
reenvory of tho lost honour of tho army. 
Colonel Sniilii laid this document boforo tlio 
govcriiincnt, nnd Colonel Wood was ordered 
to ]irocccd under arrest to Madras, This pro- 
ceeding appears to bavo been sonicwlint harsh. 
Colonel Wood had displayed liltlo military 
talont,; but ho had courngo approaoiiing tho 
vorgo of rnslincBS, if it did net pass it. Tn 
his later engagements witli Hyder Ali this 
quality was not manifested ; but tho cause 
probably was that, iiko many otlicr men of 
sanguiiio tomperament, lio was subject, on 
meeting with rovcrscs, to oxccssivo depression. 

In Coimhalorc, tlio Englisii were gradually 
dispossessed of tlicir posts, wliicli appear to 
have been nrr.angcd with little regard to sound 
military principlos. Fuzztil Oolla Khan, one 
of tho ablest goncrals ofH3’der Ali, ontorod 
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the province with seven thousand men and ten if terms of capitulation should not be aTranged> 
guns, and proceeded vigorously, but cautiously, he 'should be at liberty to return. With- an 
to effect the object of his advance. Near Ga- in&tnationdbr which it is not easy to account, 
veriporam ho received a check from an insig- Captain Orton trusted the promise of Hyder 
nificant force led by a man of very humble Ali. The result will readily be conjectured, 
station. An English serjeant, named Hoskin, Captain Orton was detained, and atrocious as 
commanded an advanced post of two compa* this breach of faith at first appears, Hyder Ali 
nies and one gun in a mud fort, which he was not without excuse, officer second 
defended with a spirit that entitles him to in command in the English garrison was a 
remembrance. Reporting to his officer the Captain Robinson, who had surrendered at 
success of his resistance to the attempts of the Vanianibaddy under parole not to serve again 
enemy, ho added, “ I expect them again to- during the war. He was now serving, not 
morrow morning in two parties, with guns : 1 only to his own disgrace, but to that of the 
will take the guns from them, with the help of government which sanctioned the dishonour- 
God." The success of the gallant serjeant was able act. Hyder Ali declared that the viola- 
not equal to his noble confidence. In a sub- tion of parole 'by Captain Robinson absolved 
sequent attempt the fort was carried, but not him from observing his promise to permit 
until it had become a heap of ruins, nor then the departure of Captain Orton ; but as a 
without a sanguinary conflict. The fate of its proof of his placability, he professed himself 
brave defender is unknown ; he probably met willing, if- the latter officer would write an 
a soldier's death on the spot where he had so order for the surrender of the place, to permit 
eminently displayed a soldier’s spirit. Another the entire garrison, with their property, to 
post at Gujelhutty was well defended by Lieu- retire unmolested to Trichinopoly. Captain 
tenant Andrews. It sustained two as&aults, Orton refused— on the following day he con- 
in the second of which the English commander sented. How the change was effected does 
fell, and the post was surrendered. Coimba- not appear. “The modes,” says Colonel 
tore and Denaicancota were lost by treachery ; Wilks, “ cannot be distinctly traced, but may 
and the officer commanding at Falagaut was well be imagined.” That Captain Orton 
obliged to save himself and his garrison from should have walked into the pitfall prepared 
massacre by secret flight. In December, for him by Hyder Ali is astonishing ; that be 
Hy der Ali entered Bdraraahfil, and the English should then have sought to extricate himself 
posts in that province fell with the same oele- by an act which, in the eye of strict military 
rity as in Coimbatore. In marching for the justice, merited death, is astonishing ; and not 
reduction of Erond, Hyder Ali encountei-ed an less astonishing is the fact that Captain Robin- 
English party, consisting of fifty Europeans son obeyed the order extorted from Captain 
and two hundred sepoys, commanded by Cap- Orton, and surrendered the place. The gar- 
tain Nixon. Two deep columns of infantry, rison were removed, not to Trichinopoly, but 
supported by twelve thousand horse, moved to to Seringapatam ; and in a dungeon within 
their destruction. Captain Nixon and bis little that city the recreant Captain Robinson pe- 
forco remained firm while the enemy were ad- rished. This officer's breach of faith afforded 
vancing, and, when the latter had arrived Hyder Ali a pretence for a further act of de- 
within twenty yards of them, gave fire. The ception. Captain Fassain, who had resisted at 
Europeans then rushed forward, and their Caveriporam till resistance was vain, capitu- 
fifty bayonets spread instant confusion among lated on condition of himself and his garrison 
the enemy’s infantry, who broke and fled, being released on. parole. Like the garrison 
This, however, was all that their gallantry at Broad, they too were marched to Beringa- 
achieved. The cavalry of the enemy at the patam. 

same moment charged the sepoys in flank and Darkly and heavily did the year 1768 close 
rear; and the return of the killed and wounded upon the prospects of the British government' 
of the English party included every man, £u- on the Coromandel coast. A few weeks bad 
ropeau and n.ative, with the single exception wrested from them nearly all that they bad 
of an officer named Lieutenant Goreham. His previously gained, and Fnzzul Oolla Khan was 
life w<as saved by his knowledge of the country sent to visit Madura and Tinnevelly, while his 
■ language, of which in the last extremity he master ravaged the country in the neighbour- 
availed himself, to request the humanity of a hood of the Cavery — ^flaming villages and a 
native of rank. Hyder Ali lost no time in flying population everywhere marking his pro- 
advancing to Eroad ; and to make his victory gress. The government of Madras became 
known, on arriving there he sent a flag of alarmed, as well they might, and made 
truce to request the attendance of an English advances for accommodation. Hyder Ali 
surgeon to attend to the wounded prisoners, requested that an English officer might be sent 
An extraordinary proceeding followed. Hyder to confer with him, and Captain Brooke was 
Ali, on learning the extent of Lieutenant despatched thither in compliance with his 
Gorehara’s lingual acquirements, enjoined him wish. Hyder Ali expatiated on the aggres- 
to triinslate into English a summons, demand- sions of the English, and on his own desire for 
ing the surrender of Erond, and inviting the pence ; on the exertions he had made to pro- 
commander, Captain Orton, to repair in person mote that object, and on the unreasonable 
to Hyder All’s tent> under an assurance thab manner in wmeh his overtures bad been re- 
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Jcclod ; on Uio ^vTongs wlilch lio lincl received 
from MMiomed Ali, nnd on tlio evil cfrccl* of 
tlint princo'n Influcnco in tlio c'lmmlli of tli«* 
EiikUhIi. ITn rulerrod lo llic ndvnnlAffn of 
nniintniniiig Mysore on n borricr to Atcol 
ngninst lliu ]Mi\lir«ltns, find, ndverting t«» i\ 
tliicntoncd ininsion by llml poivrr, intinmted 
tbut iio could not npiio^o liotli tbnn Mid the 
IJnglish nt the snmo tiinc, Mid thnl it tminiin d 
for tbo Intter power lo detmuino v. bvtbvr li*- 
sbonld cnntimio to sbiidd them frnm the 
former ns berelornrc, or wbether be sboiitd 
unito with the Mnbrnttnn for tin' drjlriU'li'tii of 
thoEngllnb, Cnptnin llrimbc, in reply, pf>inl*-d 
out till) Huporior ndviinlnpcH of nn nlliniim with 
tlio Kmilish to niio with tlio Mnlirnttns, to 
which llydor Ali n«n'nl'-d, Mid rxprr'vd n 
wisli thnl Colonel Smith should coino up to the 
nrmy invested with full poweni of ne-^ntiall.m. 
Cnptnin llroolto suggested tlint Hydi-r Ali 
should send n vnUot-l lo Mndrns. 'Hits In* 
refused, ou the twofidd ground, tlmt it would 
give umhrngo to the Alnliratlns, nnd that nt 
Mndras nil his cIToiis for jx'nri* would li" fru*!' 
tmted by Mnhonicd All. Itefiirc tnhing bis 
Icnve, Cnptnin Brookc siisgeslrd to llyder Ali 
that there was one tmiof of his frieiidly and 
pacific disposition which might readily nnd nt 
once ho atrorded: the disconlinuanre of the 
excesses by which the country was devastated, 
and the defenceless inhabitants reduced to the 
extremity of wrctchcdncva. The proposal wet 
probably with all the success which the pro* 
poser expected. Of friendly professious llyder 
Ali was profuse, but of nmhiiig more, ile 
auRwored, that his treasury was not cnticlu*d 
by the excesses complained of, liiit that he had 
been coinpellcd to accept the services of 
Rome volunteers whoso conduct he could not 
control. The report of this conversation w.as 
forwarded to Afndrns, and Mr. Andrews, a 
'■ember of council, was deputed lo negotiate, 
o arrived in the camp of Hydcr Ali ou the 
Jth of February, nnd quitted it nn the SIst, 
Ml propos.als to be submitted lo the governor 
nnd council, bnviiig previously concluded a 
truce for twelvo days. The governor of Madras 
had every reason lo desire peace : so great 
was their distress that the Company's invc.st* 
ments were entirely suspended, nnd it wa.s 
stated that their resources were insuflicicnt to 
carry on the war more than four months 
longer. Hyder Ali’s proposals were, however, 
rejected, nnd hostilities recommenced. Colonel 


Smith, who had rrlunifd to the fioW, walchsd 
the moveiiienta of Hyilrr Ali with tiiiC'r.Mir.g 
vigilaiier, and ffrqin;iilly counirractod tl.sin 
willi nduiir.abln iil;ill. 'Ilio »liMi<i iivfca of the 
two nritib's h.vl hroughl tli'iii nL'dit n hiio* 
drid and fitly iiiili"i to tin* n-mibward t.f 
MndrAs, whrn Rilddi'idy dhiobiJi.g usafly the 
whole of III* iiifniitry, il.-i- grr vt'-r pir: of hii 
tvvalry, togrtliT w'itfi bin gun.-, nod I'lggng' of 
rvery dr''i;iipt'»>n, nyd>-r All, with »,!t tts'i'i* 
r.Mid h'lf*''^ n>lvM><-*d r-.pl Hy towardi tl.^t 
dies. Mid on til's t!;>th of .Mr.rch apf.-'M'-d Iv;. 
«ri* it. A small party of ir.fsatry joir.ol him 
on thi* fdloiviiig day. Ito {ir.ii.r.li'.ti-ly etuo; 1 
a li-lli'f t.i I'l* nddrr*!-d I'l iho g'lvrrnur or. 
pr*-e»iiii; ft driifi" to tre-M f't p<'v--, and 
qii*"itiiig ihftt Mr. I)it[>fi', A uf o'lmril 

Mid ui'tt III siri-' ii'iiin l« thf el. -.Ir, iiu/ht Iki 
drputi'd to fttli-i.d him. Tl ihatr.'-nT i-i ihi 
man who madn thi* iti-lnMid, ihn p'-.c* fr> (n 
wddi'li it w.a* lovlt*, M. 1 ih" cirrui!i»tn.'-.-vi 
ttlidrr wditrh h" h'.d ntfivr.l ih.-r''. alt rsfitfi* 
buti-d to f. i-urr ftHi'iitinsi In ll." t:T*“-'igf. Mr. 
Oiipro pr.'i-. r.bd t,» ihi* c-.inp i.f Ilyd-r Ali t.a 
tlio ni'iridis'g of ih» rr-'.'ipt of hi* I'-tScr, and, 
ftfl'-r ft fir'i*'! of ci>i.r''r<'iic.-i, thi- ictr:;* of a 
ttraty v.vir rgfr'd i:p‘'n, Tl." tfaty wai 
vxi-i-tiird hy tlip g'lVrfiiiir aftd C";it.';il on tl.o 
Srd of April, ftti'l by Hyd<-r Ali ra th'- .till. 
With rrf'r.’MM to tl-.i* rirriim‘t'an';r* tit.-h-r 
whirli the jv-arn wan conclud' .1, Hydsr Ali 
may In* ri'gnrdril n* hnving dlsplsyr'd rtiUvlr 
modrrntion. A mutual mti rati.'iti of captured 
pl.aci"i was proviilrd fir, ati'lCtri'iir, nn 8,:i':J**!ii 
dep'-tidi'ncy of My^in*, which h.\d I'C'tn fiir 
some time retained by Mnliomt-d Ali, wa* to 
be rcmlcri-d hack, Afri-r the c>mcIi;*!OU of the 
trr.aty, dinii-iiUl''s nro-e from a d'-W-icd of 
llydi'r Ali fur the libcratiun of r mii* p''r.«.<*r.l 
kept prlniiirtii l>y M.abomrd Ali, and of the 
RurrcmltT of siimi* tlnrc* nt l.'oiir. With mu-rh 
per.ninsiiin the n.aliob was iiiiluced to r.imply 
with tbo formrr d.'Uiaiid, and the l.vtVf was 
yielded by tbe I’rili'ib govcriimeiit, proUably 
iK'cauw it wa.s felt lo be vain to roftir *. 

Thus terminated tlie war with llyder Ali— . 
awarnecdlo-dynml iniprovidi'tiliyv.immciice'.l, 
nnd conducted, on tlie part of llic Madras go. 
veriimcnt, with singular w-c.^kni'** and uoskil* 
fulne.ss. Its coiictiision was far more happy 
than that government bad any right to e.t{'cet, 
citlicr from their own >nc.asurv.i or from tiic 
cbnracter of liieir enemy. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

rASWAMEST PASSES A BILL POR REOnLATIXQ THE DIVIDENDS OF THE EABT-INDIA COMPANT 
— APPOINTMENT OP SIR JOHN LINDSAT AS ROTAD COMMISSIONER — CONQUEST OF TANJORE 
— .VDMINISTRATION OF CLIVE’S SUCCESSORS — WARREN HASTINGS, GOVERNOR OP BENGAL — 
TRE.\.TMENT OF THE EMPEROR— DEFEAT OF THE ROHILLAS— COMPANT APPLY TO GOVERN- 
MENT FOR A LOAN— CHANGES IN THE CONSTITOTION OP THE COMPANT. 


The dividends of tho Enst-Indin Company, 
like those of other merc,mtile bodies, had been 
accustomed to fluctuate accordingly as circum- 
stances were prosperous or adveise. In 17<>6, 
the dividend bad for some time been made at 
the rate of six per cent, per annum. The news 
of the .acquisition of the duwanny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, impressed tho proprietors 
with a belief that more might reasonably be ex- 
pected ; and at tho s.ame general court in which 
tho success of Clive's negotiation was an- 
nounced, a motion was made to raise tho divi- 
dend to eight per cent. ; but tho Court of 
Directors having delivered an unanimous 
opinion that the proposal was premature, the 
motion, in deference to their judgment, was 
withdrawn. At the next general court, how- 
ever, the subject of incre.ase of dividend w.as 
again brought forward, and an augmentation 
of still greater amount was called fdr. It was 
moved that the next dividend should be made 
at the rate of ten per cent, per annum. The 
Court of Directors, anticipating that a pro- 
posal for increasing the dividend would be 
made, bad prepared a report, the result of an 
investigation of the Company’s afliiirs, with 
special regard to tho subject of deb.ate ; and 
their conclusion was, that the circumstances of 
the Company "were not such ns to warrant any 
increase. Notwithstanding this, the motion 
was pressed to a division, and w.as finally 
determined by a ballot, the result of which 
gave a victory to the advocates of the pro- 
posed increase. This was followed by a 
proposal to make overtures to Government for 
an extension of the duration of the Company's 
charter, on consideration of their admitting 
the State to participate in the advantages of 
their recent acquisition. The proposal, how- 
ever, was met by a motion for the previous 
question, which was carried. This result was 
followed by a motion, recommending the Court 
of Directors to take measures for obtaining 
from parliament further powers for extending 
the trade of the Company, and securing to 
them the benefits of the grants and acquisitions 
recently obtained. An amendment upon this 
was moved, embodying the views of those who 
had supported the first motion, but without 
specially referring to them; motions of ad- 
journment sine die, and of adjournment to a 
future day, were made, and, after a protracted 
debate, the court broke up, with an under- 
standing that the subject should be resumed at 
the quarterly court, which was approaching. 


But the successful results of Clive’s policy had 
attnacted the notice of others as well as of the 
proprietors of East-India stock. Several 
months before the discussion last noticed, the 
Duke of Grafton, then prime minister, had 
intimated to tho chairman and deputy-chair- 
man that the affairs of the East-India Com- 
pany would probably occupy the attention of 
parliament in the approaching session, and that 
it might be expected to meet before Christmas. 

I It had met on the 11th Nov'ember ; and on the 
25th, a motion was made in the House of Com- 
I mens, for a committee to inquire into the state 
I and condition of the Company. It was carried, 

I upon a division, by one hundred and twenty- 
nine against seventy-six ; and it was then fur- 
ther resolved, that the committee should consist 
of the “ whole House.” 

On the 10th December, the court received 
orders to lay before the House of Commons a 
variety of papers, including copies of all trea- 
ties and grants from any natiye powers between 
1756 and 1766, both years inclusive ; as well 
as of all correspondence relating thereto, and 
an account of the state of the Company’s terri- 
torial revenues. At the time of making these 
orders, the House also called for a statement 
of all expenses incurred by Government on 
account of the East-India Company during the 
period to which the order for copies of the 
treaties and grants applied. These proceed- 
ings of parliament were made known to the 
general court held a few d.ays after the service 
of the orders, and the effect was to create a 
general impression that, under the circum- 
stances, it was not advisable to make any ap- 
plication to parliament. With reference to the 
order for a statement of expenses incurred by 
Government on behalf of the Company, it was 
suggested that a counter-statement should be 
prepared, of charges thrown upon the Company 
by the acquisition and preservation of their 
possessions, the reduction and temporary re- 
tention of Manilla, and other similar causes ; 
but the Court of Ilirector^ it was intimated, 
bad already anticipated the wishes of the pro- 
prietors on this point, by giving orders for the 
preparation of such a statement. The general 
court adjourned till the 81st December, on 
which day a motion, recommending the Court 
of Directors to treat with the ministry and 
report their proceedings, was carried unani- 
mously. 

The House of Commons had called for a 
variety of papers, but the committee did not 
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rocced to business till the lattorcnd of Mnreb. 
t snt nt intervals through the month of April 
nnd part of May. In the mean time the desire 
of the.proprietore for an incrcaso of their divi- 
dend continued, but tho ministers nnd the 
Court of Directors were alike opposed to its 
gratification. At a general cour^ held on the 
6th May, the chairman reported the results of 
the negotiations between the Court of Directors 
and tho advisers of the Crown, and apprised 
the proprietors of tlie feeling onterhained by 
the latter against an increase of the dividenti. 
It was, notwithstanding, moved, that tho divi- 
dend for the ensuing half-year should he nt tho 
rate of twelve-and-a-half per cent, per annum, 
nnd the motion was carried. On the following 
day, the House of Commons c.allcd for tho pro- 
ceedings of the court at which this vote was 
passed ; nnd nt another gcnenal court, held on 
the 8th, the Court of Directors recommended 
that it should bo rescinded. After a debate of 
great length, a resolution was passed, to the 
effect that, in tho arrangement with the minis- 
ters of the Grown, four hundred thouicind 
pounds per annum should be secured to tho 
proprietors. This did not differ substantially 
from tho former resolution, ns that sum would 
have furnished a dividend of twclvc-.*ind-.vhalf 
per cent. On the day on which this court was 
held, Mr. Fuller, tho chairman of tho commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for regulating the Company’s 
dividends, and the motion was c-arried. The 
hill was brought in on tho lltb, and read a 
first time. On the 12th it was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed on the 19th. 
The object of the hill w.as to restrain any in- 
crease of dividend beyond ten per cent, till the 
next session of parliament. 

On the 18tb May, the chairman reported to 
a general court then held, that copies of the 
resolution passed at the preceding court, had 
■cen delivered to the Duke of Grafton, premier, 

. Townsend, chtmcellor of tho exchequer, 

■ General Conway, one of the secretaries of 
L... An interview with the Duke of Grafton 
■ I 'been sought, but the answer of that noble- 
man seemed to offer little encouragement to the 
hopes of the proprietors. The Court of Direc- 
tors, however, had deemed it expedient to tiy 
the efiect of a personal conference : the chair- 
man and deputy .accordingly availed themselves 
of the expressed leadiness of the minister to 
receive them ; but all that they obtained was 
a reference for his views to his written message. 
Under these circumstances, the Court of Direc- 
tors recommended the presentation of a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, pressing the 
claims of the company, but'modifying them' in 
some degree so as to meet the views of the 
administration. One of the main points in 
which modification took place, was that of the 
period during which the proposed agreement 
between the crown and the company should 
remain in force. The proprietors had required 
a considerable addition to the term of their 
charter, and the expectations expressed as to 


the extent of such addition had varied from 
thirty-seven to fifty years, hlinistcrs would 
conclude no agreement for more than three 
years, and tho first clause of tho proposed 
petition cxjiresscd acquiescence in tliis arrange- 
ment. Tlie fourth, fiftli, and sixth clauses 
proposed that tho trading profits of the com- 
pany, and the residue of the territorial rcvctino, 
after deducting the c.vpcnscsof administration, 
should form a fund out of which the company 
should reccivo four hundred thousand pounds 
per annum as a dividend, and that the surplus 
should he cquallydividcd between thcConip.any 
and tho public, the share of the Company being 
appropriated to tlio discharge of their debts. 
The remaining clauses rcinterl to various points, 
fiscal, military, nnd commercial, hut of inferior 
importance witli reference to the existing cir- 
cumstances of tlio Company. The debate of 
this day w-t-s ficrco nnd long. At a late hour, a 
motion being made for a pi-tition to the House 
of Commons, praying that tho petitioners might 
bo heard by themselves or thcirconnsel against 
tho hill for regulating tho Company's dividends, 
a ballot was demanded ; nnd, ns the bill was to 
go into committee on tho folion-ing d.ay, it was 
suggested, contrary to usual practice, th.at the • 
ballot should t.ako place forthwith. At nine 
o’clock in tho evening it was moved nnd car- 
ried, that tho ballot should then commence, 
and continue open till cloven. Ag.ainst this 
decision several proprietors delivored a protest. 
Another protest was signed by tho Court of 
Dij-cotors, who also refused to appoint^ any 
scrutineers. Scrutineers were accordingly 
chosen by the proprietors, who reported that 
tho motion was carried by one hundred and 
thirty-eight against two. The deh.ate was 
then resumed on the petition proposed by the 
Court of Directors. It was conducted with 
no less vehemence thiin that which had pre- 
ceded the ballot. It was finally determined to 
instruct the Court of Directors to alter the peti- 
tion, by suggesting the p.ayment of four hundred 
thousand pounds per annum to the public in 
place of the proposed particip.ation in the Com- 
pany’s profits ; nnd a few minutes before four 
o’clock in the morning of the 19 th May, this me- 
morable court adjourned. The petition pr-aying 
to be heard by counsel against the dividend bill 
was presented’tothe House of Commons on the 
same day. A motion, to refer it to the consider- 
ation of the committee being opposed, tho de- 
bate w.as adjourned till tho following d.ay. A 
motion succeeded for a return of the names of 
the proprietors who h.ad balloted on the day 
before under such extraordinary circumshmees, 
and of the amount of their stock. It was op- 
posed ; hut, on a division, carried. The peti- 
tion originally prepared by the Court of Direc- 
tors, and which submitted the proposals of the 
Company for an arrangement with the State, 
was presented on the 20th, and referred to the 
committee. The adjourned debate on the 
former petition was then resumed, and the 
petition was ultimately rejected. On the 2ath, 
it was ordered that it bo an instruction to the 
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into insignificance, Tvhcn compared with tho 
crime of dishonouring the name of their master 
by associating it with a miserable and scanda- 
lous deception. 

Sir John Lindsay, on arriving at Madras, 
proceeded to assume the exorcise of the high 
powers with which he was invested. He 
announced to the governor and council that ho 
was the bearer of letters and presents from the 
Crown to the Nabob of Arcot, and invited j 
them to grace the delivery by giving their | 
attendance on the plenipotentiary. This was 
dcciiued, and an angry coiTespondenco com- 
menced, which was subsequently continued on 
subjects of moro grave importance. Hydor Ali 
was attacked by the Mnhr.att<as, and both tho 
belligerents were desirous of tho assistance of 
the English. The government of Madras 
wished to maintain neutrality, but had they 
felt at liberty to join either party in the war, 
their inclinations would hiive led them towards 
Hyder Ali. On the contrary, tho nabob was 
disposed to favour the Mahrattas ; and he suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the king’s plonipotcnliaiy 
on his side. On this discreditable portion of 
the British history of India it is unnecessary, 
and would be uninteresting, to dwell. The 
Court of Directors, on becoming acquainted 
with the powers bestowed on Sir John Linds.ay 
— the first intimation of which was derived 
from Madras — remonstrated against the course 
taken by the ministry, of which, it may bo 
presumed, the latter were in some degree 
ashamed. The powers, indeed, were not with- 
drawn, but a change was made of the person to 
whom they were intrusted. Sir Robert Har- 
land was appointed to succeed Sir John Lind- 
say, and the Court were informed that such 
instructions had been given him as left “ no 
reason of apprehension to the Company.” 

In the mean time the government of Madnas 
’.-'d become involved in hostilities with Tanjore, 

...w arose out of disputes between the r.ajah 
■’It country and Mahomet Ali. The fortress 

V elluni was attacked, and taken ; the city of 

anjore was besieged, and would probably have 
' fallen, had not a premature peace been con- 
cluded by the son of Mahomet Ali. The condi- 
tions agreed to by the Rajah of Tanjore not 
being performed within the stipulated time, 
hostilities recommenced. They terminated in 
the surrender by the rajah of the fortress 
of Yellum, and the districts of Coiladdy and 
Elangad. 

The new plenipotentiary. Sir Robert Har- 
land, had arrived in August, 1771. Notwith- 
standing his alleged instructions were such as 
to leave "no reason of apprehension to tho 
Company, his conduct was even more ofiBcious 
and dangerous than that of his predecessor. 
He entered into negotiations with the Mah- 
rattas, and involved himself in'endless disputes 
with the governor and council. He finally de- 
parted, in great wrath, having neither ofiered 
to the governor nor received from him the 
courtesies usual on such an occasion. 

The annoyance which the governor and 
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council received from tho conduct of Sir Robert 
Harland was not tho only source of disquiet 
to them. Sir Robert Elotoher, it will bo re- 
membered, had been concerned in the muti- 
nous proceedings in Bcng.al, and for this offence 
he had, under tho scntonco of a court-martial, 
been most justly dismissed tho service. Tho 
proprietors, however, had thouglit proper to 
restore him — a most ill-judged exercise of 
lenity. Sir Robert Fletcher could not plc.ad 
want of experience in extenuation of his guilt, 
and that guilt was greatly aggravated by his 
rank. It was particularly his duty to set an 
example of militaiy.obcdicnce to those whom 
ho commanded. When that duty was forgot- 
ten, and tho influence of his rank given in aid 
of the cause of mutiny, neither the crime nor 
tho danger was of ordinary character. These 
obvious truths werc> however, forgotten or cast 
aside in tho zeal of person.il friendship. Sir 
Robert Elotchcr, on- liis restoration, w.as 
appointed to the chief command, and to a seat 
in council at Madras. There he soon became 
involved in violent disputes with the governor. 
Being ordered to Trichinopoly, ho applied fur 
a passage to England, in order, as he repre- 
sented, to attend his duty in parliament, of 
which body ho was a member. He was in- 
formed, that when ho had set an example of 
military obedience, .any representation from 
him would receive due attention. The Ic.’^on 
I which lie had already received w.-ui probably 
not lost upon him — he proceeded to Trichino- 
poly, and took charge of the fortress. The 
council then passed a resolution, that out of 
respect and veneration for the House of Com- 
mons and their privileges, no impediment 
should be ofiered to tho immediate return of 
Sir Robert Fletcher to the discharge of bis 
duty in that assembly. 

Before this transaction, the government of 
Madras had been engaged in aiding Mahomet 
Ali to punish certain Folygarswho had offended 
him. They soon afterwards gratified him by 
making war upon Tanjoro. The country was 
subdued, and the rajah made prisoner. Spisce 
cannot be afforded for a minute inquiry into 
the justice of this war, but it was at least 
questionable. Mahomet Ali had long thirsted 
for the possession of Tatyore, and the English 
government at length indulged him by its con- 
quest. The Dutch had purchased of the rajah 
the town of Nagore and its dependencies ; but 
their retention of the purchase was alike dis- 
agreeable to the English and the nabob, and 
an arrangement was made for its surrender.^ 

It is now necessary to glance at the affairs 
of Bengal subsequently to the departure of 
Clive. The government of Mr. Verelst, who 
succeeded to the chair, affords little deserving 
of notice. He interfered to protect the em- 
peror and the vizier from a menaced invasion 
by Abdalee Shah, projected an unsuccessful 
expedition to Nepaul, and concluded a now 
treaty with the vizier. Mr. Verelst was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Cartier, the principal events of 
whose administration were a dreadful famine. 
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and tbe death of the Nabob Syef-abDowIah of i 
emaU-pos. Tlie nabob ^vas succeeded by his* 
brother, Mobarik-al-Dowlah, a boy about ten 
years of ago. On the departure of Mr, Car 
tier, his place was occupied by Warren Hast- 
ings, who had been brought from Madras for 
the purpose of succeeding to the chair, ofi 
which he took possession in April, 1772 
Among the e.arliest acts of his gorcmment 
was one little calculated to secure, either to 
himself or his country, the confidence of na- 
tives of rank. Eor this act, however, he was 
not responsible ; it was forc^ upon him by the 
orders of his superiors. The Court of Directors 
were dissatisfied, and not without cause, with 
the financial results of their government in 
Bengal ; and they bad re.soIved to discontinue 
the use of the machinery through which the 
office of dewan had hitherto been esercised — 
to dispense with the native .agency, which it 
had been deemed necessary to maintain at the 
head of the revenue department, and to com- 
mit to' Europe.an servants the discharge of the 
functions with which the Company had been 
invested by the emperor. But this w.as not 
all. Reports prejudicial to the character ofi 
Mahomed Reza Khan had reached the Court 
of Directors. They had travelled through no 
regolar or re.'pecbible channel, and originated, 
it is believed, in the intrigues of Nuncomar. 
'Unhappily, the Court of Directors listened to 


by a desire to cany out the views of his em- 
ployers ; and in the means which he adopted 
to concili.ate Nuncomar, without, as he be- 
iieved, trusting him, his judgment was proba- 
bly more to be blamed than bis intentions. 
The inquiry into the conduct of the deposed 
Naib advanced slowly, and the confinement of 
himself and his associate Shitabroy, in conse- 
quence, was protracted. Hastings alleged the 
vast iufluence of the chief prisoner, and the 
necessity of breaking it before any efficient 
proceedings could be adopted, as the reasons 
for postponing them. Though tedious, the 
inquiry was probably fair — for Mahomed Reza 
Khan was acquitted. Shitabroy participated 
in the acquittal, and was dismissed with ex- 
traordinary mar^ of honour. But these were 
ineffectual to their intended oiject of soothing 
his wounded spirit. He died shortly after- 
wards, and his death is attributed to the com- 
bined influence of grief and of the debilitating 
effects of the climate of Calcutta. 

The nabob was a minor, and in the abolition 
of previous authorities it became necessary to 
make provision for his guardianship. The 
choice made by Hastings of a guardian for the 
infant prince_ was certainly an extraordinary 
one. In such a state of society as that wMch 
prevails in India, where women of rank never 
emerge from seclusion, excepting under very 
extraordinary circumstances, it could scarcely 
them; and orders were sent out to seize Ma-jhave been anticipated that a female wonici 


homed Reza Khan, his family, partisans, and 
adherents, and detain them in custody till his 
accounts should be duly examined. Hastings 
lost no time in executing these orders ; and 
among the parties apprehended was the gal- 
lant native Shitabroy, whose services to the 
English might have saved him from such an 
indignity. Although the Court of Directors 


be selected for an office of state, and still less 
such a female as was chosen for the guardian 
of the nabob. The object of the governor’s 
choice was Mnnny Begum, a favourite inmate 
of the harem of Meer Jaffier, the mother of 
Noojum-ad-Dowlab, but not of the reigning 
prince. Hastings defended this step, on the 
ground that the oniy man who could pretend 


seem to have been .aware of the character of|to the trust was the brother of Meer Jaffier; 


Nuncomar, they relied in a great degree 
upon evidence which he was expected to pro- 
duce fur establishing the charges against his 
rival. His zeal, indeed, could not be ques- 
tioned ; and Hastings enlivened it by appoint- 
ing his son, Gondias, treasurer of the nabob’s 
household. This appointment Hastings de- 
fended, upon the ground that the young man 
thus favoured was of a character opposite to 
that of bis father — ^placid, gentle, and without 
disguise ; and that Nuncomar had no authority 


and that, as he had a numerous family, the 
influence of his own ambition or that of his 
sons might be dangerous to the lite of the 
young nabob. There is undoubtedly force in 
this objection ; but if a regard to the safety of 
of the young nabob rendered it advisable to 
seek a guardian from the gentler sex, there 
seems to have been no reason for excluding 
from the trust the priifce’s mother, who was 
yet living, and against whom no exception 
appears to have existed. The character of the 


but that arising from bis ascendancy over the ! person actually chosen was not such as to 
mind oi his son. There can be no doubt that 'justify the irregularity of setting aside the 
the honour bestowed on the son was virtually | superior claims of the naboNs mother. Pre- 
bestowed on the father ; and that the influence j viously to obtaining the favour of Meer Jaffier, 
of an able, intriguing, and unscrupulous manjMunny Begum bad been a public dancing- 
I'lke Nuncomar, would be unbounded over the I girl, and in the exercise of this occupation had 
mind of one in whom the habit of filial respect {attracted the notice and won the affections of 
had prepared the way for the ready surrender | the master of Bengal. Her reputation, it is not 


of his judgment, and who possessed no share 
either of the ability or the guile of his parent. 

Hastings, however, could be little disposed 
to trust Nuncomar, and there is no reason to 
conclude that he then entertained any hostile 
feeling towards hlabomed Reza Khan. As 
far as can Le discovered, he was actuated only 


to be presumed, was either better or worse than 
that ordinarily maintained by the class of per- 
sons to which she belonged — and the character 
of the dancing-girls of India is too well known 
to need description. It is not surprising that, 
when the annals of the Indian government 
were afterwards assiduously searched to find 
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of n(’cii»:itlon ii|:iilinl Uft'-'.hi!'', llil' iitrrliirf-f for ri-r.-witij; !.{i ftllii!*;'— tli" 
fxlriiiiiiliimry npi'niiilmt'iil liiVn cfvi'it (.Niiiijiiny, hii f'» tii" 

rim to onf of tin' rlnri;*-'! jircf/'ir* *1 n n t t.) h':,-i r’l'il ! i,-ii f." tii'*. 

Iiiiti. Jl Im'Hii'Vi r I .iti'frtftdilly rxiiliiinril, N«itv4i{li'.tAi:"!i>i.; <?«' or.*'/ ,.l i.f 

nitil (iii'n|>:i1il>' Ilf rc.>-'»iinli!o I xjiIiiiMii'n. xii‘n>. tli" r/si <!•"].■•••! nf riSf; fM 

If Imiio .tly iiiftilf, It Wft'* titii'it tllni-rrililftlili* j'ft n*. r f<-f* (iiiniy tSi*iU tt.<; ‘•lij-'i.-l. I't.-* rr*'#- 
til 1 in vlinti'svr t*i;iit tt\t' wliii-ti ll;'- t i!i l> ^ 
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Ittll It Wftft lint lOfttlor of llltcfTlftl 1 »•< f« tn til*' Vl.'!* f lo fo*,!' t'-lft'.E 'rt of 

only tliftl r.ftlloi! fur tlio ftll'iiilioii of t!n< t;ifrt«f:v N-i of t vrr,'«-'i 

vtrnor. Tlio oidiioiiir li.ftil rr(ii ft*i-i!ly |ir>'» "!jl“ I'ft'ol v-itf.ii!-.! or.-f tij" t* '.ir. J'f 

fur thn n* if.tftiUNi of tlio r.o[;h«!i to rliftt-t-tn lll.t’.i tt-ii Ji’ ftf». In B-! t-i l!.*-!- 
iiim (ft iimrcli tn IVllii, luit ImiI !tirailftUv!i!i<-sit-, li-it-'f t'.ft'i I vl jiff r; vitEv I 
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Won ftkiiKi'i'd for liii ftij'i'orl In li'oi mi'ah;;!-- I n t’.i' *>- Bti-'inj if. 'ni-’v <li<''ir.‘'l 
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tiaiii'ri'rfi’d tn tlii-ir onotnl'''. It vviti, nl lli*' i UoVill.i Iffiitnrv vaft It.*' ii"(: full'.lMi’f.t of r-'r- 


sftiin' tini*', ti'iinlvt'*! tn iri-i'niilinun tli** pty* 
iiii'iit of tlio niitiiml triliuln In tlio riii|'''for. 
Tliiii, Inn, ft'i ft t'’iiipoiafV rxju'dii’nt, tvldl*’ llio 
c'liiporor wtvi l*‘ft}'tird w illi ft power <f.ftii(;eroui 
tn tlio Hriti'di (•nveriiineiit, nr tiftllier 
onlirely nt tint mercy of tint inwcr, v.ni n 
tiioftaum tif ordlimry pri'cawtion. ISut it wai 
mil iiH ft Inmpor.iry expedient tint tliii iitrnftiitf 
■was ndopted. It wn-i laid down hy tin' pn. 
vcriior niid council mi nn oxpre-i mndilion of 
nnj* fiilnro nrrftnpeinent wiili tlio (.’nmpftny, 
tliftt tlio enijirror uliould lio rffpilred to re- 
iimincn lii» clnim linlli tn tlio nrroarx of tlio 
♦rilnilo niid to nil fntiiro nftynionti for ever. 

Is, it wni iirped, would lui onlyn jnul n'com- 
,ni for deroitdinp npiiiiii't tlin Mnlimtln'i ln« 

..fsiioim ill Knrnli niid Allnlinlixd, in tlie 
jvont of their heinp restored to him. An- 
other reaxon wiis nxslpned for tliix proceed- 
iiip, niid, in the opinion of tho povernnrniid 
council, uno of oven ^renter wei[;ht tlnin the 
foriiior. *' Wc nro juitified," raid they, " liy 
tho Ktroiipcr jdeft of nhxohitu nrce-'.Hily, in 
iiiHintinp upon it, iw our revcinies nro utti'rly 
uiinhlo to support nny lonpcr ro ruinous nn 
expeiiso." No iiiiiiiitu peiutiny into the m«- 
tivea of tho discnntinuiinco of tho Coiiiictiiy's 
ftlipeiul will ho ncccsanry. That whicli had 
diotatod tho policy of Vniisiltarl, decided also 
that of Ilia sucucaaor, Ilnatiiipa. An empty 
tvenaury had led to the dothroiicinunt of Moor 
Jnillor,nnd tho aamo cauKo deprived Shah Alluin 
of that by which throuca nro Bupporled. 

Tho IJonpal pnvorninont had naaipned na 
ono rcnaoii for doprivinp tho oiujioror of Ida 
atipond, tho oxpciiaQ!i incurred in dofondinp 
Ilia torvitorial poascasiona. They had recorded 
thoir opinion, that if tlio omjioror should rnahe 


tftin p-e'.iniftfy stip-iKti'itis eat* red int'i l>y tl;«' 
Itidnllft rhief« with (he vixt-r in roe'M' 

•>f his interventii'ii t idriteaw '.y th" Mahrftttxi. 
Tin* Ihdilllfts Wi'f.' i.'.el^n.ftrd in e-ir-.ipl-tiri; 
tlnir ftm'itp-m- nH, r.nd th" virler IimI t!;-:* a 
plftiiftiW" eftii'i' f -r w.ir. lint Ids di'':;;n* ex- 
temled l.-y(iiul the mere rtifiteetu* nt of ids 
p>'''i!tiiary demand^ nj'*i!i tSie Ilohillfts ; lie 
nieilitated the v‘ii|ipi''-t of th" Country, M.d its 
nnin-xation to his own d'lniitti'ins. In thii 
pmject the poveiner of Itnnp'd v.a* d< siroiis of 
onpapiiitr, nllhinit;h he f-lt tlist th-; <]iie>ti->n 
InvolvMl very heavy respiirnil.ility. It appears 
not, however, that n regard to the jn-tieeof 
the prrjeel nl nil etnVarra'’.- d hi i coti'id' ration 
of its expedienev. This is no tini liaritalde mr- 
nd'e, for his reli* ctioiis on the ittil.j-vi nre upon 
reeoixl. Ho thought that th" Uoliitla-. were 
d.anperniis t« the virii-r, •* th" only ti-efu 1 *a!ly 
of tho Company;” that tln-y coiiM not ho 
relied on to oppie-' the Mahra't-is, hut, on the 
conttnry. SM're lihely t" join with that pisver 
hi ntt.ackiiip Oude ; that the a"'jui'iti-'n of the 
llohill.avtmntry wontd he very heiiffieial t») tho 
viriiT and the Company, iiia-umich n's it would 
htrenptlicn the frontier of the fornier, without 
n'lulerinp the country less ace.-idhlc to tho 
forces of tho lattcrs— would pivc tho viiier 
wealth, of which the Company niijht expect 
to parlaUe, and focmity, withotil dauperoiis 
increano of power. Ijustly, he thnupht of forty 
lacs of rupees, whieh the vizier had promised 
ns tho immediate vowatsl of the des-ired nervicc, 
and of tlic ndvautapo oflinviiipn larpe portion 
of tlio Comi'aiiy’a army supported nt tho ox- 

I ioiiRo of tliuir ally, which wliilu thus ceasinp to 
10 a charpo upon tiio Company's fiiiaiiccs, 
would bo “employed usefully for their into- 
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rc-ts nml convcnicnlly for Icccjiiiig up ils own 
diicijilinc and prauvico in avar." 

SliU he hesitated : the circutnslancc!i of tho 
(lines seemed to detnaiid caution. IIo rc- 
tninded tlie Imard of the puidic clamour which 
prevailed at homo, of the notice which Indi.an 
affairs olihained in parliament, and of tho 
avidity with which the ministers of the Crown 
would seise ujion any false step, in the np- 
pniachinp nettotiations for the renew.al of the 
CompanyV charter. With reference to all 
tluso considerations, it was finally determined 
not to decline (he invitation of tho vizier, but 
to pivo such an answer as would probably in- 
duce him to withdraw it. The conduct of tho 
vizier was ne.arly ns undecided as that of tho 
British Government. For a lime he refrained 
from further calling on them ; but, after a 
brief interv.al, he laid claim to tlioir assistance. 
The English brigade, under Colonel Champion, 
was aoconlingly put in motion ; and on tho 
23rvl Ajiril, ITfi. mve battle to the Rohillas, 
and pained a conijilete victory over an army of 
about forty thou-.and men, commanded by 
Eafiz llehmut Khan. At>out two thou'^nd 
of the enemy fell on the field ; more than fifty 
pieces of cannon were taljcii, and standards 
without number. Tiio vizier manifested the 
most dastardly pusillanimity. Tlio night be- 
fore tho battle, ho refused Colonel Cliampion 
the use of .‘■ome I'ieces of cannon for which he 
applied, and ur^'d him to decline tho fight. 
Finding the llrilish commander inexorable on 
the Last point, he promivd to support him with 
all his force, and especially wilii a largo body 
of c.av.alty, to act under Colonel Champion's 
directions. Instead of this, he remained inac- 
tive at some distance from the field, surrounded 
by his cav.alry, and with a large train of artil- 
lery unemployed, till the news of tho enemy’s 
dcfe.at rc.ached him. His cav.alry then moved 
with .admirable celerity, puslicd into the 
enemy's c.amp, and c:>rracd oifiinmcnse plunder, 
in tre.a-ure, elephants, camels, camp equipage, 
and other effects. The Company’s troops, justly 
indignant at the conduct of those of the vizier, 
arc E,aid to have exclaimed — “ We have the 
honour of the day, and those banditti tlic profits.” 

The contest was now virtually decide. The 
obstinate determination of a chief, named 
Fyzoolla Khan, occ.asioncd the united armies 
to make a movement against him ; but the 
businc.ss was settled by negotiation, and the 
/ vizier was placed in quiet possesion of his new 
territory. His acquisition c.annot be regarded 
in any other light than as an unrighteous con- 
quest, and the English government must bear 
their share of tho guilt attending it. In ex- 
tenuation, it has been ui^ed that tho Bohillas 
formed but a small portion of tho inhabitants 
of the country ; that their possession of it was 
not of long standing, and that it liad been 
acquired by the same nic,ans by which it had 
been lost. All this is true : the Robill.as were 
enterprising Aifghan adventureri^ who had 
reduced to subjection a eomp-aratively feeble 
Hindoo pupuLation, who still constituted a vast 


majority of tho inhabitants of the country. 
Before tho inv.asion of tho vlzior, these were 
victims of M;ihumetan usurpation j and after 
its success, they rcm.aincd the same. But it 
does not appear that they invited foreign assist- 
ance to rid them of their first oppressors, nor 
that they were in any w.ay benefited by tho 
cimngo. Consideration for their welfare ccr- 
t.ainly formed no clement in the (xilcnlations of 
cither the vizier or his Europe.an ally. 

While these transactions were taking place, 
the affairs of India were discussed at home 
with an unusual degree of interest and excite- 
ment. The Company were unable to meet 
their engagements with tho public, .and were 
even compelled to apply to government for a 
loan. Borrowers .aro seldom regarded with 
much favonr ; their errors never escape con- 
demnation, .and not unfrequentl 3 - their misfor- 
tunes aro converted into crimes. In this c,a5e, 
too, (be public disappointment w'as gre.at. Tho 
riches of India was a phrase which had passed 
into a proverb, and the possession of a large 
portion of a countty, which was supposed .to 
overflow with wealth, w.as looked to as an in- 
fallible restorative of tho dilapidated finances 
of Great Britain. It was astounding, there- 
fore, to learn that, from some c.ause, the count- 
less treasures of India did not find their way 
home — or, at le.ast, not into tho coffers of the 
Company ; for it w.as a sUartling fact, that 
wliilo the Company was needy and embar- 
rassed, many who had entered their service 
poor, quitted it, not merely with competent 
means of support, but with fortunes rivalling 
those of the most opulent members of cither 
tho aristocracy or the monied interest. These 
instances of well-requited service confirmed 
the belief in Indian we.allU — to the popular 
mind it was still evident that India abounded 
in richc.s, though, from some extraordinary 
ill-fortune, or ill-management, the Company 
did not succeed in obtaining their share. The 
envy excited by these sadden acquisitions of 
opulence and grandeur .added to the unfavour- 
able feeling engendered bytlio embarrassments 
of the Com]>an 3 ’ ; and the parliament, the press, 
and the convcrs.ation of men of all ranks and 
parties found a never-failing supply of matter 
for discussion and iavcctivc in the alleged mis- 
management of the atfiiirs of India, and the 
enormous wealth brought from that country 
by those who had been oiBci.ally connected 
with it. At no period before or since has the 
subject attracted so much interest. India, for 
tho most part, has been a word that has fallen 
on the public ear almost unheeded. It was 
then invested with a spell which commanded 
unirers.al attention, and converted it into the 
means of universal excitement. 

About the time that Hastings took posses- 
sion of the seat of government at Calcutta, 
two committees were appointed by the House 
of Commons to inquire into the afiairs of the 
East-India Company — the one secret, the 
other open. The Company proposed to send 
out a superintending commission, but a pariia- 
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ircat.'.rr r.’^rrtive f-rcvraied tbc riccoraplwh- j 
Rent of their parpose. The isiiniptcri were j 
TC-.’ir to relieve the caharnisjracnts of the 
0','trp-vr.v by n I:an, bat they were not les- 
revdy to take adrsatace of their position and 
ti nt c-f the Company by prescribing their own 
terms. TLc claim of the crown to four hun- 
dred thnu'.vnd pounds per annnm was to he 
su'pended till the loan was repaid ; hut, in 
other re.'pccls, the Company regarded tbc 
propo'cd conditions as harsh, and even as in- 
cor.si-teat with their corporate rights. They 
re.»:.»tcd, but with the usual fortune of those 
who rc<-i«l a ministerial majority. The minis- 
ter declared that though the Company should 
decline the loan, parli.ament would, never- 
thek's, interfere for the regulation of their 
aff-xirs. P.-irlkmcnt did interfere, and most 
citcnsivcly. Tbc plan for a superintending 
cr-mmixsion had been rejected, but it w.as not 
the intention of the minister to permit the 
government of India to remain as before — 
that v.-h!eh he had refused the Compauy the 
1 ‘ciwcr to do, he meant to do himself. Tlic 
Company had been occupied in preparing a 
pk.a for the improvement of the administra- 
tion of jux'.ico in Bengal. This task, too, 
w as •viit-d by the mini-tcr. The question of 
tcrriloji.al right he csprv.*.«cd him«clf unwil- 
ling to .agitate ; but a reries of resolutions, pro- 
■j-o'ed in the Ilouse of Commons by General 
Jlorgoyne, ci:airma:i of the select committee, 
w< rc *rarri'd, the fir-1 of which declared 
" that all acqni«itions rn-ado under the influ- 
cr.fe of military force, or by treaty with fo- 
rt ign prill :es, do of right lx long to the state.” 
Th'' vi'v.* of the mini'itry were fii>.ally cm- 
l.'-'iird in a bill pre' -ntsd to parli.atr.ont. By 
thi* i ii! ti.e Kovrrnmciit of Ikngivl was to kr 
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[ strong terms, of various provisions in the bill, 
j was submitted to the proprictoTs, and. on a 
I ballot, adopted by four hundred and. forty 
votes against fourteen. It denounced the bill 
as destructive of every privilege which the 
Company enjoyed under the most sacred secu- 
rities, and as affording a precedent dangerous 
to the property of the people at largo ; com- 
phaiued of the appointment of ofilcers by par- 
liament, vested with tho whole civil and mili- 
tary authority of Beng.al, and with a power of 
superintending the other prcsidencicii, which 
officers the Company had no means of rccall- 
I jng, and over whom they could exercise no 
*rcai control, while the territorial possessions 
were, notwithstanding, declared to be still 
vested in the Company, and prayed tho Ilou.uo 
not to give its sanction to an act which, under 
the colour of regulating, would "annihilate .at 
once the powers of the Company, and virtu- 
ally tnansfer them to tho Crown;" it repre- 
sented the bill ns dcstrnctivc of the rights 
and interests of the Company in many otlicr 
respect.*, and at the saino time defective in 
many of the purposes for which it was de- 
clared to be framed, and as tending to destroy 
the liberties of the subject by making an im- 
mense addition to the iiifiucncc of the Crown ; 
deprecated the forfeiture of franchise xvithout 
proof of delinquency ; and prayed to be heard 
by counsel against tho bill. Tiie corporation 
of the city of London also petitioned agaiiwt 
the bill, representing it as of dangerous con- 
eequctice to the franchi.'cs of every corporate 
body In the kingdom ; profe.s.-ing to he nl.armcd 
by such proceedings, inn.<<tnuch ns tliu privi- 
leges of the city of London st»o<l on the mmo 
security as tho-e of tlic Enst-Iudia Company ; 
and alleging tl.at tlie bill had been brought 
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place of one, and that one-fonrlh part of the 
entire number should be renewed annually. 
It also provided that all the Company’s' corre- 
spondence relating to civil and military affairs, 
the government of the country, or the admin- 
istration of the revenues, should be laid be- 
fore one of his Majesty’s secretaries of state. 
The receipt of presents by servants, either of 
the Crown or the Company, was prohibited ; 
and the governor-general, councillors, and 
judges, were restrained from entering into 
trade, or deriving profit from it. 


■Yin 

With this act begins a ii. 

of the East-India Compar.y, 
of the new government .v;. --v- - ■ 

another chapter. Here it i - y ' y, 

observe, that W.arren Hastings, / ;-v. v- 
governor of Bengal, was nnr:,'rA kA P .i / '/ 
the new government. Mr. /'. ••t 

servant of the Company, and S',', f/,;.' , 
was nominated one of the coufidi, 
roaining councillors were. General 
Colonel Monson, and Mr, Philip 
of them at the time in England, ' 


CHAPTER IX. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN HASTINGS AND HIS COLLEAGUES — NUNCOJIAH HANGED POIl FOnOEIlT 

HASTINGS’S PKOCEEDINGS DISAPPROVED OP AT HOME— COLONEL MACLEAN DECLARES HIMHELP 
AUTHORIZED TO TENDER HASTINGS’S RESIGNATION — REPUDIATED BT HASTINGS— DISPUTES 
BETWEEN HASTINGS AND GENERAL CLAVERING — CONTESf BETWEEN THE SUPREME COURT 
AND THE GOVERNMENT — DVEL BETWEEN FRANCIS AND HASTINGS. 


The members of council who had to proceed 
from England, .as well as the chief justice and 
puisne judges of the supreme court of judica- 
ture, anaved at Calcutta in October, 1774, and 
on the 2lEt of that month the new government 
w.as publicly proclaimed. The Court of Direc- 
tors had framed, for the guidance of the 
governor-general and council, a very long and 
minute code of instructions, commencing with 
an injunction to preserve harmony. But from 
the moment at which the voyagers set foot on 
the shore of Bengal, it was evident that there 
was but small ground for hoping that the good 
advice of the Court would be followed. The 
reception given by the governor-general to bis 
new as«ociates was in their judgment deficient 
in respect, for though they received a salute 
from the battery, it consisted of only seventeen 
guns, where.as they were of opinion that they 
were entitled to twcnt 3 ’-ono. The minds of all 


to overflowing with tho prcv.ailing impression 
of universal misgovernment in India, and the 
elements of discord were thus iibund.ant. They 
soon began to ferment. Mr. Biirwclt was in 
the interior, and till his arrival the public 
business and the angry passions of the members 
of the government alike had rest. Tho acces- 
sion of the absent councillor set both in motion. 
The governor-general laid before tho board a 
minute, containing a relation of tbo princip.sl 
events of bis own administration, and .m exposi- 
tion of the existing sLate of tho Company’s 
affairs. The Robilla war and the Company’s 
relations with the vizier necessarily' fonned 
prominent topics in this paper, and ont of 
these arose the first explosion of ill-fcelicg. 
Hastings had prevailed upon the vizier to 
receive at his court a British resident, and a gen- 
tleman named Middleton had been arpriuted 
to the oSce. Between the re-;deut and 
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Ic* Ir.v Vf.-Tc Sis? U*r.nl llsi v. tiolo cf tlse cow- 1 of the now councillors had been announced by 
ST'or.-Jfr.jo. IH* ci>r-i!:ca!-s no Itt's obstinately ; what thov rccaitlcd as the stinted ineasure of 


A.IV/.t'-d to i! >';r ditr.icd for its prchiuction ; 
I at S' l!.‘‘y i'*‘i no tnoar.* of enforcin': the 
de-! '.! 'i r.:ain?t th*' will of Ifri'tinp!. they of 
n- were forci.'! to submit. Ttsey had. 
h'^'we^^r, ?.n •■xjKrdi-'nt by which they ronld 
ar.r.' r co'efr.'T-j.-encrs.l, if they could not 
fu'jtj'r him. CVlov.rl Mouson suirtrested the 
rc'-.'.!! of Mr. Middleton, General Chavering 
.an : Mr. rrancis supjmrted the proposal ; Mr. 
r.ar-scll to'k p.art with the governor-general: 
I r.t tlio f.irn'.or three constituting a majority 
tf lii'- l o.ar\i, their view# necessarily ptanwilcd, 
.ard a ri 'olntion for the rcc.allof the resident at 
th» cor;tt cf the viticr w.as passed. Another 
TC-elnticn followed, directing Mr. Middleton 
to trice with him tb.c whole of Ids correspon- 
draco dnrir-g his residence at the court of 
Oui'lc, including all that the govcnior-gencral 
had refus'd. The next subject of discussion 
wrs the choice of a successor to Mr. Middleton. 
31a.-t!t:gs wa* rc-pested to nominate some per- 
f>'n, V.ut dcclir.-d. General Cl.avcring then 
prc.r' 0 ‘td tb.at the dufie* of the resident should 
i-" trat'*r'-rrrdto Colonel Champion, the officer 
rcr.'.inaudir.g the brigade on service in Onde. 
7-1 r. J’-vrwrll oVjecl'al to the office of resident 
hsiu;- nr.itctl with the chief milit.ary command, 
and th*- gc.vcTTXT agreed in the objection ; but 
Cdeaet Mon'on and Mr. Trancis supporting 
Get eral C'averit'g, hi" tC'.olutiou wa» carried. 
ITasliac' was s-otj-ct'd to the mortificsition of 
(■'ic.r iastrd'tcd to write to the virier, arniis- 


honour c-invcyoil by seventeen discharges of 
artillery, they l.aid before the board a letter 
which they had prepared for tiausmission to 
the Court of Directors. It consisted of no le.ss 
than seventy-four p-aragraphs, some of them of 
considerable length, and all full chargetl with 
denunciations of the govemor-goncraiV policy. 
This document was prepanal with a view to 
its being perused by other parties tlian those 
to whonr it was addressed. In n nolo which 
accompanied the delivery of the letter to the 
bo.ard, the framers of it observe, " the whole 
of the papers, as they apprehend, must, in 
obedience to the act of p.arliamcnt, bo trans- 
mitted by the Court of Directors to one of his 
7Jnjcsly‘8 principal secretaries of state." 

The mcnihers of the council of Bengal could 
not directly address the ministers of the Crown 
— at least, they could not officially addres.s 
them ; but there can he little doubt that this 
letter was intended for the ministry, thongh 
oslcnsihly addressed to another authority. 
Tlic governor-genend, like his ndvcrsarics, laid 
bis c.*.se Itefore the Court of Directors in a 
separate comrounieition, and the Court were 
thus enlightened by three sets of despatches on 
the same subject — one from the governor-gen- 
eral and emmcil in the rtsnal form, another 
from the governor-general only, ami a third 
from three members of tbo council. Jlr. Bar- 
well, though agreeing with the governor-gen- 
eral. declined to hccomo n party to his npi'""' 




tfcc fttHOUtit of tlirce Utn nn\\ fifty -f-nr tif.u- 
land rupw^ I'.mI l-fcn rowUrd by tlir KoYrntar- 
Rcncntl in t!ic::ia!iiiiTtW*crib«dbyNt;cc>'nvar, 
nnd that tnch tnonty of rishi i-rlonjjt-l to tb-- 
£ast-lndta Omj’.viy — n re*o!i!ii<-a r.atnrAJly 
cneagh followed by r.nothcr, calling tsfioa the 
goTcrnor-gcneral to p,y the mnonnt into the 
CompanyV trcanjty for their w*!'. Tl-e fccrr- 
ta»y convoyed these rcjolntions to Hacinc*. 
who rcfufcd to receive or to give any nnewor 
to them. Another rcFoliilion wav thciciipon 
pnyted, tlial the proceeding* rhould be tnvn*- 
inittcd to the Comp-iny'* attorney, for the 
purpof c of licing fuhmittcd to conn«el for their 
opinion how to proceed for the recovery of the 
money. On a future d.ny it was refolvevl to 
Bumroon certain witncf-iea ; Jlnsiings ndvired 
them not to attend. Tlio majority re*olvtd 
that the refusal was a high indignity to the 
hoard. The governor-general oneo more do 
dared the board dissolved, and retired ; where 


t-ri>;--rt! '."c-l ti> il.** n-\«-i;y >.? il - rvir-V 
J»C!.w':;,»r. tC”, s > m .a tv',:: rf w.lth— - 

hr hi-! h."ri js'iift*'-! I'f rx’.r» -rJir-iry f~" rr; 
ihr fuljrrtir.r em-t!-. a tvvK t.i .\fl seftr- iit 
j.'iSiid.r.SEtit si^redy i>-*T «tarl; 
the »!l>pro{v'rt:'':t whi;;!. in native jt:igra>— it, 
exi*te'I l>-lwrrn ih- otTrr ** an 1 it< v.n'r- 
tjarnm. .Vli-are all, Kenro-narw.w .a Ii!t'.!>i 
of the higl.r«t rv*tr. A* a Itrahniin. ti< f'vf* 
con wav rvgafdci invir’.ab’e. ilail hr 
inittrd all jw.iv'ible critnrs, bani'hmrnt. tni'-i- 
f-ated hy the privil-^ge of carrying away all hiv 


Uniirr the influence of all the feeling** excited 
hy this nnprccetlcnted ca«e, no native es- 
peclrd that the a'litence of the ct'urt would he 
carried into effect. Tlu* appnwch cf the day 
of execution, without any intimation of the 
poalponcmcnt of the fatal punishment, scarcely 
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aifected their belief. It came, and with it the 
awful preparation for inflicting the last penalty 
‘ of the law. Nnncomar met it with even more 
than Hindoo apathy. He took solemn leave 
of his friends ; but neither his countenance, 
deportment, nor intervening occupations in- 
dicated any internal conflict. After the de- 
parture of those on whom his eyes were never 
again to rest, he engaged himself in writing 
notes and examining accounts, as though ti-ans- 
acting ordinary business under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. He entered with a calm step the 
palanquin which was to bear him to an igno- 
minious death, and ascended the steps of the 
scaffold with equal firmness. The crowd col- 
lected was immense. The Hindoo portion of 
it was convulsed by conflicting feelings of doubt, 
rage, despair, shame, and pity. The Maho- 
metan spectators, it is said, felt joy at the 
downfall of the artful and unrelenting enemy of I 
Mahomed Heza Khan. The feelings of the 
one party were soon to be outraged, and those 
of the other gratified, by the conclusion of the 
spectacle which had brought them together.^ 
The signal was given — the platform on which 
the criminal stood prepared for death sunk' 
from beneath bis feet, and the spirit of Nun- 
comar was on its way to a more awful tribunal 
than that before which he had lately appeared. 
The effect upon the Hindoos, who formed the 
great mass of the assembled crowd, resembled 
that of an earthquake. Uttering a wild and 
piercing cry, they fled from the spot— force 
and panic carried with them the rest of tbe^ 
multitude, so that none remained near ilu 
place of execution but the servants of the law, 
and the few Brahmin followers whose dufrii 
was to take chatge of the culprit's body. 

The trial and execution of Nnncomarhsre 
given rise to discussions almost without ncc-i 
ber. The legality of the proceedings has b»=i ! 
questioned — their justice denied — and the 
tives of those engaged in them impugned. ; 
The supposed illegality rests upon thesssertioul) 
that the criminal law of England does not ex-j 
tend to its outlying possessions, unless they be I 
specially named. This is a question pairelrl 
technical, and far too important to bediscusseS/: 

• incidentally. Por these reasons, it may herel 
be passed by. The question of the justice of 
the proceedings, which ended in the execution/ 
of Nuucomar, stands on different grounds jr 
and, with reference to the violent and long-j 
protracted controvert to which it gave rise, it I 
would not be excusable to pass it overirithout I 
notice. j 

In India, the crime of forgery, as has been 
observed, had never been pnaisbtd mlb death. 
Kotwithstanding its dangerous character, it 
was regarded there as a slight and venial 
o&nca ; and it may be feared that, if dexter- 
ously performed, those who were uninjured bv^ 
the crime would be more ready to admire the 
ingenuity of (he perpetrator than to condemn 
his want of honesty. The English law, with 1 
Its severe provisions against foTgeir, we 
known to the mass of the people witla 


EXECUTION OP NUNCOMAK. 

circle of the Supreme without 

application, without of as 

notice, appears simila^w execoiwa of 


ex post facto law. 
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lIASrJN'f;« IK TIJK AKClvKDAKT. 


fA.rj. \77r-. 


l.w wA'i tliufl iiiuldenly iidiodiicril vtt^tr not 
t‘OU»td ; tlioy wcrn cornijiti'd nml ilidAio'd l»y 
till* fidHo iiu'ditiiii tlirotiKli wliU-U iinrc«»«ivi* 
gi'iicnvlioiiH lind Imcti ni'cui.toiiicd (n roiitAni* 
jdato lludr riglilH niid diitir", »nd to ti'tiix; nf 
tlio tdninu.Mt dicUxtctt of iiinrnlity l!l^y wjto In- 
iifttiHildo. To iiifii llitii MirroiiiiilM liy con- 
tnininnling InfluriipcM— ninn vdio limt nt-v-rr 
ciijo3‘cd tlmlx’in'filof npiiro iiiotid hlinot}iI»>-t«, 
rxtraordiiinry cniifiidninlion wni duv. Th** 
idnglo iniUiiiKO whirli Imd jK-rwrrrd of n r*>n- 
viction for forgcrj* in tiir iii.nyorV court of Ca!- 
culln WM proKMdy liiioivii in fow r*c«-jit tli" 
jwriji’ii imincdintr'Iy 5 iil<>rr‘i{ffl In il. Thn caho 
of Kuncoinnriitid from vnrious oatni-a ntlraotrd 
nmihinti nttcnlinn, nnd it offrrcd a filtincocrA- 
won for innking lito Law Lno\ui--wli)l*’ tlir 
court, liy cxrrciiting tii*'ir power of ifCpitJng 
tlio convict, with a vi>-w to tin' rxlrii'sion of 
tho mercy of tin* (!mwn, tniglil li.Avr rrlii-vcd 
lhcmH>dvc;< nnd tlio Law tlint liicy ndmlnUt'-n-d 
from tin* im|iutAtiomt of injuKtici* nnd mmlty, 
Aviucii, from tlicir punniing a <liiriTrnl coursir, 
Iinvo been freely CAAt ujKin Imtli. 

Tim dcAlit of Kunconinr w,aa (inccrcdctl liy a 
compAmlivo Cidm. Thn rtnlo of fivl’mg in tlic 
council remnined nnnUcred, nnd tin* ninjority 
continued to determine And to net A%ithout 
reference to the viewn <if the govnmor-pcnetal 
nnd tho siiiplo mcmlier who nujinorted him. 
But tlio Htrenm of necue.Ation, which Imd r«t no 
ntrongty nnd no formidAbly ngninnl IlnAtingi*, 
ccAscd to How. Men were np]mlled by tin* f.\te 
of tho cliiuf necuFor, nnd tlio govcmor-gencrAl 
enjoyed n degree of pence, in this respect, to 
Avhich he hnd long liecn n Ktmngor. 

Soon nftor tho intriguing life of Kniicomnr 
hnd been eloscd by nn ignominious denth, his 
old rival, jMnhomcd Itexn Klinn, nttnined n 
triumph. Tho Court of Birectom, having Iw. 
come satisfied of his innocence, nnd of the 
infamy of iiis accuser Kuncomar, had directed 
• is restoration to office. Tlicro wim some nm- 
ouity in tlic orders of tlio Court, nnd tho Uvo 
rtioa in council, in conformity' Avitlr wb.At 
..,8 now long-CKtnblislicd custom, adopted 
different constructious of them. Tlio will of 
tho majority was, that M.Ahomcd Ilczn Kbnn 
should be restored to his former charge, whicli 
involved the duties which hnd been assigned 
’ to Goodias. The latter, however, was consoled 
in some degree for his loss, by nppoiiitinent to 
another office ; but inferior in trust, dignity, 
and emolument to his former post. 

Little occurred at the board to disturb tho 
monotony of eternal bickering till tho death of 
ColonelMonson, which took placoin September, 
I77G. Tliis event reduced the two parties in 
council to an equality in point of numbers ; 
but as the governor-general had the casting 
vote, its effects were to reverse the former 
position of the combatants, and to throw into 
the bands of Hastings nil tho power wliicli his 
opponents had previously exercised. 'What 
followed may readily be anticipated. Hastings 
exercised his long-lost authority in tho same 
spirit which actuated its former possessors; 


and hn pmee-.-ilrd without c'-T<'m»Ay to nar.iil 
rlifli (>r th*'ir nc'.i ni A'.vrr m»nl nfb-nMV** t<i 
him. Vi'licii the council ifi»!it«'d on the rz-cali 
of Mr, Midd!''lori from Oii'Ir, tho functioiiA of 
the tr*>idrnl l.hil It-'-ri triiiiiofArily v-.-'>t>d in 
tho odiiAT roinm-Aiiditig th« litig.'.do. Afi>.T a 
limi*, tho I't.Ard ngro'd to apjiointn civil x-r- 
vnnt to tin* offio- of imt lh**y wm: 

far from ngm-ing ns to ihr jn-ft.m who rhouM 
1,0 r:»d''';l»-<l f-ir lit** piirp’/'*’, 'Jh-- fovrrn-jr- 
gi-n>-ral piiipo**-,! th*' Jloon-iraid'' i'r>-d--iick 
Stuart. Tlir opposing loajurity rrfii'io.f to 
ronctir ; tlo-y priijwisnl n g'-nlI*-iiiA!i n-nnitd 
I'riitow ; and boldiog th'- jwiv.rr in th'rir s^aa 
h»n'l’, tiwif jifiij>'*'.Ai, ni A ii.-Attor of e iW, 
w,AS rArri«!. Sliortly nfo-r tli" doath of f ’ol-.n*'! 
Moii'oti, !lA-,*,iti"a re'-Alia'.s.il by propodAg ll,*? 
rr«:aU of Mr. liristo'.v. And iL*- ro Apji'HOlnwrit 
of .Mr. Mi>!ill*'’.o(i, tJrnoral Cl.AVrring and 
Mr. Tfanel>i titoutly n '.’;s*o-l ; tLry taiLr'l 
l-iftily of til" injuslic'* dour to Mr. Ihistosr, in 
removing him from a ritna'.ion v.!,irh h** Lad 
fi!l*'<l willi Cfi-dit to him'.^tf Aiid p.dvAl.t.Agr to 
till* tjiinpany, and for no other avowed rc-Aton 
than to givi* hii piaco to ftii'itlirr ; but argu- 
ment Mill •Irc'ama'.ion worn alikn vain, Tiic 
fool Ilf ill** gi>verfti'r'g*-:!eral wai ujon tl.e 
necks of hie ; lie ri'mvnil-'Ted how 

they had employid their p-iwir wLilv* O'lwer 
rested with them, and rrs-nicd resolved that 
they rhould liavi* somo i-xpericncc of tlo? muf- 
tififalion which he had riidurrd. Ifi* pfru-'- 
wrid, nnd it was drcldcd that Mr. iSriitow 
shtmld give way to Mr. Mbldli'ton. Beth 
prtivd ngri'od in* diArlaring that there wn>f no 
objoclion to cither Mr. Middletuti or Mr. Bris- 
tow — that both were well fitted for tlm datict 
of tho office of resident. Tlioy tiiin alike ati- 
mitted lliat tlieir motiver were to a great ex- 
tent faclimis. Hastings, indeed, c.snnot be 
grcatlv blamed for restoring a man of acknow- 
ledged competency to an office from which ho 
had been somewhat capriciou.sly removed ; but, 
on tho other hand, it must not bo forgotten 
that, in this instance at least, the contest hnd 
been in some degree provoked ly the pertina- 
cious rufus,Al of If-A-stings to submit the umnu- 
tiinted correspondence of himself and the rcsi- 
dent to tlio hoard. A still less cxcii'-able .act 
of robAliation w.as I'crpctrated with regard to n 
civil servant, iianioil Towke, who had been 
n]>pointcd under the ascendancy of tho late 
majority to a situation nt Benares. Tliis gen- 
tleman and his father hnd Lakcn part witii the 
opponents of U.AStiiigs, nnd under the pretence 
that tho duty assigned to Mr. Fowko was spe- 
cial, nnd had been performed, he was removed. 
Immediately nftcrw.Ards, another civil servant 
was appointed to reside at Benares, Avitb an 
nssisLant bearing tho name of Hastings's con- 
sUnt supporter, BarwelL If in the removal 
of Mr. Bristow, nnd tho re-appointment of 
Mr. Middleton, IJnstings had some grounds of 
justification, in tho case of Mr. Fowke there 
wore none. It was, ns described by General 
Clavering, “a vindictive measure couched un- 
der the appearance of a public service.” In 
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I>lSrLr.ASURE OF THE COURT. 


.\.t\ irrc.j 

tliis rplril tlio <if the Inilinn! 

{* ivrrmnrnl condurtwl till the milhority of I 
Hft'titv.:* w.is «<nc*' Mioie fhnhen hy the nrrivM 
«'! intt'llicrjice <if a new nrranijemriit for rarry- 
inc on tin* Kovcnnnent, in which the jianie of 
lla-tinp! liiil not njijwar. General Clnvcrinj* 
vao to lit* povt rnor-Kcnerai, nmt Mr. AVhccler, 
fotinerly a ilircclor, wat nominalcd to tho| 
vacant peat incnnncil. 

To cxj'iain thde chanpci, it wit! ho ticeci* 
«-vry to »«:fcr to the cotinto of events iiy which 
they were lin’iipht ahotit. 

\Vearicil with tlic annoyances of his ailtia- 
titin, lla'tinps fonnctl tlie lietcnninatinn of 
toipnin;.: his ofiicc; anti two jjcntlcnirn, Mr. 
Graham anti Colonel Maclean, scorn to have 
heen intnistetl with authority, unilcr certain 
circumstances, to temier liis resignation, llio 
latter only njtpears to have actctl m the huM- 
nt ■ «, anti his |irocecitinps iiarlahc, in im Mitall 
«lt-;n>‘c, of that mystery which hanps over 
ahno'-l cverythint; connected with the name of 
Hnklitips. On Colonel Mnclc.an's arrival in 
Enplantl, he found the state of feclinp in 
alintfl every ouarter unfavonrahhs to his jtrin- 
cijtal. llic niiministration were decidedly hos- 
tile, acttiaicd partly hy the rc]ircpentatinns 
which they hml wnilouhteilly received from 
the memhers ttf councilopposetl to tlic frovernor- 
f'encral, and partly hy a <lv-ire to hrinp the 
entire government of India within the sphere 
of tludr patronape. Tlio Court of llircctors 
liad Jel‘^^ed rcsidutionK condetnniup tlio policy 
of the Rohilla war, and expressinp an 0)iinion 
that the whole of the corrc-poiidunce between 
the povcnior-penewd and Mr. Midiilclun, re- 
I idem at Oadc, ouphl to have heen laiil before 
the cooticii. Tlieio resolutions were suhsc- 
qui-ntly adopted by tin; penond court ; a pre- 
fatory clause lioinp, however, introduced, rc- 
copnir.inp the undecs and inloprily of tho 
p .vernor-poneral, and acqtiiltinp him of all 
MiHjiicion of corniption. On somt other sub- 
jects, the Court of Directors visited the conduct 
of liastinps and his rissociatc Barwell with 
censure. On the Slit May, 177C, a motion was 
riindc and carried for an nddroRs to liis Ma- 
jesty, prayinp llieir removal from oflico. 

On hcarinp of tlio intention to brinp forward 
llio motion, ilasUngs’s agent made overtures 
lioth to tlic ininistcrs and to influential direc- 
tors, with a view 'to necomniodation. They 
n])])car to have been nug.vtory, and tlio friends 
of Jl.asiings having, ns one of tlicm observed, 
"nothing to lose hy a defeat," determined to 
try the result of a general court. To that tri- 
bunal they accordingly appealed, with a view 
to reversing tho decision of the Court of Direc- 
tors. A requisition being obtained, a general 
court was summoned for tlio IStli of ^fay ; and 
on tiint day it was moved tlint it be recom- 
mended to the Court of Directors to reconsider 
their resolution for procuring tlio removal of 
Mr. Hastings and *Ir. Barwell from oflloo; 
and that they should report to tho gcncnvl 
Court of Proprietors, as speedily ns possible, 
their proceedings on sucli recommendation. 


before any fiirliicr steps should be balicn in 
(ho husiiicss. The court, on tills occasion, was 
thrnnpcd l>y peers, privy councillors, and adhe- 
rents of thc.KlminiHtr.'ition. Trc.vsury influence 
in said to have licon employed to a groat extent 
against Hastings ; and the first lord of tho 
Admiralty, the ICarl of Sand wich, is represented 
an having been unusually .active in aiding tho 
cause with wiiich tho ministry had connected 
i(-*-c!f. The dciialc w.as protracted till tho 
approach of midnight, when tho friends of 
Hastings proposed to adjourn to tlio following 
day. The ministerial p.arly opposed, and, on 
a division, tlic motion for .adjournment was lost. 
Hastings' supporters then demanded, that tho 
question whicli lind liccn tlic means of calling 
the court togctlicr should bo determined by 
Inllot. Tlic result wan victoiy to tlic cause of 
the governor-general, the motion of Ills friends 
being carried on the ixallut by a majority of 
one hundred and six. 

On tiic lOtli 171113’, the resolution forremoving 
the governor-general and Mr. B,arwell w.as 
ri-seindcd ly the Court of Directors with regard 
to Mr. Barwell, and on tlio IGlii tlic like indul- 
gence w.as extended to the governor-general. 
Kotwitlistanding this, some of the friends of 
Mr. Hanlings seem to have entertained little 
hojMj of maintaining liim in tho chair nt Cal- 
cutta in ci|>positinn to the powerful interests 
arrayed against him. Colonel Maclean appears 
to have been engaged in a long and somewhat 
complicated scries of intrigues, tlic object of 
which wan to enable Mr. Hastings to quit 
ofiicc with some degree of credit. Honours 
from tlic Crown were talked of, but these, it 
was intimated, could not bo conferred. A 
series of propositions seem, however, to linve 
been nt length agreed upon b3’ Colonel Mac- 
lean and Mr. Robinson, a confidential servant 
of the ininislr3’, which were to serve ns a basis 
for peace. 

The minister being propitiated, Hastings’s 
agent turned to tlio Court of Directors. At a 
court Iield on tho 11th of December, a letter 
from him was read. It stated that Mr. 
Hastings, seeing tho necessity of unanimity 
in tlio supremo council of Bengal for con- 
ducting tlio .affairs of tho Company there, and 
for establishing any pormnnont system oi 
government for tlio good and prospority of tho 
country, finding from tho unhappy divisions 
whicli havo occurred in tiie supreme council 
that such was not likely to subsist, and 
having anxiously on every occasion studied 
to promoto tlio welfare of the Company, a 
courso whicli ho would ever continue, had, 
from theso motives, nuthorixed the writer. 
Colonel Maclean, to signify his desire to resign 
the oflice of governor-general, and to request 
tho court to nominate a successor to the place 
wliicli would thereby be vacated in the supreme 
council. On tho ISth the letter w.as taken into 
consideration. On this day, also. Colonel Mac- 
lean was called in, and a question was proposed 
to him ns to his authority. This w.as cerhainly 
a natunal and proper inquiry, but it appeared 
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that the agent was not prepared to answer it | 
nnconditionally. He professed to be quite 
ready to give the court satisfaction^ but inti- 
mated, that in the papers to which he must 
refer, the subject of his powers was mixed up 
with other matters " of a nature extremely 
confidential;” and he therefore proposed, in- 
stead of laying them before the court, to sub- 
mit them to the inspection of three of the 
directors specially deputed for the purpose of 
examining them. The court agreed to the 
proposal, and Mr. Eoberts, the chairman, Mr. 
James, the deputy-chairman, and Mr. Becher 
were empowered to make the requisite inspec- 
tion. They reported that Colonel Maclean 
had shown them certain papers relating to his 
powers, and had informed them that he had 
more. On a future day they further reported 
that, from the purport of Mr. Hastings’s in- 
structions, contained in a paper in his own 
handwriting, given to Colonel Macle.'in, and 
forwarded by him to them, Mr. Hastings de- 
clared that he would not continue in the 
government of Bengal unless certain conditions 
therein specified could be obtained, of which 
they saw no probability; that Mr. George 
Yansittart had assured them that he was pre- 
sent when these instructions were given to 
Colonel Maclean, and when Mr. Hastings em- 
powered that gentleman to declare his resigna- 
tion to the court, and that this had been 
confirmed by Mr. Stuart, who stated that Mr. 
Hastings had informed him that he had given 
instructions for this purpose to Colonel Mac- 
lean. The court determined the evidence of 
the colonel's authority to be sufiicient, and a 
resolution that the resignation be accepted was 
carried unanimously; the friends of Hastings 
supporting the resolution, because they thought 
it in accordance with his interests and wishes; 
his enemies, because it gratified tHeir long- 
cherished desire to be rid of him. Mr. Wheeler 
‘Was then nominated to succeed to the vacant 
1 . in council, and a petition to the Crown 

■^iug the appointment of that gentleman 
greed upon. 

The consent of the Crown gave efiiect to the 
nomination of the court, and the new appoint- 
ment was formally announced to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. The news raised a storm 
exceeding in violence any that had previously 
occurred. Hastings repudiated the acts of 
Colonel Maclean, and determined to retain bis 
post at the head of the government : General 
Clavering was equally bent on assuming the 
dignity, to which he conceived himself entitled. 
Both. proceeded to exercise the functions ap- 
pertaining to the disputed office, both issued 
summonses fur meetings of council, and each 
found a follower. Mr. Barwell answered the 
summons of Hastings, and Mr. Francis that of 
General Clavering : there were thus two coun- 
cils sitting at the same time under the authority 
of two different persons, each claiming to be 
governor-general. 

The effects of these contests might have been 
seriously disastrous ; the manner in which 


they were carried on almost partakes of the 
ludicrous. Mr. Barwell, on taking his place 
at the council called by Hastings, informed the 
“ board ” (consisting of Hastings and himself) 
that on his way he had received a note requir- 
ing his attendance at the council at which 
Gener.al Clavering was to preside. Before the 
minute which was to record this fact was com- 
pleted, a letter, addressed to " Warren Hast- 
ings, Esq.,” without further appendage, was 
put into the hands of the person thus desig- 
nated. It was from Gcner.al Clavering. After 
recapitulating the steps by which the assumed 
change in the government had been effected, 
Hiistings’s competitor required that the keys 
of Fort William and of the Company’s treasury 
should be delivered to him, and intimated his 
intention of being at the council-house at a 
specified hour to receive them, unless Hastings 
should prefer any other method of complying 
with the requisition ; one condition only being 
insisted upon — ^that the surrender should take 
place in the course of the day. The answer of 
Hastings and Barwell was that they knew of 
no act or instrument by which the office of 
governor-general had been vacated, nor by 
which it had devolved upon General Clavering; 
and that they would maintain, by all legal 
means, the authority and trust conferred by 
the act under which the existing government 
was constituted. 

The rival council in the mean time had met. 
General Clavering had taken the usual oath 
ns governor-general, and, in concert with Mr. 
Francis, bad framed a proclamation announcing 
the change in the government, publication of 
which was ordered to ))U made without delay. 
It was also to be translated into the Persian 
and Bengalee languages, but the Persian trans- 
lator refused to perform his office. The secre- 
tary was less scrupulous ; he had readily 
obeyed the instructions of General Clavering, 
but subsequently received orders from the 
other party not to summon any council with- 
out the order of Hastings as governor-general, 
nOr to perform any official duty without his 
authority, or that of a- majority of council 
assembled under it. He was also required to 
send to the council convoked by Hastings the 
despatches from Europe which had excited 
this ferment. His answer to the former of 
these instructions was an apology for having 
acted under the orders of General Clavering 
in summoning a council in his name ; to the 
latter he replied by stating that the despatches 
had been delivered to the party whose autho- 
rity he had thus recognized. Scai’cely had 
the secretary made report of these circum- 
stances to General Clavering and Mr. Francis, 
when Mr. Barwell presented himself before 
them. He was asked whether he meant to . 
take his place as a member of council ; but on 
this point he maintained an obstinate silence. 
His business was to obtain possession of the 
fatal despatches which had thrown the govern- 
ment into confusion, and he requested that 
they might be delivered to him. General 
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Clavering replied, "The council is sitting ; I or admitted as a member of council." These 
cannot part with them." The applicant, with- proceedings seem to have excited considerable 
out arguing the right of tho alleged council, alarm in the enemy’s quarters. Mr. Francis 
inquired at what time he could have the let- attended the next meeting of council, and pre- 
ters.’ This produced a question as to the faced a motion for reversing the resolutions ' 
.authority by which he demanded them. Still respecting General Clavering, with a repre- 
Mr. Harwell refrained either from impugning sontation of the dangers which surrounded the 
the authority of those whom he addressed, or government, of the evils which had arisen 
asserting that of Hastings. He replied that from passion and precipitancy, and of the 
he required the despatches ns a member of the necessity for recurring to a more moderate and 
Council of Bengal, in which capacity he was prudent course. Heclaimedfor himself credit 
entitled to peruse and take copy of any public in regard to his immediate and implicit sub- 
papers. This privilege it did hot suit the mission to the decision of the judges, and im- 
schismatical board at that moment to recognize, plored that be might be allowed to act the 
Genenal Clavering answered, “You have ke.'ird part of a mediator. In this character he 
them read once ; you may hear them read a urged the reversal of their late proceedings ; 
second time.” Mr. Harwell demanded to know he referred to the ori^n of the existing govern- 
whether the papers would be delivered to him ment ; contended that there were on^ four 
or not. The general replied that he was not ways by which the right of General Clavering 
there to answer interrogatories, and repeated to the place which he had previously occupied 
his former intimation, that the inquirer might in council could be voided — by death, resigna- 
hear the despatches read. The demand for tion, removal by the Crown, or snccession to 
the delivery was then made in a more formal the ofiSce of governor-general ; and that none 
manner. General Clavering refused to vary of these events had taken place. On the 
his answer. Mr. Harwell ordered the secretary' ckiims of General Clfivering to hold the office 
to send him the p.apera in dispute ns soon ns of commander-in-diief of the Company’s forces 
they came into his possession ; and thus this in India, he held a similar line of argument, 
extraordinary conference ended. varied only with reference to the different cir- 

Hastings, however, remained firm in the cumstances of the appointment. Mr. Francis 
assertion of his authority. The commandant was answered by Mr. Harwell, who expressed 
of the garrison of Fort ’William, the com- his belief in the legality of the resolutions 
manding officers at the various stations, the passed on General Ckvering, and his determi- 
provincial councils and collectors, were aU for- nation to uphold them, but did not sustain his 
mally reminded that their obedience was due opinion by any redundancy of arrament. The 
only to Hastings, as governor-general, and governor-general, in the unrdenting spirit 
the majority of the council, and wnmed which he so frequently manifested, maintained 
against yielding it to any other authority, the legality and necessity of excluding Gene- 
To strengthen his claim by the sanction of ral Clavering from council. But General Clo- 
the accredited interpreters of the law. Hast- vering and Mr. Francis had appealed to the 
ings appealed to tho judges of the Supremo judges of the Supreme Court. The judges . 
Court ; his opponents acquiesced in the appeal, unanimously decided that the council had no 
They appear, indeed, to have possessed little power to remove one of its members, or declare 
confidence in their own views ; for, with refer- bis seat vacant ; nor could they, indeed, have 
ence to the appeal to the judges, they resolved decided otherwise, without publicly exhibit- 
to suspend the execution of all the orders ing themselves as unfit to occupy the seat of 
which they had passed, 'The decision of the justice. 

judges was in fiivour of Hastings, who used In looking back upon these events with the 
his victory in a manner as little creditable to calmness of feeling which the actors in them 
his character for discretion as for good-feeling, could not maintain, it is impossible not to be 
With the aid of his steady adherent, Harwell, struck with the violence and precipitancy 
he passed a series of resolutions singularly manifested by all parties. General Clavering 
intemperate, vindictive, and absurd. After re- in assuming the government had a pretence 
citing the acts performed by General Clavering, barely colourable, and it is scarcely conceiva- • 
under his assumed authority, they declared ble that he could have believed it more than 
not only that by those acts he had usurped the colourable. The instrument under which Gene- 
office of governor-general — a proposition which ral Clavering claimed to take upon himself the 
the decision of the judges would have justi- office of governor-general did not supersede 
£ed — but that the general “ had thereby re- Hastings. Anticipating the retirement of the 
linquished, resigned, surrendered, and vacated governor-general, the Court of Directors nomi- 
the office ofsenior councillor of Fort William,” nated a new councillor, and the Crown oon- 
as well as the place of commander-in-chief of firmed the nomination ; but the operation of 
the Company’s forces in India ; that Mr. Bar- these acts was contingent upon an event which 
well bad thereby become senior councillor ; depended on the judgment or the caprice of 
that the office of commander-in-chief no longer the person whose removal was to create a 
existed ; and that, for “ the preservation of vacancy in council. There is therefore no 
the legality of” their "proceedings. General difficulty in determining that General Claver- 
Clavering should not in future be summoned ing, in assuming the office of governor-general. 
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nnd Mr.Pmncis,in abetting liim in tlic nssuinp* 
tion, acted illegally an well as unwisely. 

The conduct of Hastings is free from tlic 
imputation of illegality : lie bad a right to 
retain his oflico if he so pleased ; the question 
remains whether ho was morally ns well as 
legally justified. Tlie precise powers which 
ho convoyed to his agents cannot ho ascer* 
tained. Ho gave them two papers, one lay- 
ing down certain conditions ns indisjicnsahlc 
to his retention of the government, the other 
explanatory of ono of those conditions. AVhe- 
ther there were any further instructions in 
writing, Hastings professed to he unable to 
recollect, and tlioro are no satisfactory means 
of supplying the deficiency of the governor- 
general’s mcmoiy. lilorc than these two 
papers appear to have been shown to the select 
three appointed by tho Court of Directors to 
confer with Colonel Maclean, for it is re- 
corded that Hastings's agent had laid licforc 
them “ several papers," nnd “ liad acquainted 
them that he had more to produce relative to 
tho powers with which ho was invested.” It 
seems, however, that the acceptance of the 
supposed resignation, ns far ns it rc.slcd on 
documentary ground, was based on Hastings's 
declanation, that unless his conditions were 
complied with ho would not continue in the 
government ; nnd upon this, aided by the 
avow.al of Colonel Maclean that ho had 
authority for what ho did, nnd the testimony 
of Mr. George Vansittart and Mr. Stuart, 
the court proceeded. Hastiilgs ntlirmcd that 
Colonel Maclean had exceeded his instruc- 
tions ; and to discredit tho evidence by which 
the alleged authority of his agent was con- 
firmed, ho observed, that he had never called 
upon the parties from whom it proceeded to 
be witnesses to any transactions, nor ever 
authorized them to give testimony. Tliesc 
statements might bo true ; but if hir. Yansit- 
tart was, as he stated, present when the 
. ■ actions were given to Colonel Maclean, 
:1 Mr. Stuart received a confirmation of 
■em from the lips of the governor-general at 
a future period, their evidence was nothing 
the worse because they had not been formally 
invested with the character of witnesses. 
Hastings himself acknowledged th.at he knew 
one of these gentlemen to possess judgment 
and probity, nnd believed the Stimo of the 
other: as men of judgment they were not 
likely to misunderstand the governor-general 
— as men of probity they would not misrepre- 
sent him . It is remarkable, too, that Hastings 
never denied having given the alleged instruc- 
tions, but only fimvowed all recollection of 
them, and added plausible reasons to sliow 
how unlikely it was that he should have given 
them. “I can only say,” he observes,, “that 
I do not retain even the faintest idea of 
having given such a commission ; nor can I 
conceive the necessity of empowering others 
to do, in my name, an act which must have 
waited for iny ratification, and which it was at 
all times in my own power to perform for 
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myself without agency." Hut it is incredible 
that a matter of such vast importance should 
pass from his mind like an idle subject of 
c.asual conversation, and that his resignation 
of tho office of govenior-gencral should have 
liccn felt to .be of so little moment, that lie 
could not recollect wliolliiT the man whom ho 
had avowedly intrusted with some power was 
cominissiohwl to tender it or not. 

It lias been said, tlmt tlic fiower given in 
this respect was sulisequently witiidrawn. 
Tliis statement rcst.s upon n letter nddres»ed 
by Hastings to Mr. Gndiam and Colonel 
Mnclcan, in which he proft-.-ises to refract the 
resolution communicated to them in a former 
letter. Tliat resolution was to leave Calcutta 
nnd return to England by the first ship of the 
ensuing season, if the advices from that 
country sliould convey liisapprobation of the 
treaty of Bi-narcs nnd tlie iioliilln war, and 
slinnld “m.ark nii evident disinclination to- 
wnrds" him. The knowledge of Hastings's 
intention in tliis respect w.as stated to be con- 
fined to ids agents, wlio were to urc it accord- 
ing to. fbeir discretion. Tliis re.xohition it is 
that lie rctrnctwl ; and it is clear that the re- 
tractation of the govemor-generars inlciilions 
to take Ids dejiarture from Jndiaaln p.-irticular 
time, if certain circumstances occurred, is a 
very difTercnl tiling from the withdrawal from 
his agents of the discretionary power of ten- 
dering his resignation previously given. The 
powers ciniiiicu by Colonel Slaelean, nnd 
vouched for by Mr. Vnnsittnrt nnd Mr. Stuart, 
arc not referred to in the supposed rctracL'ition. 
It is scarcely po.'^siblc to doubt that such 
powers were given. Why they were not in 
writing, like the conditions upon which 
Hastings insisted if he continued in the go- 
verument, it is not so easy to s.ay. 

It is no part of the duty of the historian 
to vindicate the character and conduct of 
Hastings's agent, Colonel Mnclean. He w.is 
obviously an intriguing man, and there is 
abnndaiit reason to believe th.at he was an un- 
scrupulous one ; but it being presumed that 
Hastings had given him the authority which 
he claimed, there docs not appear .any ground 
for accusing him of cither mistaking or neglect- 
ing the interests of his principal. One point, 
however, in this strange scries of transactions 
must strike every ono who o.x.amines them — it 
is the extreme facility with which the Court 
of Directors yielded belief to the representa- 
tions of Colonel Maclc.an, that he was author- 
ized to tender the governor-generars resigna- 
tion. This assertion, indeed, was supported 
by corroborative testimony, the truth ot u'hich 
there was no reason to suspect ; but a verbal 
authority, though confirmed by respectable 
evidence, w.as not suflicient to justify the 
grave nnd important step of putting in motion 
the power of tho Crown to fill up the place in 
council presumed to be vacant. In this case, 
as in many others, an inclination to he satisfied 
supplied the want of formal and authoritative 
proof. The Court of Directors adshed to avoid 
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ft 0'*' tTi!t!S';jy f-n l’;«' /’ti" liftisil, '••f cnvfrntnftiS fnitii com!«f: to n d*',vl rt-niitl. 

< r r.i"^ !*•" < I s'i*' <'h !jn''T<» till'* of v.-a^ fiorlinirt 

TJ>i* n!_ 7 ^.'iv-l liy H ; iioj nl!lio«;;h it plnp^d him in a 

’.-jf ,t i . j.iT.ir-1 \) r- n',r5»-.« i.f <if extraordinary rf"tj>on''iliilit 3 *. He 

t'.'.’ ; »t r sVr «!( )i5.rti jv>wi'r, nnd In' liked the appearance of 

f-ll tl ' V wan'.<"!. ^ilhntiJ rnvji-rtin;; it not 1 p--'< than th" reality, JIc had prat con- 
!..> frit;,'".'' to t! <• »a 'rtifiratii'n «>f d' f*-ai ; it j fidenee in Iilin'elf and .a rtronff di'podttnn to 

wr. i c'ts-e-jtirntlv ra'.;r*ly eaihrae-d. laftnoy hix ripj'rpncntp. llic nddilinnal rcppnn- 

t’.e I 'triy hf’ti!'- !•> Ha’S'inpa have f n • ril'llilv iticMm'd hy hit peculiar jposition v.'.aa 
il-.o r .^itrtnv of i’.e!i r-'ii.iuft, l.o w onlJ j therefore little f<‘lt; and if it ever rat un- 
>'•: have «nv'y< l ihr epperjunity nf dieap-.j«'tially heavy on him, ita presence waa li"ht- 
t' thejr v.i'hei hy di-aaott-inV hia r-eet-.t. . ened liy the Kralilicatinn which he derived from 

i;;st they Were t," mr..-h J.I.— .>i-d tilth the 1 the rrih-ctinn that tho'C who liatod him, and 
} j-r -i €'f attaii.ir.o their o! ji ri hy entnpre- j whom in lam he hated, were nnder hia ro'l, 
riitr. trt ri-mtr.e tery trruji-ihtsi-ly into the ‘without power of moving hand or foot in tho 
T.-:!i . -ity oTi whirh the arran.^'etorti* rr*tf d, or iexerrr " of their pnldiodntic*, except ro far at 
ii,‘.-> the pt.dii'.-.p.iy ,.f the e.nvm-ir-jtrnerar’he |dea»rd to p'-rmit them, 

r;).!; ,7 tl.atwh'.rh had le--'n promi'-d on { Amen;; tin; rul'jccta which at an early 
J :» l-ha;f. Ha'titi;;* found ji e.inirairnl to 'j*er;(>d alter the arriv.al of Air. Whelcr occu- 
a''-.n.!'.u {.;« aumt, or he h.ad f>r^otien thejj ird the altenlitm of the council, wat a letter 
it.'tntrt! -r.' v.!,irh h" had piles), or Mft-'l'an -addie'-eil tolhe forcmnr-peneral hy Moliarik- 
i.-.d ere- r led h:» a's'.h’ifity. Ti.e re'ult wft« a lul-Howlah, romj laininpliilterly of the conduct 
o s.vu’.i'-ft vthi.-h v.d.'ht haie v.pTi'''te-l the jof Mahetned liera Khan in the management 
f'ft f •usiiied eiapite o| tSteat I'.rifiin in India, [of hi' atfair^, and alle;;in;r, that na that person 
lid it to; >ul'>.-ded alt::-.'! M -•‘■pu at j.ii-e 1. . wai not comiecled iiilh the prince cither hy tho 
1). a’laiin;; tlie »t''!isi. the r.f th" i tin of nature or altachmp-nt, his conlinnesfpos- 

♦ •spse's'r c ufl did pip td t-rvier t<i the < t.-,!e ; |ee.,|(,n of the high decree of power with which 
ti-i-d it t: '.ft not he deniol, that whsle tlrf.eral jhe waa itiV)'it<'d wav oppre'vivc and diriionour- 
fii'etif.;; -at.d Mr, rtai-.cii had hv thfir able t« the family. Tiie nahob obscrvcil, that 

xi. dej.te pla-el the r.rii'.-h tJiieripiaeat in he had now attained that age when, by the 

dar,,eer, they l•!’.'p■-;^lea^!y « litir^d a (ir nvpfp' law and tt'age of Mabomcdam“m, be ought to 
r s.'-sliatp-ry* i; itit tV.an wf.a flirwin !>>• their take the inaTiagt-ment of hiv own affairs ; and 
ej/p 'ornt-T * he addr<l, in tio very elevated strain of self- 

lla-titip*^ jixol in l.ia «'‘at by the drri'inn lauilatson, that he was not ro dcvoiil of under- 

of tl r jss'^g"', ci'tstinisol to ex' rci'e hi* jKiwrr 'tati'litsg ft' to l)c incapable of conduetint; 
r.x ah- du!* !y a* hp-fiiti-, anil to Ipe rtihje)-;,.l to them. He rctnir.dp'd the govcntor-peneral 
ti:e <-.isie r.t'iioyanm fjp.ni theutstclrr.tiipgoji- that the Jv'wer of the Company w.as derived 
p"'t5“!i tf ihi-r lefteutd ft-.y.in-t him. Jts fsp-m the tupporl of his .ancestors, and on thc.se 
1777. .‘■'•r .tp-lm Claieiing fd!owr.t tn’oundi cl.vimed to he emancipated from the 
!.i» ally, fIcTperal Mi’ts- .n, to the grave; hii luti-lage of Mahomed liera Kh.an, and ad- 
d' -sth tsdit?, it i- htlii vr.l. are.-jer-t, j )iy the niitted to the per-onal management of the 
iml.Mii'ii f)<. taind in "liii h hr isa l li>ng'l-e<-n atfaim t-f the nizamut and of his household. 

and the trvatini): to whicli he had lat- The letter wav laid by the povemor-gencral 
tpslyb'-ii filjeried. Hastings .and Itanvcll l«.iforethe ciuncil, and it is unneccssiry to say 

had tsoiv a mmi'-rical tnajority in c.'uncil, ami that it gave rise to great differcnccv very 

fir a few inetith* the cai-tiii;; vote of the for- warmly pxprc'*ed. Mr. M'helor proposed to 
nsirr lias imi ni-ec-'ary to the rueei-sv of his do nothing till the dcci.rion of tho Court of 
tin a' me*. Mr. Wheler arrived not long after Dirtc'ors couUl ho ascertained. The govemor- 
.Sir .Itdin Claveritig's death, and look hiv rent general ojiposed ; hut it happoneii that Air. 
in couticil as the Micee-'orsif Geticral Aloiivon. Itanvcll w.as alisent, and Air. Francis sup- 
The news of General Alonseii's dece.a-'o li.ad i>orling Mr. Wheler, tho motion was c.arried. 
teached Knglaml Imfore Mr. IVhelcr's depar- At the next mooting of council Air. UanvoU 
tun', and, in conpeijncnco,thc previous appoint- was at his post : tho rc.<o1ulion of tho previous 
iiieiit of that gentleman to succeed on the meeting was summarily roversed, and tho 
vae.ancy oeca-ioned hy the retirement of nahobV request compliwi with. After tho 
Hastitigp wav revoki-d, and its place supplieil lap«o of a few months, the governor-general 
bv a new one, nominating him to tbo pl.ace produced another letter from the nabob, sug- 
iii council nclnally vacant by tbo death of gesting a plan for di.sposing of tho salary of 
Gcm nil AIon«on.' Air, Winder alfectcd to Mahomed Jleza Khan. In the distribution a 
maintain a neutral part hetween Hastings considerable share w,v8 allotted to Munny 
and Francis ; hut, ns might havo been ex- Kegum. Aiiolber portion wjis to bo enjoyed 
pected, bo almo-t inv.ariably supported tlic by tbo nabob’s motlier. Baboo Begum. It 
lattp'r, nud thus rcducctl the contending forces happened, too, that tho amount of money 
to that equilibrium which had prevailed before proposed to be distributed exceeded that fer- 
tile d'lalh of Sir John Claveriug, and which incrly enjoyed by Alnliomod Rez.a Khan by 
loquin d the interposition of the governor- eighteen thousand rupees per annum, and “ 
general’s c.a'.ling vole to prevent tlic machine Company were invited to make up tho-^ 
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Mr. Francis and Mr. IVhclor objected to ttiia, 
ns they did to tbe entire arrangement, and 
recorded minutes assigning reasons for tiicir 
opposition. Tlio govornor-gcncrnl and Mr. 
Harwell embarked in no strife of words, 'i’ho 
former moved tliat tbe requisitions of tlio 
nabob sbould bo complied witb ; tlio latter 
simply wrote, "I nssout to tbo govemor- 
genemrs motion.” That motion was neccs* 
sarily carried. 

Tliispartof Hastings's conduct was severely 
animadverted upon by tbo Court of Directors, 
wbo ordered tbeir wish for tbo restoration of 
Slabomcd Reza Kbnn to be signified to tbe 
nabob, and an assiiranco of tlieir continued 
favour to bo conx'cycd to Mabomed Reza 
Kbnn liimself. Tbeso orders wero obeyed; 
but in tbo letter, not in tbo spirit. In com* 
mnnicating tbo dcsiro of tlio court, Francis 
and Wbclcr proposed to call upon tbe nabob 
to comply witb it. Hastings and Barwcll 
contended for a simple communication of tbe 
wish of tbo court, leaving tbo intelligence to 
produce its own cflcct. It did produco all that 
could be expected — a rcinonstranco from tbe 
nabob ; and but for an event wbicb will soon 
be noticed, tbo restoration of ATaliomcd Reza 
Kbnn might bavo been postponed till the 
power of tbwarling it bad departed from 
Hastings. 

Tbe Court of Directors bad also ordered tbe 
restoration of Mr. Bristow, whom tlio gover- 
nor-general bad romox'cd from tbe residency 
at Oude, and of Mr. Fowke, xvbom be had 
.displaced at Benares, Tbeso orders wore 
tre.atedwitb tbe E.amo degree of respect wbicb 
was accorded to tbosc relating to Alaboracd 
Beza Kban, they were received, read, and 
coolly set at naught. 

A few months, liowex'er, W’rougbt a change, 
and in a manner oilculatcd to excite surprise. 
From tbe temper xvhicb bad been manifested 
both by Hastings and Francis, the expectation 
* .an accommodation being efTected between 
■ must have appeared one of tbo most 
.ivagant that could be entertained ; but 

>' as it was anticipated, such an event was 
about to take place. Tbe motix'es of tbe 
parties are not perfectly clear. Both, indeed, 
professed to be weary of controx’ersy ; but few 
persons who have studied tbe cbanacters of 
the combatants will be disposed to give either 
of them credit for the feeling. Each b.ad a 
confidence in his own judgment amounting to 
presumption ; and the change in their con- 
duct is probably to be ascribed to circum- 
stances rather than to any abatement either of 
tbeir arrogance or of tbeir mutual hatred. 

-The period of ofiSce secured by the act of 
1773, to the persons therein named as govemor- 
generaland council, bad expired before Hastings 
and bis coadjutors bad notice of any provision 
being made for such an event ; they conse- 
quently continued to exercise their functions, 
and were in course of time apprised that an 
act had passed, continuing the existing gox-er- 
nor-general in ofiSce for one year. Sir Eyre 


Cootc bad been appointed to succeed General 
Clavering in tbo command of tbe army, and to 
n placo in council. In tbo latter capacity bo 
usually supported Hastings, but not xvitb the 
undcvialing constancy of Barwcll. Harwell 
bad passed twenty-tbrec years in India, during 
ten of wbicb bo bad been a member of council. 
Ho bad enjoyed abundant opportunities of 
acquiring wealth, and, having improved them, 
was desirous of retiring to the enjoyment of 
bis fortune at home. This event Fmfici.s, it 
may bo presumed, was not indisposed to ac- 
ccicmto. It would relieve him from a steady 
opponent, mill deprive Hastings of a friend, 
whoso vote was never denied to any measure 
wbicb bo chose to recommend. In proportion, 
boxx'cvcr, ns the rotircroent of Barwull was 
dc.sircd liy Francis, it was dreaded by Hast- 
ings. Ho dircemed in it tbe doivnfall of that 
Ab.‘'oluto power which be b.ad for Fomc timo 
exercised ; and tbougb Earwell’s feelings of 
friendfibip might render him reluctant to aban- 
don the governor-general and bi.s nica-surcs to 
a council where two woobl always votcagiinst 
him, and the thiitl could not bo depended 
upon fur steady or permanent support, it 
could not bo expected that bo would from this 
cause defer for any long period tbe gratifica- 
tion of bis own yearnings for case and home. 
Regarding tbo departure of B.mvcll, there- 
fore, ns an event that could not be far dis- 
tant, Hastings was not indisposed to soften tbe 
asperity of an enemy whose power of opposing 
him was about to bo greatly increased. Ho 
could not hope to convert him into a friend — 
probably bo did not wish it, but be might ex- 
pect to diminish both tbe vigour and the fre- 
quency of bis attacks, and to secure, by a sur- 
render of some points on which Francis bad 
been most pertinacious, tbo liberty of pur- 
suing unmolested those plans in wbicb bis own 
mind w.as most deeply interested. Such is 
tbo best account that can be given of the pro- 
bable motives of tbosc concerned in tbe nego- 
tiation. The overture appears to have pro- 
ceeded from Francis, and to have been made 
on bis behalf by a Mr. Ducarel to Major Scott, 
a great favourite of tlie governor-general, and 
bis agent in ViiriousimporLmt and confidenti.al 
transactions. Theprincipal conditions required 
by Francis appcitr to bave been explained at 
tbe meeting. Tlie result was communic.*ited 
to Hastings, and tbe two principals subse- 
quently met to complete the pacification so 
happily commenced by tbeir agents. Tbe 
value wbicb Hastings attached to tbe success 
of the negotiation may be estimated by tbe 
sacrifices which he made to secure it. A man 
more unrelenting in bis hostility never lived ; 
yet be consented to purchase peace on the 
condition of immediately restoring Mr. Fowke 
to the office which he had formerly enjoyed, 
from which Hastings had removed him, and to 
which he had shortly before refused to restore 
him, though his restoration was required by 
the express orders of tbe Court of Directors. 
Mr. Bristow, who had been removed in like 
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the jurisdiction of the court, he should not 
appear, or plead, or do, or suffer any act 
'which might appear on his part to amount 
to a recognition of the authority of the judi- 
cature, as extending to himself. The advocate- 
general further advised, that in all similar 
cases, as well as in that before him, the power 
of the government should he -withheld from 
affording aid to the judicature of the court ; 
that the court should be left to its own means 
of executing its process ; and that the judges 
should (in the language of the advocate) "thus 
render themselves responsible to the state for 
having, should such be the event, unneces- 
sarily hazarded the dignify and authority of 
the king’s judicature, by exposing its process 
to contempt and its oi&cers to resistance and 
repulse.” The advice of the advocate-general 
was followed. The European collector at Mid- 
napore was instructed to apprize the zemindar 
of the views of the governor-general and 
council, and if applied to by the sheriff for 
military assistance, to refuse it. 

The writ of capias was returned unexe- 
cuted ; and a writ was thereupon issued to 
seque^rthe lands and effects of the zemindar 
in order to compel his appearance to the ac- 
tion. To enforce this writ the sheriff’s officer 
was attended by a body of about sixty sepoys 
and European seamen ; the former furnished 
by Cossinaut, who, in accordance -with a com- 
mon practice among wealthy natives, kept in 
pay an armed force; the latter consisting of 
saUors discharged from ships in the river. 
The whole were armed and provided with 
ammunition. On this preparation becoming 
known to the governor-general and council, 
they ordered Colonel Ahmuty, the oflicer com- 
manding at Midnapore, with a view to pre- 
serve the peace of the country, to despatch a 
sufficient force to intercept and apprehend any 
body of men answering the description of 
' those understood to he employed for execn- 
T the work of sequestration. These orders 
3t arrive in time to prevent an attempt 
ecnte the writ. A sergeant^ with part 
he sheriff's force, effected an entrance into 
.ue house of the zemindar and endeavoured to 
pass into the zenana. They were resisted, 
and for the time overpowered ; but the sheriff’s 
party being reinforced, possession of the house 
was obtained, the sanctity of the zenana 'vio- 
lated, the zemindar’s dewan seized and de- 
tained as a prisoner. The state of affairs was 
soon changed by the arrival of a party of 
troops despatch^ by Colonel Ahmuty under 
the orders which he had received from the 
government. The sheriff’s men we’re made 
prisoners and marched off to the presidency. 
These proceedings were followed by the issue 
of a government notice addressed to all ze- 
mind.ars and landholders, advising them that 
they were not snlject to the Supreme Court, 
except under particular circumstances,' which 
were pointed out, and warning them not to 
plead to any action brought therein, nor to do 
or suffer any act which should amount to a 
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recognition of its authority over them. This 
was transmitted to all the provincial councils 
and collectors, with orders to give it publicity; 
and those authorities were, at the same time, 
directed not to afford any aid to the service of 
the process of the Supreme Court in cases 
where, by the terms of the notice, the parties 
against whom such process was directed were 
declared to be exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the court. These events occurred in the 
months of November and December, 1779. 

On the 18th January following, rules were 
granted in the Supreme Court, calling upon 
certain persons alleged to he connected -with 
the resistance offered to the process of the 
court, to show cause why attachment should 
not issue against them. Those persons were 
Lientenant Bamford, the officer commanding 
the party by which the sheriff’s followers were 
dispossessed and made prisoners; Mr. Swan- 
ston, assistant to the collector at Midnapore ; 
and Mr. NorthNaylor, the Company’sattomey. 
The principal offences charged on the last- 
named gentleman were his having made in- 
quiry at the sheriff’s office as to the means 
taken for executing the writ, and being privy 
I to the despatch of the military force by which 
the execution was frustrated. Application 
was at the same time made for rules against 
the governor-general and Mr. Barwell ; but 
the chief justice was under the influence of a 
remarkable degree of discretion, and he de- 
clared that the conrt would not grant a rule 
which they “could not enforce,” but he di- 
rected copies of the rule to be served upon 
both, in order that they might answer the 
matters sworn to if they chose. The leniency 
-with which the chief justice treated the mem- 
bers of the government was not extended to 
their attorney. On a future day the rule 
against Mr. Naylor -was made absolute, and 
he was required to answer a string of twenty 
interrogatories. Mr. Naylor regarded com- 
pliance -with this order as inconsistent with 
his professional duty ; and, with a view to the 
influence of meditation in effecting a change 
in his judgment, he was committed a prisoner 
to the common gaol of Calcutta. The governor- 
general and council were, about the same time, 
served-witb asummons from the SupremeCourt^ 
to answer to Cossinaut Baboo in an action of 
trespass. There could be little doubt as to 
the ground of this action, but as it did not 
appear on the summons, and might, “ by bare 
possibility, have relation to questions of a 
private or personal nature,” appearance -avrs 
entered for all the parties. The plaint con- 
firmed the suspicion which had been enter- 
tained; and it being evident that the action 
related' to matters done by the governor- 
general and council in their public capacity, 
they directed their council to withdraw their 
appearance. The wrath of the court was 
thereupon roused to fury. The conduct of 
the government was declared to be "a clear 
contempt of bis jiLajesty’s law, and of his 
court ; ” but the indignation of the judges snb- 
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riiJiil r>n wcAllrvliii^ fmm whom the oonUnipl! 
]>fo.'rr<1r,J. Thr mmiol for the CotHpnny had 
tendered a paper ront.aii)iii); the rr«tihitioii<i of 
the Rovetimient, The cmirl ordered tlm 
paper to Im’ tccortlrd, hut,*' r-ayp Sir Elijah 
Impcy, *• aa it xraain tlie ca*o of the governor- 
peiieral and coutjcil, did no otiicr act in con* 
rrijtleiiro of it," The judpra, liowover, deter* 
niined tlial tile defendant' emdd not withdraw 
lindr pira wiilmut irave, and that if they ap- 
pliral for Fiudi leave, it would not he riRhl to 
praiil it ; that hath aa ISritirh aulijcclo, and 
a' Iwinp employed hy, and in the rervico of 
the I'a'l-lndia Company, they were aulijcct to 
the juntdiclion <if tin* niurt as individualu, and 
that there was ito distinrtinn helween their 
concnrri'nl and itidividual acts ; .and, rinally, 
that the court would proceed in the ca-se hefore 
tlitm as in any other where there was a dcfatiU 
«'f npjK-aranee. Tlic jdainliiT had previonrly 
apphtd to the court to have the cause ret 
down to ho lirar>l f.r ptirle for default of plea, 
and the npplie.aiinn iiad been granted, lint 
this alTair, which had threatened consequences 
feareely Irrs l erioua than thosn dreaded at an 
rarlier period from the conflict of riv.nl claims 
for the firrl place in tlie povernment, termi- 
nated in a manner ns extraonlinary .n« it w.n.s 
trnexpeeted. Cossinaut I’altoo suddenly dis* 
continued his aetions njpvinst tlio povemor* 
peiiemi and memlivre of e.iuncil, and also that 
apaiiiFt tlie remindar, out of wliich liie otlicrs 
had arisen. His motives am unknown. It 
lias U'cn surmised, and with Klronp proha* 
hility, tint Hastings could liavc thrown some 
lipiit ujion them. A still inoro rrmark.nhic 
event was to follow at llic distanc*.! of a few 
nomtlis from tlie di'continnaucc of Cofsinant's 
actions. .*<ir Elijah Inipey, cliicf justice of the 
Puprenu- Court, was rniwie judge of the Sudder 
dewamiy ndnwiut, tlie liiphcst court of justice 
existing nnder tlie nulliority of tlie Company. 
To tins n])pointment a salary of eixty thuuMind 
rupees per annum was annexed. 

TIiur tenninateti the conflict helween tho 
government of Henpnl and llio Supreme Court, 
provoked hy the judges, and carrictl on hy 
Iticm with a l(imcnt,nblo disreg.ard of their own 
duty and of tiic public interest. Tlicir in- 
fatuation led to resisLanco from tlic power 
wliich was hound to lend ila support to their 
autliority. Tlio course taken hy tlie govern* 
incut cannot lie defended ujioii any onlinaiy 
principles, but tlio circumstances under which 
they were called upon to act were not of an 
ordinary cliaractcr. Tlio judges acted under 
tlie authority of an act of parliament, and tho 
governor-general and council lind no lcg.al right 
to interpret tliat act. According to strict law 
the court miglit dutorminc its own jurisdiction, 
subject to appeal to the king in council ; but 
the’ assumptions of tho court were so monstrous, 
and tho consequences likely to flow from them 
so fearful, th.at the government had only to 
choose between resisting tiio power of the 
court, on tlio one hand, or, on tho other, calmly 
witnessing tlie total ruin of the country com* 


nulled to llicir care, llic land was passing 
out of ctiltivalion under the terror ui the 
Supremo Court ; tlie people flying from their 
hahitntions to escape tiiu outrages offered by 
its luyniiidons to tlicir persons and tiicir feel- 
ings ; and, if its conrso liad not been timely 
arrested, tlie country would liavo become a 
desert — tlie hailifls of tlic Supremo Court its 
lortls. Tlie govcnior-geiicral and council could 
not iiavc been justifled in suffering litis sLato 
of tliingiito ensue. Tho violence of the remedy' 
w.as warranted by the extreme wrong whicti 
gave rise to it. Tlic judges usurped powers 
wliicli the Icgisialuro did not intend tlicm to 
twisscss, niul tlie govemmeut resisted tlicm. 
Tim oiio |«rly simincd llic law, to extend tlioir 
own nulliority ; the other resisted tlio process 
of tlie law, ill order to protect the people from 
oppression. In tlic performance of this duly, 
for a duty it wa«, itn.stings cordially joined 
witli tiial parly in tho council willi whicli bo 
was nsually at enmity. His friend, Mr. Bar- 
well, w.as far less decided in his conduct. Tlio 
nio't devoted supporter of the policy of 
Ifnnliugs, ho wislictl not to separate himself 
from tlio governor - general ; tho nthaclicd 
friend of Sir Elijnli Impcy, ho recoiled from 
giving offence (o the cliief justice ; vacillating, 
under tlic influence of these contending mo- 
tives, from one side to tho otlior, defending 
the legality of tlie acts of tlio Supremo Court, 
and at tlie same time ]>crrcclly convinced that 
their nets were destroying tho sources of tlio 
revenue, Mr. Barn’cll seems to have been 
anxious in Uiis dispute to stand well with all 
parlies. Hastings did not tlius temporize : he 
chose Ids part, and he acted vigorously upon 
tlie clioice which lie had made. But here 
approliation must end : tho means by which 
tlic dispute was terminated, though very 
clinmcterislic of Hastings’s policy, were very 
discreditable to all parties concerned in tlie . 
accommodation. 

To tlio reputation of the chief justice tho 
appuinlmcnt was more injurious than cron to 
tii.al of Hn-stings — it w.as deadly. Had Sir 
Elijah Impcy died before accepting tliis fatal 
gift, ho would hy impartial observers have 
been regarded as a man of narrow mind, head- 
strong passions, and overhearing temper ; but 
no imputation, Ixiscd on suflloiont evidence, 
would have shaded his judicial integrity. His 
own act effected that which all tho ingenuity 
of his cncinicB would have failed to accomplish. 
Ho inscribed on his own brow tho record of 
his disgr.aco in characters deep, broad, and in- 
delible. Tho temptation was so undisguised 
in its approacii, the scandal of accepting it 
was so glaring, that tho slightest feeling of 
judicial decency would have repelled it with 
something approaching to scorn. What could 
his contemporaries, what could posterity think, 
of a chief justice, found, in tho words of a dis- 
tinguished member of his own profession, 
“one day summoning the governor-general 
and council before Ms tribunal for acts done 
as council, and the next accepting emoluments 
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nearly equal to Ills original appointment, to 
bo hold during the pieasuro of the same 
council?” 

Before the completion of the arrangement 
by which the chief justice was to be rendered 
supple and accommodating, the slumbering 
embers of discontent within the council had 
burst into renewed life ; and so powerful was 
the reaction of hostility, after the temporary 
c<alm, that the pen became too feeble an instru- 
ment to express the feelings of the two chief 
combatants. Among the articles of agreement 
between Hastings and Francis was one, it was 
stated, securing to the former the management 
of the Mahratta war, the details of which wiU 
be related in a future chapter. According to 
Hastings’s view, this article was violated, and 
he produced in evidence an alleged copy of the 
stipulation in the following words: — “Mr. 
Francis will not oppose any measure which 
the governor-general will recommend for the 
prosecution of the war in which wo are sup- 
posed to be engaged with the Mahrattas, or 
for the general support of the present political 
system of this government : neither will ho 
himself either propose or vote with any other 
member who shall propose any measure that 
shall bo contrary to the govcmor-general’s 
opinion on those points.” Francis denied 
that be ever was a party to such an engage- 
ment, and, referring to a conversation with 
Hastings, in which the govcmor-gener.al pro- 
duced a memorandum containing, as he be- 
lieved, the article in question, Francis affirmed 
tlint ho returned it with a declaration that he 
did not agreo to it. Between the truth of 
these conflicting statements there are but 
slender materials for determining. The balance 
of probability, however, somewhat inclines in 
favour of the assertion of Hastings. He hod 
given up to Francis many points on which bis 


personal wishes would have led him to with- 
stand a surrender ; it is inconceiv.able th.at he 
should not have bargained for something in 
return. If eveiything were to be conceded to 
Francis, and nothing to the governor-general, 
the latter might ns well have risked the con- 
sequences of Mr. Barwell’s possible retirement. 
He probably would not have retired, if his 
friend and leader had not believed himself se- 
oure of a satisfactory share of power. Hastings, 
too, at the time when the arrangement was 
concluded, seems to have been convinced that 
the provision relating to the Mahratta war was 
part of it. It has been suggested that both 
parties were guiltless: that Fnancis had de- 
clined to assent to the disputed article, but 
that Hastings had not understood him. This 
seems incredible. On a subject of so much 
interest to both, care would be taken that the 
main provisions of the compact were under- 
stood ; and it is not easy to evade the con- 
clusion that either Francis was guilty of a gi-oss 
breach of faith, or Hastings of the assertion of 
a scandalous falsehood. The presumption, on 
the whole, lies against Francis, and his charac- 
ter will, probably, never be relieved from the 
imputation. But whoever was the guilty 
party, the dispute was near finding a tragical 
termination. A challenge given by Francis 
was accepted by the governor-general: the 
parties met, exchanged shots, and Francis was 
wounded. The previous language of the dis- 
utants was so violent, that such a result, 
owevor reprehensible, was far from unnatural. 
On the indecency of such a mode of determining 
disputes existing in a council intrusted with 
the oare of vast and important interests, no 
remark Cf-in be necessary. 

Francis quitted India in December foliowing, 
and Hostings was thus left to pursue his own 
views almost uncontrolled. 


CHAPTER X. 

jSTIIirriES BETWEEN THE BOMBAY OOVEBNMENT AND THE NABOB OF B&OAOH — ENOtiTSH 
TAKE POSSESSION OF SALSETTE — ^BOUT OF OOBONEB EOEItTON'S FOItOE — CAPTAIN POFHAll’S 
AOHIEVEMENTS — COBONEB OAIIAO DEFEATS SCINDIA — PEACE CONOBUDED'. 


On the western side of India were certain 
places which the East-India Company had long 
been desirous of possessing; these were the 
island of Salsette, the port of Bassein, Kenery, 
Hog Island, Elephanta, and Auranjee. They 
were occupied by tho Mabrattas ; and with 
the view principally to taking advantage ofj 
any opportunity that might occur of securing i 
those places by negotiation, permission had 
been sought and obtained for the residence of 
an English agent at Poona. It was some time 
before any event favourable to the views of 
tho English Government occurred ; but, at 
length, tho success of the Company’s arms 
against tho nabob of Broach seemed to afford 
an opening for .attaining tho desired object. 

With tho nabob of* Broach the government 


of Bombay had formerly concluded a treaty ; 
but it being alleged that be had levied a higher 
Irate of customs’ duty on the goods of mer- 
chants under English protection than his en- 
gagements warranted, an expedition was fitted 
out against him, in conjunction with the nabob 
of Surat, who claimed from the government of 
Broach a certain- amount of tribute, a largo 
portion of which was to be made over to the 
English, in considenation of the expense which 
they incurred. But this step was undertaken 
under imperfect information ; and on the expe- 
dition arriving before Broach, it being obvious 
that the attempt must fail, the nabob was pre- 
v.ailcd upon to save tho honour of tho British 
arms, by requesting that the troops might bo 
withdrawn. Negotiation followed, and a now 
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IrMiy c 'jifhiilciJ. llip expedition apainul formally invoslod witli tlio office he w.as 

]?rnad« «.-»•< ^lton|:l}* «>mli*tnnrJ l\v Uic Court dcelinctl to bear. Tim invcstilnro took place 
of UitvfSot?, but tliis did not prevent the in May, 1774. 

povrrnmrnt of Jiombay from dc'palcliinK an- Had Rugonatli Row abandoned his usurped 
other with the fame object, their diFobcdiciicc anihorily in dcfcrcnco to the rights of an 
being diTendcd by allcgationi of the continued infant, he would have departed widely from 
deceitful ami pertidioti* conduct of the naltoh, ^he jirinciplcs which govern Mahratta policy, 
llie rccoiid expedition waa nmro pucce««rul whcllicr national or individual. He did not 
than the the city of Rroach being taken thus discrcdiltho people to which ho belonged, 
by rtorm ; but the Court of directors again but, amidst many difficulties and much dis- 
rxptrtrcd thrir dirapprobalion of the attack, tress, continued to maintain his pretensions to 
it w.as part of the plan of the JJomhay the office of Pcisliw.a, and to seek allies to 
gpvc niment to ofTcr Broach and a place callctl assist him in supporting them. Among others, 
I'ort Victoria to tho Mahratlas in exchange he had recourse to the English, .and the desire 
fur tho*e which it wa« dcsircl to obtain from felt by the anthoritics at Bombay to obtain 
tliem. Tlie Itritish re'iilent tool: care to inti- poscossion of Salsctto and Basscin led them 
mate that such an exchange might he efTocted ; eagerly to encourage his overtures. They 
hut the Mahratta goverjitnenl received the were rendered the more nnxious by an appro- 
communication cohllv, and withnnl any move- hension that the Portuguese were about to 
turn! towatxls acc-piing tlie offer. forestall them in the possession of these much' 

At ,a latir peritvl r.irt;nin*tances reemed to covclc<l jdaccs. Tho negotiations with Rugo- 
favour the views of the English, and nego- nath Row, however, proceeded nnsalisfaclorily. 
tiation* sv«-re rnterid into with a personage On the point which the government of Bom- 
nam'd Rogonatli Row. lie was tho brother bay regarded as most important ho was obdu- 
of a former Peishwa. and the uncle of two sue- rate ; ho peremptorily refused to give up 
rt T'iing one*, tfii. I.ittrr of whom was n*sasM. Salsctto and Basscin ; and in despair of accom- 
rattd. Rngoiiath Row enjoyed the reputation plishitig their object by nny other means, tho 
of having contrived his iiejdiew's death ; a Kiiglish antiiorities had resolved to accept an 
more indulge nt opinion, Mipported l>y respecla- offer made by tlie killadar in command of tho 
bin nuthonly, regaid* him as intending only garrison nt Tatinah, tho principal fort on tho 
to scire the power of his relative, and nc<|nit.< island of Salscltc, to pul them in possession 
him of conspiting again*-l his life. Rugonath of the place for a sum of money. Tho bar- 
Row, on tlie death of bis nephew, ruccceded gain, however, was not carried into effect. By 
to the office of l’< i-hwa. and to a muitipHcily the time that the governor and council of 
of foreign and domeitic tronhlc*. lie w.ss Bombay had decided upon closing with tho 
engaged in n war with Kicam Ali. wiiich he otfer, the kiUad.sr alleged that it was no longer 
cenlriv»-d to bring to a conclusion, hut without in hi.s power to perform that which be had 
advantage to him‘elf. He meditated an expe- proposed, the Mahrattas, alaimcd^ by tho 
dition into tiic Carnatic, which was to cripple movements of tho Portuguese, having rcin- 
al oneo tlie power of Hyder Ali, Mahomet Ali, forced the garrison. Biit tho Britisli authori- 
and the EngVuli. But these great designs came lies were not thus to be disappointed. Nego- 
to an abortive conclusion ; Hyder Ali, taking tialion having failed, they had recourse to 
advantage of the pecuniary distress of Rugo- arms : Tannah was taken by storm, and tho 
nath Row, which was groat, m.ade peace with island of S.slsottc, together with that of 
him on his own tenns. Rugonath Row had Caranja, p.TSscd into tho bands of the English, 
proposed to himscir to rescue from tliat wily Immediately after tho despatch of tho arma- 
ndventurcr certain districts which lie had nient against Tannah, a Portuguese fleet 
acquired from tho Mahrattas. Hyder Ali appeared off Bombay, and the commander 
induced him to surrender Ids claim to part delivered in a protest against tho conduct of 
of them, in consideration of tlie ji.iymont of tho Brilisb authorities. 

a small sum of money, and tho promise of Before tho capture of tho island was eficcted 
a larger. Tlie intelligence of some events tho now government of Bengal had entered 
lhre.atcning tlie stability of his power, com- upon its functions. By the act under which 
pcllcd Rugonath Row to relinquish his fur- that government was constituted it was iii- 
Ihcr designs on the Carnatic ; hut ho prevailed vested with a controlling power over the other 
upon Hyder AH to recognize his title as presidencies. Tho government of Bombay 
Peishwa, and to engage to pay tribute to him. wererawaro of tho passing of the act, but were 
The nows which had arrested tho progrei'a ignorant of tho arrival of the new councillors, 
of Rugonath Row was that of tho .alleged and their formal assumption of authority, 
pregnancy of Gunga Bye, tho widow of tho until after the expedition against the islands 
late Peishwa. Rugonath Row thereupon com- had been despatched. Its success was com- 
menced his march tow.ards Poona, and met raunicated without delay to the government of 
with some success ; but tho want of funds pro- Fort William. 

vented his pursuing it, and ho suddenly turned In the mean time negotiations with Rugo- 
his course to tho northw.ard. Shortly after- nath Row wore renewed, and, finally a treaty 
war-ds, tlio widow of tlie late Peishwa gave w.-is concluded, by which former treaties with 
birth to a son, who, at tho age of forty days, tho Mahratta state were ratified; both parties 
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engaged to abstain from assisting tlio cnenues 
of tbo other ; tho EasLlndin Coin],«ny agreed 
to aid Eugonath Eow with a considerable 
foree^ and iio in return agreed to surrender to 
them B.asscin and oortain other places. En- 
gonath Eow was also to procuro from the 
Citticowar a grant for tho Company of tho 
share of rovonue collected by that prince in 
the town and pergunnah of Broach, lie 
further stipulated to pay to tho Comjiany 
annually seventy-live thousand rupees from 
tho revenues of Oklasoor, aud a lao and a half 
of rupees monthly for the military assistance 
which he was to receive, or a proportionate 
share for so much ns might be furnished, as 
security for which payment ho made temporary 
assignment of scvei'nl districts. Six lacs of 
rupees wero to bo inuucdiatcly deposited with 
an agent of the Compivny ; but as Eugoimth 
Eo\v had them not, and know not where to 
obtain them, it was agreed that he should 
deposit jewels in their ])Incc. Eugonnth Eow 
was to defrsiy all expenses that might be in- 
curred in t.aking possession of any of the 
places ceded to tho Company ; ho was not to 
m.ako war in tho Giwnatic, and ho was botmd 
to assist tho ships of the Company, or of per- 
sons under their protection, if wi-eckcd, and to 
protect the cm-goes. 

This t»-eaty was gi-esxtly dis.approvcd at Ben- 
gal. Tho goveruor-gonorid, Hastings, recorded 
a minute of oonsidcriiblo length, and certainly 
marked by great ability. He maintained that 
tho treaty was unswisonable, boc.'iusc formed 
at a time when Engonath Eow appc.arcd to 
have been abandoned by his former adherents ; 
that it was impolitic, becauso tho Company 
w.as subjected 'to tho whole burden of tho war, 
without a force at Bombay equal to the imdcr- 
taking, witliout money or certain resom-ces, 
and because it was undertaken without regard 
to tho general interests of tho other British 
■ 'ittlements in India ; that it was unjust, 
■ .'auso tho English had received no injury 

.im any part of tho hiahratta state which 
.ould authorize an intcrfei'enco with their 
mutual dissensions, and were under no .actual 
tics to Eugonnth Eow, but, on the contraiy, 
wero in positive negotiation with tho voiy 
powers against which they had since declared 
war; an^ that it was uuauthorizod, because 
tho, law precluded the subordinate govern- 
ments from commencing ho.stilitics, declaring 
war, or negotiating any treaty of pence without 
tho consent of tho governor-general and council, 
except in c-ases of imminent necessity, where 
it would bo dangerous to postpone tho com- 
mencement of hostilities or tho conclusion of 
treaties, and except when tho subordinate 
government might have received special oixlors 
from tho Company — which exceptions did not 
apply to tho tro.ity conchrded with Eugonnth 
Eow. On these grounds, the governor-general 
proiwscd to direct the government of Bombay 
to cancel the treaty, and withdraw tho dct.nch- 
inent sent in pursuance of it, unless smno 
decisive advant.age should have been gained 
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over tho enemy, or that tho detachment should 
bo in such a situation that it would bo dan- 
gerous either to I'etreat or to pause, or that 
a negotiation should havo been commenced 
betwoon Eugouath Eow and his opponents in 
consequence of tho support afforded by the 
English. Tho council, seldom agreeing in any 
thing but in annoying each other, wero unani- 
mous in approving tho first iiart of tho pro- 
posed ordera to Bomb.aj* : with reganl to the 
exceptions by which tho order was modified, 
there was a difforcuco of opinion. Barwcll, as 
usual, supported tho governor-gcueral alto- 
gether — ^tho three remaining members of tho 
council thought that the order for tho with- 
drawal of tho troops should bo made subject to 
no oxcoption but that of the impracticability 
of their retiring in rafety, and thus the in- 
struction to tho government of Bonihay was 
framed. 

Tho government of Bengal resolved at tho 
same time to open a negotiation with the 
authorities at Poona. Tho choice of tho per- 
son who was to represent tho British govern- 
ment at tho capital of tho Poishwa g-avo rise, as 
nsual, to a contest. Hastings proposed Colonel 
How ; General Claveriug rocommended Colonel 
Upton I and tho latter oiliccr, being sup- 
ported by tho majority, was appointed. 

Tho command of tho British force destined 
to act in conjunction with Eugonnth Eow had 
been intrusted to Colonel Keating. It arrived 
at C>amba about tho middle of March, 1771*, 
and in April effected a jnnotion with all that 
remained of tho army of Engonath Eow, that 
ohioFUaiu having boon dofe.atcd somo time 
beforo, and his forces dispersed. After somo 
consider.ablo del.ay, arising from various c.auses, 
tho combined body moved in the direction of 
Poona. Nothing of importance oceuri'cd till 
tho ISth May, when an action took place, 
which terminated in favour of tho English, 
though they sustained dreadful loss. Tho 
British commander does not appear to havo 
displayed any groat militavy skill, and an 
alleged mistake of the word of command by a 
body of European grenadiers nearly led to the 
loss of tho battle, 

Tho govenmient of Bombaj- wero not in a 
condition to maintain tho burden of the war 
without assistance from tho other prosidcncies, 
and an application was mado to Bengal for 
men and money. Tho govornor-general was 
disposed to comply with tho request, on tho 
ground Umt tho question then to bo decided 
was not whothor tho government of Bomlviy 
had acted properly or not, but by what means 
wero tho Company’s .affairs to be extricated 
from the d.atiger in which they were involved 
by a war precipitately undertaken. It is un- 
necessary to say tliat tho govornor-gonoral was 
svxpporled by Barwell, and opposed by tho 
other members of council, Tlie latter parly 
positively refused to send any men, but, ns the 
pecuniary nocessiiies of the Bomb.ay govern- 
ment were urgent, they were willing to fovwaivl 
a small Bup]>ly of moucy. About a month 
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f.Rf'r thi^^!elcrm!n^liotl, Mr.T.iyl^'r. n mcinWInicaMircs were tnkon by tho Bengal govern- 
of tb<' coUDcil of l^nmUiy, nrtivnl nt Cnlcuita, munt on tbu 7tb Jlnreli, undor nn imprcsision 
H'rci.illy to ri’j'rr'rnt to the povi’rninenl of that the ncgotintioiiR al Foona were nt nn end. 

the ntei-vOiy of jrivin-; to tho Itomboy On tbo Int April tboy received a letter from 
Covi-mni'-tit mcli nippmt .o" wonld enniile Colonel Upton, inforniini: Ibcin tlint tho difie- 
tb'-m to avert the coti^t qtu-nco likely to nriro rcnccR with tho Pci»lnvn’a ministers bad boon 
frtjin .in abrnpt termination of the em;.ii;ement arrnnged, nnd that a treaty was in progress, 
with Rncronath Row, but hi* rcpreicnialions The treaty w.vi concluded', nnd, witli some 
Were no! more rncc<-i'fnl than thoee of the niodiflaitions, ncceplcd by tho government of 
govcnior-ccneral. The tnajority in cnnncil Bencal. By this ticaty Bngonath Row, on 
Were fixed in tbrir determination to put nn condition of disbanding his nriny, was to b.avc 
end to tiie war at once. General Clnvoring, an cskiblisbincnt at Koporgoain, on tho banks 
intict'd, bad rxjireKcd an opinion tlial such a of llto Godavery. This ho refused to accept, 
flep v.a’ likely to as'isl the progrcft of the and licneo arose now difncultics, Thegovorn- 
ne,:.'.!ii<ion nt Footia. " Wo have reason to ineni of Boinhay fiercely attacked tho treaty, 
bnC.e,’’ laid he, "that the Tdahrattas, seeing nnd inainLiined that Rugonath Row should 
the jueticfi ntj,5 moderation of tin’s govominent. liavo been allowed the option of residing in 
and that onr intentions are finally to put a one of the Coinpan3'’s settlements ; that the 
rto;> to that *pi>5< of conqnr<-l, eocroachment, mini*-tcrs at Poona would not have objected if 
and injt:=ijc-e, which .'eefiis hitherto (<. have their intentions tverc honest ; that thus placed, 
prevaiff-J ton tntich In India, will listen to the | Rugonatli Roiv wonld h.ave been a useful in- 
propfi'ilstbat svo bavemade toconcludcn fiTm|«triimcnt for opcralinir on the fears of the 
and lasting peace witii them." other party in the Mahratla state, nnd would 

Tiic ftiHudurK of tbr.n views was foon ■ have afforded the best security for tho presor- 
l.r>-uebt to tile I'M. Colonel Upton, having vation of peace. Rugonath Row lind expressed 
n .acl.i.-d I'oona with (treat difnculty, entered a dcU'rminalion to appeal to tbo Court of 
Ml th« b'idne's of his iiii'non, but found the Directors, nnd, till the result should bo known, 
mini-t'-tr tif the IVi'hwa little dispo'-d to cor- to seek nn nsylnm nt Bombaj', The govern- 
dialiti*. llewas in-truct'-d In ftipul.ate forthe ment of that presidency were quite vcnily that 
pMsfs*ifm nf .Sihvtle and Ba<*"in. The Mali- he shonUl find a liomc there, hut that of Bengal 
r.itta authiiriiie', refu'i-d coniplinnec. inne- itit'*rfitird nnd forbade it. He finally’ retired, 
eaunting for tide ri.fti’.il, Odoiiid Upton rays, with ntinut two hundred adherents, to Surat. 

■' 1 eonerived it owing to their imagining that The treaty with the Mahrattas confirmed tho 
1 mutt tnat with tin m at any rate and it Company in the possession of Salsotte .and tho 
appears that they propo’od quc'-lions to the i-.landi w’liich tliey actually occupied. B.asscin, 
Bjil!>’h Degoliator which it would have re- nolheingin tiieirpo?scs»ion, w.asexcBpted. Itis 
quired g(i at ingenuity t> nu-.wrr f.ilisfaetorily. n fact strikingly illmlrativo of the imperfect in- 
'Jliey a'ked him why tlie covermuciil of Ren- formation pos-'essed by the Bengal government 
gal made such profe'-i.m of lioiunir, nnd how when they undertoDk, through tho agency of 
it happened that, while they disapproved of Coloncd Upton, to negotiate a treat}’ with tho 
tlic war commenced by the Bombay govern- Mnlinitta state, that tliey actually believed 
ment, tliey were so di sirons of availing them- that IJa'»cin was in llie possession of tho Eng- 
selves of 111*’ advantages of it. After miicli lisli, nnd it was nt Poona that Colonel Upton 
discussion, Colontd Upton dumandeii of the first Icanicd that such was not tho c,ase. 
jniniKlers what was their final determination, Anotlicr remarkable circumstanco attending 
nnd tiiey answered tliat tlicy knew of none hot this series of transactions is, that immediately 
war. Tlie government of Bengal now with- after tho conclusion of tlio treaty with tho 
drew tlie restriction wliieh tliey had imposed minister of tho infant Foish want Poona, orders 
on tho hostile operations of tlie government of were received from tlie Court of Directors 
Bombay ; Uiey addressed a letter to Rugonath approving of llio treaty of Surat — tho treaty 
Row, offering liim the assislnnco of tlie British concluded by tho Bombay government with 
arms hi nil parts of India, to place liiin with Rngonntli Row — nnd direoting that possession 
full autliority in tiic sc.it of the government at siioiild bo kept of .ill tho pl.iccs thereby ceded. 
Poona; they resolved to write to Niz-iin Ali, These orders it was impossible to obey without 
Hyder Ali, Morari Row, tlio Rnjalt of Berar, renewing tlie w’ar, for part of tho cessions had 
Holknr, nnd Scindin, with a view of engaging been .abandoned by the latter treaty concluded 
their assistance for Rugonath Row, or nt least by Colonel Upton. 

of Eccuringtiicir neutrality ; they directed the The terms of tho treaty concluded by Colonel 
British resident at Oiido to prevail on tho Upton wore so v.igue, that, after they were 
vizier to permit the removal of the Coinp.iny's nomin.illy fixed, the labour of adjusting them 
brigade to the frontier of Korali, next Calpee, had to be performed. Even after Colonel 
with a view to promote tho interests of Rugo- Upton’s retirement from Poona the work was 
nath Row ; tliey wToto to tho government of continued by Mr. Mostyn, who was appointed 
Mndr.is for reinforceinciits in aid of tho same resident there, an office which he held before 
cause, nnd they requested tho officer in com- the breach caused by the alliance with Bugo- 
mand of tho squadron on tho const of Malabar nath Buw, The resident, too, found other occu- 
to give it all the support in his power. These pation in the intrigues ofa Frenchman, bearing 
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ibe authority of his ovni government to nego- 
tiate with the Z^Iahrattas. This person, who 
bore the appellation of the Chevalier St. Lnbin, 
was not unknown in India. He had obtained 
the confidence of the government of Madras, 
and had been a main cause of producing the 
disasters which had attended their war with 
Hyder All. He subsequently introduced him- 
self to the ministry of France, ever jealous of 
the extended empire of the English, and ever 
ready to annoy them in their distant posses- 
sions. To them the chevalier boasted of his 
influencewiththe most distinguished potentates 
of India, of the services which he had rendered 
Hyder iji, and of his intimacy with the Mah- 
ratt.a rajah. The gross ignorance which at 
that time prevailed in Europe on all matters 
relating to India led to his being believed and 
employed. His intrigues excited the alarm 
of the Bombay government, and that of Bengal 
was apprized of their feelings. The governor- 
general immediately proposed that a large 
military force should be assembled at Calpee, 
to march to Bombay, or to such other place as 
subsequent events orthe will of the government 
of that presidency might determine. The pro- 
posal was the subject of long and vehement 
debate, and had it been made somewhat earlier, 
it 'c^otdd have' been defeated. But General 
Monson and General Clavering were dead: 
Hastings’s influence predominated in the 
council, and the proposal was carried. The 
force, consisting of six battalions of infantry, a 
company of artillery, and a corps of cavalry, was 
placed under the command of Colonel lleslie. 

The councils of Poona were distracted by 
complicated intrigues. The ministers there 
had separated into parties, one of which es- 
poused the cause of Bugonath Bow. With 
them the government of Bombay was well 
disposed to co-operate, and their views were 

• accordance with those of the court of 

■rectors, who bad expressed dissatisfaction 
».ith the treaty concluded by Colonel Dpton, 
and intimated that if a fitting opportunity 
should arise for its abandonment, it ought to 
he embraced. Some articles of the treaty 
were unfulfilled, and the answer given to a 
demand, whether the ruling party intended to 
fnlfil its provisions, was regarded as evasive. 
A new agreement was thereupon formed with 
Bugonath Bow, . difiering in one important 
point from the former. Bugonath Bow was 
to be regent only ; all the acts of government 
were to be performed in the name of the infant 
Peishwa ; and its entire powers snrrendered to 
him on the expiration of his minority. The 
government of Bengal bad authorized that of 
Bombay to take such a course if the terms of 
the treaty with the ministers at Poona were 
not complied with. 

'The detachment from Bengal was a long 
time on its march, and, unfortunately, the 
government of Bombay were too eager for 
rbo commencement of active operations to 
wait its arrival. They prepared and put in 
motion an expedition under Colonel Egerton, 


who is stated to have been an inefficient officer, 
and whose powers were controlled by a com- 
mittee of field deputies. The force placed 
under this anomalous control was about four 
thousand strong. It advanced slowly, was 
subjected to great annoyances from the enemy, 
and in a few days was deprived of Lientenant- 
Colond Kay and Captmn Stewart, two of its 
best officers. Sickness soon compelled Colonel 
Egerton to relinquish the command, a circum- 
stance in which the army probably snfiered 
DO loss. He was succeeded by Lieutenant- 
Colouel Cockbum ; but that officer’s talents 
for command were not subjected to long trial. 
Bugonath Bow, to stirnnlate the activity of 
his European allies, had suggested to them 
that no power of consequence would declare 
for him till some advantage had been obtained. 
The communication bad the opposite efiect to 
that which he had intended ; the committee 
became despondent, and they took the ex- 
traordinary resolution of simnitaneonsly open- 
ing negotiations with the authorities of Poona 
and commencing a retreat towards their own 
territory. It was suggested that it wonld be 
well to wait the resnlt of the negotiation 
before retreating, but in vain. Bngonath Bow 
joined bis voice to those who invoked the com- 
mittee to panse before deciding on a step 
wjiich was certain min, bnt bis efforts were as 
frnitless as those of others. The night of the 
nth January, 1779, constitutes a d&rk epoch 
in the history of British India. On that night 
the British detachment, which had not long 
before moved in the proud hope of shortly 
giving a rnler to the Mahratta state, turned 
its back iu flight upon the men whose power 
it had so recently defied : the heavy guns 
were thrown into a tank, the stores burnt, 
and, without an effort to achieve the object 
for which the army had advanced, without an 
act that could in the slightest degree soften 
the disgrace which involved this ill-fated ex- 
pedition, the British force commenced its re- 
trograde march. It was fondly believed that 
this movement was secret, but those who 
thought this knew little of the enemy with 
whom they bad to contend. Three hours after 
the commencement of the march the advanced 
guard was fired upon 1^ horsemen, and the 
fugitives then became aware that they were 
not unobserved. They were soon afterwards 
attacked in the rear, and by break of day were 
completely snrronnded. Throughout that day 
and the following the English army were 
sorely pressed, and the fearful effects of ijl 
success in an Indian army began to be mani- 
fested in numerous desertions. On the 18th 
further retreat was deemed impracticable, and 
it was determined to trust solely to the effect 
of negotiation. The Poona ministers demanded 
the surrender of Bugonath Bow, and his panic- 
stricken allies would hava complied had they 
possessed the power. Bugonath Bow had, 
however, taken care of his own safety, and 
this additional disgrace was spared them. As 
the case was, there was quite enough of 
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shame. A convention was concluded, by 
which the peaceable return of the British 
army was secured by the Mahrattas, the Eng- 
lish, in return, agreeing that Salsette and :U 1 
the recent acquisitions from the Mahratta 
states should be restored, and that the Bengal 
detachment should be ordered back to Cal- 
cutta. By a separate agreement with Scindia, 
whose influence was considerable, the fort and 
government of Broach were to be delivered 
up to that chief, and two English gentlemen 
were to be left as hostages for the performance 
of the engagement. This arrangement cost 
forty-one thousand rupees, distributed in pre- 
sents. Thus disgracefully terminated the hos- 
tile purposes of the Bombay government with 
regard to the Mahrattas. Morbidly anxious 
for war with that people, they had commenced 
hostile operations imprudently, conducted them 
without skill, and abandoned them without 
honour. “Success,” says Captain Dufif, “th.at 
grand apology for statesmen’s blunders, had 
not attended the schemes which they had been 
labouring to be permitted to attempt. From 
the time the supreme council exercised their 
fresh authority bj* a precipitate interference, 
the majority of the members of the Bombay 
government endeavoured, by argument anil 
artifice, to bring about their own designs; 
and instead of taking an enlarged and digni- 
fied view of the national interests and govern- 
ment in India, which would have been an 
honour to themselves and a reproach to their 
opponents, they lost the commanding ground 
on which they stood by following a course 
which brought about its own undoing.” “Their 
contracted policy,” says the same author, “was 
directed merely to carry their point in favour 
of Ragoba, and to aggrandize their own 
presidency. In sending off the expedition, 
it would seem as if they had been actuated by 
the puerile de.sire of showing the Bengal go- 
vernment what Bombay could do without their 
assistance.” “ In short,” he adds, “ the Bom- 
bay government neglected opportunity, they 
overlooked changes of circumstance, they de- 
sperately sent a handful of men against the 
strength of the Mahratta empire, and com- 
mitted the conduct of an enterprise, practi- 
cable only by celerity, address, and resolution, 
to men unfit for such a chaige." 

'Tne slow progress of Colonel Leslie with the • 
Bengal detachment had been owing p.artly to i 
unfavourable weather, bat principally to his i 
cncacing in negotiation? and disputes with; 
the chiefs of the country through which he; 
had to p.ass. In five months he adv.anced only ‘ 
a hundred and twenty miles ; and his progre=? 
wa.s so unsati>factovy as to le.ad Hastings, . 
whoso confidence he had previously po«se'?,’d, • 
to acquiesce in his recall. Colonel GodiLard- 
was appointed to succcetl to the command ; * 
but before the order for ctTccliug Ihh change' 
was passed, death had removed Oolon-l lAislie . 
from the possibility of beinir afT.cted by it. 

The character of Colonel Godd.ard’# move- ; 
meats was v.idtly difiori-nt from that which , 


had marked those of his predecessor, .and ho 
displayed extraordinaiy tact and judgment 
under very embarrassing circumstances. He 
had been exempted by the government o 
Bengal from the necessity of yielding obedi- 
ence to that of Bomlny ; still an acquaintance 
with the views and wishes of the latter govern- 
ment might often be desirable. In taking the 
field in favour of Bngonath Bow, the Bombav 
government had written to Colonel GoddarJ, 
urging him to advance. On concluding the 
memorable convention with the Mahratta 
state, the field deputies again wrote, advising 
him that “the face of things was so materially 
altered, as to occasion their marching back to 
Bombay,” and directing that he should in like 
manner march back with his army to Bcng.al. 
Tliree days afterwards they .again wrote, inti- 
mating that, upon recollection, they did not 
think themselves authorized to give the orders 
which they had sent for his return, and desir- 
ing him to pay no attention to them. He did 
pay no attention to them ; his march w.as 
pursued with extraordinary celerity. He thus 
avoided twenty thousand horse which had been 
sent from Poona to intercept him, and arrived 
with his army in safety at Surat. His recep- 
tion by the government of Bomb.ay w.as 
honourable to all parties. He was requested 
to join in the deliberations of the council, and 
recommended for the appointment of com- 
ntander-in-chief. 

Mr. Hornby, the governor of Bombay, was 
resolved not to recognize the conv'entiou 
concluded by the field committee with tlie 
Mahrattas, nor to make the stipulated ces- 
sions of territory ; and as the Poona autho- 
rities bad been distiucUy informed that the 
committee bad not power to concludo any 
definitive treaty, there w.as soircely even the 
appearance of injustice in this determination. 
The government of Bengal, on becoming .ap- 
prized of the transaction, took the same view 
of the subject as did Mr. Hornby. That gen- 
tleman was of opinion, moreover, that tho 
agreement with Srindia should be ratified, and 
in this view .also the goveniincnt of Bengal 
coincided. Tlie conduct of H:e?tin?? — for to 
him the chief merit is to 1*0 nttributod — in 
relation to tho gross error.? committed by the 
government of Bomb.ay, w.as singularly mo- 
derate, dignified, and judidou?. It was n'.ost 
fortunate that at the time he the 

power, which lie had sometimes wanted, of 
carrying his own views into tfiu-ct. Hi* lan- 
guage in reference to the course whicli, under 
the circurnst.ances, it behoved the governni'iit 
of Bcngrd to pursue, deserve? to l-j quoted — 
it dersrves to be remembered ca all fitr.ilar 
occ.',=;on', if similar occ.a;iot!' sliould <-v-r 
occur. ‘•'Whatever our r-.‘ ’ati'>n-‘.’‘ ?-.i i the 
governor-general, “ I hope the h ard nisi ?•;— 
with me the jiroprieSy of conveyi; g th'.-:;'. in 
such a f,rm and temper r." may give e.-.cou- 
rage-ment .and confidence to the pre-i :e;,ey of 
Bamljay, ir.ctead of r.dai.ag to th'-irdf-prftjien. 
ITicvare the immediate guarumns tf the 
L 2 
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an attacli upon Lahar, a fortified place, about 
fifty miles -west of Calpee. The place was 
stronger than had been anticipated, but Cap- 
tain Popham, haring summoned it to sur- 
render, would not withdraw without an effort 
to gain possession of it, although he was un- 
provided with the requisite means of conduct- 
ing a siege. The guns were too light to hare 
much efiect ; but a very imperfect breach 
having been made, it was resolved to storm. 
Both the leading officers. Lieutenant Logan 
and Comet Gardener, fell before they arrived 
at the top of the breach ; but their place was 
worthily supplied by Mr. Odell, a volunteer, 
who mounted the w.alls, followed most gal- 
lantly by the re.st of the party. They were 
exposed to a murderous fire ; but, notwith- 
standing, succeeded in driving the enemy 
before them. Dreadful slaughter ensued on 
both sides. The enemy defended themselves 
with desperation ; and it was not until the 
garrison, which had consisted of five hundred 
men, was reduced to their killadar and a mere 
handful of his dependants, that quarter was 
demanded. The triumph of the English w.as 
brilliant ; but it w.as purchased with the loss 
of a hundred and twenty-five of the brave men 
to whose gallantry it was attributable. 

A still more splendid prize was soon to re- 
ward the enterprising spirit of Captain Pop- 
ham. Gwalior had been regarded by the 
native military authorities ns impregnable. 
Such a belief has existed with regard to so 
many places which have afterwards yielded to 
European skill, that little regard is due to 
Indian opinions of impregnability. Gwalior, 
notwithstanding, was a place of considerable 
strength, and it was so situated as to render it 
both difficult and dangerous to make the ob- 
servations neces=ajy previously to undert.aking 
an attack. Captain Popham did not proceed 
hastily or rashly. He devoted considerable 
time to the purpose of ascert,aining the weak 
points of the fortress. It was built upon 
an exceedingly high rock — w.as scarped nearly 
round, and w.as garrisoned by a thousand men. 
The part selected for attack was sufficiently 
formidable. The scarp w.as about sixteen feet 
high ; from thence to the wall w.as a steep 
ascent of about forty yards, and the w.all which 
was to be csealaded was about thirty feet high. 
Having made choice of his point. Captain 
Popham determined upon an attempt which to 
himself appeared not unlikely to end in defeat; 
hut " the object,” said he. '* was glorious,” and 
ho look all the precautions in bis power to 
frustrate the disastrous consequences of a re- 
pulse, should such be the fate that .awaited 
him. At midnight, on the Crd of August, 
ladders and all other auxiliaries for scaling 
being ptcj'ared, the party for the attack wa* 
formcil. Two companies of grenadiers and 
licht infantry led tiie van ; Capt-ain Popham 
followed with twenty Europeans and two 
Katlabons of sepoys. A batmlion, two gun*, 
and the cavalry were ordered to inarch at two 
o’clock to cover the retreat of the English 


party, in case of premature discovery, or, in 
the event of success, to prevent the garrison 
from escaping. At break of day the van 
arrived at the foot of the scarped rock. Tlie 
spies .ascended by wooden ladders, and, having 
made fast ladders of ropes, the troops followed. 
Some resistance was offered, but the g.arrison 
were intimidated by the unexpected att.ack, 
and the assail.anis, with little trouble and small 
loss, were soon masters of the boasted strong- 
hold of Gwalior. Tlie arr.mgements made for 
intercepting the garrison, in case of their at- 
tempting flight, were less successful than those 
which had led to the capture of the fortress, 
for the greater part of them succeeded in 
effecting their escape. Captain Popham was 
rewarded for his gall.ant services by being 
promoted to the rank of M.ajor. 

Before the fall of Gwalior, Hyder Ali had 
invaded the Carnatic with a force one hundred 
thousand strong. This incapacitated the go- 
vernment of Bengal from rciulering any assist- 
ance to that of. Bombay. The lalier had, 
consequently, to depend on its own efforts, 
and with very limited mc.ans the war with the 
Mahrattas in that quarter continued to be 
carried on with considerable vigour. General 
Goddard marched in October to attack Bassuin, 
and arrived before it by the middle of Novem- 
ber, Finding the place very strong, .and de- 
fended by a numerous garrison, be determined 
to carry on his operations with regularity and 
precantion. On the morning of the SSth of 
November, he had completed a battery of six 
guns and six mortars within nine hundred 
yards of the place, and, under cover of their 
fire, c,arricd on his approaches to a spot whore 
he erected a grand battery of nine 24-pounders, 
which was opened on the 9lh of December 
within five hundred yards of the w.all. Bc-idcs 
these, he bad a battery of twenty morUars of , 
various sizes, which opened upon one of the 
fl.anks of tlie parapet. Tliese preparatimi.s 
were formidable, and they were used with such . 
effect, that on the day after the opening of the 
grand battery, an offer of surrender w.as made. 
Some difficulty in the amiigements occurred, 
and tbefiring recommenced ; but, on the 11th, 
the place surrendered at discretinn. 

The operations of the be'iegcrs were covered 
by a force under the command of Colonel 
Hartley. The Jlahrattas had hoped to ho .aide 
to thn>w succours into B.a^sein, Imt finding 
their attempts abortive, they .soaglil vengeance 
in the destrnction of Colonc-l Hartl-y's nnny. 
Tliey attacked liim with a force of about f-venty 
thousand hoi>e and foot, hat were ur.nblo to 
gain any advantage over him. This army br.d 
been engaged for nearly six weeks in nimo't 
daily skirmishes. 1 1 had f uffered -even ly from 
eicknes' as wc’il as from other c.aus'-s. and if 
military renown coaid he .apportioned prcc’sfly 
to merit, the army under Cobr.f l Hr.rti-y 
would enjoy a vciy large share. In ref f-r.r-* 
to this f ul ject C.'.pt.a;n Duff wakes tlm i ii --w. 
ing remark : *' Tlie fact ■«, that miht-.ry *’ " 
in lBdiafcemsalv.-aystoh.avebet3CJ' . ' 
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rather in proportion to the resnlt, than to the; In the conflicts arhich took place the British 
duty performed ; and this trying and ■well- j troops lost nothing of honour, but the spirits 
fought campaign is scarcely known even to the '.of the Alahrattas were greatly elerated by 
gallant army by whom it was maintained.” Jthe success which they had gained. 


The operations of the British arms on the 
western side of India had for some time been 


"While these events were in progress, the 
Britidi government had been endeavouring to 


eminently successful; but the governor-general I strike an important blow at the po'jrer of 
was, nevertheless, most anxious for peace. jSdndia, who had the. reputation of being the 
This feeling was not unreasonable. In the | chief fomenter of the ■war. A. dsiachmeat 
Carnatic the war had been unskilfully cou- sunder Colonel Camac had been dispatched, 
ducted ; great disasters had been sustained, { -with the primary o^ect of reinforcing General 
and the utmost despondency prevailed at j Goddard; but its march -was subsequently 
Madras. The government of Bengal, too, > countermanded, and the force under Major 
naturally contemplated with alarm the extent jPopbam being incorporated with it, the whole 
of the confederacy •with which they had to! was placed ■under the command of Colonel 
contend. Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, and nearly j Camac. The instructions to that oScer em- 
ail the Mahratta powers, were either openly! jowered him, if he thought it practicable and 


"f 


an ally ; hut the rajah's friendship cooled in 
proportion as the success of the Englidi de- 
clined, and it became obvious that he could 
not he depended upcm even for neutrality. 
Amidst all these difScnlties, Hastings had to 
contend with that which had so often pressed 
heavily on his predecessors — the want of funds. 
He was at tl^ time, too, mcme than usually 
anncyed and thwarted in co^uncil ly violent 
and probably, with, regard to one, at least, of | 
his colleagues, there would he no breach of. 
charity in adding dishonest — opposition. Sir 
Eyre Coote ■was absent fixim Calcutta — when 
present, indeed, his temper does not appear to 
have been al^ways such as vras calculated to 
smooth the troubled waters upon which he was 
cast ; but his absence left Hasfrngs ■without a 
supporter against the combined attacks of| 
Prancis and "WTieler. The governor-general! 
had taken upon himself the responsibility of| 
conducting the Mahratta ■war to a successful 
issue, but those who should have aided were 
^ anxious cmly to embarrass him. The conduct 
-‘f his colleague^ the cimumstances ly which 
.e was surrounded, all conspired to make him 
desirous of psace ; and the wish of the Bengal 
government being communicated to Bombay, 
the government of that presidency were in- 
structed to discontinue hostilities, on being 
duly apprized that they were suspended cm the 
part of the Peishwa, bnt in the mean time to 
prosecute the vrar ■with vigour. The latter 
part of these orders was scarcely fulSlIed. 
General Goddard marched to threaten Poona. 
The Ebore Ghaut was gallantly attacked and 
easily carried ly Colonel Parker, at the head^ 
of an advanced party. Themain body followed, | 
and the head-quarters ofGeneral Goddard were! 
established at the foot of the Ghauts. But! 
this demonstration friled in producing the 


"Wheler objected. The governor-general alleged 
that he coiild perceive no objection to the pro- 
posal, except on the ground of expense, and to 
obviate this, he oSered to furnish the requisite 
amount from his own resources. His oppo- 
nents, however, stDl resisted, and it was this 
subject of dispute which gave rise to the duel 
between the governor-general and Erancis. 
The proposed instructions to Colonel Camac 
were variously modified, in the cmurse of the 
discussions which took place; hut finally, 
Hastings, by the accidental, or professedly 
accidental, absence of Francis, ■was enabled to 
carry his point. EKs vie^ws were afterwards 
confirmed ly the judgment of the commauder- 
in-chief. Bnt the expedition ■was soon in- 
volved in great di&culties. Colonel Camac 
had penetrated into Malwa, in expectation of 
assistance ftnm some neighbouring rajahs, of 
which he was disappointed. "WTiile encamped 
at Seronge, Sdndia’s army approached vrith a 
large train of artillery. The English army at 
this time began to be in want of provisions, 
and the country being laid waste ly the 
enemy, there ■was no prospect of procuring a 
supply. In this situa^tion the English camp 
vras caimcnaded during some days, when 
Colonel Camac determined to retreat. He 
efiected lus purpose in a soldier-like manner; 
but having b^n for several days harassed by 
the desultory annoyances of the enemy, he re- 
solved to become the assailant, and attacking 
Sdndia’s camp, he g^ed a complete victory, 
carrying off several pieces of cannon, vrith the 
greater part of the ersemy’s stores, aiBmnnj- 
tion, and baggage. This defeat greatly abated 
the martial propensities of Scindia, and he 
made overtures of peace. After some months, 
a separate treaty was concluded ■with him, and 
he at the same time undertook to interpose his 


effect anticipated, and no attempt was made < influence to promote an amicahle settlement of 
to push on to Poona. The minister of the) the differences between the English and the 


Pelsb^wa amused General Goddard for a time] other belligerent povrer. Indeed, theEn^ish 
■with pretended negotiation^ and these being j at this 'time evinew rather too great an anxiete 


was effected with considerable ciSculty, andjheen intrusted with powers to negotiate, ■wM 
■with great loss of men, stores, and equipments. ! pursuing the same course. A treato was ulti- 
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mately concluded by Mr. David Andeison, 
agent of the governor-general. As may be 
supposed, it vras little favourable to the 
English. All the conquests made since the 
treaty of Poorunder vrere renounced, and all 
the blood and treasure expended in making 
them consequently throrvn arvay. But if the 
Mahrattas were indisposed to acquiesce in the 
conquests made by their enemies, they at the 
same time evinced a laudable imparliali^ by 
consenting to stipulate for surrendering those 
made by an ally.. All the conquests made 
Hyder Ali from the Nabob of Arcot, as well 
as from the English, were to be restored. 


Both parties to the treaty stipulated that the 
allies of each should maintaiu peace with the 
other; and the English were solaced for the 
loss of their' conquests by the exclusion of all 
European traders, except themselves and the 
Portnguese, from forming establishments within 
the ^frihrafra dominions. Scindia, who was 
snrety for the due performance of the treaty 
on hoth sides, as well as one of the Peishwa’s 
negotiators, was rewarded for his mediation 
and his gnaiantee by tbe confirmation of the 
cession of Broach to him. Some delay took 
place at Poona, bnt the treaty was finally 
ratified there as well as at Calcutta. 


CHAPTEE XT. 

DISPCTES BETWEEX tOBD KGOT AXD THE COCXCIL OF MADEAS— HIS AEEI3T A>'D DEATH — 
CAPimE OF POXDICHERKT— IX003IPEIEXCE OF THE MADEAS GOVZRX3IEST — ^DESTKUCnOX.OF 
COtOXEL BAILIJE'S DIVISIOX BT HTDEE ah — SUCCESSES OF SIB ETEE COOTE— EOED M.ACAKT- 
XET GOVEKXOE OF lUDEAS — CAPICBE OF DUTCH POSSESSIOXS— DESIEUCTIOX OF COLOXEL 
EEAHHWAITE'S FOECE — XATAL EXGAGESIEXT — DEATH OF HTDEE AH — ^PKOGEESS OF HOS- 
TTLITIES — PEACE COXCLUDED WITH TIPPOO SULTAX. 


BEFOr.E passing to the events which more im- 
mediately connect the hladias presidency with 
the transactions related in the last chapter, it 
will be necessary to revert to some which 
occurred in the period that intervened between 
the snljngation of Tanjore and the irruption 
of Hyder !Ali into the Carnatic, The conquest 
of Dmjore and the deposition of the rajah had 
heen condemned by the Court of Directors, 
and their displeasure was manifested by tbe 
removal of Mr. 'Wynch, the governor under 
whom these acts had taken place. His suc- 
cessor was Lord Pigot, who had formerly held 
the ofSce, and had therein acquired consider- 
able reputation, more espedally bybis conduct 
when Madras was besieged by the French 
under Lally. His instructions were to restore 
tbe rajah of Tanjore, under certain conditions ; 
an act extremely distasteful to Mahomet Ali, 
and which he opposed with all the aignmenta- 
tive power and rhetorical artifice which he 
could summon to his aid. He resolutely 
asserted his own right to continne inposes- 
sion, vilified tbe character of the rajah, pathe- 
tically appealed to the services which he had 
rendered to the Company, and to his own 
declining years, and urged the assurances of. 
the Elng of Great Britain, conveyed to him 
by Sir John Lindsay. As a last resort, he 
implored delay, till he could bring his case 
once more before the Company in England, 
bnt in vain. The governor, resolved to cany 
out his instructions, proceeded to Tanjore, and 
issued a proclamation announcing the restora- 
tion of the rajah. 

At this time, a man memorable, or rather 
notorious in the history of the British con- 
nection with the Nabob of Arcot, first became 
conspicuous. The nabob had hinted that if he 
were dispossessed of Tanjore, his ability to 
discharge the debts owing by him to Briiirii 
. subjects would be seriously affected. Imme- 


diately after the proclamation of the rajah, a 
civil servant of the Company, named Paul 
Benfield, intimated that he held assignments 
on the revenues of Tanjore for sums of vast 
amount, lent by him to the Nabob of Arcot, 
and other assignments on the growing crops 
for large sums lent to individuals. "These 
aQegations were more than suspicious. It 
was not to be supposed that Benfield brought 
with him to India any wealth, and he had 
there enjoyed no opportunity of honestly 
amassing any. The scantiness of his me.an5 
had not been assisted by parsimony, for the 
habits of Benfield were expensive and ostenta- 
tions, beyond those of most men at the presi- 
dency. The governor properly demanded 
some evidence that the claims were just, but 
none was offered that could satisfy any one 
who was not previously prepared to be satisfied. ■ 
A majority of tbe members of tbe government 
determined against tbe claims^, on the ground 
that those against individuals were not snGfi- 
ciently made out, and that the claim against 
the nabob could not be entertained. The 
me.ans by which Mr. Benfield succeeded in 
shaking the opinion of some of the persons 
constituting the majority cannot be told ; bnt 
to whatever cause it may be attributed, a 
change took place — the subject was recon- 
sidered, and tbe board, which had just resolved 
against the cdaims^ reversed their own decision, 
by determining that the crop sown during the 
nabob's possession was his property — a pro- 
position not deficient in plausibility, more 
especially as tbe government of Madras had 
recognized his right by assisting him to hake 
posse-ssion of Tanjore : but it was followed by 
another, more startling and much more to Mr. 
Benfield’s. purpose namely, that the alleged 
assignments of the nabob to that person gave 
to ins demands the character of public claims. 
The governor had strenuously opposed these 
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conclusions, but bis opinion was disregarded, 
and even his custom.ary and recognized claim 
to precedence in the conduct of the public 
business denied and invaded. 

This struggle was succeeded by another. A 
British resident was to be appointed for Tan- 
jore. Lord Pigot proposed Mr. Enssell, a civil 
servant ; the majority of the board supported 
Colonel Stuart, who held the second military 
command at Madras, and who was destined by 
the same party for the appointment of com- 
mandant at Tanjore. The question was vio- 
lently debated at several meetings, the governor 
refused the formality of his signature to the 
papers necessary to carry into effect the will 
of his opponents, and at length the latter de- 
termined to aot without it. The governor was 
equally bent upon maintaining his own rights, 
and upon two members of the board affixing 
their signatures to a paper to which his had 
been refused, he charged them with acting in 
a manner subversive of the authority of the 
government. This charge wiis formally made, 
and as it was irregular for members of the go- 
vernment against whom a charge was pending, 
to deliberate or vote on questions arising out 
of such charge, the governor was able, by his 
casting vote, to pass a resolution suspending 
the accused parties, Messrs. Brooke and Strat- 
ton. This gave rise to proceedings not dis- 
similar to those which shortly afterwards took 
place in Bengal. The persons constituting the 
formermajority seceded, and having forw.arded 
a protest against the conduct of Lord Pigot, 
'• d to themselves the rights of the go- 
■<ent, and claimed the obedience due to a 
1 authority. This was followed by the 
■ -lOr and his friends declaring all the re- 
: nry members of the board suspended, and 
wiuuring SirEobert Pletcher, the commander- 
in-chief, into arrest, for the purpose of being 
brought to trial by a court-martial. 

The adverse party followed the example of 
their chief with no slow or indecisive steps. 
They determined to arrest his person, and on 
the 24th of August, 1776, the governor of 
Madras became the prisoner of certain mem- 
bers of his own council. He appealed to Sir 
Edward Hughes, the admiral commanding the 
squadron in the roads, for protection, and the 
admiral demanded that safe-conduct to the 
ships should be given him. The ruling body 
inquired whether Sir Edward Hughes would 
be responsible for Lord Pigot if the request 
were complied with. The admiral answered 
that he tendered the requisition in the king's 
name,^ and would make no terms. The acting 
council replied that they had no proof that the 
Crown empowered its officers to require the 
removal of any servant of the Company, in 
such a situation as that of Lord Pigot, from 
under the authority of the Company’s govern- 
ment ; and the admiral rejoined that the case 
was unexampled, that he had done his duty 
in making the requisition, and must le.ave 
those who had resisted it to meet the conse- 
quences. One of these consequences was 
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I lamentable; the constitution of Lord Pigot,' 
impaired by age and an Indian climate, sunk 
kinder the irritation to which he had been ex- 
posed and the restraint to which he was sub- 
jected, and he died the prisoner of those over 
whom he had been appointed to preside. 

It being recollected that the government of 
Bengal now possessed a controlling authority 
over the other presidencies, an authority which 
it was not indisposed to exert, it will naturally 
be asked how, in the case of the revolutionary- 
proceedings at Madras — for such they were — 
that power was exercised? The answer must 
be, that it v/aa not exercised at all ; the 
Supreme Government remained inactive, while 
one of those subordinate to it was falling into 
anarchy. If ever there was a time when the 
superintending authority of Bengal should 
have been c.alled into action, it was this. 
Genenal Clavering and his party might be dis- 
posed, it m.'iy be thought, to sympathize with 
the malcontents at Madras, whose conduct 
bore so strong a resemblance to their own ; 
but Hastings oould have no such feeling, and 
[Where, it must bo asked, was his wonted 
energy, at a time when it was so much re- 
quired? Did he propose interposition, and 
was he foiled by the perverseness of his collea- 
; gues ? Not BO — he and they were unanimous 
I in declining to interfere, and his friends claim 
for him the credit, or the sh.ame, of having 
given the tone which, on this occasion pre- 
vailed in the council of Bengal. Hastings bad 
always maintained his own rights ns governor- 
general with unyielding pertinacity ; why was 
be so blind or so cold to the rights of the 
governor of Madras? Though with more of 
moderation than some of his colleagues, he had 
been quite ready to interfere to restrain tho 
lawful government of Bombay ; how c.ame the 
unlawful government of Madras to find such 
favour in his eyes ? If bis previous conduct 
convicts him of inconsistency, his subsequent 
acts abundantly support and justify tho judg- 
;ment. He endeavoured to expel from the 
I council of Bengal certain members, on the 
ground of their having usurped powers'whioh 
did not belong to them, and Lord Pigot did no 
more; indeed, he did not attempt so much, for 
be only suspended his disobedient councillors, 
while Hastings declared that his opponents 
had absolutely forfeited their right to sit in 
I council. It has been seen that Hastings did 
not hesitate to join in controlling the govern- 
ment of Bombay ; it will here.after appear that 
be suspended the governor of that very pre- 
sidency, Madras, with which he now declined 
to interfere, though rebellion held sway over 
it. Into the motives of this tenderness it 
were vain.to inquire. It would be difficult to 
assign one that could confer honour on Hast- 
ings, and his forbearance but furnishes an 
additional proof that he was without any fixed 
or determinate principles of action — that he 
had no rule but expediency — and that even 
his expediency was not of that enlarged and 
lofty character which reeards indirect and. 
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remote consequences as well as immediate con- 
venience — that it was of that kind which looks 
not beyond the moment, and defies the scruples 
of a far-seeing prudence not less than the rules 
of abstract right. 

At home the proceedings at Madras excited 
a strong sensation, and gave rise to much dis- 
cussion. The Court of Directors appear to 
have been greatly divided. On the 26th 
March, 1777, the subject was brought forward 
in a general pourt, when it was moved, “ that 
it be recommended to the Court of Directors 
to take such measures as shall .appe.ar to them 
most eifectn.al for restoring Lord Pigot to the 
full exercise of the powers vested in him by 
the commission from the Company, as governor 
and president of the settlement of M.adras, and 
for inquiring into the conduct of the principal 
actors in imprisoning his lordship, and dis- 
possessing him of the exercise of the legal 
powers wherewith he was invested.” A ballot 
was demanded, which took place on the 31st, 
when the motion was carried by 3S2 votes 
against 140. In the Court of Directors, the 
feeling in favour of the deposed governor was 
much less strong. It was proposed to send 
out to Madras a commission of inquiry and 
supervision ; but a motion to that effect, made 
on the 9th of April, was lost. On the 11th, it 
was moved to restore Lord Pigot and the 
members of council who had adhered to him — 
to pass a censure on the members who had 
assumed, without authority, the entire powers 
of the government, and to suspend them the 
Company’s service ; but with the view of con- 
ciliating the opposite party, it was proposed to 
qualify these acts by placing the restored 
members of council at the subordinate settle- 
ments, and by declaring that the governor’s 
proce^ings appeared to have been, in several 
instances, reprehensible. A series of resolu- 
tions, embodying tliese points, was put to the 
vote, and the numbers on each side were 
equal. In conformity with the rule which 
then prevailed, the question was referred to 
the decision of the lot, and by that process was 
carried in the affirmative. Still the question 
was not set at rest. The annual change in the 
Court of Directors took place, and at the first 
court after that event, the chairman, Mr. 
IVombwell, intimated his intention of sub- 
mitting a series of resolutions on the recent 
events at Madras. At a subsequent court he 
moved, and the court resolved, that the powers 
claimed for and assumed by Lord Pigot were 
“neither known in the constitution of the 
Comp.any, nor authorized by charter, nor war- 
ranted by any orders or instructions of the 
Court of Directors.” The chairman followed 
up this blow by another. He moved, “that 
the proposition to send Mr. Kussel to Tanjore 
as resident was not warranted by the orders of 
the Company, nor necessary for the ourrying 
them into execution but here success desert- 
ed him : the motion was lost. The considera- 
tion of the other propositions of the chairman 
was then postponed ; and at a court held on 


the following day, both parties enjoyed some 
degree of triumph. The friends of Lord Pigot 
successfully resisted the passing of a resolu- 
tion, declaring the exclusion of Messrs. Stratton 
and Brooke from council arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional j and they carried two other resolu- 
tions^ condemnatory of the violence offered to 
his lordship, and of the suspension of those 
members of council who supported him. On 
the other hand, the enemies of the unfortunate 
governor proposed and carried a resolution 
condemning the conduct of Lord Pigot in re- 
ceiving certain presents from the Nabob of 
Arcot. This act of the governor was clearly 
contrary to law, and is incapable of defence. 
The presents were, indeed, of very trifling 
value — not exceeding a few hundred pounds — 
their receipt w.as openly avowed in a letter to 
the Court of Directors — ^they were bestowed 
by the Nabob of Arcot, towards whom ITord 
Pigot certainly .manifested no undue par- 
tiality ; but these circumstances cannot re- 
move the illegality of accepting them, and it 
is to be lamented that Lord Pigot should have 
given his enemies an opportunity of reproach- 
ing him on this ground. On the 2Srd of April 
the subject again occupied the attention of a 
general court, when it was resolved to adjourn 
lor a fortnight. On the 7 th of May the court 
again met, and, after much debate, it was 
resolved to refer to the decision of a ballot 
a series of resolutions of an extraordinary 
character. They censured the invasion of his 
lordship’s rights as governor, and acquiesced in 
his restoration ; but recommended that such 
restoration should be immediately followed by 
his rec.all, in order that his conduct might he 
more effectually inquired into : for the Siime 
re.ason they recommended the recall of the 
councillors who had supported Lord Pigot, 
and also of those who had opposed him. These 
resolutions were carried, on the ballot, by 414 
against 317. On the 21st of May, the case of 
Lord Pigot was brought before the House of 
Commons, and a series of resolutions f:\vour- 
able to him proposed. They were opposed by 
the ministry, and lost. The Court of Direc- 
tors, on the 30th of July, passed resolutions 
designed to give effect to the recommendation 
of the general court ; but before the question 
was decided, the party prinoip.ally interested 
was beyond the reach of either additional 
injury or tardy redress. Two years afterwards 
the House of Commons addressed his Majesty, 
praying that the attorney-general might he 
ordered to prosecute Mr. Stratton (then a 
member of the House), and three other mem- 
bers of the council of Madras, who had con- 
curred in the arrest of Lord Pigot. .A pro- 
secution was accordingly instituted, and the 
parties were convicted. With reference to the 
enormity of the offence, the judgntent of the 
court was singularly lenient : the defendants, 
all of them men of great we.olth, were 
sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand pounds 
each. 

When the Court of Directors determined to 
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recall LovJ rit;ot ami liin council, vroviMon 
avns .utado for Uio njipninlmcnt «)! wlial wnt 
called ft tcmjmmTj'povirniim'iit, loncl jt;-ndiii{; 

the proj) 0 !!cd Inquiry. It coiiviMfcil nf^ aix 
nicmbcrH, and iMr. 'J'fioinat ISumlidlil, a din e- 
tor, was to bo president and povernor. 'I’lio 
iiJnplisli bad for laiino tiino liecn <.’iiKnj;nt In 
lioMiiittcB with tbeir coloiiicii in Atneri'-a. Tlio 
Preneb inonarcb made common caU'en-itli (bo 
revolted colonist?, and war between rn};l!«id 
andPrance ensued. ltd operation? wen' ex* 
tended to India witb I'Xlraordinaiy prompti- 
tude and vigour ; and most of tlie minor 
Preneb nelllemcnta liavliif; lieeti pnivionsly 
fccnrcd. General illnnro, rarl^ in August, 
1778, advanced witli a consider.xble force 
nnnin?t Pondiclnrry. The altacl: wn? to bn 
nnlcd by a small licet under Sir lyUvntd: 
Vcjrnon, consisting of one ship of I'lxly pnn?, i 
ono of twonty-eiglit, one rif twenty, a sloop, 
and a Comjany’n sirqi. TTo was oppo'cd by a 
P'reneb squadron nmler Monxirnr Troiijoily, 
whom ho hi ought to action on the 10th ofi 
Anpnr.t, nttd, alter a eonllie.t of sotne tlnraHoaJ 
]mt to flight. It wn? cxpecti d by the Kogliidi 
that the fight would bt' renewed <m tlic hdlow- 1 
ing day, but tbe 3'’n'iicb eonnnnnder, who had j 
tnlicn refnge in I’niidielicrry, t-t)lert.ained no 
rncli intention ; and after eluding for reveral 
days tbo ntlcnipts of Sir Kdwnnl Vernon to 
bring bim again to aclinn, bo followed the 
example of some of his prcdccessoni under 
similar circumstances, by escaping from the 
const with Iiis ships, and nh.aixloniiig Pondi- 
cherry to Us fate. In the mean time Gcne.tal 
Huiiro bad taken possession of the bound 
bedge, and cut off all communicationn with the 
iirrounding country. On the Cth of Sep- 
■•mber bo broke ground, and on tbo ISlh 
j,:- ’a vigorous fire from twenty-eight piece? 
of heavy artillery and twcnly-sovcn mortars. 
Tbe garrison, under M. lluljccombe, made a 
gallant defence, and tlicir efforts, aided by 
the state of tho weather, considerably rctnnlrd 
the progress of the assailant.? ; but ]iomt alter 
point was lost, and llio Knglisli commander, 
having sunnoiinted many of tho difficulties 
witli which he had to contend, determined on 
a general as.?,anlt. Tins was prevented by a 
proposal to cnpHulnto on terms made on tbo I 
day preceding that destined for tho attack. 
Tho proposal was accepted, and Pondichony 
thus passed once more into tho possession of 
tho Pnglish. Tlio terms granted wore ex- 
tremely favonrablo to tho besieged. The 
Puropcan part of tho garrison was to bo soul 
to France, and tbo sepoys to bo disbanded. 
The whole wore pennitted to march out with 
the honours of war, and tho regiment of Pon- 
dicherry w.?s allowed to retain its colours. 

An expedition despatched under Colonel 
Ilraithwaito against !hraln>, on tbe coast of 
Malabar, was not less succes.sful than that 
against Pondicherry, and tho conquest w-ns 
far more e.asily attained. M.?bd surrendered 
before .a gun w.as fired against it. But Colonel 
Braithwaito, being ordered to join General I 
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Otuhlntd, tbe jilace was, iifl'T a fow inmitli;i' 
Ito-.'ev'iinn, nbandiiiied ; (he gnin were shipped 
off In Pnmliay, and the fort bhiwn Up. 

llyiler AH lind formally prot'-sted agaimt 
any ati.ack upon Mnlu', ami it? r.?p*.ure wa? 
coU'equentiy Very offme'ive In him. Tin? wa? 
not the only cant” of djji'.xit'faetion afford' d by 
tin- Knglisli. Tim attempt of a P.filish f')rC« 
to tbrinigb p.irt of hi? terrilnriei tended 
to liic'fcat.i' bis ili«ji!ea-ure. Tho circnrirdaijcc? 
which led to ihi? attempt requite to be liricily 
iinrmtid. 

, In the arr.mpement ma'l” with Kit.-.m All 
jfiir the trail- f”r to tin* Kngliihofth'- Northern 
[Cirr.xri, it w.vi provided tint one of them, 
named finntoor, iilionbl remain in joi'e -iion 
of tbo Niram'a brother, Pi.?‘'.al.?t dung, during 
his life. P.x'.xl.xt iTim;: •ubsequ'-ntly gave nn- 
ra‘in'-*--i to ih'.’ Madr.?? gov'-rnment by receiv- 
ing a body of Prot.idi Iro'ipi, and a rr.ferviiec 
wn? m.adi' to ll- ngal for in'trnetinn- on tho 
rnltjecl. Ill'- nn.ewer aiithori-'eil Ihe Madra? 
g«\ crnmi'iit to demami tlie di-'ini'.ion of th- 
I'reneh troop?, and to prvpot” to rUjip-itl the 
drtnnnd by tli" pre •eni— of an ami'-d force on 
tbo frontier of P.a'al.?*. Jung'B territory. If 
cnnipltaner! with the demand v.crc refn-ied, 
that prince wa? to bo informed that p«» e‘.«ion 
would forlhwitli bo t.aken of Gunto-'ir, and .a 
negotmtinn ojiened with tlm niMin f-ir it? im- 
mediate cesMon to the Company npa such 
term? a? might be agreed ufion. The govern- 
ment of Madras )ii-.'.it.ated, and, after mtnti 
consideration, drtcrmiiied, in?tc.aii of applying 
to I5.a?alat ffuiig, to address the nlram, c.aUing 
upon him to compel hi? brother cither to dis- 
miss the French from his servico, and trust 
for the protection of his country to tlie Kiiglbh, 
to whom the reversion belonged, or to allow 
them to occupy the clrc.ar nt an annnal rent. 
The dclcnnination to negotiate with tho inzani 
appears to have been taken on the ground that 
lll-asalat .Tung w.t?»o p.arty to the treaty ; but 
liefore carrying it into effect, it was thought 
proper to coinmiinicate tbe intention of govcni- 
nient to the nabob of Arcot. Mahomet All 
Btroiiglyobjcclcd to negotiating with the nir.ani, 
and proposed to send a vakeel from him.'clf to 
mnnago the bnsinesa with Ba,?.alal Jung. Tlio 
government of Madras, however, persevered 
in npplying to the iiizam, and bis answer w.as 
most courteous, lie allrgwl that the force 
entertained by hi.? brother w.as not cxcln.sivoly 
French, though a Frcnoliman might have tho 
command, but contained Germans, Dutch, 
English, and Porlugneso, who had de.?erled 
from various places. He assigned os reasons 
for employing them, that the dependents of 
B.as.?lnl Jung were ilisobcdient ami powerful, 
and that his country w.as bordered by the 
tcrrilones of Hyder All Khan ; but bo added, 
that as tbo retention of tlicso foreigners in the 
district of Gimtoor seemed to give uneasiness 
to his British .ally, ho had sent a person of 
distinction to got them removed, and to stop 
tho revenno appropriated to their support. 
"Every -nrticio and condition of the treaty 
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between us,” said tbe gracious prince, "sball 
remain fixed and unaltered, even in a hair’s 
bre.idth.” This letter was received soon after 
Lord Bigot's second assumption of the govern- 
ment. 

The diplomacy of the "person of distinction,” 
if such person were sent by the uizam to his i 
brother, produced no satisfactory results ; for j 
nearly three years after the period of the 
nizam’s communication, Mr. Eumbold, who 
then held the office of governor, complained 
that French troops were still entertained 
in Guntoor, and that they were recruited 
under the protection of the governor of Pon- 
dicherry. The commencement of the war 
between England and France naturally quick- 
ened the observation of the Madras govern- 
ment, which, till a very short time before, 
had been so distracted by disunion as to leave 
its members no time to spare from the care of 
their personal interests for those of the public. 
About this time, too, Basalat Jung felt, or 
affected, some alarm at the strength of the 
French parly. Both parties were thus pre- 
pared to negotiate, and a treaty was concluded, 
by which the Company were to rent Guntoor 
of Basalat Jung during his life, for the sum 
which he had previously realized from it, to 
be ascertained from his accounts. He on his 
part was to dismiss his French troops, and the 
Company were to assist him with such a force 
as might be necessary for the purposes of 
defence, revenue, or dignity, the charges to be 
defrayed by Basalat Jung. Soon after the 
conclusion of this treaty, fears were entertained 
that Hyder Ali, who had made some conquests 
in the vicinity, was about to add to them the 
territories of Basalat Jung, and the English 
government, in consequence, resolved to send 
three battalions of sepoys, a company of artil- 
lery, and some field pieces, for their protection. 
This force was placed under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Haipur, and was to pro- 
ceed from Guntoor to Adoni, the capital of 
Basalat Jung’s other dominions in the Deccan. 
Basalat Jung expressed great joy at its ap- 
proach, and took the pains of pointing out a 
particular route as the most eligible. This 
route Colonel Harpnr subsequently discovered 
led him several days’ march through the ter- 
ritories of Hyder ^i, and the servants of that 
potentate forbade his advance. One of them, 
in answer to an application from the English 
commander, wrote — “I have received your 
letter, in which you acquaint me, that as a 
sincere friendship exists between the nabob 
■Hyder Ali Ehan and the Company, you pro- 
pose marching the troops under your command 
to Adoni, through Durnall and Atcour, which 
I understand. It is as manifest as the sun, that 
a sincere friendship exists between his Excel- 
lenby and the Company, and that they have 
no separate interests ; it is, therefore, my duty 
to pay a regard to the friendship they have 
for him ; yet you will march your troops by 
another road, that this friendship may be pre- 
served ; for there are sepoys stationed in that 


country, and some disputes and quarrels may 
take place between your men and thesesepoys, 
who are of a very quarrelsome disposition. I 
have so much regard for our friendship that I 
would not wish this to happen.” Another of 
Hyder All’s officers informed Colonel Harpur 
that their master had given express orders 
that the English force was not to march 
through his dominions. Notwithstanding 
these intimations. Colonel Harpur was in- 
structed by his government to advance, and 
he continued to do so till his detachment was 
in danger of being surrounded, when he retired 
within the circar of Guntoor. 

While these afiairs were in progress, the 
government of Madras had been maintaining 
a mission at tbe court of the uizam, under the 
management of Mr. Hollond, a civil servant 
of that presidency. One of the objects of 
this mission was to ascertain the precise views 
of the uizam with regard to the distracted 
politics of India ; another to endeavour to 
remove unfavourable impressions as to the 
conduct of the British government in support- 
ing Rugonath Row, to whom the nizam was 
violently opposed. In subordination to these 
primary purposes, he was to give such expla- 
nations as might be necessary in relation to the 
negotiation with Basalat Jung, and the occu- 
pation, by the English, of Guntoor. He was 
also to explain the cause of an act which had 
taken place of a nature likely to be very offen- 
sive to the nizam — ^the withholding of the 
peishcush, or tribute, due from the Company 
to the nizam on account of theNorthern Circars. 
This was to be ascribed to tbe encouragement 
given by Basalat Jang to the French, and tbe 
nizam was to be assured of punctual payment 
for the future. Such were the instructions 
issued to the English agent on the 22nd of 
February, 1779. On the 5th of June following’, 
the governor of Madras recorded a minute, in 
which he declared that be “ had always con- 
sidered the peishcush paid by the Company 
to the nizam as disgraceful to them, and an 
acknowledgment which ” that prince “had no 
rightto demand. The grant from the Mogul,” 
continued the governor, “ was free and nncon- 
ffitional for tbe five circars, and the recei'ving 
them afterwards as a grant from the soubahdar 
i nizam All Eban, on paying him an anuual 
I peishcush, was a sacrifice of the Company’s 
I rights.” The governor’s view of the subject 
was supported by reason, but his practical 
application of it can only be characterized as 
i dishonest and disgraceful. “ The time,” said 
he, “seems fivvourable to throw off so heavy 
a burden," and accordingly he proposed that 
it should bethro'wn off, altogether, if possible; 
but if this could not be effected, a strenuous 
effort 'was to be made to reduce the amount. 
The governor’s colleagues entirely approved 
of the recommendation of their chief, and Mr. 
Hollond wiis instructed accordingly. The go- 
vernor had observed that tbe opening of the 
business to the nizam would requi, '^ch 
management on the p-art of Mr?- 
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“ who must,” said he, "by turns soothe and 
work upon his apprehensions as occasion may 
require,” The agent did as he was required ; 
but Nizam Ali was neither to be soothed nor 
alarmed into the surrender of his peisfacush. 
He declared that, if denied, he should forth- 
with prepare for w-ar ; and, in desiring that 
Mr, Hollond would immediately report at 
Madras the result of the application, he ob- 
served that, if there were any delay in forward- 
ing an answer from the English government, he 
might possibly adr-ance upon Colonel Harpur. 
The nizam bad previously expressed great 
dissatisiaction with the negotiations entered 
into between the British government and 
Basalat Jung, and however soothing the 
mode of advance, the demand for the surrender 
of the peishcush was not calculated to restore 
the prince’s equanimity, or to dispose him to 
regard the other acts of the English govern- 
ment with favour. 

On these proceedings of the Madras govern- 
ment becoming known at Calcutta, the go- 
vernment of Bengal deemed it necessary to 
exercise their controlling authority. A letter 
was addressed by the latter government to the 
nizam, lamenting that "the negotiation had 
been imperceptibly carried beyond the limits 
originally prescribed to it,” and that some 
propositions bad been made to his "highness 
which he had received as demands, and mis- 
construed them into an intention to depart 
from the treaty subsisting between” him “and 
the Company.” These suspicions it was sought 
to remove by an assurance that the govern- 
ment of Madias had never entertained such 
an intention ; and that, as a proof of the 
friendly feelings of the Supreme Government, 
Mr. Hollond had been directed to suspend the 
business of his commission till he should 
--.wive from that government further instruc- 
ions. These acts of the government of 
■ Bengal were communicated to that of Madras, 
where they excited the strongest feelings of 
indignation. They determined to recall 31r. 
Hollond from the court of the nizam. This 
was proposed by Sir Thomas Rumbold. That 
governor soon afterwards quitted India, leav- 
ing behind him a minute, recommending that 
the recall of Mr. Hollond should be followed 
up by his suspension from the service. The 
recommendation was adopted by the'new pre- 
sident, Mr. Whitehill, and carried into effect. 
Mr. Hollond, however, did not quit the court 
of the nizam, being retained there by the 
government of Bengal ss their representative. 

In the mean time Basalat Jung, intimidated 
by Hyder Ali and the nizam, had stopped the 
march of Colonel Harpur, for whose advance 
he had previously been so anxious, and de- 
manded the restoration of Gnntoor. The 
government of Madras refused to comply with 
the demand; but on this subject, as well as 
on that of the peishcush, the government of 
Bengal took a different view, directing that 
the treaty with Basalat Jung should be an- 
nulled and Gnntoor restored. 


These orders found the government of 
liladras surrounded by diiBculty and dismay. 
Sir Thomas Rumbold had quitted India, as- 
suring the Court of Directors, “ that cvciy thing 
was quiet in the Carnatic “ that he was 
inclined to think they should remain in peace;” 
and that "he could speak with confidence, 
tb.at there was no likelihood, at that time, of 
any troubles on that side of India.” Long 
before the date of these soothing assurances, 
both the language and the acts of Hyder Ali 
had manifested his hostile intentions towards 
the English. The governor himself had felt 
anxiety; he had despatched a special mes- 
senger to ascertain the feelings of Hyder Ali, 
and the result had not left them doubtful. 
Another mission followed, and this was treated 
with contempt and contumely. Yet Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, in the l.-ist minute which 
be ever recorded, congratulated himself that 
all was tranquil, and that no disturbance of 
the calm was to be apprehended. Thus, by 
bis last act of authority giving countenance 
to a delusion which he could not believe, the 
governor divested himself of the cares and 
responsibilities of rule, and bent his course 
homeward in search of ease and enjoyment. 
His successor, Mr. Whitehill, slumbered on, 
luxuriating in those dreams of peace and 
safety which the retired governor bad sha- 
dowed forth. They were sometimes invaded 
by reports of the gathering of Hyder All's 
force, and of their approach to ravage and 
destroy ; but the governor still slept. The 
Nabob of Arcot had intelligence of what was 
approaching, and communicated it to the 
British government, but without effect. Time 
flowed on, and the sources of alarm multiplied. 
From every quarter, reports of threatened 
invasion and complaints of inefficient means of 
defence rushed in ; but no measures of pre- 
caution were taken. Some of the colleagues 
of the governor would occasionally suggest 
the necessity for a more active course ; but 
the torpor of their chief was not to be over- 
come. At last, in the middle of June, some 
symptoms of reviving sensation, feeble as they 
were tardy, began to appear, and the governor 
coolly informed the select committee, that, as 
there were various reports concerning Hyder 
All’s movements and intention^ he thought it 
a proper measure, in case of any disputes in 
the Carnatic, that the detachment sent with a 
view to the protection of Basalat Jung, for- 
merly commanded by Colonel Harpur, then by 
Colonel Baillie, should recross the Kistna. 

More than a month passed, and Lord 
Macleod, who commanded a king’s regiment, 
deemed it his duty' to represent to the governor 
that the report of Hyder All’s invasion might 
be true, and that, at all events, some measures 
ought to be taken to oppose him. Mr. White- 
hil^ with philosophic calmness, replied, "What 
can we do ? we have no money ;” but, to 
console the impatient soldier, he added, “Wo 
mean, however, to assemble ah army, and yon 
are to command it.” The design of assembling 
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nti nrmy witlioul monr}* pccni!* on n level, in 
jH’iint of rationality, with the posljionement of 
pucli n ntca'iirc till tlio cnviny wa-t nlnio.>t nl 
tliu uatc*! of the Rritish jirc-iilenci'. On the 
evi-ninvr on which this convorsation w.as hold, 
iiitolli(;ence arrived which deprived the po- 
verncir of the p iwor of spenkiiip hypotheti- 
cally of the exl^t•■tlce of “despoilcrs” in the 
Carnatic. It was ascortained that Porto Novo, 
on the coakt, arid Conjevcrani, not fifty miles 
fiom Madras, Imd hecn plundered liy the 
enemy. Hyder Ali commenced his irruption 
with all those circumstances of horror with 
wiiieh ids appearance ns an enemy was in- 
varialdy attended. Around every place which 
lie di f-tinrd to f.,11 lj;f.ire him lie drew a circle, 
within wldcli all was eiin>iuncd to desolation. 
Tiio towns and villages were roon wrapped in 
flames, and tlic inhaiiit.ants peremptorily re- 
r^iiircd to d( part with tin ir floeUs and herd*. 
If hy tin- influence of local nttnchiiicnts, fo 
j'viwrifa! in the lin-asl of tlie natives of India, 
any l.iiijs>K"s waniierer prefumed to lincer 
to'ar the spot where teceiitly he had a home, 
and whor.> his fathers liad n’vidod from a 
I",r:od anterior to all lec 'oi. his disiihedicnce 
w.v. pnnisiied l>y tli- iiintilatinii of Ids per-on. 

Ily the povi nimvnl of Madras t-ome feelde 
f ITorts were made to procure money, to secure 
the pos'c'sioii of itnj>ottr.nt f.irt«, and to com- 
bine an -army rnncli too icaltuc l to .act elTec- 
tually. Hut weahiie", or sometliiiipwor'e. con- 
tinued to p.ar.a!yret!u ir measures. It wii' deter- 
mined that the comiiiar.di;r-in-eliief, .Sir Hector 
Iilmiro. a itniir.al who had pained fame fame 
in India, fhoiild not quit the prefideiicy. The 
coiiimaiid wa.s to be intrusted to J.onl Maclcod, 
who appc.ar.i to have been an intellipent and 
iiieritorioiip ofiicer, while Sir llecliT Munro 
was to remain at Madr.as to feciire to the 
fcltct committee the brnefil of hi.s military 
judgment. It was the opinion of the com- 
inatidcr-tn-chief that the army should nsfcniblu 
near Conjeveram. Eird Maclcod, admitting 
that this iiiiuht have been a proper arrange- 
ment before tlie invasion took place, maintained 
that, for various military reason®, it was then 
inexpedient, and plirunk from tlie re.sponsi- 
bilitr of executing plans widely at variance 
with his own judgment. Sir Hector ^luiiro, 
thereupon, consented to take tlio field. He 
arrived at Conjeveram on the 20th of August, 
and took the command of a force about five 
thousand strong. The detachment in Guii- 
toor, under Colonel Baillic, was to join him 
ilicrc. To frustrate this junction, Hyder Ali 
dcsjiatclicd a force under his sun Tippoo, and 
he soon afterwards broke up his camp before 
Arcot, which place he had previously invested, 
and posted Ids own force about six niile.s to 
the westward of that of Sir Hector Slunro. 
On the day on which Hyder Alt took this 
position, the force under Tippoo Sultan at- 
tacked Colonel Baillie, though without success. 
But tlie enemy continued to harass him ; and 
Colonel Baillie informed Sir Hector Munro 
that be doubted of .his being able to effect a 


junction. To aid in removing Iho difficulties 
in the w.ay of tlii.s olijoct, Sir Hector Munro, 
on tlic niglit of tlic 8tli of September, des- 
patchcil, under the command of Colonel 
I'letchcr, a detaclimcnt amounting to ono 
thousand men, and forming tlie flower of tlie- 
nniiy. This measure has been severely con- 
demned by militarj- nutliorities, as iinjii udcntly 
weakening tlic main army, and exposing tlic 
most v.ilu.abic part of it to be cut off in demil. 
That such a, rc.siilt did not follow will cxcita 
astonishment, when it i.s known that the in- 
telligence department of Hyder All’s army 
was so perfect, that he was informed of every 
particular connected with the movements of 
the Briti.sii fores ; while nil those on whom 
•the English relied for information were in the 
p.ay of their eiicmj*. Nearly everything con- 
nected with tlio m.arcli of tlie English detach- 
ment was as well known to Hyder Alt ns to 
those by wliom it w.as planned, and the w.itch- 
ftil ruler of My.sore prepared to intercept it. 
The s.\gacity of Colonel Fletcher dis.ippointcd 
the expectant chief of his prey, and insured 
the r.-ifety of the deUiched party. Suspecting, 
svith good ro.s'on, the integrity of his guides, 
he suddenly changed iris route, and escaped 
the fate wliicli had been proparctl for him. 
Early on the morning of the Otli of September 
he jitined Colonel B.aillie, tints giving to the 
troops under the command of the latter offi- 
cer an increase of confidcnco, of which they 
stood greatly in need. 

Hyder Ali w.as not Ic.ss asloni.sltcd than dis- 
pleased at the successful pasivagc of Colonel 
Fleirhcr. It still more confounded the officers 
of the French parly, which had boon dis- 
mi.sn.-d liy Basalat .Iitiig, and who, after so- 
journing for a timo with the nizam, were now- 
in the service of Hyder Ali. By them Iho 
nmvcmciil of Colonel Fletcher was regarded 
as part of a scries intended to bring Hyder 
All's army between those of Sir Hector 
Munro and Colonel Baillie, and they advised 
immediate retirement. Hyder Ali took a dif- 
ferent and more correct view, and determined 
to maititain his ground. 

In the evening the force under Colonel 
B.aillic began to march. Hyder Ali bad pre- 
p.arcd for this step. He bad sent off the 
greater part of his infantry .and guns, remain- 
ing himself with his cavalry, ready either to 
protect his camp or to aid any attack tli.at 
might be made upon Colonel Baillie. Very 
soon after the British force was in motion it 
was challenged by the enemy’s videttes, and 
the challenge being answered by a phatoon. 
from the advance guard, its march became 
known to the enemy. 'For several miles its 
progress w.as interrupted only by rockets and 
a few irregular troops, but the flanking 
parties prevented much mischief arising front 
liieso attacks. At length a he.avy body of 
horse was observed approaching in the direc- 
tion in which the baggage was p. ■ •' 

some guns which they had * .-fs- ^ 

A halt took place for the ; • .'V 
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a better disposition for tho security of the 
baggage, and a party was dcsi)atclic(1 to seize 
the guns ; its progress was intercepted l)y a 
deep trench, wliick lind been cut with n view 
to tho irrigation of tho land, but whicli now 
formed a dofcnco to tho enemy’s troops and 
guns. The latter, wore, however, silenced by 
the superior execution of tho English artillery ; 
and all reason for delay boing at an end, every- 
thing was prepared to continuo tho ni.arch. 
Colonel Baillie, however, determined to pro- 
longthchalt. Thorcason of this has never been 
explained, and it has generally been rcg.ardcd 
as tho master error of tho day. Had ho con- 
tinued his march, thoro seems little doubt that 
he would either have actually joined Sir Hector 
Munro, or at least h.avo adv.anccd so nc.ar to 
him, as to have insured all the advantages ex- 
pected from tho junction. The delay enabled 
the enemy’s cannon to be withdrawn to a point 
where thoy could again bo employed in em- 
barrassing tbo English force; it allowed time j 
to Hyder Ali to become apprized of their 
situation, and to take his mc.asurcs accord- 
ingly- 

Soon after tho march recommenced, the 
enemy opened a fire from a few guns at a con- 
siderable distance. Tho British commander 
again halted, and despatched a body of sepoy 
grenadiers to attack tho guns. They gained 
possession of some of them, and put to flight 
the party by whom they were defended, when 
the cavalry of Hyder Ali appeared in sight, 
covering the plain like a cloud, and threatoued 
to cut off the return of the British party, which 
thereupon retired. Hyder Ali had left his 
camp without striking his tents. The move- 
ment of his cav.alry w.as only designed to mask 
4he advance of his infantry and artillery, and 

donel Baillie found himself exposed to .an 
’ from the whole force of the enemy. 
■Tore than fifty pieces of cannon opened on 
the British corps, while civvalry and infantry 
almost innumerable pressed it on every side. 
Ten British field-pieces indeed returned the 
more numerous fire of the enemy with power- 
ful effeet while ammunition lasted ; but this at 
last failed — a result accelerated by the explo- 
sion of two tumbrils which were exposed to 
the enemy’s shot. Repeated charges of the 
enemy were met and sustained with a steadi- 
ness highly creditable to the troops, and the 
Europeans cried out to be led on. To the last 
these gallfintmen maintained their order. The 
sepoys gradually fell into confusion, some pre- 
paring for fiight, others keeping up a desultory 
fire without object or effect. All being lost, 
Colonel Baillie went forward waving his hand- 
kerchief as a demand for quarter, and suppos- 
ing his request complied with, he ordered his 
troops to lay down their arms ; but the savage 
host arrayed against them continued long 
afteirwards to daughter their now unresisting 
foes. Colonel Wilks says, “Hyder’s young 
soldiers, in particular, amused themselves with 
fleshing their swords and exhibiting their skill 
on men already most inhumanly mangled, on 
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tho nick .and wounded in the doolies, and even 
on women .md children ; and tho lower order 
of horsemen plundered their victims of the l.r<t 
remnant of clothing.” 

Nothing remained to relieve tho gloom of 
tlnH ill-fated day but tho recollection of tho 
g.illnnt conduct of tho defeated corps, and more 
especially of tho European parlof it. Colonel 
Baillie displayed few of the qualificatinns of a 
comm.andcr except courngo ; but in this he was 
not deficient. Eighty-six British officerd were 
engaged in tho coiifiict; of these, thirty-six 
lay dead on the field at its termination, or 
subsequently died of tho wound.s which tliey 
received ; thirty-four more were wounded, but 
not mortally, and sixteen only surrendered 
imwoundcd. Among the killed was the gallant 
Colonel Fletcher. 

Tho worst was yet to come. Tim soldier 
knows that his profi'scion calls him to privation, 
fatigue, danger, suffering, and possibly to 
death. In camp and field he looks on these 
ns ordinary contingencies ; but when tho 
daadly strife has ended, and tho sword of the 
conquered has been lowered in submission to 
the victor, tho usages of all civilized countries 
entitle him to expect that tho offices of 
humanity* will be interposed to alleviate tho 
sorrows of his situation, and, ns far ns practi- 
cable, to render even c.aj)tivity tolerable. With 
tho usages of civilized nations Hyder Ali was 
little acquainted, and ho was uninfluenced by 
that natural generosity which has sometimes 
thrown a lustre over barbaric conquest more 
brilliant than the conquest itself. Seated in 
his tent, the niffinn conqueror regaled his eyes 
by having his prisoners reimded before him, 
whilo from time to time tho heads of tho slain 
W'cro deposited at his feet. The sequel was 
worthy of the commencement : every indignity 
that malice could devise, every privation that 
cruelty could inflict, awaited tho unh.appy 
Enropc.ms, who wero destined for years to 
remain tho prisoners of Hyder Ali. 

The memory of these atrocities is preserved 
in tho personal narnatives of some of the suf- 
ferers ; and the gcncr.al character of tho treat- 
ment Bust.aincd by tho English prisoners will 
be shown by n brief extract from ono of these, 
written by Lieutenant Melvill, n king's offi- 
cer, whoso left arm was shattered during the 
eng-agement, and the muscles of his right 
severed by a sabre-cut after the surrender. 
After lying many hours on the field, ex- 
posed to all the suffering inseparable from 
such a situation, he was carried to the 
jeamp of the conqueror, where the wounded 
were crowded together in one tent, without 
succour, and without hope. From thence, 
with his companions, he was marched forth to 
Amce, and ^terwards to Bangalore. “We 
had looked forward,” sayS Lieutenant Melvill, 

“ to the close of our long and painful journey, 
with the cheering expectation that it would 
cause some mitigation of our woes. But 
great was our disappointment, or rather our 
horror, on entering a wretched shed, pervious 
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lo wind and weatlicr, tins destined place of 
onr captivity, and on Ijchnlding tlio inisoraWu 
olyccff by whom it was already tenanted— our 
brotlicr-ollieors in chains, whoso mcacfro coun- 
tcnanci's and Ftpialid (orms revealed at once 
the secrets of the prison-house, and disclosed 
the welcome provided for its new inhabitants. 
Our inifury, indeed, csceedcd theirs, in pro- 
l*ortii)n .as onr bodily pains were Rreatcr, and 
onr wants more numerous. The parly of 
llrilisli whom we now joined in the prison of 
llanfraloro had Iwcn taken either nnwuunded, 
or so sliohlly hurt, ns to be capable of bearing 
a si>ccdy removal into llydcr's territory. The 
wounds wo bad sulfercd wetc more revere, 
and required surgic.al aid. Some wore maimed 
and helpli-ss. All medicine was denied, .and it 
w.as very dilTicult to pi-ocure it clandestinely, 
under the strict prohibitions of introducing it 
which prev.ailcd. and the danger of punish- j 
ment if delected; and while our bodies were 
racked with pain, and enfeebled with sickncM, 
our minds became a prey to gloom and despon- 
dency. If, in conreqnence of any favourable 
rumour, .as of peace, or the success of our 
.arms, a r.ay of Impe entered our di-mal abode, 
it was roon dispi-llcd by n-porls of a contrary 
nature, and tbns conspired with everything 
elro l(» confirm .and aggravate our despair. 
Wo were lometimeH visited as objects of 
curiosity by men of r.mlc ; iuit the contempt 
and abliorlenco with which, in genend, they 
regarded us, wore exceedingly mortifying, and 
hurt us more th.au the ignominy of our chains. 
Our unfeeling gu.anls, in imitation of their 
superiors, and to gratify the same malignant 
passions which influenced them, insulted and I 
tyrannir.ed over ns with a brulalily suitable 
to their low birth and condition. Applica- 
tions for redress were hearil at best with coii- 
temptuons indiflercnce ; and wc were often 
told. In plain terms, that it was not intended 
wo should Kurvivo our imprisonment, unless 
wo conqilied with the infamous requisition of 
hearing arniH against our country. Those 
who know from experience the high feelings 
of a British oifleer, accuslomcd to coinniami 
the sons of liberty, may judge of the bitterness 
of our degraded, nliject sialo, when, oven 
within tho narrow bounds of our prison, we 
wero controlled, llireatcncd, and somotlincs 
struck, by tho lowest inciiial who guarded us. 
Like slaves, or rather felons, wo were mus- 
tered and examined twice a day ; and tho 
soverest and most ignominious scrutiny of our 
persons followed a suspicion that wo cor- 
responded with our friends confined in other 
prisons, or that wo received su]>plics of money 
or of necess.avics from any quarter. Ujion 
these occasions, wo were conducted separately 
into places apart from the prison, and searched 
by tho principal ofllcers of tho fort. Tliis 
separation from c.acli other was needlessly 
prolonged, and never failed to excite in our 
minds tho most lively apprehensions that we 
were selected to fall by poison or tho sword, 
like many of our unhappy brethren, who had 


been removed from ono prison to another for 
that execrablo purpose. The tyr.ants wlio 
guarded us were apjirizcd of our fears, and 
calculated their measures so ns to increnso 
them. Tho slightest ndvniit.ago gained by 
their troops w.ns in.agnificd to a dccisivo vic- 
tory, and niinounccd to our trembling cars 
by tlie fire of the artillery jil.mtcd round our 
prison ; each flash, each rcjiort of which struck 
horror to our hearts and atfucted us like Uio 
knell of a dear departed relative or bosom 
friend. We were often told, and through other 
channels wc knew it to bo a fact, that actual 
furco had been used on the persons of many oi 
our countrymen in other prisons, with tho 
expectation that when they boro tho indelible 
mark of MahomeUanism they would aposbatizo 
from God and abjure tlieir earthly sovereign. 
Tho same abhorred expedient recurred to our 
minds ns intended fur us whenever a stranger 
of rank visited tho prison, especially if ho 
seemed to cast a scrutinizing eye on our per- 
sons. In such a slate of complicated mental dis- 
tress nearly four years of tho prime of life wero 
consumed ; and during this sad period our 
corimrc.al sufferings wero not inferior in their 
degree to those of our minds. Oiir couch was 
the ground, spread with a scanty allowance of 
straw ; the ssmo wretched covering which 
shielded our limbs from nakedness by day, 
served to enwrap them also by night. Tlie 
sweepings of the granary wore given us in 
.any dirty utensil or broken earthen pot. 
Swarms of odious and tormenting vermin bred 
in onr wouDds, and every abomination to the 
sight and smell nccumulatcd around us, till its 
contimiancc became iiitoler.able to our guards.” 
Snell w.as the treatment of tho prisonersof lly dor 
All, ns attested by a witness of unqucstioiiablo 
veracity and honour, liimsclf ono of tho suf- 
ferers, If tho GXtoiision of British influenco 
in India had no other effect than to pul an 
end to horrors like these, who would be found 
to regret it? It is a gratifying fact that the 
French olflccrs retained by Hyder AH, had 
not forgotten in his service ttic courtesies of 
civilized w.ai-farc. They did much to mitigate 
the sufferings of the wounded jirisoners, and 
would have done more had they not been 
restrained by the tyrant whom they served. 
“Ifo pen," B.ays nnother of Hyder Ali’s vic- 
tims, “can ilu justice to the humanity of 
those officers, without whose assistance many 
of our offleers must h.avo perished ; but tlieir 
merit will for ever be embalmod in the he<arts 
and minds of all who felt or who witnessed 
their boneficenco.” 

It is natiinal to ask, where was Sir Hector 
Munro while the destruction of Colonel Baillie’s 
force was in progress ? On the day on which 
it look place, discovering that Hyder Ali had 
departed, he marched about four miles, fired 
throe signal guns, and observing the smoke 
from the action on his left, marched about a 
mile and a half farther in that direction, re- 
peated his signals, hut had no return. He 
then observed an increased smoke, occasioned 
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by the explosion of the tumbrils, nnd suddenly, 
he says, the firing censed. lie continued his 
march to the right in expectation of meeting 
Colonel Baillic, "not doubling," ho ohseives 
■with great naH'etd, “ hut that he had repulsed 
the enemy.” Aftermarcliingahout two miles, 
his confidence was somewhat shalccn by meet- 
ing with a wounded sepoy, who reported that 
Colonel Bailliu was entirely defeated. TIo 
consoled himself, indeed, by determining that 
this information was not to be depended upon ; 
yet the non-appearance of the detachment, and 
the cessation of the firing, lie admits, gave too 
much reason to suspect some disaster. He 
accordingly returned to Conjeveratn, where 
the appearance and reports of other wounded 
stragglers confirmed the news of Colonel 
Baillie’s defeat. Still the general could not 
bring himself to believe it. His incredulity 
was all but invincible. *'Thc reports of the 
sepoys,” says he, " diflered so much ns to par- 
ticulars, that no credit could be given them.” 

Another question arising out of the extra- 
ordinary nature of these transactions is, why 
did Sir Hector Munro defer moving to the 
support of Colonel B-aillio till it was too late 1 
His own explanation is, that when he first 
learned that Colonel Baillio was in danger, his 
only resource for provisions was a stock oi 
paddy collected in the pagoda of Conjeverain ; 
that if he had then moved, Hyder Ali would 
have occupied his ground, and cut him off 
from all provisions, whereby his army would 
have been starved. He returned to Conjevc- 
ram, after his tardy and fruitless march in 
search of Colonel Baillie, and then learned, 
apparently for the first time, that the stock of 
provisions, for the protection of which he had 
left Colonel Baillie’s detachment to its fate, 
was barely sufiBcient for one d.ay's consump- 
■ ’ ion ; th.it he had not, therefore, by the sacrifice 
jf so large a portion of his army secured the 
means of feeding the rest, and that, if he re-, 
maihed where he was, he should be surrounded 
by Hyder AH’s cavalry. He, therefore, re- 
solved to proceed to Chingleput, where he 
hoped to find supplies ; but on reaching it> 
after a hartassing march, attended by the loss 
of a large portion of his stores and baggage, be 
was destined to the disappointment of learning 
that here, too, as at Conjeveriim, one day’s 
consumption was all that could be procured. 
At Chingleput he was joined by a considerable 
detachment from the westw.ard, under Captain 
Coshy ; but increase of numbers, where there 
was before a deficiency of food, was but an 
increase of weakness, and Sir Hector Munro 
was compelled to make a forced march to St. 
Thomas’s Mount, only a few miles from 
Madras, where he arrived on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. On the 16th, the English army 
removed to a more secure position at Marma- 
.long, with a river covering its front. Sir 
Hector Munro had quitted &e presidency on 
the 25th of August — twenty days only had 
passed before his return to St. Thomas’s 
Mount ; but within that brief space, -how much 
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of rai.sconduct and of sufreritig, of dis.aslcr and 
disgrace, had Ijton crowded I 
At Madras, fear, indignation, And sorrow, 
pervaded the minds of the inhabitaiils. Some 
sought opportunity of reluming to England, 
others prepared for flight to Bcng.-il. All 
joined in lamenting the brave men whose lives 
had been so uselessly sacrificed and whose 
departing spirits were ungladdencd by the 
reflection that the pouring out of their blood 
was the purchase of victoiy to their country. 
All joined in bitter condemnation of the 
counsel which bad led to such fat.al results. 
Tlio authorities of the presidency were in a 
stale of inexpressible alarm, and a fast-sailing 
vc.sscl w.as despatched to bear to Bengal the 
intelligence of liicir misro.anagcmcnt and its 
consequences. The danger of tho Carnatic 
was previously known at C.alcutta, but tho 
governor-general and council had w.aited.for 
lurthcr infonnation before interposing in any 
way in regard to it. IVhcn the fatal news of 
the destruction of Colonel Baillie's force and 
the retirement of Sir Hector AInnro arrived, 
they were not without abundant employment 
for their time and resources. The AlahratU 
w.ar w.as raging, and tho proceedings of the 
Rajah of Berar were of a very equivocal 
character, lie h.ad .sent an army into Cnttask 
ostensibly for the jiurposc of invading Bengal. 
It was pretended th.at this step had been taken 
solely for tho purpose of maintaining appear- 
ances with tho nizam and tho authorities at 
Poona, and tho governor-general, in conse- 
quence, had been induced to supply this force 
both with provisions and money*. Still there 
was abundant ground for distrust, and, under 
circumstances of less .alarm, the presidency of 
Madras would probably have been left to its 
own resources. But the emergency was great, 
and was so felt at C.alcnttn. It was resolved, 
therefore, to assist Madras with the immediate 
advance of fifteen lacs of rupees, and with re- 
inforcements of troops, both European and 
sepoy, as soon as possible. Sir Eyre Coote 
was also invited to proceed to Madras to take 
the command of the anuy, and he forthwith 
departed for that purpose. These measures 
were accompanied by another, which only 
veiy extraordinary circumstances could justify. 
The governor-genenal and council determined 
to suspend Mr. 'Wbitehill from the office of 
governor of Madras, on the grounds of dis- 
obedience to the superior government in various 
matters connected with the negotiations with 
Basalat Jung, and more especially in the non- 
restoration of the Guntoor ch'car, in compliance 
with the orders of the governor-general and 
council. The restoration b.ad been delayed on 
various grounds, but more especially because a 
lease of the circar for a term of ye-ars had been 
granted to the Nabob of Arcot; but the 
circar had been relinquished before the resolu- 
tion of suspending Mr. Whitehill was adopted 
by the governor-general and bis council, though 
not sufficiently long for them to become aware 
of the fact. There had been, hon-ever, enough 
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of dol.iy lo jiKliiy tlic expression of llicir dis- operations, nnd crcctoil batteries under tlio 
piistsnro ; ajid bad the frovornor of Bcnpal niannpetnent of Ids Frciioli oiFicDrs. At the 
been inoje lenient, Mr. M'ldlebiU's bidd of the end of six wcelcs two pmclicnblo brenebes were 
reins of power would not have been pre.atly made, and on the 31 st October the pl.-icc was 
lengtncnrd. The date of his snspensinn by siniultancnnsly assaulted by two columns ; ono 
the povcrnor-pcncral nnd council precetlcd that under Ilyder All’s son, Tippoo Sultan — the 
of his dismission from the service Ity the Court other under an ofliccr named Al.nher Alirza 
of Directors b\* exacilj’ three months. His in* Kh.m. The former was repulsed; but the 
comi>e!ency .ns n governor needs no proof, nnd latter having succeeded in cilecting an cn- 
chatgos far more Fcrious than mere ineoin- trance, the column under Tippoo Sultan made 
pclency were freely made against him. In a second attempt with better success. Tho 
tnith, for several years preceding this period, parrison retired to the citadel, the spot where 
the most monstrous comi]itinnnppe.-irs to li.ivc Clive Laid the foiind.ation of his imperishable 
existed at Madras, nnd the entire time of tho fame. It was not, however, destined to sus- 
Tirincipal servants of the Company seems to tniii another fifty days’ siege. Tho governor, 
liavo been employed in endeavouring to turn a brahmin, had been taken prisoner in tho 
the cut rent of di.‘honnumlde gain into tlicir nss.auU; but instc.ad of being subjected to 
own colTers. Clive, in llnngal, bad nctpiircd ; the hnnlriiips and insults infliclcd by Hyder 
imperial wc.altii, but be bad never sacrificed > Ali on bis Europc.an prisoners, he was treated 
the inten-s!*. of liis cnimtry lo its acquisition. | with c.vtr,aordii)nty’ consideration, and dccl.ared 
Kven among those who fidlowed liim there lo bo inve-ted with tlio samo oflico under, 
w.as found Kune docent nltenlion to cnrronl' Hyder Ali wbicb bo had recently held under 
bnsiiiO'S, and tome rcgaixl to the nro'ervatioii the nabob of Arcot. Tho desired cficct fol- 
of the C’nmp.any’s nnthnrity nn<i dnmiiiiim. , lowed ; the pliant brahmin rc.adily renounced 
'Hut at M.adrao, for some years, tliere is reason . bis nlleginnco lo his former master, nnd on- 
to iK-licvn th.al tor.arn the w.nges of corruption t-nrl cordially into the objects of his new one. 
w.as tile sole cmido,vment of many of tlie Com- i lly his infincncc over the native troops form- 
pany’s serwmt', nn<l that tlio pursuit of their jing tlio garrison, such a spirit was generated 
priv.atc inttre'fs w.as never sliacklcd or im-*as left to the officers who commanded them 
pedid for an insl.ant by tho slightest reganl' no choice Imt to surrender; nnd tho nosscssion 
lo llio'-c of the Company or their conntiy'. i«f the citadel of Arcot thus crowned tho cap- 
The intriguing Mahomet Ali iinpoveri-hod' lure of the town. 

biini'clf by purchasing the services, or pro- j Two d.ays after its surrender Sir Ejto Cooto 
tended senaces, of Knropf.ans ; nnd among tho arrived .at Madras. He took his seal in couu- 
servanis of tint C-ompany, as well as beyond ;cil, and the letter from Beng.al announcing 
their oirele, be was so fortunate ns to find llio suspunsion of Mr. Whitcliill, ns well ns 
many ready to accojit with tlinnks bis gold orianollivr entering into tltc reasons for tliat not, 
bis bonds. His army w.os ever inelficient and: were rend. Mr. Whitehill protested very vehe- 
rantinouR for w.anl of pay, lint his European | incntly against the cxerciso of tho authority 
parn'iles were rewatxled with trun princely .of the goveriimcnl of Bengal, and called upon 
munificence. Lonl Bigot opposed himself to his colleagues to support hint, but with little 
the torrent of corniplidti, niitl it swefit away cflect. Sir Hector Miinro proposed delay, nnd 
his power. The usurped authority liufore which Mr. Davidson, another member of council, 
be fell yielded to that of the councillors sent consoled bis cliicf by declnring that ho did not 
out frimi Enginiid, nnd some of the incinliers npprovo of bis Btispcnsion, thoiigb ho ncknow- 
of tbo new government were, after no long lodged tho power of the supreme conncil, and 
. perit«l, ignomiiiiously dismissed from tho ser- voted .accordingly. Tills was all the cncourtige- 
vice of tho Company for acts believed to havc.incnt nfforded to tho unfortunate governor; 
been corrupt. Tho moral atinosphcro of' nnd a majority of tho council voted Mr. Smith, 
jr.adrns appears at this time to have been tho next senior servant, acting president, 
pestilential ; corruption revelled linrcstr.aincd ; ^foro than three months had elapsed since 
and strong indeed must have been tho power Hyder All entered the Carnatic, more than 
wbicb could cficctii.ally repress it while Mnbo- ten weeks since Sir Hector Munro left Madras 
met Ali bad purposes to gain, nnd cither to take the command of the army, nnd more 
money or promises to bestow. It is not than seven since his disastrous return to St. 
wondcrfal that, where public spirit nnd public Tliomns’s Mount ; yet, with an enemy so 
decency were alike extinct, tho govcmincnt active and acute ns Hyder Ali almost at the 
should have been neither wise nor strong. It gate of the presidency, no preparation had 
is a fact more c.alculatcd to excite surprise that been made for its defence. Nothing had been 
it should have been able to maintain itself — done towards adding to the remnant of an 
that amid the storms wbicb r.agod around it, army which was left for service ; and the se- 
every vestige of British dominion did not dis- vero loss which had been sustained by tho 
appear from the co.a.st of Coromandel. destruction of Colonel Baillie’s corps was aggra- 

After the defeat of Colonel Baillie, Hyder vated hy daily desertions ; the despondency 
Ali had resumed tho siege of Arcot. The for- nnd disaffection of the sepoys having been 
tifications of this pl.aoo were good, but not greatly increased by the fall of Arcot. The 
perfect. Hyder Ali commenced a scries of field artillery was useless for want of carriages. 
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tho conRtruclion of wliicli was only just com- 
nioncing ; whilo ilio supply of beasts of 
draught and burden was inadequate, and of 
tho few which wore ready for service, l)ut a 
small poi'tion were fit for it. Provisions were 
so scarce, that tho troops in camp could with 
diifiuuHy procure a supply from day to day ; 
and Hyder All’s cavalry prowled over tlie 
country within five miles of Madras. Appli- 
cation was made to tho nabob of Arcot j ho 
answered that he had neither men, money, nor 
influence, but trusted to tho Company for 
everything. Sir Eyre Cooto found, conso- 
qucntly, th.at ho had proceeded to Madnas not 
merely to take tho command of the army thcro, 
but also to make tho requisite preparations to 
enable him to possess an army to command. 
Happily it was tho r.ainy season, and this cir- 
oumstanco afforded a rcasoiiablo excuse for tho 
troops remaining in their quarters. Time for 
preparation was thus afforded, without neccs- 
Siirily revealing how much it was needed. 

The interval thus gained was well employed, 
as far as clrcumstancca would admit, and on 
the SOtli December, Sir Eyre Cootc calicd a 
council of war, to deliberate on tho plan of 
operations. It consisted, in addition to the 
commander-in-chief, of Sir Hector Munro, 
General Stuart, and Lord Maclcod. Tlic 
result of their deliberations was, a unanimous 
opinion that tho army should march in relief 
• of certain garrisons which were severely pressed 
by tho enemy ; and this object being accom- 
plished, return to Madras. One of tho garri- 
sons proposed to bo relieved, that at Amboor, 
surrendered before tho English army was able 
to take tho field, which was not till tlie 17lh 
January. On the 19th, Sir Eyro Cootc sue- 
cecdod in relieving Chingloput, in which only 
fifteen days’ provisions remained. Tho fort of 
'larangoly, in the occupation of Hyder Ali, 
y about thirteen miles to tho south-west, 
d Sir Eyro Coote having been led to believe 
Virt the enemy wore quitting it, and carrying 
off the store of provisions, resolved to make an 
attempt to relievo them from their charge. 
For this purpose, at midnight on the 20Ui of 
January, a detacliment of one thousand men, 
under Captain Davis, was despatched, tho 
main body following some hours after. The 
intelligence, however, under which the force 
had been detached, was erroneous, .and so 
far from tho place being deserted, Capt.ain 
Davis found the garrison perfectly re.ady to 
receive him. He determined, notwithstand- 
ing, to execute his orders ; and the place 
being unprovided with a dr.aw-bridgc, a 
‘twelve-pounder was rapidly run up to tho first 
gate, which, at the second discharge, was 
blown open, so as to allow passage for a single, 
man. Passing this, a second and a third gate 
presented themselves, and these were ulti- 
mately forced, though with greater difficulty, 
tho assailants being during the whole period 
of operation exposed to tho enemy’s fire from 
above. The third gate being carried, the g.ar- 
rison escaped by ladders on the opposite side. 
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and tho English wero in undisputed possession 
of Carangoly. Tho loss of tho victors was 
severe ; but the effect of no brilli.ant a stroke 
at the opening of tho campaign was highly 
beneficial, more especially after tho shadow 
which had so recently passed over tho power 
of tho Dritish arms. One main object of the 
attack was also secured, in tho c.apturo of a 
quantity of grain. 

Wnndowash was about twenty-three miles 
further, and this was the next object of anxiety. 
When Jlydcr Ali entered tho Carnatic ho 
found no grontdifficiilty in obtaining possession 
of tho forts, whoro tho officers of Mahomet Ali 
liad tho actual command. A short negotiation 
with the killadar saved along siego. 'To avert 
such consequences, English oUicers, with small 
bodies of Company’s troops, wero despatched 
to v.arious places, and among others to Wandc- 
wash. Tlie officer to whom tho charge of 
defending this place was allotted was Lieutenant 
Flint, who arrived before it with a. force of 
about a hundred men. Having ascertained 
that tho place was still occupied by Mahomet 
Alt’s troops, ho sent a message to the killa- 
dar announcing his approach. The killadar 
answered that tho British officer would be 
fired at if ho should come within range of tho 
guns. Kot deterred by this tbrc.at. Lieutenant 
Flint persevered, and at tlio verge of the 
esplanade mot a picquet sent to stop him. 
Tho native officer representing that he could 
not bo permitted to pass. Lieutenant Flint 
answered that tho officer must have misappre- 
hended his orders, which could only have been 
to stop tho appro.aohing party till satisfied that 
they wero friends, of which there could no 
longer bo any doubt ; and he succeeded in 
shaking tlie faith of tho officer in his own con- 
viction of tho mc.aning of his orders, so far as 
to prevail on him to seek an authoritative cx- 
plan.ation of them. In the mcantimo tho 
English party continued to advance, all mes- 
sages of warning, several of which followed 
the first, being met by Lieutenant Flint with 
a further request for explanation. Arrived 
I within musket-shot of the ramparts, it was 
I perceived tb.at they wero manned with troops, 
and that the gates were shut. Here Lieu- 
tenant Flint halted, and demanded admission 
for himself and a few attendants, to deliver a 
letter from the nabob to the killadar. This 
the killadar refused ; but, after some parley, 
agreed to receive tho letter between the gate 
and tho barrier of tho fortress. Here ho took 
his place on a carpet, attended, for state, by 
several men of rank, and, for protection, by 
thirty swordsmen and one hundred sepoys. 
Lieutenant Flint advanced to the conference 
with four sepoys only, and, after tho usual 
compliments, avowed that he had no letter 
from Mahomet Ali ; but added, that he pos- 
sessed that which under the circumstances 
was to be considered ns equivalent— -the order 
of his own government, written in communica- 
Uon with the nabob. The killadar took a 
much lower estimate of the value of the docu- 
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Cii(il(!*« lioUtif, »i Invjy tititnlK'r «if rrjnitnr r»-r>-m<iiiy x*.}i'’ii i.v.m nl 

troripM, lr<l to tli!> cif further liift-it'-r frum t1:" f.il'’ he r!rt<-t. 

nlti'iiiplH jikMii"! till’ jilucrt, li)!ri>'<l to invite, t!te f-e*. i.t t!>e r 

During tin* iiinrtivily of Ihr Ittitlnh nriny, he f»rt>-il <>ii tiL lie iJjc« 

JTydi'r Ali li(nl Imtii l•lut»!t(:t<■»iflti^Ally hiti; P<r f!it;ht, " TW v.ill le-At t}.<ni 

]>hiyt(l ill ft viirii'ty nf minor of to-iiitirroiv ; in llje meMiinliili-. if.ont y»-!r 

tiliinU tho (u’(|ui«\tiim of honly fornoil one hot<e.*' ftiitiee of il;" Wthful ins-nui 

|irin<'i|i!il ohjoi'l. On iirnriin: <'T th'’ ftUrn-V ua* fnll'iKfl, ftmt Hjiirr ,\li ism a*. ^ 
on Oliilninhiunii li" iniuir n fnrto'il inovttn>-iit ilisl.vire fn.iii Ihr 'm,; 

of ft hniKlri'd iiiiicn in two day* nnii ft half, llie linplhJi atjov rfi;;!/.-!! on <!.\y 
jilarcil liimii'If l(t'lwiM'n tlio Kii};li>'ti Mitiy ami amounfeil loaLoit »'vhl o;rt7, Ti.e 

Cinitlnloro, nml ln•;;.^n to fortify ft j'O'itioii tint army i.f l|iiti-r Alt kj.!! a'. ha«i ti'«',*i 
linirn thiin lliifo inil'-a fioni'tln' riritinli rn- that i)ninl*-t. Th* •ii*i:vy hi-l firty ■sf.t-.j 
c.'impnteni, at tlm rnnn’ limn covoriii" thn of rannon /-f heavy rahhre j i!.e 

wlinio country iiilh hi* r.avftlry. Th" *.itna' li«h «ete |i,;tit-r, hot father m tw no. 
linn ot tho Kn|*li*li nrmy lift* noir nmti ctiti. iimsot;*. . t!,ey «i r>' f.fiy ltvo in iinrA-r. A 
cal ; its jiovsihliMli 'trtii'lii'n wa* routMiiplate*!, rtnill ff,i!!t t?te ,<) 

even hy ita own coniniamh-r j ami nlillo part h-r tire i;jwn r, !:•.%> i of lly Alt'.* 

of thn iiqii.ailron uiiiiiT Sir IMw.vd lltit.;h*s raiatty nlirn il.t-y r.ero waiert:-/, ai;-! th-^ 
was to cover L'nihlnloro, tho romaimlrr \v.\i to fit^I t*t a 0 >*.t!t.;i!:d.— I c•^;n> 


ivfttcli tlio o|ior,aiion* of ihn nriny, ftitd to [minder miiI .1 lotti;- i.tn.-.U-r if use;!, 
receive, if ii«iT"-arj‘, tl.« teninant thit luuhi Thi# mieiperter! ftltvk, tn'-Totfied hr the 
ho left from ili-fiMt, ahonhl that ftw.ilt fear« of ih- ••• njon vsh'.m it I'M tc’eJe, Je<i 

it. Till.' hatteiy-t;nn<i wem rmhirhed ; ft<ol, them to lietJeve ftnd fej.nt t! it th* fire of t!.e 
divcaled of overy impeiiino-nt 1 1 rajiid niotion, enllf.' * ini lfin v.a* Intne-i uj />;, tficn. 
nil ntteiiipt was to ho niatie, eiilii-r to turn or 'J'iie of tho Loidfi'i to the te.tjie of tj,*. 
furci! the (•neniy'ii jovulion, or to htioi; on ajL-t ••f.lnly v . m r-im;.irativeli is.-Hu!.;. Af o"* 
geiirral action. [ihn-o hiiifltr'l wa* th- artf/'tnt of l-ith 

At reveti oVlocl; on the iiionitO); of the I'tjhille.l ami uoun te.]. ‘llie !•“•> ''f li:* eC'-rny 
July tho 31rili*)i Jiriiiy had jei<o'd out of ili|rmnol h« etiie.l with rerMinty, ht!*, it if 
cneaiinuiieiitM. At ihii tinio the r«inMinnder-il--lieved that in r-.thnMiii;,* li at tm t.h rui!: f 
in-oiiief wii'i utterly ij;nnr:inl nf tiie nature of j the truth i* not eir*e.tetl. 
tho oiu’iiiy’H workH. ami w.i>i not even aware oft On the 2’.;ml of .1 ur« Ti[)po>i S'lllr.n hvl 
tiioir prcciiio position, for Hyder All'* c.ivaliyj renewed the ►ir^je ef Wan.tew.ish. On the 
lind closed all avenue.i of inteHiKeiice. Afterjiiiitht of the Jdth of July an nttenipt vn« 
in.irchiii{; ahout a luilo and n half, Iho wotkiiinado to r.irry the I'Kre hy an Mota le at nil 
heenniu clearly diRtin('Ui‘'hahle, and Sir Ivyrf'jarce'dhh' jpoinlf. jtrdlrd’: pai:h r.dumn, ai 
Conlo npeiil considcraldo time in a careful j it approanmd, u .11 rrtvivr«i with a di»ehar:;w 
recomtaiftancf. Ilia nniiy w.ia dutitu; thi* f of urape, nrid irrrtrievntile confusion l»!l»we 1. 
period exposed 'to a distniil hut coiilinu«n« I Onh-n to rem-'W the nttrmpl at c.'c.il.Mt" on 
,,iinonndc, hut tho l'hi|;lish nrlillerj’ did not [ the ensuing dav prtflnc.d indicationf of mu- 
' <m ft single shot. Tho nccidentai do-covery • tiny, tlm moral inlliiiinco of iIjd>T ,\1IV Iito 
ft rn.iil which llydcr Ali had made for [defeat coiiiiiu; in aid of tho di‘Ci>ura:;>'ni*.-:it 
lino purpose of Ills own, faciliLited tho ntt.v:k QccAMoned hy the failure which Tippoo’« 
of tho I'inglish, which was tiindo in twojatt'-inpts hail already cxjierienc-l. (hi tho 
columns. The batllo raged for six hours, aiid jlStli of .Tuly Sir liyro Civite arrived at t'aran- 
every inch of ground was fiercely contested, j goly, on his way to elTecl a junetioii with a 
“ Every individual In the Company’s service," det.ichincnl which had arrived from IWngal ; 
says 0110 chronicler of tho hnitlc, " fought na and on tho same day Tipjioo Sultan decamped 
if tho fnto of tlio day had depended on his from Wandewnsh. leaving tho p\rri»>iu tho 
single cfTorls." Their energy met its reward cm|»Io 3 'mcnt of destroying r numlicr of works 
in ft brilliant victory. At four o'clork the which had Iwen constructed with vast labour 
enemy’s lino gave w.iy, and n precipitate licfoni the design of attack hy csc-ilade had 
retreat followod. llydcr Ali liad tliroiiglmut been entertained. llydcr sMi had niado 
tho day viewed tho batllo f^roiii a Miinll eini- nrcparalions for inlcrcepliiig Sir Eyre Coote 
nonce, where, seated cross-legged on n low by tho route which it was expected he would 
stool, he witnessed tho gradual yielding ami take. Tho iJrilish general avoided them hy 
nlliinalo flight of his vimt iiriiiy, Tiiat which taking niiolhor road, which ctiahlcd him to 
ho p-iw W. 1 S so much at variauco with that arrive safely at I’ulicnt, where he was joined 
whicli ho had anticipated, ilial ho could by tho expected rouiforccmcnt. 
scarcely believe his senses ; and at last, when Thus strengthened. Sir Eyio Coote was still 
some of his followers suggested that it was unable to attemjit either of two objects of 
time to move, the intimation was met hy n great importance, the relief of Vellore or tho 
torrent of that vulgar abuse which always siege of Arcol, Tripassore, a fortress of some 
constituted the sLiplo of Hydor All’s clo- importance, seemed to ollor an easier nequi- 
quence. A groom whose long service had sition, and on the 19lh of August ho appeared 
conferred on him tho privilege of disregarding before it. On tho iiiorning of tho 22nd, a 
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brc.iclt Itnving been ciTected, n flag of trnce 
ni)pc.ircd, proposing n surrender, upon Icrtiis 
that had previously been olTored, but which 
were now refused, and unconditional surrender 
within a quarter of an hour demanded. I'ho 
instant .after the answer w.as despatched, it 
w.as reported that largo bodies of the enemy 
wci-o in sight, and on reconnoitering, the 
advanced guard of Hyder Ali’s army w.as 
perceived in full march. There w.as now not 
a moment to lose — Sir Eyre Coolo issued 
orders to storm instantly ; and the troops had 
just emerged from the trenches, when the flag 
of truce returned with the declaration of sur- 
render, and the assailants ascended the brc.ach 
without opposition. On perceiving this, tho 
enemy withdrew. Tiie question which had 
protracted tho surrender was, wiicthcr the 
garrison should or should not be prisoners of 
avnr. Tho result had left them prisoners ; 
but to provide food for one thousand four 
hundred men was an additional dilliculty, 
which the exhausted state of the British com- 
missariat was little able to bear. Sir Eyre 
Coote proposed to llydcr Ali to exchange 
them for an equal number of British troo]>s ; 
but tho hlysorcan chief did not set on his 
garrison at Tripassoro suflicient value to in- 
duce him even to wish to preson'c their lives. 
In answer to Sir Eyre Coolo's propos.al, he 
said, "The men biken at Trip.assoro are faith- 
less and unworthy ; they know that they' dare 
not approach mo; they are y<iur prisoners, 
and 1 advise you to put every one of them to 
death 8pee<lily.” 

Hyder Ali had taken up the same fortunate 
position which he had formerly occupied when 
opposed by Sir Hector lilunro, and there, on 
tho 27th of August, .a battle was fought, the 
result of avhich was, that tho enemy were 
driven from their position, and tho English 
left in possession of the field. But tho victotyr 
thereupon cl.airacd by the English w.as not 
very decisive, and tho claim is contested by 
the hlysorcans, who allege tho battle to h.ave 
been a drawn one. It rather tended to restore 
to the enemy a portion of tho confidence 
which had been lost by the battle of tho let 
of July ; and when, two days after the engage- 
ment, Sir Eyre Coote returned to Tripassore, 
he did not possess a day’s provisions for his 
fighting men, while the non-military persons 
attached to the camp had been without food 
for two days. Under these dispiriting circum- 
stances, Sir Eyre Coote, “feeling the con- 
viction," says Colonel Wilks, "that he was 
wasting his large store of character and what 
little remained of life, by continuing in com- 
mand of troops unprovided with all but arras,” 
proceeded to the presidency to represent the 
inutility of keeping together an army in- 
capable, for want of stores, of effecting any- 
thing, and to express his own desire to be 
relieved from the command of it. A new 
governor. Lord Macartney, had arrived at 
Madras ; his advice prevailed on the veteran 
soldier to make further trial of the practica- 
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bilily of keeping tho .army together, and 
rendering its services bcncfici.al. Sir Eyre 
Cooto returned, and on the 27th of September, 
nc.ar the hill of Sholingur, once more put 
Hyder Ali to tho rout, h.aving baleen him in a 
great degree by surprise. The loss of tho 
enemy w.as believed to be not less than five 
thousand, that of jlio English was not more 
than a hundred. By s.acrificing a large num- 
ber of his cavalry in charges having no object 
but to gain time to secure tho guns, Hyder 
Ali was enabled to c.arry off nearly all his 
artillery. The English took three cavalry 
standards and one gun, all which, together 
with the honour of tho victory. Sir Eyre 
Coote professed himself willing to have parted 
with for five d.ays’ supply of rice. The Eng- 
lish army kept the field for some time after 
this battle, principally occupied in endc.avours 
to procure the moans of subsistence, and con- 
tinu.ally misled on this and other points by 
false intelligence. Late in November it ro- 
tumed into cantonments, ne.ar hladras. 

Tho English were now at war with tho 
Dutch ns well ns tbs French. Sadmss and 
Pulicat, both Dutch possessions, had been 
baken soon after tho niTivnl of Lord Mnc.art- 
ncy, and to these were added, in Oetober 1781, 
the more imporbant settlement of Negapatam. 
This capture w.as oficctcd by a military force 
under tho command of Sir Hector Munro, 
aided by the fleet under Sir Edward Hnghes. 
Tho army commanded by Sir Hector Munro 
included a debachment under Colonel Brnith- 
waitc, which had been employed with some 
success in Tanjorc. Towards the close of the 
yc.ar,Trincomalcc.and Fort Ostenburgh, Dutch 
possessions in Ceylon, were added to the 
conquests of the English. 

Sir Eyre Cooto had proposed to proceed to 
Bengal, to concert, if possible, with the 
governor-general, some plan for relieving the 
army from tho embarrassments and privations 
which deprived it of efficiency and wasted its 
energy in an unremitting search after food. 
The abate of his health, too, which bad sunk 
undbr the fatigues to which he h.ad been 
subjected, suggested the expediency of change ; 
but tho dangers which thre.atened Vellore, and 
the necessity of relieving it, determined the 
general to remain to perform this duty in per- 
son. He rejoined the army on the 2nd of 
Jnnu.aty. On the 6th he was seized with apo- 
plexy, and remained insensible two hours. 
He recovered sufficiently to be able to march 
the next day, and on the 11th arrived with 
supplies under the walla of Vellore.; this being 
the very day which had been declared by the 
commandant to be the last to which he could 
protract the defence unless relieved. Sir Eyre 
Coote commenced his return to Madras on the 
13th, .and arrived there on the 16th, after 
encountering some opposition from Hyder Ali, 
which avas promptly overcome. 

On the coast of Malabar the cause of Hyder 
Ali had not prospered. The native ehiefe 
exerted themselves vigorously, and the - " " 
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of rcforring to Sir Ejrc Cootc. The English 
general vrislicd the English prisoncrji in the 
custody of Hydcr Ali to be included in the 
exchange ; but this proposal, it is believed, 
avas rejected by M. Suffrein. To vrhatever 
cause, however, the failure is nttributablc, it 
is certain the negotiation ended without any 
arrangement being completed. Jf. Sufircln 
thereupon Landed his prisoners .at Cuddalore, 
and deliberately transferred them to Hydcr 
Ali, by whom they were inarchcal in chains to 
Mysore. SL Suffrein was not ignorant of the 
fate to which he consigned Ids’ wretched 
prisoners. Several of ids countrymen, grc.atly 
to their honour, interposed their endeavours 
to shake the determination of the French 
ndmiral, by depicting the horrors to wldch 
Hydcr All's English prisoners were subjected. 
Their efforts were fruitless, and M. Suffrein 
doomed his prisoners to captivity in Jly.sorc, 
and his own character to universal reprobation. 
“The whole civilised world," says Colonel 
"Wilks, *' must unite in its abhorrence of dc* 
livcring to the custody of a barbarian noto- 
rious for his contempt of" tlie customary law.s 
of war among civilized nations, “prisoners 
entitled to honourable treatment from an 
honourable enemy.” 

Sir Eyre Coote’s health was now too much 
shaken to permit of his continuing longer in 
the state of mental and corporeal oxcUement 
in which he had been placed since his arrival 
on the co-ast of Coromandel. In aggravation 
of the toils of war, lie bad been engaged in a 
series of disputes with the governor of Madras. 
Sir Eyro Cootc had been invested by the go- 
vernment of Bengal with extraordinary powers, 
very properly entrusted, with reference to 
some of the p.arties in the government of 
Madras, but which the general was dispa-cd 
to maintain pertinaciously, and somewhat 
offensively, against tlie claims of Lord Ma- 
cartney, a man neither tainted with tlio cor- 
ruption in which his immediate predecessors 
were steeped, nor deficient, as they bad been, 
in ability for his high office. The governor 
was greatly annoyed ; but, having much the 
advantage of bis opponent in point of temper, 
no direct breach took place. On the contrary. 
Lord Macartney inv.ariably treated the general 
with the most punctilious respect, though he 
occasioimlly suffered some fragments of blame 
to escape him, clothed, however, in the most 
conrtier-likc terms. Occasion.ally, too, he 
ventured to act without consulting the com- 
mander-in-chief. He thus acted in the attack 
on Negapatam, the result of wliich was honour- 
able to bis judgment. But such insubordina- 
tion was very disagreeable to Sir Eyre Coote, 
who was disposed to exercise his powers in a 
manner which would have rendered the main- 
tenance of a governor at Madras a piece of 
useless expense and pageantry. These broils 
were suspended by the departure of Sir Eyre 
Coote for Bengal, the command of the army 
devolving on General Stuart. 

Early in the year 1782, a British force, com- 
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m. andcd by Colonel Hnmberslonc, being part 
of that despatched from England under General 
Meadows, had Landed at C.-iiicut. They joined 
the troops previously under iho command of 
Major Abington, and Colonel Humberstone 
took the command of the whole. The rein- 
forcement had been destined to assist in the 
operations in progress on the eastern side of 
India and at Ceylon ; but the officers, with 
that independence of .autliority which w.as not 
then unusu.al in India, took the course which 
h.as been described. Some success at first at- 
tended the operations of this fores ; but .it 
was, after a time, compelled to make a rapid 
retreat before the .army of Tippoo Saltan. 
Colonel Humberstone returned to the coast 
with about three hundred men, the remnant 
of one thousand with which he bad landed a 
short time before. Colonel Macleod had been 
sent by Sir Eyre Cootc to take the command, 
and he resisted a night attack on his position 
by Tippoo Sultan with spirit and success. 
Further attacks were .apprehended, and Sir 
Edw.ard Hughes, who now appe.ared off the 
coast with his squadron, joined Colonel Mac- 
leod with a reinforcement of four hundred and 
fifty Enropc.ans, wlien circumstances were un- 
expectedly changed by the sudden departure 
of Tippoo Sultan to the e.astw.ard. This retro- 
grade movement was caused by the receipt of 
intelligence of the death of Hydcr Ali, who 
dosed bis ruffian life .at an .agenotfallingshort 
by many years of that of Aunmgzebe. To 
avert confusion, it w.as important to conce.al 
bis death till his successor was on the spot to 
maintain his claim. The body w.as .accordingly 
deposited in a chest filled with aromatics, and 
sent from tlie camp under an escort in a 
manner similar to that in which valuable 
plunder was conveyed. All the business of 
the state went on as usual, and inquirers afeer 
the lie.altb of the chief were answered that, 
though extremely weak, he was in a state of 
alow but progressive .amendment. Of the few 
persons entrusted with the secret, one only, 

n. amed Mahomed Amesn, proved faithless. 
This person, who commanded four thousand 
horse, formed a project,' with some others, to 
take off by assassination those who pro- 
visioD.aily administered the government, and 
to assume their power in the name of Hyder 
All’s second son, a young man of we.ak in- 
tellect, in whose hands empire would have 
been but an empty name. The plot was de- 
tected; the conspirators seized and sent off 
in irons ; the belief that Hyder Ali still lived 
being encouraged by these acts being repre- 
sented as the consequences of his personal 
orders. Tire army marched in the direction of 
Tippoo Saltan’s advance, and the palauqnin 
of Hyder Ali occupied its accustomed place, 
care being taken to restrain too close approach, 
lest the repose of the royal patient shonld be 
disturbed and his recovery impeded by noise 
or interruption. At length the illusion vmis 
dispelled the arrival of Hyder All’s suc- 
cessor, who assumed the sovereignty which 
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awaited him ■with an extraordinary affectation 
of humility and grief. 

The death of Hyder Ali afforded a favonr- 
ahle opportunity to the English for striking a 
vigorous blow, but it was not improved. The 
government pressed upon General Stuart the 
expediency of the immediate march of the 
arnij’ ; but the answer of the general was, 
tiiat he did not believe that Hyder Ali was 
dead, and if he were, the army would be ready 
for action in proper time. The recommenda- 
tion to march was repeated, and General 
Stuart then declared himself astonished that 
there could be so little reflection ns to talk of 
undertakings ag.ainst the enemy in the actual 
state of the army and the country. Thus was 
opportunity thrown away : when it wa-s lost, 
the .army was put in motion. On the ISth 
January, thiiteen -d.-iys after the arrival of 
Tippoo Sultan in his fatiier’s camp, and his 
unopposed accession to the government, the 
English army made its first march, for the 
purpose of conveying provisions to Tripassore, 
its first intermediate depdt; and it was not 
till thirty-four days after the arrival of Tippoo 
Sultan, and sixty days after the de.ath of Hyder 
Ali, that any step of importance^ was taken 
tow.ards the attainment of the objects of the 
CtOmpaign. 

General Stuart was v;cll disposed to assume 
the extraordinary powers which had been 
excroised by Sir Eyre Ooote ; but ho h.ad 
no pretence for claiming them, and Lord 
Jlac.'irlney was naturally indisposed to yield 
to ills desire for ahsoluto .authority. Ho ac- 
cordingly assumed the direction of all military 
measures, lc.aving to the genenal only the 
duty of executing them. In one of the plans 
most birly acted upon, both the governor and 
.Geiictal Stuart concurred. It was that for 
' ' ■ destruction of the forts of Carangoly and 

, andewash ; a proceeding severely condemned 
the government of Bengal, and by .almost 
-veiy individual who has passed a Judgment 
upon it. 

Two events now occuircd, calculated to dis- 
pirit the Englisli .and give confidence to their 
enemies. Sr Eyre (^oto, having improved 
in lic.aUh, returned to Mndr.as in the Com- 
pany's armed ship JltsoUuion, whicli bore also 
a Large supply of money. Towards the close 
of tlie voj-.age, the JlcsolvLlion was cliased 
during two d.ays and nights by a Ercnch siiip 
of llic line. The anxiety of the gcner.al kept 
him constantly on deck, where tlio excessive 
beat of tlio day and tlio heavy damps of the 
riiglit, combined with tlic agitation consequent 
oil tlio circumstances of tlio voy.age, gave to 
bin enfeebled fr.ame a shock from wiiicli nature 
XT.a« unalilo to recover. Tlic ship arrived in 
safety at M.adras, and two days .afterwards Sir 
Eyre exjiireil. 

'Jhe- otlicr ex'cnt referred to was the .arrix’al 
of M. to take tlic command of the 

J’r-T.eli trtxqis in India, arcfimpaniwl iiy rftin- 
f'lri-. iii'-nf I Irnm the ]v|u of I'mnce. (Jencral 
Slv-aribai taken up a {lO.-ltiou to the south ofi 
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Cnddalore : M. Bussy took his on a spot not 
far distant, and began to erect field works with 
great skill .and rapidity. Here he was at- 
tacked by the English on the 13th of June, 
with success, part of the Ercnch works being 
carried, and several of their guns taken. On 
the day on which this conflict took place, the 
fieet under M. Suffrein made its appeanance, 
and a few days afterwards, having received on 
board twelve hundred men from the force 
under M. Bussy, an action with the English 
fleet took place. The fight was maintained 
with much spirit, and closed at night in the 
accustomed manner ; both parties being se- 
verely crippled, while neither had gained any 
decided advantage. On the following day Sir 
Edward Hughes sought to renew the b.attle, 
but in vain, and being unable, from the state 
of his ships and the want of water, to remain 
where he was, ho reluctantly bore away for 
the Madras roads. M. Suffrein now returned 
the twelve hundred men who h.ad been fur- 
nished by M. Bussy, and landed from the fleet 
two thousand four hundred more. Thus 
strengthened, the Prench general, on the 25th 
of June, made a vigorous sortie with his best 
troops. The attack on the English trenches 
was pushed with vigour, but not a single point 
was foroed, and the French sustained a heavy 
loss. 

A brief retrospect of the progress of the 
w.ar on the western side of IndLa, during 
I the year 1783, will now be expedient. On 
I tbe news of the advance of Tippoo Sultan, 
the government of Bombay bad despatched 
: General Mathews with a force for the relief of 
Colonel Humberstonc, at Paniani. Tippoo 
Sultan had withdrawn before his arriv.al, and 
several places of some importance fell, almost 
without resistance, into the liands of the 
Eiiglish. On becoming acquainted witli the 
[death of Hyder Ali, the government of Bom- 
I bay sent positive orders to General Mathews 
I to discontinue all operations on the coast, and 
[make an immediate push for Bednore. Ac- 
cording to almost in variable practice, tlio 
general and the government under which ho 
acted took different views. Ho protested 
against the orders which lie had rcceiveil, but 
proceeded to execute them with promptness, 
almost amounting to precipitation. Bednore 
snrrcndcred on terms ; Alangnlorc, and some 
other places, also yielded on c<apitulntion ; bnt 
a few it was necessary to cany by the sword. 
Among the latter was Anantporo, wliero tlio 
English assailants were accused of having 
acted willi great barbarity. A large part of 
the enormities ascribed to tlicm wore abso- 
lutely false ; a ]>ortion, wliich seems, unli.ap* 
pily; to be true, is ascribable to a conflict of 
authorities, arising out of tlio unsettled cir- 
cuni.stnnces of tlie times, wbicli led the 
English to believe th.at they wore subjected 
to trc.acbery. 

Bednore xv.os retained by the Engiisii about 
tlirco months. Tippoo Sult.an returned from 
the Cnraatic with a force xvhicU GcdoriI 
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^lathewR in no conOition to rc!<i^l ; mul 
on the Sni of Mny the English gorriaon 
innrchei! out of llcdnoro, on eoiulilioiiR ilio* 
tatoti hy the con(|Ucn>r. These rmuHtionti 
Tii'poo Sultan fontul .a pretext for violating, 
.and having charged tho English oflicers with 
enriching themselves hy the plunder of tho 
puhlic treasury, he marched them off in irons 
to distant places. 

The next effort of Tippoo Snltnn was di- 
rected to the reduction of iMaugalorc. It w.a.s 
ably defended hy Colonel Cain|ii)cll, nnd after 
s-nstaining a protracted siege, w.as unexpectedly j 
relieved from a pait of the besieging force by| 
tho arriv.al of new.s of the conclusion of peace i 
between England and Franco. It is said] 
that tho communication of this inti'lligcnco| 
w.as deferred for ten days, during which the] 
siego w.as hotly prcsswl. Tippoo iaultan was 
bewildered by tho loss of his European friend.s, 
nnd not knowing what to do, consented to an 
armistice extending to Sfnngalorc, Oiiorc, and 
the liritisti forts in ^ralahar. 

On the c.astcrn ndu of India, the intelli- 
genco of peace in Europe arrived immediately 
after the rmsuccessfiil wily niado hy M. Biwsj* 
on the English. But peace between tho con- 
flicting auUiorilics at Madras thcro was none. 
General Stuart, nlw.ays anxious to possess the 
extensive powers enjoyed by his jwcdceessor, 
had requested that a corps under Colonel l‘*ul- 
Inrton should bo placed under his orders, 
Tito appIic.ation was complied witfi roliic. 
Laully, nnd tho general was cnjoinct) not to 
use the discretionary jiowcr with which ho was 
invc.ste<l, except in case of urgent necessity. 
Such a c.asc, he alleged, occurred, nnd ho in- 
structed Colonel Fullarton to movo towards 
liim. The government at the snmo time 
issued orders directing Colonel Fullarton to 
move in a different direction. Embarrassed 
by these contradictory instructions — one set 
emanating from the civil authoril}', which ho 
was at all times bound to obey ; another from 
the chief milit-ary authority, who had a right 
to command him in caso of emorgonoy — 
Colonel Fullarton had only to make ohoico 
of whom ho should disobey, lie ohoso to 
violate the instructions of his government; 
nnd prob.ably ho did well, acting on tho pre- 
sumption tliat General Stuart would not 
require his scta’iccaif they wero not ncccs.sary. 
But tho conduct of General Stuart, on this 
and various other occasions, had given great 
offeiico at tho presidency, and ho was sum- 
moned to rep.air thither to explain or justify 
his disobodicncc. He manifested no more 
alacrity in obeying this than former orders 
from the same .authority, but at last proceeded 
to M.adras, -whero tho various points of dis- 
pute wore florccly discussed. Finally, tho 
governor proposed tho dismissial of tho general, 
and tho other members of commiltoo con- 
curred. Tho denounced officer, however, 
avowed his determination to retain tho com- 
mand of tho king’s troops, notwithstanding 
.tho decision of the government ; and bir John 


Burgoyne, the second ofiiecr in rank, declared 
Chat ho should obey, tho orders of General 
Stuart. 'Phe dispute was cut short hy tho 
government nrrc.sting General Stuart, nnd do- 
tniniiig him ns a prisoner till an opportunity 
oflvrod for his proceeding to England. It is 
romnrkahlo that tho ofllcor against whom tho 
government of ^ladnas folt ncco.ssilated to 
adopt a inc.'isuro so novore, should have boon 
tho same who, some years before, had cxucutad 
tho rovolulinnary orders of tho majority in 
council, hy nrro.sting tho then govornor of 
Madras, Lord Bigot. 

By tho terms of tho nrmiatioo concluded 
with Tippoo Sultan, on tho western side of 
India, arrangements were made for tho period- 
ical Rup])Iy of Mangaloru with provisions, 
Tlieso arrangumonls wore rendered ineffectivo 
hy tho most scamlnlnus ovnsioiis on tho {lart 
of tho hesiogers, who continued moreover to 
can-yon their works without rospoot to the 
engagements suhsisting between them nnd tho 
besieged. Belief was anxiously expected in 
Mangalore from Bomlwy ; but from somo, 
c.auKcs which it is diflioult satisfactorily to' 
explain, nothing offcctive was done. This 
Rnpinonu.JH has been ascribed to respect fur' 
.annrtlclo in tlio preliminaries holwoou England 
and Franco, in which it was stipulated that 
four months should bo allowed to tho belli- 
gorent powers of llindostau to accede to the 
pacilloation. Tho governmontof hfadirs gave 
notice of thisarliclo to 'Tippoo Siiltatl’s polltloal 
agent, nnd thought fll to dale the commonoo- 
inrnt of tho period of four months from tho 
2nd of August. A singular llbomlity was 
displayed in fixing this date, ns Tippoo niillan 
had ncknuwicdgeil being ncquninlod with tho 
pcaco twenty-four days hofero tho 2nd of 
August, and it was believed that his know- 
Icdgu iniglit have been dated ten days oarlior 
without inflicting on him any wrong. But it 
is of liltlo impnrtanco to argue when tho four 
months allowed to tho Indian bolligoronts for 
considorntion ought, in reason, to have com- 
menced, for 'Tiniion Sultan did not at any timo 
abstain from liostilo proceedings — ho disre- 
garded alike tho general stipulation contained 
in tho preliminaries between England and 
Franco, nnd the special convention oonoluded 
with himsolf. It was alisurd to suppose that 
ono party should bo bound by oomlitions whieli 
tho other sot at naught — that tho English wero 
to abstain from menus of dofunco as well ns of 
offence during four months, while Tijipoo 
Sultan was at liberty to propnro, unohooked, 
measures for their destruction ; hut into tills 
absurdity tlio Britinli autlioritios on tho wont- 
orn side of India foil. Even when tho snorod 
four months expired, they wore not prepared 
oflcctunlly to relievo Mnngnloro. On tlio day 
wllich, according to tlioir own view, found 
tliom at lilicrty to act vigorously, thoy woro 
unprovided with tho moans of sucoouriiig llio 
|)lnco. On tlio Ist of Doeomhor a squadron 
was off Mangalore, but thoy woro destitute of 
I wator, nnd all but ono ship departed on that. 
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day; tlml Bolllnry one, on board of Avblcb wnn 
Ilrigndier*gcncral JTndood, following on tbo 
2nd. Romo iiindoqunlo nupiilica were Biib- 
Boquontly thrown in, 1ml tlioy njiiicnr to have 
poRBcd nmlor tlio provinionH of tfiu nriniatico 
•witli TIppoo Rullnn, wliicli lie was every hour 
breaking. At Icnglli tbo diHlrctta of tbo 
garriwn l)cc.ame cxlremo. Tiio nail meat waa 
iincataldo, tlto binenit nwarmed with vonitin, 
and pc.a ponrvy, tlio concmitienco of tbin loath- 
Boinc nn<I unwhoIeBoino food, raged tbrougliout 
tbo cairifon. 'I’lio Bepoya bad neither Ball nor 
conuiinent of any kind ; blindnur<i, alleged to 
proceed from tbo ciniBUin])tion of ricu wilbnut 
any antiseptio addition, Buised vnAt nutnberH. 
I’wo-lliirdit of tho garriaon were in hospital, 
nnd it was not untiHital for tho men to drop 
down on par.ndo in tho vain cndc.avotir to 
Blionldcr arinB: On the 23rd of January it 
Bccmed impossible longer to protract tbi<> state 
of Buflering with anj' ndeipiato advatitagc. 
Ifegotintinn was opened : on the 2(!tli, artietcB 
of capitulalion were agreed upon, but not 
signed till tbo 30th. In the inteia'ol, Colonel 
Goixlon arrived with two BhipB conbaining a> 
montb’H proviHionB. 1 1 ad theco arrived earlier, 
tho Biugu might have been ]indongc<l ; tiut now 
tho articles were agreed upon, though not 
Bigned, and Colonel Campboll would not re- 
cede from tliat to wbieb his faith was pledged. 
Tho gaiTison were permitted to march to Tel- 
licberry with arms, accoutrcmcntB, and tbo 
honours of war. Tho gallant ofllccr, who, niter 
nobly defending for many nmntlis n place of no 
great Btrongtb ngainat a v.SBt army, bad, on 
its Eurrondcr, obtained forbimBclf nnd bin men 
terms rarely granted, did not long survive tbo 
Hitigucs and anxiety to wbicli bo bad Iwcn 
R'lbjcctcd : bo died on tbo 23rd of March in 

<0 same year. 

' About the middle of October, Colonel Fnl- 
., 1,1 lon, who, after ids march in tbo direction 
of General Stuart’s army, bad returned to tbo 
southward, received intclligonco of tboinsolcul 
violation of tbo convention of hinngnloro, nnd 
ho in conscquonco moved on to Pnlignut, with 
a view to oiTect a junction with a forco com- 
manded by General Maclcod. Faligaut sus- 
tained a short nnd vigorous siege, but fell 
suddenly and unexpectedly. C.aptain hlaitlnnd, 
being on duty in the trenches, took advnntago 
of a heavy fall of rain to drive tho enemy from 
tho covered way, which was not palisaded ; and 
pursuing the fugitives through tho first and 
second gateway, tho garrison were struck with 
panic and immediately surrendered. 

The anticipated co-operation of General 
Madeod in tbo relief of Mangalore it w.as 
found could not be obtained, Tcllicherry, 
which was relied upon for provisions and 
' stores, could nfibrd neither ; the troops under 
General Mncleod could not be furnished with 
field equipage in less than two months, nnd 
the state of tho country presented insur- 
mountable difficulties in the way of a rapid 
advance. Colonel Fullarton had therefore to 
determine on a new course,' and with a view 
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to tho nUimnle expediency of advancing on 
Rcriiignpatarn, where it was underBlood disaf- 
fection jirevnilcd, ho proceeded t'l tho capital 
of Coimbatore. Here bh progre»t was arrf*ted 
by inslnictioiiB from commiHsloners proceeding 
to tbo court of 'npjM)o Rullnn to negotiate, 
Tlicne imitructiniis required tho colonel not 
only toMiependlds npomtlnns, but to abandon 
all his con(iU''>it>i, and to retire within tho 
limits pO!i’i';-'i:d by tho Knglish on the 2ClIi of 
tho preceding July. Ruch iimlrucliotis were, 
to B.ay tho leant, prematurely (pven— they 
were fotimleil on an nnnumjdion "that tbo 
censatinn of nnun aj'pcared to have bf-cn dU- 
lurbed in partial iiintance!! i>y accidental cir- 
tnttnnlniirei, nnd without nny authority from 
govermneiil on either siite,*' wiien it wan 
liotnrinUH tlial it bad been Byslemalically vio- 
lated by Tippoo Sultan liimnclf. llisiiicon- 
nhtetil with the orilinary duly of a coldier to 
inquire whether ho will obey lawful onlen* or 
not, nnd to exercico a diiicrutinn which is not 
entriinted to him. Colonel Fidlarton departed 
BO far from general nile an to dctemiine, while 
yielding obedience to tliat part of his recent 
instnictionn which required him to suspend 
further operations, to nhstnin from carrying 
into elfcct tho remainder, and lie DXpre»«eil 
his intention to roLain all his conquests till tho 
receipt of further oitlcra. In extenuation of 
this irregularity, it is to be urged tliat ho 
knew llio orders wbieb had liecn conveyeil to 
him to hnvo originated either in n gross igno- 
rance of facts or in gross weakness. 

Tho commissioners entered on their duties, 
nnd there was apparently not raueli diiTurcnco 
in tho viewB of tho opposite negotiators. Jin- 
tual restitution was to he Uto liasis of peace, but 
tbo order in wbieb tbo restitutions were to 
take place gave riso to much discussion. Tlio 
English proposed that all places captured by 
either parly to tbo c.aslward of the Gli.auts 
should in the first inshanco bo restored ; that 
tho rclc.aso of nil tbo English prisoners should 
then follow; and, finally, on tho English 
being satisfied that this condition bad been 
faithfully executed, tliat exchanges of nil places 
captured on tho western const should bcm.ado. 
Mnngnloro bad not yet fallen, nnd tbo agents 
of Tippoo Sultan demanded that its surrender 
slionld precede tbo rclc.asc of tbo English 
prisoners, pledging their faith for tho due ful- 
filment of tho latter provision. Tho first com- 
missioner, Mr. S.adlcir, was ready to assent to 
this arrangement ; tho second, Mr. Staunton, 
had no such confidence in tho good faith of 
Tippoo Sultan, and bo refused to comply. In 
this situation, the question could only bo 
decided by a reference to government, and its 
decision was most properly given in favour of 
tbo opinion of Mr. Staunton. At the same 
time, a third member, Jlr. Huddleston, was 
added to the commission. In this instance 
the government acted wisely; they subse* 
quentiy acted we,akly. They resolved to en- 
force the orders of the commissioners for 
Colonel Fullarton to abandon bis conquests, 
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r.nd Trlin' wiJlun lliP Htnltc prwjcrilx*'! liy 
hi* jitfvioH* in*Snicttiit!«, C-olonc! EulLrton 
oh'Vtvl. On lii-. nnrcli hr* met the relphmtc*! 
mU*i*''n.iry, Kxvnrti, who hml l>"rn n'qii'-'iLil 
to .I'-'o-t the coimni«.'>ioni'rs in tiic cajrtcity of 
nn intiTju* tor, nnil wan on Jii« way for tho 
of mtcrini: on tiiin «luty. liven thin 
r;ni:5*v!«inilod anii jioacrfuJ man r.iuhi not 
Jn’fmin fr»’:n cxiirc.'i'in;; lii« a'-lom«hrn«*nl nt 
Uie ortirri> Riven to Colonel I'nllarton. " Ami 
i* the iieaco ro certain," raid he, “that yon 
quit all 1 m fore the negotiation is rniktl 1 
The po'.!i".-ioa of the.^e rich countries would 
have Kept 'I’ipiioo in awe, and inclinetl him to 
rea* inahlc term*. Itnt yon quit the reins, and 
how will YOU nianag-c the hca^t 1 " The colonel 
could only answer, “I cannot help it.” It 
yet remained for the Roverinnent to hear wil- 
ni-ss against its own folly, crcilulitj", and pre- 
cipitancy, and this svas done. Coloni-l I’nl- 
larlon had not entirely fulfilled his fonner 
orders, when he received coutitcr-ortlers, rc- 
qiiirini: him to retain posHosion of all that 
had not pri:viou<ly heen given up, tintil ho 
received further instmcli'in'. 

llic commissioners had hitherto treated only 
with Tippoo SnllanV Fcrv.ants at a distance 
from their master. In their progress towards j 
the camp of tint Myi'Orran chief, they wcrcj 
fuhje'ctcd to evetj' inconvenieiice atid indignity 1 
which could he d<ivis<sl. They were conducteil 
by mutes .ahno--t inipa«'ahle, and Fcvcral of 
their camels perisheil. Their journey was m 
ngulatcd .a® to keep pace with tiic progress of 
famine nt Mangalom, and wlien otily twenty 
miles distant from that place, they were me't 
hy a letter from the .Sultan, informing them 
that, at the eaniC'l dc'ire of Colonel Camp- 
bell, ho had agreed to take charge of the fort. 
Arrived in the camp of the insolent Maho- 
metan, the tent of each of the commissioners: 
was graced hy the ercclinii of a gihhct in its 
front. Their communications with their coun- 
trymen in the ships lying in the ro.ads were 
placed under restraint ; nml the commissioncni 
learned that several Itritish prisoners, inclu- 
ding General Slathcws, had been murdered 
by the tyrant into whoso power they had 
fallen. It was not unnatural that they should 
become apprchcuBivo that the gibbets were 
erected witli intentions beyond that of racro 
insult. 

. It svould ho both tedious and nsele.ss to pur- 
sue the course of the negotiation through .all 
its tortuous windings. It m.ay suiHco to say 
timt, .as the arrogance and insolence of Tippoo 
Sultan had been encouraged by the timid sub- 
mission of the Aladras government, fo the 
indications of .a bolder policy led to difTorent 
results. On the 11th of May the long pend- 
ing treaty svas signed. It was based on the 
principle of a restitution of conquests, but no 
compensation was obtained for the ntrocious 


I Ircalmcnl of the English prisoners hy Tippoo 
Sultan. Ilyder Ali had trc.atcd them with , a 
[ cruelty which manifested an utter disregard 
; to the prosorvalion of their lives ; Tippoo Sul- 
tan did not hcsit.atc to employ direct mc.ansto 
deprive them of existence. Cajitain Euniley, 
who led the charge against Tippoo’s guns 
on the fatal da\* of Colonel B-ailliu’s dcfe.at ; 
Lieutenaut Fraser, one of that oflieor’s staff; 
Lieutenant Sampson, a gallant ofiiccr, wlio.so 
name is yet remembered among the Maliral- 
tas ; General Mathews, and many of the 
olficers taken nt Bednore, all perished in cap- 
tivity, and not from natural causes. But tlio 
Britii-h government were too eager for pe.aco 
to inquire rigidi}* into such matters, and too 
weak to protract hostilities in tlio liopo of 
avenging them. 

Between the governor-general and Lord 
M.ac.arlne\’ there had never liccn much cor- 
diality of feeling, nnd the diflicultic.s in which 
the government of Madras w.as placed tended 
to multiply the points of difference. The 
governor-general had a plan for surrendering 
to the tiisam the northern circars, in con- 
sideration of a body of c.avalry to bo furnished 
by lli.at prince. Tliis was opposed by Lotd 
M.acarttiey, .and was never carried into offect. 
I/ord Macartney bad, with much difliculty, 
obt.ainvd from the nabob of Arcot an assign- 
ment of the revenues of the Carnatic for the 
support of tlio war. This was disapproved by 
tlic government of Bcngai, and the assignment 
ordered to be rescinded. Before tlieso orders 
were ta'ceived nt Madras, orders of a contrary 
character arrived from the Court of Directors. 
Thegovemmenlof Bengal, however, stubbornly 
refufed to yield, nnd Lord JIacartney w.a3 
equally immovable. The treaty with Tippoo 
Sultan affonled other grounds of difference. 
It was disapproved by the government of Ben- 
gal, .among other rc,asons, because it did not 
include the n.abob of Arcot ; nnd a new ratifi- 
c.ation, declaring it to extend to that personage, 
was directed to bake pl.acc. Lord Macartney 
again rc.sistcd ; and had the governor-general 
po.s-'cB.scd confidence in the stability of his own 
authority, some violent roc.asurcs might liavo 
resulted from theso disputes. But Hastings 
was now tottering in his seat — lie.avy charges 
were in circulation against him in England, 
nnd ho had despatched an agent thither for 
the dcfcnco of his chamctcrand interests. Tho 
influence of Lonl Marcartney at liomo appc.ared 
to be rising as that of Hastings was declining ; 
he continued to oxcrciso his authority without 
impediment, until, in consequcnco chiefly of 
tho revocation of tho orders of tho Court of 
Directors relating to tho assignment from 
Mahomet Ali, ho rolunbarily relinquished it, 
and w.as ultimately appointed to snccecd to 
tho oifleo of governor-general. 
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OIIAPTEU XII, 

BtRPUTrs wrn cititTT Pison, kaj.mi tu- iir.KAiirH~j),v.vr.p.u or iiaotisom— T nrATy with 
Tin: viziKu or oudk— iiAHTi.vr.n rimcrKim t« i.rcKso\v — iiih urrAHTor.i: rou r.!ici,A:;D. 


It 18 iio\v iicccs-iaty to t-cliirn to tlio ntrnini of 
Ilcngnl, for the purjioto of lolvoitiiig to *01110 
iinpurt.iiit ncl8 of llMliiigR'n govcrtiinulit nut 
Iiitliorto iiotict'd. 

During ttiu wnr ivngwl with Mccr Cojf.iml 
and tlio viT.iur of Ouduj tlic Knglirii Imd rt- 
coivitl nnncHuppnrt from llie It.njali of Uciian-*, j 
mined BuhvuntSingh, Din conduct had iK'on 
sninctiinc* rcg.ardod with (lUspicion ; lint, on tho 
whole, it had afforded *0 much RAtiafiction, 
that it was deemed right to ("ccuro hit) pcacffiii 
po88es8ion of the conntrj* which ho adinini** 
tcrcil hy a rpccial jirovision in the treaty con- 
cluded with the visier. On the dc.ath of ISuI- 
wunt Singh, the British government again 
interfered to procure a continuance of the 
zemindary to hi* son, Cheyt Singh ; and this 
object was effected, the young mjali licing «ub- 
jeeted to tho charge of a con'iiilcraido ]>rc8cnt 
to the vizior, and a Rinali incre.aso of his annual 
tribute. On these conditions, tho vizier granted 
sunnuds confirming Cheyt Singh in the rights 
exercised by his father. Subsequently, by 
virtue of a treaty concluded between the East- 
India Company’ and Aznif-al-Dowlah, the ter- 
ritories ndministcrcd by Clieyt Singli passed 
into the bands of tho former aiitiinrit}*. New 
sunnuds wore granted to Cheyt Singh by the 
British government, confirming liim in tiic 
exercise of the ]x>wcrs and rigiita wiiich he had 
u tiousiy held under tho soubalidar of Oude, 

bject to tho payment of tho s.amo amount of 
•uto, and to an additional sum of about 
ninety thousand rupees levied under tho title 
of nuzzemna. 

When tho war with Fiance rendered it nc- 
ecss,*ii'y for tho Company's govormnent to make 
additional preparations for defence, it was de- 
termined to call upon Cheyt Singh to contribute 
to the object, and ho was required to consent 
to tho establishment of thi-co batt,alions of 
sepoys, to bo raised and maintained at bis ex- 
pense. Tho rajah did not object, and his 
vakeel at Calcutta proposed that tho amount 
of the annual char^ should bo fixed at three 
lacs of rupees. This was deemed insufficient 
by the British authorities, who determined 
that the sum of five lacs was not excessive, 
and required that it should be paid without 
delay. Tho rajah, in conformity with the 
usmal practice of Oriental debtors, endeavoured 
to procrastinate, and tho English resident was 
directed to assume a threatening tone ; but, 
ultimately, that sum was paid as the first 
year’s subsidy. 

The second year brought a fresh demand 
from the British government, and fresh evasions 
on the part of the rajah. After many attempts 


to i-lnilp jiayinent altogether, he fiirniihtd jnrt 
of the reijuirril Miin, hut declared hiiii<ielf un- 
able to cotiipletn it. Hi* inability w.a* not re- 
iiiovcil Until two batbilinn* had b'-en j'Ut in 
motion ngninitliim. lletlicn paid thcLnlaneo 
of the .inliiiily, a* well a* the milit-ary expen* :s 
incurred by lii* re‘i*lnnce. Tiie proceeding* 
of tlin third year differed little from tho*e of 
lliu fi-cotid. After the ordinary delay*, a mili- 
tary force was ordered to advance, but the 
timely Mibtni»'ion of thn rrjah rendered their 
preecnee iinni:cc«*ary. In addition to tlie *ul>- 
Kidy, tile Briti'h gtivernmenl now demanded 
from Cheyt filngh llic a**istancn of a body of 
cav.alry, to b'- nintinucil during the w.ar. The" 
mjali did not comply, and frf*h can«e of irri- 
tation wa* thn* cre.ated. Shortly afterwards 
the time arrived fur demanding tlie fourth 
ye.ar'd subsidy. It w.a* reported and iielicvcd, 
that the rajah had inticritcd great wealth from 
ids father, which lie had secured in two strong 
fortrcspc*, and to which he continued to make 
ye.ariy addition*. To tlicse accnmul.ation* the 
eye of the governor-general w.as directed for a 
twofold purpose. Ho decmerl tiio conduct of 
tho rajah cuiitumaeion* and disafTceted, and on 
these ground* deserving bf punidiment. Tlie 
puni.shmcnt of the rajah miglit conveniently ho 
combined with the relief of the necessities of 
tlio British government hy the Infliction of a 
largo pecuniary fine ; and this plan he resolved 
to adopt, llaving secured the consent of his 
co.adjuton>, he departed on a journey to Be- 
nares. At Buxar he was met by Clieyt Singh, 
with n largo fleet of boats. Several interviews 
took place between the governor-general and 
the r.nj.ah, at one of which tho latter placed his 
turban on Ha.slings’s Lap, The governor- 
general, however, continued to prosecute his 
journey to Benares, at which place ho arrived 
on the 14 th of August. Hero ho declined per- 
sonal confcreucc with the rajah, butdcsp.atched 
a letter to him, stating at length tho grounds 
of tho dissatisfaction of the British govern- 
ment, and requiring an answer. The answer, 
as must bare been expected, was unsatisfactory, 
and Hastings chose to regard it as ofiensive. 
His next measure was a strong one. Ho 
ordered the British resident, ^r. Markham, 
to proceed to tho liouso of the raj.ah, and put 
him under arrest. The resident executed the 
order without difficulty, tho rajah calmly sub- 
mitting. 

While the governor-general was preparing to ' 
carry out the design to which the seizure of the 
rajah’s person was prcliminaTy, he was in- 
formed that large bodies of armed men had ar- 
rived from Bamnaghur, and had proceeded to 
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the rajah’s house. The guard placed over the 
r;ynh consisted of tiro companies of grenadier 
sepoys, who were stationed in an enclosed 
square which surrounded the rajah's apart- 
ments, By some extraordinary neglect, tliese 
troops had been sent without ammunition. 
To supply the want^ ' another company of 
sepoys was subsequently despatched, hut on 
their .arrival they found their p.assage disputed 
by a multitude of .armed men, who had sur- 
rounded the house and blockaded all the ave- 
nues. The British party were thus unable to 
advance to the succour of the troops in the 
square, who were attacked by the najah’s men, 
and, being unprovided with the means of re- 
sistance, were speedily cut to pieces. In the 
confusion, the rajah left the house by a wicket 
which opened to the river, and by means of 
turbans tied together, descended the steep 
bank to a boat, which was waiting to convey 
him to the opposite shore. Those to whom he 
owed his esc.ape followed him ; and the oom- 
p.any of British sepoys who had arrived too 
late to aid their companions, took possession 
of the place where they had been slaughtered. 
The departure of Cheyt Singh’s men in the 
train of theii; master delivered the governor- 
general and his attendants from apprehensions 
which it was by no means unreason.able to 
entertain. Had they proceeded to the gover- 
nor-general’s quarters, ho and eveiy English- 
man with him must have fallen an easy prey. 
This catastrophe was averted, and the esc-ape 
is probably to be attributed to the irregularity 
and disorder which marked the entire proceed- 
ings ending in the rescue of the rajah. 

Hastings now found himself involved unex- 
.pectedly in actual w.arfare. An attack was 
planned upon Ramnaghur, one of the principal 
strongholds of the najah. This failed through 
the perversity of the commander of a detach- 
ment, who, by a premature and ill-judged 
movement, brought his party into a situation 
where, in the language of Hastings, they were 
“annihilated rather than defeated.” In the 
mean time, Hastings became alarmed for his 
own position, which there was reason to believe 
was intended to be attacked. The opinion of 
a council of officers coincided with that of the 
governor-general, that retreat was desirable, 
and the party in consequence moved to Chun- 
arghur. The rajah continued to solicit peace, 
but Hastings did not condescend even to 
answer his communications. 

At Chunarghur, however, he continued to 
be dreadfully distressed for money and provi- 
sions. Supplies and reinforcements at length 
arrived, and after some minor successes, it wiis 
resolved to attack the fortresses of Cheyt Singh. 
Pateeta was taken by Major Popham by storm ; 
and on the same day Major Crabb defeated a 
party who endeavoured to intercept his advance 
to the pass of Sackroot, on which an attempt 
was to be made simultaneously with the attack 
on Pateeta. ' 

Cheyt Singh had not expected that the Eng- 
lish would venture to attack him, and the 


I concurrent success of Major Fophiim and Major 
I Crabb filled him with alarm. He fled in the 
i direction of Bidzeghur, where a principal part 
of his treasure was deposited, and thither he 
was pursued by Major Popham. lu the mean 
time the governor-general returned to Benares, 
to make arrangements for the administration 
of the country, a duty which it was declared 
i Cheyt Singh had forfeited the right to perfprm. 
The zemindary was bestowed on the son of a 
daughter of Bulwunt Singh. His age was 
nineteen, and it might have been presumed 
that he would have been held competent to 
exercise the duties of his office in person. But 
from some cause which does not appe<ar, this 
did not meet the views of the governor-general/ 
and the actual management of the country was 
committed to the father of the new zemindar, 
under the title of Naib. Contemporaiy with 
these arrangements, the annual payment from 
the zemindar to the Company was considerably 
raised. 

M.ajor Popham advanced toWiirds Bidzeghur, 
and on his approfich Cheyt Singh withdrew, 
taking with him as much wealth as he could 
secure. His wife and mother remained, and 
in their names the fortress was defended with 
considerable resolution. A surrender was pro- 
posed, on condition of securing to the widow 
of Bulwunt Singh the possession of her pro- 
perty and the administration of a . specified 
pergunnah. The latter condition was obviously 
objectionable ; and as the ranee claimed all 
the property within the place, alleging that 
her son hiid carried away all that belonged to 
him, compliance with the former would have 
left the captors nothing but the barren posses- 
sion of the fortress. The conditions were 
accordingly refused, under the orders of the 
governor-general, and the place finally surren- 
dered on the single stipulation of personal 
protection to the prisoners. Some treasure, 
though far less than was expected, was found 
within the fortress ; but no part of it was des- 
tined to recruit the Company’s exhausted 
treasury. It was seized and appropriated by 
the military as prize. Major Popham, it is 
said, was not disposed to approve of this act, 
but he was overawed by the clamour of his 
officers. This was a serious disappointment 
to Hastings. He had calculated on raising a 
large sum by way of fine on Cheyt Singh — ^the 
resistance offered on behalf of the zemindar 
had rendered it necessary to incur expense in 
military operations, and when a portion of 
treasure was secured, it was diverted to private 
benefit, the finances of government being bur- 
dened instead of relieved by the operations in 
Benares. Foiled in the principal object of his 
visit to Benares, the governor-general sought 
to obtain an advance from the officers by way 
of loan for the use of government ; but those 
who had so promptly seized the spoil 'were too 
careful to place any part of it in danger. 

The spirit which Hastings manhested to- 
wards Cheyt Singh was so intensely bitter as 
almost to force an inquiiy whether the public 
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of his respect for tlio governor-general, which 
wftfl .icccptcd. Tins, too, w.afl .applied to pub- 
lic purposes ; but. .at the i^amc time, itnlTordcd 
opportunity for the employment of n ftcrics of 
disguises nnd misrcpresout.ationR on the part 
of Hastings, for which, ns the money wns 
cmploj'cd properly, though obt.ained dishonour- 
.ably, It is diflicult to find a motive, except in 
tbo govcrnor-gcuer.al’s unconquerable love of 
mystciy. 

Hastings has been -accused of intending to 
appropriate it to himself, but tlio evidence 
docs not susLain the ch.argc. Tlic gift of the 
visicr, however, ho certainly destined to his 
personal benefit, and, in this instance, he 
entered on the purpose which he had in view 
in a manner far more direct than was usual 
with him. Ho did not advise the Court of 
Directors of the transaction until four months 
after it had t.akcn place. A part of the sum 
only had then been paid, for the vizier's 
treasury did not overflow with money. For 
the rcm.aindcr, bills had been given, the 
amount of which was eventually realized, 
though tardily, and with difficulty. Having 
st.ateti the fact to the Court, and promised to 
render a faithful account, ll.astings, without 
any preparation, or the suggestion of any 
rc.asons in sujmort of the request, coolly added. 
“ If you shall adjudge the dejiosit to me, I 
shall consider it the most honourable .appro- 
bation and reward of my Labours, nnd I wish 
to owe my fortune to your bounty.” The gift 
of a hundred thouRand pounds h.as not often 
been asked with so little ceremony. Tire 
application w.as not comjilied with. 

The visit of the vizier to Hastings was, 
however, productive of more important results 
than the transfer of ten lacs of rupees from 
that ]<rincc to thu Comjvany, or their governor- 
general. A now treaty w.as concluded between 
the British government nnd the ruler of Oude, 
one main object of which w.as to relievo the 
Latter from burdens which ho declared himself 
un.ablc'to bear. His stipulated p.aymcnts to 
the Company had fallen greatly into nrrear ; 
the m.aintenancc of the Bntish troops in Oude 
w.as thrown upon the government to which 
they belonged ; and though the charge w.as 
regularly carried to the account of the vizier, 
there seemed little or no prospeet of tho respec- 
tive entries ever being neutralized by a record 
of corresponding p.aymcnts on the opposite 
page. Under these circumst.anccs, tho con- 
tinuance of tho British force in Oude to its 
existing extent w.as, not without re.ason, 
regarded by Hastings ns desirable for neither 
party ; tho British government making an 
outlay which it could ill afford ; the vizier 
adding to a debt, .already large, which there 
was but little probability of being speedily 
reduced. It w.as therefore provided by the 
new treaty, that a portion of tho British force 
should be withdrawn. Other reasons were 
assigned by the governor-general in justifica- 
tion of this p.art of the treaty. He alleged, 
and most probably with trutli, that tho 
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distance at which tho troops were pLaced from 
the government to which they were responsible 
exempted the officers from duo control, afforded 
opportunity for unwarranbable emoluments, 
and diffused tho contagion of pecul.ation and 
rap.acity throughout tho army. Further, ho 
represonied that tho number of British officers, 
civil nnd roilit-aiy, at the court nnd in the 
service of the vizier, their vast influence and 
enormous .emoluments, were not only injurious 
to tho revenue and authority of the prince, 
but exposed tho British nation and govern- 
ment to tho envy and rc.scntmcnt of the people 
of tho country, by excluding the vizier’s native 
servants nnd adherents from honours and 
rewards to which they might reasonably aspire. 
In proof of tho purity of his motives in con- 
senting to a reduction, Hastings appealed to 
the facts that ho w.as thereby diminishing the 
p.'itronagc of himself nnd his colle.agucs, nnd 
incurring the resentment of those injuriously 
affected by tho .arrangements, as well as of 
their long train of friends .and connections. 

The* second article of the treaty, after 
reciting that great distress had .arisen to the 
vizier from the military power and dominion 
as.nimcd by tho j.aghirc<Lars, provided that the 
vizier should be at liberty to resume such 
jaghircs ns he might find necessary, with a 
reserve that, in nil eases where the Company 
w.as guarantee, tho amount of the net collec* 
tion should, on the resumption of the Lands, bo 
paid in ready money to the dispossessed jng- 
hiredar, through tho British resident. 

Tlio third article rcLatcd to Fyzool.a Klian. 
This w.as the chief whoso protracted resistance 
had for some time defend the final termina- 
tion of the Rohill.a w.ar. hlorc fortunate than 
some of bis companions in arms, he obtained 
by treaty the grant of certain districts of con- 
sidcmblo value, binding himself, in return, to 
rct.ain in his service not more th.an five thou- 
sand troop.s, and in time of w.ar to assist the 
vizier with two or three thous-and, according 
to his ability. To this treaty Fyzoola Khan 
w.as very anxious to obtain the guarantee of the 
British government, nnd he finally succeeded. 
On -the brc.aking out of the French war, the 
English sought assistance from Fyzoola Khan. 
Some was afforded, but not enough to meet 
their necessities or wishes, nnd the vizier w.as 
requested to demand from Fyzoola Khan the 
aid of five thous.and horse. The answer of the 
chief w.as to tho effect that his force consisted 
of only two thousand horse and three thousand 
foot; that the former were at the service of 
the British government, and th.at part of them 
were actually so employed; but that the three 
thousand font were waanted at home, and that 
without them the collections could not bo 
made. The governor-general thought fit to 
reg.ard this answer as evasive, and, with the 
concurrence of his council, directed the British 
resident at Lucknow to demand three thousand 
horse from I^-zoola SUian. The demand was 
made and refused; but the refusal was 8oft>- 
by .an offer to furnish two thousand^ '..v 
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one thoiiBand foot ; an offer whicli tho instruc- 
tions. of the British negotiator did not permit 
him to accept. The vizier, therefore, proposed 
tho resumption of tho jaghire of Eyzoola 
Khan ; and tho third article of tho treaty of 
Chunarghnr declared that tho chief had, hy 
his breach of treaty, forfeited tlio protection 
of the English ; a declaration followed by a 
provision perniitling the vizier, “when time 
should suit,” to resume the jaghirc, paying to 
tho chief its value as recognized by the treaty, 
after deducting the charges of tho troops which 
he stood "engaged to furnish by treaty," 
tho amount of which was to bo paid to tho 
Company. 

In quitting this subject it is only necessary 
to state, that Eyzoola Khan was not dispos- 
sessed of his dominions — that his military 
service was ultimately commuted for a pecu- 
niary payment, on which occasion Hastings 
g-ave a true version of the treaty between tho 
vizier and his dependant, and represented tho 
great advantages of thus getting rid of "an 
article of a trc.aty, which was of such a tenor 
and so loosely worded, that tho vizier could 
never have derived any real .advantage from 
it.” • ■ 

Tlio fourth article of the now treaty with the 
vizier related to tho withdrawal of the British 
resident from Furruckab.ad, and requires no 
notice here. All these articles wore suggested 
by tho vizier, and conceded for. 'his grati- 
fication. In return, ' the governor-general 
demanded nothing, but offered to tho vizier 
an abundance of good advice with respect to 
tho reduction of unnecessary expense, and 
the regular and orderly management of his 
finances, to which the prince engaged to 
attend. 

Tho second article of tho treaty, that which 
\.relatcd to the general resumption of jaghircs, 
'l^v.aB the most important in its consequences. 
"Among those affected by it were two females 
of high rank — one tho. mother of tho reigning 
prince, the other his grandmother. Tliese 
ladies wore endowed with jaghires for their 
maintenance, which were now doomed to oon- 
fisc.'ition ; thus leaving them dependant for 
their future support on tho good pleasure of 
the vizier, or on the power and inclination of 
tho British government to compel him to per- 
form bis engagements. The begums knew the 
character of their miserable relative too well 
to place any confidence in him, and the recent 
conduct of the govcrnor-gencr.al was not such 
.as could lend them to entertain much respect 
for English faith. 

In addition to tho jaghires with which they 
were endowed, the begums possessed con- 
siderable treasure. Tho vizier bad long coveted 
the possession of this ; and Hastings, feeling 
that nothing could bo more convenient to tho 
finances of tho British government than a 
transfer to the vizier of wealth which would 
immediately undergo a second transfer to the 
treasury of Bengal in liquidation of his debt, 
strenuously rccoitiincuded the execution of the 
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vizier’s long-chcrishcd wish. It is true that 
to the younger begum tho good faith of tho 
British government had been pledged for tho 
protection of her property. In considcr.ation 
of sums .amounting to moro than six hundred 
thousand pounds, advanced by her to meet tho 
exigencies of her son, tho Company had 
solemnly guaranteed to her tho full and entire 
enjoyment of her estates, effects, and jaghires. 
Subsequently to this agreement, both ladies 
had occasion to seek tho protection of tho 
British government ng.ainst their relation, and 
its interference was afforded in a manner 
which evinced a just apprcci.ation of the re- 
spective positions of all tho parties concerned. 
In favour of tho elder bc^m, who had no 
el.aim of right upon tho Company’s government, 
tho resident at Oudo was directed simply to 
remonstmto. With reg.ard to the younger 
begum, whoso property that government had 
bound itself to defend, a higlicr tone was 
assumed. Tho resident w.as directed to afford 
her support in all tiio rights she possessed in 
virtue of the treaty concluded between her 
and her son, under tho guarantee of tho Com- 
pany. Notwithstanding this treaty — notwith- 
standing tho subsequent formal recognition of 
its binding force, Hastings had, by an equally 
solemn instrument, consented to tho depriva- 
tion of tho begum of her jaghirc, and to tho 
confiscation of hor mov.ablo property. It was 
necessary to find reasons for tho spoliation, 
'riio two following are those assigned by 
Hastings and his friends First, that tho 
wealth of the younger begum belonged of right 
to tho reigning prince ; that it had either 
been improperly alienated from him by his 
father and predecessor, or fraudulently appro- 
priated by nis mother, and th.at hor retention 
of it w.as at variance with the Mahometan law. 
Secondly, that both tho begums were .actuated 
by feelings of hostility to the British govern- 
ment ; that they had encouraged the rebellion 
of Cheyt Singh, and had excited di8tnrb.ancc8 
in other places. The first of these reasons is 
not very formidable. If the begum had really 
no right to the wealth which she possessed, 
how came the British government to recognize 
tho existence of her right, and formally engage 
to defend it 1 'Hie objection, if valid, came too 
late. Tho governor-general and council were • 
precluded hv their own acts from taking 
advantage of it. 

Tlie second head of justification — tho charge 
of hostility to tho English — rests on a vast 
mass of documentary testimony, tho analysis 
of which would fatigue without enlightening 
the reader. It must suffice to observe, that it 
consists of hearsay evidence of the loosest and 
most unsatisfnctoiy character, scarcely merit- 
ing any sort of notice, and certainly far from 
sufficient to justify such a measure as the 
plunder of two women of high rank of all that 
they possessed. An extraordinary effort was 
made to give importance to this evidence by 
the mode in whicii it was taken. It consisted 
of a vast number of affidavits, which were. 
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sworn before tlie chief justice of the Supreme regiment, he directed the nmrch of four, with 
Court of Calcuttn und the judge of the Suddcr a field train ; but the resident w-as apprehen- 
Dewanny Adawlut. It will be recollected sive that the approach of so numerous a force 
that the two titles do not designate two per- would be dis.’igreeable to the vizier, and on 
sons : ^ Sir Elijah Impey, charged with the his suggestiou its march Wtis countermanded, 
administration of justice in two courts subsist- In the mean time Mr, Middleton applied him- 
ing under two different authorities, found self to quicken the flickering energy of the 
time, notwitbsUnding, to exercise magisterial vizier, and at length obtained his authority to 
functions which do not .appear to have devolved seize the kellah at Fyzabad, in which the 
upon him in virtue of his connection with younger begum resided. This w'ivs effected 
either. His stormy contests with the governor- without Mooched by a regiment of British 
general lulled into the most soothing calm, he sepoys, supported by a portion of the vizier’s 
was now ready to lacquey the heels of the troops ; the force which had been collected for 
same governor-general, for no higher purpose the defence of the dwelling retiring, aud 
than that of hearing afiSdarits sworn at a place drawing up in front of another house belong- 
where this leviathan of judiciiil dignity could ing to the elder begum, to which the younger 
not, either .is a King’s or Company’s judge, lady had previous^ withdrawn. The vizier 
pretend to .any jurisdiction. The pl<in origi- thereupon issued an order, requiring alt armed 
uated with the cluef justice himself. Hastings men, except his own troops, to depart beyond 
was preparing a narrative to vindic<ite his the precincts of the town, under p.iin of being 
own conduct in relation to Benares and Oude. attacked. Some delay took place in yielding 
Tenderness for the reputation of the governor- obedience to the order ; but the two principal 
geuer.ll induced the learned judge to suggest, eunuchs attached to the establishment of the 
with more ze.il than politeness, that the people younger begum surrendering themselves, the 
of England would not believe Hastings on his town was soon evacuated by tbeir armed fol- 
own word, .lud that it would be advisable to towers. After an interval' of a few da 3 ’s, .in 
support his statement by affidavits. The arrangement w.is made, the begnm undertaking 
governor-gener.ll thereupon inquired whether to surrender all the treasure which had belonged 
Sir Elij.ib Impey would receive the necessary to the former vizier. 

affidavits, and the ever-re<idy judge promptly The process of surrender commenced, but 
complied. The resident and bis assistant proceeded with a tardiness proportioned to the 
appe.ir generally to have procured the deposi- repugn.mce with which it was undertaken, 
tions, the chief justice swore the party offering To quicken its progress, the two confidential 
them, and thus was this remarkable body of advisers of’.the begnm were put in irons and 
evidence collected. restrained from food. To relieve themselves. 

The execution of the design which Hastings these persons entered into an engagement for 
had thus prepared to justify was, however, the payment of a large sum ; but, in fnlfiliiug 
more tardy than he had either wished or its terms, the usual proportion of orieutal 
expected. From timidity, or some other cause, delay and evasion was not w.inting. After' 
the vizier was slow in carrying out the views various attempts to extort payment by appeals 
which he appeared to entertain in common to the fears of the prisoners, they were removed 
with the governor-general. On the part of to Lucknow. The following letter was .id- 
the hegnms there w.is neither timidity nor dressed to the officer of the guard there by 
vacilLition. They remonstrated against the Mr. Johnson, the acting resident: — “The 
impending alienation of their property. They Nabob having determined to inflict corporal 
prepared to follow up remonstrauce by resist- punishment upon tbe prisoners under your 
ance ; and so iormidable did their preparations guard, this is to desire that bis officers, when 
appear to the British resident, that be re- they shall come, may have free access to 
quested a regiment of sepoys to support the the prisoners, <ind be permitted to do with 
vizier’s officers. It is here necessary to observe, them .is they sluill see proper; only taking 
that Mr. Bristow, who had been reluctantly care that they le<ive them .always under j'our 
re-appointed to the office of resident .it Oude, cbaige.” It is not cle.ir w'hether the infliction 
in consequence of the comp,ict with Francis, of direct torture was actually intended, or 
liad been again removed, and his place supplied whether this letter w.is ovily a sew expedient 
by Hastings’s attached follower, Mr. Middle- to work upon thefe<irofthcmiBeTableprisoners, 
ton. This was in open disregard of the orders in the expectation ofdrawing forth a little more 
of the Court of Directors ; but such acts on money. There is no proof that the order was 
the part of the governor-general had become ever acted upon, and as the prisoners do not 
so frequent, that they saircely c.i11 for notice, appear to have compLiioed of any severities 
avoept where it is necessary to enable the exceeding those that they h.id previously suf- 
reader properl}’ to understand the events pre- fered, the presumption is, that imprisonment, 
sented to him. fetters, and deprivation of food, constituted 

The governor-general, resolved that ibe tbe sum of tbeir sufferings. Still it is lament- 
designs of the vizier should not miscarry for able to find tbe n.ime of a servant of tbe British 
w.int of a sufficient force, proposed to answer government .ittached lo a letter avowedljr 
the call of Mr. Middleton with an exlraordi- • sanctioning the use of torture as the means of 
nary degree of libcKditj’. Instead of one ’ extorting money. Nor can it even be denied 
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hiB otvn services to proceed to Lucknow, nud, 
though upposed in council, he succeeded in 
carrying this point also. On the 17th of 
I'ebruaiy ho departed ou his journej’, and, 
passing through Jlcuarcs, had nu -opportunity 
of witnc.wing the wretclicd stale of tlio dis- 
tricts formerly admiiiistcrcd by Clicyt Singh. 
Tlic manager first appointed to act for the 
r.ajah had been dismissed, because he did uot 
malic his payments with punctuality, llis 
Fucces.oor, acting upon the principle that tho 
sum fixed for tlio rovenno must bo collected, 
had subjected the inhabitauts to terrible ex- 
actions, which, together with a long-continued 
drought, had reduced the country to dcv.asta- 
tion. At Lucknow, where he arrived on tho 
t!7lh ^r.arch, the principal business of Hastings 
w.as to make arrangements for tho payment of 
the vir.ier’s debt to the Companj’, hut ho also 
took the opportimit}' of restoring to the be- 
gums a portion of tho jaghircs of which they 
liad recently been violentlj* deprived. This 
net is more difficult to bo accounted for than 
that by which the ladies were despoiled. It 
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is true that tho treatment of tho begums had 
been severely animadverted upon at home, but 
ll.asting.s was not in Ibo habit of paying much 
attention to such circumstances ; and it is 
somowh.at remarkable that, after denouncing 
tho ])rinccsscs as the inveterate enemies of the 
British government, watching for opportunitic.s 
of undermining it and anxiously desiring its 
destruction, ho now spoke of both ladies .as 
being entirely in his interest, and expressed 
his belief that their influence with tho vizier 
would be exercised beneficially for the country 
which he represented. Tho reader who h.as 
followed tho history of Hastings to this period 
will, however, have beconio accustomed to 
these sudden changes, and h.avc ceased to feel 
any surprise at them. On tho 27th of August 
Hastings quitted Lucknow, and on his way 
through Benares endeavoured to restore some 
degree of order, tho countr 3 ' being .almost 
without a government. Ho arrived in Calcutta 
early in November, and in Februaty following 
embarked lor England. 


HASTINGS BETUENS TO ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ixDi.vK qnrsTiojfs urronr. — misistertai. cn.vsoES--isDiA uiti. op inn 

CO.\UTIOK SIIXISTRY — Ifll. I'ITT’.*i mt.T,— .VPrAIR OP TtlR tr.VEOB OF AKCOT— IHPE.VOHltE.N*T 


OP WAP.nr..V UASTIXCH— HIS .VCOUITTAL ASD 

Bv .an act of parliament pas.sed in tho yc.ar 
1779, the powens of tho existing government 
of Bengal were continued for ouo year ; by 
another act, passed in 17S0, thej’ wero 
renewed for ono j'car more. In 1781 an act 
w.as passed, hy which tho right of tho Company 
to their exclusive trade and to the territorial 
]iosscssiun5 of India w.as confirmed to them 
until the expiration of three j'c.ars’ notice, to 
be given by parliament after the 1st of Afarch, 
1791. In the same session an act was passed 
to remedj' tho abuses of the Supreme Court. 
This session also produced tho appointment of 
a select and a secret committee of tho House 
of Commons on Indian afiairs, tho one pro- 
posed by the opposition, the other ly the 
minister. Each committee made numerous 
and voluminous reports. 

India, indeed, continued to occupj', in an 
unusual degree, tho .attention of parliament. 
In hLay, 1782, a resolution, condemnatoiy of 
tlie conduct of Hastings!, was voted by the 
House of Commons, and the Court of Direc- 
tors resolved to recall him. In tliu general 
court Hastings was move fortunate, a con- 
siderable majority declaring against his recall. 

Other resolutions subsequently p.asscd the 
House of Commons, aifecting various persons, 
and among them the king’s chief justice, the 
Company’s chief judge of the SudderDewanny 
Adiiwlut, and tho governor-general’s taker of 
affidavits. Sir Elijah Impey. Tlio House 
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addressed tho Crown, praying for his recall, 
and an order to that effect was transmitted. 
Impc.achmcnt was threatened, but not carried 
into effect. 

A period w.as approaching when tho excite- 
ment previously existing on Indian affairs, 
grc.at.as it had been, w.as to bo incre.a.sed. The 
ministry of Lord North had fallen early in the 
year 1782. The feeble and short-lived admi- 
nistrations of tho m.arquis of Rockingham 
and carl of Shelburne followed in succession. 
Tho latter w.as destroyed by the force of tho 
united parties of hir. Fox and Lord North, 
whoso triumph introduced a cabinet famous 
in the history of British party as the Coalition 
Ministry. The two sections of which this 
ministry was composed had been long eng.aged 
in determined hostility to e.ach other. The 
habitual urbanity of Lord North had restrained 
him from indulging in the furious invective of 
his opponents, but tho violence of their lan- 
guage tew.ards him had been unmeasured: 
yet they were now his allies — a common desire 
to storm the scat of power having brought 
together men whose differenees appeared irre- 
concilable. They had succeeded : the seals of 
office were theirs, but not the confidence of 
the Crown, nor the good-will of the people. 
By tlie king they were hated. Mr. Fox and 
his party he had long disliked, and his Late 
favourite. Lord North, by his union with that 
party, had lost for ever the confidence of his 
H 2 
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f 'tt."!, C-iUf.l fMtio ] 7 ?l. lir. tiiovol for li'.ivc (o briii'r in 

jhf v.liirli lit* a bill for tlio Ix.'tttT Rovenuiiciit .*11111 iiminjjo- 
to mj'j* '!■?, n -joc-'.r.l ti;n{ IJ'i’li.-iH'o j:ncnt of tin; alfairt of tlip Ki«l-Ii)ilia Coiiifotiy. 
v.t*.*! I jt> fiil^o inn) by f.iljo’.irsiiTi:; !o tlio ii*-xt = ll< Ic.iilinj; pr-ivi'-ion w.n*>, “ tli.'it .a board 
t’.ay. Till’- w.'.-v <>ji; ' <'^ 5 '-o.j>i*c.ally by Ivor’ “iboiil'l bo iii<ititiitial, (o bo r.pjmiiitcd by his 
ritr.wiril.na, v.lio v.a* in *!ii' bill .*1“ {bo ‘innjc ly, I'oiisi-tin^ of on*? of the principal 

fir'*. of !lio fOpTior b nnl. The ,focrc{.*irips of i;!.ato, the clir.liccllor of tho 

lUibo of lV-ti!.in.i, tbn n* ininal bovl of iho j Kxfbcrjtirr f'r tbo time boinsr, anti a cert.ain 
r.iltnini'tratii-n, f.'Hutcrtl, .Mnl alirr'oil {« an miinbrr of the privy coiincilJon',” to Mhich 
rs.tm'mlin.ary rnnionr Mlii.h had bfrn riteii- , U-aTil the tlr'ipa!ohc« of the Conip.any were to 
latv.l pr>'tty jjrni'rally, in ivliirh. ho i.-.id, th** b" ('.ibniitlol for approval. The bill w.is 
rnnir of {ho niP'l !~.fTi'il rbar.ao!<-r in ibo broncht in, ps»'cd IIuoiikIi the earlier .'i'ager, 
hirtrdotn lia'l bcrti r.fp'-i^id. .and ti'** name of and then, on a division, bot. Mr. Ptis immr* 
a noble Inril, he hop-sl. ab'.J»‘ d. Tii" dtihe of diatr-ly moved for le.avi> to btin;^ in a bill on 
Uifbr.iot.d fp'-?;e more tli'tinc'.ly, and read the Kaim* Mibjeet. bnl no pre^rc.'*! \rn.i made 
fro:;! a miiij-'.erial nev, •'■paper .an .'.rtiele an* with it. Ilio conlt-.l iK'tivoen tbo two parties 
nfinndr." the pti'v.aler.ce «if a rrp.art, tbr.t hi' found «>!bor matter of eseltcinent, ivhich kept 
majesty had iviihdrawn liis apptnlntioii frntn the Honscof Commons in a porpcttwl heal till 
ibf I'lv {-India liill, and hi* r'lifidetice from thet’lth March, when parlianitntiv.asdi!.:olved. 
there l-.y T.hem il vas franieil. in c.'‘:i*'/'<|uence Jn the nexr |wirliatnent the hal.ancoof parties 
of an inten ieivwitb I'atl ’JVni]‘!e. but Iti’alin;; was rrvrrred, and the minister had a powerful 
the f.imi'!'.r .-.s a fal rieatien. Karl 'JVjnple tnajorily. On the “nd July he intrfidncod an 
tin tvnji.'n le e. asnl .e.dr-.ittr-l that the kin;.; , India Itill, {v'cmblim: in its principal pro- 
had honntirod him nitli a eonferenr', in v.hich ’visions that which had hcca Inat in the pre- 
he bad p.ivfi certain .advir-. What that ce.iitij: le-eion. It ivas opjto»'‘d vehemently iiy 
adtiee w.i», he wo’lhl not t'.ate; l-tll lie was the rnalilioii parly, but pas'cd the Jiotlli.* o 
ready, he laid, to {eil tloir loribbips what il Commons on the C.^th Jiily. It pa««cd tho 
w-aa net—it wsa not friendly t‘i the principle I/«nls with far j^reater e.".-?, .and ultimately 
and r.bject of jl.c India T.ill, Aftir r-jm** lacamelaw. 

further disft!* inn, .a umtion to po-itsiiie the- I'nri nine the train of home nfiain--, avu find 
further lii-attniT of evi'lei.e* till the fidhiivin:: the d'dil' of the naboh of Atvol oecnpyin;; tho 
cl.ay wa* carri'si. On that day ib.o bti‘inr-f,.a{tentinnof tlieConrtof Din-Ttore, theoovoni- 
svas si-'titneil, and on thed.ay aficr, the motion |mi n! lJo.ard of Commi*'ioner.*, and the Iloinio 
that '* the bill b- «• .mmitl'd '* wn' lo'l by n .of <*.tniuinn«, Ity the act of 17 S 4 , an in* 
majority of r.iiiitccii. lids w.as tin* rc-iilt of'ijv.tTy into tbi" rnbjcel bad been rcnulrcd. 
the intcrvjcv.' t.f Kail Temple with the bin;:,; Ti’io Conti of Jiirrctom proeccdcil to c.arry 
and of the a«ccrlaini'd fact that his niaje-ty ' into ctfi-ct the intention of the net, .and framed 
di-aj-jirevi'd nflhc bill. Many f>et,r< who had ,a de- patch, aildtt.-'cd to llic eovcnior and 
intm'tv.l their pioaiea to miri-ters, witlidrvw |conncil of Madras, requirin;; liicm to enter 
them, and the prince ofM'alfs, who two d.ay.s iniwn a full invc'ti.'mtion. 3 lut the .authority 
b* had voted with miniitcrs on the qnc--.l«iili which the ourt had to co-oporato took 
‘ion of adjonnimi 111, on till ( orca'ion r.b'* nt'al 'a ilitTcrcnl view. The newly constituted 
him*e!{ tiwni the houre. 'J'lic fate of the [ Itoaid of t’ommi.-'ionor?, at tho head of which 

minirtry, ns will a' the of th'* bill, war*} was >fr. Jlundas, declared that no such in- 
now rcaled. They had r till an oxcrwhclmiii" isjuiry a*! that jiropo'cd by the Court of J)i-. 
majority in the lloii'o of Ctimmons ; but, I rectors, was rii-ccs«.aiy, -and, dividing tho 
rnrotirageil by the decision of the npjter Imncp^ jaUeged debts into three cla.BSC.s, they re.solvcd 
the fovervign resolved to di'ini''s tiioin. Tlie that tho necuniit of tho wholo rlioiiM ho mn(lo 
mode in s'.diieh this was efTect's! was i.ingnlaily up svith interest, and that a portion of tho 
expre-'ive of the roy.al dirapprohaiion. At revenues of the Carnatic should bo annually 
twelve <»‘elo:-k on tlie nipbl of the JlUi of set apart fur tlie liquidation. 
l)i<;einltcr, a mes-engcr delivered to tbo two lliiswas cilbcr a Inincntnblo error of jmlg- 
n'crebariis of state an onlor front tbo king, inciit or a ciilp.ablo bre.ach of duly. Thccl.aiins 
that llicy sboiibl ilelivcr up the seals of tbeir of the alleged crcditoni of tho nabob of Arcot 
•diices, and send them liy llio under score- were s.urroundcd by circiinistaiiccs of tho 
t,aric.«, Mr. I*r.aser and Jfr, Nepean, ns a liiglicst degree of fluspicion. If over there 
personal interview would ibo dis.agrcc.able to ■were claims svliicb called for minuto and 
iiiiii." Tlio seals, as soon as delivered, were searching inquiry, such were thc.se. Tho 
given to Karl 'J’cmplc, wholly letter -annmmcf.al coiiiso taken by the ministry upon this quos- 
to tho n'lnaining momberjof the cabinet tlicir tion tended to cast great discredit upon them, 
dismission from oflice. and to nirurd to tho opposition farourablo 

A new minisliy was forlhwUh formed, of ground of attack. On tlio 2 Sth of I'chmary, 
which Mr. William Pitt, then only twenty- ITS.*?, Mr. Tox called tho nttciitioii of tho 
three years of .ago, bccamo the bead; but ho Hoii.se of (/ommotis to tho suhjcct, .and moved 
fiinml an inlraetablo House of Coniiiions, for tho ])apcrs couiicclcd with the inquiry 
iipainst whose opposition ho for sovend weeks The motion w.as lo.st, ns wore 'two . 
contended without ctfect. On tho lltli of iiiotioiis in tho House of Lords ; bo 
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ACQTJITTAli OF HASTINGS ' [a-d. 1795. 

' Burke having concluded his task, Fox rose In the prosecution of the charge relating to 
to state the course which the managers, on the receipt of presents, a'arious questions arose 
behalf of the Commons, proposed to pursue, as to the admissibility of evidence ; the raana- 
It was to treat each charge separately ; to gers continually claiming an exemption from 
open it, and then await the prisoner’s defence the ordinary rules of the courts, and the Peers 
before proceeding to another. The Lord invariably deciding that they were bound by 
Chancellor inquired whether this course would them. In this manner the session of 1789 
be agreeable to the counsel for the accused ; was consumed ; aud when half only of the 
they objected, as it must have been anticipated charge relating to the receipt of presents had 
that they would. The Lords withdrew to con- been proceeded with, the considenition of the 
eider the point, and determined that the entire remainder was postponed to a future session, 
case for the prosecution must he opened before Hastings complained of being subjected for so 
the prisoner was called on for his defence, great a length of time to the anxiety of remain- 
Tbis decision was obviously just and reason- ing on trial. His coinplaint'was just, but it 
able. The mode of proceeding proposed by w.as couched in a tone of affected and orer- 
the managers was contrary to the practice of strained humility, ludicrously contrasting with 
all courts of justice, aud its adoption would the an'ogant chiiracter of the man. The next 
have been an actofcrueltytowardstheprisoner, session was wasted in the same manner as the 
by subjeeting him to the chance of being en- preceding. Parliament was then dissolved, 
tangled in snares and pitfalls from which and a question arose, whether the impeach- 
neither discretion nor innocence might be able ment did not abate by tbe dissolution. After 
to .preserve him. mnch delay, both houses determined that it 

The first charge opened against Hastings re- did not ; and, on the 23rd of May, 1791, pro- 
lated to his conduct towards Cheyt Singh, and ceedings were renewed in Westminster Hall, 
tbe court was addressed on this subject by Another charge, imputing corruption in various 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey. In the examination of forms, w.os opened, and with this the managers 
witnesses which followed, a fresh difference intimated their intention of closing their case, 
arose between the managers and the counsel On the 2nd of Jnne Hastings read his defence, 
for the prisoner. A witness called by the and with this the proceedings of the session 
former having answered a question put by one dosed. 

of them in the negative, was asked whether he Two succeeding sessions, those of 1792 and 
had not, on a former occasion, answered tbe 1793, were occupied by tbe speeches of counsel 
same question in the affirmative. Hastings’s and the examination of witnesses in defence 
counsd objected, on the known principle that of Hastings. In that of 1794, the managers 
a party must not discredit his own witness, proceeded to reply to the case of tbe accused, 
The point was decided by the Lords against and to adduce evidence in disproval of it ; and 
the managers. their labonrs occupied all the time allotted by 

The second charge brought forward related the House of Lords to the trial during that 
to the begums of Oude. It was opened by session. In 1795, the long-protracted pro- 
iV - Adam, who was followed by Mr. Pelham, ceedings were at last brought to a close. On 
- i..=n days were spent in hearing evidence, tbe 23rd of April, in that year, Hastings was 
"r which Sheridan summed up in a speech acquitted on most of tbe articles of charge by 
-c.' or only to the opening speech of Burke in large majorities, and on some unanimously. 

, its exciting effect. Ho further progress Wiis Thus terminated this most extraordinary trial, 
made during this session. The trial had occu- after a duration of seven years, 
pied thirty-five days, and two charges, out of Of the four charges on which the Commons 

a list containing ten times that number, had proceeded, the first afforded no just or reason- 
been entered upon. Further proceedings were able ground for impeachment. Cheyt Singh 
adjourned till tbe next session of parliament, was regarded by the accusers of Hastings as 
The illness of the king and other causes an independent prince, liable only to the pay- 
prevented the resumption of the trial until the ment of an annual tribute, which under no 
21st of April, when a charge of receiving pre- circumstances was to be increased. This was 
Bents was opened by Mr. Burke. Having not his position. He was a disobedient 
occasion in his speeiffi to refer to Himcomar, dependent, and Hastings erred only in medi- 
he used expressions of w'hich Hastings com- tating tbe infliction of a punishment dispro- 
plained by petition to the House of Commons, portioned to the offence. This deserved bhune. 
He said that “Hastings h.ad murdered Hun- but it did not deserve impeachment. The 
comar by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey.” charge respecting the begums was far better 
The language was strong, and its use could be founded. Here the conduct of Hastings 
justified only by reference to the extraordinary merited something more than mere censure, 
latitude of exaggeration in which advocates The charge relating to presents would also 
are accustomed to indulge. In the House of have justly -subjected him to punishment. 
Commons the matter was treated in a great could it have been proved ; but though there 
degree as a party question, and a motion -sub- were many suspicious circumstances, there 
mitted by Mr. Pitt, declaring that the House was nothing amounting to legal evidence, 
had given Mr. Burke noauthority to impute rhe Tire same remark will apply to the fourth 
death of Huncomar to Hastings, was carried, charge, implying various acts of a corrupt 
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ClIAl’TEU XIV. 
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8UC0F.SSKS— I-Oltn COllKWAI-Ltfl TAin;M THE (:MIJ^A^■n or Tin: AliJIV— OIlMOEf) TO Tliruni: Kr.OJf 
HErOKK REIlTNOArATASr— FimTIIKR HOBTItATII-M— IHHTirill A115IY AMTARf! A MECO.VD Til!!: IinFORR 
HERINCAl’ATAJt — TREATY WITH TimiO — I’ERMAKEST liETTREMENT 01’ IlENOAIi — Jt.’DICIAI. 
ARRANGEMENTB— I.OIH) CORRWAI.MH RlKCEEnEI) JIY Hilt .lOIII.' MIORE— VIZIER Al.I OF OUDE 
DECLARED ILLEOITIJIATE— DEPARTURE 01' MR JOIIi; UHORE. 


■\VnEK Hnslings resigned tlio govcriunent of 
Hcngiil, the next member ol cmincil wn<t Mr. 
.Toliii Sritc})Iion!Oii, formerly ngont to llio na- 
bob of Arcot, in wbicli clinnacter bo bad been 
received Rome years before by the diiko of 
Grafton, then prime minister. Mr. Jfiicpber- 
son, it will bo recollected, bad at that timo 
given some .advice to tbo minister too agreeable 
to bo rciuRcd. Tbo gnititudc of tbo nobleman 
induced bim to recommend tbo nabob'n agent 
to tbo favour of tbo Court of Director!! of tbo 
£ast-Tndi.a Company, and in conncqucnco be 
w.as .appointed a writer on tbo iifndmaestabliBh- 
ment. By Rome means not explained, tbo 
governor of M.adraa, Lord Bigot, obtained a 
copy of a memorial, believed to bavo been 
iransmitted to tbo nabob of Arcot by Air. 
Alncpliorson, recounting v.arious servicca i-cn- 
dored to Ibc prince in England. It lioing 
deemed improper tbat sucb a paper abould bo 
addressed to a native piinco by a servant of 
tbc Britisb government, an inquiry into tbo 
alleged autborsliip took place. Air. Alacpbcr- 
son's answer w.as evasive ; tbo governor moved 
tliat bo should bo dismissed tbo service, and 
the motion was carried. 

At home. Air. Alacpbcrson's offence was re- 
•ii-ded with greater leniency, and a c.asa was 
' bmitted to the Company’R standing counsel, 
j 'tring his opinion, whetlior be could be 
..atored by a more majority of tbo Court of 
Directors only ; or wbetber, in conformity 
with tbc provisions of an existing act of parlia- 
ment with regard to dismissed servants, the 
concurrence of three-fourths of the directors 
.and three-fourths of the jiroprietors would be 
necessary for his restoration. The opinion of 
the Company’s counsel was to the effect that 
the dismissal was informal, hut that, never- 
theless, Mr. Alncphorson could not bo re- 
stored by tho vote of a simple inajorily of 
the Court of Directors; and ho .added, "it 
is worth while considering, if Air. Alaopher- 
son should be restored, whether ho is a 
'proper person to be continued in the Com- 
pany’s service. He had, in my opinion, too 
much connection with the nabob of Arcot ; 
.and when the Company’s interests and the 
nabob’s are affected, as they will often hap- 
pen, they will gre<atly disturb a man of honour 
and integrity.” Tliis opinion seems not to 
have been satisf.actory, for, about a month 
after ite delivery, another was obtained from 
the solicitor-general, afterwards Lord Lough- 
borough, detei-mining that Mr. Mncpliorson 


w.as plill in the Company’s rervice, tbc dis- 
mis’al having been irregular. Upon this 
npiiiiun tho majority of tbo Court of Directors 
restdved to act, and tbo government of Aladras 
wan apprised that Air. .Slacpbcrjion remained 
in the Company’s service with bis proper 
standing; but it w.as added, "ns bis beha- 
viour war dinrcspcctfiil to your board, and in 
other respects very rcprcbcn'jible, wo direct 
that you give him .a severe reprimand, and 
ncquitiut him that a like conduct will meet 
with a severer puniBlimont.” 

Tho reprimand w.as never received, nor tbo 
danger of the severer punishment incurred. 

1 Air. Alacphcrnon was declared still in the ser- 
Ivicc; but either bo evinced no anxiety to en- 
joy the emoluments thus reopened to him, or 
bis maslera hesitated to complete tho mc.asuro 
of their indulgence by sanctioning bis return 
to Ids prcHidcney. Air. Maephorpon renmined 
I ill England three years nuil a half, bow en- 
gaged it is unnecessary to inquire. At tbo 
end of that period ho wa-s appointed a member 
of tho council, not of Alndras, to which presi- 
dency bo belonged, but of Beng.al, to supply 
tho vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Air. Barwcll. Tho appointment under tho 
existing state of the law required the confirma- 
tion of tiic Crown. Tliis was granted without 
objection, and the agent of Alahomct Ali thus 
bccaroo tiic coadjutor, and cvcntii.ally tho suc- 
cessor, of Warren Hastiugs. 

At this timo, avhen the eyes of all political 
parties were intently fixed on India, such an 
appointment was not likely to ji.ass without 
notice. The select committee of tho House of 
Commons instituted an inqniiy into the facts, 
and honoured Air. Alacphcrson avith an elabo- 
rate report of Bomo length, solely devoted to 
tho illustratiun of his history. Mr. Al.acphersoii 
was young in tho Company’s service ; but this 
objection to his appointment was of compara- 
th'oly trifling imporl.ancc. His provions con- 
dnet ought to have been regarded as an insn- 
pcrahle obstacle to his admission into the 
service at all, and his selection, by the body 
I against avhoso rights and interests he had con- 
I spired for a scat in the supremo council with a 
chanco of eventual succepsion to the oBico of 
governor-genor.al, is one of those extraordinary 
facts which secret history alone can adequately 
explain. The chairman and deputy chairman 
of Iho Company wore examined before the 
select committee, hut with little advantage to 
the object avliich the committee had in view. 
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A.n, 

T'l Jo 1^1'’ j're^slJar inotivrt 

txliirJi tlie Ihi'V wrr** 

It i-! mil!, t}i.“,t ttht'tt ^tr. Mn*'p^im<»ii 
tn fn*!!! Mailrs', Ji6 

i-rsvl infi'mV.i'Hi K-pTlin;; tV." ilr'i^ns of 
rrJin?^ vjjkli liislily ti'-ffi)!, nto! wliic!» 
Jnf. ill tlip iHprf-Minj: war, tlip rally nnil 

fair rapture of roiniirlirriy. TItit lervjeo 

tio'ltitiJ.teiJIy laeritr^f rrivan! ; litsi if it cmiiil 
tii't Ilf r.THWiv! a*: tlir pritiiRtl of llic appniiit- 
sariil, f ^nir Jiiivlo of r.rliiiowlr-Jpmrnllfiopcti 
to f.i'pinea on;;li! lo have iwrij foiinil. fTiien 
tile ra'e, a- iTlatr'l in the m jiorl of the r-jeci 
reir.ir.iitre, opinion"- conM rrarccly ilifTer, 'Hie 
oppeinimrnt r.ppt -Ma-d titleily itnlefniMhle, ami 

iin attempt wa'. ina-le to ilefmd it. 

Wi-ile the means hy v.hirh Mr. Maeph'ri'on 
fijat mifetl hiin'rlf to il:*tiiirtion cannot iietoi* 
eetercly conilemtiril. it 5- jl)^^ly <!iie to him I" 
*!.atr that hi' r\■■r^•i^e of the chiif power in 
India was rntiUed to wnrh praire, lie applii'l 
hirn'iir vifjotv'a.ly to (niotr- iirree-euy ic- 
firms, ami to rr’ton" tlie rji-dit of the 't’ont- 
pMiyV {rottrmnrnt. To him, in a pii at tic- 
Rree, the jmrit of intnvhlrin" ewler 

atr-l r»;jtilat;ty into the ailinini'tration of the 
finance' of Imlln, whirh previomly M’r<-ivei| 
little more ntt'-ntion than w.aa ntce'-aty to 
ptttvi'ie for the eiiprticiea of the pmeln;* hoar. 
Jli» character appear* to have leen that of an 
.nhlc anil «n< "nuinlone man— of <m« c.arinfj 
little in wlifoe reivice his talenta weie oxer- 
ci'fl, i-a that they were (Inly rew.ardcil, hut 
who left hill employe^, whoever they tnishi 
l>e, no prouiiil for oeniplaint that the fnleiceta 
intiii’le-d to him had eatteroil eithiT t!it()".i;;h 
incapacity er ncelipence. 

I>«rir.*.; the ii'linini-tration f-f Mr. Mae- 
pherf'-n, 1/01(1 M.aeartney nrrivel .at (falmitt-a 
fiv<ni ?iln'lras, the p'lverRiin nt of v.-hich pn"" 
sidrney he had ri-pentlv ro'ifjiied. Ilia prin- 
cipal ohje cl in prrs:< c-iin,'; to IVn^ral na*, to 
to oiulcavmir, hy pt'iT'*nal rcpri ••/•ntation, to 
impici-t npon tho superior trovernniema fens'- 
of th<! clifiicnllies in whirli that of Madrai 
would he |d.ace<l, in conrr'jnmeo of the o^le^l 
from Knplaml, direeliiij; the n*'lipr.itioii eif the 
a«»i}niim;nt ftrant'.'d hy the ttahob of Arcot. 
Wliili! in Calcutta, ho n-ctived a dcrjiatch, 
announcing his appoinlmont na f;nvernor- 
;;eni ral of Hciifral. Tlic dir-linction was 
tlattcrinj,’, as it Imd not liccii I'oUcilcil ; it 
w.as tiie tnorc flatlerins; as Lord Mnc.artncy 
w.as unconnected with tlic pnlitic.al jiarly then 
in power, and had not hecn Rupposed loporscBS 
any large (Imre of their confidence. Tlie 
honour wan, however, declined, though, ns 
may lie g.atliercd from the Rtatcment of his 
ionliihip’H hiogrnphcr, not withotit Komo antici- 
pation of its fnlnro enjoyment. The writer 
oiji’ciTes, “he had many and Rlroiig reasons 
for declining nt this time to take upon him- 
nclf the govcrnincnl of llcngnl. 1'ho ill state 
of iiis hc.alLh, hroken down by the fatigues and 
vexations which ho had iindcrgono in Ids Into 
government, required a speedy rcmov.al to 
his native climate. Tlio general situation of 
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jaffair-s in India likcwii-e pointed out to him 
’the propriety, .and indeed the nece.'-.dly, of 
|M)hmil!ing to his maJeityV mini-'-lers certain 
rr.'pdntions whirh he coimidrrrd indispen.'ablo 
for the lalv-ation of fliis part of the empire, 
and of laying huforo (hem (hore conditions on 

v. -hich only he felt himself nhlc to fiilfd the 
purpo-es of his appointment with .advantage to 
the puhlic nnd reputation to himself. Other 
eircmnslanci'P, which applied iieculiarly to him- 
rclf. rendered every jirceaiilinn on his part. 
If not iiece.''’-ary, nt least c.vpedicnt." Tlicso 
cirrtim'l.aacra appear to have licon iiis disliko 
or di'-lriisl of the as--’ocintes with whom, if ho 
h.ad nreeplt'd the oflieenf govenior-general, ho 
would have h'TH obliged to act ; nnd, nndcr 
the inniictico of nil t!ie“c motives, Lord Sl.a- 

|e.artney determined to Ic-avo Mr. Maephoreon 
jin continued pot<-r-.y5on of the re.al of power. 

I On his lord*hipV arrival in Lngland, lio entered 
'into imnirdiatc eommnnie.atii<n with Iho chair- 
man .and depnty-chairm.an of (lie Easl-Jndia 
t'nmpany. with the view, as it would appear, 
of pji-paring the way for his appointment to 
j till- tdlic" of governor-general, under conditions 
whieii would remove hi" previous otijcclions to 
ac-rpting it. Lord M.ac-arlney nllegeil (h.at 
the neeci-ary (ulsirdination of dm milifary to 
the rivil authority was not sunieientiy pro- 
vided for ; It'! repri”»-nte*l that groat abuses 
'till exi’^ted in thecivilu-rvicc, .and eoinplaiticd 
c'peeially of tlm |v)wcr p 0 !'''.-.'‘»cd hy ilin ma- 
■ jority of rouneil of tliw.arling the tlcsigns of 
the governor-general. To tlic partie.s tiien ex- 
erebing the highest civil and tnilil.ary authority 
tn Lcngal he liad personal ohj>-clioiis, which 
In- thmighl n'lidercd it inexpedient that they 
,'hmdd 1*;* memhert of a tfovemment of wliicli 
ho w.iB t'> l>c die head. Tim views of Lord 
Macartney on thc'-e points having been com- 
municated to the ministers of the Crown, ho 

w. as invited to an interview willi Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. iJmid.a-'. No imporlantdilTercnco. appears 
to have existed on the points wliich had been 
previously di.'CUfed witii tho clinirman nnd 
deirtity-ehainnan of (ho Company, hut iv dilli- 
cully nro’o from I/ord jrncarliicy intiniadng 
that it would iw necessary, for his own rcimt.a- 
(ion and tho benefit of die ]iiiblic service, that 
lie simiild receive somo distinguished mark of 
die iiivour of tlin Crown, and iiiat ho had 
hoped that Mr, Pitt had been prepared to 
antieipato Ibe c.xprcssion of his dcsiro for an 
Knglish peerngo. Tliis dc.sirc tlio minister 
was not willing to gratify ; and tliroo days 
after tlio conforonce. Lord Cornwallis wiis 
appointed governor-general of llongal. Tliis 
nolilcmnn lind some years heforo been referred 
to hy name in tlio IIouso of Commons ns 
cndiicntly fitted for tho situation, 

>0/nrd Cornwallis found in tho administration 
^f tlio llcngnl government mucli that rcquirecl 
immediato correction. Hastings lind in.ado 
somo jirovisioii for tlio inaintennnco of tho 
pnhlic pcnco, nnd for tho management of tho 
rovciinc, Iiut corruption .and nbuso pervaded 
every dopaiiinont of tiio ((t#^ Some of tho . 
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existing evils H.istiiig5 had, perhaps, little in- 
clination to correct. As an instance, may he 
mentioned, the prev.ailing practice of gratifying 
followers and dependents by lucrative agencies, 
which was a mode of purchasing friends and 
supporters too convenient to be despised by a 
man who needed all the strength which he 
could enlist in his scta’ice to stem the current 
of opposition which not unfrequently set 
against him in India, and shield him from the 
dangers which he was conscious awaited him 
.at home. When no such motives interposed, 
the evils which were allowed to incre.ase and 
multiply, derived impunity, not from the dis- 
inclination of Hastings to correct them, but 
from his want of power or of opportunity. 
Placed, during .a great part of his career as 
governor-general, in conflict with hiscolleagues, 
engaged in vast and wide-spread military opera- 
tions requiring constant thought and giving 
rise to constant .anxiety, it is rather surprising 
th.at he should have found time to do anything 
for the improvement of the internal adminis- 
tration of the country, than that he should not 
have done more or better. The government 
of Lord Cornwallis was not free from the dis- 
tractions of war, but in one respect his position 
had a decided adv<antnge over that of Hastings. 
The unavoidable difficulties of administering 
the affairs of the country were not aggrav.ated 
by the infusion of faction. In combating with 
the evils, which circumstances bad allowed to 
attain a gig.antic stature, he.fe.ired no unreason- 
able opposition cither at tire council-board or 
at home. The earlier yctirs of his adminis- 
tration being undisturbed by war, opportunity 
w.os found for considering such changes .as 
njipcared to bo necc^aiy in the administrative 
system of the country. Whether or not these 
were in every instance judiciously cSectcd, 

' !>s been matter of debate. Some notice will 

tiiken of the more important of them before 

ic history of the government of Lord Corn- 
wallis is brought to a close. 

Among the e.xtcmal relations of the Com- 
p.my’s government, those subsisting -rvithOude 
soon claimed Lord Cornwallis’s attention. The 
ever unsatisfactory state of that unhappy 
country was certain, indeed, of fumisliing 
subject of appeal to a new governor-general. 
I.ord Comw.ailis made some inodific.*rtions in 
the existing arrangements, but declined to 
comply with the vizier’s request for the with- 
drawal of part of the English force stationed 
fur the protection of his dominions. The rela- 
tion now established between the two states 
wa<: that which has since been so widely 
f‘.xtcndcd — a sulwidtaty alliance ; and its nature 
is thus described by the governor-general : — 
*' We undertake the defence of his country ; 
and, in return, Iio agrees to. defray' tho real 
exp'-nxes incurred by an engagement of so 
much v.-'.liso to biniH-lf. ’J'iic internal adinini- 
rtrr.tiori of his .".iliiirs is left to his cxcltirivc 
manag’-incul.” 

With Nizntn /.li there were romc dilfcrcncfi.-' 
to l-C r-dju'tcd, and these not nnatteeded by 
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difficulties. Bas-alat Tung, tlie brother of the 
nizam, who, it will be recollected, b.id a life in- 
terest in Guntoor, one of the Horthem Cirenrs, 
was dead, but Guntoor had not been surren- 
dered to the English, to whom the reversion 
belonged, though possession had been de- 
mitnded. It remained for Lord Comwitllis to 
repeat and enforce the demand. An agent 
of the British government was accordingly 
despatched to the court of the nizam ; and that 
his mission might want no auxiliary to success, 
a military force was put in motion in the 
direction of the circar claimed. Nizam Ali 
made little opposition to the demand for its 
transfer, and this part of tho negotiation was 
brought to a conclusion with'greater ease than 
was expected. But so long as the circar had 
been withheld from tho English, after the 
event which gave them a claim to possession, 
they had neglected to pay the niziim’s pesh- 
cusb, or tribute, while he, for the same period, 
liad received the revenues of Guntoor. To 
settle these accounts, one of the ministers of 
the nizam proceeded to Calcutta. Besides the 
ostensible motive for his journey, there was 
another — the desire of concluding such engage- 
ments with the English as should secure their 
aid, in case the nizam should he attacked 
cither by Tippoo Sultan or the Mahrattas. He 
had not long before been engaged, in conjunc- 
tion with the Mahrattas, in wiir with Tippoo 
Sultan, but had little cause to be proud of his 
success. Peace had been restored, and Nizam 
Ali proposed an indissolnblc union between the 
Sultan and himself. The .answer of Tippoo was 
£ivour.able, but he required that the connection 
should he cemented by iDtermarri.agc between 
the familiesL The pride of Niz.am Ali recoiled 
from this proposal, and thus the effect of liis 
overture for a political alliance tended to 
alien.atc rather than to unite the two great Ma- 
hometan powers of the south of India. Instead 
of conciliatiug the friendship of Tippoo, he felt 
that he had increased the enmity of that 
potentate. His increased d.aDger added to his 
ardour for .an English alliance, bnt the manacles 
which bound the hands of Lord Cornwallis 
seemed to preclude him from compliance. The 
English in India had been involved in some 
unjust wars, and with that headlong wilfdlncBS 
with which popular opinion tends to rush to 
extremes, the English parliament and the Eng- 
lish people seem to have concluded that every 
war waged by Europeans in India must be 
unjust. Parhamentaiy speeches, parliament- 
ary resolutions, and parliamentary reports, 
denounced tho pursuit of conquest, and tlius 
far no objection c.an be taken to tbc views 
which they emliodied. But when those who 
tbuschc.aplycamcdpopul.ar.appl.auso proceeded 
to deprive Indian statesmen of the power of 
effectually serving thcircountryandmnintaining 
tiicsccurityofits dependencies, theyroAnifested 
cither a total ignorance of the position of the 
Britbli nation in India, ora culjKiblc disregard 
of its intcre.-'ta. By an act of parliament, 
passed not long before the departnre of Lord 
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CoriivnllU f.>i* lits fjovornmcnt, after rceit- 
in;' tiial *' Jo (lur^OR Fclicmca of conqtic>>l awl 
oxtciisioo of (loinininn in linlia aru iiicaMires 
rojiii£;iiatit lo lilt! wis-li, Itiu lionotir, awl jinlicy 
of thi!; nation," il w.as dcclarcil tlial il fihnuUt 
iKi*. be lawful for the "ovornor-goner.al ami 
coniiril, witlimil tliu cxpiccn cominawl and 
autliority of tlio Court of Diroctor.-i or the 
Sfcrtit Coniwltlc?, to declare war, or commence 
ho<-tiIitie'«, or enter into treaty for making 
war, or guaranteeing the jioysossiotiii of aiij- 
eountiy powers or chiefs, except in oases where 
hostilitiesshonld actually h.avuliecn commenced 
or i»rcpar.ations made for Ihcir coniincnccmcnt 
ngnin°t the Ttritish nation in India, nr some 
power or state wlieyo territories the Company 
Were bound to defend. This cnactnicnt seemed 
to preclude tho grntiticatiun of Nizam Ali by 
any new rngagements, and what were tho'O 
actually nib“ihling between the two states it 
was bj' no nicans an easy task to determine. 
In 17CS the English government had concluded 
a treaty with Nizam Ali, inwhich thc\* .accepted 
from that prince the dew.anny of partof llyder 
Ali's dominions, subject to their canr|ue.st, and 
the payment of a certain amount of tribute, 
lint in the following ye.ar they had negotiated 
with llyder Ali as the lawful master of the 
territories which he governed, and in that 
clraracter had concluded a treaty with him ; 
and fifteen years aftcrwanls they had, in like 
manner, recognized tho claims of llyder AH's 
son, 'J'ippoo iSultan. Did theso cn'pigcmcnta 
with the (iUcccssivo rulers of Jlysoro nullify 
their former agreement with Nizam Ali, which 
acknowledged his right to disposo of llyder 
Ali's dominions, and accepted a free gift of 
them ? Lord Cuniwallis decided that they did 
not — that tho treaty of 170S was yet in force. 
What then hceinic of Hio nnangoments with 
llyder Ali awl Tippoo Sultan 1 Tho English 
inightabnndnii theirowu claimstothc duwanny, 
but they could nut abandon thoso of Nizam 
Ali to tlio sovereignty, if any claim be. had. 
The difliculty was attempted lo iio met liy a 
declaration that circumstances had totally pro* 
eluded the execution of tho arliclo relating to 
tho dcwaimy, ,and a promise that if it should 
happen that tho Company, with the nizam’s 
assistance, should g.aini)Osscssion of tho country, 
the claims of that princo should be respected, 
ns well ns the right of tho Mnhrnltns to c/iont / 
for this the Dritish government, hy tho treaty 
of 17GS, undertook to pay, nllhough the Mali* 
rnltns were no parlies to tho trc.aty. Tho 
governor-general thus recognized tho cotem- 
]irirnry opewation of two tre.atio5, to bolli of 
which thu Company was a party ; ono .acknow- 
ledging tho right of Tippoo .Sultan to corlnin 
territories, tho other trausfernng thoso terri- 
tories to the English. 

This was not .all. Dy tho treaty with the 
niznm, the English were bound to furnish 
that prince with a certain amount of military 
force. An explanation of this article was 
ailbialcd hy the governor-gGnor.al, in which it 
was declared tliat tlic stipul.ated assistance 


should bo granted whenever tho niznm might 
apply for it ; hut it was not to bo employed 
against any powers in .alliaiico with thu Com- 
pany, Toguard .against inisbakc, these favoured 
allies were named, and tho list comprehended 
every power of any imporlanco in the south of 
India except one — the exception was Tippoo 
Sult.an. I'hc views of that restless and unprin- 
cipled tyrant atforded just ground for .appre- 
hension, but tho governor-general w.as pre- 
cluded by act of parliament from ontcriiig 
into any treaty which should pLacc tho British 
government in acomlilion to contend with him 
circctnally. An evasion w.as therefore resorted 
to. It w.as thought desirable lo conciliate the 
nizam, and secure his co-operation ns .an .ally ; 
and to attain this object, an old treaty, portions 
of which had been virtually rescinded by tho 
treaties made by the Euglisli with lT3'dcr Ali 
and Tippoo, was declared still to be in full 
operation, and a letter w.as written lo the 
niznm, conlinning -and explaining it. This 
letter, it was explicitly declared, w.as to be 
equally binding ns a trc.it^*. If it had been an 
object to devise nicans to cmh.arni.S8 the British 
government in India, to divest it of the power 
of defending the Comp.any's posses.sions, or 
compel a recourse to pitiful suhlcrfugea to avert 
their loss, no mc.anR more cflicient could have 
been found than the ill-considered and absurd 
enactment hy which tlio govornor-genoral was 
required lo defer preparation for war till pre- 
paration would probably bo vain. 

Tho c.xccption of Tippoo Sultan from tho 
number of princes against whom the English 
battalions furnished lo tho niz.ain wero not 
to act, marked tho point from which tho 
govornor-gcncral apprehended danger. The 
course of events proved th.at the apprehension 
w.a.s not groundless. By tho tre.aty of 1784, 
tho pcacu concluded with Tippoo Sultan was 
to extend, not to tho Euglisli alone, but to 
their allies ; and .among those tho rajah of 
Travancoro was specially named. Tippoo Sul- 
tan, liowover, meditated tho conquest or dis- 
memberment of Travancorc ; and, to save 
appcar.ancc8, mado repeated attempts to at- 
tain his purpose through tho instrumoutality 
of others, lie had endeavoured to prev.ail ou 
the zamorin of Calicut to invado Travancore, 
in prosecution of some autiquated claims ; and 
would ])rob.ably have succeeded, had he not 
oflended the Hindoo prince by his furious 
zeal for making compulsory proselytes to the 
Mahometan faith, lie next sought the assist- 
nneo of the rajah of Couhin, whom he insti- 
gated to reclaim tho territory ou which the 
lines of Travancore wero formed. These lines 
had been constructed principally upon .a strip 
of land ceded many years before by the tnjah 
of Cochin to tho rajah of Travancore, in com- 
pensation for .assistance rendered by tho latter 
princo in resisting an invasion of the terri- 
tories of the former by the zamoriu of Calicut. 
Alarmed hy the intelligence of the hostile 
views of Tippoo Sultan, the rajah of Trav.an- 
eore applied to tho government of Madras for 
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assiatanco ; and Sir Archibald Campbell, wbo 
bad Buccoeded Lord Macartney na the bead of 
that presidency, promptly granted it. Ho at 
the same time addressed a roprcBcnt.ation to 
Tippoo Sultan, \r,arning him tliat any act of 
aggression upon Travancoro 'n’ould bo regarded 
by the English government ns a violation of the 
treaty of 1784, and equivalent to a declaration 
of war against th.at government. To this Tippoo 
responded by professing a desire to maintain 
relations of amity with the English state. 
His acts, however, did not correspond with 
bis professions ; for a few months afterwards 
be commenced his march in the direction of 
Ti’avnncoro, with a force of about thirty-five 
thousand men. 

On an estuary at one extremity of the lines 
of Tr.avnneoro were sitnato two forts belong- 
ing to the Dutch, named Cranganoro and Ay.v 
cottah. On the approach of Tippoo, the Dutch, 
under the provisions of a treaty of long stand- 
ing, called uponthcrajah of Travancoro to assist 
them in the defence of these places. With this 
requisition bo was ready to comply’ ; but hlr. 
Hollond, who, by the departure of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, had become acting governor of 
Madras, informed the rajah that the English 
battalions could not be permitted to be em- 
ployed, except upon such p-arls of the line of 
defence 'as actually belonged to Travancore. 
To overcome this difficulty, the rajah resumed 
a negotiation, which had been commenced some 
time before, for the purchase of the two forts 
,from the Dutch, and a bargain w.as concluded. 
Against this transfer Tippoo Sultan remon- 

.ited; allegingthatthc Dutch bad no right to 
the forts, inasmuch as they were but tribu- 

■es to the rajah of Cochin, who was himself 
ae tributary of Tippoo, and that consequently 
they had assumed the right of alienating part 
of the possessions of Mysore. Mr. Hoiloiid 
appears to have yielded a very willing o.ar to the 
representations of Tippoo Sultan ; ho con- 
demned the purchase, and encouraged the 
sultan to expect that the places would be 
restored. The assertions of the Mysore.an 
prince were, however, monstrous falsehoods. 
The Dutch bad originally obtained the dis- 
puted possessions by conquest from the Portu- 
guese ; they had held them for more than a 
century ; they had never paid tribute to the 
rajah of Cochin, or acknowledged his supe- 
riority; and the dependence of that prince 
upon Mysore, so far from preceding the acqui- 
sitions of the Dutch, bad its origin in the con- 
quest of Hyder Ali, and had not continued 
more than twelve years. The right of the 
Dutch to sell, it was reported and believed, 
had also been recognized by the man who now 
impugned it. Tippoo Sultan, it was alleged, 
had offered to become a purchaser ; and had 
the rajah of Ti-avanoore delayed the' comple- 
tion of the treaty, his enemy, it was probable, 
would in this way have possessed himself of 
increased means for his destruction. 

Tippoo found various other grounds of com- 
plaint, which were the subject of long and 
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fruitless discussion. Tlio English government 
proposed the appointment of commissioners 
for the investigation of the points of dispute ; 
but Tippoo Sultan had resolved to submit the 
question to a difforent and inoro decisive arbi- 
tration. Ho had for some time been gradually 
appro.aching tho lines, part of which formed 
the princip.al subject of dispute. On tho night 
of tho 2Sth of December, 1789, ho marched to 
attack them, and gained a considerable extent 
of rampart. Tho Tr.avancoro' troops retreated 
beforo him ; but his leading corps having suf- 
fered severely, an attempt was made to relievo 
it by another. Deforo this movement was 
completed, the firo of a party of about twenty 
men, posted under a thick cover, fell heavily 
on tho corps about to bo relieved, .and killcil 
the commanding officer. Tlio whole were im- 
mediately thrown into inextric.ablo disorder, 
and rushing wildly back upon tho corps nd- 
viincing to their relief, threw them also into 
confusion. 

Panic now became general ; and the living 
torrent was borne on to a ditch, over which 
some of tho fugitives leaped, while others were 
forced into it by the resistless masses which 
pressed on them from behind. The bodies of 
these fanned a road, over which their com- 
rades passed, and thus miserably did numbers 
of Tippoo’s troops perish. The sulhan was 
thrown down in tho stniggle — tho bearers of 
his palanquin trampled to death — ^liimsclf res- 
cued from the same fate only by tho vigorous 
exertions of some active and faithful followers, 
and this not until ho had received injuries 
from tho effects of which ho occ.asionally suf- 
fered till his de.ath. 

Contemplating tho probability of w.ar. Lord 
Cornwallis had instructed the hladras govern- 
ment to bo prepared for it. The instruction 
was disreg.ardcd ; and even after tho attack 
on tho lines of Travancoro, tho same course 
w.a8 pursued, with alleged reference to eco- 
nomy. The value of this motive was duly 
appreciated by Lord Cornwallis. Referring 
to it at a period when the governor guilty of 
this inexplicable folly had no longer the power 
of doing good or harm, he said, “ So far am I 
from giving credit to the late government for 
economy in not making the necess.niyprep.'tra- 
tions for war, according to the positive orders 
of the supremo government, after having re- 
ceived the most gross insults that could be 
offered to auy nation, I think it very possible 
that every cash of that ill-judged saving ma}' 
cost the Comp<my a crore of rupees.” Ano- 
ther distinguished authority. Sir Thomas 
Munro, then a subaltern in the Madras army 
and a very young man, but manifesting the 
germs of that balent and judgment which sub- 
sequently raised him to rank and power, 
passed a similar sentence upon the ill-judged 
parsimony of the Madras government. In a 
private letter written at this period, he saj's, 
“It will require some time to assemble an 
army able to face the enemy, and before such 
an army can bo put in motion, Tippoo m.ay be 
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ill nctu.*!! pprrrr'lfin of Trov.^ncoro mul nil tlic 
Roullicm cmnitiios. Wr linvo (Inrivcd but 
liltU> bi-iu'fit from oxiiprionci! nml niisfortuno. 
'i'lie y p:ir 1790 now rccr mb aB tinproparoil as llie 
year 17&0 did for war,” “Wo bIihII conuncncc 
tbc wav,” lip BiibBcqiienlly obyorvi’B, “under 
tbo dipadvantago of .a w.aut of innpisincs, 
for wo have nono at propcnl but at ^rndras. 
Since tlio concliiyion of tbo late war wo 
have nclcd as if wc bad been to enjay a 
j'erjictual neace. TIio distrcs.-cs and difli- 
eiiUics wbich we tben rncnuntcred from Ibe 
w.anl of tbcm bas not cured nn of Ibc narrow 
]).alicy nl pn‘feiTin}t a prerenl (unall navinj: to 
a cctlain tbnuRli itituro groat and CBBcniial 
a<lvanlai;e." Tlio same iniserablo policy wbicb 
bad disgraced tbc Madras government before 
flic allaek of Tijipoo on tbe linc» of Tr.avnn- 
core, cnntinnid to be pnrsnod after that event. 
Tow.-.rds 'J'ippoo tbey maintained a friendly, 
and even oli^equimis deportment; and.iiiKtead 
ofmalsini; any endeavour to remedy tbecvilB' 
ro-nlling: from tbclr past orrom, tbey vigor- 
onrly cont<‘sttd tbo proprietj* of tbo views 
i iilertained in Ijcngal, and defended tbc right 
of Tippini III restrain tbe ride of tbo Dutch for- 
Irc^stB. Lonl Cornwallis w.as about to pro- 
ceed biin‘-elf to ai-BUino tbo administration of 
tbe goveintnenl of Madras, but the Mipertes- 
rion of Mr. llollond by tbc arrival of General 
Mcailowr, recently ajipnintcd governor, led to 
tbe postponenienl of bis vi'il, 

Tbe Ibitii'b j'ovcrmnent imist now be re- 
gajdi-d as at war with Tijijioo .Sultan. Tlio 
actual eoinmenccmcnt of lii'ilililles relieved 
tln,m from tbe diflienlty impored on them 
bj- fill! law, wbicb, tbmigb it forbadu tb<! 
govi'mmcnt to prepare for war, did not pro- 
ceed 1-0 far ill ali.urdily as to leBlrain tbcm 
from rcebiiig tbo means of carrying it on when 
aclimlly coiinnenc>.d. Tlio ridiculous pretenco 
of upbuldiiig till! eiiga,"cmonts concludcil with 
Niz,ani Ali in 17Cb was now dropped, and a 
now treaty of iiiTi-iif.ivo and defensivo alliance 
concluded with bini. A fiiinilar treaty was 
iimdo with tbo pcipliwa. Tbo acccKsioii of 
both powers to tbo aliinncu was accelerated by 
tbe expecUition of recovering from Tippoo tbc 
poKKCKsions of wbicb they b.ail been deprived 
by himself and bir. fsitbcr. 

Rcforc these ,’irrangcnicniii were completed, 
a llritisb army, under tbe command of the 
governor of Slndras, General JIcadowB, of 
about fifteen tbonsand men, formed into nix 
brigadcB, was aBscmblcd on tbc plains ot Tri- 
cbinopoly, Tlicre, on tbo 24 lb of May, it 
was joined by tbo governor, who, on tbo 2Ctb, 
inarcbcd in tlio direction of C.aroor, tbo near- 
est frontier post of tbo enemy. General 
Mc.adowR, Romo time before, bad addressed a 
formal letter to Tippoo Sultan, announcing 
bis arrival and assumption of tbc offico of 
governor of Madras. Tlio .answer ot the My- 
sorean prince was not received until tbo 
general was on bis march. Its tone was 
greatly subdued in comparison with that of 
tlie sultan’s communications with Mr. llol- 


lond. In answer to tbe propos.al of tbo latter 
for ap]iointiiig commissoners to scttlo tbo 
inattci's ill dinjiuto with regard to Tnavaiicoro, 
'I'ippoo bad declared that be bad bitnsclf 
nsccrt.aiuod tbo facts, and that there was no 
need of commissioners ; but ho added, that, 
novertbolcss, if Jfr. Ilollond wished it, lio 
might send commissioners “ to tbc prcsonco.” 
1 1 was now tbo lot of Tippoo to m.alco a simi- 
lar olfcr to tboKuglisb governor. In bis let- 
ter to General Meadows, after congratulating 
that otTiccr on bis arrival and appointment to 
tbo government, be remarked, with a tone of 
coticcrn, that, “ notwitbstanding the bonds of 
friendship ” were “ firmly cstablisbcd, in con- 
Boqucncc of tbo intervention in certain neces- 
sary and important concerns, and tbc repre- 
sentations, contrary to tbo fact, of certain 
sborl-filgblcd persons to” the governor, tbey 
bad “caused .an army to bo assembled on both 
Bides. As this event is improper,” continued 
tbo sultan, “ among those who are mutually 
.at friendsbip, I tberefore wish, in order to 
clear it up and to have certain important mat- 
ters represented, to send to you a person of 
dignity, togelber with some other persons, 
that the vakeel of tbo circ.ar, having arrived 
with you, may ospi.ain tbo wbolo circum- 
stances to you, and that tbo dust wbicb has 
obscured your upright mind may be removed." 
Ilio answer of General Mcadow.s was abort 
and decisive. Its purport was, that the En- 
glish, equally inc.apablo of ofl’oting an insult 
and of Mibmittiiig to one, bad .always looked 
upon war as declared from the moment of tbo 
attack upon their ally, tbc rajah of Travan- 
core, and upon that issue tbc dispute now 
rested. Tlio sultan received tbo answer of tbe 
gnvcriinr at Coimbatore, and as soon ns it 
reaclird him bo retired with bis main .army to 
bis c.apital, Seriiignpatam. lie bad provoked 
war without being prepared to meet it. He 
bad calculated on passing tbo lines of Travnn- 
coro with ease, and then overrunning tbe 
country. After bis unexpected failure, tbo 
obscquioUBiiess of tbo government of .Madras 
bad led him to believe that bo was still an 
object of dread, and bis tone rose proportion- 
ately in Eclf-confidcnco and bnugbtincss. The 
asBcmbling of tbc English army, and tbe de- 
cisive conduct of Genonal Meadows, showed 
him that tbo new governor was ready to assert 
with tbc sword tbo rights of his country and 
those of its allies ; and Tippoo Sultan, having 
tried to gain some adv.aningc by procraslinn- 
tioii, acknowledged his weakness by a retreat 
wbicb left a large tract of country almost un- 
defended. All this was highly characteristic 
of Tippoo Sulban. His father, Hyder Ali, 
was master ot his passions, and to this cause 
bis Ruccesa is m.ainly to be ascribed. Tippoo, 
on the contrary, was the slave of bis passions. 
Intoxicated with jiride, be seems, on many 
occasions, to have thought that be bad only 
to will in order to obtain. Bcverscs produced 
on him their usu.al bitter effects, but unac- 
companied by any portion of that wbolesomo 
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oliniigc of Hpirit wliioli, in bettor nivturcB, tboy 
b.avo a tendency to cfToct. Unnfructcd by 
mierortunc, except during itB nctuni ]irci-'Huro, 
Tippoo Sultan recovered from it only to launch 
into fresli extravagances, and thus prcjiaro for 
liimuclf fresh disappointment and humiliation. 

The Prilisli .army .advanood to Caroor, which 
was nbandonod on their approach. From the 
defects of tho commissariat department, their 
jH'ogress to tins place was slow ; but they met 
with no annoyance, except from the dcsultoiy 
attacks of ])nrlies of tiio cnemy’a horse, and 
from the weather. 'J'licir course lay over arid 
plains, under the operation of a powerful wind 
r.aising clouds of dust which obscured the faco 
of day, .and which, being inhaled with every 
act of respiration, laid the foundation of 
serious disease. From this cause, on tho 
arrival of tho army at C.aroor, no loss than 
twelve hundred men were placed in hospital 
there. 

Tho capture of Caroor was followed by that 
of Arav.acourchy, a wc.ak place, wliich offered 
no resistance beyond the discharge of two 
guns on the approach of the BriliKh advanced 
guard. Tlio killadar, on being suniniuncd to 
surrender, earnestly requested jicrinission to 
save his credit with tho sultan by a few more 
discharges, kindly promising that no dam.ago 
iihould arise to the British party. FTotwitli* 
standing this pledge, and tho danger in which 
tho killadar's honour was placed, his request 
was refused, and tlio English took possession 
of Aravaoourchy without any further rosist- 
aiico, cither re.al or protended. The surrender 
of Baraporam, another weak place, followed. 
Here a depOt was formed ; a number of sick 
were left iii hospital, and some heavy stores 
and c.amp cquip.age deposited, to enable tho 
army to move with as little incumbrance ns 
possible. A brigade was left for their protec- 
tion, .and tho .army marched to Coimbatore, 

' here they arrived on tho 21st of July. 

Prom this place an advanced force, under 
loncl Stuart, was detached to attack Pali- 
.iiut ; but tho route taken was nearly imprac- 
ticable from tho effects of heavy rains, and 
Colonel Stuart fell back without effecting his 
object. An attack on Dindigul, conducted by 
tho same ofiicor, w.as more fortunate. Against 
this place batteries were opened on the 20th 
of August, and by the evening of the 2l8t a 
breach, though a very indifforout one, was 
effected. Imperfect as it was, Colonel Stuart 
resolved ou risking an immediate .assault — a 
determination taken with reference to tho re- 
maining stock of ammunition. Tho continu- 
ance of the firing for two hours longer would 
have consumed all the shot of tho English, 
and a fresh supply could not have boon ob- 
tained ill less than a week. The assault was 
mado^ with great gallantry, and repelled by 
the killadar at the liead of his men with equal 
vigour and spirit. The English wore foiled, 
and compelled to retire ; but at this moment, 
greatly to their surprise, a white fl.ag was dis- 
pla 3 ’ed on. the breach, and an offer was made 


to surrender, on condition of security to persons 
and jirivato jiroperty. This .was tho moro ex- 
traordinary, ns the killadar had met an invita- 
tion to surrender on favourablo terms, by 
threatening, if an^' similar message were sub- 
sequently sent, that ho would blow the 
messenger from a cannon. Tho change in 
his resolution is attributed to his having been 
abandoned by (lart of his garrison. It was 
fortunate . for tho English that neither tho 
killadar nor his men were aware of tho cause 
which led to tho ]>romaturo assault. 

On his return to Coimbatore, Colonel Stuart 
was again dcsp.atchcd to attack J’aligaut, but 
with augmented means, and by a more jimeti- 
cable route. Batteries were opened at day- 
light on tho 21 st of September. In less than 
two hours tho fort was silenced, and by the 
evening a practicable breach w.as effected. 
But tho nece.ssity for an assault was spared. 
Some English nflicers, engaged in recon- 
noitring, bb.“ervod a defenceless part of the 
works, of which jio?so.''sion was imincdiatel)’ 
taken; .and on the following morning the 
placo capitulated on conditions, one of which 
was, protection against the fury of the Nair.s, 
who had joined Colonel Stuart, and worn 
serving in tho siege. These were natives of 
hralabar, on whose countiyrnen Tippoo Sultan 
had exercised great crnellics. 1 1 w.as .appre- 
hended that they would rejoice in an opnor- 
tunity of taking revenge on the troops of tlicir 
oppressor, and it required some effort to 
restrain them. 

Eroad had proviously surrendered to an 
English detachment under Colonel Oldham. 
Tho grc.atcr jiart of tho troops umployed in 
thin service subsequently joined a corps com- 
manded by Colonel I'toyd, whose general 
operations were confined to the south of tlio 
river Biiliv.'lny. By a detachment from that 
corp.s Sattimnngul was taken, with little 
trouble and no loss. Sattimnngul is hut a 
few miles distant from tho foot of the pass of 
Gugohutty. Tlirough that pass Tippoo Sultan 
amt his army began early in September to 
descend. Rumours of his approach were soon 
afloat, which appc.ar at first to have re- 
ceived little credit ; bnt their accuracy being 
confirmed by testimony that could sc.arccly 
bo doubted, Colonel Floyd forwarded tbo 
intelligenco to General Meadows, and accom- 
panied the communication by a suggestion 
that tbo ndv.anccd corps of tho army should 
fall back upon licnd-quarters. Either from - 
tbo report of Tippoo’s descent being dis- 
believed, or from some otbor cause, tho sug- 
gestion was rejected, and Colonel Floyd was 
ordered to mnintniu his position. On tho 
13th of September, a large body of tho 
enemy’s .army passed tho ford of Poongar ; and 
tho British pickets, which had been sent out 
to patrol, were driven in by Tippoo’s force. A 
regiment of liorsc, which had been despatched 
to support them, was surrounded, and com- 
pelled to take post among some inclosurcs till 
relieved by the rest of the British o.avalry'. 


iN'i'r.ci>ivr, (ampaiux 
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the north of the fort, and this was the primaij 
object of .ittack. It had several gates, one of 
which being selected for asscanlt, the requisite 
preparations were made, the field artillery and 
six battery guns being placed under Colonel 
Moorhouse, a highly distinguished officer. 
The first barrier was gallantly carried, .lud it 
was expected that thf application of a field- 
piece would soon force the gate. This was 
found inefiectual, and some eighteen-pounders 
were brought up, which slowly performed the 
desired work. In the mean time a vigorous 
fire of musketry and rockets from the turrets 
galled the English troops; it was borne, 
however, unth the greatest steadiness : the 
shattered fragments of the gate were tom 
away after each discharge; and an opening, 
though a small one, being at length made. 
Lieutenant Ayre, of the 86th regiment, who 
is represented as being of very diminutive size 
and stature, was naised on the shoulders of 
some grenadiers, and passed through. General 
Meadows, who was present, called on the 
troops to' "support ’the little gentleman;” 
they responded to the call, and the place was 
carried. 

Tippoo Sult.an, who with his army was 
in the immediate neighbourhood, was alike 
astonished and irritated at this result, and 
orders were given to the kill.adar of the fort 
to recover possession of the pettah at all risks. 
Tliey were obeyed with great spirit and 
gallantry, and the streets of the town were, 
for a lengthened period, the scene of a deter- 
mined and donbunl conflict. So long as it 
was maintained by firing, little advantage was 
gained on either side. It was finally decided 
by the bayonet, with which the Mysoreans 
were driven from every post, and compelled to 
seek refuge in the fort, with a loss of two 
thousand in killed and wounded. The loss of 
the English was not great ; but among the 
.. killed w.as Colonel Moorhouse, who fell at the 

■'e. He had risen from the ranks; “but 

’.ture,” s.ays Colonel "Wilks, “ had made him 
' gentleman — uneducated, he had made him- 
self a m.m of science ; a career of uninter- 
rupted distinction had commanded general 
ve.spect, and bis amiable character univerE,al 
.attachment.” His memory was honoured by 
a public funcr.al and a monument erected at 
the expense of the Company in the church of 
Madras. 

The capture of the pettah was followed by 
prcp.arations for obtaining possession of the 
fort. Batteries were erected, a breach made, 
and, on the night of the 20th of March, a 
, storming party adv.anced in silence to the 
attack. They had made some progress before 
the garrison took the alarm ; but the re- 
i-istance ofiered to the nE3.ailants, though late, 
v/a.s fierce and powerful. The killnd.ar, Baha- 
(J.ar Ivhan, a distinguished soldier, in whom the 
prcs'suro of seventy yciirs had not quenched 
the fire of military ardour, nor seriously 
diminished his ]>crsonal ability to obey its 
Liiggcstions, was in a moment at the head of 
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his men. But his courage v/.as unav.ailing ; 
the assailants established themselves on the 
ramparts, and, after a contest of an hour, the 
fort of B<angalore passed from the hands of 
Tippoo Sultan into those of the English. The 
loss on the part of the garrison was severe : 
more than a thousand of the bodies of their 
fallen enemies wore committed to the grave 
by the victors. Among the slain wiis the 
brave killadar, who, having in vain endea- 
voured to collect a party to make one more 
stand, fell sword in hand, without a single 
supporter near him. It was thought that 
Tippoo might de.sire to retrieve from the hands 
of strangers and enemies the remains of one 
who had served him so faithfully, and an 
intimation that they would not be withheld 
was conveyed to him ; but either the merits 
of Bahadar Khan were obliterated by his ill- 
fortune, or Tippoo really entertained the feel- 
ing which his answer is said to have expressed 
— that the killadar could be buried nowhere 
with gi-oater propriety than in the neighbour- 
hood of the place in defence of which he had 
fallen. By the English authorities all the 
respect that could be shown to the dead was 
manifested; and the body of the veteriin 
soldier w'as attended to its final resting-place 
by the most distinguished members of the 
Mussulman part of the British army. 

The English were now fixed in the heai't of 
Tippoo Sultan’s dominions; but before pur- 
suing further the campaign under Lord Corn- 
wallis, it will be convenient ta notice tho 
operations of other armies up to the period 
when the governor-general obtained possession 
of Bangidore. 

When General Meadows marched in tho 
direction of hladras. Colonel Hartley was left 
with a force consisting of one regiment of 
Europeans and two battalions of sepoys, with 
some field artillery, to act against a body of 
the sultan’s troops amounting, at tho lowest 
estimate, to six thousand, left under the com- 
mand of an officer named Hussein Ali. This 
officer, disdaining the cautious policy of his 
master, took up a strong position near Calicut, 
and resolved, if challenged, to abide the result 
of a regular action. Ho w.as not disappointed, 
except in the result of the engagement : he 
was attacked and utterly defeated, with the 
loss of a thousand killed and wounded ; tho 
.general himself and nine hundred men were 
made prisoners on the field, and the fiying 
remnant of the army being hotly pursued, 
fifteen hundred more laid down their arms. 

A few days before this action. General 
Abercromby, the governor of Bombay, arrived 
with a respectable force at Tellicheny, ad- 
vanced to Cananore, which surrendered un- 
conditionally, and in a very short time occu- 
Ipied the whole of the province of Malalwr, 

I where tho name and authority of the sultan 
were odious beyond the power of description. 

Tho array of Nizam Ali began to .-ussemblo 
in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad about the 
lime that General Mc.adows took tho field. It 
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w.is joined by .a delncliment of Enplisb sepoys 
and a company of European artillery, and, 
after considerable delay, niarcbed to lay siege 
to Copool. This w.as a protracted and tedious 
operation. The situation of Copool is upon a 
lofty .and prccipitons rock. The cannon em- 
ployed against it wore disabled by a week’s 
tiring, and the elTorts of tho besiegers were 
suspended for a long interval, until a new 
battering train could bo collected from various 
])oints. They were resumed, but with little 
prospect of a speedy termination, till tho .alarm 
caused b 3 ' the unexpected news of tho fall of 
B.angalore led to a surrender, after aVcaistance 
of several months. Bahandur Bundur, a fort 
about three miles to the northward of Copool, 
in a like manner yielded to the good fortune 
of the allies. 

AVitb the Mahrattas, as witli Niz.am Ali, an 
English detnehment was destined to act. It 
consisted of two battalions of scpoj's and three 
fCompanics of artillcrj*, two native and one 
Europc.an. It was despatched from Bombaj*, 
and proceeded in boats up the river Jaigur as 
far as navigable. Tho period of debarkation 
was the very height of the monsoon ; the 
.ascent of the Ghauts was performed under the 
most discouraging diOicultics ; but by perse- 
vcr.ance they wore surmounted. At Coompta 
tho detachment joined tho Mahratta army, 
consisting of twenty thousand horso and ten 
thous.aTid foot, under the command of Pur- 
Koram Bhow. Tho first blow was to bo struck 
against D.arwar ; .and tho whole Mahratta 
arm}', with the English detachment, moved to 
the attack of this place, which they rc.acbcd 
by very slow inarches. The Mahratta forces 
were of little use in tho conduct of a siege, .and 
the means of reduction were found inadequate. 
Applic.ation for reinforcements was made to 
Bombay, and a regiment of European infantry, 
a b.attalion of sepoys, aud a considcrablo num- 
ber of European artillerymen, were dcsp.atchcd, 
under the command of Colonel Frederick. An 
assault prematurely made ended in repulse ; 
and shortly .aftcrw.ards Colonel Frederick died 
from the effects, as it was believed, of dis.ap- 
pointment. The siege continued to bo Ian- 
guidlj' prosecuted, till the fall of Bangalore 
bcc.amc known ; an event which produced at 
D.arwar the same effect as at Copool — an offer 
to surrender. 

Tho g<arriEon were permitted to march out 
with their arms and ammunition, and with 
colours flying ; but four days after their de- 
parture their c.amp was attacked and plundered 
by the Mahr.attas, many of the party killed, 
.and tho commander, covered with wounds, 
sent as a prisoner to a Mahratta fort. Such 
an exploit would be perfectly in accordance 
with the Mahratta character if undertaken 
solely with a view to plunder ; but it was 
alleged, and it is believed not without ground, 
that the commander had provoked the attack 
by a virtu.al breach of the conditions of the 
capitulation. One of these conditions was, 
that the guns and stores were to become prize 


to the c.aptors. Tim guns and stores were ac- 
cordingly left by the retiring garrison ; but it 
was said that tho powder had been wilfully 
rendered useless by damping, and the other 
stores destroyed to the extent which the time 
and means of the commander allowed. 

Tho surrender of Darwar was followed b}' 
that of tho strong fort of Khooshgul, eleven 
miles dist.ant, and by the early possession of 
every pl.ace north of the Toombuddra. 

Lord Cornwallis marched from Bang.aloro 
on tho 22nd March, and a few d.ays afterwards 
unexpectedly encountered the army of the 
sultan. Tippoo’s only anxiety was to csc.ape 
from a situation in whioh he might be com- 
pelled to fight, .and with some difficulty he 
effected his object. The army of Lord Corn- 
wallis was now strengthened, or .at least nume- 
rically increased, by the junction of about ten 
thousand of Nizam Ali’s horse. To effect this 
junction was one object of tho govemor- 
gencml’s march ; another was to meet a valu- 
ablo eonvoy, with a reinforcement of between 
four and five thousand men, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Oldham. These were met atVeni- 
tataghery, and both objects of the movement 
having been attained. Lord Cornw.allis re- 
turned to Bangalore, where he arrived on the 
28th of April. 

Notwithstanding tho success which had thus 
far attended the British .arms, tho governor- 
general was not in a condition to prosecute the 
w.ar with vigour. He was cspeoi.ally distressed 
by a deficiency' of the me.ans of transport for 
provisions, c.amp equipage, ordnance, and 
stores ; and this deficiency might havh a]>- 
peared to justify some ccss.ation of active 
exertion. The love of enterprise scarcely en- 
tered into his ch.aractor ; yet, while jilaced in 
circumstances which seeme'd to excuse inac- 
tivity, he resolved on a step which, with 
reference to his position, may be reg.arded ns 
a bold one; it w.as to march at once upon 
Tippoo’s capital, Scringapatara. One obvious 
motive for this decision was a desire to bring 
tho war to a speedy termination ; but there 
w.as another, not without weight — the appre- 
hension of a rupture with France, from whioh 
country 'Tippoo might then expect to derive 
assistance, which would render the difficulties 
of the contest far greater than those with 
which the governor-general bad now to con- 
tend. 

I To make tho best use of the limited me.ans 
of transport possessed by the British army, all 
I superfluous equipage was to be left in Banga- 
lore. Tho officers were requested to reduce 
their claims for accommodation to the lowest 
pr.acticable degree, as well as to assist the 
public Eciwico by any means which they could 
command ; and they cheerfully sacrificod their 
own convenience to the demands of the state. 
On the 4th of May the army was put in 
motion. It advanced by a circuitous route, 
interiupted by jungles, rivers, and ravines, 
i From these causes the inadequate supply of 
I cattle for transport became still farther 
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duccd. Numbors died from oxliauRtion, and, oven ni IIiih time not been pcrfcelly carried 
largo quantilicB of storcH wero dcBtroj'cd out, and among Uio vict!m!i of the Sultan’u 
because tlioy could not bo carried forward, perfidy were twenty Englisb youths, who, 
With tbo usual policy of Ifydcr Ali and bis liavlng received the same hind of education 
son, tbo country traversed by the invaders bad wliicli in given to tbo dancing-girls of the East, 
boon divested of all power of ailbnling relief wero destined to delight tlie car and eye of 
to their necessities. Conflagration bad done their enslaver by tlio graces of song and ges- 
itswork — tbo grain not burnt had been buried ; lure, 'J'o relievo himself from the incoiivc- 
and not an inliabitant rcniaincd tbroiigb tbo nicnco to be .apprehended from these witnesses 
c.\pandcd waste to recount the story of its to bis trc.acliciy, nsp.assination offered the 
devastation, or guide the steps of llioso who easiest and most effectual me.ans; consequently, 
now traversed its blighted fields. Their march according to the moral code of 'J'ippoo, the 
seemed to ho over a country where some great best. The youths were murdered, and the 
convulsion of nature bad .at onco swept away course of Irimo was followed up by the secret 
every bumnii being, and ovorytbiiig liy which murder of other prisoners, who like them had 
bmnnn life could bo supported. At length, at been tinlawfiilly detained, 
a stone fort called Mnlnvelly, some grain was Such were tlic rcnultnof the alarm produced 
found ; but tbo quantity lost on the march by the fall of Rniig.alorc, and the anticipation 
was so grc.at tb.at even this opportune and of an attack upon Seringnpatam. An English 
liapp}’ discovery did not preclude the necessity army was now within a few miles of the capital, 
of reducing the daily issue of rice to onc-balf and tho nnsiety of Tippoo increased with the 
of tho usual nllownncc. Thus, struggling with apparently increasiiigdangcr. Ho had hitherto, 
diflicultic.", and amid tho terrors of famine, the cautiously .avoided a general action, and he 
Rritisli army reached Arikcra, about nine defended this courso by rcrcrenco to the e.x- 
inilcs c.ast of Seringnpatam, on tho IStk of ample of his father, who had gained little or 
May. no advantage from general actions, hut whoso 

Its approncli was regarded by Tippoo with chief success aroso from striking at dctacli- 
no common apprclicnsioii. Erom tbo moment menls. Stimulated partly by his fears and 
of the fall of llang.aloro, tho .attack upon which partly by lbo_ representations of his oWicers, 
place lie had regarded ns mad and hopeless, whicli were aided, it is said, by the remon* 
ho boc.amo alarmed for tho safety of bis c.apit.al. stranccs of the women of bis h.arcu), who expa- 
Under tho first impulse of fear ho bad ordered tiatud on tbo discredit of Buffering bis c.apital 
the removal to Chittlcdroog of his tro.asure, to bo menaced without an effort to repel those 
bis harem, and tho families of Ilia ofilcors, whom by whom it wgs threatened, ho now resolved 
bo retained in pledge for tlic fidelity of those to do^iart from tho policy which bo bad hitherto 
to whom they belonged ; but by tho advice of steadily jiursucd. 

bis mother, who exercised a powerful influence On the nrrir.al of tbo English army at 

over him, and who represented that such a Arikcra, a considerable body of the enemy 
proceeding, being imputed to despondency, was visible .at the distance of about six miles 
would have a bad effeot on the minds of bis in front. Tliis force w.as drawn up with its 
troops and subjects, bo abandoned bis inten- right to the river Cavery, and its left to a 
tioii. The parent to whom bo was indebted rugged bill a short distance from the bank, 
for this service rendered him another. Tippoo It was at first supposed to be only a latgc dc- 
"'ti- ’ ^ven personal offence to tbo family of the taclimcnt sent to observe the motions of tho 
' - Ml In the hope of detaching tliat prince British army, and Lord Cornwallis proceeded 
iium the confederacy, the mother of the sultau to take mc.osurcs for ascertaining the best 
• wrote to him, imploring his forgivenc.s.s of an point for crossing the river, with a view to a 
act which she attributed to the intoxic.ation junction with General Abcrcromby, who, with 
of youthful pride, and which she declared the the Boinb.ay .army, was posted at Peripatam, 
sultan deeply regretted. about forty miles westw.ard of Scriiig.ap.atam, 

But tliOugb Tippoo allowed himself to be and w’boso co-operation w.as deemed necessaiy 
dissuaded from one m.anirestation of fe.ar, be to the reduction of the hatter phace. The 
gave way to others, which distinctly showed English general, however, soou learned tli.at 
the state of bis mind. His hatred of the though only a small p.art of the enemy’s army 
English had. been gratified by c.au8iiig the could bo seen, tho whole was encamped 
walls of the houses in the principal streets of between his position and Seringapaiam ; its 
Seringnpatam to bo decorated with caricatures right protected by the Cavery, its left by a 
of the people whom he abhorred, of enormous chain of hills, with a deep swampy lavine, tho 
size, and, in some instances, of disgusting pass-ago of which was defended by batteries 
. character. These were now by royal com- running along the whole of the front. The 
mand obliterated, and the walls of Seringa- distance between tlie river and the hills no- 
patnm no longer spoke the sultan’s contempt where exceeded a mile and a liallj and within 
and aversion for his European enemies. cannon-shot of Tippoo’s line was not more than 

Tire c<apital of Mysore contained other proofs a mile. The diliicnities in attacking an enemy 
of Tippoo’s feelings towards the English, and in such a position were obviously great ; but 
these too were to disappear. The enfranchise- the result of such infornration ns could be 
ment of prisoners under the tre.aty of 1784 had obtained of the country seemed to show that 
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it would bo jirncticablo to cross a ridge on tlio Ho despatched n considerable body of cavalry 
right of the English army from the liigh road and infantry, with eight guns, to seize the iiiil 
to Soringapatain, where they were .encamped, towards which the views of the English were 
to another road leading to the same place ; and directed, and sent out some cavalry to hover 
Lortl Cornwallis thcreu])on resolved to attempt on the right of the English, and to take advan- 
by a night march to turn the enemy’s left tago of any opportunity to charge— thus im- 
flank, and by gaining his rear before daylight, peding their progress, and giving to his troops 
cut off the retreat of his main body to the advancing to the hill time to take possession 
capital. To cflcct this object, six Europo.m of it. Tippoo also vory promptly changed his 
regimentsS, twelve b.att.alions of native infantry, front to the left, covering one flank by a steep 
with three field - pieces, one European, and hill previously in his rear, and the other by a 
throe native regiments of c.avalry, were ordered ravine which h.ad run .along his former front, 
to be in readiness to march at eleven o'clock From the nature of the ground, the weak 
on the night of the 13th hlay, leaving their state of the cattle, and tho .annoyances of the 
pickets and camp guards behind, and their enemy’s horse, tho passage of the British in- 
tents standing. Nizam All’s cav.alry were to fantry to tho same side of the ravine with the 
follow in tho morning ; but the order w.as not enemy was slow. It was at length accom- 
to be communicated till tho momentof moving, plished, and the requisite disposition for action 
lest the pl.an should be frustnated by trc.achor 3 '. made. Opposite to the enemy’s main body, 
Tho ground occupied by tho British anny nine b.att.aIions were posted in a first lino under 
was intersected by ruined villages, inclosurcs. General Mc.adows .and Colonel Stu.art, and four 
and deep ravnnes, and from this c.ausc much in a second lino under Colonel Harris, while 
time was lost in forming tho troops in the pre- five battalions, under Colonel Maxwell, were 
scribed order of inarcli. Before tlicy moved, a destined for an attack upon the enemy's corps 
terrific storm arose, and the march was per- on the hill. This attack might have been 
formed under a deluge of rain, accompanied by made at .an e.arlicr period, but it was judiciously 
thunder and lightning of tho most awful cha- postponed till tho other parts of the disposition 
ractcr. Exhausted by fatigue, seared by tho were complete, in order to deter Tippoo from 
lightning, and benumbed by the chilling effects making .any attempt on the flank or re.arof 
of the rain, the c<attlo could scarcely bo made tho troops moving forward to drive his detach- 
to movo ; and the night, except when tempo- mont from tho hill. 

mrily irradiated by the vivid flashes, being With tho attack on that detachment tho 
impenetrably d.ark, several regiments lost their action commenced. On the appmach of Colonel 
way, and portions of tho British force were Maxwell, the enemy’s eight ^ns wore drawn 
moving in almost every variety of direction, off. Tho infantry kept their gi'ound, and 
Repeated halts thus became necess.at}’. On maintained a heavy, though ill-direetcd, fire of 
ono ot them. Lord Cornwallis found himself musketry. Colonel Maxwell bad no guns, but 
with no more tlmn one compan}’ .and one gun. ho h.ad made provision for covering both his 
A staff-officer, who made the discovery that fl.anks against cavalry. Thus unencumbered 
the gcncnal had thus outmarched the grc.atcr and unajiprcbcnsivo of interruption, he ad- 
part of his force, or had bceomc, in some other r’anced with a r.apidity and impetuosity which 
w.ay, separated from them, attempted to find speedilybroko thelineof the cnemy’shifantiy, 
the column by tracing, with the aid of the and even overtook some of the guns on the 
lightning, tho inarivs of tho gun-c.arringe opposite descent of tho hill. The infantry 
wheels ; but the tracks, though so recently m.ado a struggle to defend them, but in vain ; 
m.adc, had been completely obliterated by the the possession of the guns followed the posses- 
unceasing torrents of rain, .and he narrowly sion of tho hill. The r.apid success of Colonel 
escaped riding into tlic enemy’s encampments. Maxwell on the bill was the sign.al for the 
The dawn of d.ay removed ono of tho diffi- advance of the two lines below against the 
cnlties which had retarded the progress of tho main body of the enemy. The battle now 
British force ; but it destroyed tho hope of became general along tho entire front. The 
executing the original plan, which required enemy’s cavalry, who had greatly annoyed tho 
the cover of night : still, as the most arduous British army while adv.ancing to take up their 
part of tho march had been accomplished, ground, made no stand after they were formed 
Lord Cornwallis determined to persevere, and in line of battle ; the fire of Tippoo’s artillery 
to endeavour to force Tippoo to .action on even began to relax. His infantry behaved in 
ground believed to be less advantageous to .a manner far surpassing any expectation that 
him than that which he had chosen. The bad been formed of them; but thenear approach' 
sultan did not decline the challenge. The of tho first line of the British army caused 
approach of the English '\vn3 unobserved till them to waver. Colonel Maxwell had been 
they had begun to descend the heights on the ordered, after c.aiTying the hill, to leave there 
eastward oi the ravine. Their first object was only a sufficient force to retain possession, and 
to gain possession of a hill commanding the with the remainder of his corps to adv.ance 
left of the enemy. This was perceived by and possess himself of tho hills which covered 
Tippoo, and ho made arr.ingements for defeat- the left flank of tho main army of the enemy, 
ing it, which have deservedly received the Ho was rapidly performing this duty, when 
approbation of eminent military authorities.; Colonel 'Floyd, with the British cavalry, who 
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liad been Icept out of tlio rnngo of ilia onciny’s 
nhot, rendy to tnlco ndvantngo of any oppor- 
tunity Unit might . occur for thuir Hcrviccn, 
charged the rear-guard of Iho oncray’fl retreat- 
ing infantry, and nearly destroyed them. 
Their progress was checked by a larger body 
of infantry, which rallied and made a stand on 
a space of broken ground cxtreincly disadvan- 
tageous for cavalry. Colonel Eloyd accordingly 
prepared to withdraw his men from a position 
where they could not act clTcctivcly ; but at 
this moment tho cavalry of Nizam Ali, which 
lind followed tho English cavalry, throw them- 
selves in an unwieldy mass in front of the left 
wing of tho British army, tho adt-ance of 
which they impeded, while from the nature of 
the ground they could prove of no service had 
they been disposed to perform anj’. For some 
time they could neither bo brought to advance 
nor recede. “And thus,”8.aid tho governor- 
general, “an inv.alu.ablo though short 8]i.aco of 
time was lo.st, which enabled tho enemy to 
avail themselves of the vicinity of the batteries 
upon the island, .and by retreating to their 
protection in tho utmost confusion, to s.aro 
their army from entire destruction.” 

Lord Cornwallis, while complaining of this 
extraordinary conduct, charit.ably gives the 
nctors thepraiso of “good intentions.” Colonel 
Wilks takes a less favour.ablo anew. “ It is 
assorted," he says, “ by many oiiiccrs in tho 
Mj'sorean .army, that this iropedimont was 
designed ; that a horseman, with a particular 
badge from Assud Ali, was seen at this moment 
to deliver a racssago to Tippoo, who was in 
tho rear anxiously xirging tho escape of his 
guns, of which many had been actually aban- 
doned, but were recovered during this dcl.ay, 
and one only fell into the hands of tho English 
in this branch of tho attack ; and that another 
messengcrattended Tippoo on tho same night.” 

Adverting to the good conduct of Tippoo's 
infantry on this occasion, Sir Thomas Munro 
.says : — “ They stood the fire of musketry till 

ar troops were within a few yards of them ; 

defended every point ; they rallied where- 
3Tcr the ground was favourable ; and when at 
last driven from the field, they retreated with- 
out confusion. All tliis change of behaviour,” 
ho adds, “ was, however, less owing perhaps 
to the improvement of their discipline than to 
other causes — ^the strength of tho ground, 
which, being full of rocks and ravines, afforded 
them everywhere shelter, and mado it difiScult 
to follow them ; and their proximity to tho 
island, the b.atterics of which covered them 
from pursuit.” Lord Cornwallis attributes the 
good behaviour of Tippoo’s infantiy to his 
presence and exertions among them ; whatever 
the cause, it is evident that the difficulty of 
putting them to flight was greater than had 
been anticipated. But the task had been per- 
formed — victory sat upon tho banners of the 
British army ; yet the fruits of victory were to 
be abandoned — the object for which so much 
fatigue, BO much loss, and so many perils hud 
been incurred, was to be renounced ; the prize, 
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for which so many public and private s.acrificcs 
had been made, was within sight, but it vms 
not to bo grasped. 

In great diatre.'ss for jirovifeions, and with 
intolcrablo labour to the troops, from the want 
of cattle, the British army by two marches 
reached. Caniambaddy, tho ford at that pl.aco 
being rcg.avdcd ns an eligible spot for cross- 
ing tho river; and there, on the 20th of 
Slay, exactly a week after his arrival at 
Arikora, Lord Cornwallis dotormined to re- 
linquish, fur a time at least, all nllempts 
against Scringapatam, and to retrace his 
steps to Baiignlorc. On the 21sf, orders 
were despatched to General Aberoromby to 
return to Malab.ar ; on the 22nd the whole of 
the h.attering tr,ain and heavy nqnipmcnbi of 
tho .army were destroyed; and on the 2Gth 
tho governor-general commenced his retro- 
grade march. 

Neither parly in the war had at thi.s time 
much c.au5c for exultation. Tippoo had dis- 
carded his usual c.atilion — had ventured on a 
general action, and had been defeated, the bit- 
terness of defeat being aggravated by its 
haring occurred within sight of his capit.al. 
Tho English commander had provoked a battle 
in which lie bad been victorious; but with 
reference to the object for which the enterprise 
had been undertaken and the battle fought, lie 
was beaten. “As a mere evidence of supe- 
riority," Fays Colonel ^Vilks, “the victoiy 
was complete ; and had there been no moi’o- 
mont of tho c-avalry, would probably have 
been very decisive. But the observation of 
Sir Eyro Coote, on a parallel ocKislon, w.as ap- 
plied by .an old officer to the present : ‘I would 
gl.adly exchange all these trophies and the 
reputation of victory for a few daj’s’ rice ! ’ ” 
“Wo gained nothing by tho victory," says 
Sir Thomas Munro, “ but the liberty of look- 
ing .at tho isl.and,” — a privilege scarcely worth 
tho price that had been paid for it. 

Tho British army commenced its retrc.at, 
and before tiie conclusion of tho first day’s 
march, a large body of horse made their ap- 
pearance on the left of tho princip.al column, 
near its re.ar. This was not a point from 
which an attack had been apprehended ; but 
from knowing tho rapidity with which the 
cavalry of Tippoo moved in all dircotions,_no 
doubt was entertained that the approaching 
horsemen belonged to his army, and that they 
would immediately fall on tho rtores and b.ag- 
gage. Colonel Stuart, who commanded in the 
rear, instantly prepared to resist tho attack ; 
and the British had begun to fire, when one 
of the horsemen rode towards a staff-officer 
who was giving some orders, and shouting 
that ho was a Mahratta, entreated that the 
firing might cense. Similar commnnications 
wore made at the head of tho column, and tho 
British commander found himself suddenly 
reinforced by two Mahratta armies, one under 
Hurry Punt, commander-iii-chiof, the other 
under Pui'sci-am Bhow, who, after tho fall of 
Harwor, had marched .towards Seringapatam 
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to join the Engiyi army. A British detach- 
ment accompanied the army of Fnrseram 
Bhow. The hTahrattas were believed to have 
been not less than a hundred and fifty miles 
distant from the army which they so suddenly 
joined. Above a hundred messengers bad 
been sent foi'ward to announce its approiicb, 
but every one of them had been intercepted 
by the light troops of Tippoo. 

Had the junction of the Mahrattas taken 
place somewhat earlier, some heavy sacrifices 
made by the British army might have been 
averted. As it was, their accession w.as most 
welcome. They brought, a supply of bullocks, 
large stores of all necessary articles of con- 
sumption, and of some which were not strictly 
to be regarded as necessary. The march of 
the confederates was slow, in order to afibrd 
opportunity for the arrival of large convoys of 
provisions and plunder coming up in the Mah- 
ratta rear. On the 18th of June the army was 
within three miles of Hooliordroog, a fort esta- 
blished on a small rock, of great strength. 
At the foot of the rock was a town, which 
being occupied without difficully, the killadar 
surrendered the fort on a promise of security 
to private property, and of special protection 
against the Mahrattas. The inhabitants, who 
had taken refuge in the fort, proceeded in the 
direction of Madoor, under the wire of an 
English escort, the commander of which had 
ordem to accomp.’iny the travellers the entire 
distance to Madoor if required. All, however, | 
appeared quiet, and not a single Mahratta was 
visible on the route. Bear was thus dispelled, 
and when about half the march was accom- 
plished, the leader of the retiring party inti- 
mated to the English officer that, as there was 
no' i-eason to apprehend danger, it would be 
unnecessary to subject the escort to further 
trouble. It accordingly returned, but was no 
sooner .at a sufficient distance to permit the 
' manifestation of Mahratta enterprise, than the 
freebooting allies of the British, in conformity 
with established custom, fell upon the un- 
fortunate fugitives, and plundered them of 
everything they possessed. 

Hoolio^roog contained many state prisoners, 
and there the captors found new evidence of 
the sultan’s cruelty. “Among a number of 
captives,” 5.ays an historian of the period, 
“that were bound in chains of varions con- 
struction at Hooliordroog, several, who bad 
their ancles fastened asunder by a heavy iron 
bar of about eighteen inches in length, had 
from habit acquired a straddling amble, which, 
wheu liberated, they could not for a lengtli of 
time alter or amend ; some, from having been 
closely pinioned, could move neither arm; 
others had acquired a stoop, from which they 
were unable to stand erect : in short, as most 
of them had been confined in this wretched 
stale for a period of about ten years, there 
were few indeed who had not lost the power 
of some limb or other.” 

Hooliordoorg was dismantled, and the army 
proceeded on its course. Oostradroog was 


summoned to surrender, but the killadar sent 
a refusal, and it was not thought prudent to 
enforce the demand by aims. Savandroog 
was reconnoitred, but appeared so formidable, 
that even the ceremony of a summons was in 
this instance waived. The army reached 
Bangalore on the 11th June. Before the arri- 
val at that place, a plan of future proceedings 
had been arranged. The ‘continued co-openi- 
tion of the Mahrattas it was necessary to pur- 
chase by a loan of nearly a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, the means of making the 
advance being secured by stopping the com- 
mercial investment of dollars in transit from 
England to China. To the English the c.am- 
paign had been a cause of heavy loss. The 
Mahrattas, on the contraiy, had,* by the 
assiduous use of their usual practices, been 
greatly enriched, both individually and na- 
tionally. Yet the latter thought it fit that 
the English should pay for their continued 
services against a common enemy, and tho 
governor-general did not feel himself in .a 
situation to refuse. This important preliminary 
being aiTanged, Purseram Bhow, with his 
army and a detachment of Boml)ay troops, 
proceeded by Sera to commence a series of 
operations in the north-west. The greater 
part of the nizam’s cavalry, under Assud Ali, 
were to operate to the north-east. The army 
of Lord Cornwallis was to be interposed 
between the enemy and the Company’s terri- 
tories, as well for the protection of the latter, 
as for the convenience of bringing forw.ard 
supplies, for reducing such of the iutermediato 
fortresses as might be necessary, and for est.v 
blishing a chain of tenable posts from Madras 
to Seringapatam, by which the transit of sup- 
plies might be facilitated when the army 
should be called to assemble before the enemy’s 
capital. 

The first movement of Lord Cornwallis was 
in a south-eastern direction to Oossorc. On 
his approach the garrison evacuated and blew 
up the fort. A train had been laid for the 
magazine, intended to explode after the entry 
of the English troops ; but by a happy accident 
it did not take effect. Here again the perfidy 
and cruelty of Tippoo were brought conspicu- 
ously to notice. Three Englishmen had been 
confined in Oossore ; one of whom, named 
Hamilton, having given up all hopes of re- 
covering his freedom, had reconciled his mind 
to the circumstances in which he was placed, 
and .app.'irently contemplated Oossorc as his 
final abode. As in other instances, the £dl of 
Bangalore had led to the murder of these un- 
happy men, whose graves were now pointed 
out to thdir indignant countrymen. 

From Oossore tho English .army moved in 
the direction of tho Policode and liyaccotah 
passes, and took possession of various forts, 
some of them without resistance, lly.iccotali 
w.as not so ca.sily obtained : it was defended by’ 
succes-'ivo ranges of works, and garrisoned by 
eight hundred men ; and so confident was tho 
I killadar in the strength of his works and his 
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giirrisoii, that ho not only rejected the Bum- 
iDuiiH to HUrrender, hut fired on tho ilng that 
brought it. The task of reducing this place 
fell to a brigade under Major Gowdic, wlio 
sent a detachment of about three hundred and 
fifiy men, with guiiB, to .attack tho petUah. 
The gate was soon blown open ; but the gar- 
rison, aided by tho inhabitants, kept up a brisk 
fire on tbc assailants from tho upper and central 
works. M.ajor Gowdio led tho succeeding at- 
tacks in person, and carried several successive 
gates, but did not venture to attempt the sum- 
mit. On the .appeanance of tlio main body of 
tho army, however, tho place surrendered. 

Tlie capture of other forts of inferior im- 
portance demands no ospcci.al notice ; but the 
attack on Kundedroog is entitled to some at- 
tention. This fort was situated on a gnanilc 
rock of tremendous height, and no labour had 
been spared to add to its strength, hlajor 
Gowdic, who had reduced many of the minor 
forts, found his mc,ana inadcqu.atc to an attack 
upon Nundedroog. llcinforccmcnts were ob- 
tained, and the guns having with incredible 
labour been carried p.art of tho w.ay up tho iiill, 
batteries were constructed, and began to fire 
avith visible effect. Tho fire w.as vigorously 
returned from the fort ; but at the end of 
twenty-one days two breaches were effected b 3 ' 
the besiegers — one in the exterior rampart, the 
other in an outwork. Loiol Cornwallis now 
advanced his army within a few miles of the 
place, and orders were given for a iii^ht as- 
sault. It took place soon after midnight of 
the 10th of October, and was made simultane- 
ously by two parties upon the two breaches. 
The enemy were prepared to receive tho .as- 
sailants with a heavy fire of musketry and 
rockets ; but more inj uiy was inflicted bj' stones 
of immense size and weight rolled down upon 
those who were ascending. The resistance, 
however, was not long protracted ; and Nun- 
.dedroog was added to the acquisitions of the 
-iritish army under Lord Cornwallis. Before 
attack was made, a portion of the garrison 
.. cl.amorous for surrender ; .and on its 
ing place, some descended the wall by lad- 
ers of ropes, and escaped through the jungles; 
others, abandoning their posts, fled for shelter 
to the principal pagoda, where they were sub- 
sequently made prisoners. The commanding 
officer was in desp<air. His name was Luft AU 
Beg ; he was a man of high rank, and had 
stood well in the esteem of Hyder Ali. At 
the battle of Arndo he had been ordered to 
make a charge with a large and select body of 
c.avalry on the rear of the English, with a view 
to facilitate the retreat of Hyder AJi's artillery. 
He attempted to execute his orders, but was 
checked by the active and well-directed fire of 
the liorsc artillery of the English, which his 
troops refused to face. The wrath of the ca- 
pricious barbarian whom Luft Ali Beg served 
was extreme ; and his unfortunate servant was 
committed to tho custody of another Maho- 
metan officer, with instructions to inflict upon 
him severe corporal punishment, the marks of 
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which were to be exhibited to two Brahmin 
witnc.cscs, in proof that tho sultan's orders 
were carried into cfFcct. The ingenuity of 
Luft Ali Beg and his gaoler contri^cd toev.adc 
the aclu.al execution of the scnteiico hy the use 
of a caustic, which produced the .a])pcnrnncc 
necessary to satisfy the witnesses, without sub- 
jecting tho sufferer to any serious inconveni- 
ence ; and .as under an Eastern dcspotisin such 
incidents arc soon forgotten, Luft Ali Beg, 
after a time, became again an important per- 
sonage in the court and camp of the Mysore.an 
sovereign. By Tipjioo lie was associated with 
three otlicr of liis servants in an embassy to* 
Coiistantiiioplc, wliicli was to have proceeded 
from thence to Paris ; but the nrnh.av°,ador3 
never got beyond the former city, where tlicir 
reception was cold and unsatisfhctoiy ; and 
after an absence of nearly five years they re- 
turned, withoutany result hut the expenditure 
of about twenty lacs of nincos, the loss h^* con- 
tagions di.^casc of several liundrcdB of their fol- 
lowers, and the coiitrilmtion to the state papers 
of Mysore of a journal of vast extent. To his 
former failings, Luft Ali Beg had now added 
tlmt of having suffered ,onc of the strongest 
.and most important places in his master's 
dominions to fall into the hands of the English. 

Tho reduction of Nundedroog was followed 
by the despatch of a detachment under Colonel 
iSIaxwcll into Bammdhal, to counteract the de- 
predations in progress there by a force under 
B.akir S.aib, son of tho g.allant kilLadar of Dar- 
war, slain in tho capture of that pl.acc. The 
business assigned to this force wn.s to devastate 
tho w’holc countiy, so as to incapacitate it 
from contributing to tho supplies of tlio Eng- 
lisli nrmj*, and its chief post was at a mud fort 
named Penagra. The fort was speedily taken, 
and Ikikir B.aib withdrew from tho country 
which he had been sent to ravage. Colonel 
Maxwell then proceeded towards !&stn.agher 3 ’, 
with tbc intention of dc.slroying the pettah, so 
as to leave the enemy's predatory parties no 
I cover there. Possession of the pettah was 
I soon gained ; and an opporlunitj* seeming to 
offer for a successful attack upon the upper 
fort, the attempt was made .and failed. The 
! British detachment sustained considerable loss, 
but retired in good order, after setting fire to 
the pettah. 

In Coimbatore, the defence of the fort bear- 
ing the same name with the province, and of 
Paligaut, with their reciprocal communica- 
tions, had been intrusted to Alajor Cuppnge. 
That officer deeming Coimb.atore incapable of 
sustaining a siege, removed the heavy guns, 
ammunition, and stores to Paligaut.' Lieu- 
tenant Ch.almers, who was left at Coimbatore, 
on examining the guns which had -been cast 
aside as unservicc.ahle, found three which 
stood proof. By collecting and joining wheels 
and fragments of carriages which l.ay scattered 
about the fort, lie found the means of mount- 
ing them. With these and a few swivels, a 
quantity of damaged powder, and five hundred 
shot, obtained from 3Injor Cuppage, be hoped 
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jtnl:*' ft t'.anil f.’P ft f>’tv ilw, in tin.' rxcnl of niily was Site flUrli fillccl Ity llic ai‘ailiint-<, hut 
l!ir f '-ri ln-in? ntlftcl.cil. iiiiinKrs of tlnun were actually on Uiu ram- 

ni" ftpyttlinr-ii’ii of ftttw'n was r'vn ron* part*., liijlilinj; liainl to hand willi Iho l>e?ic*j;c;l’ 
\<t!o 1 into rrtlft'.nty. Tim place wa‘ in vc-trd On la C/ntiihc would have been ovcrjioweicd 
by ft f'livo of two'thoU'and infantry, ft con* had not a timely reinforcement been peat to 
fTilctablo l»i(ly isf o.avftlty, rhdit P.uiip, ftud » bis relief; and Lieutenant ChalincrH, who was 
ttnnibrr e{ itn-cnlar tri**'!'". Tlic pani.-oii jmtMmally capped in defendinf; the wcaht '!! 

c. 'si-:»!< -I e.{ ft hnii'ltrd and Iv.enty to|*a‘'‘-.s, point of Iho worl;;i, wan in danRcrof a i-iniilar 

litioally, wratrrs of bats, pattially cif Pursu- fate. Atamoineiit when Mtccessful rcni.slance 
{OK-e oji-,;in. ar.'l .about tno hundred Trav.in- iecnie<l fcarerly longer prnetic.ablc, one of the 
C'-te-M-.*. ii.alf «<f wb'UM ran .nw.ay when they barrels, being thrown .amongpl a crowded JuaK-i 
found ft >iegc wa'i rspected, while tin'"! who oftheencinv, rspbtdcd, nnd tho fortune of the 
tcu’.aiiitd wtte rvlmni.ly itf-nl-orilinate, day w. as turned. The bc«iegcm gave way, 

T3;e furmy pitched on" the rio}ih'W( 'll of the .and a« party after party 'retired from tho 
pi-.'att, .^nd Miinnioiied the place to iiuirciid*-r, ramparts, their ilinromriltirc w.tm increased by 
Ur-lT pain «f dc.sth to e%e>y withbi it, liiuling down on tliem vast piccc.s of rock, 

f.e', rio.-pt;tigs%<<mrn nud ebildrca. Tiic ^um• The (Mnllict lasted two botirp, and ihcnnmbcr 
{r;eti«, w.as di* ttiTianled ; it w.a-. repeated atfr of the enemy ’ft dead left on ibc r.amparl.i 
the rjipiifttien of two d.ay* W’itliout eifeet. (tn and .within llm ditch exceeded the enliro 
the third d.ay a batPry wftac<impbi*‘d.ftndtbo rtrengtb of the garrifoii by whom they bad 
f- 1 1 w'.iK oneo tnota* •'unimonisl. but with nn olb-r been m bravely n'jutl'ed. 
t f f.-.v^sura’d'' irtiu". llm otT-r was n-jt-ct's!. It w.vi not lilting that such men idionld be 
and in ibo rvrning the b-iicgcr** began to fire ab.andoued ; and though a duo reganl to the 
fiom the b.ait'ry.' Tim fbn', dot con'idrr.itile ».\f>-ty of P.alig.aul pn.‘venlcd M.ajnr Cujipago 
li.M.aage to the wotli*. wliirb it, }*.a»e the gar- from doing tiiueli for their relief, bo nflorded 
Jifon iit'utid.atil niipliiyiurul to repair. Aiio. fame a* i«tance, nnd with the .aid of pomo re- 
thtr battery w.as «sim*p',rted on tli<> following \intie insipt under the din’clion of Mr. Mac- 

d. ay, -and n'asgotons fire <.f guns nnd rockets ile, id, a g.all.aiil nml enteqiriping civil pcrvant, 
w.as maintain' d. .\ tliinl battery w.a» roon in|ibe i-ni-my werodriven Irom the pclkali, which 
a forwaid '(.ate. In the tii'-aii time Li'Ulenantilbey In*! cmliniied I'l occupy, nnd chased to 
t’iialr:*.' ra b.vl pt'p.ate<l teveral ra"!:*, fill-d .the Iten-my, a di'-Lanee of about twenty ,inilc.“, 
with r-imbi'.'tibV', whi''h pl.accl on tbejwilh the be « of a large iju.antily of their 
tampan*, t-i t-* locd ag.ain-t the enemy •!io<itd!rt«re.-. To .add to the pennanent strength of 
thiy r.tiempt .an ''.-alade. wbicli, fr-mn their > the g.ariison, a com)einy of aepoyp, commanded 
j'uj'araiiojioria'Mrrs., iTiu'd to l-i’ intended, jtiy l.tentenant N.vb, w.a.a iitalcred in, and by 
Tb'- enemy pr'patfd a f.oitlb bat*.' ry, nud the! eeine furlb'-r nddilions it w.aa jncrc.ascd to 
bi'lc ged jiprned tblre j.iiHi ■«. the d.anglTjatT.ul fijven bllndrcil in'.'tl. 

jncr'eve.l, th(. inin'’'a\ete loaded and tbeg.sStN, Se.amrly bad J.ienleuanl Cbalmcns lime to 
l.!'':d;» d uji with i artii and r'.oiir'. 'Hie rtore j rereiir tho bre.acbc.i in the workft and make 
of tb'it brgiuniug fad, the bamm' rnien wen- jotiier di-poailions for ilefcncs, before the enc- 
•artirely rniploV' <1 in iii.akiiig it-an ihig', to nny n-appe.ata d. Tlie force now arrayc! agaiii.sl 
rupply" lb" lieliVi'-iiey of I'aU*. The works of t oimb.atnre eon; i'.Ual nf eight tlinusand regular 
tho bfi'-gr)-, r-intiiiued to be c-aiiicd «m till infantry, with fuiirtceii guns, four rnortaiv, 
rtiey Were advaured within fiftv y.arda of the .and a Jargt! boily of irrcgiikars nnd horse, 
ditch : .and as it was hnowii lii.at. l.arg'* rein- It w.aa rommamled by Kummcr-oo-llccn. Tho 
forrement.s w ere ptoeoeding to their re s'ot.ariei-, enem.v look jio iscs*ion of tho pctbali without 
a genera! att-ack av.aa now hourly cxpeeled. oppusition, '’rcct'-d Imllorie.s, and opened ap- 
Attlii* time the rtorc of aniinunitiun avithin pmaehes, niider the cover of n he.avy fire, 
ih'- fort was im.arly exhamli.d ; th" avonmlcd. which the hesieged were ahlo to return very 
atlio W’en! liumcnin«, averc avillionl medical iwideqiiately. 1 tut tho spirits of the garrison 
r.-'i-t.auce ; and tho Tr.avaiicorc.ans wdio re- avere cheered by intclligcnco that Major Cup- 
maiited averc cl.auinr<m« for surrender. Still page aa-.as nda’niieing avilh three batbilions of 
tho gallant commatider, wlio aval noblv sup- Caimpiiiy’s sepoys, laa-o of Travancorc.ans, and 
jiorled by a young rri;ncli otlicrr named Do la six liebl-jiiccc.«, to compel llio enemy to raise 
Osimiie, in the reraice of the rajah of Travail- the siege. To divert tliis force from its object, 
eore, rcftiKCil to sneenmb. .and prob.abIy at tho s.amo time to striko n 

Tavo inontbs, avithin tavo days, bad jiasscd serious bUiav at Ibc cfnciciicy of an important 
I'leforo llm enemy ventured on a gencnal as- iKirtion of the Kiiglish force, Kummor-oo-Dccn, 
saull. Tliey advanced aadlb great ste.adiness, ic.avingn strong body in the trenches, inarched 
pl.anted their ladders, nnd monnied the para- with llic remainder of his force rv distance of 
pci at five distinct places. Tlic first ntnigglo nhout ten miles, to the vicinity of njiass where 
took place nl a point defcndetl by Do la Combe, the avoods of Ariv.ally tenninnto and tho plain 
wlio-e personal gallantry communicated iU commences. A largo cona-oy of o.vcn, intended 
inlincnce to lliofe aaliom he coinniandod, nnd for the western army, avns assembled at Pali- 
prepared for tile assailants a fierce resistance, g.aut, nnd Kummor-oo-Dccn in.ado a demon- 
The ■nnciny bad aa’oidcd the mines, nnd rc.sort stratiun of getting into Major Ciippago’s rear, 
to the combuBtiblo barrels avns delayed till not for llio purpose of occupying tho pass. This 
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would Lave enabled him to cut oiT the paaangc 
6f the convoy, and by the force of numbers 
to embarruRs Major Guppage’s return to 
Paligaut. That officer accordingly fell back, 
and the occupation of< the pass was decided by 
a severe action, in which Major Cuppage was 
victorious. Ho immediately returned to Pa- 
ligaut, while Kummer-oo-Doon proceeded to 
resume the siege of Coimbatore, relieved from 
the fear of interruption. 

The fate of that place was now sealed. All 
hope of relief was cut off, the .*immunitioD, 
from the first, bad, was nearly expended, a 
wide breach had bc.cn made perfectly practi- 
cable,' and the sap had been carried to the 
covered way. Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash 
wore both wounded in one day ; and the most 
determined of the gallant defenders of this 
miserable fort saw the necessity of surrender. 
Negotiations for thispurposo were commenced, 
and soon brought to a conclusion, the enemy 
being quite ready to grant tho besieged fa- 
vourable terms. Tho place was first invested 
on the 18th of June ; ono'hutidrcd and forty- 
three days afterwards, on the 3rd of November, 
tho conquerors took possession of it. In re- 
ference to its strength or importance, Coim-' 
batore has little claim to occupy a large space 
in the history of tho war with Tippoo Sultan ; 
but tho gallantry with which it avas defended 
has removed the siege from tho list of ordinary 
occun'cnces. 

It was a condition of tho capitulation, that 
tho garrison should bo permitted to march to 
Paligaut ; but, after tho actual surrender of 
the place, itw.as pretended that this condition 
could not be acted upon without tho sultan’s 
ratification. The sequel of this tale of per- 
fidy need scarcely be told. After a detention 
of thirteen days at Coimbatore, the prisoners 
were marched to Seringapatam, where they 
were subjected to the cruelties and indignities 
which were the ordinary lot of those who fell 
into the hands of the barbarian Tippoo Sultan. 

' Comment upon a fact of such frequent occur- 

' 'Cc would be alike tedious and vain. 

'Whilo these events were in progress, the 
^ attention of Lord Cornwallis had been con- 
' stantly directed to the establishment of such 
means for the transmission of supplies ns might 
prevent the necessity of abandoning the medi- 
tated attack upon Seringapatam from the 
cause that led to the relinquishment of the 
former.' One of tho most serious impediments 
to success was the possession by the enemy of 
the strong fortress of Sav.androbg, situated 
about eighteen miles west of Bangalore. It 
consisted of an enormous mass of granite, of 
greater height than Nundedroog, rising from 
a base eight miles in circumference, and sep.a- 
rated by a chasm, at the distance of about 
two-thirds of its total elevation, into two cita- 
dels, each independent of tho other. It had 
not long before been reconnoitred, and was 
deemed unassailable; but the eapture of some 
other hill forts, aud more espcelally of Nun- 
dedroog, had tended to diminish the reverence 
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of English officers for tho reputed impregna- 
bility of Indian fortresses ; -sind it was deter- 
mined to test tho claims of Sav.androog in 
this respect. 

'ilio conduct of the siege was intrusted to 
Colonel Stuart, and the force assigned to him, 
in addition to a powerful artillery, consisted of 
two European and three native regiments. 
Tho remainder of the army was disposed so 
as to watch cvoiy .avemto from Seringajiatam 
by which tho operations of tho siege could bo 
disturbed. On the 10th of December Colonel 
Stuart pitched his camp within three miles of 
tho north sido of tho rock, the point from 
W’hich the chief engineer, after reconnoitring, 
proposed to carry on the attack. The first 
operation was one of v.ast laliour and difficulty 
— it was to cut a gun-road from tho encamp- 
ment to the foot of the mountain, over rocky 
precipices, .and through a thick forest of bam- 
boos, and when made, to drag the guns over 
it. A no.vious .and pestilential atmosphere 
added to the d.angcrs of tho besiegers, and 
Tippoo, on hc.aring of the .attempt, is reported 
to have congratulated his officers on the infa- 
tu.ation of the English in engaging in .an cn- 
tciqwisc that could not fail to tcrmin.ato in 
dcfc.at and disgr.acc. According to the sultan’s 
belief, one half of tho Europeans employed 
were destined to dio of sickness, the otlicr 
half to bo killed in tho attack. Not daunted 
by this royal prediction, tho besiegers, on tho 
17th December, opened two batteries, ono at 
a thousand yards, the other at seven Imndrcd 
yards’ distance, by which the defences of the 
wall were much damaged ; but the clTcct w.os 
scarcely equal to the expectations which had 
been formed. The wall was built with stones 
.of immense size, those of the lower tier being 
riveted to the rock by iron bolts. On tho 19 th 
another battery was erected, which it was 
found neccs5.aiy to advance to within two hun- 
dred and fifty yards of tho wall. In the 
course of that and tho succeeding day a prac- 
ticable breach w.as effected, and orders were 
given to storm on the following morning. 

The bamboo forest, which had been a source 
of difficulty in the construction of the gun- 
I road, was found of some service in tho close 
I approaches of the attack. Under its cover, 
and th.at of crevices and rugged parts of the 
I rock, a lodgment was made for the troops 
within twenty yards of the breach. The storm- 
ing party, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nesbitt, was directed to four different attacks, 
and parties were detached round the mountain, 
to draw the attention of the enemy from the 
mmn object, and prevent their escape, should 
any attempt for that purpose be made. 

The hour fixed for the assault was eleven 
o’clock, and it was to commence on the dis- 
charge of two guns from the batteries. At 
the .appointed hour the expected signal, was 
given, .and the party ndv.anccd to the storm, 
while the b.and of ono of tho English regiments 
pealed forth the inspiring air of Jlriions slritc 
home, A Large body of the enemy had been 
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nV'.'ncit tantiio;: ilov.it fi»!n ttjr n^vinn liiH, 
i 't i'jp .'f 111" Iti which h 

lii'h." ihi. f ’.f m hili ; hiiS <'i!i the ..ijij-.c-ir* 

«if the .l'h!;;li"h tluv fiin l with 
{nnir, ntjil th'-I. TSi" c:\-',rn» liiJl w.i* r‘»ni- 
j'V'riy c-irrir-.i. v.itV.u’iS mr-'tir;': .*r even over- 
tAhit';; the etfjnv. 

'The nttM-U on the «. •t.-rn Mil v.f' thowithl 
{« !>•> n v.f.rl; of {^n nt.-r <ii::;mlty, nr..l CipSAih 
•Ml. to wiiitn iv wnt inlni'ic'h w.-..c 

either t» nisvr.nc' or iMt, nt rirrnni- 
• '.infc-. fiiehl r. tr.i' r rx 5 ie, 5 irsit. Tin; ofiiccr 
in o'>r:t!'.n*!.l . f the ritaiirl hnvins! xvitiir >e.l 
the nhxn>!f'!i:r!! nt of the rx'tttn hill r.iul the 
r.- rnt «■! ih'’ J;is'.:li'h jnt!y, nn-le -n t illy fur 
the j'Urpe-e «'.r tnt.inp thrin in t!.-.nh, when he 
w.x' viexju-ete.JIy tint ftiimnpf tli<; r.'rh* l>y 
the ji-xtty of O.ij.lvin Mer’on. He relrmteel 
with j-rretpitilicn, f-il!<iv.-<.! xtith ;rre,A'. virenr 
hy tl.e i>*cti'h. An ntletnj.t tv.ni initio to 
fhv.t the fii-,t pAte the inir'nerr. hnl 

the linn v.iio ji'T.h'iiniii;: the tluty tvrn 
hilletl by n rhe; fire. I fiotn i 'ine «li<!.irtre hy n 
iir,t!-int "f tin 71 »t te.;iinri:t. Tno Knj:lt« 1 i 
th'.n ru'h'il in, ami ent-.rin* every turreeditie 
Inriier v-ith the mmiy, weni rewa in 
»iiin .'f the tip of the rnennt.Vin. Tims in 
!e>i than tin henr, and in open <i.".y, thoitn- 
I'.’nileni f.*rlre''»oS 8 ,-.v.in.ini'’.:r ttm r.Mtietl hy 
r! Mrn, . 1 ' <1 the h.n-'.of ili impri.^nihility for 
rvtr filrT!v*f,.l. Hie nn!:li* 1 i ha l l;r*. a min 
l.ill'-.t, .iti'l only one tt.e.ini’.r.l. 

Tl.e |ir\* jilr.ee nt'.f iiii'te.l vat that whirli 
M.i't Mit to >'.M.ir'lioe.; in ttiraelh .iml int- 
j'-'rS.ine-. Oulrr.-lnv' • hi 1 intie tiniehef.'re 
jieen .►tmnnone 1 , and th" .in-wer of the l.ilU- 
ti.ir va*. that he W'.nhl f<it tnirend-T hit fM't 
till the ilnplMi had t.ihen S’riier.pit.im. Jl 
iv.i« t-ijijwi-i'd that the f.ill ot }''av..:;dro-.jp 
rn’.^ht hive made him Ir"-* rtnu'iiVn)-, aieltt 
flap of Iraee V..M dt’'j<t'.ol.ed, c.U'.-iiii;- life ml 
terim'. Tite rial!’ t iheep v.ho at-C'.nijetnh d it 
ttai hi-cliori.-.! fr.::n the f.irl to .idv.ince ; h-' 
ooinjilied with the invitation, and when within 
riity yardt of the {rate, a fire of imi«!:ctry 
wa' opi-nr.'l on him nnd the imn-coniniir-ioiital 
oltieer who her*' the fia-j, liv.l from which, 
h.ajijiily, Imlh t'eaj'ed unhurt. On the Wlow- 
iiip day the fort w.a- .attached rn .a rn.aiincr for 
which" the povcnior w.ai riot jirrparcd. A 
nmiih'cr of lirld-piecn were ritn down to ap- 
jioiiiti'd rl.atinu«. nnd under cover of their fire 
an rwalade cotnincnceil. 

Tiic fide of the rock ar'.aulted ro'c at an 
anple of ahonl thirty-five dccrcca, and waa 
detended iiy icveli ratni'arl^, ri'iiif; .above each 
other, includin" that of the pctt.ah, which w.ai 
fir-t flormcd. The orden: given to thi! artillery 
olllcera were, as fast as ono wall Fhould be 
carried, to jiolnt Iheguni', over the heads of the 
.i<e!,allanl.s, ngaiast the next wall in fucccs.'ion, 
for the jiurpose of hcciiing down the firo of 
tho garrison. The pcltali w.as carried fo 
rapidly as to nslnnlfh the hilladar, and iiuliicc 
iiiiii to demand a parley. It w.as granted; 
Imt it Fooii hccoining apparent, from tho 
movements of tho garrison above, that tho 


only nhjccl w.a*! to {'.ain tliiio for propating 
iiiuiei nicieatly for defence, the a-;MuU lucmii- 
tneneed, and iv.atl after w.all was carried, till 
the a'sail.ants n'.aelied tho Ftimniit. Komc of 
the gati'iv.avF wer.' forced hy the j'ionccrp. hut 
ino'-i of the ratnjiarts wore carried hy i;,'C.ala(h;. 
The a-loni*hiiienl and confusion of tho enemy 
were Fo great, that their fire, though heavy, 

v. -.as for the mo.st ji.arl thrown aw, ay, and na 
jofin a« a ringle European was .eocn above any 
of tin- walls, they lied pre.-ipilaloly. Tho 
killadnr w.is made pii-oncr, and many of tho 
garri'on lillled. Many more, terrified at the. 
f!-ht of the Kuropean Isayonct-', precipitated 
tli"ii]‘elve I from the rock— thus blindly lairh- 
ing on one mode of dc-atli in' their anxiety to 
<■ c.aj».' anolhrr. Tlio toiror of tho garris-an 
h.ail rfimiiirnccd hcfuro the actual ihangcr. On 
the ajipeamnce of the dctncbinent licforo the 
jd.'..-e. they had inuiinied, and four hundrcfl 
la-n had d'-'crtcd in the night. To the pro- 
valcne-. of fear the l-kigli'h were tinqueslion- 
ably indebted for the ea'e with which they 
•ihtaincil jv> -te-doii of this firlrc.'?. “Al- 
thoagh," i.iys M.ajor Bir.im, “fucIi w.as the 
Fteeiiiic'-. .and narrtiwiieis of K.5;nc parts of the 
rea l in the n-cent, that a few r\;.Mlulo inen 
might have d<. fended the place .against an 
.army, it w.as only at the last patew.ay that 
tiny att-'-niptr l any reristance, and that only 
by "firing a few m"o’ket-hol, by which two 
l••l'.lle^^ were wennile-l." The total numher 
of wounded in tin- lingli'h detavhmcnl was 
very Ftnall ; and, like S'! valid run;*, Ootrudroog 
was rarriial withmit the lera of a riiiglo life, 
{t’lnie other fort.a cT inferior iroportanco were 
t.akrii with little trouhlc. 

Till- army of the nir.am had long been 
engaged in b- ' ieging Ooorumcomla, but with 
a very inditTcrent proiptct of hringiiig their 
opi-tatinni to a rnrcer'fol emliiig. The iiiram’n 
.artilli'iy was unable to breach the lower fort, 
and to supply their deficiency some guns were 
di'*patchfd by I,ord Ceniwafli-i after tho fall of 
Xniidedrong. Still nothing was cfTcctcd till 
C.ajilnin Head, avho commanded the English 
detachment icrving with tho nia.am’.s army, 
n-mlcrcd weary and iiidignaiit hy the clumsy 
procecding.i which he had liccn comjiellcd to 
wiliic.«“, offered, if intrusted with tho c.xelu- 
Fivc management of the attack, to put tho 
iiirain's officers in pos.scs.?ion of the lower fort, 
which commanded tho only accc.is to the hill, 
.and having effected this Fcrvico, to leave them 
to conduct tho further operations in their own 

w. ay. Tlio oft'er w.as accepted ; nnd Captain 
Read, liaanng constructed a battery of two 
lwcnty-?ix and two eighteen pounders avilhin 
four hundred y.ards of tho w.all, in two d.ays 
after it commenced firing, had effected a prao- 
ticahle breach. 

Tho night of tho 7th of November was fixed 
on for tbo attack; and the small party of artil- 
lerymen, who were tho only European troops 
with tho dutachment, volunteered to quit their 
guns and lead tho as.«ault. Jlc.a.siircs having 
been t.akcu to divert tbo ntteiition of tho 
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onetny, tlio ' assailants advanced, and -willi 
little opposition mounted tlib brcacli. Having 
cleared the obstacles by which their progress 
was impeded, they advanced along the rampart 
till they mot a body of the enemy, who mado 
a stand at the second bastion. 'The artillery- 
men charged them, and they instantly gave 
way. No further resistance w.as olTcrcd, and 
the greater part of the gtamson took refuge in 
the upper fort. The lower fort was delivered 
to the charge of Nizam Ali’s troo]is, but they 
were nut destined to retain undisturbed pos- 
session of it. A largo reinforcement, soon 
after the capture, arrived from ITydcrabiid, 
under the command of tho minister, Moosheer- 
oo-Moollc, who, on his departure with the 
nnain body of his forces and the English de- 
tachment to take part in the operations of 
Lord Cornwallis, left tho ch.argo of the lower 
fort to an ofliccr of some ropiftation, known 
by the name of Hafiz Jee, In December, the 
eldest son of Tippoo Sultan .appeared before 
Goorumcond.a, with an army amounting to 
about twelve thousand horse and foot. Their 
approach was quite unlookcd for ; and Hniiz, 
supposing tho party to consist but of a few 
plunderers, mounted an elephant and went out 
to rcconnoiti'o, accompanied by only a few 
horsemen. -He was speedily surrounded, and, 
descending from his elephant, was about to 
mount a horse and cndc<avour to force his way 
back, when ho was made prisoner. The troops, 
who issued from tho fort in small parties, were 
destroyed in detail, and panic seizing tho rest, 
tho recent acquisition was precipitately evacu- 
ated with considerable loss. Hafiz Jeo was 
an object of peculiar hatred to Tippoo. He 
had been employed on' an embassy from tho 
nizam to the sultan, by whom he had been 
treated with that disrespect which the despot 
of Mysore was in tho habit of exhibiting to 
the accredited servants of other states. He 
. had afterwards, in his c.apncity of minister of 
*1ie nizam, been associated with tho refusal of 
t prince to connect his family with that of 
[lOo by the tie of marriage ; and this offence 
J never been forgiven. x\ly llcza, tho man 
nrough whom the rejected proposal of m.atri- 
monial alliance had been made, was now with 
the .army before Goorumconda, and in his 
hands rested the fate of Hafiz Jeo. Tlic pri- 
soner had soon the means of judging of the 
spirit in which .he was regarded by those into 
whose power his imprudence had thrown him. 
He was plundered of everything about his 
person, even to tho last article of clothing ; 
and, but for tho charity of some one who be- 
stowed on him an old quilt, ho would h.avc 
been left altogether destitute of covering. In 
this forlorn condition he was visited % his 
old antagonist, Aly !Rez.a, who reproached him 
with his conduct respecting tho proffered mar- 
riage. .Hafiz answered, that he and AlyHcza 
were then serving their respective masters, 
and that the day w,a8 past. The remombriinoe of 
it w.os, however, not past. Tho victim was 
in the power of a prince who never forg 9 t an 
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injury — in tho presence of one of his minions 
ready to perform any act winch ho believed 
would bo gratifying to his master, and who 
in this instance w.as influenced by feelings of 
personal hatred. Hafiz w.as c<arried to a coii- 
ccnlcd situation, fitted for tho execution of 
d.ark and bloody deeds, .and there murdered 
with circumstances of extreme barbarity, Aly 
llcza feasting his eyes with the vcngcanco in- 
flicted on his opponent. Tho success of tho 
atUici: upon Goorumconda w.a8 fiiTllicr sig- 
nalized by the murder of a French ofliccr in 
the service of tiio nizam ; and tiius the tri- 
umph of Tippoo’s .army was celebrated by acts 
of treachery and cruelty which 'J’ippoo him- 
self need not havo disdained to superintend. 
The' .adv.antngc, whatever it might be, result- 
ing from theso murders, was nc.arly .all that 
Tippoo gained by tho rcc.apturc of the lower fort 
of Goorumcond.a, which was speedily restored 
to the niz,am by tlic English detachment. 

Tiic Malu-atta army under I’urscram Bhow, 
with a British detachment under C.apt.ain 
Little, had, on ]c.aving Lord Cornwallis, pro- 
ceeded to attack a fort named Dooi-adroog. 
Tile Mahratta general had anticipated that it 
would surrender without opposition ; but, after 
repeated attempts, its reduction was found 
impractic.ablc, .and tho army continued its 
march tow.ards Cbitticdroog. That place was 
reconnoitred, but deemed too strong for attack. 
Fnrscram Bhow entertained some hope of buy- 
ing over tho killadar ; but cither that officer's 
honesty, or the fact that his family wero de- 
tained in Sering.apatnm as hostages for his 
fidelity, forbade the conclusion of a baigain. 
rorsernm Bhow consoled himself for tho dis- 
appointment by plundering whenever oppor- 
tunity presented. Tho illness, real or pre- 
tended, of tho Mahratta general delayed for 
a time the progress of the army ; but on tho 
ISth of December they arrived near Hooly 
Onorc, a fort which Captain Little iinmcdi.ately 
proceeded to reconnoitre. It was thought 
that it might be attacked with a prospect of 
success. The pethah w.as g.ained with littlo 
difficulty, .and thcnco some guns opened on 
tho fort, at a distance of one hundred and fifty 
y.ards. A breach h.aving been cifectcd, the 
fort w.as stormed with success, and without 
I tho loss of a man, on tho same d.ay which, with 
I similar immunity from loss, tr.ansferred the 
important fortress of S.avandroog into tho pos- 
session of the English. The garrison w.as 
reported to bo a thous.and strong, but Lieu- 
tenant Moor, who was one of Captain Little’s 
detachment, concludes that they did not exceed 
half that number. Assuming their strength 
at this reduced estimate, that ofiicer, however, 
makes a remark, the truth of wliich is in 
no degree invalidiitcd by the colloquial 
simplicity with which it is conveyed, that 
“they ought to have been ashamed of them- 
selves for making so pitiful a defence.’’ It was 
tho intention of tlic stonners not to allow any . - 
of tho Mahratta plunderers to enter the place ,* 
but the news of its capture was soon -carried 
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Aft<.rtlif Wl «.f Ifivily tlimri*, tiio Malirstta 
M-jiiy r.t!'! C.-,]'U!ii l.it'.lf'.! 

in a <)i>tctint) towai.K 

Ti|'jvji> li.vl *tiTn"t1irT)if.l lisn jiro- 
tir.f*iF\ in lli .Inon* liy Jlio nditiliini of a 
divi-ion niiu' r Ills ic’ation l2>"ra Sv.Ii, ainl that 
itificiT flitns <'iialilrcj tn Jal;c (lit' fit-M with 
a fiir«-c «>f tluiU'ainl men ami ten k"*''*- 
Tliii f'di'e v.'r.'t jiovtoil in the with thii 

inti-iitio!) of rnahin;; an attacU on tliu rearof tlio 
C inft-.lr-rr.te', aBhoim as they ^■houlll he 
in the i-ieei* of Simona, (•imulLaneoiidy with a 
• orlie to h" made from the fort, 'J'Jiis heiii" 
hiiown, it ln'-eame nn olijecl of importance to 
tli'divlee them previoiiBly, The jiniitinn of 
I!<;ra Saih wai ».tron{; ; hit riRhl re-itetl on the 
river, hit front was covered hj* a deep ravine, 
and liis left hy jmi"le, ileenied imi’.enctnihlc 
till-re, bnt wliicli Lecamo ftiimiwhal ligliter at 
a diitanco. 

Tlie force destined to tlie attack upon Rcr/i 
Kaib was eoniposed of almut a tliousand English 
repoys, with four guns ami five hundred Jlah- 
ratUi infantry. Thrisj tliousanil Mahnitha 
iiorsc were posted wear the jdace of attack. 


to the ‘t:eee»i of the day; they were rather 
an incumbrance than a Mipport. lly military’ 
writern Ihisne’ion has been regarded as one of 
the jiio-l brilliant of the war. 

Tlie ntmy of Rera Saib lidtig dispersed, 
C.ajitain Little preparinl to prosecute the siego 
of .‘^irnoga. A battery of five guns, after a 
day's firing, cirecled a practicable breacli. All 
was ready for the stonn, when an olfc r of capi- 
tulation upon terms w.as made and ncccptcd. 
Till’ commander of the fort duly appreciated 
the value of tho Mnhralta faith, for it was 
thought necessary to stipulate, not only that 
private properly should ho respected, but that 
tin: inhahitaiits should bo considered under 
tho protection of tho British, who were to 
guar.antco tho treaty and take jiosscssion of 
tho fort. These conditions were to continue 
ill effect only until tho English dotnehment 
retired from tlio vicinity. On its march to the 
southward, the custody of the^fort w.as trails- 
forreJ to tliu Mnlirallas, and also the charge 
of some prisoners of rank, who, within tho 
English camp, had been treated with marked 
attention and kindness, and been totally’ 
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exempted from rcsiraint. A short time after 
the change, these prisoners were seen by some 
officers who had known them in the English 
camp. Their condition was wretched ; they 
had been plundered of overything valuable, 
and, receiving neither money nor subsistcnco, 
they had been compelled to sell their clothes 
to procure the means of sustaining lifo. Some 
officers of inferior rank wero in ono respect 
better treated — they received an allowance, 
but to counterbalanco this advantago they were 
kept in irons. Such is Mahratta faith and 
Mahratta humanity, 

Purseram Bhow was to have joined Lord 
Cornwallis with all despatch before Seringa- 
palam. Instead of this, he preferred a plun- 
dering expedition into Bednoro; but being 
alarmed by the approach of a force sent against 
him by Tippoo, under the command of Kum- 
mer-oo-Dcen, who had retalrcn Simoga, ho 
determined to perform his engagement with 
the British governor-general, since no advan- 
tage seemed likely to accrue from taking any 
other course. 

It is now necessary to return to the British 
army under Lord Cornwallis, which was .at 
OotradroQg, awaiting the coming up of some 
artillery, somo stores, and a battering train, as 
well as the expected junction of tho army of 
the nizam. These objects being accomplished, 
the combined army commenced its march, .and 
on the flth of February Lord Cornwallis was 
onco more in eight of Sering.apatam, and of 
Tippoo’s army encamped under its walls. 

On both sides of the river, opposite to the 
island of Seringapatam, a large space is inclosed 
by a bound hedge, which marks the limits of 
the capital, and affords a place of refuge from 
the incursions of cavalry. On the north side, 
the incloEuro was occupied by Tippoo’s army. 
Within it wero several redoubts, one of which, 
erected on a commanding eminence, was a post 
of great strength. There were other works 
' calculated to shield his troops from attack, or 
"ipilitate retreat in case of necessity, and his 

' nt line was defended by .a hundred pieces of 

,wvy cannon. In tho fort and island which 

irmed his second line there were not fewer 
'than three hundred pieces of cannon. Becon- 
naissance having been made. Lord Cornwallis 
determined to .attack the enemy on the night 
of the 6 th February, an event quite unexpected 
by Tippoo, and the apparent temerity of 
which, seeing that it was to be performed by 
infantry alone, without guns, filled tho allies 
with astonishment. The attaelc was made in 
three columns. Between ten and eleven o’clock 
tho central column, on its advance, encountered 
the enemy’s grand guard, a body of cavalry, 
who were approaching with rockets to disturb 
the English camp, which annoyance they had 
practised on the preceding night. The horse- 
men immediately galloped off to Uicir lines, 
]e.aving the bearers of the rockets to harass the 
column and endeavour to impede its march. 
Many rockets were thrown, hut they had little 
effect beyond that of announcing to the enemy 


tho appro.aoh of tho British column. Tho front 
division, on being discovered, pushed briskly 
forward, rc.ochcd tho hedgo, and entered the 
enomy’s linos about a quarter of :iii hour after 
their approach bcc.amo known. 

The left column, whon tho rocketing com- 
menced, w.as ascending the Carigaut Hill, an 
eminence on tho right of tho enemy’s camp, 
near tho tormination of tho bound hedge. 
Tho hill is steep, and of great height; it 
commands ono of tho fords and tho eastern 
part of tho island, and protected tho right 
wing of the sultan’s c.anip. ' This post was 
justly rogiirded ns of great importance, and 
proportionate care had been taken to strengthen 
it: it w.as defended by a double breastwork 
in front of a stone redoubt, but the work w.as 
not entirely completed : a considenablo body of 
infantry, but without artillery, was stationed 
upon it. Tho Carigaut Hill torminates the 
r.ango over which Colonel Maxwell had chased 
a corps of the enemy nt tho battle in tho month 
of May preceding, Tho same officer now com- 
manded the column directed to this point, and 
tho works wero scaled by tho flank companies 
of tho 72nd, tho regiment by which the hill 
was stormed on tho former occ.a9ion. 

The right column, under General Meadows, 
was to attack the left of the enemy’s position. 
From somo mistake, it was led to a more 
distant point than avas intended, and was con- 
sequently later in reaching tho hedge than the 
central column; but about half-past eleven this 
column also entered tho inclosure, and pro- 
ceeded to attack a redonbt within the enemy’s 
lines, but not included in tho course of opera- 
tions contemplated by Lord Cornw.alliB, and 
which, after a severe conflict, was caivied. It 
was intended that the right column should 
advance to meet tho centnal column, and then 
await further orders. General Meadows, ac- 
cordingly, having left a sufficient force for the 
defence of the captured post, proceeded to 
move in a direction which he expected to bring 
him to tho spot marked out for him ; but tho 
occurrence of flee swamps compelled him to 
make a larger circuit than had been antici- 
pated, and thus the track of the central column 
was missed. No firing being heard, it was 
conceived that all was p.ast, and that, whether 
tho other columns had gained a victory or sus- 
tained a defeat, it av.as too late to render them 
any assistance. 

The central column, tho advance of which 
has already been noticed, avas subdivided into 
three parts. The front subdivision, after forcing 
tho enemy’s line, was to pass into the island 
with the fugitives. Orders wero issued to the 
captains of the leading companies not to suffer 
themselves to be delayed in the camp, but to 
push with all possible expedition to the gre.at 
ford near the north-east angle of the fort. 
Each captain was held responsible for his own 
company, as success was more dependent upon 
the celerity than the solidity of the movement. 
The second, or central subdivision, after clear- 
ing the right of the c.amp, was to follow into 
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tlio island. Tlic third, in the renr, formed a 
reserve under Lord Cornwailis, who took up a 
po.silion where he might support the other 
parts of the column, and w.ait tho co-operation 
of the right .and left divisions under General 
Meadows and Colonel Maxwell. 

The front subdivision, having forced the 
bound hedge under n heavy but ill-directed 
fire of c.annon and muskcti'y, advanced steadily, 
the enemy receding before them. The le.ading 
companies pushed for the river, passing the 
sultan’s tent, which nppc.arcd to have been 
.abandoned with much precipitation. The 
advanced companies, partly from tho kadness 
of the ground, partly from tho nature of tho 
duty winch they had to execute, were soon 
separated into two bodies. The first that 
reached the river crossed under the very w.alls 
of tho fort without opposition ; and “ had it 
not been found," E.ays Major Dirom, " that the 
east gate of Seringapatam was shut and the 
bridge drawn up, that night might have put 
.an end to the war ; as Captain Lindsay pushed 
into the sortie (the entrance which leads 
through the glacis into tho fort), in hope of 
entering the g.ates with tho fugitives.” This 
party proceeded along the glacis throngh an 
extensive bazaar, destroying numbers of the 
enemy, and dispersing several bodies of horse ; 
they then took post, part at a bridge over a 
can.al running nc.arly across tho island, part 
at a redoubt commanding tho southern ford, 

Tho second body crossed by tho same ford 
which their companions h.ad passed a few 
minutes before. Their pass.ago was consider- 
ably impeded by tho rush of the enemy towards 
the island, but no attempt was made at re- 
sistance. On reaching tho opposite bank they 
turned to tho left, and advanced for about a 
milo to tho western gate of the pettah. It 
w.'is shut, but was soon forced open ; the troops 
stationed for its defence having, on tho first 
aliirm, rushed out to man the lines and bat- 
teries on tho river. The firing from these 
lines and batteries informed the British p.arty 
that the right of the enemy’s camp had been 
penetrated, and it w.as concluded that the 
as3<ailants were prob.ably attempting to force 
their passage into the islaud. Three parties 
were detached to aid the operation, by taking 
the batteries in reverse, while Colonel Knox, 
who commanded this portion of the advanced 
companies, having taken possession of the 
street which led to the katteries, remained at 
the g.ateway with about thirty men, either to 
support any of the p.arties who might receive 
a check, or to resist any attempt by the enemy 
to recover possession of the pettah. But the 
enemy were too much confounded even to 
maintain What was still in their possession. 
The lines and batteries, which were all open 
to the rear, were abandoned, and those by 
whom they should have been defended dis- 
persed in confusion. From one of tho terrified 
fugitives who was made prisoner. Colonel 
Knox received information that some Euro- 
peans were confined in a house at no great 
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distiince; and to this circumstance twenty- 
seven miserable, half-starved men, some ■ of 
whom had passed years of captivity in heavy 
irons, owed their release.. 

Seven battalions of Europe.ans and three of 
sepoys passed tho river at a period subsequent 
to the passage of the two parties whose course 
has been detailed, and by another ford, which 
brought them to tho sultan’s g.arden ; they 
forced tho gate, and entered. Captain Hunter, 
who commanded this party, was not aware that 
any other troops had passed into the island ; 
he therefore took post, resolved to wait for in- 
telligence or orders to direct his movements. 
Ho remained for two hours without learning 
anything. Tho dawn of morning was not far 
distant, and .after daylight he knew that his 
post would not be tenable ; he perceived, also, 
a body of tho enemy on the opposite bank, 
with two field-pieces, which he apprehended 
they intended to open on his party. This 
decided his course ; and quitting the garden, 
ho rushed with his men into the river, which 
ho passed under a heavy fire, attaoked the 
party with the guns i before they had time to 
unlimber them, .and thence made his way 
through the camp to the reserve under Lord 
Cornwallis. 

Tho second subdivision of the central column 
passed to tho left, ns intended, for the purpose 
of breaking tho right wing of the enemy’s 
army. On approaching tho sultan’s redoubt, 
its progress was opposed by a large body of 
horse. They were receix-ed by a volley, de- 
livered with gre.at Btc.adiness and precision ; 
and when the smoke ole.ared aw.ay, the horse 
were seen at a distance sc.attered over the 
field. The sultan’s redonbt was found aban- 
doned; and this being occupied by a party 
detached for the purpose, the remainder moved 
on to co-oper.ate with the column under Colonel 
Maxwell. 

The rear division of the central column, 
which was under the immediate command of 
Lord Cornwallis, was formed near the sultan’s 
redoubt, and there it waited in anxious expec- 
tation of being joined by General Meadows. 
He came not ; but, at a moment when a rein- 
forcement was most desirable, the troops under 
Captain Hunter, who had just recrossed the 
river from the sultan’s g.arden, made their 
appearance. They had scarcely time to re- 
place their ammunition (their cartridges having 
been dam.aged by the water) before a large 
body of troops, forming part of Tippoo’s centre 
and left, having recovered from their panics 
advanced to attack the force under Lord Corn- 
wallis. The .attack was vigorously made and 
bravely resisted. The fire of the enemy was 
well returned, and on a nearer approach, they 
were met and driven back by the kayonet. 
Tlieir numbers, however, were overwhelming ; 
and, in the confidence that from this cause 
victory must finally be theirs, they repeatedly 
renewed the attack, and were as,'-" ■ro- 
pnlsed. The danger to which the ' ’ 
with the governor-general w-'' " . N 

N 
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creased his anxiety for the arrival of the aid 
-which he had so long expected ; and he is re- 
ported to have said, “If Genenil Meadows be 
above ground, this will bring him." General 
Meadows was ai)ove ground, but he did not 
arrive in time to render any service to the com- 
niandcr-in-chicf. The repetition of the enemy's 
attacks continued for nearly two hours, when 
they finally withdrew. To secure his troops 
from being surrounded, Lord Cornwallis then 
moved to the Carigaut Hill, at the foot of 
which he was met by the division of General 
Meadows. < 

The progi'css of the left column rem.ains to 
be noticed. After gaining the Carigaut Hill, 
and occupying the works upon itj this column 
continued its course towards the enemy’s camp, 
under a galling fire from a party sheltered by 
a tank. Passing through the camp, it was 
met by the centnal portion of Lord Cornwallis’s 
division, under Colonel Stuart. It was now 
desired to find a convenient spot to pass the 
river. A smiill party crossed at a point where 
the -water reached to the necks of the men, and 
where they -were exposed to a hciivy fire from 
the lines and batteries on the island. Their 
ammunition was unavoidably damped in the 
passage, and when they gained the opposite 
bank they were without a single cartridge fit 
for use. Happily they were not in immediate 
necesmty, for at this moment the enemy were 
driven from the lines and batteries by the 
parlies despatched by Captain Knox from the 
pettah. A more practicable part of the river 
having been discovered, the rem.ainder of the 
column p.isscd over, and a junction was effected 
with the detached companies from Lord Com- 
w.'illis’s division which had crossed at an earlier 
period. The morning of the 7th of Pebruaiy 
tlius found within the pettah of Seringapatam 
the left column and pai-t of the central column 
of the British force, which had moved on the 
preceding night ; the right column, and the 
remainder of the centre, being on the Carigaut 
;Hill. 

■ It is natural to inquire, where was the 
ouiuiu while his camp was tr.aversed by a 
hostile force 1 He had just finished his evening 
meal when the alarm reached him : he hastily 
rose and mounted, hut waited the arrival of 
accui-ate intelligence as to the nature of the 
attack, before taking any measures to re- 
pel it. 

Tlie first precise information w.as received 
from a mass of fugitives, -who, rushing from 
the bayonets of the English, announced to the 
astonished sultan that his centre had been 
penetrated. The terror of the informants but 
too well attested the truth of their report ; of 
which, moreover, the sulhin was soon assured 
by the evidence of his own senses. In the 
pale moonlight he perceived a lengthened 
column of the English army passing through 
the be.art of his camp, and making their way 
to the main ford, the possession of which would 
cut off his retreat. There was not a moment 
to be lost ; and Tippoo, departing with all 
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practicable speed, h.ad just lime to clear the 
hc.ad of the English column, many of- his at- 
tendants being killed by the advanced corn- 
piiny. Tippoo gained the ford, passed it, and 
making directly for the cast gate of the city, 
was once more in safety within the walls of 
his capital. It will berecollcctcd that Captain 
Lindsay m.adc a push to enter this gate, but 
found it shut. \\’lion Captiiin Lindsay ap- 
peared before the gate, only a few minutes could 
hiive elapsed from the entrance of the sultan. 

Next in importance to the danger to which 
he w.as personally exposed, Tippoo, in all pro- 
bability, estimated that in which a largo 
amount of treasure -iv.as placed. The Gth of 
February was the day for issuing pay to tho 
troops. The required amount had been counted 
out to e.och buckshcc, or paymaster, but tlie 
issue to tho men was not to take place till the 
following d.ay ; and in the mean time the re- 
spective sums remained in tho custody of the 
treasurer, in bags bc.aring his own seal and 
that of the bnekshee to whom they belonged. 
On tho first alarm of an attack, the trccosurer 
began to load his charge upon c.amels -with all 
possible despatch. Musket-balls soon began 
to pass around him, and by one of them he 
was severely wounded. He continued, how- 
ever, to proceed with his work, and completed 
it. The camels were loaded, and driven .across 
the ford, intermingled with the Bptish troops 
and the flying servants of Tippoo. They 
reached the bank in safety ; and tho un- 
daunted treasurer, conducting bis caravan for 
a, considerable distance along tho glacis, 
entered the city by the Mysore gate, and had 
the satisfaction of depositing his charge in 
security, without the loss of .a single rupee. 

The spirit of this courageous .aud persevering 
m.an -n-as not shared by all the followers of the 
sultan. As is usual when misfortune over- 
takes an eastern army, a great number of the 
troops deserted. They passed away in crowds, 
and the reports of the morning after tho attack 
presented a total of twenty-three thousand 
killed, wounded, and missing — the last class 
contributing in by far the largest proportion 
to swell the amount. The treasurer, who had 
so perseveringly protected his master’s chest, 
recommended the proclamation of a further 
issue of pay, as a prob<able mode of bringing 
the fugitives back. The suggestion showed a 
perfect acquaintance with the character of his 
countrymen, but the plan was not successful. 
Fear was more powei-ful than cupidity, and 
very few of the wanderers returned. While 
the native followers of Tippoo were thus de- 
serting him -by multitudes, a number of Eu- 
ropeans, principally Frenchmen, who had long 
served him and his father, took the oppor- 
tunity of quitting a service of which they 
were weary. Among them was .a man named 
BlGvette, whose departure was a serious loss 
to the sultan, as he possessed considerable 
skill in fortification, and had actually con- 
structed the redoubts the credit of which was 
claimed and enjoyed by Tippoo. 
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Discouraging ns vrcro the circumstances 
under which Tippoo had to renew the contest, 
he could not decline it. As the day advanced, 
the guns of the fort opened on such of the 
British troops as were within their range, .and 
portions of the scattered remains of the enemy’s 
force began to reassemble. Colonel Stuart, 
who, as the senior .ofHcer, had assumed the 
command of all the British troops on the island, 
bad taken advantage of the daylight to re- 
move to a position better adapted than that 
which bo had occupied during the night, for 
keeping up a communication with the force 
which remained with Lord Cornw.allis. He 
had scarcely effected this change, when his 
men were fired upon by .a body of the enemy’s 
infantry, which had advanced under cover of 
some old houses and w.alls. The British troops 
were in a considerable degree sheltered, but 
part of tbeir .ammunition having been damaged 
in passing the river, and much of the re- 
mainder expended during the night, they re- 
turned the fire but faintly, till the arrival of a 
supply of .ammunition and a reinforcement of 
men, which Lord Cornwallis despatched to 
their assist-ance. The enemy then drew off. 

This attack was no sooner repulsed than the 
attention of the English on the island was 
directed to the sultan’s redoubt, which the 
enemy were now making the most determined 
efforts to regain. The par^ within it con- 
sisted of somewhat less th.an a hundred Eu- 
ropeans .and about fifty sepoys, commanded by 
Captain Sibald, of the 71st regiment. In 
defence of the redoubt, the first object was to 
shut up the gorge, which wa.s open towards 
the fort. An attempt to effect this was made 
by throwing across some broken litters and 
the carriage of a gun. This being perceived 
from the fort, three guns immeduately opened 
from thence upon the gorge, and two field- 
pieces were sent to some adjacent rocks, the 
fire of which was directed to the s.ame point. 
By these means the inefficient barrier was 
soon shattered into splinters, and considerable 
injury done to the works. The gorge being 
cle.ar, the enemy, about ten o’clock, advanced 
to assault. They were beaten back, but with 
considerable loss ; and soon after they luad re- 
tired, a cannon-shot deprived the party in the 
redoubt of their commander. Captain Sibald. 
Alajor Skelly, one of Lord Cornwallis’s aides- 
de-c.amp, who had been despatched to this 
spot on some special duty, now took the com- 
mand, but found the probability of protracting 
the defence grejvtly diminished by the prospect 
of an approaching want of ammunition. 'While 
meditating the best means of husbanding the 
sm.'ill stock that rem.ained, M.ajor Skelly 
was informed that two loaded bullocks had 
wandered into the ditch, and that it was sup- 
posed they were part of those which had been 
appointed for the carriage of spare ammuni- 
tion. The conjecture was right. The animals 
were soon released of their lading ; and these 
stray bullocks, with- their unsightly burdens, 
" were,” says Major Dirom, “ more prebious 


to the major and his party at this juncture, 
than if they had been loaded with the richest 
jewels in Tippoo’s treasury.” 

Sc.arcely had the men filled their cartridge- 
boxes from this unlooked-for supply, when a 
fresh attempt was made on the redoubt. The 
sultan had been greatly disappointed by the 
ill success of the former attack, and had 
passion.ately demanded if he had no faithful 
servants to retrieve his honour. There was 
little alacrity in responding to tho sultan’s 
call; but, after some hesitation, a body of 
cav.alry was found to volunteer their services 
in fulfilment of the wishes of their prince. 
About one o’clock they adv.anced towards the 
redoubt in compact order, two thous.and strong. 
At first it appe.ared as though they intended 
to ch.arge at once into the gorge; but they 
suddenly stopped, just beyond musket-shot, 
and four hundred of them dismounting, rushed 
impetuously forward, to force the entrance 
with their sabres. 9^e gorge had been neces- 
sarily kept clear during the continuance of the 
cannonade ; bnt when it ceased, by reason of 
the approach of the assaUants, tho garrison 
formed across the opening, while the portion 
of the parapet which bore on the enemy was 
also fully manned. Tbeir fire was cooUy re- 
served till it could be given with effect, and 
by the first dbcharge the leading part of the 
column was completely brought down. Ee- 
covering from the momentary hesitation c.ansed 
by tiro fall of their comrades, those behind 
again began to adv.ance ; but the steiidy and 
rapid fire of the garrison threw them into con- 
fusion, and, regardless of the sultan’s appe.al 
and their .answer to it, they fled to their 
horses and soon disappeared, their retreat 
being covered by the firing from the fort and 
the rocks. 

After the repose of an hour the garrison 
were thre.atened by another attack. It was 
led by the sultan’s European corps, commanded 
by M. Yigie. This coi-ps had been eng.aged 
in part of the operations of the preceding 
night, and being brought into a situation of 
some danger, it broke, and officers and men 
alike sought siifety in disorderly flight. Their 
object was facilitated by the uniform of the 
corps being red ; and M. Yigie himself rode 
quietly through one of the British columns, 
no one interrupting him, in consequence of 
bis being mistaken for a British officer. The 
behaviour of this corps at the redoubt did not 
tend to obliterate the disgrace of their previous 
flight. The garrison were prepared for a con- 
flict far more severe than those which they 
had already sustained; but the expectations 
founded on the supposed superiority of this 
corps to the native troops were not realized. 
M. Yigie and his men advanced but a little 
way from the rocks, when two or three of tho 
foremost falling, the rest came to a stand, fell 
into great disorder, and went off. 

No further attempt was made on the re- 
doubt; and never was relief more welcome 
than that afforded to the garrison by the 
P 
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coasation of tho onomy’s nttnckR, Tlio dny 
had been oppressively sultry, and within the 
narrow limits whieli bounded tlio efibrts of tbo 
' garrison two oOicers and ninetcon privates lay 
dead ; wbilo tbreo ofllccrs and twenty-two 
privates, miserably wounded, woro passionately 
imploring water, wbioh their companions had 
not to bestow, thoro not being within tho place 
a single drop. Thus, surrounded within by 
dc.ath and suiTcring, exposed without to tho 
attacks of a vast army supported by the guns 
of a well-appointed fort, did this gallant band 
maintain, not their post only, but their otvn 
honour and that of tho country which they 
served. Grc.at woro their labours .nnd their 
difficulties, but brilliant nnd unfading is the 
glory by which they woro cortipensatcd. 

So long as tho enemy's attention had been 
directed to tho redoubt, no attempt had been 
made upon any other of tho British posts. 
But about fivo o'clock two heavy columns 
entered tho pettnb, nnd driving before them 
some followers of tho British camp who had 
dispersed in search of plunder, advanced in 
the directioh of tho lines of Colonel Stuart, 
throwing rockets ns they proceeded. A de- 
tachment being sent to meet them, they re- 
tired for a short dishmeo ; but their numbers 
woro greater than had been anticipated, and 
tho officer commanding tho British detach- 
ment applied for further assistance. A roin- 
foreoment being obtained, the work of clearing 
the pettah of tho presence of tho enemy was 
not of long duration. They woro rapidly 
driven from street to street, nnd finally forced 
to retire altogether, A prisoner taken in tbo 
course of the conflict, reported thntTippoo bad 
convened his princip.al officers, nnd exhorted 
them to make a bold efibrt to drive the Eng- 
lish from the island, and recover the tomb of 
Hyder Ali; that the chiefs had thereupon 
placed their turbans on tho ground, .and sworn 
to succeed or perish in tho attempt. The 
attack, the prisoner added, was to be made 
''iV.that night, .and the march of the assailants 
_.\v.as,to be directed along the bank of the 
northern branch of the river to turn the right 
flank of the British line, and to cut off the 
communication with tho camp. The account 
was so circumstantial tb.at it .appo.ared de- 
serving of credit — at least, it would have been 
imprudent to disregard it. Arrangements 
were accordingly made for effectually repelling 
an attack, should any be made. The force in 
possession of the pettah was strengthened by 
the addition of four field-pieces to their means 
of defence, and the troops lay on their arms 
throughout the night. It p.assed, however, 
without alarm ; and the morning showed the 
whole of the redoubts north of the river] 
abandoned. The English camp was thereupon 
advanced as near to the bound hedge as was 
practicable, pickets were ' sent into tho de- 
serted redoubts, and a chain of posts com- 
pleted along the north and east faces of tbo 
fort, converting the enemy’s fortified camp 
and worlrn into lines of conntervallation for 
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the attack of his capital. “ Tho proud city of 
iSoringapatam,” says Wsyor'Diroin, “ which wo 
could scarcely discern frmii our first ground, 
was now in forty-eight hours strongly and 
closely invested on its two principal sides ; the 
enemy’s army broken and dispirited ; ours in 
perfect order, and highly auimalcd by their 
success," 

Preparations for a siege wore commenced 
without delay. A littlo to tho eastward of tho 
pottiih was a garden of great extent, contain- 
ing the tomb of IJydor Ali nnd a now palace 
erected by Tippoo, It was filled with magni- 
ficent trees, now destined to fall bonc-ath the 
axes of the English pioneers, nnd to bo em- 
ployed in operations directed against the Last 
retreat of tlio man to whom their sprc.ading 
branches had formerly afforded shade, and 
their fniits refreshment. Throughout the 8th 
of February, while the English were actively 
engaged in preparing for the meditated blow 
against tbo citadel, Tippoo showed no symptom 
of energy, beyond wasting a Large qu.antity of 
ammunition in a fruitless cannonade directed to 
tho island, to the redoubts, to cvety Ec.attcrcd 
English party, nnd Kometimes to their head- 
quarters ; but the distaneo on all sides was 
coDsidoi-nblo ; nnd tho plc.asurc ofm.ainLaininga 
continuous noise, nnd d.arkoning tho atmosphere 
by m.asscB of smoko, was tho only advantage 
derived from the exorcise. In the evening ho 
resolved to renew his attempt at negotiation. 
No intercourse of a pacific ch.aractcrhnd taken 
place for more than a month, and to tbo hast 
overture from tho enemy Lord Cornwallis had 
indignantly answered, that when the prisoners 
taken at Coimkatoro, and unjustly detained in 
breach of tho c.apitul.ation, should bo sent 
back, ho would, in concert with tho allies, make 
arrangements for tho commencement of nego- 
tiation, Two of these prisoners Tippoo now 
dotormined to employ .as instruments of a new 
appeal to tho govcmor-gencml. Lieutenants 
Chalmers .and Nash were unexpectedly sum- 
moned to an audience of the sultan, and on 
their attondauco were informed that they were 
about to bo released. After communicating 
this welcome intelligence, Tippoo inquired if 
tho former officer wero nob related to Lord 
Comw<allis. Eeceiving an answer in the 
negativ'e, ho then asked if he wero not an 
officer of high rank. Lieutenant Chalmers 
having disclaimed this supposed ground of 
influence with tho British commander-in-chief, 
Uppoo next inquired whether tho emancipated 
prisoner, on his retuiai, would hove any personal 
intercourse with the governor-general ; ^ and 
having learned th.it he expected to be admitted 
to an interview, tho sultan requested that he 
would take charge of letters m.aking overtures 
of peace, nnd lend his aid towards attaining 
tho object. The charge was accompanied by 
a present to the officer receiving it of two 
shawls and five hundred rupees, and a promise 
that the baggage of both himself and his com- 
panion should be sent after them. Lieutenant 
Chalmers undertook to gratify the sultan’s 
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irislies by the delivery of the letters ; but at 
the same time warned him, that beyond this it 
might not be in his power* to promote his 
views. 

In the communication thus tr-msmitted, 
Tippoo, with his habitual disregard of truth, 
asserted that the terms of the capitulation at 
Coimbatore had been misrepresented — that 
Kummer-oo-Deen did not engage positively 
for the liberty of the garrison, but only pro- 
mised to recommend it. The counterp.art of 
the articles of capitulation, signed and sealed 
by Kummer-oo-Deen, had been retained by 
Lieutenant Chalmers ; and had he been able 
to produce this with the letters of which he 
was the bearer, the veracity of TKppoo would 
have required no further illustration. But 
the sultan was too tender of his reputation to 
expose it to such hazard ; and before the 
English officer was permitted to depart, he 
was forcibly dispossessed of the document 
which would have furnished so unseasonable a 
commentary onJ.he letters. Lieutenant Chal- 
mers, however,'was able to speak to its con- 
ten\s, and to the manner in which it had 
passed out of his keeping ; but notwithstanding 
this — notwithstandin'g that the demand for the 
surrender of the prisoners taken at Coimbatore 
had been but partially complied with, Lord 
Cornwallis, •with that degree of moderation 
which verges on weakness, if it do not actually 
pass the Une of separation, yielded to the 
sultan’s request, and consented to admit 
his vakeels to confer with those of the allied 
army. 

Coincident with the pacific mission to the 
English camp of Lieutenants Chalmers and 
Hash, Tippoo was preparing another of a very 
different character. His object was the death 
of the English commander-in-chief ; and on an 
expedition directed to'this purpose, a select 
body of horse moved on thcaamedayon which 
the two British officers were released, and 
crossed the river at Arikery. The movement 
was observed, but no particular importance 
was attached to it. The following day was 
employed by the detached p-arty of the enemy 
in collecting information. On the third day 
their advanced guard interposed itself between 
the camp of Kizam Ali .and that of the English, 
not unobserved, but •without exciting suspicion, 
the intruders being mistaken for a party of 
Kizam All’s horse. So similar were they to 
that body in appejirance, that they wereallowed, 
without interruption, to adrance to the British 
park of artillery. Arrived there, they care- 
lessly asked of some natives in attend.ance on 
the guns, which was the tent of the burra S.ahib 
— the principiil commander. Even yet no 
suspicion was excited, but the question •was 
misapprehended. The inquiry was supposed 
to apply to the tent of Colonel Duff, the com- 
mandant of the artillery, which w.as, without 
hesitation, pointed out. The horsemen then 
suddenly drew their swords and galloped 
towards the tent which they supposed to be 
that of Lord Cornwallis, cutting do-wn the few 


persons whom they met on their w.a}*; but 
before they reached the tent towards which 
they were furiously riding, their ardour re- 
ceived a check. On the alarm of their approach, 
a small body of sepoys turned out, whose fire 
soon changed the course of the horsemen, and 
sent them tow.ards the hills in flight, at the 
same headlong speed with which they were 
previously rushing to the tent of Colonel Duff. 
Although, from the mistake that had occurred. 
Lord Cornwallis had been in no d.anger, this 
attempt was justly thought to call for some 
additional precautions for securing the safety 
of his person. 

While the army of Lord Comw.allis was 
engaged in preparing for the siege of Seringci- 
patam, it was joined by that of General Aber- 
cromby. That officer, on the former retreat of 
the governor-general from before Tippoo’s 
capital, had, in conformity with his orders, 
withdrawn his army to Malabar. He had 
himself proceeded to Bombay, ■where his duties 
as governor required his presence ; but return- 
ing to Tellicheny after a short absence, with a 
new battering train, a supply of ammunition 
and stores, and a body of recruits, the army of 
Bombay -thereupon quitted its cantonments 
and reassembled at Cananore. Its subsequent 
march lying through a mountainous country, 
the transport of the artillery stores was 
attended ■with great difficulty; but it had been 
surmounted, when, late in January, General 
Aberoromby received orders from Lord Corn- 
wallis to leave his battering train and advance 
with his field artillery only. The heavy guns 
and stores were accordingly sent back to the 
top of a ghaut which the army had just de- 
scended, and there placed in batteries erected 
for the defence of the p.’iss. On Februaiy 11th 
General Abercromby crossed the Cauvery 
about thirty miles above Beringapatam, and 
after meeting with some annoyance from the 
enemy’s cavalry, who took part of his bag- 
gage, joined Loi'd Cornwallis on the 16th. 

The ■vakeels of Tippoo had arrived, in accord- 
ance with the permission given by Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the process of negotiation was 
carried on simrdtaneously with the most ■vigo- 
rous preparation onone side for theprosecution 
of the siege — on the other, for the defence of 
Beringapatam. The fort was of a triaugnlar 
figure, covered by branches of the river on its 
two largest sides. The third side, which was 
towards the iri.md, was covered by strong out- 
works. Two broad and mas^ rampiirts, the 
second at a considerable disbance within the 
first, and both ha^ring good flank defences, a 
deep ditch ■with drawbridges, and various 
advantages derived from the skill of Tippoo’s 
European servants in the modem principles of 
fortification, enhanced the difficulty of appro.ach 
on this side. Notwithstanding these cirenm- . 
stances, it was, in the first instance, selected 
ns the point for the main .attack, and the 
ground of the choice appears to-1 ,,,.been an 
expectation that, as there were"' ' ' ‘‘nents 

but those of art to eacffun ' -itv... 
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of tho British troops and artillory would secure 
success. More careful ohsorvation led to the 
adoption'of a diflerent plan, the cliaiigo being 
accelerated by intelligence and suggestions 
from Tippoo’s European servants — wlio were 
now quite as ready to exercise their skill and 
knowledge for his destruction ns they had pre- 
viously been assiduous in using them for his 
defence — and it was resolved to make the I 
principal attack across tlio river against the 
north side of tho fort. Tho curtain there was 
perceptibly weak, and by extending close to 
tho bank of tho river, loft no room for out-! 
works. Tlio flank defences were few, and of 
little value — the ditch excavated from tho rock 
was stated to bo inconsider.ablc, and was more- 
over dry. Tho stone glacis built into the 
river was in two places imperfect. The walls, 
it was concluded, might bo trenched to the 
foundations, .and tlio jirobablo cflucl would be 
the filling up the grc.atcr part of the ditch. 
The main objection was tho intervention 
of the river ; but this was not thought suflt- 
cient to counterbalance the adv.antagcs of the 
plan. 

Tho works constructed by the English ad- 
vanced with great rapidity and grc.at secrecy. 
When their design bceamo fully visible, Tippoo, 
despairing of success in tho cnde.avour to repel 
the invaders by the fire of the fort, attempted 
to distress them by turning the water from a 
large canal by which tho English camp was! 
principally supplied. Tho attempt was dis- 
covered in time to prevent its completion, and 
the small daniago which had been done to the 
btink of tho canal was speedily repaired. On 
the 22nd of February, General Abcrcromby 
ndvianced his posts for the purpose of .aiding in 
the operations of the siege. On the s.anio day 
Tippoo made a new effort to drive tho English 
posts to a grc.ater distance from his uapiul, but 
was defeated. Through two succeeding days 
tho besiegers steadily proceeded with their 
preparations ; in four days more it Wt-is cx- 
oted that two breaching batteries, one of 
' -nty, the other of twelve guns, would be 
...dy to open, together with an enfilading 
■L»i.l.tery of at least ten pieces. These were to 
be assisted by a cross fire from the island, but 
more especially from the redoubt formerly 
called the Sultan’s, but which had most pro- 
perly received from the English the name of! 
Sibald’s redoubt, in honour of tho bravo officer 
who fell while commanding the g.-dlant band 
who so nobly defended it. Colonel Duff, had 
his park fully provided and arranged. Even! 
furnaces had been prepared for heating shot, 
and from the combustible nature of the mate- 
rials of which many of the buildings within j 
the fort were composed, it was anticipated that 
the fire of the batteries would not long' be 
opened before the place against which it was 
directed would be wrapped in flames. To add 
to the embarrassments of the enemy, Purseram 
Bhow, with the Mahratta army and Captain 
Little’s 'bigade of English sepoys, was now 
approaching, as was Major Cuppage, .with a 
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force from Coimbatore. \Vlnlc the allied 
armies woro thus concentrating their forco 
.around Tijipoo’s cxipital, they were exempted 
from tlie difficulty which had fonnerly driven 
Lord Cornwallis from before Scringapatam 
when victoiy seemed to bo within his reach: tho 
supply of provisions was abundant. Such was 
tho condition of the armies of the allies — 
numerous, well npjiointcd and well supplied ; 
I tho thunder of their c.annon was about to be 
poured upon a fort, the hast hono of the enemy, 
within which sat thoi>rinco wliose aggressions 
find brought to his g.atcB as a foo the head of 
I the English government of Indi.a, bound by 
tho most imperative iiislrnctions to preserve 
peace if practicable, and di.sposcd by his own 
wishes to maintain tlic same course. On the 
head of tho man who had so wantonly pro- 
I traded the calamities of war was the storm 
I now approaching .about to burst. The Eng- 
lish army almost looked upon themselves .n in 
possession of Scringapatam, when, on the 
24lh of February, orders were sent to the 
trenches that the working hhould be discon- 
tinued, and all hostile dcnion.stralions cease. 
Tlio orders were received with Ih.at feeling 
I which accompanies tho hc.sriiig of an}- 
Eudden and incxplic.abIo communication. It 
was at first supposed that .there roust have 
!bcen some mistake— but it w.ss soon .SMcr- 
liaincd that this belief had no foundation. 
Tlio orders became intelligiblo when it was 
Icnown that, after scvcml days’ conference 
between tho agents of tho respective govern- 
ments, those of tho allies had delivered their 
ultimatum— that the conditions therein laid 
down had been assented to by the snltan, and 
tho preliminaries signed. The discussion h.'id 
been brought to a conclusion on the 22nd, and 
the demands of tho allies forthwith submitted 
to Tippoo. They were embodied in five articles 
to the following effect : — ^First, that one-half 
of the dominions of which Tippoo was in pos- 
session before the war should be ceded to the 
allies from tho countries adjacent to theirs; 
secondly, that Tippoo should pay three crores 
and thirty lacs of rupees, one-half immediately, 
and the remainder by three insLalments, at 
intervals not exceeding four months each. Six 
crores had been originally demanded ; but the 
sultan’s vakeels denied the ability of their 
master to pay more than the sum finally agreed 
upon, and offered to confirm their denial by 
the solemnity of an oath. After the tender of 
such a proof of their veracity, who could dis- 
believe them 1 Lord Cornwallis, it would seem, 
did not. The third article stipulated that all 
prisoners taken by the four powers — the Eng- 
lish, the Nizam, the Malmattas, and Tippoo — 
from the time of Hyder Ali,shonld be restored; 
the fourth, that two of Tippon’s sons should 
be given as hostages for the due performance 
of the treaty; and the fifth provided that when 
tho hostages should arrive in the camp with 
the articles of the treaty, under the seal of the 
sultan, a counterpart should be sent from the 
three.powers, hostilities should entirely cease. 
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and the terms of a treaty of alliance and per- dnded. Most just would the retribution have 
petual friendship should be agreed upon. been, had the governor-general revoked his 
On reading these articles, Tippoo assembled former orders, recommenced the construction 
his principal officers in the great mosque, and of his abandoned works, and prosecuted the 
having laid before them the -Koran, adjured siege to the point when the possession of 
them by its contents to answer sincerely the Tippoo's capital should have been decided by 
question he was about to propose to them, the comparative valour or the comparative 
Having read the articles, he said, “You have numbers of those who assailed and those who 
heard the conditions of peace — ^you have now defended it. Lord Cornwallis, however, cen- 
to hear and answer my question. Shall it be tented himself with a series of messages, the 
peace or war I" The assemblage thus appealed earlier of which produced no efiect. -It may 
to were loud and unammous in professions of be doubted whether the latter were more effi- 
devotion to their sovereign, and of their readi- cacious than those which preceded them, or 
ness to lay down their lives in defence of whether the discontinuance of the firing is not 
his'person and capital ; but they were equally attributable to the influence of that caprice 
unanimous in declaring — softening, however, to which Tippoo was accustomed to surrender 
the repulsive truth so as to render it not quite himself ; but from some cause the firing came 
xmfit to reach the ears of an Oriental despot, to an end, and the irritation which it occ<a- 
but still without disguising it — ^tbat the troops sioned in the minds of the British troops, 
were altogether dispirited, and that no confi- who found themselves placed on unequal 
dence could be placed in them. The reed to terms with the enemy, subsided. On this 
which tbefast-sinkinghopesofTippooclung'was instance of the sultan’s folly and perfidy the 
now broken. Themenwho never before had ven- observations of Major Dirom, deserve notice, 
tured to intrude upon the royal ear any unwel- fiom their justness and force. “This extra- 
come sound, nowdared to speiik that which was ordinary conduct in the enemy,” says he, “was 
true in preference to that which -was agreeable, supposed in camp to arise from a mistake in 
The extremity of diinger hadmadethem sincere, the vakeels not having acquainted their mtis ter 
and for once their master had received counsel that hostilities must cease; but the sultan 
that was above suspicion. He felt that it could not be ignorant of the articles he had 
could not bo disregarded. The articles were signed and sealed the preceding night ; nor 
signed and despatched to Lord Cornwallis, but was this any great testimony of the sincerity 
indulgence was solicited -with regard to that of his wishes to terminate the war. Indeed, 
which stipulated for the transmission of the his conduct could bear no other construction 
preliminaries by the youths who were to be than an insolent and revengeful bravado, to 
detained as hostages. They were not thus fire upon us when he could with impunity, 
transmitted ; a short delay was asked to allow and to impose upon the ignorant part of his 
of due preparation for the departure of the own subjects, and our allies, and leave their 
princes, and the governor-general, with a very minds impressed with an ideathat his superior 
laudable feeling, granted it. fire (for we had opened no guns upon the fort) 

The liberality of Lord ComwiiUis was not and his resolute defence ha I been the means 
met with any indication of a similar nature on of his obtaining peace.” 
the part of the enemy. Even the stipulation On the 26th of February, the fourth article 
for the immediate cess.ation of hostilities, to of the preliminaries was carried into efiect by 
which the sultan’s seal had been affixed, was the departure of the hostage princes from 
disreg,arded. Immediately on receiving the Seringapatam to the British camp. The elder 
preliminaries. Lord Cornwallis . had issued of the princes was about ten yciars of age ; his 
those orders for the cessation of all -warlike brother two years younger. !^ch was mounted 
operations which excited in his army so much on an elephant richly c,aparisoned, and their 
surprise, not unaccgmpanied by something of dresses glittered with numerous and valuable 
despondency and something of indignation, jewels. They were attended by the Mysorean 
It was not without difficulty that the men -vakeels who had conducted toe negotiation : 
could be restrained from proceeding with the several messengers mounted on camels, and 
works which they had anticipated were to put seven standard-bearers, carrying small green 
them in possession of Seringapatom, and en- flags suspended firom rockets, preceded the 
able them to efiect the triumphant deliverance princes ; a hundred pikemen, wifhspearsinlaid 
of those victims of Tippoo’s tyranny and per- with silver immediately followed them ; and a - 
fidy who still remained within his power. But guard of two hundred sepoys -with a party of 
discipline prevailed — the wishes of the army horse brought up the rear. Grejit crowds wero 
yielded to the demands of duty, and all collectedto-witnessthescene,whetheractuated 
offensive operations ceased. Not such w.as the by the deare of beholding an imposing spec- 
conduct of Tippoo and his garrison. For tacle, or by some higher motive. The sultan 
several hours the fire of cannon from the fort, himself -was on the rampart above the gale- 
and of musketry from the advanced parties of way through which his sons passed. They 
the enemy, was kept up more -vigorously than departed under a salute from the fort ; and as 
before ; a British officer and several men were they approached the British camp, twenty-one 
wounded in consequence of this audacious discharges from its park of artillery greeted; 
contempt of an engagement so recently con- their coming, while the part of the E ■ - 
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t lie nnlrrcd n rnj'nl Miltilc (o (><! lirr'i in 
-cslimotiy of Ji5» Ml:*r.iciinn. 

In partial payment of the saijn flipnlatnl 
by tho prelimiiiatit?, n crorc of rnpeen waa 
fnnvnnled by Tiitpiio to the IViti'n ramp. 
Tlio a-altccl* cnntimicd to meet for the nrransc- 
inctit of the ilrfiiiilivo treaty ; Imt their pro. 
Iircfs wa't rmbarra' ‘-ed by tliu iisnal arts of 
Indian negotiatoni. ’J’lio ci-.-aioii't to be made 
Ijj’ Tippoo were In bo delcnninctl avith refer- 
ence to rcven«io ; hut the nnltan'n a-nhceli pre- 
tended that the revenue accounts of many 
districts were lost, .and propo<cd to Fupply 
their place by atatementn whicli, n.s miolit bo 
c.vpcctcd, invariably over-rated tho rr'^ourcea 
of the provinces to bo HUmmdrrcd, and under- 
rated thoso which were to bo retained by 
their master. Tlio vahccls of the nizam and 
tho Mahratbas produced counter-statements, 
which in all probability were not less unfairly 
exaggerated or diminished than were thoso of 


in Uto ct)untry. Mot »at:<ri’’<l with tiiis mea- 
stiro of fiiccf*' X, ho retaliated on Ida rn^niy by 
b-vyinj; rontrihutions on yio t''rril>i:y ndjoin- 
iins bis o«n frontier, atid’liy the**- prctiaiory 
ioxcnrsiojia lo' retrieved the rc« mre-.’s of a 
country i-xlian-'ted hy the opprca-imi of foreign 
c»intpier?)r.'. ttn ti;e eommetsc'-menl of ho*tiIi- 
ties tK-twii-n the lingii-h and Tii»[>')o, he gave 
pasKage to tho anny of tifneral Abercromby 
througli Ids dominions, and greatly facilitated 
tlicir operations by llie auppiy of provision*, 
tin: communication of intelligence, and the 
cstension of every Kj'ccir-s of aid which ho 
c-'inid comm.aml. Jle had, therefore, n strong 
claim to the protection of the llritish govern- 
ment, which could only cnVctlvoly lie excrtcrl 
by the transfer of his tributary dependence 
from Tippoo to the power whose* interests tlio 
Coorg ibajali had so sc-alously promotwl. 
Wore he given up to tho discretion of tho 
tfultanof Mysore, no question could exist aa 
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to tlio use which wonld ho intido of Iho liberty. 
The honour of the British government seemed, 
therefore, involved in the assertion of the 
demand for tiie transfer of Cooi^ ; but, on the 
other hand, as that countrj* was not properly 
adjacent to the territories of any of tho allied 
powers, tho demand was not in strict accord- 
ance with the tenns of tho preliminaries. 

The rage of Tippoo, on learning tho demand 
made on behalf of tho English, was un- 
bounded. “ To which of tho English posses- 
sions,” ho asked, “is Coorg adjacent! Why 
do they not ask for the key of Seringapabam !” 
To these passionate inquiries ho added a de- 
claration, that his enemies know that he would 
sooner have died in tho breach than consent 
to tho cession, and that they dared not bring 
it forward till they had trc.achorously obtained 
possession of his children and treasure. It is 
certain that tho possession of Cooig was most 
import.ant to the English, as enabling them to 
hold Tippoo in check. For this reason, as 
well ns in regard to tho just claims of the 
rajah upon their protection, it is deeply to be 
lamented that the prelimin.*irios were not so 
framed a.<i to allow of tho demand for its sur- 
render without giving the sultan even a colour- 
able pretence for complaining of bad faith. 
The imporUnco of Coorg, and the services of 
tho rajah, could sc.n-cely have been overlooked 
when tho preliminaries were drawn. If such 
were tho fact, tho c.aso was one of most repre- 
hensible negligence. But tho more probable 
opinion seems to be, that, from the weak 
anxiety of tho governor-general for peace, it 
was judged expedient to frame tho prelimi- 
naries in such a manner as to keep out of sight 
any point likclj’ to bo peculiarly startling or 
di8nmc.ablc to the sultau’s feelings. The 
result was, that tho English were ultimately 
compelled cither to assert a cLmm in which 
their right w.as, to say the least, suspicious, or 
to abandon a meritorious supporter to the 
mercy of tho tyrant of Mysore. 

In this choice of evils, the governor-general 
made his election in favour of that which per- 
haps was, on tho whole, the less. He refused 
to recede from the demand, ordered some guns 
which had been sent away, to bo brought back 
to tho island and redoubts, and preparations 
recommenced for prosecuting the siege. Tip- 
poo, with equ.al vigour, began to prepare for 
defence. Indeed, he had scarcely, if at all, 
discontinued the work. For some time after 
the cessation of all active labours on the part 
of tho English, the stir of preparation was 
obscn’ablc within tho fort. This, being con- 
trary to tho rules of an armistice and the 
custom of war, no less than to the conduct of 
the besiegers, was made the subject of remon- 
strance. Tippoo, in a tone of insolence thinly 
disguised under an appe.aranco of extreme 
humility, answered, that Lord Cornwallis 
must have been misinformed; but for his 
lordship’s satisfaction, if he desired, one of 
the bastions should bo thrown down, that ho 
might see into tho fort. Tho unexpected' 


demand of tho Coorg country furnished the 
sultan with a sufficient excuse for pursuing 
his operations without disguise, and ho lost 
no time in availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Tho .ability of the English to carry on the 
siege was greatly impaired by the delay which 
had t.aken place. The greater part of the 
materi.als collected for the purpose had become 
unfit for use, and fresh supplies could be ob- 
tained only from a considerable distance, and 
with considerable labour. The trenches had 
suffered much injury, and required repair — 
and worse than all, the army, especially the 
European part of if^ by confinement to a fixed 
spot, in an unhealthy situation, during the 
most unhealthy season, had become greatly 
enfeebled by tho encroachments of disease. 
So rapidly was sickness extending, that there 
was some re.ason to fear that by the time the 
necessary preparations for a5s.ault were com- 
pleted, the requisite number of men for making 
the attempt, with a fair probability of Success, 
would not remain effcctivo. In other quarters 
there was ground for apprehension. Bifier- 
cnccs existed between the nizam and the 
Mahratta allies of the British, and but little 
reliance could be placed on the fidelity of 
either, while Scindia w.as in motion with views 
believed to be not friendlj'to British interests. 
Thus circumstanced, every hour of delay 
diminished the strength of the British army 
and increased its danger, while it enabled 
Tippoo to add something to the difficulties 
with which it had to conteud. To gain time 
by protracted negotiation was obviously the 
interest of the enem}’, while to the English it 
was important to bring the point in dispute at 
once to a close. With a view to expediting 
such a result, on the return of the vakeem 
wiOi the report of Tippoo's refus.al to as- 
sent to tho surrender of Coorg, the two 
hostage princes were apprized that they must 
prepare to move the next morning towards 
Coromandel, and their Mysorean guards were 
disarmed and placed under restraint. Tho 
youths, who were much affected by the inti- 
mation, were, in accordance with it, conducted 
to the re.ar of the army, but were there per- 
mitted to halt and await the result of a further 
attempt on the part of Q^ppoo’s vakeels to 
induce their master, as they said, “ to hear 
reason.” These officers were desired to inti- 
mate that unless the sign.ature of tho sultan 
were affixedwithont delay to a definitive treaty, 
based on the arrangements concluded between 
them and the vakeels of the allies, hostilities 
would be immediately resumed. Furseram 
Bhow had now arrived, and, according to 
Mahratta custom, felt little disposition to . 
respect any suspension of arms which inter- 
fered with the acquisition of plunder. His 
horsemen set vigorously to work, and carried 
off a number of c.amels and cattle belonging 
to the enemy. Against this breach of the 
armistice Tippoo remu> perhaps 

had some effect in iotSa«^ ' t •'Vdeter-, 
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muntion. APtcr varioiu cscusts, the vakeels, 
on the ISth ef March, once more appeared 
with tlie treaty duly ratified in triplicate, and 
on the folloa-ing day it was formally presented 
to Cornwallis by the captive sons of the 
Fullan. 

Tiie cficct of this treaty was to hrinp the 
frontiers of the JIahrattas to the river 'J'ooin- 
btiddra, which was their houndanr about thir- 
teen years before ; to restore to Nisam Ali hla 
tcrritoric-s north of that river, and the pos- 
roFfion of Kurpa on its south ; while the 
Ensli'h obtained JInlahar, Coorg, Sindigul, 
and liriraniahal, all of tiiem cessions of con- 
hidcrablc importance in adding to llic strength 
and compactncFS of the Company’s territories. 

In judging of the proceedings ofLordCom- 
wallin, due allowance should undoubtedly ho 
made for the influence of tiio dclnsive state of 
feeling witli regard to Indian nfiairs which was 
nil but univcrzal in England, .and fur the desire 
whicli the govcmor-gciicr.al m.ay bo supposed 
to have entertained to offer to that feeling as 
littlo offence as possible. Ilut one of the pre- 
liminary .articles was so shamelessly and senn- 
d.alously evaded, that no considcr.ation of expe- 
diency onght to have been permitted to restrain 
the liritisii Oovcmmciit from expressing its 
indignation, and, if necessary, compelling by 
force tlic duo execution of tho provision tlina 
atrociously violated. It was provided that all 
prisoners from tho time of llydcr Ali should 
••■o set at liberty. Tipooo had carried off a 
great number of prisoners from Coromandel, 
avliorn ho had detained in v’iolation of the 
treaty of 1781, and who, notwithstanding the 
coiiefusion of tho suiiscquent treat}’, were 
iinahlo to regain their liljcrly except by stealth. 
Tlic-e persons fled in considcraulo numbers, 
and were Tcccivcd by tho English, but in a 
mariner wliicli seemed as though they were 
ashamed of TOrforming this duly, and no 
mean ( vo-re adopted to ascertain how many of 
thr<-»! unhappy persons still remained svithin 
the tyraiil’s power. Some inquiry was made 
respecting the officers and soldiers lalccn during 
;lie w.ar, hut with regard even to tlicm tiie 
I'.ngli“h autlioritics appear to have been satis- 
fie, I with v.hatevcr cxplan.alion it pleased the 
aMkeel-i of Tippoo to give, nithougli there w.as 
rtroi:g grournl for SUBjicctiug tliat in several 
iirte.nces the ini-'lng partle< h.ad fallen victims 
to l!;e sultan's vcngcanec. Home of tlio fol- 
lev.-ers «if tlirr English e.ainji avlio had been 
made pri'oTiers icturnnl after a time, each 
mutilated of a hand, Thc“o unfortunate men 
v.iTe show n to the v.akeelH, who said, that they 
h.-.d fi caught plund'-ring, and tliat the liar- 
Jar, a;- puoi^liiiient inflicted on them was with- 
out the sultan’ll knowledge, 'j'lu; ignorance 
i f the Miitan was indce<l n*”.'nys pleaded to 
rS ’r.e.-ale him from ri“,j>on»iliillty for th>’ cnicl- 
li'. - I'ti'ri". ’'•d und' r his authority, lie, it was 
-a'd, did not lanelion them, and could not 
i’.qvir,' into r.II th" ,l'-taili iif lii< govtrn- 
tr.'t t. With T,-ady njohigic'! na th«o tho 
t-'.'irrr.''r ;:et.’’rvi r at c •ntel.t. 
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If, however, Lord Cornwallis failed in somo 
poinb) in which tho national honoiJr was mate- 
rially concerned, he manifested great pcrHonal 
disintercstednus!), by relinquishing for tiie 
benefit of tlio army his share of booty. The 
example was followed by Gencr.al ^Icadotvs ; 
who, though ho h.ad proved himself unfit for 
tho cxcreiso of an independent command of 
importance, appears to havo merited tho clm- 
raclcr of a hr.avo soldier and a generous man. 

As soon as the .arrangements heUyeen tho 
belligerents could he rog.ardcd ns finally con- 
cluded, Lord Cornw.allis hccamo .anxious to 
removo his army with all pmcticahlo speed 
from the pestilential spot which w.a8 rapidly 
consuming its strength. ’J'iio govcrnor-gcnoriil 
arrived at Mndr.as late in May, and in Bcngnl 
in July following. After his departure from 
Scringapatam, I'ippoo .Viscmhlcd the chiefs of 
his army and tlio heads of departments, and 
informed tlicm, that tiio contribution of llirco 
crorcs* and tliirly lacs, by wiiich lie had 
purclnascd tho absence of tho invndcni, must ho 
provided for at tho joint cost of himself, tho 
army, and tho people .at Large. Ilis own sliaro 
w.as, in the cxorciso of his royal grace and 
benignity, fixed at ono crorc and ten lacs — 
ono tliiru of tho entiro amount. Sixty lacs 
wero to ho furnislicd by the army, .as a 
nnxxcrana or gift— a donation bestowed .as 
freely nnd witli tlio same dogreo of good- 
will .as was formerly in England tho "liono- 
volciico," so called, in aid of tlio sovereign’ll 
necessities. Tho rcm.aining ono croro and 
sixty lacs were to bo provided by tlio civil 
officers nnd tho inliniiitnnts gcnor.alIy. 'J’lio 
mode of distributing this Last share of ilio 
burden w.as left to tho Iicnds of tiio civil 
departments, who prudently endeavoured to 
relievo themselves ns fur ns possible from its 
pressure. 'JIio accounts, however, were nmdu 
up with all the strictness wliicli was duo to 
public decorum, and to tlio eliarnclcrs of tho 
responsihio parties wiio exercised control over 
them. Enen civil oiliccr was debited with tlio 
sum which in fairness he iniglit lie c.allcd upon 
to pay, and .a corresponding entry of tho 
disciiargo of tho claim was tnndo with duo 
precision. Had tho sultan condescended to 
cx.amino tiioso records, he must have been 
delighted, notonlyhy tho accur.acy with wliieh 
they were m.adc up, hut by tiio severe cxnct- 
nci-3 iii.aintniiicd by tiioso who prepared tlicm, 
in regard to their ov/n contrihutions. Ihit lIio 
Iwokswcro falso witnesses, nnd thouo by wliom 
llicy were compiled paid nothing. 'J'lieir 
rh.arcs were paiu by an extra levy upon tho 
iiihahitaiit-a of each district Iwyond the ntnouril 
of the tiorninni nsscrsrnent. 'Jliern was ono 
incoiivenicnco attending tlds ingenious opera- 
tion. Tiiij great men, witli wlietii it originated, 
could not conceal tlio proce:'-i from tlicirollicial 
inferiors ; tlio latter were not to he perstiaded . 
that liio'o aliovo thetn po“ne,"»ed any exelmivo 
cLaint to tiie cxcrci'e of fraud and extortion — 
and it f'.lIiiWfd lli.at, to eecuro impunity to 
tfiem-'clvi-i, tlic higher offic-rs were ohiiged to 
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connive nt contlucl fimilav to llieir own in 
cwry person cnpt^^l in llio collection. It is 
not ilitlicnit to conceive wliat w.m tlie situa- 
tion «>f a conntiT thus plundered at the dis- 
cretion of cverj* revenue oHicer, from the 
chief who stood in the roy.il presence, to the 
lowc.si runner who conveyed to the niiser.ihlc 
inhahitanls the unwelcome order to deliver 
their cherished hoards. Under such a .system, 
it is oltvioufly imposMhle to a'cerlain how 
rmioli was extorted from Uic sufTerin;* people ; 
hut it was pcnrrally lielievcd that the .Mini far 
s-xceeded the whole nmonnt which, according 
to the allotment made hy the sultan, they 
were called upon to pay. Yet, at the end of 
reveral years, a halniiec of sixty lacs still stooil 
on the honVs of the trc.aMiry .against the 
cfuntT}’. Torture in its riiO't liorrihle forms 
w.as rcfotled to; hut from niter dcslitnlinn 
even torture could extort nothing ; and that 
ohstiiiato determination, whieh in the I'last .so 
often .accompanies and fortifies the love of 
money, not uiiftcqncntly defied tlio infliction. 
8uch'nre the oniin.ary incidents of native 
govcrnmenl-s ; and it iniift he rcnicinhcretl, 
that of rucli governments, that of Tippoo w.as 
hy no means tlie worst. With regard to the 
fuirilmentofthe pecuniary cngagciiiciili of th.at 
prince with tlie allies, it will Iks sullleieiit, 
without entering into det,ail«, to .shale, tliat at 
the end of about two years its progrcs.i per- 
milted the ri'-storatioii of tlio two lio.'tage 
princes to their father. They worn accom- 
itaiiied hy Captain Doveton ; and Tippoo, in 
the exercise of tlial iiatrcd to the Knglish 
which long indulgence li.a'l rendered almost 
uiicontrollahle, hc:it.ated wlicther he hlioiild 
.admit the llritirii ofiiccr to his nrcscnce. The 
question was Fiihmittcd for tiie opinion of 
his couiicilloiT. Tlicy rcprc'-ciitcd that the 
HiillnnV rcfti-.al might excite suspicion, and 
that the Kng1i:diiiian might ho aimis«l with 
profc.s«ions of friendship, avhilo “ avlialcver 
was ill the heart might rcm.ain there." This 
sage and honc't advice the sult.an followcsl. 
Captain Doveton w.as received with great 
coiirtc.'y, .and pcrnonally surrcndoretl his charge 
to lhc*Hult.ati. Tippoo exhibited no emotion 
on recovering from captivity two persons who 
might ho supposed so dear to him. His 
reception of them w.as far less warm and 
nlTcctionatc than that avliich they had met 
from Lord Coniw.allis on being placed under 
Ids c.arc. 

Tlio war with Tippoo av.as the great event 
of Lord Cornw.allis's administration ; and no- 
thing of a similar nature occurred to deserve 
notice, except the capture of the French 
settlements in the year following that which 
had terminated the disjiulcB with Alysorc. 
The French revolution had lighted up the 
flames of w.ar tliroughout Europe, and Eng- 
land liad embarked in the struggle to chain 
the demon, whoso .avowed object was the 
destruction of all existing thrones, institutions, 
and forms of government. Tlio attention of 
the Eritish governments in India was thus 
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directed to the reduction of the po.s.scssions of 
France in that country, and they fell .almost 
without nil effort to maintain thcni. Lord 
Coniw.allis !ia.steiicd from Dciigal to undertako 
the coniiiiand of an expedition .against Pondi- 
cherry ; hut no such difliciiUics or labours ns 
were ciicoiinlcrctl hy Sir Eyre Cooto fell to 
the lot of tlio English when again the c.apitnl 
of the French possc.^sion.s in India av.as sain- 
nioned to surrender. Ko protracted siege — 
no formidahlc array of lines and batteries 
were required. Dufore the nrriwil of the 
govcnior-gcncml the pl.acc had yielded to iv 
Itriti*-]! force under Colonel Braithw.aitc. This 
event took pl.acc in August, 1793. Tho re- 
duction of the minor Frcucli settlements w.a3 
cflcctcd with equal ease .and celerity; and 
ng.ain, ns had happened tliirlj'-two years 
In-fore, not a Fl.aff throughout the wide ex- 
p.anrc of India was surmounted hy the French 
ilag ; nor did a French soldier remain in the 
country, except ns the scrv.ant of some native 
prince or the prisoner of the British govern- 
ment. 

It now remain.s only to advert to the 
changes efleclcd hy Lord Cornw.allis in tho 
internal ndmini«tralion of tho territories sub- 
ject to the presidency of Bengal. It will bo 
recollected that the dewanny or administration 
of the revenue and flnancial departments of 
the slate li.ad been bestowed on tho East-ludi.a 
Comjiany hy the Mogul, and tliat the iiowor 
bad been formally assumed, nllliough tho 
condition on which it wats granted was not 
imjilicitly ob.servcd. From the wc.akiics3 of 
the iwtivc governments, tho niKimut, or 
remaining powers of tho state, passed at first 
covertly, mid afterwards oston.sibly, into tho 
hands of the Eiigli!<Ii, who thus hcc,ainc tho 
sole nilcrs of a very extensive .and eminently 
ill-governed Icrritoiy. In all native states 
nhuse is the rule, not the exception ; .and 
Bengal, under its later nahob.s, might bo taken 
.as a typo of the worst-ordered. During the 
period of transition, when tho old authority 
was rapidly tailing into dcc.ay, and gathering 
round it the onlinary concomitants of we.ak- 
nc.co, contempt, and opposition — while that 
which w.as supplanting it had as yet neither 
the idiysic-al power nor tho monal respect 
which arc the growth of time — when no ono 
precisely know with whom any p.articu!nr 
portion of authority resided, nor in what 
manner the rights and duties of government 
were apportioned between the tottering, sink- 
ing musnud of .an indolent, cifcmin.ate, power- 
less prince, and tho council chamber of tho 
stranger merchants whom tho coarse of events 
bad so wonderfully associated with tho desti- 
nies of Hindostan — when all was unsettled, 
indefinable, and precarious, the native policy, 
which prescribes that each man should secure 
to himself as largo a portion .as ho can of tho 
objects of human desire, without regard to 
the means employed or tho personal claims of 
others, received an extraordinary me.asuro of 
accolcrntion and strength. The 
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AVithrcspcclto tbcndmiiii-itnition of jjtslicc, 
tlic situntion of lionptl nt tbi' period nlliidcd in 
was not less wretched than with regard to the 
"ollcclion of the revenue. The government re- 
.»i,cd that “the regular course was cvery- 
• iiL-rc suspended ; hut every man exercised it 
who had tlic power of compelling others toj 
submit to his decisions.” AVliat it was that, 
in such a state of society, every in.an who had 
power dispensed to lii.s neighbours, may 
readily bo im.agincd. It will not be suspected 
tkat it was either justice or law. The ad- 
ministrator in this ease, like tho revenue 
officer, bad no object hut to promote his own 
interest. “ Decisions,” like other commodities, 
were marketable, and, in conformity with 
the custom of trade, were sold to the best 
bidder. "Where any exception occurred, the 
volunteer administrator of what w.as called 
justice avas actuated by pcr 8 on.al motives of 
favour or revenge. These enormous abuses 
were tolerated too long ; but-at length a move- 
ment was made for their suppression, and, 
under the authority of instructions from home, 
Hastings exerted himself vigorously to intro- 
duce improvement. A boai^ of revenue w.as 


avoiding such occurronct-s in future would 
to iiitnyhiti} a permanent rettlemcnt of tho 
revenue on rc-a'amahlo principle’, such settle- 
ments to he made, in all practicable in’tsucos, 
with the zemindar ; ami in cares whore he 
might 1)0 incapable of the trust, with a relation 
or agent of the zemindar, in preference to a 
Crrmor, But though it was proixi-cd that the 
asscsrinent should he ullimaloly tixc<l in per- 
petnity, it was determined that at lirst tho 
.seltlcnicnt should bo made for a tenn of years 
only ; and in order that tho view.s of the court 
might bo carried into effect with precision, it 
was roermmendedthat inquiry should be made 
Into the riclits and privileges of the zemindars 
and other landholders under the institutions of 
[the Mogul or Hindoo governments, and tho 
[services they were bound to perfonn. Tho 
[crowning mc-asure of endowing any plan of 
settlement with pcriictuity w.-is reserved to 
tho court. These instmetions were issued in 
consequence of a clause in an act of parliament 
passed a few years before, by which tho Court 
of Directors were required to give orders for 
redressing the wrongs of “rajahs, zemindars, 
polygars, talookdais, and other native land- 
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lioldors.” It is not unworthy of remark that 
the act only prescribes the establishment of 
permanent rnles, for the regulation of tributes, 
rents, and services ; but by the inode in which 
the requisition iras carried out in Bengal, tho 
actual amount of tribute or rent .assessed upon 
the land was permanently and unalterably 
fixed. This was obviously more than the act 
demanded. 

If the home government construed somewhat 
liberally the intentions of the legislature, their 
governor-general was not slow in imitating 
their example in his method of dealing with 
his instructions. A settlement for ten years 
was made, prep<aratoiy to the irrevoc.able step 
which was to deprive the government for ever 
of any future claim upon the land. In the 
mean time some inquiry was instituted in 
obedience to the commands of the court, into 
the rights and duties of the zemindiirs ; but a 
vei-y slight examination was sufiicient to satisfy 
the governor-general. At the threshold of the 
inquiry lay the question, to whom did the pro- 
perty of the soil belong? On this point 
' different opinions have ever been maintained, 
and all of them with some degree of plausi- 
bility. By some it has been held that in India 
the land has always been regarded as the pro- 
perty of tho sovereign ; by others, that inmost 
parts of the country the persons called zemin- 
dars are the rightful proprietors ; while by a 
third party it has been contended, .that tho 
great majority of cultivators have a permanent 
interest in the soil, and that tho zemindar was 
only the officer through whom in many c.ases 
the chaims of government were settled. These 
theoretical differences of opinion have given 
rise to others of a practic.alchnRtcter, as to the 
p.arties to be recognized by government in 
levying its claims upon the land — whether a 
settlement should be effected with a person 
called a zemindar, who is responsible for the 
whole assessment upon a given district, 
generally of considerable extent; with an 
association of persons occupying lands within 
a particular locality, termed a village, the in- 
habitants of which are connected by peculiar 
institutions ; or with the individual cultivators, 
Icnown in the language of the country by the 
name of ryots. These three modes of settle- 
ment are respectively described as the zemin- 
diuy, the village, and the ryotwar systems ; 
and the presumed advantages of each have 
been maintained with great zeal. But no 
difference on this point embarriissed the go- 
vernment of Lord Cornwallis. All the in- 
fiuential servants of the presidency appear to 
have agreed with the governor-general in the 
preference expressed by the home authorities 
for the zemindary system of settlement. On 
the right in the soil, the same unanimity did 
not prevail; but the governor-genenil cut 
short all inquiry by determining, certainly 
with gre.at precipitancy, to recognize the right 
.as residing exclusively in the zemindars. He 
not only affirmed his belief that it actually 
belonged to them, but declared th.at if it did 
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not, it would be necessary to confer it upon 
them, or upon some other persons; as nothing, 
in his judgment, would be more pernicious 
than to regard the right .as appertaining to 
the state. Lord Cornwallis either entirely 
overlooked,' or chose to appear ignorant of, 
the possibility of other rights existing in 
connection with the land besides those of the 
government .and the zemindar. Mr. Shore, 
an able civil servant, afterwards Lord Teign- 
moutli; recommended caution and further in- 
quiry; but the governor-general seemed to 
^ink that his duty w.as not to inquire, but to 
act. The sanction of the home authorities for 
declaring perpetual the decennial settlement 
which h.ad recently been made w<as .asked .and 
obtained ; and on the 22nd of March, 1793, 
the .assessments made under that settlement 
were authoritatively proclaimed to be fixed 
for ever. 

The provinces permanently settled have 
undoubtedly prospered ; being among the 
richest and most fertile portions of the British 
dominions in India, it must be a perverse 
system of government indeed which could 
materially check their prosperity ; but a vast 
mass of inconvenience and suffering is directly 
traceable to the haste with which the impor- 
tant me.asuro of a permanent settlement w<as 
earned out. The rights of hereditary culti- 
vatora were sacrificed. From the default of 
tho zemindars, from their incompetence, and 
from other causes, tho office often became 
vested in the hands of persons whose character 
or position in society commanded no respect, 
and who used it only ns an instrument of 
extortion. Lawsuits in consequence of these 
circumstances abounded, and the privations 
and penalties which follow in the train of 
litigation were frightfully multiplied. 

Changes affecting minor branches of the 
revenue were made by Lord Cornwallis, but 
the land so far transcends in importance all 
other sources of income, that a particular 
reference to those of inferior v.vlue m.ay be 
spared. Some notice, however, is demanded 
of tho new machinery created for dispensing 
civil and criminal justice. One of the most 
decided changes was the sevei'ance of judicial 
authority from that connected with the 
revenue. The power heretofore exercised by 
zemindars was taken away, and the European 
collectoi's were also deprived of their judicial 
ch.amcter. Eor the administration of civil 
justice the governor-general and members of 
council were to form one chief court, called 
the Court of Sndder Dew.anny Adawlut, which 
was to bear appeals and control the exercise 
of tho power of the inferior courts. No appesd 
could be made to the Courtof Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut unless the sum in dispute amounted 
to one thousiind mpees. The courts imme- 
diately under this were called provincial 
courts. Like that above them, they were 
courts of revision and appeal with relation to 
the courts below ; but they were also, to .a 
certain extent, courts of primary jurisdiction. 
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In each of theso courts ^voro to bo three 
judges, chosen from among the covenanted 
servants of the Company. They were om- 
powered tptry, in the first instance, such suits 
ns should ho transmitted to them for the pur- 
pose by govormnent or tho Court of Sudder 
DowannyAdawlut,.and to order their decision 
in such eases to bo executed by tho judges of 
tho sillnh or city courts ; to receive originiil 
suits or complaints wliich any judgo of the 
Kiliah or city courts had refused or neglected 
to entertain or proceed with, and to cause such 
judgo to hear and determine such case; to 
receive petitions respecting matters depend- 
ing in the courts below, and givo directions 
therein to tho judges in such courts; to 
receive any charges which might bo preferred 
against tho ssillah or city judges for corruption, 
and forward them to tho Court of Sudder De- 
wanny Adnwlnt, .as well ns to report to that 
court on any negligence or misconduct of such 
judges. They wore also to hoar appeals from 
tho zillah courts if preferred avithin three 
months from tho passing of the dccroo appealed 
against, or after that period, for sufiloiont 
reason. Whenever it should appear to a 
provincial court' that a suit had not boon 
sufiicicntly investigated in tho zillah court, 
they might either take such further evidence 
ns they might deem necessary, and givo judg- 
ment thereon, or remit tho suit back to the 
zillah court with instructions. Tho decisions 
of tho provincial courts were to bo final for 
sums not oxcoeding one thousand rupees. 

Tho next class of judicial establishments 
consisted of tho zillah (or district) and city civil 
courts. Over each of these a European judge 
presided. Ho was assisted hy a register, also 
a Europc.m covenanted servant, and in some 
eases by an assistant similarly qu.alified. As 
all questions relating to succession, inheri- 
tance, marriage, caste, and all usages and 
institutions of tho like character, were to bo 
decided by tho Mahometan law with respect 
: Mahometans, and by the Hindoo law with 
^{;..rd to Hindoos, each court was provided 
.itli a native officer of each persuasion, pro- 
siimcd to ho well versed in the principles of 
law. ns expounded in their rospootive creeds ; 
these persons acting ns assessors to the judge, 
who received their written opinions, and regu- 
lated his judgment accordingly. Tho pleadings 
were directed to bo in writing, and to consist 
of, first, a plaint; secondly, an hnswor; 
. thirdly, a reply ; and fourthly, a rejoinder. 
If anything material to tho suit had been 
omitted, either in the plaint or answer, one 
supplcmciilal pleading of each kind, but no 
more, was to be admitted. Tho pleadings 
might bo written, at tho option of the parties, 
either in Persian, Pcngalcc, or Hindoostanco. 
Tho pleadings being completed, tho courts 
were to proceed to hear evidence, either 
written or oral, and tho latter was to bo 
reduced to writing in ono of tho languages 
previously mentioned. Tlio decree followed, 
and this it was provided should contain tlio 


name of every witness oxamined, tho title of 
every paper road, and a statement of tho 
amount or value of the property in dispute. 
These courts were empowered to take cogni- 
zauco of all suits and complaints respecting 
the succession or right to real or personal 
property, land, rents, revenues, debts, ac- 
counts, contracts, marriage, c.astc, claims to 
damages for injuries, and gononally all suits of 
a civil nature, if tho property sought to bo 
recovered, or tho defend, mt against whom tho 
suit was brought, were actually within tho 
limits of tho court’s jurisdiction. Those limits 
wore tho same with tho bound.arics of tho 
zillah or city in which the courts might bo 
established. Tho power of these courts ex- 
tended to all persons not British subjects, in 
tho sense in which those words were then 
Icg.'vlly applied. European subjects of the 
King of Great Britain were consequently 
exempted; but it was provided that none 
excepting officers of tho King’s or tho Com- 
piiuy’s army, or civil sorviints of tho Company, 
should reside within tlio jurisdiction of any 
zillah or city court, at a grciitor distance than 
ton miles from Calcutta, without executing a 
bond rendering themselves nmenablo to tho 
court for sums not exceeding five hundred 
rupees. European officers of the government, 
as well ns native officers, were also declared 
amenable to tho courts for nets done in their 
official capacity in broach of the regulations or 
laws enacted by tho local government. Those 
regulations formed the code by which tho 
decisions of tho courts wore to be guided, save 
in cases whore tho native law was permitted to 
oporatc. Whero no specific rule might exist 
for their guidance, tho judges were directed 
to act according to equity, justice, and good 
conscienco. An appeal lay to the provincial 
courts in all suits without exception. 

To relievo tho zillah .and city courts from 
piart of the business supposed, from tho inferior 
value of tho matter in dispute, to be of inferior 
importance, the registers of those courts were 
empowered to hear and decide causes in which 
the amount or value of tho thing at issue did 
not exceed two hundred rupees; liberty of 
appeal to the court to which tho register was 
attached being in all cases reserved. 

Still further to relievo the zillah and city 
courts, ns well as in tho expectation, which in 
other countries has been so often held out and 
BO seldom realized, of bringing substantial 
justico to every man’s door, inferior judica- 
tures were constituted, called courts of native 
commissioners. Tlicse commissioners were 
to exorcise their functions in three different 
charnctors : as aumoens, or referees ; as s.alis, 
or arbitiators ; and as moonsiffs, or judges 
exorcising original jurisdiction. Their autho- 
rity was restricted to suits in which tho value 
of the thing in litigiition did not exceed fifty 
rupees. They wore to bo nominated by tho 
judges of tho zillah and city courts, and to bo 
approved by tho Court of Sudder Dowanny 
Adawlut. To the latter court .alone was given 
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tlie power of removing them. The native 
commissioners were to be sworn to tlie .admin- 
islmtiou of tbcir duties, and to be lialile to 
prosecution for corruption, or for oppressive 
and unwarranted acts of authority — an impor- 
tant pro\-ision in a country where judgment 
had been so long bought and sold. In their 
character of referees, the mvtivc commissioners 
were to try such c.auscs as might be remitted 
to them .by the zillah courts, proceeding in the 
manner prescribed for the conduct of suits in 
those courts. As arbitrators, they might 
decide disputes not brought before the court, 
provided the parties executed bonds, engaging 
to abide by the decision of the commissioners, 
and to m.ake the auvird a decree of court. In 
no 0.156 were these commissioners to have the 
power of enforcing their own decrees. Slonthly 
reports of causes decided, such reports being 
accompanied by all original documents, were 
to be made to the zilLih court to which the 
commissioner was immediately subject, and 
that court W.1S to enforce the decision reported, 
if not appealed against within thirty days; 
the power of appeal being subject to no other 
limitation. 

In addition to the csLiblishmcnt of courts of 
v.irious grades, .md the distribution of business 
among them, it was attempted to improve the 
character of the vakeels or agents who might 
be employed in them. Freviously, all that a 
suitor did not perform in his own person was 
committed either to some servant or depend.iDt, 
or to men who were ready to transact any busi- 
ness for any person who would employ them, 
but who were not recognized by the courts, 
nor subject to any regulations. In the former 
case, the suitor was represented, and his in- 
terests maintained, by persons for the most 
part entirely ignorant of law of any description. 
In the hitter, the amount of the advocate’s 
knowledge seldom extended beyond a slight 
acquaintance with the ordinary ’forms of pro- 
ceeding, and a familiarity with all the arts of 
chicane. It was proposed, therefore, to intro- 
duce a better class of vakeels, by insuring the 
possession of some measure of qu,ilific.ition for 
the office which they undertook, and by sub- 
jecting them to due control. The appoint- 
ment of tlrese officers was rested in the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut. They were to be selected 
from the students in the Mahometan college at 
Calcutta and the Hindoo college at Benares. 
If these establishments were unable to supply 
the requisite number, any natives of good 
character and competent ability might be 
appointed. They were to be sworn to the due 
discharge of their duties, and to be remn- 
nerated according to a regulated table of fees. 
A small retaining fee was to be paid on the 
engagement of the valreel; his subsequent 
emoluments were deferred till the temunatioa 
of the suit, when he was to receive a cotamis- 
mon orr the amount inv'olved, varying from five 
per cent., upon the smaller sums, to one-LalT 
per cent., upon those of larger amount. Tier 
were liable to suspension by the court in which 


they pr.icti5ed for promoting or encoumgjng 
litigious suits, for fraud, or for gross misbe- 
haviour of any kind. The suspension was to 
be reported to the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, by whom the v.ikeel might be either 
deprived of his privilege or fined. 

Such were the main provisions for the ad- 
ministration of civil justice. In one respect 
the task of legislating for the exercise of 
criminal judicature was less embarrassed by' 
difficulty. There was little or no conflict, of 
laws, criminal proceedings having been almost 
universitlly conducted on the principles of the 
law of Mahomet. The Horan was necessarily 
the chief authority ; the s.iyings of the Prophet, 
stored up in the memory of his followers and 
handed down by tradition — perhaps occ<ision- 
ally invented to answer existing emergencies 
— supplied some of the deficiencies of the Ko- 
ran, which were neither few nor unimportant ; 
the opinions .ind judgments of learned Maho- 
metans, contemporaries with the Prophet, and 
who enjoyed the benefit of personal communi- 
cation with him, formed another resource ; and 
lastly, came reports of decided cases by judges 
of later date, who had ventured to exercise 
their own judgment where that of their pre- 
decessors aiforded no guide. The Liw thus 
obtained was not of the best description, and 
its administration, it is unnecessaTy to say, 
was corrupt and venal. Hastings endeavoured 
to correct some of the evils which existed both 
in the law and the judges, by subjecting both 
to the control of the British government. Por 
eighteen months he personally exercised this 
control, but at the end of that period, thb 
numerous demands upon his time and atten- 
tion rendered it impracticable to continne the 
labour which he bad imposed on himself, and 
the duty of watching and superintending the 
administration of criminal justice once more 
passed into Mahomet.in hands. Some ye<irs 
afterwards, the principal European officers in 
the revenue and civil departments were in- 
vested with a portion of magisterial authority, 
but the greater and more important portion of 
tlie duties connected with the restraint and 
punishment of crime was vested in the nsib 
nazim and his subordinate officers. No far- 
ther alteration was mace till Lord CorawaZIIs 
submitted to his council proposals for aiceaS- 
ing both the law and tie coarls by wild: I: 
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tinii nnd European fccliugs were tliiio brought 
to the improvement of the code of Mahomet in 
various important particulars. The propos.ils 
of tbo govornor-genoral wero ndoptccl nnd em- 
bodied in regulations, wliicli, however, niniii- 
fested n singubir tenderness towards tho law 
which tliey wero designed to improve. 'J'lic 
authority of that law was still Tccngnizcd — 
tho native oflicor still expounded its decree fur 
tho information of tho European judge ; but 
tlio latter was forbidden, in certain eases, to 
net upon tho opinion tlius given. If the law 
of Mahomet proscribed mutilation of person 
for any ofrcnce, tho olllccr declared that sueh 
was tho will of tho Prophet ; but tho punish- 
ment was not inilioted. It w.os commuted for 
a term of imprisonment, vniying according to 
tlio degree of severity maintained by tho Intv 
which was thus superaeded. Q’lio tbrentened 
mulct of two limbs subjected tbo convict to 
double tho term of imprisonment incurred by 
him whom tlic law of hinhomot would have 
deprived but of one. Again, in c.'iscs whore 
the heir of n murdered person refused to pro- 
secute, the native law ofliccr was to be called 
upon to state what would hnvo been the decree 
of tho law had tlio heir been of sterner mind, 
nnd then the s.'imo sentence w.as to be passed 
ns though the right to prosecute bad not been 
waived. Further, the rules of ovidonce, ac- 
cording to the Maliometan law, wero not 
altogether such ns tho British government ap- 
proved. It did not, however, venture to in- 
terfere with tho integrity of the holy code — 
tho rules were left to be still solemnly enun- 
ciated by the native adviser of tho court ; but 
where the ovidonce of a witness was impugned 
by reason of his religion, tho ofEcer was called 
upon to say what would have been tho decree 
of the law had this defect not existed, which 
being done, sentence ^vns to bo passed .pre- 
cisely as though it did not exist. 

To put in motion this remarkable combina- 
^tion of Mahometan and European haw, tho 
..q resorted to wore ne,avly tho same as 
those employed for civil proceedings. The 
governor-general and council formed a high 
court of revision and control, called the Sad- 
der Eizamut Adawlut ; the provincial courts 
were constituted courts of circuit within their 
respective localities, throughout which they 
were to make two gaol deliveries in cachye.'ir; 
the zillah and city judges were to be raagis- 
ti-ntes exercising the usual authority of the 
office, both in regard to preliminary proceed- 
ings in criminal cases of importance and in the 
cognizance and punishment of petty offences. 

Zemindars, and persons of similar condition, 
.had- formerly been responsible for the peace of 
the country, and whatever of police authority 
existed -was exercised by them. From these 
duties they were now relieved. Each zillah 
was divided into police jurisdictions, superin- 
tended by a darogah, a native officer, who was 
empowered to receive charges of criminal of- 
fences, and to remit the accused to a magistrate, 
taking security for the appearance of the pro- 
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ficcutors nnd wilnc.^isc-.'i. Tim darogah was nthO 
autliorized to ajiprehciid vagrants and sn.spi- 
oioun i>cnioris. 'j'iio village wnlehrncn were 
declared suiijcct to the orders of this function- 
ary,' and were reiitiired to give him all the 
np.sisL'inco .and information which they could 
afford. 

Tho nbovo sketch of the judicial nrr.ang 0 ‘ 
inents of Lord Cornwallis may apjicar to poaqcs.-i 
little cither of interest or instruction ; but some 
notice of them was called for, first, because they 
wero tho c.-irlicst arrangements which could 
aspire to any higher character than that of 
lumporniy expedients ; and, secondly, bcc.'iuso 
it is upon tlio improvement of tho internal 
government of tho countiy that the reputation 
of Lord Coniwnlli.s ha«, in a great degree, been 
rested. Tlio effects of tho import.ant revenue 
change effected under Ids .administmtion h.-vvo 
been briefly noticed ; tho judicial changes 
could scarcely aggravate the evils previously 
existing, but they had perhaps little effect in 
abating them. Tho amount of power w.as 
altogctlicr unequal to the hboiir to be jier- 
fomicd — tho number of European functionaries 
w.-ts ton small — in many c.-iscs tiicir acquaintance 
with Indian character too limited to allow of 
their doing much good, while the native agents 
wero often, it is to be feared, too corrupt to 
offect anything but evil. If it were an object 
of tho change in tho mode of administering 
civil justice to increase litigation, the plan 
certainly succeeded. Suits multiplied, till 
thoso who should havo decided them looked at 
tlio flics of their courts in despair, convinced 
that tho life of man was insufficient to clear off 
tho overwhelming mass of arrears. Parties 
who felt aggrieved, nnd who saw tlicihsclvcs 
partially excluded from redress by law, sought 
it in a more summ.ny manner, and brc.-iclics of 
tho pciicc from this cause were frequent.. It 
would bo tmjust to charge the whole of these 
evils tipon tliojudicial plans of Lord Cornwallis. 
In a country wiiicli had long been without any 
settled or well-ordered judici.il tribunals, 
wrongs would multiply, causes of complaint 
abound. If in connection with this considera- 
tion reference bo had to the lovo of litigation 
which forms so prominent a p-irt of ‘the native 
character, it will bo seen timt tho governor- 
general had no easy task to perform. His great 
eiTor appears to hnvo been that ho did not duly 
appreciate tho difficulty of that which ho un- 
dertook to effect. Like most Indian reformers, 
he expected to do at once that which required 
a long scries of years, and like most Indian 
reformers also, ho evinced an unwise and an 
unwarrantable disregard of native institutions. 
His police arrangements were thought to be 
inferior to those which they superseded, and in 
spite of all the provision made either for the 
punishment or the prevention of offences, 
crime continued to flourish with a luxuri.mce 
which showed at once how deeply it had struck 
its roots in the soil, nnd how inadequate were 
the means provided by the governor-general 
for its eradication. Year after year some 
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clinngc W.1S inndo in tho R3'Blom established by 
Lord Cornwallis : expcrinicnt succeeded c.x- 
periinent, each tending to confirm a truth of 
ivliich European innovators liavo so often been 
forgetful, that it is impossible by a stroke of 
the pen to cliango the character of a people, or 
to render cither useful or ])opular, institutions 
not framed with duo regard to national habits 
and peculiarities. 

Lord Cornwallis did not return to Ecng.al 
after his visit to Sladras, undorkaken with a 
view of reducing tho French settlements on 
the coast of Coromandel. Uc quitted India in 
August, 1798 , and was succeeded as governor- 
general bj' Sir John Shore, a civil servant of 
the Company, who had been a member of 
council at Bengal, and who, it will be re- 
membered, when the permanent settlement 
was in contcm])lation, h.ad offered some sugges- 
tions for securing the rights of tho inferior 
landholders, which Loi-d Cornwallis had dis- 
rcg.ardcd. Sir John Shore was not a man of 
brilliant abilities, but he enjoyed, and justly, 
a high degree of the confidence of those whom 
he served. His reputation for knowledge in 
matters of Indmii revenue was groat, and his 
upright and honourable character universally 
admitted. 

Tho attention of tho now governor-geneml 
was soon directed to the circumstances and 
position of the two powers in concert with 
whom his predecessor had undertaken tho re- 
duction of M3’soro. By tho tre.aty concluded 
by tho three powers — the English, the 012.110, 
niid the M.ihrattas— previously to the com- 
lucncenicnt of tho w.ir with Tippoo, it w.is 
provided, that if, .after the conclusion of peace 
with that prince, he should molest or attack 
either of the contracting partie.s, tho others 
should join to punish him ; but tho mode and 
conditions of effecting this object were left for 
future settlement. Un tho termination of the 
war. Lord Cornw.itIi 8 had proposed the re- 
duction of this conditional stipulation into a 
formal treaty of guarantee ; but ho was de- 
sirous of clogging the engagement with a con- 
dition which would without* doubt have left 
either party at liberty to ev.ido the perform- 
ance of the treaty, and without much danger 
of incurring tho impuhition of bad faith. If 
one of the allies were attacked, the others were 
not to be bound to render assistance until they 
were convinced that justice was on their side, 
and that all mc.isures of conciliation were 
fruitless; and, as no one c.in estimate the 
degree of conviction which operates on the 
mind of another, it must be obvious that such 
a treaty' would have been to all practical pur- 
poses a nullity. If the allies of the party 
attacked thought it their interest to assist 
their neighbour, they would assist him, and 
this might he relied upon without any treaty. 
If their interests inclined them to take another 
course, they could deny the justice of the 
cause of their ally, and refuse to aid him. 
Still Lord Cornwallis must not be too liaslily 
blamed for insisting upon an article which 


would have had tho effect of neutralizing the 
cng.igcment into which it was introduced. 
One of the parties with whom he had to deal 
was tho Mnhr.atta state, and Mahratta notions 
of right and wrong are endowed with such 
convoniciit flexibility, that it is quite impos- 
sible to estimate, with any approach to accu- 
racy, whither a positive engagement to defend 
them may lead. The Mahrattas had some 
demands for chout, both on Tippoo and the 
niz.im, which they did not me.in to abandon ; 
and tho proposal of Lord Cornwallis was met 
by counter proposals— the Mahmtta chiefs 
being anxious to obkiin tho assistance of the 
British to c.irry out their own views, but 
averse to any alliance which should impose 
upon them a necessity for peace and modera- 
tion. These proposals wero distasteful alike 
to the nizam and the British government; 
and tho latter, after some protracted discus- 
sion, desisted from pressing tho execution of 
any treaty whatever. The nizam did not 
share in tho reluctance of the Mahrattas to 
execute the proposed treaty; his interests 
and his wishes disposed him to seek British 
protection, however vague the conditions on 
which it was to be rendered. He represented 
that the failure of one of three parties to fulfil 
its engagements afforded no justification to the 
other two for tho violation of theirs, and he 
urged the conclusion of tho projected treaty 
before tho departure of Lord Cornwallis from 
India, but in v.iin. That nobleman left tho 
relations of the British government in this 
respect in a most unsatisfactory state, and Sir 
John Shore had to contend with difficulties 
from which his predecessor seems to have been 
gl.ad to csc.ipc. 

The long-impending storm at length burst. 
The hlahrattas attacked tho nizam. Accord- 
ing to existing engagements, tho British were 
not required to take arms in this case ; both 
parties wero their allies, and though generally 
bound to assist either against Tippoo, they 
wero under no obligation to assist one against 
tho other. But Tippoo was about to join the 
blahrattns, and the nizam had, therefore, to 
all appearance, a claim to call for the assist- 
ance of his British allies. He did call fur it, 
but without success. Sir John Shore on this 
occasion, while he evinced no extraordinary 
aptitude for the government of a great state, 
displayed a t<ilent for casuistry which, if he 
had devoted himself to the legal profession, 
must have obtained for him a high reputation 
in the science of special pleading. He deter- 
mined that, the alliance being tripartite, the 
secession of one party put an end to all obli- 
gations which it imposed upon the remaining 
two. He accordingly resolved to surrender 
the nizam to the combined power of the 
treacherous Mahrattas, with whom fidelity is 
a word destitute of meaning, and of Tippoo, 
infuriated by recent degr<idation, and burning 
for revenge on those who had aided in subject- 
ing him to it. The result, in one respect, was 
less disastrous than might have been *"itici- 
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■tl Sir John Shoro now funnd Hint tho 
'of liis policy lind Wn to hoiui over tUc nir-tin, 
l»iB ])oivcr ftml rc<ourco.'<, from tlip Knxli'‘h 
to the notion with wiiich, in Knropo, tlioy 
were waging n ovar of nnpatnllrl'‘>l «lifnculty. 
Wliatever may lie the faulli of tlie Frenoh 
people, it is certain that indifTiTmce to the 
j)o\vcr and glory of tiicir country is not nmoin; 
them, M. Ihaymond, who commanded the 
force which has heen referred to, was in- 
defatigablu in l.ahouring to incn'aso the in* 
tlucnco of the French in the Decc.an, llis 
hattalions carried the cnluurs of the rcjntblic 
one and indivisible, and the ra]> of liberty 
graced their buttons. A dcUchmcnl was 
moved to Kurpa, ne.ar the liritish frontiers, 
and through tho agency of its oflicers a mutiny 
was excited in a battalion of sepoys on tho 
Aladras establishment. A correspondence was 
opened with tiie French ]>risuners at I’oii' 
dicheny, and no probable means neglected of 
once more establishing tlic Frencii interest in 
India on the ruins of that of the Fnglisli. Ail 


inriiding himirif I'l r-vvrai of It.- 
tngsgfd, and, in rvir.si-'pi'-r.re, his priceips! 
niiui-.ter, witu had bfn givon up r.i a 
for tlie p'-tfiirmai:re i-f sA:n.> of tl;*; d!»,';rac -fi:l 
conditipin of ihi' lato pc.",ce, wa< ft at lilK-rty, 
and i-oni" te rrilnri.*.! ce'\.-.o‘>:n extorte*,! fmm thw 
niram wrto ri’ilufpii'licd. The p.: ■'..toil's aad 
divisions of tlioAIahratt-x clilcflaius thiM inter* 
p-wcvl in fivourof the nium.wiiom hi< llritiih 
I ally would h.xvo h-fl to lie cru‘hi-.i by the 
powerful and nnjirincipled confederacy to 
I wliich tlicy itclongtsl. 

Tlie yearlTt'S was marhed by the death of 
tho notoriiuw Maliomct Ali, and tlie uncstioii 
how the affairs of his ilbgovcrncd dominions 
should in future lie administered, pave ri^e to 
a sharp dispute between tliu govemnicnt of 
^Indras, nt tho hc.ad of whicii w.as T^ird Ho- 
bart, and the controlling government of Fen* 
gal. Lortl llolnrt. without previous commu- 
nication willi tlie governor-general, projwsed 
to tlie successor of Maiiomot Aii the ce.ssion 
of certain territories, with a view partly to tiio 
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security of the Company's claims, and partly 
to the relief of the countty from the frightful 
mass of oppression and abuse to which, under 
2tIahomet Ali, it had been subjected. The 
views of the government of Bengal went 
further. They were desirous of obtaining 
the cession of the whole of the nabob's terri* 
lories. Thus far the object of the two govern* 
inents differed only as to degree. But Lord 
Hobart was disposed to employ some degree 
of force to effect his object, while the govern- 
ment of Bengal were determined to c.ariy it by 
negotiation, or not at all. The details of the 
dispute would now possess little interest. It 
may suffice to 8.ay, that the nabob resolutely 
refused to comply, and compliance was not 
enforced. The prev.ailing abuses, therefore, 
not only continued but increased. It was 
indeed impossible for such a system to be 
statienary. If not abolished, it would in- 
evitably grow and extend itself. Every form 
of rapine and extortion, every device by which 
nsiiiy could heap interest upon interest, every 
cruelty by which avarice could realize its 
golden hopes was practised, till the wretched 
inhabitants might almost have rejoiced in the 
irruption of a powerful enemy, and hailed as a 
deliverer any inv.ader who would have relieved 
them from the weak, perfidious, and profligate 
government by which they were borne down. 
The nabob asserted that ho was unable to 
yield that which the British government de- 
manded — that the host of natives and Euro- 
pe.ans who benefited by the continuance of 
abuse were too strong for him. This, it will 
be obvious, was an idle excuse. Although he 
could have effected nothing without the aid of 
the British government, he might with their 
support have relieved his dominions from their 
oppressors ; but he disliked the mode by which 
relief was to be obtained, and would not pur- 
chase protection for his subjects at the cost of 
gratifying the British government, which he 
hated. It was natural, indeed, that he should 
be reluctant to dispossess himself of power ; 
but sovereignty in ms hands was but a name — 
power he had none. The usurers of Madras 
were masters alike of him and his subjects, 
and heavily did the yoke press both on prince 
and people. 

' The same year which produced this .abortive 
attempt to rescue some of the most valuable 
districts of the Carnatic from the ruthless 
grasp of those by whom they were desolated 
' was signalized by the redaction of the Dutch 
settlements in India and the Indian seas — 
Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, Cochin. 
All except the last yielded after very slight 
resistance. 

It has been seen that the policy of Sir John 
Shore was essentially quiescent. But besides 
the attack of the Duch settlements, the neces- 
sity for which was imposed upon the Indian 
government by the alliance of Holland with 
the revolutionary rulers of France, two events 
occurred in the northern parts of India which 
compelled the governor-general to depart from 


I his ordinary plan of suffering affairs to take 
their own course. The first of them was the 
death of Fyzoolla Khan, the persevering Bo- 
hilla chief, whoso resistance had wearied the 
vizier into the confirmation of his jaghire, but 
whom Hostings engaged, in concert with that 
prince, to dispossess of his territories, although 
it subsequently appeared that he had no inten- 
tion of carrying his engagement into effect. 
Mahomed Ali, the eldestson of Fyzoolla Khan, 
claimed to succeed his fiither, and his claim 
was enforced by the vizier, as well as recog- 
nized by the principal persons in the province. 
His younger brother,. Gholam Mahomed, how- 
ever, an ambitions and unprincipled man, 
raised a rebellion, made Mahomed Ali prisoner, 
and after a time murdered him. On these 
events becoming known to the governor-gene- 
ral, he felt, as might have been expected, that 
the honour of the British government required 
the intervention of their arms to suppress 
the rebellion raised by Gholam Mahomed, and 
avenge the treacherous murder of his brother. 
But the just indignation of Sir John Shore 
took a turn which, with reference to his mild 
and amiable character, was truly wonderful. 
He determined to punish, not only the usurper, 
but the entire family which the culprit had 
disgraced and injured — the innocent with the 
guilty — by confiscating the jaghire granted to 
Fyzoolla Khan, and transferring the districts of 
which it consisted to the direct government of 
the vizier. The justice of such a proceeding 
it would be difficult to vindicate, and it would 
be not less vain to attempt its defence on 
the ground of humanity. The dominions ad- 
ministered by Fyzoolla Klian were in a state of 
prosperity, broadly and strongly contrasting 
with the condition of the ill-governed and 
miserable territories of the vizier, to whose 
wretched sway the governor-general proposed 
to commit them. The promptitude of Sir 
Bobert Abercromby, the officer commanding 
the British force in Oude, prevented the full 
execution of this notable plan. Before the 
arrival of instructions from Calcutta, he had 
marched with part of the army of the vizier 
against the rebel chief. A battle was. fought, 
in which the usurper was defe<ated. The 
vizier benefited by the acquisition of con- 
siderable treasure ; but a jaghire was granted 
to the infant son of the chief who had been so 
basely murdered. The rebel fratricide escaped 
with impuniiy. 

The other event which roused the governor- 
general to action was connected mso with 
the affairs of Oude.' In 1797 the Vizier 
Azoff-al-Dowlah died. He was succeeded 
by his reputed son. Vizier Ali, whose title, 
though impugned by the voice of rumour, 
was recognized by the British government. 
The grounds on which this recognition was 
afforded were the acknowledgment of Vizier 
Ali as his son by Azoff-al-Dowlah, an acknow- 
ledgment corroborated by various acts and 
declarations, and believed to be valid according 
to the Mahometan law ; the acqmescence .of 
Q 29 
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tlio bognm ; nnd tlio apparent gonoml ooiiHont 
of the inliabitnntB of Luoicnow. A ronort 
liostilo to tho claims of Vizier AU bad indeed 
renebed tbc governor-general, and in tbc snino 
minute from wbiob tbe above reasons are 
quoted — in tbc same pnrngrapb in wliioli they 
appeared, nnd in tbc very next scnlonco to 
tbnt in wiiieb they are onuneinted, Sir Joim 
Sbore speaks of its being tbe "popular belief” 
tbnt tbe birtli of Vizier Ali was spurious. It 
is not easy to rceonoilo tbe facts of the popular 
belief being against bis olnlm, nnd tbc governor- 
gonornl being nwnro tbnt sueb was tbe ease, 
with tbc apparent general oonsent of tbc in- 
bnbitnnts of Lucknow in bis favour alleged in 
tbc preceding sentenee in justificntiou of -bis 
recognition. 

Notwithstanding tbe force nsoribod by tbe 
govornor-gonornl to tbe reasons in favour of 
tlio claim of Vizier Ali, ho was not nt ease ; 
nnd bo loft Gnleuttn to proceed to Ondo, not, 
ns bo says, with any view to nn nltorntion of 
the suocossidn, but under tho impression of n 
possibility " that the repugnance of the in- 
habitants of Oude to the title of Vizier AH 
might bo sueb ns to force upon” him "tho 
further consideration of it," At Cawnporo 
bo was mot by tho minister of Oude, Hussein 
Reza Kbnn; nnd boro tbnt wbiob bad boon 
anticipated ocourrod. Tho consideration of 
the now vizier’s title wnS " forced ” upon tbo 
attention of Sir John Shore, the minister do- 
dnring, without rcsorvo, tbnt Iboro was but 
ono oninion on tbo subject, tbnt opinion being 
tbnt tlio reigning princo nnd all bis roputed 
brothers wore spurious ; nnd tbnt Snndut Ali, 
tbo brotbor of tho docensod vizier, was tbo 
lawful Bucoessor to tbo musnud. 

Tho minister, who hnd boon instrumental in 
elevating Vizier Ali to n place wbiob bo now 
affirmed belonged to another, ondenvourod 
to exonse bis conduct by roforonco to tbo 
snmo oircumstnncoB wbiob tbo govomor-genornl 
plondcd in justification of bis own, Snndut 
Ali, according to tbo report of this functionary, 
^^nd but few hearty supporters, his extreme 
parsimony having rendered him unpopular, 

' while tho profusenoss of Vizier Ali bad con- 
ciliated tbo soldiery, who wore far more readily 
iniluoncod by tbo liberal dispensation of pay 
nnd gratuities than by any regard to tbo law- 
ful oTaims of inboritanoo. Other information 
oorrobornted tbo report of tbo minister ns to 
tbe Vizier All's want of title, nnd tbo gover- 
nor-general resolved to prosoouto inquiry, ns 
far ns was pmotionblo without oxoiting sus- 
picion, ns to tbo birth of tbo reigning vizier, 
nnd bis brotbors or reputed brothers, ns well 
ns into tbo pojpular belief on tbo subjoot. Tho 
result of bis investigation ns to tho former 
point wont to establish tlio following facts : — 
that tho deceased prince was tbo father of two 
sons only, both of whom bad died in infancy ; — 
that bo bad boon in tho habit of pnrobnaing 
children nnd their motbors, nnd tbnt tbo 
children thus acquired woro, in various in, 
stances, acknowledged by him, and brought 


up ns bis own ; that tbo mnllicr of tbo reign- 
ing princo was a menial servant of tbo lowest 
description, employed in tbo bouso of ono of 
tbo vizier's officers, nt tbo monthly wages of 
four rupees ; — tbnt she was tbc parent of tbreo 
HOUR, of whom tbo oldest was purebnsod by tbo 
vizier for five hundred rupocs, nnd received 
tbo name of AInbomed Ameer; tbo second, 
less fortunate, boonmo n menial servant ; while 
tbo third shared, and oven siiqinsscd, tbo good 
fortune of bis elder brotbor, being in like 
innnnor purchased by AzofT-nl-Dowlnb for five 
hundred rupees, endowed witii tho name of 
Vizier Ali, acknowledged by tbo nrinco ns bis 
son, and heir to bis dignity, nnd finally mised 
to tho throne. It appeared tbnt tbo younger 
bog|um, tbo wife of AzofT-nMIowlnb, bad in- 
variably refused to see Vizier Ali ; — that 
having been requested by tbo vizier to honour 
tho nuptials of bis boir, by allowing liim to bo 
introduced to her on tbo occasion, sho bad 
deolined with civility ; but nt tlio snmo time 
declared to tbo officer who delivered tbo mes- 
sage, tbnt she would not disgrace tbo dignity 
of her fnmiljr by admitting sueb n noreon ns 
Vizier Ali into bor presence. All circum- 
stances seem to have combined to discredit 
the claim of Vizier Ali except ono — tbo elder 
bogum, tbo 'mother of tho dccc.ascd princo, 
supported tbo person thus denounced ns nii 
uDjustprotender to tbo throne. This, however, 
cannot borognrdcd ns conclusive, or oven strong 
ovidonoo in bis favour. In tbo impure ntmo- 
spboro of an enstom court, regard to family 
honour is often snorifiecd to personal motives. 

Tho ofToot produced on tho mind of tbo 
govornor-gonerol by tho ovidonco wbicb bo 
was nblo to collect, is thus stated by himself 
"Tho result of tbo whole, in my opinion, is 
this,— tbnt Vizier Ali, and nil tbc roputed 
sons of tho docensod nabob, are undoubtedly 
spurious. Tbo impressions wbicb I received 
on this subject since my inquiries conimoncod 
are very difforont from those which I enter- 
tained in Calcutta. Tbo parentage of Vizier 
Ali, ns many of tbo persons to whom I have 
appealed observe, is not considered os any 
matter of delicacy in Lucknow. A suppo- 
sition tbnt bo is tbo son of Azofr-nl-Dowinh 
would have been treated with ridicule, except- 
ing by tbo partisans of tbo nabob (Vizior 
Ali), or tboBO who benefit by bis follies nnd 
oxtmvngnnco ; nnd I could add many anecdotes 
to prove that Vizior Ali has often, previous to 
tbo death of Azoff-nl-Dowlnb, been ropronohed 
ns tbo son of n Erausb, nnd tbnt tlio nabob 
frequently alluded to bis base origin. His ele- 
vation to tbo musnud was a matter of surprise 
to persons of nil ranks, nnd was oven spoken 
of with contempt by tbo native troops nt 
Cawnporo.” After adverting to certain mo- 
tives for deolining to enter into tho investiga- 
tion nt nn earlier period. Sir John Shore 
continues: — "Feeling in nil its force tbe 
impression of tlio popular belief of tbo spu- 
rious birth of Vizier Ali, and nwnro of all 
the consequences to our politio.al reputation 
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jvnd jnisljco which might result from the ao- 
knowledgmcnt of him .os the successor of 
Aroir-itl'Dowlnb, I slill was not nnthnrircd to 
make them the grounds of rejecting him in 
opposition to the acknowledgment and decla- 
ration of his presumed father ; whilst 1 felt 
equal repugnance to fix obloquy on the repu- 
tation of the deceased natxib by an inquiry 
dictated by general rumours only. It is now 
no longer dubious that the repugnance to the 
admission of Viaicr Ali's succession, after an 
interval of rcllection, was general ; that the 
acknowledgment of it by the Company ex- 
cited surprise and diappointment; that it was 
csteemc<l both disgraceful and unjust, and that 
nothing but the support of the begum and of 
the Company would have suppressed the ex- 
pression of that repugnance. That may now 
exist in a less degree, but the disgrace attached 
to our decision still remains. 1 conclude with 
repeating, that the prevailing opinion of the 
spurious birth of Virier Ali was not a p,irti.at 
rumour originating in enmity or interest at bis 
accession ; that it has ever invariably and uni- 
versally prevailed, in opposition to the ac- 
knowledgment of him as bis son by the naliob, 
Axoff-.al-Dawl.ali, which never obtained credit 
with a single human being ; and that the truth 
of it i.s now established by the clear, positive, 
and circumstantial evidence of Eehsecn All 
Kluan, which carries with it the fullest convic- 
tion of its troth, M well from his character 
as from his situation, which cn-ablcd him, and 
him only, to have a person.al knowledge of the 
circumstances which he h.as detailed. In bis 
house Vizier Ali w.as born, and be paid the 
purchase-money for him to his mother. Tiiat 
evidence so clear was to bo obtained was not 
indeed within the probability of expectation.” 

Few unbiassed persons, after an examina- 
tion of the evidence, will arrive at a conclusion 
different from that of the governor-gencrol ; 
yet it cannot bnt excite surprise that, with a 
resident at tiic conrt of Lucknoir whose duty 
it was to watch and to report to the govern- 
ment which ho represented cvcrytliing of the 
slightest public importance, the general dis- 
belief of the claim of the recognized son of tbo 
sovereign to the inheritance for which ho was 
destined should have been either unknown or 
disregarded by the British government. Tbo 
latter, however, appe.ar8 to have been the fact. 
Before the death of AzoiT-al-Dowlab, tho wit- 
ness, on whoso cridcnce Sir John Shore relied 
and acted, had communicated to the resident 
part, at least, of the facts which he afterwards 
opened more fully to tho governor-general. 
Strange docs it appear that they excited no* 
. grc.ater degree of attention — that no particuLar 
investigation of them then took place — th.atall 
inquiry into the conflicting claims of candidates 
for the succession was postponed till it was ne- 
cessary to decide at once between them; when, 
as was certainly far from improbable, the ques- 
tion was improperly determined. It argues 
little for the activity of the resident, or of the 
govornor-gcncml, that such should have been 


tho fact. One or both must have deserved 
great blame. Tho most prob.ablo solution of 
tho difficulty is, that Sir John Shore's almost 
invincible habit of Ic.aving nflairs to sottio 
thomsclvcs led him to acquicsco in the recog- 
nition of n title which ho could not hut feel to 
ho questionable, and this view is not incon- 
sistent with his own l.angu.ago. Tho considera- 
tion of tho question was nt length, as ho s.ays, 
forced upon him ; he took it up upon compul- 
sion, but ho investigated it with an earnest 
desire to discover tlio troth, and his decision 
was a sound and an honest one. 

Tiro elder begum, thongli she bad supported 
Vizier Ali, had given oficnco by dissuading 
him from ccrhiin .acts of indecorum and extra- 
vaganec : and in return for the good advice 
expended on him, the vizier recommended her 
withdrawal to Fyzabad. Tlio English govern- 
ment, however, had found it expedient to 
intimate to tlio begum that licr interference in 
pnblio affiiirs might bo dispensed with ; and 
this commuDic.-ition tended to .all.ay her resent- 
ment towards tho vizier and turn it on tho 
English. Her chief adviser was a rich and 
powerful frequenter of tho conrt of Lucknow, 
mimed Almas, who had long been rcg.irdcd as 
a determined enemy to the influence of tho 
British government. Almas, however, sud- 
denly sought an interview with tho native 
minister, wliosc communications had led to 
the inquiries instituted by Sir John Shore, and 
fell in with what ho was R.atiB&cd was tho 
course of the prevailing current, by making 
heavy complaints of Vizier Ah', whom he 
designated in terms the most opprobrions. Ho 
spoke of the baseness of tho vizier's birth, and 
the proflig.icy of his character ; declared that 
the begum entirely disapproved of his conduct, 
and that it w.as the c-aracst wish, both of her 
and himself, that the reigning prince should 
be deposed, and his place supplied by one of 
two brothers of the lato sovereign, whom ho 
named, to tbo exclusion not only of all tho 
reputed sons of AzofT-al-Dowlib, but also of 
S.aadnt Ali, tbo undoubted heir to tho throne, 
if tho children of the late vizier were spurious. 
The minister recommended him to open his 
views to tbo governor-general, and to him ho 
held language similar to that which he had 
previously employed. Ho subsequently re- 
pc.atcd it in the presence of tho officer in 
comm.and of the Britbh force in Oude ; and 
these communications were important in pre- 
paring the way for that which was to follow, 
os they enabled tho English authorities to 
obtain a distinct admission of Vizier Ali's 
defective title from the parly most likely to 
defend it in opposition to that of the rightful 
claimant. True it was that the begum and 
Almas supported other candidates, and not 
Saadut Ali, but the claim of Vizier Ali was 
ab.andoned by all capable of rendering effident 
aid in upholding it. The strange succession 
of intrigues which had followed the death of 
Azoff-al-Bowlali are thus recounted by Sir 
John Shore: — "The preceding detail fur- 
Q 2 
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iiinlicn n liifilnrj* tvliieli Imn bfrn rnn-ly pnrftl* 
VisiH-r All, witlintit nitj* lilto in llin 
iinlilic nslitimllon, wni «'l«'V.*il<''l to tin* intiinml 
iiy tlio lii'kclion nf tlio l)f';;iini, nn>I nut of tlio I 
rciiiiicnt mid ininiiitcr. lln conrirniMl tipoti } 
it liy tlio Ac1(n(iwlc<](;niont nf IiIk tillo liy tlio' 
Conipnny, mid llicir doolAmtinn to ftipimri it. 
■\Vilhoiil timt nrltnowlrdi'jiH'tit mid mipii'iri 
lie would ImvobcMi opposfd iiy AImm, 
iiifliii'iiro over tin' li«'f!«ni would Iiavo pnifiMl 
licrconielitlo lik dopo^itlnn. Tim drrUrnllon* 
Ilf Alnitii on lili diriimlorn from I,iicl;iiow wrio 
nqiilvnlrnt to n relitinclntloii of nlk^dnuro 
to till! Viritr All, nod lim m«-A*iirrii wi-ro «o 
niinpieinuii ni to oxcito ^o'licml nl-irm. Vitmr 
All iiimn'diatoly liefrmi to net in opjionilinii to 
tlio inlliifiiro nnd interr«tn of tlm Coiiip.vny, 
and tlio interferonco of tlm lie'ptjn in tlm nd* 
niinintmtion of nffniri) jirodured di«>n!er. Tim 
Ix-Rum and Virier All wore not timn iiidtrd. 
filio rcnnort’d ntiil coiidrmnwl Id* rondnel ; im 
felt noro wilder her control, nod iir{;«d Imr 
dcpnrliini to I*VMhiwl. An intimation to tlm 
liegtim to witliilinw Imr interfereiico wnited 
them, nnd under their union tlm moil violent 
nnd inaultin;; me-amrei to tho C*om|«ny were 
adopted. Tlie l>e(;nin, from whatever niolivrv, 
now diecl.nima Vir.ii;r Ali, an it|e[ritimnte nnd un* 
qiinlified ; nnd propone* to de|iov tlm imreon of 
hurchoico,nndtmn>f('rtlmKaccer*iont«ihe«on« 
of Hlioojnlend-Dowl.nh. The propo-iition i« 
hroufsht forward hy Almna, who join* in it." 
lliia exlrnordin.my *ticee«*ion of incident* tjivc* 
occa.*ion to n very chnmctcri*tic rcm.ark on 
the part of tho Rovcmor-Reneml " If," *.ay* 
he, “ tho intcrcaLs of the Company and hum.v 
nily, ttio reputation of tho Co’mp.any for lionour 
,anii juaticc, did not oppoio the mea*ure, my 
own fuclioKe would linve induced me to with* 
draw from n Fceno of *o much cmbarra*<mcnt." 
Ho could not vdthdraw, hut hi* mind ajipcam 
to have been gre.ally divided a* to tlm coiirrc 
wliich ho (should take. He ecrion*ly enter- 
tained tlic thought of continuing Vizier Ali on 
'i..,o throne nnd endeavouring to control him 
through tho begum. A« n temptation to ndopt 
till* counic, tbe begum had oflercd to iiinKo 
tin addition to tbc annual aub-iidy. Such n 
pl.an would have given to her nnd her ally, 
Alma*, all tiint they wiahed ; bat no one can 
believe that it would bare been liencficinl to 
tbo interest* of tbe British government. An- 
other mode which occurred to the mind of tbc 
govcrnor-gcncml was, to place tho administra- 
tion of tho affair* of Oudo directly under tho 
control. of tho Comp-any’s govemraent. Bat 
thi*, bo observed, could only continue daring 
the minority of Vizier Ali (who wn* Ecvcntccn 
year* of age), and be deemed such a plan open 
to weighty objection*. \Vitb much licsibation, 
he chose tho right course ; and a* his conduct 
avas the result of deep and anxious considom- 
tion, tho reasoning by which ho w.a8 iinaily 
determined is deserving of notice. "The pre- 
ceding statement of facto and information,” 
said lie, " suggested questions of very serious 
eniLarmssmcnt. Tito course of my invcsliga-i 
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tion into tlm birth of Vizi*r Ali h}i! Wi^kcnul 
or snlivcrtcd all tlm gfnnii'U »|<</n wlii<-li our 
nrknmvlKdgnii fit of hi« tilk had Imcn rnidi': 
tlm ackiiowlidirmfiit of him a* his (i'll! I.y liio 
lato nalHib—his birth in tlm hamm—tlm forte 
of tlm Mahiimtinn law In favour of that ac- 
himvf!r<lgirmTit-— tlm appafi-nl satiifactiori of 
tlm inhaliilaiii* at I.tirkimw at hli i kvatl'in, 
nnd tlm dirlrion of tlm rbkr Imjpim In hii 
favour. It fifoi-rd, that If tlm su'C'^-.i'in to 
tlm inimiitid i.f Ondr iivl k'-n i!t:«j!<-nd'*l 
dtirltig tlm firai inti'rral of *:irpri»" and con- 
fu'lon atli'iiding tlm sndit'-n of lh>* 

nakib Arotf.aMloV/lah, and If r.n npji'-al l.vl 
lo-j-n mad'' to th'' tinhia— r.J viiir<- of il;>* projil" 
as a jury, tlmir v'>rd!f t wokiM t.avr pfun.ionnd 
Virii-r Ali, and all tlm f'.a* of tlm Ja*.»- rial»,li, 
spUfioii*— rlfclitnti' <if any til!*" to tlm m;i«ii';<l; 
and that tlm sons of Hhnojsli.isd-Ih'.'ivlali hv! 
an nm!'-tiiabl»' rljht to it. Tl.*' •'vidnir'' of 
r-tahli'lm.! to my rotirr eoriviction 
tlmjitslme and truth of th'- puMiz S'ratinmrt; 
nnd I ha'l tlm m'lrsifiratl'in to karn that tlm 
r<-putati'in of l!;r (Vifnptny ha't *an'«'fi'd by a.n 
art whith, In tlm opinion of all rroatahl'* 
jw-ispb', had Imon no di» 7 rs<*»-fijt il.nrj un- 
just. It was imjiociihtn to rikuco llmw- im- 
prcs'kiis by arguing tlm* tlm gi'iS'rrnmrni had 
not directly Intrrkrr'l in dreiding iqwvn tlm 
Mirces’ioii, since, In the opinion of all. Vizier 
AliV elevation was cofni')ere>l an act of tlm 
Ifngli'h government; and it is certain th.at, 
without tlirir nefciw>wlp*lgtr)cnl and supjmrt, 
ho cmiM not have maintained his situation. 
On Urn other hand, it might Im argued, that 
the state of the care was now aUcrc<l ; that the 
nabob bas-ing been aeknowledge'l, a.nd that 
acknowledgment confirmol, the que-tioa was 
no longer open to decision ; that the di'>crp'lit 
of tho act had Imcn incurred, nnd that the 
rcpnlntlnn of the Companjr would not now I*? 
restored hy an act which, in tho first in»taiicr, 
would have promoted it ; th.at the public were 
in some degree reconciled to the S'jccf*.-<!on of 
Vizier Ali, svho had gained mmy parti«an*.” 

Tiic objection aliove noticed is combated by 
the governor-general, after reference to prece- 
dent, by arguing, '* that our acknowlctlgment 
of Vizier Ali in the first instance had been «- 
tortc'l by tlie urgency of the ■ cise, nnd tiiat 
tho more deliberate confirmation of it wa-s 
made upon presumption which could not be 
set aside upon the evidence or inform.ation 
heforo us that tho public sense of Vizier 
AIi> want of all title to the musnud had un- 
dergone no revolution, nor ever could ; — that 
there is not a roan living who ever believed 
him to Iks the son ol Azofl-nI-l>owlah, or to 
have a shadow of right to the mu.mud ; on tho ' 
contrary, that in Lucknow ho is generally 
known to be the son of a Fransli ; nnd if his 
future character should prove ns abandoned 
as it promises to be, tho disgrace attending 
bis elevation to the musnud would bo pcrjic- 
tnnted ; — that .alllinugh many were now recon- 
ciled to Ills title from various motives— tlio 
support of tbo ComjKiny, his liberality, influ- 
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cnr<!, intorent, or indilTorcnce — men of tlio 
most rcsneclalnlity, who were not biassed 
iiy such motives, liad not changed their senti- 
ments upon it." Tho govemor-gciieral.thua 
continues ; — “Tlie investiture of Vizier Ali, in 
tiie words of AImIuI Latcef, wasdoulitlcs.s con- 
sidered by nil men of rcspcct.abiiity asaii act of 
injustice to theimmediate dc-'ccndniitsof Shoo- 
jah-nd-]low1ali, as tlio rigiitful lieirs ; and no 
one gave the Company cretiit for acting from 
motives of supposed justice, but all ascribed 
their nchnowledginciit of Vizier Ali to tho 
]toIitical expectation of establishing a more 
easy and encclivo influence in Oudo than they 
otlierwite could. If so, with a certainty that 
tlic sentiments of Alalul Uatcef were general, 
with evidence that they arc well founded, the 
jxditical reputation of the Company can only 
be restored by the c.stablishnicnt of a family 
on the tnusnud which in tho univcneil opinion 
ha* an exclusive right to it. Wherever that 
opinion extends, the justice and reputation of 
the CK)mp3ny must be affcclcd by confirming 
the inKcc.ssion of an empire to the son of a 
Fmush. If &aadut Ali has a right io the 
musnud, upon what grounds can we defend tho 
denial of it ! Whilst the pre.suiuption was in 
favour of ^^zic^ Ali, wo determined to main- 
tain his title, not only against Saadut AH, but 
against ail opposition. That presumption i« 
done away, and the right of S.a.vlut Ali, as tho 
n<prts!entative of tlio family of Shoojah-ad- 
Bowlnb, stands undeniable by justice and uni- 
avneil opinion. It may bo argued that we 
arc not bound to run tho risk of hostilities in 
supjmrl of it 5 and the argument would bo 
unanswerable if wo could withdraw from all 
interference in the question, or if our inter- 
ference did notamountto a denial of his right. 
Hie begum and Almas, by their admission that 
Vizier AH has no title to tho musnud, and by 
tlieir proposition to invc.st Mirza .Jungly {a 
younger lirothcr of Sa.adut AH), on whatever 
]irincip1o it may bo founded, havo precluded 
tliemselvcs from all right of opposition to the 
clainin of Saadut AH. I do not inc.an to assert 
tliat they will not oppose his claim against the 
support of tho English ; but haa’ing admitted 
tho superior right of Shoojnb-nd-Dowlah’s 
sons, their opposition to tho ropresenLativo of 
that family would provo a total dereliction of 
all regard to right and principle on their parts, 
and a determination to maintain their own in- 
terests against all opposition. On tho other 
linnd, as every act of injustice is tho parent 
of more, wo must not overlook the futuro jkis- 
sible consequences of denying that right to 
^a.adut Ali, to which, in tho opinion of all, 
his title stands good. Wo are so impHc.atcd 
in our connection with Oude, that wo c.annot 
withdraw from it, and wo nro so situated in it, 
that without a decisive influonco in its admi- 
nistration wo cannot havo any security. Tho 
consequences of such a situation might bo 
fatal if tho government of tho country were 
secretly hostile to us, and such, in my judg- 
ment, would bo tho situation of tho Company 


under tho administmlion of Vizier AH, ad- 
mitting that wo could oxtort from him Allah- 
abad, a pecuniary compensation, and an annual 
addition to the subsidy ; ho must ho put under 
restrictions, tho begum must bo compelled to 
relinquish all interference in the administra- 
tion, and tho power of Almas must bo reduced ; 
without this, which would bo equivalent to 
taking the administration of goverment into 
our own hands, all attempts to improve tho ad- 
minislmtion of tho country and render tho 
situation of tho Company seciiro would bo 
fruitle.ss.” After adverting to the difliculty of 
finding proper instruments for effecting this, 
the govcmor-gcneml adds: — " Tho restnetions 
which must bo imposed upon Vizier AH would 
never be borne by him, but under a secret de- 
termination to embrnco tho first opportunity of 
shaking them off." 

The above remarks contain much that admits 
of far wider application than tho events which 
called them forth, and it is principally for this 
rc.ason that they havo been quoted at length. 
Tlicy contain an unanswcmblo ju8tiiic.ation of 
thocourscwhichthogovcrnor-gcnemlultimatcly 
determined to pursue — granting tho facts on 
which it was based, which indeed scarcely ad- 
mitted of doubt. It is only to bo lamented 
that these facts were not ascertained at an 
earlier period. After tho series of arguments 
which havo Won quoted. Sir .John Shore 
briefly adverted to some personal objections to 
his acting against Vizier Ali, grounded on 
their being on apparently amicable terms, and 
on tho govemor-gcncml’s dislike to all decep- 
tion. It is impossible not to bo struck with 
tho delicacy of sentiment which these objec- 
tions display, and equally impossible not to 
admire tho determination with which they 
were vanquished by a senso of public duty. 
All tho feelings and inclinations of Sir John 
Sboro, but this one, disposed him to acquicsco 
in tho existing stalo of things, but he did not 
yield to thoir influonce. Saadut AH was re- 
stored to his right through tho agency of the 
Britisli government, and tho usurper compelled 
to withdraw to a private station, with an allow - 
anco for his support, proportioned, not to his 
natuml place among men, but to that which ho 
had for a time so strangely occupied. By the 
treaty which determined tho relations of tho 
non’ vizier and tho English, tho annual subsidy 
was fixed at sevonty-Nix lacs, and the fort of 
Allahabad surrendered to the latter power. 
Tlio English force in Oudo was to be ordina- 
rily kept up to ten thousand, and if it at any 
timo exceeded thirteen thousand, the vizier 
was to pay for tho number in excess ; while, 
if it were allowed to fall below eight thousand, 
a proportionnto deduction was to bo made. 
Twelve lacs wero to bo piiid to the English as 
compensation for tho expense of placing Saadut 
Ali on the throne, and he was restrained from 
holding communication tvith any foreign state, 
employing any Europeans, or permitting any 
to settle in his dominions without tho consent 
of his British ally. 
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LOED TEIGNMOUTH QUITS INDIA. [a.d. 1798. 

Sir John Shore's administration presents! to an Irish peerage the title of Lord 
nothing farther for report. He 'was eleTated|Teigmnonth, and quitted India in March, 1798. 


OHAPTEE XV. 

THE EABE OP MOEKIKGTOlf APPOIKTED GO'VEBNOE-GiafEBAI. — POSEnOlT OP THE BBmSH 
GOPEBNSIENT IN INDIA — HOSTILE DESIGNS OP TIPPOO SULTAN — DISSOLUTION OP THE 
FBENCH COBPS IN THE NIZAM’S EEB'VICE — BBITISH ABUT TABES THE FIELD — SIEGE AND 
CAPTUBE OP SEBINGAFATAM — DEATH OF TIPPOO — SETTLEHENT OP UTSOBE — PABimON 
TBEATT WITH THE NIZAH — DISTUBBANOES CHEATED BT DHOONDIA. 


Some hesitation occurred in providing for the 
vacancy occasioned by the retirement of Lord 
Teignmouth. The Governor of Madras, Lord 
Hobart, had expected to succeed to the chief 
place iu the government of Bengal ; but the 
expectation was disappointed by the selection 
of Lord Cornwallis to re-assnme the duties 
which a few years before he had relinquished. 
This appointment was notified to India, but 
never carried into efiect, his lordriiip being 
subsequently named lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
Tbe choice of the home authorities ultimately 
fell upon the Earl of Moimington, who pre- 
'viously stood appointed to the government of 
Madras, and he quitted England late in the 
year 1797. The new governor-general had 
established for himself the reputation of a dis- 
tinguished scholar, a brilliant parliamentary 
speaker, and an able man of bnriness. His 
attention had for a series of years beeii sedu- 
lously devoted to tbe acquisition of sudh infor- 
mation as was calculated to fit him for the 
ofSce which he had now attained. His pursuit 
of this branch of knowledge was, in all proba- 
bility, tbe reralt of inclination rather than 
of any other motive; as the probability of 
success to any aspirant to an office so honour- 
able and so highly remimerated as that of 
governor-general must be regarded as small. 
But whatever the motives, the result 'was 
..ni!t happy. The Earl of Momington pro- 
ved to his destination prepared for his 
a by as perfect an acquaintance 'with the 
. -iryand circumstances ofBritishIndiaasthe 
. most assiduous inquiries could secure. In addi- 
tion to the fruits of his private studies, he had 
derived some advantage from having served as 
a junior member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners for the Afiairs of India. At the Cape 
of Good Hope he met 'with Major Kirkpatrick, 
an officer who had filled the office of British 
resident at more than one of the native courts ; 
and the information derived from him, added 
to that which had already been accumulated 
by reading and official observation, enabled the 
governor-general to enter upon his office 'with 
a confidence which in his case was well 'war- 
ranted, but which, with inferior opportumties, 
no one would be justified in entei^ining. 

The position of the British government 
in India at this time was not inaccurately 
described by Lord Teignmouth as "respect- 
able.” The Company possessed a considerable, 
but not a compact territoiy. Beyond 'their 


own dominions they exercised a certain influ- 
ence, which might have been much greater 
had its extension been encouraged instead of 
being checked. But still the political prospects 
of the British in India were far from being 
bright. In various quarters the elements of 
danger were gathering into heavy masses, 
which the most supine observer of the times 
could scarcely overlook; and the poli< 7 which 
for some years had been pursued threatened 
to leave the British government to brave 
the storm 'without assistance. Tbe proba- 
bilily, indeed, seemed to be, that, in the event 
of its being attariied by any native power, it 
would find in almost every other an enemy. 
Statesmen, whose views, entirely moulded 
upon European experience, were incapable of 
adapting themselves to a state of society so 
'widely different as that existing in India, had 
determined that if ever the British govern- 
ment should emerge from the passive acqui- 
escence to which it was usually doomed it 
riiould be for tbe purpose of maintaining a 
principle which had long been regarded as the 
conservator of tbe peace of Europe — the 
balance of power. The attempt to preserve 
the peace of Tmlia upon any such principle 
must now appear, to every one acquainted 
with the subject^ not only idle, but ludicro'us. 
But at the period under reriew, the hope, 'wild 
as it was, found harbour in the brea^ of 
statesmen of high reputation ; and the new 
governor-general was earnestly enjoined to 
maintain tiie balance of power as established 
by the treaty of Seringapatam. That balance, 
however, such as it was, had been destroyed ; 
and the apathy or bad frith of the British 
government had contributed to accelerate its 
destruction. The dominions and resources of 
the nizam had been left to be partitioned by 
the Mabrattas at their pleasure ; and though 
the dissensions of the conquerors had relieved 
tbe conquered partyfrom a portion of thehumi- 
liation and loss incurred by his defeat, he had, 
notwithstanding, snfferedgreatlybothinbononr 
and power. The means for preserving any 
portion of either, which had been forced upon 
him by the policy of the British government, 
afforded, as has been seen, additional cause for 
alarm to that government. Tbe main strength 
of bis army 'was under French control;, and 
as, in states constituted like that of the nizam, 
the influence of the army was frr greater than 
in those wherein tiie due subordination of 
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Iji !};« !?!!• fXtraol'linsrj' «crSf» 

wl.itl) J.ssJ fi-cMJtly tAV.» h jilsi'p Jn «rn’ 

\ri }r»tli in tiif nifini'ry «'f nil, mi< 1 tlm «»•«■ 
whicli Tr!}.'liini>UtU 3in<l Ur***! 
rt’inj* ll* J liy <iuty u» tlioupU (n 

n-v-'inlMJCfl wi'-li (itiMie fi-rJinjr, Jiml not 
yt-\ jR(juirn! nny jvtiiinn of tlm ronfiJmco 
vli'ifh ilir pfowth «)f Umi*. It \v.\i n)i|ir>*- 
liriijr:! tlist Aim-’''* w'liiM rr-!>t it Jiy «nni'. 
Mill fr arn NM-jr « iitrrt-niiiril ot M» iiiKiirrrctiun 
«>( tlin lt«iliiU:irlii<Ti>, ftliMily ntnl wsrliUo taco, 
f tlow to iliaw til** wonl ttlicn nn njipor- 
tunity jir*-st-tit*il it-*-!! for a-i-^Ttinptliflrimlc- 
^|'•lll^*tlc^*, idfioniin Kliah, l!i<* nilcr ofCaubui, 
«)io hvl on hivitM octnuionK iIiAlurti(.‘<l llie 
j>i-.tcn of Imli.i, niislit, it wai tlioupht, deem 
tin* rxintinf' coniWimlioM of circuiimlMic*** 
favouniblo to ti n’netval of hi» ntlcnijita. Tills 


HiiKlifli nation, 'llio in!r>ion bailed, inid tlm 
nii-annen nf tin* ptraenU avhicli Tippoo had 
thonplil worthy to l*e tilTrrrd to Iho monarch 
of onti of the moiit powerful nations in Uio 
world nfforjed alnindant room for Ihoso 
epnrtiro piTusionN of wit and ridiculo which 
oven the cihviuus approach of the momi earth* 
<|unlcp which w.aa to sh.aho nil tho thronc.s of 
Kiirojic could not lianish from tho French 
court. Tiio nnihaKaadoni, too, quarrelled among 
themselves as to tho aiqtortionmcnt of certain 
iirt-oetits which tho lilicmlity of tho French 
I king bchtowcd on them ; nn<f on thoir return, 
without effecting anytliing for tho purposes of 
tho iniidon, one, who had been slighted by his 
collraguos on account of his having previously 
been in tho ]>osition of a menial servant, 
rovonged himself by accusing them of partici* 
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tmUtig in in(1u1gonaonfori>i(1(loii iiy tiioPropiiot. 
Tippooi not iinpropnrod to fual (tln|ilcniinra nl 
tlio iinniitiiifnulory toriiiiiiiiUon of nii nltonipt 
whioli Iind boon tho oniiHo of connidornblo 
oxponflo, Bootliod Idnfoolliif'Hby diiigrncingtlio 
ninbnBHiidorfl. Tint bo did not tbuo onuil^ 
rolinqidnli nn objoot no nonr Idn bonrt. 'J'lio 
foiirful olmngon wliiob nwopt ovor Kmiico 
nliortlynflor tlio dopnrtiiro nrTiiipoo'ninlnintorR 
from tbnt country mndo no nlturntion In liin 
viowH or oonduot, 'Through tlio ngonoy of tho 
govornmont of tho himtrltiun vnrioun unintnu- 
nicntinnii woro nmdo by 'Tippoo, in nil of whicit 
ho profciiRod tho ntrongcnt nttnchment to tho 
TVonch pooplo, nnd nttributod to thin cauho 
tho hoHtllity of tho Englinh, nnd tho ininfor. 
tunoH to whioh ho hnd in coiiHoquonco boon 
iiubjcotcd. AVoII dinponod nn woro tliono who 
ndniinlHtorod tho govoninionl of Pninco to 
ontor into nny project for giving nnnoynnco to 
Grout Drilnin—nnxioun nn they woro to vindi* 
onto tho nntiohni gloiy in Tiidin, whero tho 
ling of Frnneo hnd no oflon boon lowered in 
HulimiHiiion to tho rlvnl nntion, tho ntnto of 
nfriiirn in Europe long rondorod it imprnoticnblo 
for tho Erouoh to liontow tniioh of nttoiition 
nnd nny portion of nnnintAnoo upon n nupnlicnnt 
from n UlntAnt pnrt of tho world, 'Tippoo. 
however, wnn too nrdontly bont upon bin 
objoot to nbnndon it in donpnir j though tho 
nppnront indifforonco of the grent nntion iniint 
hnvo nnnoyod, it did not dinoourngo him, nnd 
Homo timo in tho yonr 1707 a olronniHtnnoo 
ocourrod whioh ronnimntod bin hopoH. A 
privntoor from tho Mnuritinii arrived at Mnii* 
gnloro dinmnotod, nnd tho oommnndorflolioitcd 
tho incnnn of ropnir. 'Tho olllcor oxoroining 
tho cliiof nnvnl Authority at Mnngnloro, pon* 
nonnitig n nlight nci^unlntnnco with tho Eroiioh 
Inngimgo, ontorod into convomntion with tho 
innntor of tho dinnblod vcrhoI, nnd roportod, nn 
tho ronult, thnt tliiB porBon roproBOiitod him* 
BoIfnH tlioHocond in onminand nt tho AfauritiuB, 
>^nnd Btiitod that ho hnd boon Hpooinlly iiiHtrnotoil 
^ touch nt Mnngnloro fur tho purpoiio of 
' ' <iiing tho Bultnii’ii viowii rognrding tho 
oporntion of n Eronoli forco whioh wnn 
rendy to bo employed in tho oxnniHion from 
Itidin of tho oommon onomy, tlio EngliHli. 
Nothing could bo more grnlifying to tho 
nultnn tlinii buoIi nn overture ; tho innBtor of 
tho privntocr wiib promptly ndmittod to tho 
roytif proBonoo, niid honoured with long niid 
froquont oonforoncoB, Tlio roBiiIt wnn nn 
nrrnngomont, by whioh tho ninolor of tlio 
‘VOHBol, though rocogni'/.od in hiH high ohnmotcr 
of nn envoy, wiih, far tho Bnko of conoo.'vlnionl, 
to bo OBtoiiBihly roooived into tho Horvico of 
Tip]ioo ; tho vohboI wah to bo purohiiBod on tho 
pnrt of thnt prinoo, nnd to bo Indoii with 
moroIinndiBO for tho MnuritiuB ; nnd oonfidoii' 
tinl iigontH of tho Siiltnii wore to proeood in hor 
' for tho purpoBo of conoorting nil thnt rolntod 
to tho propoHod nrmnniont. 

'Tlio iiorvnntB of Tipnoo woro Iobh orodulouN 
thnn thoir innBtor. 'Tlioy hnd con vonind with 
‘liomo of tho orow of tho privntoor, niid dis- 


covered thnt tho rnnk and mlBslon of tho com- 
mnmlor woro flotltiniin. Tho rcRiiIt of their 
itiqiiirioB WAH communientod to tho Biiltnii, 
together with a roproBcnlntinn of tho dnngor 
which ho would iiiour bydiBcIo'dng his viewn 
to tho Engli»h without nny proipcct of timely 
or ndoqunto Huooour from tho Ercnch, But 
Tippoo wnn too nnxIouB thnt tho l''roncIimnn'B 
nnsortlonn nlimild bo trim to allow liiiii to 
ontorlnln a doubt of thorn. Ifo mot tlio 
wnrningn of IiIh niinintoni by a roforcnco to tho 
iloctriiio of prodcBtiiintion, by wliicli a niiicoro 
MuiiBuhnnn eouRoIcH liiinHolf under nil cninni!- 
ticB, nnd oxcubob IiIb want of exertion to avert 
thorn, 'Tho ptirclintio of tho vcbbcI wni nr< 
mngod, but am tho ninnler wnn to reninin in 
Alynoro, tho money wni intninted to ono of 
his counli^mon to iiinko tho required nnyment 
on itn nrrivnl nt tho MnuritiuR, TIiih person 
nliBcondcd with tho Amount thun obtniiiod, and 
his BubBuquont fnto in unknown. 

Ifin uiioxpoetod flight disconcerted in some 
degree tho nuUnn'n piniiB, nnd oven Bliook his 
confldenco in tho rnprcnontntlonR of tho pro- 
tended Fronch envoy, who wns placed under 
pomonnl roBtrnlnt, on nuBpicIon of being in 
coIIubIoii with tho dofnultcr. ConRidcrnblo 
dulny took plneo boforo Tippoo could doter- 
mino Bvbnt enurno to pursiio ; but ultimntoly 
it wnn rcaolvod to rcstoro the vcbboI to tho 
mnfltor, on his giving bond for tlio Amount 
intrnotod to his conntiymnii, nnd to allow him 
to proceed to tho Mnuritiun, convoying with 
him two BorvnntH of Tippoo, ns nmbnnBndorn 
to tho govornmont of thnt island, with lotterB 
from tlioir Bovorcign. 'Tho Buspiclon with 
whioh tho commnndor of tho vcbboI hnd been 
regarded probably gonomted a eimilnr feeling 
in liiB mind ; nnd, boforo ho hnd been long nt 
non, ho domnndod to oxninino tho luttcra in 
olinrgo of 'Tipnoo’fl nmlinsHadors, throntoniiig 
thnt, if rofiiBcn, ho would proceed on a privn- 
tcoring expedition, instond of mnkiiig for tho 
MnuritiiiR, Some nitorention took phicc, which 
was ended by tho Fronolimnn ndnnting tho 
Rliort nnd ofluctivo courBC of forcibly Boixing ' 
nnd opening tho objoetB of his oimoBily, Tho 
poruHnI of tlio lottors bociiib to hnvo romoyed 
liiB dintriiBt, nnd ho stoorod without licBitv 
tion to tho hinuritius, whoro ho nrrrivod in 
Jnnunry, 1708. 

'To nmbnBsndorB woro rcoolr'od by tho 
Fronoh governor with diHtingiiiBlicd honour; 
but tho publioily thuB given to tlioir nrrivnl, 
however flnttoriiig, wns nltogotlior jiiconsiB- 
tont with tho neorcoy which it wan intoiidod 
should bo proBorvod with regard to tlioir mis- 
Bion, Thoir dospiitohoR being opened, _ woro 
found to express tho grent nnxioty of Tippoo 
for tho oo-oporntion of tho Fronoli in a plan 
whioh wnn laid down for tho oonquoBt of tho 
EngliHli nnd FortiiguoBo posHcsHionR in Indin, 
and of tho torritorios of thoir nntives nllios. 
'Tho niiBwor war most ooiirtoous, but litllo 
snliHfnotory. 'Tlio Fronoh nuthoritioH doolnrod 
that they had not nt thoir diHpoanI any ndo- 
qunto moniiB of aiding tho Bultnn's viowii, but 
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that his proposals should he transmitted to the 
government of France, who, it was not doubted, 
-would joyfully comply with his wishes. The 
-letters of the sultan were accordingly trans- 
ferred to France in duplicate ; but as a long 
-period would necessarily elapse before the 
.determination of the government there could 
be known, the governor of the island, General 
Malartic, resolved to manifest his sympathy 
with the cause of Tippoo by issuing a procla- 
mation, inviting citizens, both white and black, 
to enrol themselves under the Sultan's flag, 
-assuring those who might be disposed to volun- 
teer, of good pay, the amount of which w.aa to 
be fixed with the ambassadors, and of being 
permitted to return to their own country when- 
ever they might desire. The success of the 
experiment was commensurate with its wis- 
dom. Tippoo’s servants re-embarked with a 
mere handful of followers, .and they for the 
-most part the refuse of the island rabble. 
-With this precious addition to the strength 
of the sultan, they landed at Mangalore in 
April. 

One of the earliest measures of Tippoo’s new 
friends, was to organize a Jacobin club on 
those principles of national equality and uni- 
versal fraternization which formed the creed 
of their countrymen at home. This associa- 
tion was not merely tolerated by the sultan — 
it was honoured by his special approbation, 
and he even condescended to become a mem- 
ber of it. Whether or not he submitted to 
the fraternal embrace is uncertain ; but it is 
beyond a doubt that he was enrolled among 
these assertors of liberty and equality, and 
added to the titles which he previously bore 
another, -which, in the East, had at least the 
charm of novelty : the Sultan of Mysore 
became Citizen Tippoo. The tree of liberty 
was planted, and the cap of equality elevated. 
The citizen adventurers met in primary assem- 
bly ; "instructed each other," says Colonel 
Wilks, "in the enforcement of their new 
rights, and the abandonment of their old 
duties;’’ the emblems of roy.alty were pub- 
licly burnt, and an oatb of hatred to that 
antiqu.ated institution publicly administered 
and token ; and these ceremonies took place 
in a country where one man held at his dis- 
posal the fives, liberty, and property of all 
others — that man, moreover, thongh not 
only a despot, but a tyrant, witnessing these 
republican rites with approving eyes, and 
giving to them importance by his countenance 
and support. 

The Earl of Momington arrived at Madras 
in April, and at the se-at of his government in 
Bengal, in May, 179S. Shortly afterwards, a 
copy of the proclamation issued at the Mau- 
ritius, announcing the designs of Tippoo, and 
inviting French citizens to join his standard, 
appeared in Calcutto. It neccs-sarily attracted 
the attention of the governor-general, whose 
first impression was to doubt its authenticity. 
“It seemed incredible,’’ said the governor- 
general, in recording his riews on the subject. 


‘'that if the'French really entertained a design 
of furnishing aid to Tippoo, they would pub- 
licly declare that design, when no other appa- 
rent end could be answered by such a declara- 
tion, excepting that of exposing the project in 
its infancy to the observation of our goverments 
both at home and in India, and of preparing 
both for a timely and efiiectual resistance. It 
did not appear more probable that Tippoo 
(whatever might be his secret design) would 
have risked so public and unguarded an avowal 
of his hostility.’’ The governor-general, how- 
ever, deemed it proper to guard against the 
dangers of rash and obstinate disbelief, no 
less than against the inconveniences that might 
result from over-hasty credence. He forth- 
with instituted such inquiries as might lead to 
the determination of the question whether or 
not such a proclamation had been issued ; and 
to be prepared for whatever measures might 
become necessary, he directedfthe Governor 
of Madras Gener^ Harris, to turn his atten- 
tion to the collection of a force on the co.ast, to 
meet any emergency. 

The authenticity of the proclamation -was 
soon ascertained ; but another doubt occurred 
— ^whether the step might not have been taken 
by M. Malartic -without the concurrence of 
Tippoo, and for the promotion of some olject 
of the French government nnconnected with 
his interests and unauthorized by his consent. 
The investigation which followed developed 
all the facts that have been related as to the 
embassy despatched byTippoo to the Mauritius, 
its flattering reception, the previous absence of 
any -view on the part of the French authori- 
ties of aiding Tippoo in any manner, and the 
subsequent proceedings, down to the embarka- 
tion of the motley Innd of volunteers, their 
landing at Mangalore, and their admission 
into the Sultan’s service. 

It was now for the governor-general to 
determine whether be would afiblrd Tippoo 
further time to mature his plans, and to gain 
strength for carrying' them into effect, or 
whether he would strike while the enemy was 
comparatively unprepared. He preferred the 
latter course, and resolved to obtain efiectu.al 
security against the animosity of such an im- 
plac.able foe by reducing his power so far as to 
establish a permanent restraint on his means 
of offence. 

With this object in view the Earl of Mom- 
ington meditated a series of bold and extended 
operations against Slysorc. It was in the 
south that the blow was to bo strack, and it 
therefore becxime of importance to oscertoin 
what probability existed of the speedy as.scm- 
blage of a powerful army on the co.ast of Coro- 
mandel. The communications from Itladras 
were discouraging. Tho resources of that 
presidency were represented as exhausted ; 
the equipment of an army, it was alleged, 
could not t.ake place within such a period ns 
would admit of its acting with effect ; and 
some of the more influential of the scia'anU of 
the goremment even Euggcslcd the danger of 
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maldDg any 'preparation for 'war, lest Tippooj 
should take alarm, and invade the Carnatic 
before the English were in a condition to resist 
him. Before the receipt of these representa- 
tions, the governor-general had been led to 
conclude that it would he necessary to post- 
pone the execution of his plan for an imme- 
diate attack upon Tippoo. The advices &om 
Madias confirmed this 'view ; but as the at- 
tack was only to be deferred, not relinquished, 
and as moreover, under any circumstances, it 
would be necessary to place the British terri- 
tory under the government of Fort St. George 
in a state of defence, directions were ^ven to 
extricate the army of that presidency from the 
'wretched condition of inefficiency 'to which' it 
had been reduced by the enforcement of a 
blind and undiscriminating frugality; and, in 
the mean time, the negotiations in progress at 
the courts of Hyderabad and Foonah were 
continued 'witSr reference to the great objects 
in view — ^the annihilation of French influence 
in India, and the increased security of the 
British dominions in that conntry, ly hnmbling 
the chief enemy which the English had to 
dread, Tippoo Sultan. 

The nizam had long been anxious for a 
closer connection 'with the British government 
than that which subsisted between them ; but 
so far from any approach having been made to 
gratify his wishes in this respect, opportunities 
for attaching him more intimately to English 
interests had been positively neglected, much 
to the detriment of those intere^, and to the 
ad'vancement of those of the French. To the 
Earl of Momington fell the task of correcting 
the errors of those who had preceded him. A 
new subsidiary treaty, consisting of ten 
articles, yras concluded with the nizam. The 
first five regulated the pay and duties of the 
subsidiary force, the number of which was 
fixed at six thousand. The sixth was a most 
important article. It pronounced that, imme- 
' tely upon the arrival of the force at Hyder- 
' ' j, the whole of the officers and sergeants of 
he French party were to be dismissed, and 
the troops under them “so dispersed and dis- 
organized, that no trace of the former estab- 
lishment shall remain.” It was further stipu- 
lated, that thenceforward no Frenchman should 
be entertained in the service of the nizam, or 
of .any of his chieis or dependants ; that no 
Frenchman should be suffered to remain in 
any part of that prince’s dominions, nor any 
European whatever be admitted into the ser- 
vice of the nizam, or permitted to reside within 
his territories, without the knowledge and con- 
sent of the Company’s government. By other 
articles, the British government pledged their 
cnde.avours to obtain the insertion, in a new 
treaty contemplated between the Company, 
the nizam, and the peishwa, of such a danse 
as should place each of the two latter at ease 
with regard to the other. Should the peishwa 
refuse, the British government undertook to 
mcdmto in any differences that might arise. 
The Nizam bound himself to refrain from 
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aggression on the government of Foonah, and 
to acquiesce in the decisions of his British 
ally. No correspondence on affairs of im- 
portance was to be carried on . with the Mah- 
ratta states, either by the nizam or the English, 
without the mutual consent and privity of both. 

The French sepoy corps in the service of the 
nizam had been raised before the commence- 
ment of the war in which that prince was 
engaged, in conjunction -with the i^glish and 
the peishwa, against Tippoo Sultan, but its 
original strength did not exceed fifteen hun- 
dred. . In a few years it had increased to 
eleven thousand, and, at the period of the 
arrival of the Earl of Mornington in India, it 
consisted of thirteen re^ments of two batta- 
lions each, amounting in the whole to upwards 
of fourteen thousand men. Its discipline, 
which had been regarded as 'very defective; 
had been greatly improved; and although 
deemed by military judges inferior in this re- 
spect to the English army, it was far superior 
to the ordinary infantry of the native powers. 
Besides field-pieces to each regiment, there 
was attached to the corps a park of forty pieces 
of ordnance, chiefly brass, from twelve to 
thirty-six pounders, with a well-trained body 
of artillerymen, many of whom were Euro- 
peans. A design existed of raising a body of 
cavalry to act with the corps, and a commence- 
ment had . been made. The national spirit 
manifested by its officers, and the zeal and 
activity which they displayed in advancing the 
interests of their own conntry and undermining 
those of the English have been already noticed. 
The death of its commander, M. Raymond, 
which had occurred a short time before the 
period under consideration, did not appear 
materially to have diminished French influ- 
ence. Raymond was an accomplished master 
of intrigue, and a successful practitioner of all 
the arts of crooked policy, but he enjoyed little 
reputation for military skill. His successor, 
M. Feron, was a more active and enterprising 
man than Raymond, his political feelings were 
more -violent, and he was &r better acquainted 
with the principles of the military a^ The 
second in command, an officer named Baptiste, 
though inferior to Feron in military endow- 
ments, compensated for the deficiency by a 
burning hat^ of the English, and a degree of 
cunning which rendered him a most useful in- 
strument for carrying on the designs in which 
the French party had for years been engaged. 

But this corps, so long in a constant state of 
increase, and so long the source of annoyance 
and apprehension to the British government 
was now sentenced to dispersion, and the 
talents of its officers, whether for war or in- 
trigue, were unable to arrest its fate. .The 
governor-general had directed the government 
of Madras to make a detachment for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with the British troops 
oke.’idy at Hyderabad against the French force 
at that place. The despondency which on 
former occasioits had operated so injuriously at 
Madras, had on this nearly paralyzed the arm 
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of th 0 British government, when raised to strike 
nt a most formidable and most insidious source 
of danger. Objections were raised, and, but 
for the firmness and public spirit of General 
Harris, the governor, they would have been 
fatal. He met them by declaring that he Wtos 
prepared to take the responsibility of the 
measure upon himself ; and that, if no pnblie 
money eould be had, he would furnish from his 
private funds the sum necessary to put the 
troops in motion. The required detachment 
was accordingly made, and placed under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Roberts. 
Some little delay occurred in its quitting the 
Company's territories ; but it arrived at Hy- 
derabad on the 10th of October, and joined the 
British force previously at that place. 

On the arrival of the detachment, Captain 
J. A. Kirkpatrick, the acting British resident, 
demanded the full execution of that article of 
the treaty which related to the French corps. 
But intrigue was at work to procure its post- 
ponement, and the nizam hesitated. His 
minister, though well inclined to the English, 
recoiled from a measure so vigorous os that 
called for by the British resident, and was 
desirous that resort to extremities should be 
delayed, and, if possible, altogether avoided. 
The resident endeavoured to put an end to the 
TOcillation of the court of Hyderabad by a 
powerful remonstrance, concluding with an 
avowal of his intention to act without the 
authority of the nizam, if that authority con- 
tinued to be withheld. The effect of this was 
assisted by a movement of the British force to 
the ground which commanded the French lines. 
There was now no longer .my room for evasion 
— the nizam and his minister were compelled 
to make choice between the English and the 
French ; and, as was to be expected, they de- 
termined in favour of the former. A body of 
two thous.md horse was sent to the support of 
the British force, and a mutiny which broke 
out in the French camp aided the views of those 
who songht its dispersion. The object was 
speedily efiected, and without the loss of a 
single life. The French officers surrendered 
themselves as prisoners, not reluctant tbus to 
escape the fury of their men ; and the sepoys, 
after some parle^ng, laid down their arms. 
The whole affair occupied but a few hours. 
The total number of men disarmed was about 
eleven thousand, part of the corps being absent 
on detachment. Means were taken for the 
arrest of the officers commanding the detached 
force ; and the whole were ordered to be sent 
to Calcutta, from thence to be transported to 
England ; the governor-general engaging that, 
on their arrival there, they should not be 
treated as prisoners of war, but be immediately 
restored to their own country, without suffer- 
ing any detention for exchange. The property 
of the captured officers was carefiilly preserved 
for their use, and their pecuniary claims on the 
nizam duly settled, through the infiuence of the 
British resident. 

It bad been the desire of the governor- 


general to conclude with the peishwa a treaty 
similar to that which had been entered into 
with the niz-am ; but the object was not at- 
tained. Though the relations between the 
peishwa and the English government were 
professedly friendly, there was perhaps not a 
Mahratta chief who would have viewed the hu- 
miliation, or even the destruction, of the British 
power without delight ; and amid the compli- 
cated intrigues of which a Mahratta durbar is 
over the scene, the attempts of the Earl of 
Mornington to restore the triple. alh'ance to a 
state of efficiency were defeated. 

In the mean time the preparations against 
Tippoo proceeded. The objects of the gover- 
nor-gener.'il, as explained by himself, were, by 
obtaining the whole maritime territory remain- 
ing in the possession of Tippoo Sultan below 
the Ghauts on the coast of Malabar, to pre- 
clude him from all future communication by 
sea with his French allies — ^to compel him to 
defray the entire expenses of the war, thus 
securing reimbursement of the outlay I'cndered 
necessary by bis hostility, and, by crippling his 
resources, increasing the probability of future 
security — to prevail on him to admit perma- 
nent residents at his court from the English 
and their allies, and to procure the expukion 
of all the natives of Erance in his service, 
together with an engagement for the perpetual 
exclusion of all Frenchmen both from his army 
and dominions. Before hostilities commenced, 
however, the sultan Wiis allowed time to avert 
them by timely concession. Some doubt had 
arisen whether or not the district of Wynaad 
were included in the cessions made to the 
English at the peace, and their claim to it was 
abandoned. Disputes bad arisen between 
Tippoo and the Rajah of Coorg, whom he cor- 
dially hated, and these it was proposed to refer 
to the decision of commissioners. In Novem- 
ber, news arrived in India of the invasion of 
Egypt by the French, and of the victory ob- 
tained over the fieet of that nation by Lord 
Nelson. This intelligence was communicated 
to Tippoo, with such remarks as the subject 
and the known views of the Sultan natui^ly 
suggested. During the same month, another 
letter was addressed by the governor-general 
to Tippoo, adverting to the transactions be- 
tween that prince and the French government 
of the Mauritius, and proposing to send an 
English officer to Tippoo for the purpose of 
communicating the views of the Company and 
their allies. Another letter was subsequently 
despatched, calling attention to the former ; 
and to be prepared either to lend vigour to the 
operations of war, or to facilitate the progr^ 
of negotiation, the gfovemor-general determined 
to proceed to Maefras, where he arrived on riie 
Slst of December. Here he recrived an answer 
fiom Tippoo to the two letters which he hod 
last addressed to that piinse. A riSm'iss 
attempt was nkide to explsinawaythesn-Sss^ 
to the Mauritius, and ite emsequsnss. 
other respects the osennnsication -wjs'vk^.. 
almost beyond the ord~sry msssnrr " ' 
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tal deficiency of meaning. Tlie proposal to 
despatch .a British officer to the conit of the 
Fultan might he regarded as declined, Tippoo 
saying, t^t he would inform the governor- 
general at what time and place it would be 
convenient to receive him, but neither time 
nor place being named. The answer of the 
Earl of Momington contained an able and in- 
dignant exposure of the conduct of the snltan; 
but tlie door for negotiation was still kept open, 
and acceptance of the propos.al previously made 
strenuously pressed upon T^ppoo’s considera- 
tion. 

A few days later another communication aras 
made, repeating the proposal, and enclosing a 
letter from the Grand Seigneur to Tippoo, de- 
nouncing the conduct of the French in Egypt, 
and calling upon the Sultan to co-operate 
against tliem. Throughout January, and a 
considerable part of the succeeding month, the 
letters remained unanswered. Of the state 
of affairs in Egypt nothing 6.atisfactoTy was 
known : the arriv.al of a French fleet in the 
Arabian Gulf was apprehended, and it was 
ascertained that while Tippoo either neglected 
to answer the communications of the British 
government, or answered them with studied 
GV.asioii, an embassy from him to the executive 
Directory of France was about to take its de- 
parture from the Danish settlement of Tran- 
quebar. Overtures for pe.nceful arrangements 
of diiferenees were obviously wasted on such a 
man, and the governor-general properly deter- 
mined "to suspend all negotiation with the 
sultan until the united force of the arms of the 
Company and of their allies" should "hare 
made sucli an impression on his territories ” as 
might "give full efiect to the just representa- 
tions of tlio allied powers.” Before the des- 
patch, however, containing tho report of this 
intention was closed, a letter was received 
from TipjKio, singuLarly brief and frivolous, 
but which conveyed the sultan's assent, so 
• often requested, to the mission of n British 
' ifflcer to liis court. Tlic decision of the Earl 
' of Momington on this occasion w.as marked by 
his u<iu.al judgment ; — ^Tlio " design," aaid ho, 

is evidently to gain time until a change of 
circumstances and of season shall enable him 
to avail iiini'clf of the assistance of France. I 
ihall endtavour to frustrate this design ; and 
although 1 shall not decline even this tard3'and 
if:«idimisacc».-plancc of my repeated propositions 
for opening a negotiation, I shall accompany 
tlie negotiation bj- the movement of tho army, 
for the pur[io«o of enforcing such terms of 
pence as shali give cfToctual security to the 
Comjany'ii po»s*-ssions against any ho'itilc con- 
r--<[uceees of tl:c sultan's alli.aiicc with the 
J'rrriih." 

Tlie c-immand of the army of the Carnatic 
hil intcndcil forSir Alured Clarke, the 
o r-iMander-in-chief of the forces of Beogal ; 
Iv.t th- Rpprebch'ion of .an invasion of the 
r-'rth * f Ir.'lia l.y Z'-mntin f'fcah »iiggc»ted the 
r.<c- -litT cf retainicg that olTxer at Calcutta, 
i.r.efc l.c wai .nj.j-'.'lr.ted to exercise the cliicf 
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functions of government during tho .absence of 
the Earl of Momington. The command thus 
vacated was bestowed on General Harris, 
who with singnlar disinterestedness, when the 
alarm on account of Zemann Shah had b^n 
dispelled by the retrograde march of that 
sovereign, suggested the re-appointment of 
Sir Alured Clarke in supersession of himself. 
The command, however, was retained by Gene- 
ral Harris at the express desire of the govcmoi^ 
general, and he accordingly joined the army, 
which consisted of two thousand six hundred 
cavalry (nearly a thons.and of whom were 
Europeans), between five and six hundred 
Enrope.an artillerymen, four thous,and six hun- 
dred European infantry, eleven thousand native 
infantry, and two thousand seven hundred gun- 
lascars and pioneers; forming altogether a force 
of about twenty-one thousand. The army was 
accompanied by sixty field-pieces, and was well 
supplied with stores. A corps, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bead, was to collect, arrsinge, 
and eventually' escort supplies of provisions to 
this army during its advance. A similar corps, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, was appoint- 
ed to the discharge of similar service in Coim- 
batore. 

Another .army, consisting of six thousand 
men, assembled on tho const of Mal.ab,ar, 
under the command of General Stuart, ascen- 
ded into Coorg. It w.as ag.ainst this army 
th.at the first efl'ort of l^ppoo was directed. On 
the 2nd of March, a brigade of three native 
battalions, under Lioutenant-colonol Montro- 
sor, took post at Sednsscer, distant a few miles 
from Perhapatam. On tho morning of the 
Ctb, an encampment was unexpectedly ob- 
served to ho in progress of formation nc.ar tho 
latter place. Before tho evening, it had as- 
sumed a formid.ablo appearance ; several hun- 
dred tents were counted, and one of them 
being green seemed to mark tho presence of 
tho sultan. The most recent information, 
however, w.as opposed to tho belief that 
the tent was designed to shelter Tippoo, it 
being ropresented that he had marched to meet 
the M.adras army, and that a detachment, 
under Mahomed Beza, was tho only force left 
in the neighbourhood of Seringapatom. In 
this stato of uncertainty. General Stuart re- 
solved to 'Strengthen the hrig<adc of Colonel 
Montresor by an .-idditioual battalion of sepoys, 
and wait for further intelligence to deterroino 
his fiituro course. At break of day on tlio 
6th, General Hartley, the second in command, 
advanced to reconnoitre. Ho could discern 
that tlio whole of tho enemy's army w.as in 
motion, but tho thick jonglo wlilch covered 
the country, and tho haziness of tho atmo- 
sphere, rendered it iinpossiblo to ascertain tho 
object of tho movement. Uncertainty w.a* 
removed soon after nine o'clock by on attack 
on tho Britikh lino. The frnnt and rear were 
nss-aile*! almost at tho same moment, and the 
advance of tho enemy hml been conducted 
with such fccrccy and cxjwdition, tli.nt tho 
junction of the battalion deatined to reinforce 
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Colonel Montresor vras prevonted. His bri* 
gado vras completely surrounded, nnd for sovc- 
ral hours had to sustain the attack of the 
enemy under the disadvantage of great dis- 
parity of numbers. General Stuart, on receiv- 
ing intelligence of the attack, marched with a 
strong body of Europeans, and encountering 
the division of the enemy which was acting 
on the rear of the English brigade, put them 
to flight after a smart eng.agemcnt of about 
half an hour’s duration. The attack in the 
front still continued, and on reaching it Gene- 
ral Stuart found the men ne.arly exhausted with 
fatigue, and almost destitute of ammunition ; 
but the fortune of the day was decided, and 
the enemy retreated in .all directions. 

Notwithstanding the reports of the sultan 
having advanced to oppose General Harris, 
this .attack was made under his personal com- 
mand, and he was probably encouraged to it 
by the recollection of the success which some 
years before had followed an attempt not very 
dissimilar, in the destruction of the force under 
Colonel Baillio. The sultan, however, in this 
instance gained neither honour nor advantage. 
His loss has been estimated as high as two 
thousand, while that of the English fell short 
of a hundred and fifty. The discovery thus 
made of the unexpected proximity of Tippoo 
induced General Stuart to change the dispo- 
sition of his force, and to abandon the post 
occupied at Sedasseer. This circumstance en- 
abled the sultan, with his usual veracity, to 
claim a victoiy. It was apprehended that he 
might hazard another attack, hut, after re- 
maining several days on the spot which ho 
had first occupied, he retired without attempt- 
ing again to disturb the English force under 
General Stuart. His efibrts were now directed 
to resist the advance of General Harris, who, 
having been joined by the contingent of Hy- 
derah<ad and the troops of Nizam Ali, had 
crossed the Mysorean fiontier, with an army 
about thirW-seven thousand strong, on the day 
on which Tippoo had encamped near Feria- 
patam. His march was attended with many 
difficulties, hut they were surmounted hy care 
and perseverance, and on the 27 th of March 
the army of the Carnatic had advanced to 
Mallavelly, within forty miles of Seringapatam, 
Here the enemy occupied some heights, from 
which they opened a cannonade upon the 
English force. A general action followed, in 
which Tippoo was defe.ated, with severe loss. I 
He retired, and his subsequent movement was j 
designed to place his army in the rear of that I 
of Genend Harris, who he expected would 
adviince towards Seringapatam by the route 
taken by Lord Cornwallis. On that route 
Uppoo had taken his usual precaution of 
destroying all the forage. , But the sultan 
was disappointed of the success which he had 
anticipated. At an e.arly period of the march, ^ 
General Harris had formed the design ofj 
crossing the Cauvery at a ford some distance 
below Seringapatam. The motives to this 
deviation from the usual route were various : 1 
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one object was to mislc.ad the enemy, another, 
to facilitate communic.ation with the army of 
MalaharandwiththecorpsunderColonelBrown 
and Colonel Read. Besides these inducements, 
the ford w.as said to be e.asy, the country was 
believed to have escaped the operation of the 
devastating policy of Tippoo, and the southern 
part of Scringap<atam was regarded os the least 
defensible. The detour was effected so secretly, 
that the army, with its park nnd ordnance, had 
crossed the river and encamped near the fort of 
Soorilly before Tippoo was aware of the move- 
ment. When, too late, he becxiine apprized 
of it, he is said to have exclaimed, “We have 
arrived at the last stage,’’ and to have so- 
lemnly demanded of his principal officers 
what w.as their determination. They answered 
by professing their readiness to die with him, 
nnd henceforwiird every act of resistance or 
defence was performed under the chilling in- 
fluence of despondency. 

The advance of the British army, after cross- 
ing the Cauvery, to the position intended to 
be taken up before Seringivpatam, was slow. 
The distance w.as only twenty-eight miles ; 
but though undisturbed by the enemy, such 
was the exhausted state of the draught cattle, 
that five days were consumed in performing it. 
The deficiency of these animals had seriously 
impeded the progress of the army from ite 
commencement. It had been a source of com- 
plaint from the time of Sir Eyre Coote, if 
not from an earlier period ; hut no measures 
bad been taken to guard ag.ainst the inconve- 
nience. The neglect perhaps was encouraged, 
if it were not originated, by the s.anguine be- 
lief which w.as so widely entertained, that every 
war in which the English happened to be en- 
gaged in India, was to be the last. At length 
the capital of Tippoo was within view, and the 
English general issued an order at once brief 
and inspiring. , It ran thus ; — “ The com- 
mander-in-chief takes this opportunity of ex- 
pressing bis deep sense of the general exer- 
tions of the troops throughout a long and 
tedious march in the enemy’s country with the 
largest equipment ever known to move with 
any army in India. He congr.atulates officers 
nnd men on the sight of Seringsipatam. A 
continuance of the same exertions will shortly 
put an end to their labours, and place the 
British colours in triumph on its walls.” 

The operations of the British army were 
promptly commenced. On the night of its 
arrival at its position, an attempt was made 
upon the enemy's advanced posts. It partially 
failed ; but the attack being renewed on the 
following morning, was completely successial. 
On that day, General Floyd was dispatched 
with a considerable body of infantry and ca- 
valry, and twenty field-pieces, to join General 
Stuart. Tippoo made a large detachment to 
intercept them ; hut all attempts failed, and 
the united bodies joined General Harris .in 
Siifeiy at Seringapatam. Before their arrml, 
Tippoo had addi-essed a letter to General 
Harris, the first that he had forwc ed to any 
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Englisli antlioiify for a considerable period. 
Its purport was to declare that the writer had 
adhered firmly to treaties, and to demand' the 
meaning of the advance of the English armies, 
and the occasion of hostilities. ■ The English 
commander answered hy directing the sultan’s 
attention to the letters of the governor-general 
for explanation. 

The preparations of the siege continued to 
he carried on, and much was effected of great 
importance, the relation of wMch would he 
'tedious. On the 17th of April an attempt 
made hy the enemy to establish a redoubt 
on the northern bank of the river, was defeated 
hy a force under Colonel Vaughan Hart, 
though exposed to a heavy cannonade from the 
fort. The post thus gained hy the English 
was connected 'with others previously estab- 
lished, 'With a 'view to the future operations of 
the siege. 

The 20th of April was marked hy a tardy 
overture from Tippoo to negotiate. The 
governor-general had prepared General Harris 
to enter on this task hy transmitting -with his 
final instructions, on the opening of the cam- 
paign, drafts of two treaties, either of which 
he was authorized to adopt under certain 
specified circumstances. After consulting the 
commissioners appointed to assist the general 
in political arrangements, he determined, in 
reply to the sultan’s advance, to transmit a 
draft of preliminaries embodying the con- 
ditions of the less favourable of the two 
proposed treaties between which' he had to 
choose.' This, as it appeared from a despatch 
addressed by the governor-general to General 
Harris three days after the date of the over- 
ture, and when, consequently, the former was 
not aware of its having been made, was in 
perfect accordance 'with his vie'ws of the 
course proper to be taken under the state 
of circumstances which theq existed. The 
articles thus proposed to Tippoo provided for 
the reception at his court of an ambassador 
from eacm of the allies ; for the immediate 
^missal of all foreigners being natives of 
countries at 'war with Great Britain ; for the 
renunciation by the sultan of his connection 
with the French, and for the perpetual ex- 
clusion of that people from his service and 
dominions j for the cession to the allies of one- 
half the dominions of which he stood possessed 
at the commencement of 'war ; for the relin- 
quishment of the claims of Tippoo to any 
districts in dispute 'with the allies or the Bajah 
of Cooig ; for the payment to the allies of 
two crores of sicca rupees, one-half imme- 
diately, and the remainder 'within six months; 
for^ the release of prisoners ; and for the 
delivery of hostages as security for the due 
fulfilment of the previous stipulations. These 
conditions were severe, but not more severe 
than justice and necessity 'warranted. While 
T-ppoo rebiined the 'power of being mischie- 
. vous, it 'was certain ho would never cease to 
afford cause for alarm. So intense 'was his 
hatred of the English, and so perfidious his 
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character, tha^ instead of allowing him the 
choice of retaining a diminished share of 
dominion and infinence, or of losing all, the 
British authorities would have been justified 
in declaring, like the great powers of Europe 
at a later date, with regard to another enemy, 
that they “would no more treat with him, 
nor with any member of his fiimily.’’ 

General Harris required an answer to be 
sent within foriy-eight hours, 'together with 
the required hostages and the first crore of 
rupees, under pain of extending his demand 
to the surrender of Seringapatam. No answer 
arrived, and the labours of the besiegers went 
briskly on. .They were only suspended when 
an attack from the enemy required to be 
repelled ; and in these confiicts success in- 
'variably rested with the English. On the 
26th of April it became necessary to dislodge 
the enemy from their last exterior entrench- 
ment, distant something less than four hundred 
yards from the fort, covered on the right by a 
redoubt, and on the left by a small circular 
work open in the re.ar. The duty was en- 
trusted to Colonel Wellesley, who commanded 
I in the trenches. It 'was a service of difficulty ; 
but, in the course of the night and of the 
following morning, was successfully performed, 
though not without considerable loss. This 
achievement seems to have been deeply felt by 
Tippoo ; and, shaking off the lethargy or the 
disdain which had hitherto withheld hint from 
replying to General Bhrris’s proposals, he 
despatched another letter, acknowled^ng 
their transmission, but alleging that, as the 
points in question were weighty, and without 
the intervention of ambassadors could not be 
brought to a conclusion, he was about to send 
two persons for the purpose of conference and 
expiration. General Harris, in his answer, 
offered Tippoo once more the advantage of 
the proposals formerly transmitted, 'without 
an addition to the demands therein made ; but 
declined to receive vakeels, unless they -were' 
accompanied ly the required hostages and 
specie, in recognition of the terms being 
accepted. The sultan’s determination was 
demanded by three o’clock on the following 
day. No reply was forwarded by him ; and 
from the moment in which he received this 
communication from General Harris, he is 
represented as passing rapidly through _au 
agony of grief into a rilent stupor, firom which 
he seldom awoke except for the purpose of 
professing a confidence which he could not 
feel, that his capital would be successfully 
defended. 

On the 30th of April the fire of the English 
batteries ■was opened for the important opera- 
tion of breaching ; and on the evening of the 
3rd of May the breach ■was considered practi- 
cable. Before daybreak on the 4th the troops 
destined for the assault were stationed in the 
trenches. They consisted of nearly two thou- 
sand four hundred European, and about 
eighteen hundred native infantiy. The com- 
mand was intrusted to Major-General Baird. 
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Tlir in»ln)cr:on» of tlie coti'.TH!vn<l<'r>in-r1i5pf to timcn bcinp lirouplii to n. rUnd, pti'ilieil for- 
this fnii'cr wrrr, to in.nUo tlir r-njUnre of the wnni, killiiiR msny of the enemy and dririnp' 
rampart lii* finst rd'jrct. For tlii« pur]K'*i' tin- r(*«t Ix'f.ire them, till they reached a point 
General lta!t\l divided the fi'ree tinder hia trhen* the ajmroach of the right column was 
ev.mmand itito two column* ; one c<iinmande<l percetUihle. llcro the enemy vvero tlirotvn 
liy Lieutenanl-C-donel Punlop, the other hy Into tiie titmoal confusion, and the rlaugiiter 
Oletirl Shrrhroolj. The a'*a«h tvna to take iH-camc dreadful, llio operations of this 
place at one o'clork ; and at n few minute.* column were ahly punported by a detachment 
jia^t that hour, General Rain!, having com- tinder Captain Goodall, which, having effected 
plfted all hi* .arrangement", etepivcd out of a pa«*agc over the ditch lictwecn the exterior 
the trench, and drawing hi* swonf, excl.aimed. and interior rampart", took the enemy in flank 
•'Now, my brave fellow*, follow me, and prove and rear. The ri‘sull of the.ie comhined 
yoarvelve* worthy of the name of llritidi attack* ava*, that when both divi.*ionB of Iho 
*'->ldicr*r In an in»tanl both column* ni‘brd l{riti*b force met on the ea*tcm ramp.arl, tho 
from the treiichr*. ami entereal the Ixal of tho wliolo of the works were in their i>o.*pes.«ion. 
riverondrreoverof the firefrom tlioKattcrie*. Tlic only remaining ohjecls of anxiety were 
lliey wene inGantly di*eavercd hy the enemy, the palace and p-rson of the sultan, 
and a-*ailed hy a heavy fire of rocket* and Willi regard to the snltan the grc.atcst un- 
inu»kel»y. On the prrvioii* night the river cert.ainlv prevailed. Wliether or not ho had 
bad bf^-n ex.aniiiir<l by two officer* nam*al pcridicifinthnconflict, and, if hostill survived, 
Farquar and I.alor, and atick* bad l>een *ei whether he had effccfcd his c'cape, or ro- 
tip to indicate the mn«t eonvenienl plaw for mained to fall with hi* capital into the hands 
fonling. Roth the .attacking parlir* a«cctidtal of the victor*, were que.stions to which no 
the gSac:* and the hrracln-* in the fauve-hrayn KaliFfactory answer could Iks obtainci!. Three 
together. On the flojie of the breach tlie oflieer* of the general staff, Slajors Dallas, 
f.irlem hope wa« rneountered hya boilyofthe Allan, and Reatenji, p.asdng along the ram- 
cnemv, and the greater |>orlion of tho«e en- part*, discovered three men desperately wound- 
pageJ fell in the rliaggle ; but the av«.ailant* eti and apparently dead. Two of these, from 
pTvf‘H on, and within feven minute* after their dre-* and other circumstance*, nppe.iretl 
they had i«>UMl from their trenche*, the IJritUh perron* of distinction; nnd one, upon cxnmt- 
flag was waving from the summit of the nation, roanifesling signs of remaining life, 
h^•ach. w.a* rai«ed hy the Itrilish ofEcers. It wtis not 

A* soon a* rjfTieient force wa* collected, the the sultan, a* had been conjcclured, hut one of 
two partie* filed off right and left, aecortling hi* nio»l distinguished ofliccrs, named Syed 
totherl.an propoied by Oeneral Raird. Tlie Kaili. He wa» recognired hy Major D.il'lns, 
parly oel.achrd for the right marched rapidly who addree-i-d him hy his name. Ho had 
lorwanl on the »-outheni rampart, under previourly ajipeared cxcitc<I nnd alarmed, but 
Colonel J>lierbrix)k. Tfie gallantry of Captain the kind hearing of tlie British officers, nnd 
Molle, comm.andiiig the grenadier* of the the recognition of hi* peiron hy one of Utem, 
fy-otcli hrig:,dr, wa* eminetiily c<m*jiicuou* *eem«'d to divert him of fear, and ho hccamo 
and serviceable. Bimning forward almost instantly comiw ed nnd tranquil. lie raised 
riiigly, he pnrrued the enemy till lie reacheil Major Dallas’s hand to his forchc.ad and cm- 
n mml cav,alier, where he plantnl a flag and braced his knees, Imt was iinahic to speak, 
displayed hi* hat on the point of hi* sword. On p-artaking of *omo water. Ids power of 
His men fonn collected around him, and lieing speech ruliirneal, nnd he inquired how Major 
joined hy the iv*t of the troons engaged in iJallns camo to know him. Being informed 
this attack, liiey advanced rapidly, the enemy that he was the ofliccr commanding tho escort 
retreating before their bayonets, 'flic reimiin- of the commiK*ioncni at Mangalore many yc.ars 
ing cav.alicr* svero carritai in succe<-aion, and before, Syed Saib at once recollected him. A 
in le.-s than an hour after ascending the breach, suigcon, passing, w.i,* called by tho officers to 
tlie party, after occupying tho whole of tlie the nssislancc of the svounded man, but iiaving 
Fouthem ramparts, arrived at th.at {Kirtion of with him neither instruments nordressings, ho 
them Furmountiiig the c.vitcm gateway. was unahlo to afford any. Tlie palanquin of 
The progress of the column which had Syed Saib was then sent for to convey him to 
proceedeil to the left was not quite so rapid, camp, and the opportunity* was taken to in- 
Colonel Dunlop, hr whom it was commanded, quiro if tho suiuin was in tho fort. Syed 
had been wounded in tho conflict at tlio sum- nnssvered that ho wa.s in tho palace. Tlie at- 
init of tho breach ; and just ns tho party tention of tho British oflicers w.-is now called 
began to ndvanco from that point, tho re- off hy a firing of musketry occasioned by n 
ristance in front was powerfully .aided hy tho sally of the enemy, nnd they left Syed S.aih in 
flanking miiskctiy of tho inner rampart*, tho charge of two sepoys. But their kindness 
All tlie lending oflicers being cither killed or was unavailing. Soon after the departuro of 
disabled. Lieutenant Farquar placed himself those who had ondc.avoured to rescue him from 
at the ]bc.ad of tho party, hut instantly fell death, tho unfortunate man attempted to rise, 
dead. Captain Lnmhton, brigade-major to but staggering from tho wc.akncss occasioned 
General Baird, now .as-sumed tlio command ; by his wound, ho foil into tho inner ditch, 
nnd tho column, though not without some- Tho firing which interrupted the attentions 

V-it' ^ 
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sbovrn W the tljrce ofSccis to Sjed Saib having' 
ccafcd, fhej proceeded to a spot where they | 
conld obtain .a distinct view of part of the in* { 
tenor of the p.-ihice. There they conid per* 
ccire a numi^ of persons assemhied as in 
durbar, one or two ^ing seated, and others 
approaching them with great respect. They 
tlien sought General Baira, to commnnicate to 
that oiScer what they had heard, and what 
they had olserved. The general had prenonsly 
received information of similar import, and 
Ind halted lus troops for refreshment, before he 
proceeded to summon the palace. The men 
being somewhat recovered, and the necess.aiy 
preparations made for attack, should the sum* 
moos be disregarded. Major Allan was des* 
p<atchcd to ofifer protection to the sultan and 
every person within the palace, on immediate 
.and unconditional surrender. Having fastened 
a white cloth on a sergeant’s pike, he pro- 
ceeded with some European and native troops 
to execute his mission. He found part of the ' 
SSrd regiment drawn up before the palace, and 
several of Tippoo’s servants in the balcony, 
apparently in great consternation. Major! 
Allan made the coramnnicatioii with which he 
was charged, and desired that immediate inti- 
mation of it might be given to the sultan. In 
a short time the kilLad.ar and another ofiicer 
came over the terrace of the front building 
and descended by an unfinished part of the 
wall. They evidently laboured under great 
emharrassment, but not to such an extent as 
to prevent the exercise of their ingenuity in 
endeavouring to procure delay, with a view, 
ns Major Allan thought, with great appear* 
nnco of probability, of effecting their escape 
under cover of the night. To these function* 
nrics Major Allan repeated the snbsLancc of 
his message; pointed out tho danger of 
neglecting it ; urged the necessity of imme- 
diate determination ; pledged himself for the 
'Inc pe;rf<'Tmancc of the promise which he bore ; 
iml, fionlly, required to be admitted into the 
fialaee, that he might repeat his a'surances of 
.ifety to the sultan himself. To this propo?.at 
I ippoo’s servants manifested great dislike, but 
Major Allan insisted, and called upon two 
KngliOi officers, one of whom spoke the native 
l.anguage with extraordinary fluency, to ac- 
company him. Tlie party ascended by the 
broken wall, and from thence lowered them* 
rrlve* rlown on a terrace where a largo borly 
of armed men were assembled. It was forth- 
with explained to the^e fiersons, that the flag 
Ionic by Major Allan w.as a pledge of security 
to them, provided no resistance was offered ; 
and a singular step w.as taken in order to 
indur>* tb«-ni to give credit to tho assertion. 
tVitb .a d<-gree of confidence which can only be 
flaraeterizcd a* imprudent and rash, Jlnjor 
Allan t>'.''k e.ff bis sword, and placed it in 
r.f Tij p<v>’* (.fiic'r'. Tiie situation of 
tl:'‘n;ll.an wa>!»tiIlun.v'o.-rfr.in«l. Tliekillviar 
aril o‘.l-r j.*rreu« afiirmef! that he was not in 
tJ.r tb'-!!;;h hi* family were. The 
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and the killadar seemed not to know in what 
manner to act. After a further' repetition of 
the assurances and the warnings which had 
been already given, the latter raing enforced 
by reference to the feelings of the troops before 
the palace, which the killadar was apprized 
could not be restrained without difficulty, that 
personage and his companions left the British 
officers, who now began to feel their position 
critical. A number of persons continued to 
move hurriedly backwards and forwards within 
the palace, and of the object of these move- 
ments Major Allan and his colIe.agues were 
necessarily ignorant. He hesitated whether 
he should not resume his sword ; but, with 
more prudence than he had displayed in 
divesting himself of the means of defence, he 
resolved to abide by the choice which he had 
made, lest by an appearance of distrust he 
should precipitate some dreadful act. The 
people on the terrace, however, appeared to 
be anxious for the success of the British mission, 
and to feel great alarm at the possibility of its 
failure. They entreated that the flag might 
be held in a conspicnons position, in order at 
once to give confidence to the inmates of tho 
palace, nnd prevent tho English troops from 
forcing the gates. At length the forbearance 
of Major Allan became exhausted, and he sent 
a message to tho sons of Tippoo, who were 
admitted to be in tho palace, ur^ng upon them 
once more the necessity of decision, and in- 
forming them that his time was limited. Tliey 
answered that they would receive him ns soon 
ns a carpet could be spread for tho purpose, 
land shortly oftcrw.wls the killad.ir reappeared 
I to conduct him to their presence. 

He was introduced to two of tho princes, 
one of whom be recollected from having wit- 
inessed bis delivery, with another brother, into 
the charge of Lord Corownllis, as a hostage for 
the due performance of the treaty conclnded 
by that nobleman with their father. Painful 
and humiliating as was that scene to tho house 
of Tippoo, it was exceeded in bitterness of 
calamity by the spectacle which M.ajor Allan 
now witnessed. The sons of Tippoo were then 
to be temporary residents with the English till 
tho territorial cessions could be cflcctcd, and 
the pecuniary payments made, by whicli their 
father Iiad agreed to purchase the privilege of 
retaining bis place among sovereign princes. 
They him now before them nothing bnt uncon- 
ditional submission to a foreign power which 
held possession of the capit.al of their country, 
which could dispose at pleasure of every 
vestigo of territory which yet owned Tipjioo 
ns its lord, and to whoso humanity hiin«elf 
nnd Ilia family would owe their lives should 
they !« spared. Tlie feelings of despondency 
and fear resulting from tlic'o diea.strou* cir- 
rumstances were strongly depicted on tho 
features and indicated by the inanner of the 
prince*, notwithstanding their efforts to sup- 
press their exhibition. Major Allan liaving 
cndeavonrc-l to give them confideneo by re- 
ferring to the objects of L'ts misdon, represented 
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the impossibility of their father’s escape, and 
entreated them, as the only way of preserving 
his life, to discover the placo of his conceal- 
ment. They answered, that ho was not in the 
palace, Hlajor Allan then proposed that the 
gates should he opened to the English. This 
renewed the alarm which the courteous hear- 
ing and pacific assurances of the British officer 
had, in some degree, calmed, and they ex- 
pressed a disinclination to toko so important 
a step without the authority of the sultan. 
Tile necessity of yielding being, however, 
again strongly pressed, and M.ajor Allan 
having promised to post a guard of their own 
sepoys within the palace, and a party of Euro- 
peans without, to suffer no person to enter 
without his own special authority, and to re- 
turn and remain with the princes till General 
jBnird airived, they consented, and the palace 
gates opened to admit as conquerors that 
people whose utter expulsion from India had 
been meditated by its master. 

Before the gates was General Baird, and 
Silajor Allan was ordered to bring the princes 
to tho general’s presence. Alarmed and re- 
luctant, they raised warious objections to 
quitting the p.'il.ace, but at length they allowed 
themselves to be led to tho gate. The mo- 
ment was not the most favourable for their 
introduction, for General Baird had not long 
before received information of Tippoo, in strict 
accordance with his character, having murdered 
a number of English prisoners who had fallen 
into his hands. His indignation was highly 
excited, and to a feeling natural and even 
laudable in itself may perhaps be ascribed tho 
h.’irshness which, in one respect, he seems to 
h.ave manifested towards the captive sons of 
Tippoo. He in the first instance hesitated to 
confirm the conditions made with them by 
Major Allan, unless they would inform him 
where their father was. Tho attempt to piu- 
cure the desired information failed, and the 
general finally assured the princes of protection 
and safety. It is not to be supposed that 
General Baird had any serious intention of 
violating a promise solemnly made I 7 one of 
his officers under instructions from himself, 
and by virtue of which possession of the palace 
had been obtained ; but it is to be lamented 
that the glory earned by the c<apture of Sering- 
apatom should have been shaded by even the 
appearance of want of generosity or good faith. 
Apart, indeed, from all reference to the special 
obligation which the British authorities had 
incurred, the attempt to extort from tho terror 
of the sons an exposure of the retreat of the 
father must be condemned, as at variance with 
some of the holier feelings of the human heart. 
There was no proof that the young men who 
were now the prisoners of the British general, 
bad participated in the guilt arising from 
the murder of his soldiers ; and they ought 
not to have been subjected. to moral torture 
for the purpose of discovering the retreat of 
the oriminal, he being their father. The 
cruelty of Tippoo merited the severest retri- 
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bution which could bo inflicted, but if oven ho 
bad been found within the palace, he must 
have shared tho safety promised to all bene.ath 
its roof, or tho honour of tho British nation 
would have been irreparably tarnished. 

A minute search throughout the palace w.os 
ordered, with a view to securing the person of 
tho sulton, w’ho, notwithstanding the denial 
of bis followers, was yet believed to be within 
its walls. Tho zenana was exempted from 
scrutiny, but a guard was placed round it 
sufficient to prevent the escape of Tippoo if he 
wero conceisled there. The search was un- 
availing, and information was next sought by 
acting on the fears of the killadar. This 
officer, upon being tbre.atencd, placed hisb.mds 
on the hilt of Major Allan’s sword, and 
solemnly repeated his former protestation, 
that the sultan was not in the palace ; adding, 
however, and as it seems for the first time, 
that he lay wounded at a distant part of the 
fort. To the spot which he named he offered 
to conduct the British officers, and professed 
himself ready to submit to any punishment 
which the general might be please to inflict, 
if ho were found to have deceived him. The 
place to which tho kiilad-ar led was a gateway 
on tho north side of the fort. Here hundreds 
of dead bodies were piled one upon another, 
and the darkness rendered it almost impossible 
to distinguish either form or features. Lights 
were procured, and an examination of the 
fallen victims of ambition was commenced. 
The discoveiy ot the sultan’s palanquin, and 
of a wounded person lying under it, seemed 
to indicate that the object of the search was 
attained ; but the man whose position in this 
scene of de.ath and Ciarnage appeared to mark 
him out .13 the sultan, was only one of bis 
confidential servants who bad attended hini 
throughout the day. But the necessity for 
farther search was at an end. Tho wounded 
servant pointed to the spot where his master 
had fallen ; and a body dragged from the 
accumulated mass above and around it was 
recognized by the killadar as that of the sultan. 
Being piaced in a palanquin, it was conveyed 
to the palace, where multiplied testimonies to 
its identity removed all ground for doubt. 

Tippoo bad fallen, but his fall was scarcely 
known, and it certainly contributed nothing 
tow.ards the result of the day. Daring the last 
fourteen days of the siege he had fixed his 
abode at a place formerly occupied by a water- 
gate, which Tippoo had some years before 
closed. Here he erected a small stone choultry, 
enclosed by curtoius, and four small tents were 
fixed lor his servants and luggage. Over- 
wliehned with despondency, he sought con- 
solation in those misenable dogmas, half com- 
monplace, half paradox, which have so often 
passed current as sound philosophy, and 
draggled to renovate hope by the delusions of . 
judicial astrology. A rigid Mahometan, he 
did not in the hour of his distress' disdain the 
knowledge which the brahmins were reputed 
to possess, and their art was invoked 'for .the 
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sultan's information. Either from ilio clTccti 
of chanco, or from observation of tho circum- 
6t.ance8 of tho siege, both iSInhomctan and 
Hindoo astrologers dcolarcd tho 4th of May a 
day of danger. To avert the threatened c.ala- 
mity, tlio brahmins recommended an oblation, 
and tho fears of tho sultan induced him to 
bestow tho mc.ms of making it. On the morn- 
ing of the day on which peril was apprehended, , 
he proceeded to tho palace, bathed, and, Mus- 
sulman ns he was, presented, through a brahmin 
of high reputation for sanctity, tlio required ' 
oblation with all tho customary formalities. 
Ajar of oil formed part of tho oflering ; and, ! 
in compliance with a Hindoo custom, the' 
sultan endeavoured to ascertain tho aspect of 
fate from tho form of his face as reflected from 
the surface of the oil. 'Whether tho exhibition 
indictated good or evil is not known ; hut, as ! 
Colonel Wilks observes, the result depends! 
on mcchanicitl c.auscSj and “ tho reflection of 
any face may bo formed to any fortune.” 
About noon the sultan had completed the 
ceremonies which despair had led hiiii to 
practise at the expense of his consistency as a 
believer in hlahomet, and ho repaired to the 
choultry to partake of his mid-day rep-ast. On 
his w.ay ho was informed by two spies that 
tho besiegers were preparing to storm. Ho 
remarked, that an assault by day w.as not 
probable. An ofilcer who commanded nc,ar 
the breach also apprized him that there ap- 
peared to be an unusual number of men in the 
trenches, and recommended that orders should 
be issued for the troops to be on tho alert. 
Tippoo again expressed his belief that the 
attempt to'assault would not bo mado by day ; 
and coolly added, that if it should, tho attack 
must be repelled. Tlie next intelligcnco that 
reached him was calamitous. It announced 
the de.ath, by a c-mnon-ball, of tho man from 
whom he had received the last communication, 
^-^and who was one of his chief officers. Tlie 
-^Itan was agitated, but gave the orders ncccs- 
'tary for the occasion, and sat down to his 
repast. It w.as yet unfinished when he rc- 
■ ceived a report that the storm had commenced, 
and he hastened to the northern rampart. 

He found that the English had surmounted 
the breach, and placing himself behind one of 
the traverses of the rampart, he fired seven or 
eight times on the assailants, and, as was 
believed by those who attended him, kUlcd 
several Europeans. The flight of his troops 
before the'victorions besiegers compelled him 
to retire; though whenever an opportunity 
offered for making a stand, he is stated to 
have embraced it. But no efforts which he 
was able to make could turn the current of 
success. He b,ad received a slight wound, 
and the exertions which he was unavailingly 
making rendered painful the lameness under 
which he laboured. Binding a horse, he 
mounted and rode towards the gate of the 
interior work, with what object does not 
appear. Here he received a wound in the 
right side from a musket-ball. He rode for- 
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ward a few paces, when ho received another 
ball in his left breast/ and his horso was at the 
same inoincnt brought down, 'llio faithful 
scrv.mt who had accompanied him through tho 
day, and who survived to point to his con- 
querors tho place where tho tyrant had fallen, 
urged him to discover himself to the English 
soldiers who wore pressing for\vard, ns tho 
most prob.ablc means of preserving his life. 
But tho instinct of guilt forb.vlc this course. 
Tippoo rcmcm1>crcd that ho had recently mur- 
dered some of their comrades with cirenm- 
stnnccBof great barbarity, and ho apprehended 
that by discovering who lie w.as he should but 
accclcralo tho fate which his zc.alous adherent 
thus proposed to avert. Ho accordingly 
checked tho imprudent suggestion, ns to him 
it nppc.arcd, by passionately exclaiming, “Are 
you mad 1 — bo silent I” But silence, though it, 
concealed his r.ank, av.ailcd not to preserve his 
life. Tip{)oo was ]il,accd by his follower in his 
palanquin under an arch on one side of the 
gatow.ay. A grenadier, entering, .attempted to 
seize tho sultan’s sword-l>cU, which was very 
rich. Had he submitted to the loss without 
resistance, tho man would prokably havo 
pushed on ; but, though fainting with tho loss 
of blood, Tippoo seized, with a feeble grasp, a 
sword which w.as near him, .and made a stroke 
at the soldier who h.ad thus commenced tho 
work of plunder, by whom ho was immcdi.ately 
shot through tho temple. Tlic circumstances 
attending tho discovc:^* and recognition of his 
[body h.avo been already detailed. 

I On tho morning after the capture of Seringa- 
I pat.aiu, an English officer, having gone towards 
tho river with a p.arty of sepoys, perceived on 
the opposite side a few horsemen, onoof whom 
waved a white fl.ag. Tlie officer, adv.ancing to 
the bank, w.as met by ono of the horsemen, 
who informed him that Abdul Khalik was 
desirous of throwing himself on the protection 
of the English, provided his personal safety 
were secured, and bis honour preserved. Tins 
ciindidato for British clemency was the second 
son of Tippoo, and the elder of the two princes 
who had formerly been received by tho English 
governor-general ns hostages for their fiither’s 
good faith. Tho required promise of security 
and honourable treatment was immediately 
given, and tho prince surrendered himself to 
tho British party. In the evening the re- 
mains of the dcce.ased sultan were deposited 
in the mausoleum erected by Hyder Ali, with 
all tho pomp whicli could bo bestowed. Tho 
arrangements wore under tho superintendence 
of tho principal Mahometan authorities ; the 
chiefs of the niz.am’s army joined with the 
followers of the sultan in the solemn procession 
which followed his remains, and the military 
honours with which it is the custom of Europe 
to grace the soldier’s obsequies aided the 
solemnity of the scene. The evening closed 
with a dreadful storm, by which several per- 
sons were killed and m.my more severely hurl. 
Seringapatam is subject to such visitation^ 
and there was nothing remarkable in the 
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storm which succeeded the funeral rites ofl 
Tippoo, except its extraordinary violence. Yet 
the imagination cannot fail to he impressed by 
the faetj that the consignment of the body of 
Tippoo to its resting-place was followed by a 
desolating convulsion not incongruous with 
his perturbed and mischievous life. 

Tbe conquest of Seringapatam was not 
achieved without a considerable sacrifice, but 
the loss of tho British army was less severe 
than might have been expected. The total 
amount of killed, wounded, and missing, in 
the whole of the operations throughout the 
siego, fell short of fifteen hundred. The loss 
of the onem}' cannot bo ascertained with pre- 
cision ; but it has been estimated that, in the 
assault alone, eight thousand fell. Dreadful 
ns it is to reflect on such shaughter, it is grati- 
fying to know that scarcely any of the unarmed 
inhabitants were injured. A few unavoidably 
suffered from random shot ; but tho assault 
being made by daj’light, insured the power of 
discrimination, and it was exercised to the 
utmost practicable extent. 

The capture of Seringapatam placed in pos- 
session of tho victors guns, stores, and trc.asure 
to a Large amount. R inc hundred and twenty- 
nine pieces of ordnance of various descriptions 
were found within the fort, two hundred and 
cighty-Ecvcn of them being mounted on the 
fortific-ations. Nearly a hundred thousand 
muskets and carbines were also found, a great 
number of swords and accoutrements, a con- 
siderable weight of shot and powder, and 
specie and jewels exceeding eleven hundred 
tbons.and pounds in value. The library of the 
sultan was not the least remarkable portion of 
the property transferred by tho result of the 
siege. The books were of small value ; but 
the private collection of state papers was of 
incalculable interest and importance, as they 
contributed to render the evidence of Tippoo’s 
hatred of the English, and tho extent of his 
intrigues against them, too strong to be denied 
or doubted by the most determined advocates 
of a policy undeviatingly pacific. The history 
of his negotiation with the government of 
M.auritius, and of its consequences, was illus- 
trated by copies of all the correspondence 
which arose out of those proceedings. Other 
documents were found, relating to bis mis- 
sions to Turkey and France. Others, again, 
developed his intrigues at the court of the 
nizam ; and among these were copies of cor- 
respondence passing between Tippoo and cer- 
tain chiefs of the nizam’s army during the first 
campaign of Lord Cornwallis. Tbe evidence 
of his endeavours to engage the Mahrattas 
against the English was in like manner con- 
finned ; and it was further shown, that it was 
not merely the greater powers of Indhi that 
Tippoo sought to unite against the object of 
his hatred — ^he had descended to solicit many 
who might have been thought too unimportant 
for their friendship to be desired or their in- 
difierence deprecated, and had addressed others 
who might have been supposed too distant to 


attract the snlUin’s attention. ''This corre- 
spondence," B.ays ColonelRirkpatrick, by whom 
it w.as ex.miincd, "proves Tippoo to have been 
extremely active in bis endeavours to open and 
establish an interest even with princes whose 
names might be supposed to have hardly 
reached him." The intensity of his hatred 
enlarged tbe boundaries of his observation, 
which in Asia were not determined even by 
the limits of India. His correspondence was 
cnliirged to Persia, and to the petty sovereigns 
of Arabia ; and its single .and invariable object 
was the destruction of the British power in 
tho East. England has had enemies more 
able and more formidable than Tippoo, but 
never one more bitter or more implacable. 
Yet even he, but for the discoveries made at 
Seringapatam, might have found apologists 
among those who can discern nothing of good 
in the policy of their own country, and nothing 
of evil in the character of its enemies. The 
recesses of the sultan’s cabinet furnished proof 
which set at defiance all the arts of sophistry 
and misrepresentation ; and which as amply 
vindicated the sagacity which had penetrated 
the views of Tippoo, .as the result of the war 
attested the wisdom and energy by which those 
views had been counteracted. 

The permanent command of Seringapatam 
was intrusted to Colonel ^yellesley, who 
exerted himself vigorously, as General Baird 
had previously done, to restrain excess, and 
restore order, tranquillity, and confidence. 
The inhabitants who had quitted the city soon 
began to return, tbe exercise of the arts of in- 
dustry revived, and the daily commerce inci- 
dental to a populous town recovered its wonted 
activity. " In a few days,” says Major Be.at- 
son, " the bazars were stored with all sorts of 
provisions and merchandise, for which there 
was a ready and advantageous sale. The 
main street of Seringapatam, three daj’S after 
tbe fort was taken, was so much crowded as 
to bo almost impassiible, and exhibited more 
the appearance of a fair than that of a town 
taken by ass<ault.'' The same period of time 
was sufficient to convince the military chiefs 
that their best course was to bow to the autho- 
rity which had succeeded that of their master. 
On the 7th of May, 'Ali Reza, one of the 
vakeels who had accompanied Tippoo’s son to 
the camp of Lord Cornwallis, arrived at Se- 
ringapatam with a message from Kummer-oo- 
Decn, the purport of which was, to acquaint 
General Harris that, as fate had disposed of 
tHppoo Sultan and transferred his power to 
the hands of the English, he begged to be 
admitted to a conference, and in the meantime 
he had sent Ali Reza to announce that tour 
thousand men under his command were at tbe 
I disposal of the British general, and ready to 
obey bis orders. Within five days more, all 
the chiefs who continued to hold military 
command, including Futteh Hyder, the eldest 
son of the deceased sultan, had personally 
tendered their submission to General Harris, 
and the example of tbe chiefs was promptly 
a 2 
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followed by the whole of the troops. On the 
loth of May, General Stuart, with the army 
of Bombay, marched from Seringapatam on 
its return to JIalahar by way of Cobrg. A 
detachment from that army was made for the 
occupation of Canara. The powerful fortresses 
in tliat province, and in other parts of Mysore, 
surrendered to the conquerors ; the cnltivators 
of the soil pursued their occupation as though 
no change bad taken place, and a general dis- 
position was manifested to submit to the good 
fortune of those whom Tippoo, in the insanity 
of unreasoning passion, had destined to dis- 
graceful flight from the shores of India. The 
fall of his aapital and his own death had put 
an end to all exercise of authority in the name 
of the sultan of Mysore. 

The occupation of the conquered country 
being provided for, the next point calling for 
decision was its ultimate disposivl. The go- 
vernor-general had furnished General Harris 
with instructions for concluding a preliminary 
treaty with Tippoo, under certain circum- 
stances ; but the infatuated obstinacy of the 
sultan and the extraordinary success which 
bad thence resulted to the British army, had 
given rise to a state of things difierent from 
any which bad been contemplated in framing 
those instructions. The governor-general, in 
consequence, reserved the final arrangements 
for the settlement of the country to himself. 
His first measure was to call for information 
on all points respecting the country of Mysore, 
and tho possible c.indidates for its government, 
and for the views of the commissioners upon 
tho subject. In conveying to them his orders 
on these points, the governor-general took 
occasion to stato certain principles as funda- 
mental, and requiring attention in any mode 
of settlement that might be adopted. These 
were, th.at tho mode of settlement to be pre- 
ferred was that which would unite the most 
speedy restoration of peace and oi-der with the 
greatest practicable degree of security for the 
continu.ancc of both ; that with this view not 
only tho interests of the Company, but those 
of tho nizam, of the Mahrattas, and of the 
■’vleading chieftains in Mysore, were to be re- 
rdcri ; that the military power of Mysore 
•t bo broken, or absolutely identified with 
•.il. of tho Company ; that Seringapatam mu.st 
uo in cifcct a British garrison, under whatever 
nominal authority it might bo placed, and that 
the Company must retain the whole of the 
snltan’s territory in Malabar, ae well as in 
Coimbatore and D.araporam, with tbo heads of 
all tlie passes on the table-land. Some ot these 
points, it will be remembered, were propounded 
by tiie govcrnor-gonctal as indispensable con- 
<litions of peace at an c.arlicr period, 

_ The views of tho governor-general were ^s- 
tingnislicd not lc“s by moderation than by 
justice of the war against llppoo 
t denitsl i>y none bnt those who were 
d*. ficient bitiicr in intellect or candour ; its 
nws ns little open to dispute; and the 
Company ami Hit* ni:<am consequently enjoyed 
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the fullest right, in accordance with the re' 
ceived principles which regulate the conduct of 
nations towards each other, to divide -between 
themselves the territory which their swords, 
drawn in a lawful cause, had won. Clemency 
or state policy might urge the abandon- 
ment of some portion of their claim, but their, 
right to reap the full advantage of their suc- 
cesses was evident. To the free and unchecked 
exercise of their right the state of the country 
offered no impediment. The people appeared 
to render willing obedience to the new autho- 
rity. There was nothing to indicate the pro- 
bability of any outbreak of popular feeling 
in favour of the former government, nor of any 
attempt by the military chie& in favour of the 
house of Tippoo. It had been the. policy of 
the deceased sultan to discourage and reduce 
all power founded on hereditary right, esta; 
blished office, or territorial possession, and to 
concentrate all authority, and as much as was 
practicable of administrative function, in him- 
self. Many of the milltaiy chiefs had fallen 
in the war, and those who survived had yielded 
to the victors. There was no reason, there- 
fore, to apprehend that any disposition of the 
country which might be made by those who 
had conquered it would give rise to formidable 
opposition either from the people or the ser- 
vants of the late snltan. 

But there were reasons against the appor- 
tionment of the whole between the Company 
and the nizam, arising from the relative position 
of those powers towards each other and towards 
other states. Such a distribution would have 
excited the jealousy of the Mahrattas, and given 
them ground for discontent, however unreason- 
able. It would, at the same time, have in- 
creased the power of the nizam to a dangerous 
extent. It would have transfeiTed to his hands 
many of tho fortresses on the northern frontier 
of Mysore, while it would have left the British 
frontier in that quarter exposed. The increase 
of the strength of the British government 
would thus have home no proportion to the ex- 
tenrion of its dominions. The Mahrattas 
would have found fresh cause of enmity both 
towards the Company and the nizam. The 
nizam, from a useful ally of the Company, 
might have been converted into a dangerous 
enemy. The partition of Mysore between the 
two powers who united their arms against 
Tippoo thus promised little for the permanent 
peace of India. 

Still, as it was expedient to preserve as near 
an approcach to a good understanding with the 
Mahrattas as the character of the people 
admitted, the governor-general, after much 
consideration, determined on adopting a plan 
of distribution, which, assigning to the 
peishwa a small portion of the territories 
of Tippoo, gave a Larger to the Comp.any 
and to tho nizam, the shares of the two 
latter powers being of equal value ; while, 
to guard against some of the inconveniences 
which he perceived to be attached to tho 
complete dismemberment of Mysore, ho ve- 
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Eolvcd on fonning a ptart of the country into 
a Ecparivto state. It is to be observed that 
the boon proposed for tbo peishwa was 
not to bo given nnconditionail}', but 'U'as in- 
tended to form tbo basis of a now treaty with 
the bfabratta empire. 

. This mode of distributing the conquered 
dominionshaving been resolved upon, the next 
question that presented itself for consideration 
was, who should b tbo ruler of the renovated 
stato of blysoro. Sound policy seeming to 
forbid the restoration of the bouse of Tippoo, 
the governor-general naturally turned to the 
representative of the .ancient royal family of 
Mysore, whose rights had been usurped by 
Hyder Ali. The heir was an infant only five 
yc.aTS of age. The intentions of the governor- 
general were signified through Pumeab, a 
brahmin, whose talents as an accountant bad 
led to his retention in high office by Tippoo, 
but who was quite ready to transfer bis ser- 
vices to the ucw prince. The communic.ation 
was followed by a visit of ceremony to the 
int.ant rajah from the commissioners who bad 
been appointed to conduct the arrangements 
for the settlement of the country. They found 
the family of Hyder All’s master in a state of 
grc.at poverty and humiliation. The ancient 
p.alace of Mysore, though sufiered by the usur- 
pers gradually to fall to dec.ay, had for some 
years afforded a miser.ablo slioltcr to those 
whom they had supplanted. The privilege of 
occupying oven tbo ruins of the building 
which had once been the scat of their power 
was at length thought too great. The palace 
was converted into a store-house, and thcMyso- 
rcan family provided with another residence 
of vciy humble pretensions. In a mc<an apart- 
ment of this house the commissioners were 
received. A portion of the room was secluded 
by a curtain, behind which were the rana and 
the female rehations of the family. The males 
surrounded the person of the raj.ah. A formal 
communication of the design of the British 
government was made ; and the rana, through 
one of her attendants, acknowledged in strong 
terms of gratitude the generosity of the British 
nation in rescuing her family from the degra- 
dation and misery in which they had been so 
long enthralled, and raising the heir of the 
house to tho rank and distinction of a sovereign. 
A few days afterwards, the infant prince 
was solemnly placed on the throne. The 
ceremony took place in the old town of My- 
sore. The palace was now incapable of afiford- 
ing accommodation to its master ; and so 
complete had been the progress of ruin within 
the city, that it contained no building in which 
the ceremony of enthronement could be per- 
formed. To supply the deficiency, a temporary 
shed was erected; and though architectural 
grandeur was necessarily wanting, there were 
several circumstances calculated to gratify the 
Mysorean family and their adherents. It was 
on the very spot which had been the seat of 
the power exercised by the ancestors of the 
young rajah that his title was solemnly recog- 
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nized ; and the musnud on which he sat was 
the same which former princes bad occupied 
on similar oceisions of skate. The British com- 
missioners, with the commander-in-chief attheir 
head, awaited the arrival of the r.aj.ah. Meer 
Allum, the chief officer of the nizam, and his 
son, Meer Dowr,a, .accomp.anied them; and 
the presence of a large escort of horse and 
foot gave to the depopulated town an ap- 
pearance of g.aiety and splendour to which for 
many years it had been unaccustomed. Tlie 
prince was attended by all the malep.art of his 
family, and followed by a vast concourse of 
people. At the entrance of the building 
erected for the occasion he was met by General 
Harris and Meer Allum, each of whom took 
his hand. Ho was thus conducted to the 
musnud and placed upon it,under a royal salute 
from the fort, and three volleys of musketry 
from the troops present on the occasion. 

While the family of the late sultan were thus 
excluded from political pow'or, their welfare 
was consulted to the full extent that political 
prudence would permit. The governor-gene- 
ral resolved to assign to them a more ample 
maintenance than they had enjoyed under the 
rule of Tippoo, and if there were any error in 
his arrangements, it was in the dispropor- 
tionate magnificence with which the relations 
of the fallen prince were provided for. The 
failing, however, bad its origin in generous 
and noble feelings. Under the influence of 
similar feelings the necessary proceedings for 
tho restoration of the ancient dynasty b.ad been 
deferred until after the dep.arture of Tippoo’s 
sons from Mysore. It was thought a point of 
policy, not less than of generosity, to conci- 
liate the principal chiefs and officers of the 
late government by a liberal provision, and to 
exercise similar consideration with regard to 
the families of those who had fallen in the 
war. This principle was extensively .acted 
upon, and in some instances its appli&ation 
drew from the persons in whose favour it was 
exercised expressions not only of gratitude but 
of wonder, at the beneficence manifested by 
the Company’s government. Eummer-oo-Deen 
received a jnghire from the nizam, and another 
from the Company. 

The changes which have been noticed were 
effected under two treaties, the earlier of 
which, called the partition treaty of Mysore, 
was concluded between the Company and the 
nizam. The first article assigned to the Com- 
pany a certain portion of the territories of 
'Xippoo, out of which provision was to be made 
for his family .and for that of his father. The 
principal of these acquisitions were Canara, 
Coimbatore, and Wynaad. The second article 
determined the districts to be added to the 
teiTitories of the nizam, which were selected 
from those adjacent to his former dominions, 
and recognized the claim of Eummer-oo-Deen 
to a personal jaghire from the revenues of 
those districts. The third, after reciting that, 

I for the preservation of peace and tranquillity, 
and for the general security on the foundations 
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then established by the contracting p.arties, it fit ; and the design of the article was to afford 
•was c«)edient that the fortress of Saringapa- him ample indemnification in the event of the 
tain should be subject to the Company, trans- disappointment of his expectations svt Foonah. 
fcrrcd that fortress, .and the island on which Under the fourth and fifth articles of the 
it was situated, together with a smaller island partition treaty, the new state of Mysore was 
Ivin" to the westward, to the Company, "in established in the manner which has been seen, 
full *^ri"ht and sovereignty for ever.” The In conformity with the provision of the ninth, 
fourth°provided for the establishment of the a subsidiaiy treaty was conclnded with the 
new government of Mysore ; and the fifth pre- government thus called into existence. ' For 
scribed the cessions to be made for its estab- many reasons the governor-general deemed it 
lishment. The sixth reserved to the Company more advisable to erect a new state on the 
the right to reduce the .amount of its payments ruins of the old government of Mysore than 
to the families of Hyder Ali and Tippoo on to divide the entire country between the oon- 
the death of any member of the families; and querors; but be had never contemplated this 
in the event of any hostile attempt against the state except as a barrier to the Company’s 
Comp.my, the nizam, or the rajah of Mysore, interests ; in fact, it was to be British in all 
to suspend the issue of the whole or of any things but the name. This intention was never 
part of such stipulated payments. The concealed from those who were interested in 
seventh article related to the reserve of terri- being acquainted with it. A stipulation for 
tory made for the peishwa in accordance with the defence of Mysore by an English subsidiary 
the governor-general’s views as they have been force, which virtu.ally gave to the English the 
alre.ndy explained. This addition to the domi- entire command of the country, was inserted 
nions of the peishwa was made dependent on in the treaty with the nizam, and the terms on 
his accession to the treaty within one month which the infant rajah was to ascend the throne 
after it should be formally notified to him, and were at .an early period indicated to his ad- 
nlso upon his giving satisfaction to the Com- visers. The subsidiary treaty concluded on 
pony and the niz.am on such points of differ- his behalf consisted of sixteen articles. The 
cnee as existed between himself and either of first declared that the friends and enemies of 
those p.arties. By the eighth article, if the either of the two contracting parties should be 
peishwa should refuse to accede to the treaty, considered as the friends and enemies of both, 
and give s.atisfaction to the original parties to By the second, the Comptiny undertook to 
it, the territory intended for him was to revert maintain, and the rajah agreed to receive, a 
to the joint disposal of the Company and the military force for the defence and security of 
nizam. f1ie ninth article provided for the his dominions, in consideration of which he 
reception of an English subsidiaiy force by the was to pay seven lacs of star pagodas, the dis- 
rajiih of Mysore, under a separate treaty to be posal of which sum, together with the arrange- 
».ub..>cqucntly concluded between the Company roent and employment of the troops, were to 
and that prince. By the tenth article the ne- be left entirely to the Company. The third 
gotiators undertook for the rntific<ation of the article was important. Towards the increased 
treaty bj’ their re.'pective governments. There expense incurred by the prosecution of warfor 
were two additional articles, by the first of thedefenceof the territories of the two parties, 
which the two parties were exempted from or of either of them, or by necessary prepara- 
accountability to each other in consequence of tion for the commencement of hostilities, the 
any diminution of the stipends payable to the rajah was to contribute in a just and reason- 
families of llyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan by the able proportion to his actual net revenues, the 
Comjiany, or of the personal jaghire ofKum- aiiionnt to be determined after attentive con- 
mer-oo-X)een ^from the nizam. Its operation sideration by the governor-general in council, 
was thns reciprocal ; but the object of intro- The fourth article was directed to making pro- 
ducing it wa.s .a prudent desire on the p.art of vision against any failure in the funds destined 
Briti.*.!! go vernment to cxclnde the nizam to defray either the expenses of the permanent 
interfering in the arrangements con- military force in time of peace, or the extra- 
d with the maintenance of the exiled ordinary expenses incurred during war or 
iiics. llie second additional article was in preparation for war. For this purpose 
■’ cxjilsn.ation of the eighth in the treaty, and the British government, whenever they might 
was framed in contemplation of^ the possible have re.ason to apprehend failure, were em- 
Tc.nsal of the pci-shw.a to avail himself of the powered to introduce such regulations as 
advant.ages to la) proffered for his ncccpt.ance. might be deemed expedient for the manage- 
Jn tli,at case, it was provided that two-thirds ment and collection of the revenues, or for the 
of tliC re.^erved territories should fall to the better ordering of any other department of 
miam, and the remaining one-third to the the government ; or they might assume and 
t-omp-any. Tlie re.a.<!on of this nnequ.al distribu- bring under the management of the servants 
tionwa.', th.atifthcpeishwashould.accedetothe of the Company any part of the territory of 
conoitiof.s ^annexed to his claim to the addi- 7)Iysoro. The fifth provided for the due exe- 
liosual tetTilf.ry, one of these conditions being cution of the fourth article. Whenever the 
via-*"*' certain points of governor-general in council should signify to 

l^twc» ii him.and the nizam, the l.atter the rajah that it h.ad become necessary to 
vji-ulu tjcreby derive considerable bene- bring that article into operation, the tryah was 
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to i^suc orders citlior for giving effect to the 
prescribed regulations or for piecing the re- 
quired territories under English meungement. 
If such orders u'cre delayed for ten days after 
formal applieation for them, the governor- 
general in council might, of his own authority, 
take the necessary measures. But in all cases 
where possession was taken of any part of the 
rajah's territories, an account was to bo ren- 
dered, and the income of tho rajah was in no 
case to fall short of one lac of star p.agodas, 
increased by one-fifth of the net revenues of 
the whole of tho territoiy ceded to him by tho 
partition trc.aty, the payment of which sum 
the Company guaranteed. These comprehen- 
sive articles secured to tho British government 
all the advantages that could bo derived from 
the establishment of the new state. They 
carried out the .avowed objects of the governor- 
general in a manner not less creditable to his 
character for manly and straightforward deal- 
ing than for political ability. 

Tho articles of the treaty which succeeded 
the important ones already explained must 
now be briefly noticed. Tho r.ajah was bound 
to .abstain from any interference in the affairs 
of the allies of the Company, or of any other 
state ; and precluded from holding any com- 
munication or correspondence with any foreign 
state whatever, without tho previous know- 
ledge and sanction of the Company. Like 
other allies of tho British government, ho was 
restricted from employing Europeans without 
tho concurrcnco of tho Company, or suffering 
them to reside in his dominions. This article 
w.as framed with unusual strength. The raj.ah 
engaged to apprehend and deliver to the Com- 
p.any’s government all Europc.an8 of whatever 
description who should bo found avithin his 
territories without regular passports from the 
English government ; “it being his highness's 
determined resolution not to suffer, even for a 
day, any European foreigner to remain within 
the territories now subject to his authority, 
unless by consent of the Company.” Another 
point, which the governor-gener.al had justly 
regarded as important, Wtis provided for by 
an article giving to the Company the power 
of determining what fortresses and strong 
places should be placed in their charge, and 
thereupon of garrisoning sueh places in what- 
ever manner they might think proper. The 
Company’s government were to be the sole 
judges of the propriety of dismantling and 
destroying any forts, or of strengthening and 
repairing them ; and the charges incurred by 
any such operations were to be borne in equal 
proportions by tho two parties to the treaty. 
If the employment of the regular troops of the 
Company should become necessary to the 
maintenance of the ritjah’s authority, their 
aid, upon formal application being miide, was 
to be afforded in such manner as the Company’s 
government might see fit ; but they were not 
to be employed in ordinary revenue transac- 
tions. The rajah was to provide the funds for 
pensioning the Mahometan officers whom it 
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had been thought politic to conciliate; but 
he incurred no charge on account of the late 
sultan’s family, who were to be supported by 
the British government, nor of Eummer-oo- 
Deen, who w.as provided for by assignments of 
jaghire. It was stipulated, that provisions 
and other neeessiiries for tho use of the garri- 
son of ' Seringixpatam should be allowed to 
enter that place from any part of the rajah’s 
dominions, free from duty, tax, or impedi- 
ment; that a commercial treaty should be 
concluded between tbe two governments ; that 
the rajah should .at all times pay the utmost 
attention to such advice as the English govern- 
ment should judge it necessary to offer, “ with 
a view to tho economy of his finances, 
the better collection of his revenues, the 
administration of justice, the extension of 
commerce, the encouragement of trade, agri- 
culture, and industry, or any other objects 
connected with the advancement of his high- 
ness’s interests, the happiness of his people, 
and the mutual welfare of both states.” 
With a view to the proper connection of the 
respective lines of frontier, provision was made 
for an exch.ange of territory between the 
Company and the rajah, or for an adjustment by 
such other means as should be suited to the 
occasion, in case it should be found that any 
districts assigned to either party by the parti- 
tion trefvty of Mysore were inconveniently 
situated. Such was tbe substance of the 
articles from the sixth to tbe fifteenth ; the 
sixteenth and last providing for the ratification 
of the treaty by the governor-general. 

Thus did the uncontrollable enmity of 
'Dppoo Sultan to tbe English nation result in 
a vast acquisition of territory, power, and 
influence by the people whom he hated, and 
whom it h.ad been the labour of his life to 
circumvent. Tbe mc-ans taken by him to 
effect .their destruction ended in his own ; 
and, ns if to render tbe retribution more strik- 
ing, the officer who dealt the final blow, to 
which Tippoo owed his dethronement and 
death, had been one of the victims of his 
tyranny. General Baird had fallen into his 
hands after the fatal defeat of Colonel Baillie’s 
i detachment, and for several years had been 
subjected to tbe sufferings .and horrors by 
which imprisonment under Tippoo Sultan was 
accompanied. 

In tbe new settlement of Mysore, some 
difficulty was apprehended from the attempts 
of the poligars, who had been dispossessed by 
Hyder All and Tippoo, to re-establish their 
claims. It had been endeavoured to guard 
against this by the mode in which the change 
was effected. The investment of the rajah 
with the chiiracter of a sovereign was treated 
not as the restoration of the old government, 
but the creation of a new one, and the antici- 
pated difficulty was sc-arcely felt. Some of the 
commandants of fortresses were anxious to 
sell their fidelity at a good price ; and others, 
who had collected plunder, delayed surrender 
to gain time for securing it ; but the hostile 
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Jsmonrtrations thus rendered necesMiy were 
not of sofScJcnt interest to m^t recital. The 
only impediment of importance occurred in 
the province of Bednore^ where an adventurer 
named Dhoondia gave some disturbance, 
ro<^uirinir the dispatch of a force for its sup- 
prei-sionr Dhoondia was a patan, who had 
incurred the resentment of Tippoo by commit- 
ting depredations on the sultan’s territories. 
He w.as at length secured, and the pious zeal 
of the prince being gratified by the compulsory 
conversion of his prisoner to the Mahometan 
faith, Dhoondia made such progress in Tippoo’s 
favour as to be trusted by him with military 
employment. But his good fortune was of 
short duration, and for some time before the 
commencement of the war, the convert had 
been confined in irons. On the fall of Serin^- 
paham the humanity of the conquerors set him 
at liberty, and Dhoondia availed himself of his 
newly-gained freedom by an early flight from 
the place of his imprisonment, a movement to 
which Ids liberators would be likely to attach 
little importance. Besoming his old habits, 
Dhoondia, on the disbanding of Tippoo’s army, 
collected a few cavalry, with whom he took 
the direction of Bednore. The state of the 
country was not unfavoumhle for gathering 
recruits, and he soon found his band of fol- 
lowers considerably increased by men anxious 
for service of some kind, and not troubled with 
any acute sensibility of conscience in relation 
to its character. By the influence of motives 
which it is not easy to explain, certain killadars 
were prevailed upon to betray their trusts to 
him, and in this manner some of the principal 
1.1CCS in the province fell into his hands 
eforo it was in the power of General Harris 
to detach from the anny a sufficient force to 
act against him with efiect. In the mean while 
Dhoondia made the best nse of the time thus 
nflbrded him; he levied heavy contributions 
on the rich country which lay at bis merry, 
enforced these exactions by the most unrelent- 
ing cruelty, and filled the province with acts 
of rapine and murder. To stop his career, a 
light corps of cavalry and native infantry, 
under the command of Colonel James Dal- 
rymple, moved from Chittledroog as soon as 
their services could Ire spared. ITrey soon fell 
■ ■ with a I'Crty of the banditti, consisting of 
ut two hundred and fifty horse and four 
-dred infantry, which they completely 
•troyed. The mpture by the English force 
* a fort on the east hank of the river Tnng- 
hnddra followed, and not long afterwards 
another on the west hank was taken. Wliile 
Colonel Dalrymple was thus engaged. Colonel 
fr'tcven-on was advancing into Bednore, by 
ar..'.t}irr direction, at the hc.sd of a light force, 
cr':ipo-.c'd nl'o of cavalry and native infantry, 
fi.jcoga was attacked by this force, and carried 
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by assault. On the l?tli of August Dhoondia 
was attacked near Shikaipoor, and his cavalry, 
after sustaining considerable loss, were driven 
into a river which was situated in their rear. 
The fort of Sbikarpoor at the same time fell 
into the hands, of the English. Dhoondia 
escaped by crossing the river in a boat which 
had been procured for the occasion. He was 
closely pursued, and compelled to take refuge 
in the Mahratta territory, where be'encamped 
with the remnant of his followers. There 
would have been no difficulty in taking or 
destroying him, had the British force been at 
liberty to pass beyond the Mahratta boundary ; 
but this the governor-general had forbidden, 
and Colonel Stevenson accordingly halted his 
detachment. 

But Dhoondia was not in a position where 
he could calculate on either safely or repose. 
A robber and a murderer by profession, he 
had limited the exercise of his occupations to 
no particular districts. Wherever bis foot had 
pressed he left records of bis presence in acts 
of violence and blood. The Mahrattas, it 
appeared, had some accounts of this character 
against him, and they proceeded very sum- 
marily to administer a degree of punishment 
which, if inadequate to the crimes of Dhoondia, 
was quite in accordance with the temper and 
habits of the people among whom he sojonmed. 
Achief, commandinga division of the peishwa’s 
army, paid the wanderer a visit within a few 
hours after he had pitched his camp within the 
Mahratta borders, and relieved him of every- 
thing which was necessary either to the future 
exercise of his trade of plunder, or to the 
supply of the wants of the passing day. It 
would be too much to ascribe this visitation to 
the operation of the moral sense in those who 
made it. Had the character of Dhoondia been 
as pure as it was depraved, his fate, under the 
circumstances of his situation, would have been 
the same. It was bis helplessness, not his 
crimes, which invited the infliction to which 
he was subjected ; and it wonld be an injustice 
to Mahratta ingenuity to suppose that if the 
peisbwa’s servants had been without expe- 
rience of Dhoondia’s acts they would have 
wanted a pretence for plundering him. But, 
whatever their motives, they rendered a useful 
service to the English which the latter power 
could not itself perform. 

The great work which had brought the 
governor-general to Madras having been com- 
pleted, the necesaty for his presence there 
had ceased, and be returned to Bengal in 
September. At both presidencies enthusiastic 
congratulations flowed in upon him, which, as 
soon as the news of his success could be dis- 
seminated, were echoed from every part of the 
world where an Englishman or a friend of 
England was to be found. 
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CHAPTER XVI. . 

rnocEEDixos is tanjoke— A ssnMrxioN by the British goversmest op the abmihistra- 

TION OF SURAT — DHOONDIA DEFEATED AXD SLAIH — OEEERAD BAIRD’S EXPEDITION TO 
EGYPT — MARQUIS lYELLEStEY ASSUMES THE GOVERNMENT OP THE OARNATIO — TITLE OP 
NABOB CONFERRED ON AZIM-UIrDOIVLAH — NEW TEKITY WITH THE NIZAM. 


The remarkable promptitude and energy wliich 
the govemor-geneml had displayed in counter- 
acting the designs of Tippoo Sultan, might 
lead to the belief that the accomplishment of 
this object had occupied his undivided atten- 
tion. But such was far from being the fact. 
Other affairs of weighty importance pressed 
on his consideration, and among these were 
the succession to the throne of Tanjore, and 
the necessary measures for settling the go- 
vernment of that countiy in a m.anncr which 
should relieve the people from the oppression 
to which they had long been subjected. 

Some ye.ars before the arriv.al of the carl of 
blornington in India, the rajah of Tanjore, 
haring been deprived by dc.ath of all his legi- 
timate children, provided for the succession in 
a manner not unfrequent in the East, by 
adopting a son. The guardianship of the 
child and the c.aro of the government during 
his minority were assigned by the i-ajah to 
his brother, Ameer Singh ; but the views of 
that personage extended beyond the exercise 
of a dclug.ated and temporary authority. The 
death of the rajali, which occurred soon after 
the act of adoption, g.ave opportunity for the 
amhition of Ameer Singh to display itself; 
the title of the youthful successor w.os forth- 
with disputed, and the v.ilidity of the act 
under which he claimed denied. Various ob- 
jections were raised, and the support of the 
British government being invoked on both 
sides, the questions at issue were referred by 
th.at authority to the decision of a council of 
pundits Ic.arned in Hindoo lore, specially 
summoned for the occasion. In taking this 
course, the Company’s government had no 
object in view but to do justice. Nothing 
h.ad occurred which could lead them to enter- 
tain any feeling of partiality or prejudice with 
regard to either of the candidates for the 
musnud, and the answer to the questions upon 
which the decision of the conflicting claims 
depended was awaited, both at Madras and 
Beng.al, with perfect indifference. Unhappily 
the desire of the British .authorities to do 
justice was not aided by the knowledge ne- 
cessary for its guidance ; and, in resorting to 
the advice of native expounders of the law, 
they had done little to guard themselves from 
error. The contest between a child and a 
man of mature age was an unequal one ; .and 
the decision of the learned pundits was in 
favour of the party who had the better me.ans 
of maintaining his cl.aim, and the readier 
opportunity of rewarding their services. The 
British government presumed not to under- 


stand the Hindoo law better than its recog- 
nized expositors, and the brother of the de- 
oe.ased rajah was declared the lawful successor 
to the musnud, to the exclusion of the adopted 
child. The former was accordingly placed on 
the throne, but not without a distinct intimor 
tion of the expectation entertained by the 
British government, that the excluded infant 
would be protected and maintained in a m<an- 
nor suitable to the hopes which bo had been 
led to cherish. Nothing could be more easy, 
nothing more natunal, than to promise com- 
pliance with the wishes of those who had the 
power of bestowing or withholding a king- 
dom ; and, as far as professions were con- 
cerned, Ameer Singh gave to his patrons full 
satisfaction. But he went no farther. Com- 
pLaints of the tre.atment received by his infant 
rival soon became loud and frequent. He was 
subjected to rigorous confinement in a dark 
and unhe.altby place, and his mind was left 
unimproved even by the narrow measure of 
instruction usually accorded to Oriental youth. 
The governor of Madras at length felt called 
upon to address to Ameer Singh a letter sug- 
gesting the necessity of taking proper care of 
the health and education of the boy. By this 
time Ameer Singh had become impressed with 
a full sense of his own dignity, and the receipt 
of the letter filled him with indignation. He 
had promised, indeed, to comply with the 
wishes of the English government on the sub- 
ject, but he now tre.ated its mediation as an 
improper interference with his domestic ar- 
rangements. He .alleged that, daring the 
reign of his brother, his own sitmation .had 
been worse than that of the person in whose 
behalf he w.as addressed, and that the British 
government had never interfered in his favour. 
Such, indeed, w.as the spirit in which the com- 
munic.ation was received, that it was found 
necessary immediately to follow it up by 
another of more decisive tone. Ameer Singh 
w.a3 called upon, in terms somewhat peremp- 
tory, but sufficiently w.arranted by the circum- 
stances of the case, to extend to the adopted 
eon of bis brother certain specified indul- 
gences ; and, with a view to some better 
security than Oriental promises for the fulfil- 
ment of the desire of the British government^ 
it w<as intimated that a small gmard of Com- 
pany’s sepoys had been directed to attend on 
his person. After various attempts on the 
part of the British resident to induce Ameer 
Singh to yield compliance to the wishes of the 
British government, they were ultimately 
c.arricd into effect almost by force. It could 
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r.ct Ic expected ibr.t the hatred home by 
Anesr Siesh to hi= rival vrould thereby be 
r.liited; and he' continued to manifest it by 
til the means in his potrer. Further measures 
for the protection of the persecuted youth 
Leenmo obviously necessary: and a wish 
which he had expressed, to be removed to 
jiadras, was gratified. The widows of the 
deceased rajah, who had been grievously op- 
pressed by his successor, likewise found a 
reiege in the Company’s territories. One 
ject of their removal was to assi^ by their 
icfiuence, in forcing upon the British govern- 
ment a reconsideration of its derision in regard 
to the title of the reigning prince of Tanjore. 
It was represented, and with great appearance 
of probability, that the pnndits to whose opi- 
nion he owed his elevation had been brib^ ; 
and the jodgment which they had deUvered 
was challenged. The British government 
thereupon deemed it necessary to enter upon 
a formal examination of the title in dispute. 
The objections taken to the claim of the 
adopted son of the former rajah were three ; — 
First, that at the time the act of adoption was 
performed, the rajah was in such a state of 
mental and bodily infirmity as rendered him 
incapable of duly exeenting so important a 
function. Tiie second and third related to 
points of Hindoo law. It was represented 
that the hoy being an only eon, his adoption 
was on that ground invalid ; and that his age 
exceeded that to which the law restricted the 
Bxcrd“e of the privilege. The alleged inca- 
pacity of the rajah was amply disproved. On 
the remaining questions a number of brah- 
micical opinions were obtained, all of them 
favourable to the claim of the youth whom 
the deceased prince had destined to succeed 
him. TIjc adoption of an only son, though 
admitted to Ije reprehensible, was declared 
not to l<o invalid ; it was an act which ought 
not to be done, but which when done conld 
not lawfully be set aside. The question of 
age was determined unequivocally and wilh- 
oal te:crve in fiivoar of the rival of Ameer 
S.'B^h. And these opinions were not confined 
to the crpoKndeM of Hindoo law in the sonth 
of India ; they were confirmed by the judg- 
ment of tiieir brethren in Bengal, and at the 
fTeat depo-itoryof brahminical learning, Een- 
The ignorance or the corruption of the 
..'iits upon whose sentence the adopted 
n Lad l,«:a f>as3ed by, thus became evit^nt, 

‘ ** j®** retract the false step 

wl';rh lr,/l formerly been made. These events 
ar.d^ inquiries extended through several years, 
during which Lord Cornwallis and Lord Teign- 
moutjj excrci'fd the powers of govemor- 
piT;-Tal,nr.d a series of governors, commencing 
w;!.- Arri.ib-ahl Caiiipbell, .and ending with 
I.'-rd Ilo'.ari, pre->:d-;d at Madras. There 
ar rears throughout to Ir.ve Iscen a strong 
J'-s- ;ug rn tie j-.rt of tlse Britiih asithorities 
ra .Lr-.-rr of At.eer f:;r.gu, and against his 
a C'.rrg'S'.'tor. The sucee'sion of a 

L'y:).'.' ii cs'lo'jhte'lly core consonant to 


Fnropean feelings than that of a distant rela- 
tive capriciously invested with a stronger 
title ; but Hindoo feeling is different: and in 
this case, moreover, the claim of Ameer Singh 
was vidated by the feet of his being illegiti- 
mate. 

The right to the throne of Tanjore had 
ceased to be matter of doubt when the earl of 
Momington arrived in India. The Court of 
Directors had resolved to uphold the claims of 
the lawful candidate, and it only remained to 
determine the time and mode of carrying their 
derision into effect. The earl of Momington 
determined that no delay should take place. 
There was, indeed, no pretence for delay; 
but had there been any, the reasons in favour 
of the conrse resolved upon by the governor- 
general were amply sufficient to justify its 
adoption. The camses of the miserable con- 
dition of Tanjore required a searching investi- 
gation, and it was in contemplation to issue 
a commission to examine and report. The 
governor-general at once perceived that to 
take such a step while Ameer Singh remained 
on the musnnd, would be bnt a mockery of 
inquiry. It conld not be expected that he 
wonld promote researches which, if success- 
ful, would have the effect of exposing his own 
misgovemment ; and his continnance on the 
throne would enable him to throw impedi- 
ments in the way of the commissioners. He 
wonld have had the power not only of pro- 
tracting their labours, bnt of rendering them 
vain. The adopted heir of the deceased rajah 
was accordingly placed on the throne. This 
was comparatively easy ; hut, in effecting a 
satisfectory settlement of the country, the 
governor-general experienced difficulties in- 
calculable and almost insnrmonntable. These 
did not in any degree arise from the character 
of the new rajah, which was amiable and 
generoDs, bnt from the accumnlation of abuses 
under former governments, which had gathered 
strength proportioned to the time during which 
they had existed and the numerous interests 
which were connected with their preservation. 
The energy of the govemor-genei^ ultimately 
triumphed over all the obstacles that stood in 
the way of a settlement ; and the result was, 
that, with the free consent of all parties in- 
terested, the British government assumed the 
entire civil and military administration of 
Tanjore, a splendid provision being reserved 
for the rajah. This arrangement was nn- 
donhtedly beneficial to the interests of Great 
Britain ; hnt it is no exaggeration to say that 
it was fer more beneficial to the people of 
Tanjore. It delivered them from the effects 
of native oppression and Fnropean cupidity. 
It gave them what they had never before 
possessed — the security derived from the ad- 
ministration of justice. The rajah, who owed 
to the British government his previous eman- 
cipation from thraldom, insult, and personal 
danger, w.as now indebted to the same power 
for his elevation to a degree of state and 
spitndour which must have fulfilled all Lis 
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expectations. It was necessary for the ptir- 
IMXcs of good government, that ho should re- 
tain little of actual power ; hnl in the enjoy- 
ment of .a splendid revenue and of a limited 
dosrec of inilitaty authoritj”, his sitnatioii was 
brightly contra<-le<l with that in which his 
earlier years were passed. The treaty w.as 
conclnded on the 2.'5th of October, 3 799, and 
ratified by the governor-pcneral in council on 
the UlUh of November following. 

A change, similar to that made at Taiijoro, 
was cirect'-il with regard to the principality of 
Surat. The city of Surat w.as «>no of the first 
in India in point of commercial importance. 
There .also flocketl in v.asl numbers the pious 
votaries of the Arabian prophet, in search of 
the means of transport to the city which every 
good Mussulman is anxious to behold ; and 
tiurat thus c.amo to be spoken of ns one of the 
gates of JIccea. Tlie English at an early 
period had cstablislted a factoiy at Surat, and 
about the middle of the seventeenth century 
had bravely defended not only the Company's 
factory, but a large part of t^ic town, ag.'unst 
nn attack of the ^Inhrattas under Sevajee. 
I'or this service they received the thanks of the 
Mogul commander. Nearly a century aflcr- 
w.ai^B, the English were invited by the inhahi- 
tant-s to take possession of the castle and the 
fleet. They hositated, from nn apprehension 
of incurring the resentment of the Mnhrattas, 
avho some years before had subjugated a largo 
portion of the province of Surat, and, more 
recently, by taking advantage of dispute* 
carried on for the government of the re- 
mainder, had established, with respect to the 
city and the districts nltaclictl to it, a cl.aim 
for chont Some outrages committed u|K>n 
the English by those against whom they bad 
been invited to net fln.aliy induced the govern- 
ment of llombay to interfere. Thu govern- 
ment of tlio town had long been separated 
from the command of the castle and of the 
fleet, and the person who exercised the first 
agreed to assist the English in obtaining pos- 
session of the two latter, on condition of being 
protected iu bis authority. Tiic government 
of Bomba}’ had previously been in correspon- 
dence with a rival candidate for tlio civil 
government, tho reigning nabob being con- 
nected with tho party whom tho English 
desired to dispossess. But tiie view of Uio 
person to whom tho musnud was to h.avo 
been transferred not being favoured by tho 
influential part of tho inhabitants, a com- 
promise was ciTocted, under which tho nabob 
was to retain his ofilco, and his rival was to 
he invested with tho character of nnib or chief 
manager. LitUo difficulty was found in c.arry- 
ing tiiis arrangement iuto effect. The English 
took possession of tho castle and the fleet, and 
their assumption of tho command was after- 
wards solemnly confirmed by tho imperial 
court of Delhi. All who had ever exercised 
any description of authority at Surat, except- 
ing tho Mahratfas, had professed to act in the 
name and under the appointment of tho Mogul 


Emperor. The firman of tho emperor tr.ans- 
ferred the charge of the c.astlc qnd the fleet to 
the English ; tho Slogul fl.ag consequently 
continued to float from the castle, and w.os 
hoisted at tho mast-hp.ad of tho Company’s 
chief cruizer on the Surat station. Tho acqui- 
sition which tho Comp.any had made nppc.ars, 
indeed, to have wanted so.arcely any conceiva- 
ble ground of justification. The movement 
which they had headed was strictly a popular 
one ; tho people of Surat had sought tho inter- 
ference of the government of Bombay, and 
rejoiced in tho ch.ango which had taken place. 
Tho Emperor of Delhi, who cl.aimcd tho 
sovereignty, acquiesced, and appointed tho 
Company his vicegerent. Tho nabob professed 
to ho tho servant of tho emperor, and could 
not consistently object to yield obedience to 
his commands ; and be had, moreover, become 
voluntarily a party to tho transfer of tho 
military and nav.al power to tho Engltsh. It 
seems, therefore, that little exception can bo 
taken to the step by which tho English first 
obtained tho public and recognized exercise of 
authority in Surat. 

When the British government undertook the 
eh.argo of tho defence of .Surat, revenue was as- 
signed for defraying tho expenses of the duty. 
It proved insullicient, and it could not bo ox- 
cctcd that tho Company’s govommont should 
urden other portions of terrlloiy’ with the 
charge of preserving Snrat from danger. This 
gave rise to various disputes and negotiations. 
Other grounds of diflcrcnco woro furnished by 
the gross mismanagement of that portion of 
power which had been committed to the nabob. 
With the abuses cxistingnndcrnn independent 
government that of the Company would bare 
|KiS5Cs5cd no right to interfere ; but the inti- 
mate connection which subsisted between tho 
English and the nabob — the nature of that con- 
nection, which conld bo concealed from no one, 
and the circumsbinccs under which tho power 
of tho Comp<any in Sur.at had been acquired, 
rendered it nn incumbent duly to exercise that 
power, not only for the ndv.ant.agc of those who 
held it, bnt for tho promotion, also, to tho 
widest possible extent, of the prosperity and 
happiness of tho people. 

With regard both to its own claims and those 
of the people of Sunat, tho British government 
long entertained feelings of dissatisfaction 
towards tho n.abob. The insnfiicicncy of tho 
means placed at their disposal for the defence 
of the place, .and the abuses of the civil ad- 
ministration, had alike furnished grounds ol 
protracted discontent before the arrival of the 
earl of Momington in Indi<a. With much re- 
luctance, tho reigning nabob agreed to make 
some addition to the payment secured to the 
Company for the defence of tho place ; but 
before the arrangement was concluded he died, 
leaving an infant son, who survived but a short 
time, and whose death afforded an opening for 
tho ckaim of an uncle to succeed to the office. 
Tho opportunity was a favonrable one for 
effecting those changes which were indispens- 
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nbly necessaiy to the good government of the 
place. The Bfitish authorities had long ex- 
ercised the power of disposing of the ofiSce of 
nabob at their discretion, as the Mogul Em- 
peror had formerly done; and though the 
claims of relationship had been respected, they 
had never been regarded as conferring a right 
to the succession. They were still respected, 
but not to the extent of subjecting the inhabit- 
ants of Surat to the evils which they had long 
endured under native rule. The candidate for 
the nabobship was unwilling to comply with 
the requisitions made of him, and the British 
government determined to assume the entire 
civil and military administration — a change in 
which the people of Surat had far greater 
reason to rejoice than even those by whom it 
was effected. The person whose claim to the 
exercise of power was thus set aside was in- 
dulged by being elevated to the rank to which 
he aspired. An ample provision was made for 
him and the family to which he belonged ; and 
the only obstacle to improvement being thus 
removed, the reformation of the wretched 
institutions of Surat was commenced with 
promptitude and vigour. Never had there 
existed greater necessity for such a labour. 
It was truly stated that “ the frauds, exac- 
tions, and mismanagement in the collection of 
the revenue, the avowed corruption in the 
administration of justice, and the entire inefiS- 
cicncy of the police, as manifested in tho dif- 
ferent tumults which ” had “ occurred in the 
city, particularly that excited in 1795,” afforded 
"abundant evidence that the nabobs were as 
incompetent to conduct the internal govern- 
ment of the city ns to provide for its external 
defence.” The riot above adverted to was 
caused by the rival fanaticism of the Mabu- 
medanand Hindoo inhabitants of the city, and 
was attended with the perpetration of many 
acts of atrocious barbarity. The Bombay 
government had given the nabob some good 
advice on this occasion, but had not felt at 
liberty to do more, although the British resi- 
dent at Snrat bad strongly urged them to take 
some deeisive measures fur the preservation of 
good order in the city. The Hindoo inhabit- 
ants comiilaincd loudly of their want of security, 
alleging th.at the trade and population of the 
'Uyciititely depended on the protection of the 
nglish. This protection, however, they re- 
irhed, had been ouly nominal since the abo- 
•fi ■■ of the office of naib. While this office 
was maintained, the person holding it was es- 
pecially intrusted with the charge of the police 
of the city, and he was accountable to the 
British government for the exercise of this ns 
well as of all other powers with which he was 
invested. Tlie abolition of the office had de- 
jirivcd the Company’s government of all power 
of efficient coiitrol, and committed the peace 
of the city to those who were cither unable or 
unwilling to iinaintain it. The mor.al bearings 
of the question are exliibitcd forcibly and 
terrcly iij two short passages of a despatch on 
tbii hubjcct addressed by tho government of 
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Bengal to that of Bombay: The “right,” say 
they, “ of disposing of the office- of nabob is 
accompanied by an indispensable duty of pro- 
viding a just, wise, and efficient administration 
for the affairs of Snrat ; the lapse of the powers 
of government having left no other pariy, ex- 
cepting the Company, in a state to protect the 
persons and property of the inhabitants of that 
city.” And, after adverting to the objects to 
which the power of the nabobs ought to have 
been directed, but which they had signally 
failed to accomplish, the despatch continues : 
“It is obvious that these important objects can 
only be attained by the Company taking the 
entire civil and military government of the 
(nty into their own hands ; and, consequently,- 
it is their duty as well as their right to have 
reconrse to that measure.” 

The Company accordingly now undertook 
the duties previously assigned to the nabob ; 
and, as far as the people were concerned, -the 
only ground for regret was, that this step had. 
not been sooner taken. One good effect, indeed, 
attended the delay : the moderation and for- 
bearance of the Company’s government were 
amply attested. The new arrangements at 
Surat were embodied in a treaty which was 
signed by the parties interested on the.lSth of 
May, 1800. 

About the time of the settlement of the 
government of Snrat, it became necessary to- 
take measures for the preservation of the 
Mysore frontier from predatory attacks. ■ The 
danger arose from Dhoondia Waugh, who had 
found means to repair the damage which he 
had sustained from the Mahrattas, and to 
place himself in a condition to resume the 
exercise - of his occupation. The necessity of 
putting down this adventurer was urgent, 
with a view not only to the actual incon- 
venience occasioned by his ravages, but also 
to the possible consequences of allowing them 
to be perpetrated with impunity. Dhoondia 
was endeavouring to raise himself from the 
position of a vulgar robber to that of the head 
of a political confederacy. The discontented 
within the Company’s territories and those of 
their allies were invited, by letters written in 
his name, to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by his invasion of Mysore, and rise 
simultaneously against the objects of their 
hate. Dhoondia, though in himself, as he was 
justly termed by Colonel Wellesley, “a des- 
picable enemy,” thus became a formidable 
one ; and both his character and his attempt 
may be regarded ns having gained something 
of dignity from the fact of the greatest gener:d 
of modern times having taken the field against 
him. 

Dhoondia having established himself in the 
territories of the peishwa, where he had seized 
and garrisoned several forts, it became neces- 
sapr to obtain the consent of the Mahratta 
chief to the passage of the British troops over 
tho boundaries, in search of the freebooter. 
This was at first refused, under' pretence that 
orders had been given for his expulsion. Sub- 
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ffqtifntly an W3« niR»li' tn limit tlir fori-ml lijr n villay^f nnd a rod:; litit ono im- 

mimlM'r of <o In* rmpinyril npiin«l |»i*lnmi!i clmr;;c |>ut hit tmo|i<<'io the ront, the 

Plw’.ailia, liy a pjorni"'' that a Mahralti fntc** whole Im«Iv ili'^|'er«'’il, and were f.c.attorod in 
tliouM et'Oprrr.t'* with them, rinally, and amall parlirt over the f.iee of the country, 
with tehirtatire, t1;e ttuuiTul ;x-tmi‘rioii for Matty were l:il!<‘d, and nmoti;r the iiuttihnr 
the rtitrr.tice of any muither nf ltrili«h tmoji* trat fhe'.’tuthor of the mivchief, Phoondia him- 
that })iii;lit he inccr'aiy for the jirejto-iil relf. J’art of the enemy '« ha""aec waa taken 
oljrrl \vai fteecrih-l. in hin ramp, anil another portion, with two 

l’*'5.inel Wrlh -ley cnh red upon the duty tmn*, all that remained to him, in tho purfrtiil. 
aOtich drv.'lvid oil him with characUriMic ‘J1in»lerminatedtheearcero(I)iioondiaWnn;rh, 
enerry ; and afur driving the riirmy hefnre a man whose viewn were din'cled to higher 
him h'r t.ime weekr, and raptniing feveral forttine<i than he wat fat'-d to attain, llo 
plf.ri-k V Inch had hrrn f'ertiidesl liy Phoondia, a--mned the title of king of the two worlds, 
t-.iereedi-,l, j.n the SiUh .Iniy, iti <nirpri»ing a and elevated i>ome of Ida odieern to tlio rank 
divi'ion <'f hi'i army while enc-Mnp»al on the of nsofr< nnd nahnl-a. I'rom beginnings not 
right hank <'f tise Mnlpvv>rli.a, Tlie nttaek more reipeclalde, » tales and dynasties had 
wa* erowned by ti.e fno't eumph-te fticcei-. previon-ly spning up in India ;*nnd Plioon- 
Not a man within the camp e-eaped ; nnd a dia Wangli might have lieen a cccond llyder 
quantity of hagi^age, e1r|ih.anl«, swinrU, hor?e«, Alt, had Ids progrv'-s not received a timely 
and h{)l!.-K-i.»>, Urame the prey *if the a- vailant*. cheek. Sir Tliomas Miinro, svriting to C<dnnvl 
After the d( •trtie'.inn of tlii« portion of his Welledey, on his fall, wid : — " A campaign of 
army. Pho^tidia r> tired with the mnriinder to two months rini‘'ttcd his empire, anil one of 
the o).jx,-ite vide of the Malpoorhn, Tlii' the •ame ilnration has pnt nn end to the earthly 
oprtvition was not efT-eted seithoiil iimeli dill!' granditir, at le-v-t. of tlie sovereign of the two 
ciiity. IV-itig without Imats, he had made hi» sv..rMs. Had yon .and yntir regicide army heen 
way tl.rvnigh JnngJes to the i.'itircv-> <.f theintiiof tti» way, Dhootidi.a v.'oiihl iitidniihledly 
river, ri'UO'l which he had pVM li. nietran*- have heconie an independent nnd powerful 
port of the plus and »lor«s of the ICnglish prince, nnd the foiitider of a new dynasty of 
artny hy tticli a route would have lifen «x. cruel and tn.aeherons Miltans." 
trtuoly'ineoinenieiit ; it w.as dtemrd prfer- Hie newe ftont Kiirope at this time w.as 
able to wait the mtHli'iietion of boats ; Imt in highly unfavourable. The iriumplis of the 
the juean liuie .a det-arlinirril, lightly e.pitpje-d, Krenrh there would. It was exj>ectcd, liwo 
was de-e,ateh'd to hatws I ih<> iielia's r< ar, and ! them at liberty to direct their arms to more 
endeavour to etit sdf part of his Ijag -age. Aldist.atit quarters ; and India or Kgypt, it was 
lirlgade ssa* abo deipatrhe ! to «H"Upy the ' apj.n t.end' d. would ho among tlic points 
of the river tmol likely to bo f.irilable,; •elected. To he pn’pared for danger, wlicr- 
and thus to guard .agaiii‘t li|i('.ondia teer»i-.ing!»ver it might ocnir, tlio governor-general 
s-.ith roiy c'ii.*iiieiat,!r nnnilwr of followris. ; (now, hy ibo well - merited favour of the 
Tills t'lree in its pnogies* gaiii'M po-'* • -ion •>( Crown, the Manpiis Widlesley) proposed to 
reveral foils which Wert* held by parties in the) coiie-nirato the etn'iigtli of his in.ajcstys 
inlere-lof the ndvtnturer. .\'i one of theselMpindron in the Indian seas, together with 
place*-, named Sirhiily, an extraordinary in- 1 Mich nn nmoiint of military force as India 
riatie*- ot cool and ih-leniiiiird hravery oreiinvd. ^ couM spare, at rnnie point whence they might 
The outer g.ate of the fort sv.v-*- nUackrsl and Im iible to pnwrod with promptitude niul 
earri'tl. The inm-r gat** was next to be facility to any place where their services 
gaine*!, b'jt the |ta'* age was found too narrow might ho wanted. The point chosen w.as 
to .'iiimit a giia-carriage. Tiiis difiieulty, liow- Trincoinalce ; nnd three liiiiropcnn regiments, 
i-Vf r. was not stifTercd to check the progiv-s a thnucaiid Itengal volunteers, willi details of 
of th<* a’'sal]ants : th" gun was ini-(.Mitly taken Knropeannnd native infantry, wore dcsp.ntclied 
off the carriage, nnd, under a veiy lie.avy fire thither ; while Admiral Itninicr, who com- 
from the fort, transported liy n liody of inandcil the squadron, was earnestly rcqucalcd 
artilletymen, led liy Sir.lohn Sinelair, to the to co-ojitrato in the arrangement, by pro- 
gate, which was very shortly hurst open. ccetling to Trineomalce without delay. The 
'J'lie precautions which had been taken to employment of the force thus assembled was 
prevent Dliooudia crossing the river were to l>e determined by circumstances. It was 
rendered un.availing hy its sudden fall, which to proceed cither up the Kod Sea, to co- 
ennhled the ndvcritun*r to I'nter the territories operate with any Ilritish force that might ho 
of the Nir-am. Iliitlior ho was followed hy employed in Egypt from the side of tho Mcdi- _ 
Colonel Wellesley, with ns much speed ns was Icrrnnean ; to advance to any point in India ' 
consistent willi the difficulties attending tlio menaced hy tho French, should they despatch 
movement nnd tho arrangements necessary for a force thither ; or to bo directed to the re- 
cfri-cllng the junction of tho various portions duotion of tho Mauritius. Tliis latter object 
of the army. The campaign w.ns now ap- w.as ono which tho iiiform.ation of tho governor- 
pmaching to a close. On the lOtli of .Sep- gcneml led him to boliove might ho undertaken 
temher Colonel Wellesley encountered Dhoon- with the best prospects of success, .and it was ono 
dia's army at a jilaco called Connligull. IIc of which the import-anco would fully ‘.lolify 
was strongly posted, his rear and flank being tho attempt. • In every 
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Britnin and' Fronco, from tlio limo wlicn tlio 
two countries boc^imo rivals in tlio Bast, tlio 
possessions of the latter iji tbo IndiaA seas 
had furnished abundant means for annoying 
the trade of tbo former. Numerousprivntoers, 
fitted out .at the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, swept tbo oce.an and onriclicd their 
owners, at tbo expense alike of tbo E<a8t*India 
Company and of tiioso engaged in tbo loc.al 
trade. While Lord Hobart administorcdi tbo 
goverament of Madras, the dospatoh of an 
expedition from that presidency for an .attack 
on tbo Mauritius was contemplated but the 
delicate state of the British interest in India 
rendered it a point of prudence to relinquish 
the design at that time. Tlio object, however, 
was steadily kept in view by tbo Marquis 
Wellesley ; and the Mauritius would most 
probably have been attacked but for tbo re- 
fusal of Admiral Bainier to co-operate. Tliis 
reiusal appe<arcd at first to bo grounded on an 
opinion that it would bo injudicious to employ 
any considerable portion of the land and sea 
forces on distant oljects of enterprizo ; hut 
ultimately another reason was permitted to 
transpire. The admiral hold, or professed to 
hold, the extraordinary prinelplo that tbo ex- 
pedition could not bo undertaken without the 
express command of the king, signified in tbo 
usual official form to tiie British government 
in India and to the commanders of bis majesty’s 
■forces. Admiral llainier, it seems^ oxpeoted 
thattho governor-general would dissentfrom his 
view ; and the expectation was most just and 
reasonable. Th.at so monstrous a principle 
.should have been gravely maintained, is suffi- 
ciently startling j.tliat it should have been re- 
garded as sound and true by .any human being 
whose educivtion and% habits qualified him to 
form an opinion on.,8uoh a subject, is utterly 
incredible. Admiral Bainier, 'ifowever, pro- 
fessed so to regard it ; and the governor- 
general therefore condescended to honour the 
objection with an elaborate answer. “If,” 
said he, “ the ground of your excellency’s dis- 
sent from the proposed expedition to the Isle 
of France bo admitted as a general rule to 
govern the conduct of the military and naval 
semee in these distant possessions during the 
existence of war, I apprehend that the greatest 
adv.antage must result from thence to the cause 
r the enemy. It is an established maxim of 
as well as an unqualified principle of 
blic duty, that in time of war all public 
. 'icers should employ their utmost endc.avourB 
to reduce the power and resources of the com- 
mon enemy of the state, and should av.ail 
themselves, of every advantage which circum- 
stances may present for the advancement of 
tlio interests of their country by the vigorous 
prosecution of hostilities. In remote pos- 
sessions the exigency of this duty increases in 
proportion to the distance from the parent 
state, and to the consequent difficulty of ob- 
taining from home express and precise orders 
applicable to the various emergencies that 
must arise in the course of war. If no advan- 
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tago' can over bo taken of the temporary or 
accidental weakness of the enemy’s- possessions 
in India %vitliout express orders from England, 
signified through tiio usual official channels, 
not only to the government of India but to 
the commanders of his majesty’s land and sea 
forces, it is evident that opportunities of re- 
ducing the enemy’s power and resources must 
frequently bo lost, without tlie hope of re- 
covery, by roforonco for formal commands to 
the sourco of sovereign authority at iierno. In 
the present instance, an extraordinary and 
fortunate accident had disclosed to me the 
weak and almost dcfcnccles'i state of the most 
important possessions remaining to hVanco in 
this quarter of the glolie. In my judgment, 
I should have failed in my duty towards m^ 
king and country if I had w.aitcd for his 
majesty’s express commands, or for liis orders 
signified through the offici.al channels cstab- 
It^cd by Parliament for the government of 
India, before I had proceeded to tako tho 
ncccssaiy stops for availing myself of tho 
critical ])osturo of tho French interests within 
the re.ach of the force intrusted to my control.” 
After Boipo observations on tho powers and 
responsibility of tho governor-general in Indi.a, 
the marquis appeals to his own conduct under 
similar circumstances, and its results. “Of 
tho rule,” s.ays he, “ which I .assort, I have 
furnish^ an example in my own practice ; and 
if tho principle which your excellency has 
adopted hod governed my conduct, tho con- 
questof Mysore would nut have been achieved.” 

Some time before this dispute, tho attention 
of the governor-general had been turned 
(towards Batavia. Ho had direct instructions 
from Uio . king for bringing this settlement 
under tho protection of tho British crown, on 
terms similar to those which had been gr<anted 
to tho Dutch colonics of Domerara, Borbico, 
and Surinam. It was proposed to effect this 
by ncgoti.ation, and Admiral Bainier was to 
undertake the task, .aided by such an amount 
of sea and hand force as would be sufficient 
to give weight to his representations, ^o 
probability that tho required force could bo 
employed more advantageously olscwhoro led 
to the postponement of tho attempt; but 
when tho project for attacking tho Mauritius 
was defeated by tho perverseness of Admiral 
Bainier, the views of tho governor-general 
were ag.ain turned to Batavia. But tho Dutch 
colony was to enjoy a further period of repose. 
Soon after the fall of Scring.ap<atam, tho Mar- 
quis Wellesley bad suggested to the ministers 
at home the practicability of employing a force 
from India, to co-operato with any that might 
be despatched from Groat Britain, against tho 
French in Egypt ; and it has been seen that 
the assemblage of troops at Trincomalee was 
made with reference to this among other 
objects. Tho suggestion was adopted ; and 
thcgovornor-gencral was instructed to despatch 
to Egypt, by way of the Bed Sea, a force of 
about a thousand Europeans and two thousand 
native infantry, under the command of an 
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nctivo nnd intelligent oilicer. These instruc- 
tions were immcdintcly noted upon. The force 
at Ceylon, strengthened hy sixteen hundred 
native infantry which had been assembled at 
Bombay for foreign service, w.as intrusted to^ 
the command of General Baird, and the whole 
embarked with all practicable expedition. 
A squadron of Company’s cruisers, under 
Admiral Blankett, with a small body of troops, 
had sailed for Egypt some time before. 
General Baird and liis army, after performing 
a march of extraordinary peril and difficulty 
across the desert, proceeded down the Nile to 
Bhonda, from whence they advanced to Bo- 
setta. But the fate of the Prench attempt 
upon Egypt had been previously decided ; and 
the Indian reinforcement enjoyed no oppor- 
tunity of gaining distinction, except by its 
patient and cheerful submission to hardships 
and toils, and the ready surrender by the 
native portion of the troops of their prejudices 
to their sense of military duty. 

The expedition to Egypt was despatched 
e.arly in the j’ear 1801. In the month of July, 
in the same ye.ar, a change took place in the 
affairs of the Carnatic, which will require 
reference to a scries of events of prior occur- 
rence connected with-lhat division of the south 
of India. The death of Mahomet Ali daring 
the administration of Sir John Sliorq^ and the 
dispute between the British authorities to 
which it gave rise, have been noticed. Maho- 
met Ali was succeeded by his son, Omdut-ul- 
Omrah, who, from the commencement of his 
reign, manifested a disposition to pursue the 
same ruinous policy which^had marked that 
of his father. The Marquis Wellesley, on his 
arriv.al from England, occupied a considerable 
portion of the time which he spent at Madras 
in v.ain attempts to obtain the prince’s consent 
to the arrangements necessary for extricating 
himself and bis subjects from the wretchedness 
in which both were involved. The nabob was 
obstinately bent on resisting alt change, and 
the governor-general left Madras ivith a con- 
viction that negotiation was useless. It wiis, 
however, obvious that,' without the adoption 
of some new arrangements, it would be impos- 
sible to secure the Company from loss, to 
save the nabob from ruin, or to rescue the 
oppressed inhabitants of the country from, 
the intensity of misery in which they were 
involved. 

The war with Tippoo commenced, and with 
it the necessity for alt the aid which the nabob 
could afford to his British ally. At this period 
the conduct of the nabob’s officers, with regard 
to the collecting of supphes for the use of the 
British army, indicated a total absence of 
friendly feeling on the part of the prince, if 
the acts of the servants werd to be viewed as 
furnishing any evidence of the wishes of their 
master. They were for the most part inactive. 
Those who made any exertions directed them 
to obstruct, not to facilitate, the supply of the 
wants of the British government. The nabob 
was not sparing in professions of friendship. 


and he even agreed to adv.ance n considenable 
sum of money for tho use of the army, on 
specified^ conditions. The conditions were 
assented to, but the money was not forth- 
coming, and but for tho opportune arrival of 
treasure from Bengal, tho consequences of tho 
disappointment might have been seriously 
inconvenient. 

After Lord Maeartney’s plan for exercising 
the administration of the Carnatio territory 
bad been abandoned, an attempt was made to 
adjust the claims of the Company and the 
nabob by a treaty concluded by Sir Archibald 
Campbell ; but the execution of its provisions 
was soon found to be impracticable, and its 
securities worthless. A new treaty, more, 
indulgent to the nabob, was concluded by 
Lord Cornwallis : one article of which treaty 
gave to the Company, in the event of war 
bre.aking out in the Carnatic or the contiguous 
countries, a right to the exercise of full autho- 
rity within the nabob’s dominions, except 
with respect to certain jaghires. This treaty 
■was in force at the period under notice ; and 
on commencing the war with Tippoo, the 
governor-general, by virtue of that article, 
might at once have assumed the entire control 
of the affairs of the Carnatic. With great 
moderation he abstjiined from the immediate 
exercise of this undoubted right, and only 
took advantage of the occasion to endeavour 
to gain the nabob’s assent to arrangements at 
least as beneficial to himself as^^to the Com- 
pany. The governor-geneml addressed to him 
a despatch of considerable length, adverting 
to the dislike entertained by the nabob and 
bis father to the assumption of the administra- 
tion of the Carnatic by the Company, and to 
the desire of the British government to show 
respect for their feelings to the utmost extent 
consistent with security ; pointing out miidly, 
but distinctly and forcibly, the vices of the 
nabob’s administration, and the general ruin 
that could not fail to follow ; and complaining 
of the violation of the treaty of Lord Corn- 
wallis, more especially by a practice which 
had notoriously prevailed, of granting assign- 
ments of revenue on the districts which formed 
the security for the nabob’s payments to the 
Company — a practice not only inconsistent 
with^ the purpose for which they bad been 
pledged, but in contravention of an express 
provision of the treaty, that no such assign- 
ments should be granted. The governor- 
general referred to the moderation shown in 
relaxing the provisions of the treaty concluded 
by Sir Archibald Campbell, and phicing 
the nabob in the more favourable' position 
secured to him by the later treaty, ui'ging 
that, as the Company’s government then 
waived an undeniable right under a sub- 
sisting treaty, and consented to a new 
arrangement at the solicitation of the nab.'lv 
and for his benefit, that government had a 
claim to expect -that, in representing 
necessity of farther modification, ffe rirv? 
and intentions should be judged with tie 
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libornlily wliich Lord Cornwnllifi cxcrolicd 'I'ippoo fiiillftti n{;ninst that jwwrr, mii# rvl- 
towardBtlioaoofMnliomotAli. 'Jliciin imiiiU* dciico wn« emitaiiicd in n voliiminotOi rcrrt- 
being (mfricionllyi>rcrscd,tlio(;ovcrn<ir-f!oin!r!d niondeiicc iirlwcf'ii Tijipn't ntnl uvu of bis 
proceeded toomiiiiemtotliojirinci(iK’.‘ioftlio pro- vnkf’el". iiniiied Ali Kimn and 

posed arrnngomcnt. It was designed to cxtnid Ali Klmn, who nc' timpiitiii d lin- li" ■.!;«£;< -! to 
toovorybranchoflho nabob’s airairBcnmiucled Madras nt ibo cbi>>: of tb<r v.ar n(id«'rt;.U<-n 
witli bis relation to tbo Company, and by Ibis by Ii'iril Cormvnllis, 

conipiTbensivencsHlognanl.aslaraHjirecnntinii 'J'lio sniijiet v/as labrji nn roon aft'-r ti.n 
could olTeotBUcban object, ngninslfnluremisnn- arrival of lli'i vak»-'.‘l-( at Madras, In anratly 
doratanding ; to proviilo to tbo ulmost pracli- b-ltcr Ibey gave llo'ir iim-tirr an arroittit ol an 
cablccxtentugainsttlieneecssityforanyfnrlber iiilervietv wbirb bad lab»n plare bethe-n ibo 
oliango, and to relievo tbo Carnatio from tbo iialsdi, Mahomet Ali, the iiso prim-r-*, and 
incnnvcniencoH of a divided govornineiit or of tbomxi'lvr'i. On that t,cca«i‘<n the 
a ilnotualiiig or preearions nulborily. rcptconl'-d not only to bavr pii'f,''-i,l ti,n 

An enmnoralion of details followed, and Ibc j warnii-d ntlarbim'iit to Tippoo, wbieb inlglit 
points believed to bo most iiitrro'ting to tbo | have lirMi tbe ••in.-et rd boll'>v.'f>iitt''iy, but t > 
nabob woiaj fii'st noticed— tbo ndjuHtment ofjlmvo roprobatfl tbo war tbrn juit t-otiflud'-d, 
bis debt with the Companj* niiil of certniii‘nndtoba»od*'clar'-dtbatitliadbr,-nnnilt:ttat:rn 
olaiins on bis part of a pecuniary nature, (by tbo allied powi-rs for tbo rubvi-rAi-oi of tlie 
arising from various nourccs. Modes of nr* Mnbom*dan religion, 'i'ld* rhar;;*‘ v.as iiol 
ranging these having been auggcsled, tbo very probable, si-iing that tbo nir.vo vt-ai a 
governor-general declared himself ready to party to the war ; but while it r*,uld rmt fdl 
rclinquisli tbo riglii of the Company to asHitine to be ngri'eable to Uppoo, by 1- aiting bint to 
the entiro govcriiinent of (be Carimlie during reganl liiiin'elf let a martyr in llic eau*.* of tb<’ 
the existing war, or any tliat miglil tIierenflor'pr«>pbcl, it abo gmlilii-d the tnallgrtant b-r jiiigs 
occur, on condition of a territory equal to'wbicli ^inhornet All ba*! bmg enb-rtnined 
securing the amount of tbo niontlily payments' towards bit Ilritisli protectorr.. 'I’iif prai’-r of 
to the Company for wbicb the nabob wti.H|'i'ip|Mro was rnlianeed by C'>ntrTL>titig with bis 
liable, being placed in perpetuity under the conduct tlial >d the nizam, wloee luture retri* 
exclusive niiiiiagcmcnt and nutbority of the Imtioii for aiding in tbo deitnir.tieii ■>! retigion 
Company. If the required territory sbmild was ilarkly sliadowed forth. Aceotding to tb<i 
produco more than tbo amount of revenue vakeels Mahomet Ali did not coiinm* bim<etf 
nntioipatcd from it, tbo surplus was to Ijo paiil to general expres-iotts of sympathy with tbo 
over to tbo nabob, widio, on the other band, snltnn and bis cause, At tbo first and (lie 
if, from nn unfnvuurnblo season or any otiicr last meetings bo expres-'cd tlio mint earnest 
casually, a deficiency were to arise, tlio Com* wishes for tlin cstablislimnnl of relations of 
pany were to bear the loss, and tbo nabob to rrienilsbip ami harmony between himself and 
bo entirely exonerated from charge on this Tippoo, on tbo grouiu’l of community of re* 
account. The proposal included otlicr pointH ligious belief, and with n view to tiie main* 
of detail relating to tbo defence of tlic country teiiaiico of tbo faith of Maiiomct. llppoo, as 
and the satisfaction of the private dolits of may bo supposed, was pb-ascil with tlics-.* 
-the nabob, some of which wore reserved for manifestations, and directed bis vakeels to 
consideration nt a more advanced period of give Ibein all cnrnuragomvnt ; and in two let- 
discussion. Icrs, whicii, some inontlis Inter, be ni!dresse<l 

The answer of tbo nabob was long, but littlo res|>cctlvely to M.abnmct Ali anil Omiliit-ul* 
satisihetoTy, Its tone was somewiint lofty. Omrnli, bo professed the most entire eonfidenco 
The nabob positively refused to consent to any in their exertions in tbo common cans*', 
modification of the treaty of 1792. Tins might Tlicse discourses and communications would 
have boon contemplated from Ilia previous con* bo snflicicnt to establish the state of feeling 
duct ; but his refusal was associated with nn with wbicli tlio nabob and bis son reganiitl tlm 
application which certainly could not hare various pnrlicsconccmcdinthcwnrwitliTippoo; 

' been looked for. His letter was written after but tlioy might have been considered notliing 
fall of Seringapntnm, and tbo consequent more limn the purposeless overflowings of tin* 
of the dominions of I^ppoo. Tbo controlinblo hate, bad not the' acts of tbo two 
■ ' ■ availed himself of these oveiits to sot princes corrcsiiondcd with tlieir professions, 
up a claim to share in tbo distribution of tbo Mabomot Ali mnint.'iincd secret emissaries in 
conquered countries. But the rcnsonnblcnes Bengal, to collect information for bis use. 
and decency of the request of the nabob at From tlicso persons lie learned that the British 
the time when it was preferred were orai* resident nt Boonnh bad apprized bis govern* 
nently illustrated by the fact, that within the mont that Tippoo was intriguing with tlio 
recesses ol Seringapatam, opened to tbo view Mabmttns. This article of intelligence was 
of the craquerors by the success which attended duly communicated to one of tbo vakeels of 
tbetr efforts, was found evidence most 8.ati8* Tippoo, accompanied bj* a friendly intimation 
mctonly oonvioting tbo Nabob Omdut-ul- of tlio impolicy of the course wbicli Ills master 
Ommh and his father, Mahomet Ali, of liaving was pursuing, and an urgent ndinonition to 
pernmouuy 'nolntod their engagements with discontinue it until a more fnvoiiiuble.timo, 
the British Government by intriguing with which was judged not to bo far distant. Lord 
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CornwalliEi, it was rieprcsontcd, would soon go was clear, that if the perfidy of Mahomet Ali 
to Europe, the hostage princes would return had been discovered during his life, the British 
to their father, and the payments of IMppoo Government would have been justified in 
would be completed. “After his lordship’s inflicting punishment upon its treacherous 
departure, the liquidation of the kists and dependent, and providing fbr itself security, 
other points, whatever” might be "his high- Omdut>ul-Omrah had, on the part of his father, 
ness’s pleasure,” would, it was declared, “ be negotiated the treaty with Lord Cornwallis ; 
right and proper.” ^ he had also been confederate with his father. 

Nor was this the only instance in which the in the miichinations carried on against his 
nabob gave the sultan intelligence and ad- British ally. Omdnt-ul-Omrah was, indeed, 
rice. He communicated to him the intended substantially a party to the treaty ; for it 
march of British troops against Fondicherty, secured to him the right of succession under 
on the commencement of w.*ir between the the same conditions and obligations which 
English and the French, and warned the sul- attached to the right of his father. The treaty 
tan to be cautious as to the manner in winch had been violated by Mahomet Ali — it had 
he carried on his intercourse with the latter been violated by Omdnt-ul-Omr^ both before 
people — not to discontinue it, but to avoid tbe death of his father and subsequently to 
written communications — there being no oljec- that event. The governor-general therefore 
tion, as tbe nabob is reported to have stated, decided that tbe Company shonld assume the 
to verbal communic.*itiona in case of necessity, government of the Carnatic, and that the 
The discovery of the documents relating to nabob should become a stipendiary upon its 
these transactions suggested the propriety of revenues. He could not decide otherwise, 
endeavouring to elucidate them by an ex- withont betraying the interests which he was 
amination of some of the servants of Tippoo. sworn to protect. 

Among these were the two vakeels, whose The despatch addressed by the Marquis 
temporary residence at Madras had afforded Wellesley to Lord Clive was accompanied by 
opportunity for opening a correspondence a letter to Omdut-ul-Omrah, which, after adf- 
between ^ppoo and Mahomet Ali. The verting to the long suspension of all commn- 
duty of conducting the examination was in- nication on the part of the governor-general 
trusted to two experienced servants of the beyond the transmission of ordinary compli- 
Gompany, Mr. Webbe and Colonel Close, ments, exphiined the cause to be the discove- 
Gholaum Ali Khan endeavoured to evade the ries made at Seringapatam, and referred the 
objects of the inquiry, by affecting to have nabob to Lord Clive for information as to the 
fallen into a state of dotage and imbecility, steps about to be taken in consequence of those 
Ali Beza Eban w.as more candid and comma- discoveries. Motives of humanity prevented 
' nicative, but little of importance was elicited, this letter from reaching tbe nabob. On its 
It was represented, however, that a marriage arrival at Madras the prince was labouring 
between the two houses had been one of the under mortal disease ; and from an apprehen- 
subjects of negotiation ; and the vakeels en- sion that the communication might aggravate 
deavoured to show that all the secret comniu- bis complaint and accelerate its fatal termina- 
nicKitions which had taken place related to this tion, all knowledge of tbe intentions of the 
subject. But they did not .agree as to tbe British government was withheld. But it 
party from whom the overture came ; and if being understood that some members of his 
such an engagement really formed a subject of iami^ bad introduced armed men into the 
discussion, it was certainly not the only one, palace, vrith the view of advancing their own 
nor was it of such a nature as to require the objects on the occurrence of the death of the 
protection of a secret cipher, which cipher, prince, if not before. Lord Clive deemed it ex- 
too, was obviously framed for application to pedient to despatch a party of the Company’s 
political purposes. Further, if the overture, troops to take possession of the principal gate- 
as one of the vakeels affirmed, came from way. This was effected withont resistance ; 
Arcot, tbe desire there manifested to form an and it being explained to Omdut-ul-Omrah 
alliance with the bitter and implacable enemy that the object of the movement was the pre- 
of the English could only be regarded as an serration of order, he was perfectly satisfied, 
additional evidence of bostiliiy to that people. On the 16th July he died. Mr. IV'ebbe and 
ffhe investigation of the evidence of the Colonel Close immediately proceeded to the 
nabob’s treachery required time : and, when palace, where they were met by some of the 
completed, it was obviously desirable, in a mat- deceased nabob’s officers. It was stated that 
ter BO delicate and so liable to mlsrepresenta- the nabobhad lefta will, bntsomedifficnltywas 
tion, to avoid acting without due deliberation raised in the way of producing it. The Bri- 
and a full consideration of consequences. There tish deputies, .however, inristing on its being 
were also motives connected with a pending brought forwmtl, it was at length exhibited, 
negotiation with the nizam for some delay. On being resid, it appeared that Omdut-ul- 
At length, on the 28th May, 1801, the Mar- Omrah had appointed a reputed son,knownas 
quis Welleriey addressed to the governor of Ah Hnssein, to succeed him in the possession 
Fort St. George, Lord Clive, a despatch, com- of all his rights, possessions, and properly, in- 
mnnicating his determination as to the final cliiding the government of the Carnatic. The 
adjustment of the affairs of the Carnatic. It British deputies then requested a private caz- 
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previous interview. The heir then entered, 
in conformity with the arrangement made on 
his behalf, and, in reply to a question from 
the deputies, declared that he considered the 
khans to have been appointed by his father 
for the purpose of assisting him, and that the 
object of his own councils was not separated 
from theirs. The deputies thereupon made a 
communication, which they had been in- 
structed to deliver, of the intention of Lord 
Clive to hold a personal conference with Ali 
Hussein previously to carrying into effect the 
measures in contemplation. This took the 
khans by surprise, and appeared greatly to 
alarm them. Yarious modes of evading the 
proposed conference were resorted to ; but 
the deputies insisting that the governor’s 
orders admitted no excuse or delay, the khans 
retired to make preparations, and Ali Hussein 
took advantage of iheir absence to dedare, in 
a low tone of voice, that he had been deceived 
by them. On their return, the whole party 
assembled proceeded to the tent of the officer 
commanding the Company’s troops at the 
palace, where they were met by Lord Clive. 
The ceremonies of introduction being over, 
the attendants of Ali Hussein were required 
to withdraw,' and the conference was conducted 
by him and the British governor. Before the 
latter had fully explained his views, he was ' 
inteiTupted by All Hussein, who, after ex-i 
pressing his sense of the governor’s considera- 
tion, voluntarily proceeded to state that the 
conferences had been conducted by the khans 
without his participation, and that he dis- 
approved of the result which bad followed. 
In consequence of this avowal, the entire 
substance of the conferences was recapitulated 
to Ali Hussein, the proofs of the violation of 
the engagements of the late nabob with the 
British Government were distinctly enume- 
rated, and the extent of the security required 
by the latter concisely explained. Ali Hussein 
then declared himself willing to agree to the 
terms proposed: and after some conversation 
on matters of secondary importance, he sug- 
gested that a treaty should be prepared, 
vesting the entire civil and militaiy authority 
in the Company, which he observed he would 
be ready to execute, with or without the 
consent of the khans, at another separate 
conference which was appointed to be held on 
the following day within the British lines. 
On that day the deputies proceeded to the 
palace, to conduct the heir of Omdut-ul-Omrab 
to the place of meeting ; but a change hod 
passed over his mind, and he announced, that 
as the two khans bad been appointed by his 
father’s will to assist his councils, he could not 
adopt a line of conduct inconsistent with their 
advice, and that consequently no further inter- 
view with the governor was necessary. He 
was urged, notwithsmnding his new determi- 
nation, to keep the appointment which had 
been made, and he consented. The conference 
with Lord Clive, like the former, took place 
without the presence of the khans ; but Ali 
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Hussein maintained the B.ame tone which h.ad 
marked his previous communication to the 
deputies. Being requested to give some 
explanation, he said that he was aware that 
the sentiments which he now expressed dif- 
fered entirely irom those which he had avowed 
on the preceding day, but that the change was 
the result of reflection : that the whole family 
had been assembled to deliberate on his affiiirs 
— ^that he had, in consequence, given the 
subject better consideration, and that he now 
considered it to be totally incompatible with 
his interest and his honour to accede to the 
proposal to which he had previously given his 
consent. He was reminded of his admission 
that the khans had practised deception on him 
— ^the consequences of persisting in his new 
course were pointed out, and assurances were 
^ven of protection from any insult .or danger 
that he might apprehend from an adherence 
to his former decision ; but all these topics 
were urged in vain. A suspicion was then 
intimated to Ali Hussein that he had been 
encouraged by interested persons to adopt the 
fatal course on which he had entered — that 
their representations had induced him to dis- 
believe the existence of orders from the go- 
vernor-general warranting the proposal which' 
bad been made to him, and the terms on 
which its acceptance had been urged. He 
admitted that he bad been spoken to on the 
subject, but denied that he was influenced by 
any distrust of the nature of the governor- 
general’s orders. 

Against the mischievous deceptions believed 
to be employed to mislead him, Ali Hussein 
was warned repeatedly though unavailingly. 
He was apprized that, if he entertained any 
hope that what might be done by the govern- 
ment of Fort St. George would be undone by 
a superior authority, he deceived himself. He 
was assured, not only that the orders of the 
governor-general were peremptory to cany into 
effect the plan which had been submitted for 
his concurrence, but that the same views were 
entertained by the government at home, and 
that consequently, all expectation of revision 
in that quarter must be vain. The conference 
concluded on the part of Lord Clive by repre- 
senting to Ali Hussein that no pains had been 
spared to guard him against the consequences 
which be was about to incur ; that the duties 
of humanify towards him, and of attention to 
the honour of the British name, had been 
satisfied ; that his position in sociely had been 
determined by himself, and that his future 
situation would be that of a private person, 
regarded as hostile to the British interests, 
.and dependent for support on the voluntaiy 
bounty of the Company. Ali Hussein listened 
to the governor’s parting address with com- 
posure, and retired from the place of audience 
without offering any observation on it. 

Omdut-ul-Omrah appears to have left no 
legitimate offspring ; and it had been deter- 
mined, should his testamentary heir reject the 
throne on the modified terms on which it was 
s 2 
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in future to lio hold, to tender it to tho 
nccoptnnco of Ar.itn-ul>Don'1nli, Tliia prince 
vms tlio only logitiinnto Hon of Aincur>nl- 
Onimli, tho Bccond eon of Mnhonict Ali. Tlio 
ordinary princinics of raccefiBion would thua 
ho littlo violated ; and except with rcfcronco 
to the tostamentarv disposition of tho throne 
by Omdut-ul-Ommli, they would not ho vio- 
lated at nil. It was, however, in this ease far 
more ca^ to dolormlno than to cany tho 
dotorminntion into clTuct. Aziin-iil-Dowlah 
was in tho power of those who mippnrtod tho 
pretensions of his cousin. Opportunity was 
sought for making n privnto comniuiilcalion to 
him : but BO strictly was ho watched, that it 
was found impmoticahle. A negotiation might 
hnvo boon commenced openly ; hut this, there 
was reason to apprehend, might involve tho 
prince in tho fato which in tho East so often 
overtakes those who onjoy tho dangerous 
distinction of royal birth without tho means 
of self-defence, Eoforo tho question of how 
to commnnicato with Aziin wan solved, it 
was ascorUined that tho rival party wero 
displaying much activity, and no inconsidor- 
ahlo sliaro of audacity. Tho khans had pri- 
vately, but formally, placed Ali Hussein on 
tho musnud of Arcot, and a public ceremony 
of tho like nature was to take place witliout 
delay. As such an investiture would ho the 
signal for civil war, liOrd Clivo felt it neces- 
sary to resort to vigorous measures to prevent 
it. Tlio ofTiccr commanding tho Eritish de- 
tachment in charge of tho palaco gateway was 
ordered to take possession of tho entire build- 
ing, and to remove tho guards of tho lato 
nabob, who had hitherto boon suflered to 
continue at their posts. This being cfTcctcd, 
tho . difficulty of communicating with Azim- 
ul-Dowlah was removed; a party of tho 
Company’s troops being substituted at tho 
place which ho inhabited for tho guards of 
the lato nabob who wore previously stationed 
’ u. . The princo was surprised by tho 
and his surptiso appears to have been 
jt unmixed witli alarm. It was explained 
to him that tho movement was intended for 
his more offcctnal protection, and ho was 
satisfied. Although lio could not bo aware of 
the precise views of tho British government, 
he could at least place confidenoo in its honour, 
and must have felt certain that no change of 
guard could involve him in greater danger 
than that which prmnously surrounded him. 

’ On the morning after the change the princo 
-was visited by Colonel MnoNeil, the officer in 
command, who intimated that,- if he felt any 
desire of representing the state of his afiairs 
to the British govenunent, tho means of doing 
so were now open to him without danger. 
The offer was embraced, and Azim was soon 
admitted to an interview with Lord Clive. 
He appeared to entertain no ambitions de- 
signs, and he probably did not anticipate the 
possibility of his elevation to the dignity which 
Ali Hussein had renounced. He complained 
of injuries and hardships, of poverty and its 
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Inconveniences, and requested with great car- 
ncstiiomi that, in any sottlcnient tliat iniglit ho 
iiindo of tho affairs of the Carnatic, his claims 
inight ho considered ; but ho appeared to limit 
bis expectation to tho provision of more noit- 
ahio accommodation for his family. Ho was 
assured that hiii wished would he regarded, 
and the cnnfcrenco closed without any intima- 
tion that his cxpecbitionn were likely to ho 
exceeded. Another interview took place on 
the following day, when tho views of tho 
British government were gradually iinfrdded. 
Tlicse hciiig nndcratooil, there remained littlo 
to impede tlio progre-m of negotiation. Ar.im 
acknowledged tho right acquired by the Com- 
pany by tho perfidy of M.ahomct Ali and 
Omdut-nl-Ommh, and cxprcMcd hiinitelf will- 
ing to accept tho offico tendered him, with all 
tho condltioiid attached to it by tho British 
government. Within a few days a treaty was 
tirnwn tip and signed, by which the rcq>cclivo 
rights of Azim and tho Company were defined 
and Bottled on tho basis previously detennined 
on ; a proclamation was issued by tlio govcnior 
of I'ort St. George, setting furth the grounds 
upon which tho British government had acted, 
and thus tho long-vexed territories of Arcot 
passed easily and tranquilly into tho posses- 
sion of the j^ast-India Company. The states- 
man under wlioso auspices tliis great and 
happy cliango was effected was amply jnstified 
in declaring tho scltlcmciit of the Cnmatie to 
bo "pcrliaps tlio most salutary and useful 
mcasuro which has been adopted sinco tho 
acquisition of tho dowanny of Bengal.” 

It has been mentioned that tho necessary 
measures for tho sottlcmcnt of tho Carnatic 
were deferred partly with a view to tho pre- 
vious completion of some ncgoti.atiuns pending 
with tho nizam. Tlicso ended in tho concln- 
sion of a now trc.-ity with that prince, under 
which provision was made for an incrcaso of 
tho Bubsidiniy force maintained by the Com- 
pany for tho dofcnco of bis dominion!^ . and 
tho payments accruing on account of tho whole 
wero commuted for assinimcnts of territory. 
For this purpose tho whole of tho tcrritoiy 
acquired by the nizam under tlio treaties of 
Scringnpatam and Mysore was, by an artido 
of the now tr&aty, transferred in perpetuity 
to tho English ; but ns some of tbo districts 
lay inconveniently for tbeir occupation, ar- 
rnngomonbi wero made by a subsequent article 
for tlio cxohnngo of those districts for others, 
whidi, though of somewhat less value, wero 
more favourably situated with regard to British 
possession. 

Tho Marquis 'Wellesley thus secured for Lis 
country tho full benefit of the conquest of 
Mysore, and this without invading the just 
rights of the only ally who had taken part in 
tho conquest. A portion of tho ncqnisitions 
of that ally was, it is true, now surrendered 
to the English, and a further cesdon of. terri- 
tory was made in exchange for the remainder; 
but for these advantages an ample equivalent 
was offered, in' relieving tho nizam from tho 
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subsidiaij paj’ments to which he must other- 
wise have been liable. The nizam was thus 
exempted not merely from the necessity -of 
payment, but from the harassing vexations 
which Eastern princes never fail to experience 
when money is to be disbursed. His people 
had reason to rejoice that one excuse for ex- 
tortion was removed, while the inhabitants Of 
the ceded territoiy had still greater cause for 
congratul.ation in the change of rulers. To 
the British government the new treaty gave 


security for the expense incurred on account 
of the nizam, an improved frontier, and all 
the power and respect resulting from a consi- 
derable extension of territoiy. All parties 
were thus benefited, and the governor-general 
had the satisfaction of feeling that, while he 
was raising the position of his ' own govern- 
ment among the states of India, he was indi- 
rectly contributing to the peace and happiness 
of others. 


OHAPTEE XVII. 

AFFAIRS OF OtJDE — ^SnmOElt OF MB. OBEBBT — COMMONIOATIONS BETWEEN THE GOVBBNOR- 
OENERAB AND THE NABOB VIZIER — THE VIZIER’S CONTEMPLATED RESIGNATION — MALAD- 
MINISTRATION OP OUDE— MR. HENRT WELLESLEY NEGOTIATES THE CESSION OF TERRITOBY 
IN DISCHARGE OP BRITISH CLAIMS — GOVERNOR-GENERAL VISITS THE NORTHERN PR0VIN0E3 
— ^INTERVIEW WITH THE VIZtER — ^.ARRANGEMENT IVITH THE NABOB OP PUREUCKABAD. 


Attention must now be (xirried b.ack to the 
commencement of the Marquis Wellesley’s 
administration, and diverted from the southern 
to the northern parts of India. In Oude the 
rightful soverei^ had been placed on the 
mnsnud ,* but in other respects, all vras em- 
barrassment and disorder. The British subsidy 
was always in arrear, while the most frightful 
extortion was practised in the realization of 
the revenue. Justice was unknown ; the army 
w.as a disorderly mass, formidable only to the 
power whom it professed to serve. These 
evils of native growth wore aggravated by the 
presence of an extmordin.ny number of Euro- 
pean adventurers, most of whom were as 
destitute of clmmcter and principle ns they 
were of property. It is worthy of remark, 
that an ill-governed Indian state is precisely 
the place which a disreputable chiss of Euro- 
peans find the most suitable to the exercise of 
their talents. To all these points, as well as 
to the extraordinary degree of power, far too j 
great for a subject, possessed by Almas, the 
attention of the governor-general was turned 
soon after his arrival, and his views were thus 
explained in a letter dated a few months after 
that event, and addressed to the resident at 
Lucknow. “ The necessity of providing for 
the defence of the Carnatic, and for the early 
revival of our alliances in the peninsuLa, as 
well as for the seasonable reduction of the 
growing influence of France in India, has not 
admitted either of my visiting Oude, or of my 
turning my undivided attention to the reform 
of the vizier’s affiiirs. There are, however, 
two or three lending considerations in the state 
of Oude to which I wish to direct your par- 
ticular notice, intending at an early period to 
enter fully into the arrangements in which 
they must terminate. Whenever the death of 
Almas shall happen, an opportunity will oSer 
of securing the ben^ts of Lord Teignmouth’s 
treaty, by provisions which seem necessary for 


the purpose of realizing the subsidy under all 
contingencies. The Company ought to suc- 
ceed to the power of Almas, and the manage- 
ment, if not the sovereignty, of that part of 
the Doab which he now rents, ought to be 

E laced in our hands, a proportionate reduction 
eing made from the subsidy. The efiect of 
such an arrangement would not be confined 
to the improvement of our security for the 
subsidy; the strength of our north-western 
frontier would also be greatly increased. On 
the other hand, in the event of Almas’s death, 
we shall have to apprehend either the danger- 
ous power of a successor equal to him in 
talents and activity, or the weakness of one 
inferior in both, or the division of the country 
among a variety of renters. In the first case 
we should risk internal commotion; fn the 
two latter, the frontier of Oude would be con- 
siderably weakened against the attacks either 
of the Abdnlli or any other invader. The only 
remedy for these evils will be the possession 
of the Doab, fixed in the hands of our govern- 
ment. The stote of the vizier’s own troops is 
another most pressing evil. To yon I need 
not enlarge on their inefficiency and insub- 
ordination. My intention is to persuade his 
exoeliency at a proper season to disband the 
whole of his army, with the exception of such 
port of it as may be necessary for the purposes 
of state, or of the collection of the revenue. 
Some expedient must be devised for providing 
a maintenance for such leaders and officers as 
from their birth or habits cannot easily be 
divested of their military pretensions (I do not 
say military character, for I do not believe 
that any sn^ description of men exist at 
Lucknow), 'v^ the place of the armed rabble 
which now alarms the vizier and invites his 
enemies, I propose to substitute an increased 
number of the Company’s regiments of infimtry 
and aavalry, to be relieved from time to time, 
and to be paid by his excellency.” In addition 
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to the measures noticed in the nliovo extract, 
the govei-Dor-general meditated the relief of 
the country from tlio host of Europeans who 
had fixed upon it as their prey. These he 
proposed to disperse hy as summary a process 
of ejection as should be consistent with 
humanity. 

Before these designs could ho put in course 
of execution, a tragical occurrence, arising out 
of the disputed claim to the musnud of Oudo, 
displayed witliout disguise the character of the 
pretender, who had been dispossessed by Lord 
Teignmouth. Vizier Ali had been allowed to 
reside at Benares, a place singularly ill-choseu 
with reference to his pretensions and character, 
and from which the new govornoi>general, 
with sufBcient reason, determined to remove 
him. His numerous retinue had more than 
once disturbed the peace of the city ; and the 
ordinary military force stationed there was 
not deemed suificient to guard against the 
danger either of commotion or escape. It was 
also understood that Vizier Ali had despatched 
a vaheel with presents to the Afighan prince, 
Zemaun Shah ; and it was justly inferred that 
he would not fail to turn to his advantage any 
opportunity that might be afforded by the 
approach of the shah, and the consequent 
employment of the British troops at a distance. 
'Saadut Alihad applied for his removal; and, 
independently of this, such a step was ob- 
viously called for by sound policy. Mr. Ohep y, 
the British agent, was accordinglplnsSr^ted 
to signify to Vizier AU the govemor-gcneral’s 
intention that he should transfer his residence 
to the 'ricinity of Calcutta ; at the same time 
assuring him that no diminution of his allow- 
ances or appointments would be attempted, 
and that at his new abode he would neither 
he subjected to any additional restraint, nor 
. denied any indulgence which he had been 
-..‘i,omed to enjoy at Benares. "When this 
' mmunication was made. Vizier Ali expressed 

but reluctance to the required change. Tliis 
' 1 been expected ; hut in a short time his 
feelings appeared to have undergone great 
alteration. He ceased to manifest any dislike 
to removal, and seemed perfectly satisfied with 
the assumnees which he had received of con- 
tinued attention and indulgence. The conduct 
of Mr, Clierry towards Vizier Ali is represented 
to have been kind, delicate, and conciliatoty ; 
and the latter, so far from affording any ground 
for suspicion, had uniformly professed to enter- 
tain towards the British agent feelings of 
affootionate gratitude, . But the part which 
Mr. Cherry’s official duty had imposed on him, 
in relation to the deposition of Vizier Ali, had 
fixed in the mind of that person the deepest 
hatred. _ Mr. Cherry was warned of this, but 
unhivppily the warning was disregarded. Pru- 
dence and the orders of government alike 
counselled precaution, hut none was taken. 
A visit which Vizier Ali made, nccomp.anicd 
by his suite, to the British agent, afforded the 
means of accomplishing the meditated revenge. 
He had engaged himself to breakfast with 


Mr. Cheny, and tho parties met in apparent 
amity. The usuiil compliments were ex- 
changed. Vizier Ali then began to expatiato 
on his wrongs ; and having pursued -this sub- 
ject for some time, ho suddenly rose with his 
attendants, and put to death Mr. Oheray and 
Captain Conway, an English oBiccr who hap- 
{ffinctl to bo present. The assassins then rushra 
out, and mooting another Englishman named 
Graham, they added him to ,the list of their 
victims. They thence proceeded to the house 
of Mr. Davis, judge and magistrate, who had just 
time to remove his family to an upper terrace, 
which could only be reached hy a very narrow 
staircase. At the top of this stiiircose Mr. 
Davis, armed with a spear, took his post, and 
so successfully did ho defend it, that the 
assailants, after seveml attempts to dislodge 
him, were compelled to retire without effecting 
their object. The benefit derived from the 
resistance of this intrepid man extended be- 
yond his own family : the delay thereby occa- 
sioned afforded to the rest of the English in- 
habitants opportunity of esc,aping to the place 
where the troops stationed for the protection 
of the city were encamped. ‘ General Erskine, 
on learning what had occurred, despatched a 
party to the relief of Mr, Davis, and Vizier 
Ali thereupon retired to his 'own residence. 
This, after some resistance, was forced, but 
not until its master had made his escape, with 
most of his principal adherents. No further 
measures seem to have been taken till the 
following morning, when a party of ciw.alry 
was despatched after him ; hut the rapidity of 
his movements, and the advantoge which he 
had gained hy the delay of pursuit, rendered 
the attempt to overtake him ineffectual. 

The miscreant found refuge in the terri- 
tories of the rajah of Bhotwul, a chief tributaiy 
both to the vizier and the r.ajah of Nep<aul, 
at which latter place the rajah of Bhotwul 
was at the time in durance. By his repre- 
sentatives, however. Vizier Ali was hospitably 
received, and allowed to take means for con- 
siderably increasing tho number of his fol- 
lowers. The British government remonstrated 
with the rajah of Nepaul against this conduct 
of the riijah of Bhotwul’s dependents, and- tho 
remonstriince produced such demonstrations 
on the part of tho person to whom it was 
addressed, ns led Vizier Ali to conclude that 
Bhotwul was no longer an eligible place of 
residence. Tlie strength which he had ac- 
quired enabled him to display a bold front, 
and ho advanced into Gomokpore, whither a 
detachment of tho Company’s troops had 
marched. With these a skirmish took place, 
to the disadvantage of Vizier Ali. His fol- 
lowers then began to drop' off, and he would 
probably have been taken, but for the treachery 
of a body of the ■vizier’s troops who had been 
stationed to intercept him . Piissing along the 
foot of the northern hills, ho succeeded. in 
reaching Jyneghur, whore ho ■was received, 
but placed under restraint. It bein^; suggested 
by Captain Collins, tlio British resident ■with 
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Sciinlin, tlinl Uio rajMi of Jjucghnr might be 
induced, by. the offer of n considcmblc rewnn], 
to Eurrondcr ins visitor, tliot officer was in- 
structed to open n negotintion fur tiio purpose. 
The task ums not unattended witii diiliculty. 
Tiic law of honour, as understood at Jjne- 
ghtir, stood in the way of giving up to his 
pursucni oven a murderer. On tho other 
iiand, the rajah's appetite for wealth was 
violently stimulated by the largo sum offered 
b}' Colonel Collins ns the prico of tho transfer 
of tho jicrson of Virier Ali into his keeping. 
A compromise was at length cffuctcd. Vizier 
Ali was given ui>, on condition that his life 
should be spared, and that bis limbs should 
not bo disirraccd by chains. Sonio of his 
nccompliccsliad previously suffered the punish- 
ment duo to their crimes. The great criminal 
escaped through tho scruples of tho rajah of 
Jyneghur. Tiioso scruples, however, did not 
prevent his relieving his guest of tho charge 
of a quantity of jewels. Tliis .acquisition, with 
the sum obtained from the English, probabl)' 
consoled the rajah for the slight taint which 
his honour had incurred. 

Iho views which llio governor-general had 
jircviously propounded to the resident at 
Lucknow were subsequently directed to bo 
prcs.'^cd upon the attention of the vizier. It 
was justly urged that tho al.arm created by the 
recent approach of Zemaun Shah ought to, 
operate as an inducement to employ the EC.a.son 
of repose afforded by his retirement in provid- 
ing such cffeclu.al means of resistance ns might 
bo suQicicnt to .avert tho apprehension of future 
d.angcr. The rnilitar}’ establishment of tho 
vizier w.a.s admitted, by himself, to bo usclc.ss 
for the pujKisc of defence. It w.as worse than 
useless ; for .at tho moment when tho presence 
of the liritish force had been required to make 
a fomiid.aiilo demonstration on tlic frontier, it 
had been found necessary to retain a part of it 
in the capital to protect the person and autho- 
rity of tho prince from tho excesses of his own 
disaffected and disorderly troops. Tlio con- 
clusion which this state of things suggested to 
the governor-general was unanswerable. " The 
inference to be drawn from theso events,” said 
he, “ is obviously that tho defence of his ex- 
cellency’s dominions against foreign attack, as 
well ns their intcrn.al tranquillity, can only be 
secured by a reduction of his own useless, if 
not daogerou.«, troops, and by a proportionate 
augmentation of tho British force in his pay. ” 

A change which not long aftcrw.ards took 
place in tho oiEco of resident at Lucknow 
c.auscd some delay in the communication of tho 
govemor-generafs views to tho vizier. 2il]> 
Luinsd onwas succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott, who boro a letter from Sir AInred Clarke, 
then holding the olEcc of vice-president in Ben- 
g.al, c.alling attention to the necessity of mili- 
tary refonn. A favourablo opportunity for 
presenting tho letter was offered by the vizier’s 
complaints of tho turbulent and disorderly 
state of some of his battalions. Of this Colonel 
Scott took advantage ; and tho prince, on read- 


ing tho lottor, declared his thorough concur- 
rence in the sentiments which it contained. 
The resident thereupon pressed an e.arly con- 
sideration of tho subject, and requested that 
tho result might be cominunic.atcd to him as 
soon ns possible. Ho, at tho s.aino time, sug- 
gested tho propriety of prep.aring certain state- 
ments of the number and expense of tho troops 
of every description cinplo}'ed by tho vizier. 

Mora than twenty d.ays passed without any 
satisfactory notico of this communic.ation, 
Tho resident then pressed for the appointment 
of a day for tho discussion of tho subject, .and 
a day was fixed. On its arriv.al, howovor, 
nothing could bo drawn from tho vizier but 
tho most vnguo and dark intimations of his 
views and feelings. He observed, that the 
measure proposed was not impractic.ablc, but 
such ns ho hoped might bo accomplished ; but 
ho added, that ho had a propos.al to m.ake, con- 
nected with his own case, the prosperity of bis 
government, and tho happiness of his subjects, 
and which, in its operation, could bo prejudi- 
cial to no one ; but all intimation of its nature 
or character ho deferred till an expected visit 
of tho govornor-gcnoml to Lucknow, or till tho 
execution of tho projected measure was com- 
mitted to the resident. No representations 
eould induce him to explain ; but ho promised 
to visit tho resident on a future d.ay, and die- 
tato n memorandum. Ho came, but tho mat- 
ter dictated for report to tho governor-general 
proved to be nothing moro than a repetition 
of what he had stated on the former day. Tho 
resident entered into arguments to show tho 
propriety of separating the two projects, ns tho 
reform of tho military department must bo 
greatly protracted if it were made dependent 
on tho acceptance of the vizier's unexplained 
! propos.al. Un that proposal it w.as urged no 
I determination could bo formed for a consider- 
I able time, inasmuch as tho governor-general’s 
presence at Lucknow could not bo immediate, 
and it w.as not to bo expected that ho would 
delegate powers for tho conclusion of an ar- 
rangement with the nature and object of which 
bo w.as toLally unacquainted. But tho vizier 
was unmoved, and the conference terminated 
without .any progress having been made in the 
negotiation. 

From tho mysterious deportment of tho 
vizier nothing could bo distinctly known of his 
wishes or intentions. All w.as left to conjec- 
ture. The re.sident believed that ho w<as 
anxious to annihilate the functions of the 
ministers, who were the ordinary organs of 
communication with the rerident, and to be- 
come tho sole executor of his own purposes. 
What those purposes were, and in wkat man- 
ner they were carried on, was m.anifest from 
tlio whole course of lie government siaar Irs 
assumption by Saaent Ali. The .appropri-'-i'’^ 
of the profits cf eppresrion h.ad beenirsiT^si 
degree chacrec, hnt no change had irie'T”'** 
for the beneSt o: the people. Tar 
and rm=nr.sapt=:ent, the 
tions wLirii cisrmced the larasu:- 
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under tlio farmer goremmont, continued to 
provnil undiminiBlicd in extent or ntrocitj, 
under tiint orSnitdul Ali. The only difTeronco 
that tlic entire fniitfl went into tiio private 
trca-Buiy of tiic aoveroi^, nnd, ns parsimony 
wan a atriking feature in Ids chnmctcr, were 
carefully hoarded by lilm. Formerly, n large 
lortion was njiproprintcd hy tlioso wlio stood 
ictwccn the jirincc nnd the people, nnd the 
part which reached the royal cotfuni was (piickly 
disfipated in wild and thoughtlen profunion. 
** 1 cannot hut feel," said Colonel Scott, *' tliat 
the min of the country, commenced In a reign 
of profusion nnd indolence, will progressively 
proceed in a reign of parsimony nnd diligence." 

The govemor-generara answer to the renro- 
pcntntions of the resident was to the effect, 
that the present condition of the government 
appeared to preclude the acquisition of the 
information necessary to the first step in the 
proposed reforms ; that it was to ho Imped an 
application addressed to the vixicr hy the go. 
vcmor-gencml, simultaneously with his com- 
munication to Colonel ficott, would remove all 
difiiculty, nnd cstahlisli the resident in the 
degree of influence nnd consideration which it 
was ncccss.aiy ho should enjoy ; hut if this ex- 
pectation should lie disappointed, the resident 
was to insist, in the name of his superior, on 
the vizier placing Ida government in such a 
state as should alTunl the requisite means of 
information, ns well as of carrying the ncces- 
sniy military reforms completely nnd speedily 
into cflcct. The nominal minister, Ifutscin 
ItezaKhan, was supposed to offer a Ear to 
tticsc results. His master withheld from him 
confidence, consideration, nnd power. His 
talents were not such ns to make it dcsimhlc 
to retain him in opposition to the wishes of the 
.yizier, and the govcmor-goncml was ready to 
assent to his removal, dne provision being made 
for. his support nnd safety, provided that his 
successor should bo a parson unequivocally 
well disposed to cultivate nnd improve the 
existing connection between the state of Oude 
•d the Company. Tlio proposed military 
■ • ui, however, was declared to ho the great 
<d immediate object of the governor-general's 
jlicitudc. This point was to bo pressed with 
unremitted earnestness, nnd the vizier's ac- 
quiescence in the ncccss.ary measures was 
expected to be totally unqualified by any con- 
ditions not necessarily connected with it. 

In answer to this letter from the governor- 
general the vizier declared that the advantages, 
both immediate and future, of a reform in bis 
military establishment 'were more strongly im- 
pressed on his own mind than on that of his 
illustrious correspondent, nnd that he would, 
without a moment's delay, consult with Colonel 
Scott upon what was practicable, nnd com- 
munic.ate the result of their joint deliberations. 
This promise was fulfilled in the manner usual 
with the vizier — ^it is unnecessary to explain 
that, in point of fact, it was not fulfilled at all. 
The promised communication of the vizier’s 
sentiments not arriving, the governor-general 


again nddrrsscd a letter to hiin, representing 
the obligation of the Company to defend the 
prince's dominions ; the infiiflicicncy for Iho 
ptirpose of tho tnimher of liritiih troops or- 
dinarily stationed within them ; the ilangcr 
impemliitg from tlio intentions of Ermaun 
Shah, ami jiowibly from otlicr sources ; the 
necessity of an augmentation of tho Ilritish 
force, and the ready mt'.ans of providing for 
tho cost hy disbanding tho diwinlerly Inl- 
tallons, which were a rourco not of strength 
hut of weaknes, Tlie letter concluded liy in- 
timating that the Eritish troops in Oude wunld 
he iinmcdiatcdy reinforced hy a portion of the 
prwosed augmentation ; the remainder were 
to follow nt a futaro period. 

Tlie justice of this mo.Tsure must 1« deter- 
mined hy the conditions of the treaty tinder 
which tho relative claims of the vizier and tho 
Ilritish government arose — its expediemy, by 
the circumstances under which it was resorted 
to. 

Tlio treaty was that concluded hy I/inl 
Teigiimouth and S-vvInt Ali on placing that 
prince upon tho throne. Tliis in«trumcnt for- 
ra.ally recognized the ohligatinn incurred by 
thcE.vt-Inilin Company under former trcatica^ 
of defending tho dominions of the vizier against 
all enemies ; it hound tho vizier to pay a spe- 
cified amount of subsidy for an EnglLsh fircc 
to he coniinu.ally stationed in bis territories, 
which force was never to be Ic.ss than fen 
thousand strong ; "fand if nt any time it should 
become neccp.saty to nngroent the troops of 
the Company in Ondo beyond the numlicr of 
thirteen thousand men, including Eoro^ieans, 
nnd nntive.s, infantry, cavalry, nnd artillery, 
tho Ifnwauh S.sadnt Ali Khan," agreed " to 
pay the actual dificrcnco ocaasioned by tho 
excess above that number." Tiro possible 
angraenhation of the force beyond thirteen 
thousand i.s hero clc.arly contemplated and 
provided for. A question arises, who was to 
judge of tho nccc.°sity 1 nnd to this the treaty 
gives no answer. If the vizier, it might 
happen that n prince who, like Kandnt Ali, 
was at oaco under the rnilncnco of an extreme 
love of money, nnd n headstrong will, might, 
with a view to the gratification of his passions, 
deny the necessity, when its cxistcnco was 
clear to every one else ; and if his denial were 
to detormino tho question, the country might 
be overrun by enemies, whoso subsequent ex- 
pulsion might occasion to tho Corap.any an 
amount of trouble and of loss whidi hotter 
provision would have averted. The Company, 
it is to bo remembered, were bound not merely 
to assist the vizier with a specified amount of 
force for tho defence of his dominions — they 
were bound efficiently to defend them_; and 
to require them to do this with a force inade- 
quate to the exigencies tof the case, wonid bo 
altogether unreasonable and absurd. Tho 
obligation to defend the territory of _0_nde 
involved, the obligation of allotting a sufiicient 
force for the duty; if thirteen thous.and men 
were insuflScien^ they were bound to employ 
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more, 'for the conntiy was to be defended his design into effect, Tme it was, that, 
absolutely and unreservedly. The obligation alarmed for the safety of his power at home, 
which the Company had undertaken was he had suddenly retreated ; but Ids return at 
therefore accompanied by the right of deter- a convenient season fvas fairly to be expected, 
mining upon the necessity for an increase of Scindia, too, was believed to cherish designs 
force. If the right rested with any other unfavourable to the peace of Oude.- The 
party, the result would be, that the Com- Robillas, always turbulent and discontented, 
pany might be lawfully called upon- to perform were ready to embark in the occupation they 
an impossibility. loved, and every part of the 'vizier’s dominions 

Some misapprehension may have arisen from was overrun with disorder, crime, misery, and 
the manner in which the operation of the disaffection. 

seventh article of Lord Teignmouth’s treaty is A new scene was now about to open at 
adverted to in the letter to the 'vizier. It is Lucknow. The 'vizier had for some time 
said : "The seventh article of the treaty been in the habit of dwelling, in his con- 
concluded with your excellency by Sir John versations 'with the British resident^ on the 
Shore, provides for the occasional augments- impossibility of his conducting the affairs of 
tion of the Company’s troops in your excel- the country. So frequently had this occurred, 
lency’s dominions.” This is not strictly accu- that the resident stated he had been led to 
rate ; the words of the treaty are, “if at any conjecture that the prince had it in contem- 
time it should become necessary to augment plation to retire from the cares and fatigues 
the troops of the Company in Oude ; ” the pro- of government. This surmise he had never 
vision is general — ^it refers not to the augmen- communicated to the governor-general, and 
'tation being either occasional or permanent, he imputes his silence to various causes — ^the 
Indeed, the piiragraph of the letter preceding apparent absurdity of the expectation, and 
that in which occurs the reference to the the countenance afforded to a contrary belief 
power of augmentation as only occasional must by the conduct of the vizier, in meditating 
have satisfied the vizier that that which was stete regulations, projecting buildings, and 
proposed was designed to be permanent. “ It making household arrangements, implying the 
mightnotbein the power of the British govern- intention permanentlyof residing at Lucknow, 
ment,” it is said, “on a sudden emergency to The time, however, arrived when Colonel 
reinforce the troops in your excellency’s coun- Scott had something more than his own con- 
try with sufficient expedition ; my firm opinion jeotures to communicate. The vizier made a 
therefore is, that the Company can in no other formalavowal of his desire and resolution to re- 
manner fulfil effectually their engagement to linquish a government which he declared him- 
' defend the dominions of your excellency self unable to manage either with satisfaction 
against all enemies,’ than by maintaining con- to himself or — and in this respect the admission 
stantly in those dominions such a force as shall was certainly as literally true as it was appa- 
at all times be adequate to your efiectual pro- rently candid — ^with advantage to his subjects, 
tection, independently of any reinforcement Colonel Scott made some remarks tending to 
which the exigency might otherwise require, show that, by following his ad'dee, the afiairs 
but which might not be disposable in proper of the countiy might be administered for the 
season,” The 'views of the governor-general benefit oftbe people, and at the same time -with 
were thus most clearly and distinctly explained, ease and reputation to the prince. The vizier 
Should it be said, that if the above con- replied that this might be so, but it was im- 
stfuction of the treaty be correct, the vizier, possible for one person to judge of the feelings 
as to the expense of 'supporting the British of another; that his mind was not disposed 
force was altogether at the mercy of the to the cares and fotigues of government ; that 
British government — this is quite true. He he was firmly disposed to -retire from them; 
placed mmself at their mercy by delegating and that, as one of his sons would be raised 
to them the defence of bis dominions. His to the musnud, his name would remain. At a 
weakness required support — ^he consented to subsequent period of the conference, he added, 
receive it from a powerful neighbour. He had that in relinquishing the government he re- 
placed himself in a condition of dependence, nonneed eveiy thought of interfering in its 
and having agi'eed to purchase certain advan- concerns, or of residing 'within its limits ; that 
tages upon certain terms, he had no right to the money he possessed was sufficient for Ms 
object to those terms being enforced. The own support, and for the attainment of ere^ 

' ' right of the English government was not in- gratification in a private station — ^wMri: wts 
deed to be pressed to its full extent -without certainly the fret ; but he desired tosifr^biie 
reason '; but if reason existed, he could not for a due provision being made for M? 
justly question its exercise. ^ and for the other branches of his fitriTyr 

This leads to the second point of inquiry — he meant to leave at Lucknow. ... 

whether at the time it was expedient to. call In reporting to the goTernorgs^^^ ije 
upon the ■vizier -to entertain an increased num- intention of the -vizier, together 
ber of British troops? and this admits of a stance of several conversations ^ 
very ready answer. Oude was menaced by on the subject. Colonel Scotis=2ST^f^ — 
Zemaun Shah, who had not only threatened points for consideration. 
in-vasion, but advanced to Lahore to cany whether it would not 
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viitlcr’B cotiRcnt could Iio olitAincd, tliivl tlio 
nbdicatioii, iiiHtcad of bciof; coniincd to hSn 
own pcrflon, nliould nlno extend to liio ])OBlcritv. 
In connection witli this iiU('gciition, it is right 
to slntc, thnl liiongh tho vixior Imd sons, ndno 
of them wore lo^dtimnte. Another question 
raised by tho resident related to tlio u!Riios.al 
of tho trenBuro loft by tho former vir.icr. Tide 
had bcon removed by Saadiit AH from tho 
public treasuty to tho fumnlo npartmentn of 
iuB palaco, and itwaa conjectured that this 
atop might havo been tahen in conlomplatiou 
of tho design of relinquishing tho government. 
Tho dobtfi of tho vizier’a brother, to whose 
placo and troasurc Kaadut AH had succeeded, 
woTO considemldc,' and no part of them had 
been paid. Salaries wero duo to piiblio scr* 
vants, and a considerable amount of allowances 
to pensioners. All thcBO claims it was pro* 
bablo Saadut Ali meant to evade. Colonel 
Scott had rccommoudcd that tho vizier should 
himself write to the governor-general. This 
ho declined, on tho mund that there was no 
one about him to whom ho could confide so 
dcliaato an aiTnir ; and he desired the resident 
to draw up a paper in Persian, embodying the 
views of tho prince an proviously exphained, 
for transmisaion to tho governor-general, 
which was accordingly done. It ib unnecessary 
to tmeo minutely tho proceedings which fol- 
lowed. It will bo Bufliuionl to slate that, in 
rcfcrcnco to tho v.arious communic-slions which 
ho had received, tho governor-general trans- 
mitted a series of inatnictiona to tho resident, 
a' draft of a proposed treaty, and a paper 
explanatory of tho views of tho British govern- 
ment, specially intended for tho pcru5.al of the 
vizier. Tho tendency of thcBo documents was 
rather to discoumgo tho meditated step of 
abdic.ation than otherwise. Tlio governor- 
general saw that many advantages would 
result from it, if tho entiro administration of 
tho government, civil and militaiy, were 
transferred to tho Company j but ho saw also 
hnf. the rc.a1ization of those advantages would 
. greatly impeded if the abdication of S-aadut 
was to bo followed by tho establishment 
^ >f aeucccssor. Tlio certainty that the evils 
by which tho country was alilictcd would be 
continued under such an aTrangement, and the 
possible inconvcnicnccB to Saadut Ali himself, 
were pointed out, and tho representation was 
fatal to the vizier’s resolution. Ilo rejected 
tho condition proposed to bo attached to his 
rctii^emont, and declared that, as the appoint- 
m'ent of a successor w.a8 objected to, ho wps 
ready to abandon his design, and retain the 
chargooftho government. Whetherhe had over 
entertained any sincoro intention of relinquish- 
ing it, is a question on which it is iinpossiblD 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 

The delivery of tho letter to tho vizier, 
announcing the march of a body of tho Com- 
pany's troops to augment tho British force in 
' Oudo, bad been deferred ponding tho proceed- 
ings arising out of tho vizier’s professed desire 
to abdicate. When that iirojcct was aban- 


doned, the letter was prcscntcil. Tlio proposed 
rciiifurcomcnl also marched without further 
delay, and after mtiUijilicd suhterfiigcs and 
evasimm on the ^inrt of tho vizier, tho process 
of dishamting hts disorderly battalions com- 
inciiccd. Tlienccomplishincnt of thisneceesary 
measure required much care to avcrtdangoroiis 
conrequctices ; iiut tho requisite care was not 
wanting, and the British autlmritics talcing an 
interest in tho inspection of tho accounts, and 
tho duo dischargo of arrears, tho Imsincrs pro- 
cccdcal with ic'S dilliciilty tlwii rould have 
been anliciti.atrd, and without any dislurkmco 
of rerioiis cbaractcr. 

WiHo romo progrer-s was thus malcing in 
refonning tiie mitilary afTairs ofOude, its civil 
government rf-mainc'] in tlio same wretched 
circumstances by wliich it had ever been 
chametorized. 'J'ho vizier tool; advantage ol 
this to iiitimalo the prolttbility of an approach- 
ing failure of his engagements with the British 
government This step accelerated a mwuto 
really necessary and imiiortant, bnt wblch the 
vizier was most especially anxious to postp'jno 
•—an inquiry into thocauroof that ini»ctyand 
disorder which was universally spread over tho 
fertile country subject to bis ndminlstraUon. 
Tliat cause, a.s jiointed out by tbe gnvemor- 
genoral, w.as tbe government. Adverting to 
tbe communication from tlio vizier, the gover- 
nor-general, in aildrcsdng Colonel Scott, says : 
•* Had the territories of Oudo been subject to 
tbe frequent or occasional dev.astations of an 
enemy— -Imd they liccn visited by unfavoumblo 
scasonn, or by other calamities which impair 
the public pronperitpr, the rapid decline of tho 
vizier's revenues might Im imputed to other 
c.auscs thau a defective administration. But 
no such calamitous visitations have .afllicted 
the province of Ondc, while, in consequence 
of tho protection which it derives from tho 
presence of tho British forces, it has been 
mainbained, together with all the Company’s 
posscsBions on this side of India, in tho uiiin- 
tcmiptcd enjoyment of peace. A defective 
administration of the govcminenl Ls therefore 
tho only c.ansc which can have pro<lnccd so 
marked a diiTorcncc between the state of his 
excellency’s dominions and that of the conti- 
guous temtorios of the Company. While the 
territories of tlio Company have been advanc- 
ing progressively during the last ten years 
in prosperity, population, .and opulence, the 
dominions of tho vizier, though enjoying equal 
adv,antagcs of tranquilUty and security, have 
rapidly and progressively declined.” A detail 
of particniars would amply Imar ontthc general 
reumrks above quoted. " I havo repeatedly 
represented to your excellency," stud tho 
governor-general, addressing tho vizier, “ 
cfTccts of the ruinous expedient of anticipating 
tho collccHoiis— the destructive practico of 
realizing them by force of arms — the annu.al 
diminution of tho jumna of the country — tho 
precarious tenure by which tho annuls and 
farmers hold their possessions — tho misery of 
tho lower classes of tho people, absolutely 
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(occluded from the pToieotion of the govern- 
ment — and the utter inECcurity of life and 
property throughout the province of Oude.” 
These positions are illustrated by reference to 
facts then of recent occurrence ; and the repre- 
•sentatioh being addressed to the vizier, the 
truth of the alleged facts would have been 
impugned had it been possible. The vizier, 
indeed, had admitted the miserable condition 
of his revenue administration ; and all autho- 
rities concur in exhibiting the state of his 
dominions as little removed from complete 
anarchy. Under these circumstances the con- 
tinued payment of the British subsidy could 
not reasonably be relied upon; and the vizier' 
himself had, by his own suggestions, lent 
encouragement to those apprehensions which, 
on other grounds, there was abundant reason 
to entertain. 

It bas been seen that, at an early period of 
his administration, the Marquis Wellesley had 
been impressed with the necessity of obtuning 
territorial security for a part, at least, of the 
vizier’s pecuniary, engagements with the Bri- 
tish government. The desire of abdication, 
which at one time the vizier entertained or 
affected to entertsdn, suggested another mode 
of arrangement, which the governor-general 
now instructed the resident at Lucknow to 
- press upon the consideration of the prince. 
This -was the entire transfer of the government 
of the country, civil as well as military, to the 
Company, under suitable provisions for the 
maintenance of the -rizier and his family. 
Colonel Scott was directed to prepare the 
draft of a treaty for this purpose, on the 
model of the treaty concluded with the rajah 
of Tanjore and that proposed to the vizier at 
the period of his meditated abchcation. In 
framing such a treaty, the resident was in- 
structed to keep in view its primary objects — 
the abolition of abuses, and the substitution 
of “a wise and benevolent plan of govern- 
ment, (Kdculated to inspire the people with 
confidence in the security of property and of 
life; to encourage industry; to protect the 
fimits of honest labour, and to establish order 
and submission to the just authority of the 
state, on the sofid foundiktions of gratitude 
for benefits received and expectation of con- 
tinued security but he 'was, at the same 
time, to defer to the inclinations and prejudices 
of the -vizier, as far as might be compatible 
with the attainment of the main objects of the 
treaty. The draft, when prepared, -was to be 
submitted to the -vizier. If on recei-ring it he 
might manifest any disposition to accede to 
its general principles, but should desire some 
particular modific.vtions, his suggestions were 
to be reserved for the decirion of the governor- 
general. But as it was obviously more probable 
that he wo-uld reject the proposal altogether, 
this result was provided for. In that case the 
resident was to fall back on the plan which 
the governor-general had entertained from the 
moment of his entering on the duties of his 
ofiSce, and probably from au earlier period. 
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{The vizier was to be informed that the funds 
for the regular payment of the subsidy must 
be placed -without delay beyond the hazard of 
failure, and for this purpose the cession of 
territory of adequate extent was to be re- 
quired. The doab, including the tribute from 
Furruckabad, was to form part of the territory 
to be thus demanded, and Bohilcund -was 
pointed out as an eli^ble addition. The pos- 
session of these provinces by the English would 
tend to remove -the vizier &om foreign con- 
nections and foreign sources' of danger; and 
it was suggested that their transfer would be 
less mortifying to him than that of any other 
portions of his dominions, inasmuch as they 
were not part of the more ancient possesrions 
of his house, but had been acquired for it by 
the British arms. 

The absence of the virier on a hunting 
excursion, and the subsequent celebration of a 
Mahometon festival, delayed for some time 
the execution of the orders of the governor- 
general. 'When the draft of the proposed 
treaty -was at length submitted to the vizier, 
his deportment was such as afforded no clue 
to his probable dedsion. He received the 
draft, with a letter addressed to him by the 
governor-general, without any manifestotion 
of emotion, and engaged to communicate with' 
Colonel Scott on the subject as soon as he 
should have fully considered it. Two ^ys 
afterwards a second conference took place, 
when the vizier, though he did not positively 
reject the first proposal — ^that of the total 
relinquishment of the government of Oude to 
the Company— displayed a strong repugnance 
to it. Colond Scott endeavoured to reconcile 
him to the arrangement by an appeal to his 
p.vtriotic feelings, but the attempt -was a 
failure. The resident having suggested that 
the sacrifice of feeling on the part of the 
vizier would be compensated by the satisiac- 
tion which be would derive from witness- 
ing the increasing prosperity of the country 
and the happiness of the people under the 
management of the British government, the 
prince answered -with great candour, -that, 
under the circumstances in which he should be 
placed, the contemplation of these things 
would not afford him the smallest gratification. 
He referred to a letter of advice addressed 
to his predecessor by Lord Cornwallis, which 
though it contained strong recommendations 
I for the introduction of -various reforms in the 
different branches of government^ left the exe- 
cution of the proposed measures to the hands of 
the -vizier and his ministers. To this there -was 
an obvious answer. Lord Com-wallis quitted 
India in August, 1793 : the conversation in 
which his advice was thus referred to took 
place on the 26tii Eebruaiy, ISOl. The interval 
was little less than eight years, and not one 
step had been taken, either by the reigning 
-vizier or his predecessor, towards carrying 
into effect any portion of the salutary sug- 
gestions offered to them. This, as the resi- 
den argued, showed either that the advice 
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wns disregarded, or that the power of acting 
upon it was wanting, the latter supposition 
being countenanced by the desire which the 
vizier had some time before professed to nbdi> 
cate. The vizier further represented that his 
own payments of subsidy had been punctual, 
while those of his predecessor had been irre- 
gular; and he urged that it would be time 
enough to demand security when failure ac- 
tually took place. To this it was answered, 
that if that period were waited for, it would 
then not be within the reach of human \risdom 
or power to retrieve the afiairs of an exhausted 
and depopulated country. The vizier might 
have been reminded of his own expressed 
apprehension of its approach. 

After making some remarks on the pro- 
posed establishment of courts of justice, to 
which the prince seemed to entertain great 
dislike, he requested to be -furnished, on a 
future day, with some account of the second 
proposal — ^that which was confined to the de- 
mand of territory as a security for the claims 
of the British government, which was afforded. 
Being now in possession of the entire views of 
the governor-general, the vizier formally and 
distinctly rejected both branches of the alter- 
n.ative submitted to him. He could not, he 
said, with his own hands, exclude himself fiom 
his patrimonial dominions, for,” he naively 
asked, “what advantage should Z derive from 
so doing t" — nor could ho consent to any posi- 
tive territorial cession by way of security for 
the British subsidy ; and the rc-ason assigned 
for this refusal is truly wonderful, when con- 
sidered in rohation to the character and con- 
duct of the vizier. “ I expect,” said he, “ to 
derive the most substantial profits from Mng- 
ing into a flourishing condition this country, 
which h.as so long been in a state of waste 
and ruin ; by a separation of territory my 
hopes of these substantial profits would bo 
entirely cut off.” The governor-general in 
reply addressed a letter to the vizier, tender- 
ing again the two proposals for acceptance, 
.nd answering at great length the objections 
the prince, showing that there was no hone 
the .abolition of the mass of abuses by 
which the country was overrun but in its 
transfer to the British government ; and whe- 
ther this desirable event should take place or 
not, exhibiting the right of that government 
to demand adequate security that its interests 
should not bo involved in the general ruin. 
“It would be vain and fruitless,” said the 
governor-general, “to attempt this arduous 
task” — that of thorough and eifectual reforma- 
tion — “ by partial interference, or by imperfect 
modifications of a system of which every 
principle is founded in error and impolicy, 
and every instrument tainted with injustice 
and corruption. After long and mature dcli- 
l>«Tation," he continued, “I offer to your 
fxcfllcncy a Tcncw.vl of rny former declaration, 
that the province of Oudo cannot otherwise 
I'o prc»':rve<l than by the gradual and regular 
c>|>c.*at:on ofaryitcmofadministration founded 


on principles of substantial justice and of com- 
prehensive policy, and enforced by all the 
power and energy of the English government.” 
After illustrating some of the advantages of 
this plan, he added, “but whatever may 'to 
your excellency’s sentiments with regard to, 
the first proposition, the right of the Company 
to demand a cession of territory adequate to 
the security of the funds necessary for defray, 
ing the expense of our defensive engagements 
with your excellency is indisputable.” That 
right was rested principally upon the notorious 
fiict, that the evils and abuses of the eidsting 
system of administration had greatly impaired 
the resources of the state, and the well- 
grounded inference that the causes of decay 
would continue to operate with increased and 
accelerated effect, until ultimately the prince 
should become unable to fulfil his engagements 
vrith the Company. The pretended expecta- 
tions of the vizier were justly met by an 
inquiry, whether he oonld reasonably hope to 
induce the governor-general, by this rmsup- 
ported assertion, to rest the interests of tho 
Company in the province of Oude on a foun- 
dation BO precarious and inseenreas the expec- 
tation of an improvement obstructed by tho 
whole system of the vizier’s government, and 
by every relative circnmstance in the state of 
his affiiirs. 

The vizier continued to withhold his assent 
to either proposal, and to endeavour, by a 
resort to all possible arts of evasion and delay, 
to defer the final settlement of the questions 
at issue between the British government and 
himself. At last ho detertnined on a list of 
conditions or stipulations, to which ho desired 
the assent of the governor-general before 
agreeing to the required cession of territory. 
They were in number eighteen, and related to 
a great variety of subjects. The first was a 
very characteristic one. It referred to the 
payment of the debts of Azofif-abDowlah, for 
which the vizier congratulated himself ho was 
not accountable, and, moreover, avowed that 
ho was unable to provide ; and, referring to 
the non-responsibility of the Company, seemed 
to infer that their government would confirm 
tho exemption which he claimed for himself. 
Other of the vizier’s demands pointed in tho 
same direction. Tho fonrth would appear, on 
a cursory reading, to be little more than idle 
verbiage; but it had a deep and important 
meaning. It ran thus; — “Whatever here- 
ditaiy rights of this state descended to tho late 
Hawaub AzofT-al-Dowlah now devolve upon 
mo his 8accc.qsor ; let me enjoy such rights 
exclusively, and lot all tho inheritances of my 
ancestors and tho whole of tho rights attacheu 
to my family centre in me, and let no person 
interfere in or .assume them.” Colonel Skott 
w.as siifficicnlly acquainted with native diplo- 
nj.acy, and with the character of tho vizier, to 
bo induced to suspect that more xras meant 
than met the eye. noimngined that it might 
bo intended, to recognize the right ot the vizier 
to appropriate tho property of tho Bho Begum, 
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nuti, with i>omo ho.iit.'ition, ihia construction 
was ncknowlodgcd by n moulary retained % 
the vizier to bo the correct one. 

Ttiis was, therefore, an indication of a design 
on the p.art of the prince to resort to tiio same 
means of enriching his treasury wiiich had 
been practised by iiis predecessor under the 
patronage of Warren Hastings. It w.as be- 
lieved that, in addition to the strong appetite 
for accumulation which tiic vizier manifested 
nt ail times and under all circmnsbinccs, there 
w.as a peculi.ar re.ason for the attention which 
he thus bestowed on the reputed wealth of the 
begum. With the view, probably, of securing, 
during her own life, the enjoyment of that 
wc.alth, she h.ad propo.scd to the British govern- 
ment to make the Company her heir. The 
imprudence of the begum, or of some of her 
dependants, had, it was supposed, sutfered the 
secret to reach the c.arB of tlio vizier, and the 
mysterious article by wiiich he sought to 
fortify his claims to succeed to all that was 
enjoyed or inherited by his predecessor was 
apprehended to have been the result. The 
resident very fairly took occasion to contrast 
this article with the first, in which ho dis- 
cLaimed the debts of the prince whom ho suc- 
ceeded. He claimed all the property which 
his predecessor possessed, or to wnich ho was 
entitled, but he would have nothing to do with 
tliat prince’s liabilities. Colonel Scott inquired 
by what rule of equity the debtor and creditor 
sides of the account were to bo thus separated, 
but it docs not appear that ho received any 
answer. The fifth article was not dissimilar 
in its object from th.at by which it w.a5 pre- 
ceded. It w.as wide and sareeping in its 
range : — “ Should any person," it ran, ** have 
obUiincd, or hcrcafier obt.ain, by brc.ach of 
tnist or other means, possession of specie or 
property belonging to this cirx»r, let no one 
obstruct my taking back such property or 
specie.” Ustensibly this was not open to 
objection. No one could properly desire to 
protect the possession of property fraudulently 
obtained ; but the effect of the provision would 
have been to secure to the vizier the power of 
subjecting whom he plc.ascd to those mc.an8 of 
pressure by which Oriental potentates arc 
accustomed to relievo wealthy subjects of a 
portion of their treasure. During the con- 
fusion that succeeded the death of AzoiT-al- 
DowLah, and continued through the short reign 
of Vizier All, it w.as suspected that much 
vailuable property had been c<arried away from i 
the private treasmy, jewel-office, and ward-] 
robe ; and the suspicion was probably well ' 
founded. The British authorities did not wish 
to ^ve impunity to these thefts, nor to screen 
from punishment those by whom it was 
merited; but neither did th^ wish 'to let 
loose on eveiy person whom the vizier might 
think a fit subject for experiment, the processes 
by which are tested the possession of property, 
and the degree in which the possessor is endued 
with the power of tenacity. Colonel Scott 
desired that the su^eoted persons might be 


pointed out, but ho condemned tho design of 
involving eveiy person about tho court in 
vcx.atious accusations. Tho thirteenth of tho 
required stipulations was not less mysterious 
than some of those which had preceded it. It 
commenced with this recital ; — "Some ntrange- 
ment among the servants of the circar (state) 
calcukatcd to diminish my expenses will become 
indispensable ; and to obviate disturbance^ it 
will become necessary to return such numbers 
only as can bo paid monthly and regularly.” 
These premises were followed by a v'eiy per- 
emptory conclusion and a very sweeping 
demand : — " Tliis arrangement can only be 
effected by dismission, and I desire that no 
intercession be made for any person whatever.” 
Who were the persons destined for dismission, 
and thus excluded from the benefit of interces- 
sion! Whomsoever tho vizier pleased— his 
brothers — the begum — tho family of the de- 
cc.ascd vizier — tho public serv.'ints of the state, 
and all persons holding jaghircs or enjoying 
pensions. These provisions were intended to 
afford tho vizier a field for plunder. There 
were others, designed to seenre to him the 
privilege of misgoverning his dominions with- 
out lot or molestation. It was required that 
all correspondence should in future be carried 
on directly between tho governor-general or 
the resident on tho one part, and the vizier on 
tho other, to tho exclusion of the ministers of 
the latter — " since tho present practice,” B.aid 
tho prince, “is apt to render such people con- 
tumacious.” The resident was to shut his ears 
to everything but what the vizier chose should 
enter them ; “ Lot the resident,” be said, 
“cordially and with sincerity uniting with 
me, pay no sort of attention to the representa- 
tions of evcnt-Ecarching, self-interested per- 
sons.” Farther it was demanded, that the 
British troops to be paid by the vizier should 
remain permanently in the ceded countries, 
and that no interference, except in the way of 
advice, should take place in “any one” of the 
affairs — such were the vizier’s words — of his 
government. Some of the proposed conditions 
would seem almost to have been framed irith 
tho intention of offering personal ofience tothe 
governor-general. The imputations conveyed 
in the following passages could not be mis- 
understood : — “ \^en the matters now under 
discussion shall have been finally adjusted, 
according to what his lordship has written, let 
no fresh claims, of whatever sort, be advanced 
— let no incre.ass be demanded.” And again 
— ^“Let the engagements entered into between 
bis lordship and this circar be firm and per- 
manent, and let such a treaty be now drawn 
up, that no governor-general, who shall here- 
after be appointed to the charge of the Com- 
pany’s a&irs, may have it in his power to 
alter, change, or infringe the said treaty.” Of 
the affronts thus offered to himself the governor- 
general took no notice ; but he rejected the 
whole of the proposed conditions, partly on the 
ground that the demand made on behalf of the 
Company being a matter of right, compliance 
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ought to bo Tiiisbncbicd ■with nny condition^ 
even though they should be unobjectionable, 
nnd partly because the conditions proposed, so 
far from being of this character, ■vrerc calcu- 
lated to hring disgrace on the British name, 
and ruin to the honour of thcrizicr, the dignity 
and security of his relations, and the happiness 
of his subjects. Adverting to the articles 
which manifested more especially the vizier’s 
dislike of British interference, the governor- 
general said : “ From these articles it appears 
that the nawanb vizier has alrcadj* forgotten 
• that the safety of his person and the existence 
ol his government have been maintained ex- ! 
clusively by the British power, and by the 
jwesence of British troops. His excellency j 
now seems disposed to gratify his unw.arrant- 
able suspicions at the hazard of the continu- 
ance of his authority over his subjects, and | 
even of his personal safety, by removing the 
British forces from his territories, and by con- 
fiding his government and his life to those 
whose treason had repeatedly endangered 
both.” Passing on to the articles which were 
designed to gratify the vizier’s avarice, the 
governor-general thus expressed his opinion 
with regard to them: “The object of those 
articles appears to be, under the shelter of the 
British name to cancel all the pnblic debts of 
the state of Onde ; to defrand and plunder the 
ancient and venerable remains of the family 
and household of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, together 
with whatever is respectable amoag the sur- 
viving relations and mends of the late Nawauh 
Azoff-al-Howlah ; to involve the whole nohilify 
and gentry of Onde in vexaUous accnsatioijs 
and extensive prosc:riptions ; to deprive the 
established dependants and pensioners of the 
state of the means of subsistence ; to frus- 
trate every institution founded in the pie^, 
munificence, or charity of preceding govern- 
ment^ and to spread over the whole country 
a general ^tem of rapacious confiscation, 
arhitiaiy imprisonment, and c:niel banish- 
ment.” 

The negotiation continued to drag on for 
"N several months without apparently m^ng any 
’ ■ . -gress. The vizier, on being apprize of 
..c detenmnation of the governor-general in 

.^^..1, to the propc^ed stipulations, declared 
that without their emneession on the part of 
the British government he would not yidd his 
assent to either of the plans which had been 
Eubnutted to him ; hut while thus refusing to 
he a par^ to the separation of his domimon^ 
he afiectM a spirit of meek and patient r^gna- 
tion, declared that he had neither inclination 
nor strength to resist, and expressed a desire 
to proceed on a pilgrimage. Daring his ab- 
Eenc:e he proposed that one of his sons riionld 
be invest^ with the oface of deputy, and be 
empowered to cany into efiect tire territorial 
cesaon, as wdl as to complete the yet imper- 
fect measure of redneing the riser’s militaiy 
force. 

Before tMs scheme was brought to the 
knerwiedge of the govemor-geneia], he had 
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determined to despatch his brother, Mr. Henry 
Wellesley, a gentleman endoweid with singnbtr 
toicnts for diplomacy, to co-operate with Colo- 
nel Scott in cndcKivouring to bring the British 
relations with the rizicr into amore eatislactory 
state. One motive to this step was the belief 
that the presence of one so nc.arly allied to the 
governor-general would have the effect of 
accolcraling the vizier’s determination, and it 
w.as farther intended to pnt an end to a hope 
which the rizicr was believed to cnterlaia of 
procrastinating his decision till the arrival of 
the Marqnis Welle=ley on .a visit, which he 
had long meditated, to the northern part's of 
India. To put an end to this hope, it w:^ 
distinctly intimated that the governor-general 
was resolved not to hold any per.=on.al inter- 
course with the rizicr while the points in dis- 
pute rcm.ained undecided. Bcforcilr .Wellesley 
arrived, a premature intimation given by the 
resident to certain aumtls as to the payment in 
the coming year of the revenues for which 
they were responsible, gave the rizicr a pre- 
tence for withholding payment of the klsts 
actually due. There appe-ars in this case 
something to blame on both sides. The rizicr 
ought not to have withheld payments actually 
secured by treaty, unless he proposed to put 
an end to the treaty and was able to maintain 
his intention hy force. At the same time, 
there was no immediate necessity for the inti- 
mation given by Colonel Scott, it was an out- 
rage upon the feelings of the vizier which 
might well have been spared- The vizier 
required that, as some reparation, the resident 
should call upon the anmils to pay their 
respects at the prince’s durbar as usuaL Tius, 
it appeared, th^ had never ceased to do, 
and the resident, feeling that any such inti- 
nuition from him would seem to indicate 
that the British government faltered in its 
determination, refused to give it. Hventn- 
ally the vizier made the necessary payments, 
to prevent, as he said, the Company’ s afimis 
from being embarrassed hy his withholding 
them. 

Mr. Wellesley arrived at Lucknow on the 
Srd of September. On the ath he presented 
to the vizier a memoii.al, reconniing the mo- 
tives which had led to his mission, and refer- 
ring to the determination of the governor- 
geneial to avoid a personal interview with the 
rizier under the eristing state ofdrcmnstances; 
warning him that no change in the British 
conndls at home would affect the general tenor 
of the policy of the British government in 
Tndia, and that no relaxation would take 
place in pursuing the measures prerionsly 
deemed necessary for the peace and prosperity 
of’ Onde and the securi^ of the Compahj^s 
dominions. The memorim condnded ly call- 
i ing the vizier’s attention to the first of the 
[two proposals which had been submitted to 
[him, and inviting a disenssiem of its terms. 
[The rizier engaged to consider the sulgect, 
and after several days delivered his answer, 
declining, as on previous occasions, to agree 
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fo any armnf^jijrnt wliioli tniRJit involve tl«e 
Mcrifiee of liii w)vrri"i);nty. Tlio IViliOi m-go* 
ts.itord »‘.<«i;lil to fliM.e tliis dc!i'nittiia(ion,l>ut 
in vain. Tiie vir.irr t\ n-> jw-rrmnlory in nvnw- 
ing lii« r<'jection of the plan, and declared it to 
l»c nnqualified. llie di'cn-^'ion of llie fccond 
jiniposal made to tlie vlxicr l>y tie povemnr- 
pcnt-ral aw then rc'^nnird : .and .after rcvcral 
tlay.*! li.ad l>cfn cnnaainud in j>rpfille"« difint* 
t.alien. tic priitee pipniiird liiis rc.aiUncoa to 
jVMi.'Sit to it on cvrl.ain eondition*. Tlir'c con- 
dition’ avffe, tint lie ploiild lie pcmtilted 
to depart on .a pilprimape ; that Ids autlorify 
dtirinp li'- .alrcneo iliouM le excrcijcd ly ono 
of li’ roil', tlir riplit <>f re-niniiifr the ptiveni* 
jii(-nt on Lib return Itinp re-crvrd to the 
visier. in tie event of lir l«-inp di’jK’.'-O'l to 
avail liniulf of it. nic Hritii-l nepotlalorr 
fi-lt fume iloull a. to tie counc avlich it 
’\.im11 l-c fxpedient tor tleni to pnmie, Init 
finally they d( t'-miined to aeeept tie viaiorV 
run' <-.41 tins qnalifird. Kill a new difliculty 
av.a« iniiilctiiately intiijvred, ly .a demand 
fo'ni tie pHnre for tie iiitnvloelion of an 
article, ptovidii.p tlat a'- llie territorie.’ to In* 
Cx’led were to Iw riitir' ly iiiidrr tie man.ape- 
meat and rontrol of tlo Conipany, ro tho'e to 
Irf- M'tainid liv liin plould lo I'Xolii'ively 
tinder Id’ onn, r-r tlat of lia lieir/i and 
niece serr. lid’ wa’ ro dinrtly at v.arjanee 
with tie vietvf avowed on the part of the 
I’.rili'li antleritie!' tlmniplmit tie negotiation*, 
and will one main o' ji'cl of the propoM-d tiew 
nrrr.nsemetit, tlat tie virier mint lave known 
it could not I'c rtiterLaincil. Tlie pm uniption 
ie, that tie attempt to revive di'rU'.'inn upon 
a qur-tion len;: (<fnre r<.t at rr*t wan only 
ina'le for lie p'jrpo'e of delay. Ofticr expo- 
diente for jiroemitination were fontHrwilh the 
facility tsiurd with (>rient.*.l diplomali'l’ on 
I ticli occ.a‘ior.s ; Itil at leiiplli a treaty wa* 
concluded, which on tie Nil of Novcmlrr 
receive*! the ratification of tlo fjovemor- 
frcneral. Ky tlii* enpaoement tie vir.ier bound 
liniaelf to cede t* rritory yii-llinp a rovenuo 
of one cron* thirty .five tloui.and lacs, including 
rxpcni'C’ of collection, in coiiimut.ation of all 
cl'uinii on tie part of tie Kritisl government, 
and lie in return was mlc.ascd from all future 
demands on account of the protection of Ondc 
or its dcricndfcncics. Tlie engagement on the 
part of tie Comp.any to defend the vizier from 
foreign .and domestic cnemicB w^m repeated 
and confirmed, and the prince was rc.’tricted 
to the retention of a limited number of troons 
for purposes of state and revenue. A dctacli- 
ment of liritisli troops, accompanied by a pro- 
portion of artillery, wa.s to bo at .all timc-s 
nttaclicd to the vizicr'H person ; tlio Tcmaindcr 
were to bo stationed in such parts of his 
dominions as might seem fit to tho British 
govcmnicnt. The tcrritoiacs not ceded to tho 
Jitiglisli were formally guaranteed to tho vizier, 
the guarantoo being nccomp.anicd by ono of 
tlioso proviBions which the princo had been 
most anxious to avert — that in the oxorci.se of 
ids .authority ho w,a.s in all c.a5cs to bo guided 
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by tho advice of tlio officers of the Com- 
^any. 

When the treaty with tho vizier w.as ratified, 
the governor-general was on a progre.ss through 
tho Jiorlhorn provinces, undertaken with tho 
view of infonning liim'clf of their sLato more 
j>.articnlariy than could he cfroctcdatC.alcutt.a, 
of silinul.ating by hi* presoneo the zeal of tho 
Company’s civil and military sorvanls, and 
ultimately of proceeding to Lucknow to com- 
plete the arrangements which had boon begun 
and r.arried forward to a certain point by others. 
On the lOlh of January, 1802, ho w.as mot at 
C.awn|H>rc by the vizier, who procccdcil from 
Ids c.apit.al for the cxpre.’B pnrpo.se of conduct- 
ing the governor-general to Lucknow. Con- 
cluding that the mind of the prince could not 
far! to be sore, from the effects of tho long 
course of attrition which preceded the conclu- 
rion of the treaty, tho govcnior-gencral judi- 
ciously re’olvcd to defer all reference to tho 
object of Ills visit till by tlio interchange of per- 
rotial civilities opportunity might ho nffonlcd 
of foftndng any feelings of asperity that 
might find place in the vizier’s lic.art, and <Iis- 
IM'king him to some measure of cordiality and 
confidi'nec. Tlie attention of the governor- 
general was assiduously directed to this pur- 
pose, and as lie wa.s endowed in nn eminent 
degree with those tjuaiilics which arc aalculatcd 
to win for tiieir posses.sor the esteem and afrec- 
tion of those townrri.s whom they are c.vcrci.scd. 
Ids hope of succeeding was reasonable. Soon 
after arriving at Lucknow, tho govemor- 
genetnl had a private conference with tho 
vizier, in which the attention of tho princo 
was rlirceted to various points of considcmhlo 
iniport.ancn both to the Knglish gos'cmment 
and that of the vizier. One of these svas tho 
necc.«ily of itnmudiaiely baking ine.asnrcs for 
introducing nn itnprovcil system of .adminis- 
tration into tie vizier's rcservcrl dominions, in 
confomdly with tho traaty. This was further 
presse*! at a Bub.seqiicnt interview, when the 
vizier rctunicd to tlat S 3 -slcm of evasion wliich 
w.as h.alitual to him, and which w.as never re- 
linquished hut under the pressure of necessity, 
and then only for a very brief period. Ho 
ndiniltcd the existence of the nhusc.s and evils 
pointed out. and acknowledged tho propriety 
of the remedial mc.asurcs proposed, but accom- 
panied these admissions by mj’storious com- 
plaints of Ids want of suUicicnt authority to 
check the evils or enforce tho remedies. All 
attempts to draw from him any explanation of 
tho naturo of the impediments thus darkly 
alluded to wore v.ain ; but a paper which ho 
soon aftcrw.ards delivered showed tho point 
I towards avhich his objections were directed. 
The master grievance was the check interposed 
bj’ the presence and connscl of tho British 
resident. It would be idle to expect that tho 
existence of such a check could ever be ren- 
dered agreeable or oven tolerable to a princo 
who loves tho exorcise of power. Snndut Ali 
loved power ; but still more did ho love that 
which power cmiblcd him to obbiin. Ho had 
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contracted an unconquerable nversion to Colo- 
nel Scott, but he stated his views in general 
terms, and without any apparent reference to 
that officer. It has been seen that the vizier 
was much disposed to be his own minister; 
and he demanded that whatever advice the 
resident might have to give should be com- 
municated to him, in the first instance, with- 
out the presence of any other person ; and 
further, that the resident should not hold any 
communication with the ^zier’s subjects, ex- 
cept through his intervention. This second 
demand was most properly rejected. In an- 
swering it, the governor-general laid down a 
princi^e which ought ever to be borne in mind 
under similar circumstances. '‘It appears,” 
said he, “to be indispensably necessary for 
the resident’s correct information, as well as 
for the maintenance of his authority, that he 
should maintain the most free and unrestrained 
intercourse and correspondence with all ranks 
and descriptions of people.” The first point 
was conceded, on the understanding that the 
vizier would not act in any important matter 
vrithout the consent of the resident, whose 
judgment was to be final. The rejection of 
part of his demands gave great dissatisfaction 
to the prince. He resumed his proposal of 
proceeding on a pilgrimage, which had for 
some time slept; but finally he appears to 
have become reconciled to the circumstances 
in which ho was placed, which he had no power 
of modifying, and which could not have been 
modified in any mode satisfaotoiy to himself 
without inflicting gross injustice on his people. 
One object of the governor-general’s visit to 
Lucknow' was to arrange an exchange of 
territory, for the convenience of both parties 
interested, and this was efiected without 
difiSculty. 

Among the cessions made by the vizier to 
the British government was that of the tribute 
paid to the former by the Nabob of Furruck- 
abad. The arrangement between these two 
.princes was not unlike those between the 
British government and its sabsidiaiy depend- 
.onts. The Nabob of Furruckalod was re- 
ricted from maintaining more troops than 
ere requisite for purposes of state, and the 
v' ‘ . -was chaiged with the defence of the 
province both from internal and external 
enemies. The nabob with whom the engage- 
ment was concluded; Muzuffer Jung, was 
murdered by his eldest son. The parricide 
escaped tho severity of punishment which he . 
well merited. His life was spared ; but he 
was carried to Lucknow and there confined by 
order of the vizier. Consequent upon the con- 
viction of the elder son, the inheritance was 
transferred to the second son of the murdered 
prince ; but he being a minor, it was necessary 
to appoint a manager. A person named Khi- 
rudmund Khan was selected for the office; 
but haring powerful enemies, who hoped to 
obtain an ascendancy in tho new government 
for themselves, ho refused to undertake it with- 
out the fullest assurance of support and pro- 
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tection from the British government. This was 
given, and the manager entered upon his office 
under the joint protection of that government 
and the vizier. 

The promise of support which Ehirudmund 
Hhan bad reqmred, tho British government 
was, on various occasions; called on to fulfil. 
The enemies of the mana|'er succeeded in 
establishing an unbounded influence over the 
mind of the young nabob, and about the time 
of the changes at Oude, the nabob, whose 
minority was nearly at an end, laid claim to 
the privilege of taking into his own hands the 
administration of afiairs. Hhirudmund Hhan 
was equally anxious, or affected to be equally 
anxious, to be relieved from his charge, and to 
retire upon a provision which had been secured 
to him on the- occurrence of such an event. 
The making some arrangement for conducting 
the affairs of Furrnckabad was thus impera- 
tively pressed upon the British government. 

There was some difficulty in determining 
what that arrangement should be. According 
to Hhirudmund Hhan, the disposition of the 
young nabob was bad, and his natural pro- 
pensities to evil had been aggravated by the 
advice and example of his associates. This 
representation, indeed, was to be received with 
caution, for the nabob bore ntf good-will to the 
man by whom it was made, and the associates 
whom he charged with encouraging and mul- 
tiplying the nabob’s vices were his own enemies, 
and had been competitors for the power which 
he exercised! He, too, was accused by the 
nabob of abusing his office. On neither side 
do the accusations seem to have been substan- 
tiated ; but on neither side were they destitute 
of probability. It is not incredible that an 
Oriental guardian should endeavour to profit 
unduly by his office — ^it is not incredible that 
an Oriental prince should find evil advisers and 
listen to them. In both cases the presumption 
lies against the parties accused. 

The solution of the question in what manner 
the government of l^rruokabad should in 
future be administered was intrusted by the 
governor-general to his brother, Mr. Henty 
Wellesley, who had been placed at the head of 
a commission for the settlement of the ceded 
provinces with the title of lieutenant-governor. 
Mr. Wellesley commenced his task by calling 
upon Hbirudmund Khan to communicate his 
views with regard to the future government of 
the province. The manager displayed a truly 
Eastern reluctance to any direct avowal of 
opinion ; but witii some difficulty he was 
brought to state that three different modes 
suggested themselves to his mind : — that tho 
administration of afiairs should bo continued 
in the same hands by which it had been carried 
on during the nabob’s minority ; that tho na- 
bob, on 'the attainment of tho proper age, 
should bo allowed to assume the government ; 
or that the entire civil and military adminis- 
tration should be transferred to the British 
government. Tho first would probably have 
been the most agreeable to tho manager : tho 
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Inst, he might expect, would bethemostnccept- 
able to his auditor ; but the wary ofBcer con- 
tented himself with suggestion, and presumed 
not to say which of the suggested plans was 
the best. Mr. Wellesley did not conceal bia 
own leaning in favour of the transfer' of <*ill 
power to the government which he repre- 
sented, and Khirudmund Ehan professed him- 
self ready to promote his views ; hut it is 
worthy of remark, that he never took a single 
step in furtheriince of them. A proposal for 
the entire transfer of the nabob's dominions to 
the Company Wiis, however, made by Mr. 
Wellesley to the mabob. The latter W’as very 
unwilling to relinquish the power to the enjoy- 
ment of which his hopes bad so long been 
directed ; but he reluctantly yielded. The 
province of Furruckabad was added to the 
dominions of the Company, and the nabob was 


I endowed with a splendid provision, the security 
of which was some satisfaction for the loss of 
the dependent sovereignty of which it w.as the 
price. 

The duty of settling the provinces acquired 
from the vizier was perfonned by Mr. Henry 
Wellesley in a manner which secured for him 
the approbation of all to whom he was respon- 
sible. Some overgrown zemindars, who were 
disaffected to the new government because it 
tended to restrain the power which they had 
been long accustomed to abuse, offered resist- 
ance, which in a few instances was formidable ; 
but they were ultimately subdued, and the 
entire country submitted peaceably to the 
British authority. Mr. Wellesley, on the 
close of his duties in the ceded provinces, 
departed for Europe, having established the 
reputation of an able public servant. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

HABQUIS WELLESLEY MISUIIDEBSTOOD AT HOME. — NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE PEISHWA. — 
SCINDIA AND THE PEISHWA DEFEATED BY HOLKAE. — BESTORATION OP THE PEISHWA. — 
GENEBAL WELLESLEY TAKES THE FIELD. — ^FALL OP AHMEDNDGGUB AND BBOAOH. — NOTICES 
OF PEBBON AND DE BOIGNE. — ^PERRON DEFEATED BY LORD LAKE. — CAPTURE OP COEL AND 
ALLYGHDB.— RESTORATION OF THE EMPEROR. — ^BATTLE OP ASSTE. — ^PALL OP AGRA. — BATTLE 
OP LASWAREE. — NEGOTIATIONS WITH SCINDIA. — ^BATTLE OP AEGADM. — CAPTURE OP GAWIL- 
GHUB. — ^PEACE WITH THE RAJAH OP BEBAB AND SCINDIA. — OCCUPATION OP BUNDLEOUXD. 
— ^A FRENCH SQUADRON REPULSED BY A FLEET OF INDIAMEN.— VARIOUS TREATIES. 


On the 1st of January, 1802, at a time when 
his policy was eveiywhere throughout India 
crowned with the most brilliant success, tbe 
Marquis Wellesley addressed to the Court of 
Directors a despatch, intimating his desire to 
resign his ofBce at the close of that year or 
the commencement of the succeeding one. 
The desire of the governor-general to be thus 
early relieved from an office in which he had 
rendered to his conntry such splendid service, 
and acquired for himself so much honour, 
would be inexplicable without reference to 
the feelings with which he wa.s regarded at 
home. In his official despatch he did not 
enter into the reasons which led to the tender 
of his resignation, hut other documents supply 
the deficiency. He had not the confidence of 
the Court of Directors, and he felt it. They 
had, on various occasions, issued orders which 
the governor-general felt as offensive to him- 
self, and others which he viewed as dangerous 
to the public service. 

Among these was a peremptory order to 
reduce the army, especially in the peninsula. 
This arrived at a time when it could not be 
obeyed without putting in hazard not only 
recent conquests, but the entire fabric of the 
British empire in India. The governor-general 
suspended its execution, and, as will here-j 
after be seen, subsequent events amply justi- 
fied the exercise of this discretion. Ajb the 
increase of tbe army had been the act of the 
governor-general, he considered the order 
for its reduction to have been framed in a 


spirit of personal hostility ; but it was pro- 
bably only the offspring of a blind economy. 
Some other instances of frugality would seem 
to be more open to the suspicion of personal 
aim. Colonel Wellesley, who held the chief 
command in Mysore, was, by the nature of 
his duties, subjected to heavy expenses ; his 
allowances were consequently fixed by tbe 
government of Madras on a liberal scale. The 
home .authorities thought them too great. On 
this subject his lordship expressed himself in 
tbe language pf indignant remonstrance. 
After stating that, though the du<y of fixing 
the allowances of Colonel Wellesley was p<art 
of the ordinary detail of the government of 
Madras, with which the governor-general did 
not interfere except in cases of exigency, it 
must yet be reasonably supposed that he was 
cognizant of the subject, and had exercised 
his judgment with regard to it, although no 
record of such judgment might exist, tbe 
marquis demands, “Can the Court of Di- 
rectors suppose that I am capable of per- 
mitting the government of Fort St. George 
to grant an extravagant allowance to ray 
brother, and that my brother is bapahle of 
accepting such an allowance ? If such be the 
opinion of the Court, it ought to remove 
Colonel Wellesley from his command and ms 
from my government.” He continues: “The 
fact is, that the allowance is scarcely equal to 
the unavoidable expenses of Colonel 'VVellesley’s 
situation, which is known to be of a-veiy pecu- 
liar nature, involving the nw great 
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liK'litH Ivyoml tlin litilifn of jiMlico r.li-l jito (itl-nlc'! of.'siM* jj, ri-I it wfs 

|iricly ; ftiil th-it I have cxhUiifcil mi -it t-f If. lii-l.nijtit'.ijowp'!! 1 

Ilf jirofiiiiiin mul cxltavn^fjicp in nn »I!'<wnn'-c!i 1 i‘:j>tM-*- t.i.t irfi!':-!! h‘jt O.py 

prmitctl to jny iumc-l cutitirpii'iti. I haxrjifrri.xii.lp-l lii jifi.hiliii.iti. Tot- i 5 '-,:n‘'i of 
Mrii.nly f.t.itcil thnt lh« trroMdil nf the onlrf iiijiutirc Btlpf'.iUi-.i; fl;i» •IpfinfiJ |S fn cf.’.tpiy 
hs Mill imwmTJiiilrtl in ^>■l^llt of fxc*., B.i|fti:tl firciMy ili-j.i-'t.' I in n r- 

itH ojicrntioii ii r.’ihnilnl'-it lo ho injntiiitis jin-llfrosn ^!^ Ittio h'. thin ji-’l li-vt of li.c 
hnmili.itiiif; to itiy n-jiulfUon ntn! 1 inti«i!r. 
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coiiiiilcrntion ; r.or rmi il li' iinniMfirtl th.it 
the Court Wiiuhl hive oiiilttr.l 'o iii.lifi'cn'.ih! 
n i>rcc.nution of ilrlic.iry r.nil juttice, uii 1 p«i the 
Court nctcil uiiileraulnuu; ipik" of iHij-hMiuto 
niul ili^cmili'nt ni the pcitcml tenor of iny mlmi' 
ivlfitration, mnl mulcr the influence of mi uncon 
fiuernlile jeniouiy of my Intcntioni." 

Tint ihirkneii.i of jitilitical vi^ion nml utnliie 
tinroimony were not tiie only fonrc-'i of th” 
liostility ilitvcted ngainit the Monitiii Wei* 
lr.«!ey. A boily of men, who ni th.il time 
cxcrcifcd .1 verj' powerful interr'.t In the 
couneil.i of tho C?omj'.my, concciveil that their 
intcrcstf were injuriouily alToctcil hy fetue 
luc.isuren njopted hy tho Rovcmor-Kcnctnl 
with rcganl to tnule. Ilic Connviny’n tnnniv 
jioly hau a few yearn licforo hcen relaxed hy 
an enactment requlriiif; them to provide a 
certain amount of tonnage nnnu.Mly for the 
use of jirivato mcrchanLi. As far ns the ex- 
port trade from (treat Ilritain was concerned, 
..the extent of tho )irovis:on was proKahly sufH- 
’cut, as at that timo there was littlo demand 
India for British m-imifncturcs ; hut it was 
■ sufllcicnt for the return trade. Tlicro was 
throughout Europe a considcrahlo demand for 
various nrticlc.s which India could furnish ; and 
tho supply of this opbned a convenient mo<le 
of remittance to persons who had acquired 
fortunes in that country, which they proposed 
to invest and enjoy at homo. Ennn this stito 
of things a largo portion of the exports ofj 
India found their way to Europe in foreign' 
shipping, thou^i tho trade was supported and 
carried on hy British capiUiI — tho nccumula- 
tions of tho servants of tho Enst-India Com- 
pany. For this stito of things there was no 
remedy but tho employment of lodia-huilt 
shipping to an extent which might supply tho 
deficiency in the Company’s tonnago ; thus 
diverting a valu.iblo and 'increasing depart- 
ment of trade from foreign to British siiips. 
Though in England extraordin.iry dcliKiey ofj 


Britain <4 a ri/lit un l-.ul.tf.ily b-.i-.i'ssf.; to 
thera. ’riir Biitnh t'ftil'iri'i iri le.'ll.i arc 
ntld'-r till* r ivrfi-i,;i)ty of f!rc>t Brit.vn, r.'. I 
the tl.ij i litiill tf..-re are r-j-jifly cSiSill-t i-i 
all the {.ritthgei of Btitids-l-uill rl.ifj 
tho-e hii'dt in the We’ I Indin, or CaMili, or 
any other f >re:^;n d-pendefiey of the mipire ; 
and I have never lieant that 'the rhiji 1 aiMcrs 
in Orcat Bril.dn hate ret up a cUitn to pru- 
hihil any of the shlp{‘irg in thi-re qu.irters 
from bringing hofn<- the prodiico rf the-'-' 
trrritorir.’i in shipi of their own haildiny, if 
they found il convi-nii’nl ti do r-i ; and yet 
it is obvious that the ram-' jdca of iuleml 
and r.iippoi'-d injury wouM equally -apjdy." 
Having viiidlc.tlut the right r of the p.-oji!!; of 
India to l-o rroardi'l .i« llrili-li •■ui’jecls, the 
writer procofiK’tl to show that the view Uahen 
by ihn-’o whom ho wa^ aiMri".iirig, cf their 
own interests and thosa of the Briii’h n.ation, 
wen- erroneous, oliscrving : — " Tliey (llie j>hip- 
bnilders) conceive that the prohiliiti’in of 
India-built ships coming to lircat Britain 
would make a jirojinrliotiate degree of room 
for the shipping of the Ikv=t-Indii Company. 
It would have no such efliict. It would have 
no other effect than that which it ha* always 
had, of driving those ship.i, with their cargoes, 
into foreign jiorls nnd tliorcby citabHshing 
in foreign countries on Asiatic commerce, 
foundoil on British capital, which, hv a con- 
trary I'olicy, ought, in the first place, to 
centre in llie river Thames, and be from 
thciiee rc-exporfed for the supply of other 
Eurojican natiniis.” Sound as wcre_ these 
views, they f.iiled to satisfy the shipping in- 
terest, which continued to employ its vast 
influence in the courts of the East-India ^m- 
pany to withhold front tho shipping of India all 
participation in the trade carried on between 
that country and Great Britain. 

The necessity, however, of proaading some 
extent of extra tonnage was so apparent, tb.at 
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it was impossible to resist it. Acco’rdinglj, 
authority was given to the government of 
Bengal to take up a limited amount of tonnage 
on account of the Company, and relet it to the 
merchants of Ciilcutta. The Marquis Welles- 
ley, on his arrival at that place, had been 
assailed by representations from the mercan- 
tile community in favour of the employment 
of India-built ships ; and in carrying into effect 
the orders from home, he made some changes 
calculated to divest the authorized measure of 
some incumbrances which tended to impede 
its beneficial operation. He took the same 
course at a subsequent period, and thus at 
once earned the gratitude of the mercantile 
interest of Indm, and the relentless enmity of 
the shipbuilders of the port of London. Be- 
tween the two periods of granting indulgence 
to India-built ships a year had intervened, 
during which it had not been resorted to ; and 
the experience of that j'ear was stated by the 
governor-general to have attested the expe- 
diency of restoring it. "Goods to a large 
amount,” he said, "originally intended for the 
port of London, were sold to foreigners in the 
port of Calcutta, and thus diverted to the 
channel of the foreign trade.” This result 
appeared to the governor-general to justify a 
return to the position of the preceding year. 
'* The rapid growth,” said he, " of the foreign 
trade during the lastseason urgently demanded 
the immediate interference of your govern- 
ment on the spot. The number of foreign 
ships actually in the port of Calcutta, the 
alacrity, enterprise, and skill of the foreign 
agents now assiduously employed in providing 
cargoes, and the necessary inaction and lan- 
guor of the British private trade, embarrassed 
by the restraints of the existing law, created 
a serious apprehension in my mind, that any 
further delay in the decision of this momentous 
question might occasion evils of which the 
remedy might hereafter become considerably 
difficult, if not absolutely impracticable. The 
unrestrained progress of the foreign trade in 
the present season, added to its great increase 
daring the last, might have established its 
predominance over the private trade of British 
subjects, to an extent which no future regu- 
lation might have proved sufficient to limit 
or restrain. The difficulty of diverting this 
lucrative commerce from the channel into 
which it had been forced would naturally be 
aggravated, in proportion to the length of 
time during which the trade should continue 
to fiow in that course.” Such were the views, 
or rather such was the necessity, under which 
the governor-general acted. It is a case in 
which it is impossible to assign to his conduct 
any motive but a sense of public doty. Yet, 
while thus suspending for a season the opera- 
tion of measures which he felt to be just, wise, 
and necessary, — while seeking to be relieved 
from the painful duty of upholding them on 
his own responsibility, — he incurred the re- 
sentment of those who supposed themselves 
injured by those measures, and thus added 
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another acrive ingredient to the elements of 
opposition which were fermenting at home. 

The orders to reduce the army have been 
mentioned, as well as those relating to the 
allowances of Colonel 'Wellesley. The Court 
'had, in other instances, animadverted on 
measures of policy in a manner which the 
governor-general regarded as offensive. On 
some of these points he appears to have felt a 
! degree of indignation which, at this distance 
of time, seems scarcely warranted by the occa- 
sion. But high genius is ever associated with 
strong sensibility. The Marquis 'Wellesley 
knew his own purity; he knew also the 
feelings with which he was regarded at home ; 
and it need excite no surprise, if, irritated by 
annoyances which he thought an ungracious 
return for his eminent services, he should have 
alluded to some of them with more impatience 
than they now seem calculated to excite. 

Amidst the great events which mark the 
administration of the Marquis Wellesley, it 
would be wrong to pause for the purpose of 
discussing the merits of the servants of the 
I government, except so fiir as they were con- 
nected with those important facts which it 
is more especially the province of history to 
record. A very brief notice of the acts of 
the Court, in displacing certain servants from 
office, and appointing others, must therefore 
suffice. The governor-general had appointed 
Colonel Kirkpatrick secretary in the political 
department. The Court ordered the appoint- 
ment to be rescinded, on the ground that his 
military commission disqualified him for civil 
office. This was a new construction of the 
law, and certainly had the appearance of 
having been specially devised for the occasion. 
The Marquis Wellesley was not the first 
governor-general who had nominated military 
men to political or civil duties. He found the 
practice to a certain extent easting ; and it 
is not inapplicable to remark, that it has never 
. been entirely discontinued. The general rule, 

I undoubtedly, should be to distribute civil 
appointments among the members of the civil 
service; but, with reference to the peculiar 
' delicacy and difficulty of the political offices 
under the governor-general, it may sometimes 
become necessary to dispense with the rule. 
'Where a military officer possesses a pre-emi- 
nent degree of fitness for such an appointment, 
it is obviously not for the benefit of the public 
service to pass him by. On the same principle 
which was applied to Colonel Kirkpatrick, 
orders were given to revise the appointment 
of Colonel Scott at Lucknow, with a view to 
rescind it. This was certainly an ungracions 
step towards both the governor-general and 
Colonel Scott. A most important negotiation 
had been brought to a successful conclusion — 
that which had been done was formally 
approved from home — yet discouragement, 
and, indirectly, blame, were cast both on him 
who had devised the plan and on him by 
whom it had been carried into effect. The 
Marquis Wellesley believed that the extraor- 
T 2 , ^ 
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dinary interferenco from home was intended 
to give pereonal annoyance to himself and 
Lord Clive. The latter nobleman entertained 
the same impression. Ho had entered cor- 
dially and zealously into the policy of the 
Marquis Wellesley, and the hostility displayed 
towards the governor-genoral was believed for 
this reason to bo extended to the governor of 
Eort St. George. 

There was one further ground of difference 
between the Court of Directors and their 
governor-general, which, although it had not 
been fully developed, it will be convenient to 
notice here, to avoid interrupting the progress 
of the narrative hereafter. The altered situa- 
tion of the Couipiiny had not at this time 
produced any alteration in the mode of 
selecting their servants, or of preparing them 
for their duties. The Marquis Wellesley saw 
the evil, and determined on providing a 
remedy. In a minute of great length and 
ability, he adverted to the v<ast changes which 
had token place since Great Britain first 
obtained a settlement in India, to the extent 
of the Company's dominions, the important 
duties devolving on their servants, and to the 
qualifications which they ought to possess. 
After dwelling upon these points in detail, he 
thus summed up his views: — "The civil ser- 
vants of the English East-India Comp-any, 
therefore, can no longer he considered as the 
agents of a commercial concern. They are, in 
fact, the ministers and officers of a powerful 
sovereign ; they must now he viewed in that 
capacity, with reference not to their nominal 
but to their real occupations. They are 
required to discharge the functions of magis- 
trates, judges, ambassadors, and governors of 
provinces, in all the complicated and extensive 
relations of those sacred trusts and exalted 
stations, and under peculiar circumstances, 
which greatly enhance the solemnity of every 
public obligation, and aggravate the difficulty 
of every public charge. Their duties are those 
of statesmen in every other part of the world, 

' with no other characteristic differences than 
‘tie obstacles opposed by an unfavourable 
iz, by a foreign language, by the peculiar 

' .ges and laws of India, and b^ the manners 
,.f its inhabitants. Their studies, the disci- 
'pline of their education, their habits of life, 
their manners and morals, should therefore be 
so ordered and regulated as to establish a just 
conformity betw'een their personal considera- 
tion and the dignity and importance of their 
public stations, and to maintain a sufficient 
correspondence between their qualifications 
and their duties. Their education should be 
founded in a general knowledge of those 
branches of literature and science which form 
the basis of the education of persons destined 
to similar occupations in Europe. To this 
foundation should be added an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the history, languages, cus- 
toms, and manners of the people of India, with 
the Mahometan and Hindoo codes of law and 
religion, and with tho political and commercial 
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interests of Great Britain in' Asia. They 
should bo regularly instructed in tho princi- 
ples and system which constitute the founda- 
tion of that wise code of regulations and laws 
enacted by tho governor-general in council, 
for the purpose of securing to tho people of 
this empire tho benefit of tbo ancient and 
accustomed laws of tho country, administered 
in the spirit of tho British constitution. Iliey 
should be w'oll informed of tho true and sound 
principles of the British constitution, and 
sufficiently grounded in the general principles 
of ethics, civil jurisprudence, tbo law of 
nations, and general history, in order that 
they may be enabled to discriminate the cha- 
racteristic differences of the several codes of 
law administered within the British empire in 
India, and practically to combine the spirit of 
cadi in the dispen5<ation of justice and in the 
maintenance of order and good government. 
Finally, their Ciirly habits should be so formed 
as to cstoblish in their minds such solid foun- 
dations of industry, prudence, integrity, and 
religion, as should effectually guard them 
against those temptations and corruptions 
with which the nature of this climate and tho 
peculiar depravity of the people of India will 
surround and assail them in every station, 
especially on their first arrival in India. The 
early discipline of the service should be calcu- 
lated to counteract the defects of the climate 
and tbo vices of the people, and to form a 
natural barrier against habitual indolence, 
dissipation, and licentious indulgence; the 
spirit of emulation in honourable and useful 
pursuits should be kindled and kept alive, by 
the continual prospect of distinction and 
reward, of profit and honour; nor should-any 
precaution be relaxed in India which is deemed 
necessary in England, to furnish a sufficient 
supply of men qualified to fill the high offices 
of the state with credit to themselves and with 
ndvantoge to the public. Without such a 
coDstont succession of men in the several 
branches and departments of this government, 
the wisdom and benevolence of the law must 
prove vain and ineffideut. Whatever course 
and system of study may be deemed requisite 
in England to secure an abundant and pure 
source for the efficient supply of the public 
service, the peculiar nature of our establish- 
ments in the East, so fiir from adpitting any 
relax.ation of those wise and salutary r-ules and 
restraints, demands that they should be en- 
forced with a degree of additional vigilance 
and care, proportioned to the aggravated dif- 
ficulties of civil service, and to the numerous 
hazards surrounding the entrance to public 
life in India." 

Such were the views entertained by the 
Marquis Wellesley as to the importance of dne 
preparation for the discharge of the important 
duties of the civil service of India. He pro- 
ceeded to show that the minds of the young 
men annually arriving at the presidencies in 
the capacity of writers had rarely undergone 
any adequate prep<aration — ^that from some. 
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all instruction in liberal learning had been 
'withheld, -while in others, the course of study 
had been interrupted precisely at the period 
when it might have been pursued -with in- 
creased advantage — that in India they had no 
opportunities of acquiring even the technical 
knowledge requisite to fit them for civil 
ofiSce — knowledge of the languages and cus- 
toms of the natives ; of the regulations and 
laws ; or of the details of the established system 
of revenue — that the well-disposed and in- 
dustrious were bemldered for want of a guide, 
while others, devoting themselves wholly to 
luxury and sensual enjoyment, remained sunk 
in indolence, until their standing in the ser- 
vice rendered them eligible to some office of 
trust, for which, however, they were incapable, 
from want of preparation, and from the diffi- 
culty of suddenly breaking long-indulged 
habits of idleness and dissipation. There 
were not wanting, indeed, instances of ap- 
plication to study and habitual propriety of 
conduct ; but all the merits of the civil ser- 
vants, it was urged, were to be ascribed to 
themselves, while their defects were to be 
attributed to the constitution and practice of 
the service, which had not been accommodated 
to the progressive changes of our situation in 
India — had not kept pace with the growth of 
the empire, or with the increasing extent and 
importance of the functions and duties of the 
Company’s servants. To remedy the existing 
evils, the governor-general proposed to esta- 
blish a college in Calcutta, for the reception 
of writers for the three presidencies, who were 
there, for a limited period, to be subjected to 
the restraints of academic discipline, and 
tr-iined in such studies as might fit them for 
their future duties. These were to be pursued 
under the superintendence of two clergymen, 
chaplains in the Company’s service ; for the 
native kanguages moonshees were to be pro- 
vided. The expense of the institution -was to 
be provided for in a manner which should not 
in the first instance subject the Company to 
any additional cb.arge; but the governor- 
general expressed a hope that the liberality of 
the Court of Dh'ectors would in due time be 
extended to it. It was established without 
previous reference home, and the following 
grounds were assigned for the omission : a 
conviction of the great immediate benefit to 
be derived from the eivriy commencement even 
of the partial operation of the plan — the 
experience of the adviintages which had 
.already in some instances been derived from 
the systematic study of the native languages 
— the anxiety felt by the governor-general to 
impart to the young men arrived from Europe 
within the three preceding yeiirs a share of 
the anticipated benefits of the institution, and 
a solicitude, perfectly naturiil in its projector, 
to superintend the foundation of the college, 
and to .accelerate and -witness its first effects. 

It will be judged, from the rapidity with 
which the design was carried into execution, 
that the establishment of the College of Fort 
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William was n favourite object with the 
Miirquis Wellesley. It was not so fortunate 
as to meet equal favour in Great Britain. 
The Court of Directors, prepared to look .with 
suspicion on any proposal originating -with 
the governor-general, feeling perhaps some 
displeasure, not .altogether unw.arranted, .that 
the plan had been actually carried into effect 
without their concurrence, and anticipating a 
charge upon their fin.ances, of heavy and unde- 
finable extent, withheld their approval of the 
magnificent establishment which had been de- 
vised, but voluntarily sanctioned the formation 
of an institution of more humble pretensions, 
at each of the presidencies, for instruction in 
the vernacular languages. The abolition of 
the college followed. 

The suppression of the college added one 
further mortification to those which the go- 
vernor-general had already experienced ; but 
his design to return home at the expiration of 
a year from the time when he announced it 
was not carried into effect. The Court of 
Directors requested him to prolong his stay 
for another year, acknowledging that, though 
they had differed from him in some material 
points, it was impossible not to be impressed 
by the zeal and ability which he had displayed 
in the general management of their affairs, 
and intimating a conviction that the interests 
of the Company would be essentially promoted 
by his yielding to their request. AVhether or 
not he would have complied, had India re- 
mained at peace, cannot be known ; but a 
state of affairs had arisen which deprived him 
of the opportunity of returning with honour. 
He consequently remained to enter upon a 
new course of arduous and important service, 
which must now be followed. 

The governor-general bad been desirous of 
drawing more closely the connection between 
the British government and the peishwa. He 
had invited that prince to co-operate in the 
war ag.ainst Tippoo Sultan, and though the 
appeal was disregarded, he bad proposed to 
bestow on the peishwa a portion of the terri- 
tory which the British arms had conquered. 
He bad been anxious to conclude a subsidiaiy 
treaty with the head of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, but the measure, though unremit- 
tingly pursued for a long period, bad failed. 
Throughout these negotiations the peishwa 
did not discredit the established character of 
his countrymen for proficiency in all the arts 
of evasive and dishonest poli(7. While seek- 
ing to amuse the British agents by a series of 
illusory representations, he was employed in 
ende.avouring to detach the nizam from his 
British ally, and to engage him in a confedenacy 
against that power to which he was indebted 
for protection. At length, late in the year 
1801, the peishwa, being surrounded with 
difficulties from which he knew not how to 
extricate himself, signified his willingness to 
subsidize six battalions of British troops, on 
the condition that they should not be stationed 
-within his own dominions, but be prepared at 
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all times to act on his requisition ; and for tho 
payment he proposed to assign territory in 
Hindostan. The proposal required and re- 
ceived mature consideration. The peishvra 
was obviously and not unnaturally anxious to 
surrender as small a portion of power as pos- 
sible. He was aware that the permanent 
establishment of a British force at Poona would 
be fatal to his independence; he therefore 
sought to keep it at a distance, except in cases 
of emergency. In the opinion of the governor- 
general, he probably calculated that the know- 
ledge of his ability to command so powerful a 
body of troops as that which he proposed to 
subsidize would be sufficient to support his 
authority and overawe those who might be 
disposed to subvert it. As to the portion of 
the territory to be assigned for the payment 
of the required force, it was simply stated to 
be in Hindostan. Prom this intimation it was 
inferred that it was to be north of the Ner- 
budda. There, however, the peishwa possessed 
only a nominal authority, and the assignment 
of territory, under such circumstances, was 
very different to transferring its possession. 
It was suspected, also, that the territory might 
be selected with a view to the reduction of the 
power of Scindia or of Holkar, or ()f relieving 
the peishwa from the control exercised over 
him by the former chief, which he had long 
felt a sore biurden, and that the mode by which 
this object was to be effected was by involving 
Scindia in a contest with the British govern- 
ment. There were some other proposed con- 
ditions of inferior importance, to which it is 
not necessary to advert. The governor-general, 
on a review of the relative positions of the 
peishwa, his nominal dependents, and the 
British government, deemed the proposal in- 
admissible without considerable modification ; 
but there were indications in the political 
horizon which disposed him to acquiesce in 
the required limitation as to the portion of the 
subsidiary force, provided a less objectionable 
arrangement for the discharge of the subsidy 
could be effected. In July, 1802, the British 
^.resident at Poona was instructed to intimate 
j * he was prepared to make a communication 
’ the subject of the peishwa’s proposal. The 
^ ''\Y- received the intimation with great in- 

'' difference, and m<mifested a remarkable absence 
of curiosity as to the governor-general’s deter- 
mination. At last the affair was opened and 
the proposed arrangement discussed, but with 
little apparent probability of an early concln- 
idon. G?he approach of Holkar, who was in 
arms against Scindia and his nominal head, the 
peishwa, brought the negotiation to a crisis. 
On the 23rd of October, Holkar encamped 
within a short distance of Poona. On the 
25th an action took place between his army 
and the combined force of the prishwa and 
Scindia. The peishwii, to be prepared for the 
event, whatever it might be, moved out of the 
city attended by the ' standard of the empire, 
and at the same time despatched his minister 
to the British resident with an instrument 
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under the prince’s seal, declaring his consent 
to subsidize the proposed number of troops, 
and engaging, for their subsistence, to cede to 
the Company territory in Guzerat or in the 
southern quarters of his dominions, yielding 
an annual revenue of twenty-six lacs. The 
minister, at the time of presenting this instru- 
ment, gave tho British resident the fullest 
assurance that it was the peishwa’s intention 
and meaning, that a general defensive alliance 
should be concluded between himself and the 
Company, on the basis of the ti'e<aty of Hyder- 
labad. The resident deemed it expedient, 

I under the circumstances, immediately to sug- 
est to the governments of Madras and Bom- 
ay the necessity of preparing a body of troops 
at each presidency, for the eventual support of 
the peishwa’s government. Ho made a simihar 
application to the resident at Hyderabad, with 
a view to the service of a considerable detach- 
ment from the' subsidiary force stationed there. 
These prep.arationB were not needless. Tho 
battle, which had commenced at half-past nine 
in the morning, ended about mid-day, when 
victory rested with Holkar, a result to be 
attributed inagrcatdegrec to his own desperate 
efforts. The peishwa fled with a body of cavalry 
to the fort of Singurh. The Company’s resi- 
dent, Colonel Close, remained at Poona, and the 
British flag, which waved conspicnouriy at his 
; quarters, commanded the respect of all parties. 

The engagement of the peishwa had been 
transmitted without delay to the govemor- 
I general, who ratified it on the day of its arrival. 

I Orders were at the same time issued to the 
governments of Madras and Bombay, and to 
%e resident at Hyderabad, confirming the 
requisitions of Colonel Close for the assemblage 
of troops. The peishwa, quitting Baigurb, 
proceeded to hlhar, whence he despatched 
lettem to the Bombay government, requesting 
that ships might be sent to convey him and 
his followers to that presidem^. Alarmed by 
tho advance of some of Holkar’s troops, he 
soon after fled to Severndroog, where he resided 
for some time under protection of the fort. A 
British ship finally conveyed him to Bassein, 
where be arrived on the 16th of December, 
attended by n small escort of about a hundred 
and thirty followers. 

I The British resident remained at Poona for 
some time after the departure of the peishwa, 
and bad several conferences of an apparently 
friendly character with Holkar. The object 
of that chief was to obtain possession of 
the person of the peishwa, and use_ the 
name and authority of the prince, as Scindia 
had previously done, for his own purposes. 
To this end he was desirous of having the 
support of the British government, and he 
invited the resident to undertake the task of 
effecting an accommodation for him with the 
peishwa. Colonel Close referred him to tho 
governor-general; and with some difficulty 
obtained permission to depart. He arrived at . 
Bombay on the 3rd of December. On the 6th 
he received a communication from tho gover- 
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nor-general, approving of the arrangements 
into which he had entered. On the arrival of 
the peishwa at Bassein, Colonel Close waited 
on the prince, and the necessaiy steps were 
commenced for the conclusion of a definitive 
treaty. Some difference existed as to the 
territories to be assigned for the pay of the 
subsidiary force, but it was terminated by the 
peishwa suddenly and unexpectedly signifying 
his assent to the surrender of those on which 
the British resident had insisted. On the 
last d.ay of the year 1802 the treaty was signed 
and sealed ; and the counterpart, duly ratified 
by the governor-general, was shortly afterwards 
transmitted to the peishwa. 

This document was of great length, com- 
prising no fewer than nineteen articles. It 
declared the friends and enemies of either of 
the contracting parties, friends and enemies 
of both, and confirmed all former treaties and 
agreements between the two states not con- 
trary to the tenor of the new one. It provided 
for the joint exertions of both to defend the 
rights or redress the wrongs of either, or of 
their respective dependents or allies ; and this 
provision was followed by an exphinatoiy 
addition, declaring that the British govern- 
ment would never permit any power or state 
whatever to commit with impunity any act of 
unprovoked hostility or aggression against the 
rights and territories of the peishwa, but would 
at all times maintain and defend them, in the 
same manner as the rights and territories of 
the Company. The subsidiary force was to 
consist of six thousand regular native infantry, 
with the usual proportion of field-pieces and 
European artillerymen attached, and the proper 
equipment of warlike stores and ammunition, 
and it was to be permanently stationed within 
the peishwa’s dominions. This last point was 
an important departure from the plan proposed 
by the peishwa, and to which the governor- 
general was prepared, if necessary, to consent : 
but the concession was not extorted by the 
force of circumstances, it had been yielded by 
the peishwa at Poona, and before his fortune 
had taken the unfavourable turn which led to 
his flight. A succeeding article provided for 
the cession of territory described in a schedule 
attached to the treaty, for the payment of the 
subsidiary force, and another provided for 
exchange of territory should it at a future 
period appear desirable. The total annual 
expense of the force wiis estimated at twenty- 
five lacs — the estimated value of the lands 
ceded was twenty-six lacs, the additional lac 
being intended to meet possible deficiencies 
— an arrangement the expediency of which 
will be denied by none who have had oppor- 
tunity of observing the wide difierence which, 
in matters of Indian revenue, ordinarily 
exists between estimates and realizations. 
By the next .article, designed to avert a 
collision of authorities and claims, it w.a8 
stipulated that orders should be given for 
admitting the Company’s ofiBcers to the charge 
of the ceded districts as soon as it shoidd 


be signified that they were prepared to take 
it ; that all collections made by the peishwa’s 
officers between the date of the treaty and the 
period of the Company’s taking possession 
should he carried to the credit of the latter; 
and all claims to b<alance on account of ante- 
cedent periods be considered void. All forts 
within the ceded districts were to be ^ven up 
without injury or damage, and with their 
equipment of ordnance, stores, and provisions. 
Grain, and all articles of consumption, and 
provisions, and all sorts of materials for wearing 
apparel, together with the necessary numbers 
of cattle, horses, and camels, required for the 
subsidLoiy force, were to be entirely exempted 
from duties ; the commanding officer and the 
officers of the force were to be treated “ in all 
respects in a manner suited to the dignity and 
greatness of both states.” The force was to 
be at all times ready to execute services of 
importance, such as the protection of the 
peishwa’s person, the overawing and chastise- 
ment of rebels, or suppression of disturbances 
in his dominions, and due correction of his 
subjects and dependents who might withhold 
payment of the just claims of the state ; but 
it was not to be employed on trifling occ.asions, 
nor in a variety of ways which were enume- 
rated. The negotiation of this treaty afforded 
opportunity for relieving Surat from certiiin 
Mahratta claims which bad been a source of 
much vexation and dispute, and it was not 
neglected. These claims were to be abandoned 
on consideration of the surrender, on the part 
of the Company, of land, the revenue of which 
should be equal to the annual estimated value 
of the Mahratta tribute. Some similar claims 
in other places were to be extinguished in the 
same manner. The article with regard to the 
employment of Europeans by the peishwa was 
far less stringent than that inserted in other 
engagements of like character between the 
British government and its allies. In place 
of stipiUating for the entire exclusion of 
Europeans and Americans from the service of 
the peishwa, the treaty, after reciting that it 
had been usual for that prince to enlist and 
retain in his service Europeans of different 
countries, provided thai^ in the event of war 
breaking out between the English and any 
European nation, and of discovery being made 
that any Europeans in the peishwa’s service 
belonging to such nation at war with the 
English should have meditated injury towards 
their government, or have entered into 
intrigues hostile to their interests, such per- 
sons were to be discharged, and not suffered 
to reside within the peishwa’s dominions. 
The following article restrained the peishwa 
from committing any act of aggression against 
the Company’s allies or dependents, or against 
any of the principal branches of the Mahratta 
empire, or against any power whatever ; and 
bound him to abide by the Company’s award, 
should differences arise. Two other articles, 
which referred to existing disputes with 
various parties (the Mahrattas were never 
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witliout a Etanding array of diEpntes witli' 
every Indian power), gave to the Company 
the light of arbitration, and pledged • the 
peisbwa to obedience. In the event of war, 
the peisbwa engaged, in addition to four 
batt^dions of the subsidiary force, to aid the 
Company immediately with six thousand 
iniantry and ten thousand horse from his own 
troops, and, with as little delay as possible, 
to bring into the field the whole force which 
he might be able to supply from his dominions. 
The Company, on the other band, engaged to 
employ against the common enemy the largest 
force which they might be able to furnish, over 
and above the number of the subsidiary troops. 
When war mightappear probable, the peisbwa 
was to provide stores and other aids in his fron- 
tier garrisons. He was neither to commence nor 
pursue negotiation with any power whatever 
without giving notice and entering into con- 
sultation with the Company’s government. 
While his external relations were thns re- 
strained, the rights preserved to him in his 
own dominions were most ample. The Com- 
pany disclaimed all concern with the peishwa’s 
children, relations, subjects, or servants, with 
respect to whom his highness was declared to 
be absolute. The subsidiary force were to be 
employed, if necessary, in suppressing disturb- 
ancesin the ceded districts ; and if disturbances 
should arise in the peisbwa’s territories, the 
Sritish government, on bis requisition, were 
to direct snch of the Company’s troops as 
should be moat conveniently stationed for 
the purpose to assist in quelling them. The 
coDcludiirg article, in oriental fashion, declared 
that the treaty should last as long as the sun 
and the moon should endure. 

In conformity with the suggestions of 
Colonel Close, confirmed by the governor- 
general, the whole of the subsidiary force 
stationed in the territories of the nizam, 
amounting to something more than eight 
tbonsand three hundred men, marched from 
Hyderabad at the close of the month of 
Eebmary, and on the 2Sth of March reached 
the town of Faraindah, situate on the western. 
'.>iitier of the nizam’s dominions, about a 
<dred and sixteen miles from Poona. The 
' y force was accompanied by six thon- 
id of the nizam’s disciplined infantry, and 
bout nine thousand cavalry. .At Madras 
Lord Clive prepared for carrying out the views 
of the governor-general. On the 2ith of 
February he instracted General Stuart, then 
present with the army on the frontier of 
Mysore, to- adopt the necessary measures for 
the march of the British troops into the Mah- 
ratta territory, leaving it to the judgment of 
the general to determine the amount of force 
necessary to be detached for the purpose. 
The choice of a commander Lord Clive did 
not delegate to another. He selected for the 
command Major-General Wellesley, who, .in 
addition to his military claims, had acquired in 
Mysore much local knowledge that could not 
fail to be eminently ttseful, and by his cam- 


p.’iign against Bhoondia Waugh, had established 
among the Mahratta chieftains -a high degree 
of reputation and influence. The detachment 
made by General Stuart consisted of one regi- 
ment of European and three regiments of 
native cavalry, two regiments of European 
and six battalions of native infantry, with a 
due proportion of artillery. It amounted to 
neiirly ten thous-and men, and to this force 
were added two thousand five hundred of the 
rajah of Mysore’s horse. It is impossible to 
advert to this without referring to one ad- 
vantage of the conquest of Seringapatam, and 
the subsequent treaty which the movement of 
the_ troops under General Wellesley brings to* 
notice. For the first time in the wars of 
Great Britain with the native states, were the 
power and resources of Mysore brought to the 
assistance of the Company’s government. 
Hitherto that state had been a .source of 
unceasing danger and alarm. The policy of 
the Marquis Wellesley had converted it into 
a valuable acce.ssion of strength. 

General Wellesley commenced his march 
from Hunyhur, on the frontier of Mysore, on 
the 9th of March, and crossed the Toombud- 
dra river on the 12th. The march of the 
British troops through the southern division 
of the peishwa’s territories had the efiect of 
restoring a degree of peace which the country 
rarely experienced. 'Xhe chieftains and jag- 
hiredars, whose petty difierences bad previ- 
ously kept the di^iicts oppre.ssed by them in 
a sbite of constant warfare and outrage, sus- 
pended their contests for a time, awed by the 
presence of a commander whose name imposed 
terror on all disturbers of the peace. Most 
of them joined the British .army in support 
of the cause of the peishwa. Among the 
number were several who had incurred that 
prince’s displeasure, and who hoped that the 
infinence of the British government, exercised 
in acknowledgment of their services, might be 
snfiicient to restore them to favour. On the 
15th of April General Wellesley efiected a 
junction with the force from Hyderabad. As 
be proceeded, the advanced detachments of 
Holkar retreated before him, and on bis ap- 
proach to Poona, the chieftain himself retired 
i from that place to Cbandoor, a town about 
I a hundred and thirty miles distant, leaving at 
I Poona a garrison of fifteen ' hundred men. 
Under these circumstances, it was not deemed 
necessary to advance to Poona all the troops 
at his disposal, and as the country was 
much exharrsted and a great deficiency of 
forage prevailed, it was not advisable. General 
Wellesley ther^ore-detenruned so to distri- 
bute his troops that the whole might pro- 
cure forage and subsistence, but at the same 
time to reserve the power of readily forming 
a junction, should such a step be desirable. 
Colonel Stevenson, with the Hyderabad force, 
was orderred to march to Gardoor, to leave 
near that place, and within the nizam’s domi- 
nions, all that prince’s troops, and to place 
himself with the British subsidiary force, in 
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n position on the Beeninh river, towards Poona, 
near its junction with the Mota Mola river. 

■ General Wellesley continued liis own march 
towards Poona by the road of B.arnmooty. 
He had received repeated intimations that it 
was intended to plunder and burn the city on 
the approach of the British troops. As this 
would have been an exploit perfectly in accord- 
ance with the Mahratta character, the preva- 
lent belief was by no means improbable. The 
peishwa, alarmed for the E.afety of his c.apital 
and his family, urgently solicited that some of 
his own troops might be despatched for their 
protection ; but the British commander knew 
too well the character of those troops to act 
upon the suggestion. On the 18th of April, 
it was ascertained that the peishw<a’8 family 
had been removed to the fortress of Saoghur, 
a measure supposed to be preparatory to the 
destruction of the city. When this intelligence 
was received. General Wellesley was ndv.ancing 
to the relief of Poona with the British cavaliy. 
At night, on the 19th of April, he commenced 
a march of forty miles over a very rugged 
country and through a difficult pass. Sie 
next dsiy saw him at the heivd of his cavaliy 
before Poona, the whole distance travelled in 
the preceding thirty-two hours being sixly 
miles. The commander of Holkar’s force in 
Poona, on hearing of General Wellesley’s ap- 
roacli, precipitately quitted the place with 
is g.'irrison, leaving to the English the easy 
duty of taking possession. A great part of 
the inhabitants had quitted their homes and 
fled to the hills during the occup<ation of Hol- 
kar. The few that remained manifested great 
pleasure at the arrival of the English troops, 
and those who had fled bore evidence to the 
confidence to which the change gave birth by 
returning to their homes and resuming the 
exercise of their usual occupations. While 
Genera] Wellesley was on his march, prepara- 
tions bad been making at Bombay for the 
return of the peishwa to his capital. From 
the time when he took up his residence at 
Bassein, he had, at his own request, been at- 
tended by a British guard. This force was 
now considerably augmented, and, being placed 
under the command of Colonel Murray, 
formed the prince’s escort on his march back 
to the capital whence he had so recently made 
an ignominious flight. On the 27th of April 
he left Biissein, attended by the British resi- 
dent, Colonel Close ; on the 13th of May he 
took his seat on the musnud in his p,alace at 
Poona, amidst the roar of cannon from the 
British camp, echoed from all the posts and 
forts in the vicinity. 

The accession of the principal Mahratta 
states to the great confederation of which the 
British government in India was the head, 
had been an object which the governor-general 
had long and strenuously laboured to efiect. 
His efforts, so long and so often fnistrated, 
bad at length succeeded with regard to the 
chief authority in the Maliratta confederacy, 
and the peishwa was now the subsidiary ally 


of the English. To conciliate Scindm, the re- 
sources of diplomacy had been tried, almost 
as perseveringly as they had been used to win 
the peishwa, hut with no better success than 
had attended their exercise with the. latter 
chief, before the impending loss of every ves- 
tige of power led him to seek, in a British 
alliance, the means of deliverance from the 
ambitious dependents who were anxious to take 
charge of his person and authority. Scindia 
bad met the overtures of the British resident 
civilly, but evasively. The turn which .affairs 
had taken seemed to warr<ant the hope of a 
different issue — a hope corroborated by a letter 
which Scindia addressed to the governor- 
general, after the flight of the peishwa from 
his capital. In this communication Scindia 
announced his march from Oujein towards the 
Deccan, for the declared purpose of restoring 
order and tnanquillity in that quarter, and ex- 
pressed a desire that, in consideration of the 
friendship subsisting between the British go- 
vernment and the peishwa, and of the relation 
in which Scindia stood to both, as guarantee 
to the treaty of Salbye, the former would, in 
"concert and concurrence with him, render 
the corroboration of the foundations of attach- 
ment and union, and the maintenance of the 
obligations of friendship aud regard, with 
respect to his highness the peishwa, as here- 
tofore, and conformably to existing engage- 
ments, the objects of its attention.” This 
was sufficiently vague ; but it was not more 
vague than the generality of Mahratta commu- 
nications. If it could be regarded as bearing any 
meaning, it was to be understood as a call upon 
the British government to aid in the restora- 
tion of the peishwa to the musnud at Poona. 

A few days after the conclusion of the 
treaty of B.assein, Colonel Close addressed 
a letter to Scindia, announcing that engage- 
ments of a defensive nature had been formed 
between the British government and the 
peishwa ; and that, agreeably to the tenor of 
those engagements, a British foree would be 
stationed within thepeishwa’s dominions. In 
making this communication. Colonel Close ex- 
pressed his hope that Scindia would co-operate 
with the British government in endeavouring 
to arrange the affairs of the peishwa, and re- 
store the prince to the exercise of his autho- 
rity at Poona. The answer of Scindia was satis- 
fiictory, as far as any Mahnatta answer could be 
satisfactoiy. It was in the following terms : — 
" I have been favoured with your acceptable 
letter, intimating that, as the relations of 
friendship had long subsisted between the 
Peishwa Saib Bahandurand the English Com- 
pany Bahaudur, engagements of a defensive 
kind were concluded between the two states ; 
and that .accordingly, with a view to the occur- 
rences that had taken place at Poona, the 
Nabob Governor-General B<ahaudur had de- 
termined to forward a British force to that 
quarter, to the end that, with my concurrence 
and co-operation, the ref(|pctory may be 
brought to punishment. - My firiend, in truth. 
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tlio nnciont rcInUons of friondRliip nnd union 
which hold bolwonn tlio diflbroni oircnra ro* 
qnircd Ruch n dooign nnd such n oo-opomtion. 
My nrmy, which hns nlso innrchod from Oujoin 
towards tho Doccnn, with n view to Iny tlto 
dust of commotion nnd chnstino tlio diaro- 
spcctfnl, orOHSod tho Korhuddn, under hnppy 
nuspicoB; on tho 8th of li'chrunry, nnd will 
shortly roncli IBoorhnmporo. My friond Oo- 
lonol Oollins, who, ngroonhlv to tho orders of 
his oxocllcnoy tho most noblo tho governor* 
general, hns left Fnrruclcnbad for thisefunrtor, 
inny ho expected to join mo in n fow days. In- 
nsmuoh ns tho concoruB of tho difToront ctr- 
enrs nro ono, nnd ndmit of no distinotion, on 
tho arrival of my forces nt Boorlmm]ioro, 1 
slmll without roaorvo mnho you ncquniutod 
with tho monsurcB which slmll bo resolved on 
for tho nrrnngomont nnd adjustment of nflliirs." 
Tho letter ooncludod with aomo expressions 
of piety, very edifying from n Mnbrnttn, but 
not nooossnry to ho miotcd. 

TIio mission of Oolonol Oollins, referred to 
in tho nbovo lottor, hnd its origin in instmo* 
tions forwarded by tho govoriior-goncral to 
that oflloor soon nfler tho poishwn hnd con- 
sented to outer into n subsidinry nllinnco with 
tho Comnnny. Oolonol Oollins nccordingly 
proooodcd to tho camp of Soindin nt Iloorhnm- 
poro. On his wny ho received n lottor from 
Oolonol Oloso, apprising him of the conolusion 
of tho trenty of linssoin, nnd of tho fnot thnt 
Scindin Imd heen informed of it. Tho first 
oommunicntlou made by Oolonol Oollins nftor 
his nrrivnl in Seindin’s ontnp, therefore, nn- 
nouncod tho British ofllcors knowledge of 
these ovents, nnd his authority to outer into 
ongngemonts witli Soindin similnr to those 
which hnd been conoludod with tho poishwn. 
Soindin, in reply, referred tho discussion of 
tho importniit points of this eominunicntion 
to personal conferonoo ; hut tho opportunity 
for thus discussing them wns long in nrriving. 
At length n mooting took jilneo, when tho 
British resident stated tho objects of his mis- 
sion to bo threefold : to conoort with Soindin 
tho most oflbotunl means of restoring nnd 
securing tranquillity in tho Docenu ; to oiTor 
that chief tho modintion of tho British go- 
iineiit for tho purpose of ofTeoting n rooon- 
"lintion between him nnd llolknr; nnd to 
make to liim n tender of ndmission to tho 
general defensive nllinnoo on terms similar 
to those which had boon nccoptod by tho 
jioishwn. It wns nnswei-od, on tho part of 
Soindin, thnt tho important nnturo of tlicso 
proposals called for mnturo deliborntion, and 
thnt time wns nceossnry for tho purpose. Tho 
conferonoo horn terminated. Bivo days nflor- 
wards, ono of Soindin's ministers nttendod the 
resident to convoy to him tho results of the 
consideration whioh hnd boon bestowed on his 
proposals. To tho first it was nnswerod, with 
truo Mnhrntta ambiguity, thnt for tlio British 
government to concert with Scindia tho most 
cnuotual means of restoring nnd scouring trail- 
qiiillity in tho Boeonn wns oonfurmnblo to tho 


relations of friendship subsisting between tlio 
two states. To tho second : “Tlint tho nifnira 
of tho fnmilicB of Scindin and llolknr hnd boon 
ono nnd tho same from fntlicr to son ; tbnt 
heretofore difToroncos hnd nrison between them, 
but thnt theso difforonccs hnd always boon 
adjusted by thomsolvos." To tlio third of 
Oolonol Collins's jirojicsnls tho answer was, 
thnt Scindin, being gunrnnlco to the trenty of 
Salbyo, hnd boon surprised nt tho conolusion 
of tho dofensivo nllinnco botwoon tho poishwa 
nnd tho British govoriimont without his know- 
ledge ; that, nflor n personal conforciico with 
tho peishwn, ho should bo apprised of the real 
state of oiroumslnnccs, nnd should then act in 
Ruoh n mnnnor ns might bo suilnblo nnd proper. 
It will bo unnecessary to waste time on tho 
answers to tho first nnd second of Colonel 
Collins's suggestions ; they nro more ordinary 
spocimons of tlio Biistern nrt of putting to- 
gether words for tho car alone, not for tho 
undorslniiding. Tlio third may justify somo 
oxnminntion. Although Soindin now declared 
thnt ho had boon surprised nt tho conclusion 
of llio dofonsivo nllinnco botwoon tho Britisli 
government nnd tho pcishwa without his 
knowlodgo, it is to bo remembered thnt ho hnd 
expressed no suniriso wlion, somo time before, 
tho snmo fact liml been communicated to him 
by Colonel Close. Adverting, in his answer to 
this arrangement, to tho consequent move- 
ment of n British force, nnd to tho request 
for his oo-opornlion, ho hnd said that "the 
nnciont rolntionB of friendship nnd union whioli 
hold botwoon tho difToront cirenrs required 
Ruoh n design nnd such n oo-oporntion." This 
Inngungo does not nocosB.arily imply his nji- 
provnl of tho trontv. It is, nocording to 
Mnhrnltn oustom, nunptod to rccoivo almost 
nny interpretation which it might ho conve- 
nient to pul upon it ; but if it expresses no 
approbation, it oortainly indicates no surprise ; 
nnd if Soindin woro sincere in his subsequent 
avowal of this feeling, it must bo concluded 
thnt whilo, in nil other persons, surprise is tho 
instnntnnoous result of somo unexpected dis- 
covoiy, in tho Mnhrattn ohiof it required a 
oonsidornblo spaco of time to mnturo and 
bring it forth. His complaint that a treaty to 
whioh ho wns gunrnntoo bad been not aside 
without his knowlodgo, wns as frivolous ns 
his nfleolntion of surprise wns unwnriimtod. 
Soindin hnd no interest in tlio treaty ; at least 
ho hnd ostensibly no inlorost in it. His ofTico 
of gunrnntoo, so long ns it oontiiiuod, bound 
him to onforeo its obsorvanoo upon both tho 
parties for whose benefit tho on^gemont wns 
contracted ; but it oortainly ^avo him tip 
authority to prevent their mnking any addi- 
tional ongngomonls, or oven nbrognliiig the 
original treaty by mutual oonsont. 'The only 
onbot of such measures with regard to him 
would bo to relonso him from tho obligation of 
onforoing, in his eapaoity of guarantee, the 
slipulntious of tho Iroiily which had boon 
modified or annulled. To disoiiss the nnliiro 
of tho relation subsisting between the peishwn 
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mill (lic^c cl)iufs who acknowledged him ns 
their head would ho idle, hccauso no sntisfnc* 
torj’ conclusion could he attained ; hut if any 
point connected with it ho dear, it is the right 
of the pcishwn to hind himself by treaty with- 
out consulting the inferior chiefs. Scindin 
w.as not a party to the treaty of Salbye, and 
he had no claim to he a ])arty to any new 
treaty. If, however, he were anxious to form 
an alliance with the Piritish government, the 
opportunity was afforded him. He, indeed, 
thought that the new treaty was injurious to 
his interest, and so it w.as, hj- taking the 
peishwa out of his power. Bnt the power 
which he had exorcised was a usurpation un- 
panctioned hy the avowed principles of the 
^Tahratta confederacy. All, indeed, within 
that confederacy was usur|iation ; hut the 
whole question m.ay he reduced to very simple 
elements : if the theory of the AlaliratUi 
association were to he upheld, Scindia was a 
dependent of the pcisliw.a, and his altcm]its to 
establish his own authority on the ruin of that 
of his superior were little, if at all, short of 
Irc.ason ; if the thcoiy were to he dise.arded, 
and Scindia to ho viewed ns an independent 
prince, seeking to advance his own ends hy 
subjugating another to his will, the right of 
the latter to peek the means of escape, and 
the right of a neighbouring slate to afford 
those means, arc indisputably clear. Tlie 
course of events was unfavourable to the views 
of Scindia, hut ho had not the slightest ground 
for reasonable complaint. Ilis intimation of 
the necessity of a porson.al conference with 
the peishwa implied either a doubt of the 
tnith of the representations made hy the 
agents of the llritisli government, or an 
intention to obstruct the progress of the new 
arrangements. To indicate such a doubt was 
offensiivo to the British government — to cntcr- 
t.ain such an intention was the prcliminaiy to 
a state of hostility. Some of these points 
were pressed on tlio notice of Scindia and his 
ministers hy Colonel Collins, and ho succeeded, 
after a time, in drawing from the chief a dccla- 
nition uncx.amplcd perhaps in the annals of 
Mahratt.a diplomacy for explicitness. Scindia 
now stated that ho could not giro a decided 
answer to the propoicils of tlio British govern- 
ment till after a conference which ho proposed 
to liold, not with the peishwa himself, but 
with an agent of that prinec, whose arrival ho 
expected ; hut ho added, that ho had no 
intention whatever to obstruct the completion 
of the arrangements lately concluded between 
the peishwa and the British government ; 
that, on tho contrary, it was his wish to 
improve tho friendship at present subsisting 
between the pcishw.a, tho British government, 
and his own state. Notwitlistanding theso 
fiivouiahlo feelings, Scindia manifested a 
strong dislike to tho march of the British 
troops to Poon.i, and he requested that orders 
might he issued to stop them. Ho preferred 
that tho city should remain in possession of 
Holkar rather than ho delivered by tho inter- 


position of a British force. At tho period 
when this rc.nsonahlo request was mode, no 
orders could have been issued in time to 
prevent tho march of Gcnenal Wellesley to 
Poona — it is needless to add that, even had 
time permitted, no such orders would have 
been issued. 

In addition to tho inferences to be drawn 
from tho conduct of Scindia and his ministers, 
other grounds for suspecting their intentions 
existed. On tho day on which Colonel Collins 
joined the chieftain’s camp, ho received in- 
telligence that a confederacy between Scindia 
and other Mahratta chiefs, for purposes hostile 
to tho British interests, uus in course of 
arrangement. Scindia’s prime minister had 
been deputed on a mission to the rajah of 
Berar. Another confidential serv.ant was 
despatched to tho pcishw.a, to remonstrate, as 
it was believed, against tho treaty of Bassein, 
and v.akcels from Holkar arrived in Scindia’s 
camp fur the purpose of effecting an adjust- 
ment of their differences. The deportment 
of Scindi.a’s ministers tow.ards tho British 
resident became intemperate and offensive, 
and early in May that chief marched from the 
vicinity of Boorh.amporo to meet the rajah of 
Berar, who had tfikcn the Held with a largo 
.army. lie, however, expressed a wish that 
tho British resident should follow him, with 
which Colonel Collins complied. 

Tho governor-general had doubted the ox- 
islcnco of tho alleged confederacy against tho 
British government, and the grounds of doubt 
were not unrc.asonablc. That Scindia and the 
rajah of Berar should bo disposed to reduce 
the peishwa to a state of subserviency to their 
views, might readily bo believed; but th.at 
they should venture, in carrying out such a 
plan, to provoke tho hostility of tho British 
government, was Bc.arcely credible. Happily, 
tho gi)vcrnor-gcncr.al did not suffer his doubts 
to overcome his aaution. He was struck by 
comp.aring the apathy of Scindia, while Holkar 
w.ns in undisturbed possession of the peish- 
wa’s c.a]>it.a1, with his renewed activity when 
that capital was about to be rescued by a 
British force. Ho wisely, therefore, deemed 
it necessary to instruct Colonel Collins to 
romonstrato with Scindi.a, and to require from 
him unequivocal evidence of friendly inten- 
tions ; it being pointed out that the only 
satisfactory evidence would be his retirement 
to his dominions north of the Herbudda. 
Scindia was further required to disavow the 
imputation of being engaged in a confederacy 
with Holkar and the rajah of Berar agiiinst 
tho English. A remonstrance was also ad- 
dressed to the raj.ah of Berar, which was 
followed by a second communication of like 
character, on the governor-general receiving 
intelligence that the rajah had put his army 
in motion for the purpose of meeting Scindia. 

Colonel Collins, on receiving his instruc- 
tions, proceeded without delay to act upon 
them. Having explained at length the treaty 
of Bassein, he demanded whether it contained 
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anjibing at varinncc with Scindia’s rights. 
One of the ministers answered that it did not, 
and Scindia himself confirmed the acknow- 
ledgment. Colonel Collins then claimed to be 
informed of the nature and objects of the 
recent negotiations among the Mabratta chiefs. 
He was answered that Scindia had no inten- 
tion to invade the dominions of either the 
nizam or the peishwa ; but, on the resident 
urging the necessity of a disavowal on the part 
of Scindia of any intention to disturb the 
treaty of Bassein, it was answered that Scindia 
could afford no satisfaction on that point until 
he h.ad conferred with the rajah of Berar. 
The resident continued to press the points 
suggested bj- his instructions, representing 
that the rcfus.al of Scindia to afford satisfactory 
csplanation, combined with the unremitted 
prosecution of his military arrangements, j 
would compel the British government to adopt | 
precautionary measures upon every part ofj 
Scindia’s frontier, and that the confirmation of 
the report of his accession to a confederacy 
.against the British power would lead to the 
imtncdinio commencement of active hostilities. 
Tiie chief, to wliom the i-eprescntation wa.s 
addressed, remained unmoved by it. He 
ndhered to the silence which he had resolved 
to m.aint.ain ns to his future intentions, and 
terminated the conference with this remark- 
able declaration “.AHcr my inten-iew with 
the rajah of Berar, you shall know whether it 
will bo I'cace or war." Sa.spcnse w.as thus 
converted into certainty. Scindia was pre- 
pared to cmKark in a xvar with tho Briti.sb 
government if tho rajah of Berar would join 
him. On tho deebion of that prince it rested 
avhetlior it should bo “ pe.ace or av.ar." 
Scindia hatl acknowledged that he had no ju>--t 
irrotij;ds of c-xcfplion to the treaty of B.-ts^ein, 
but that treat}' was, nolwitli-'-tanding, to be 
lb<' caii'O of itivc'lving tho Mabratta countries 
•all tho cr.Ianiitirs of avar, if the rajah of 
r th>';j!d Fl.ar.d Cnn. Tho itiruU ofiored 
!' J'.rilidi ftate by Scindia’s dcclaration, 
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subject being more formally pressed upon bin 
three days afterwards, the ne'cessity of another 
conference was assigned as a reason for tho 
delay of a decided answer. The rajah of 
Berar, in answer to representations made to 
him by the British resident, referred in like 
manner to an intended conference, in which' 
not only Scindia and himself were to engage, 
but also Holkar, whose name was now, for 
the first time, introduced as a party necessaiy 
to be consulted in deciding the question of 
war or peace with the English. This sugges- 
tion seemed to postpone the decision in- 
definitely, .as Holkar was at a grc.at disbance 
I from Mulk.apore. Scindia subsequently inti- 
m.atcd a wish that the resident should pay a 
; visit to the rajah of Berar, aud Colonel Collins, 
in consequence, requested the rajah to appoint 
a d.ay for receiving him. Tho r.aj.ah declined 
to appoint any d.ay, and appeared .anxious to 
dispense with the proposed visit. As it could 
not be doubted that Scindia w.as acquainted 
with the rnj.ah’s feelings, and that when ho 
made the suggestion he well knew what re- 
ception aw.aitcd the proposal. Colonel Collins 
justly concluded that ho had been wantonly 
e.xposcd to insult, and intim.atcd his intention 
to retire from &indi,a’s camp. Ho was en- 
treated to postpone his departure for six day.s, 
and he consented. Ho was further admitted 
to^an audicuco of tho rajah of Berar, but tho 
rajah simply acknowledged that he had re- 
ceived a letter from tho governor-general, do- 
clining to enter into any di."cussion upon it. 
Little interest would attach to a detail of 
further cotiferenees and correspondence, which 
would c.tttibit nothing hut a repetition of a 
ilesirc, on one side, to procure nn c.vplicit 
answer, and an exhaustion of all tho arts of 
iva-sion and delay, on the other, to avoid it. 
In confoiTOity with instructions from the 
governor-general. General Wellesley, about 
the middle of July, nddrcsscii a letter to 
Scindia, rcque.Hting him to separate his army 
from that f>f tho rajah of Berar, and retire 
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The frovcrnor-gcncral Imd inntlo cstcnaivc 
l>reiviR\lions for c-UTj-ing on hosliliticB with 
vigour and cflcct. A vast plan of niUitnty 
and politic.al operations, ctnhmcing within its 
com]>.-tss the entire territory* of India, had been 
framed, and all its detail.*), with a duo regard 
to contingencies, had been arranged with 
minute care. It coii.dslcd of two grand divi- 
cions, the nianagcmcnl of which was assigned 
respectively to the commandcr-in-chicf, tieno- 
inl Lake, and to General Wellesley. To the 
foiTner officer wore committed tlio aflairs of 
IJindo.stan ; to tho latter those of the Dccc.an. 

In this plan, the views of tho ^larquis 
Wellesley were directed not merely to the 
temporary adjustment of the disputes which 
had rendered it neccs.saty to put largo armies 
in motion, but to snob a settlement ns should 
nffonl a reasonable jirospcct of continued peace 
and security to the llritisli government and its 
allie.s, 

Clcncral Wcllcslej* had marched from Poona, 
with the main body of the forces under his 
command, on the 4th of June. Tho pcisbwa 
avas to have provided a contingent to accom- 
pany him, but a very small portion of the 
stipulated force w.as furnished. Under the 
authority conferred on him by the governor- 
general, General Wellc.slcy exercised a general 
superintendence over tho diplomatio inter- 
course of Colonel Collins with tscindia and the 
r.ajnh of Jlerar. On this coming to .an end, 
ho gave immediate orders for tlio attack of 
Scindi.a's fort of llaroaoh, and issued a procla- 
mation e.xplaining the grounds ujion which it 
had become necessary for him to commence 
hostilitios .against the combined Mahratta 
chiefs. Tire force under his immediate com- 
mand at this time consisted of three hundred 
and ciglitj'-four Europe.an, and one thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-seven regular 
native c.av.alry ; one thousand three hundred 
.and sixty-eight European and five thousand 
six hundred and thirt 3 '-ano native infantiy. 
In addition to these number!) were a few artil- 
lerymen, between six and seven hundred pio- 
neers, two thous.and four hundred horse, 
belonging to tho rajah of IMysoro, and three 
thousand lilahmtt.a horse. Nearly eighteen 
hundred men, European and native, with sumo 
Bombay l.asc.ars, and a small park of artillery, 
liad been left at Poona for tho protection of 
tho (xipibal and person of tho pcishwa. Tlxo 
weather prevented Genenal Wellesley from 
marching a.s early ns ho wished. On the 8th of 
August it cleared, and early in the morning of 
that d.ay ho despatched a mc8S.agc to tho killadar 
of Ahmednuggur, to require him to surrender 
tho fort. Ho refused, and the pottah was im- 
mediately attacked at three points. The con- 
test was severe, but it terminated in favour of 
the British. On tho following day prepara- 
tions were made for attacking the fort. On 
the lOtli a batteiy of four guns was opened ; 
tho fire of which soon had tho effect of in- 
ducing the killadar to make an overture of 
surrender upon terms. On the 12th, he with 


his garrison of fourteen hundred men m.arched 
ont)^ and tho British commander took po.s- 
scssion. Tlic cfluct of this c.apturo was to 
place at tho command of the English all 
Sciiidi.a’s territories south of the Godavery. 

A few days after the fall of Ahmednuggur, 
General Welle.sloj' had tho satisfaction to hear 
that his orders for the attack of Baroach had 
been successfully' carried into effect. This duty 
was performed by Colonel Woodington. He 
had expected assistance from a schooner with 
two eighteen-pounders, which w.as to have 
been brought to anchor within a short distance 
of tho fort. It w.as found impracticable to 
bring her up, and in consequence Colonel 
Woodington was compelled to m.akc an arriingc- 
iiicnt for bringing up tho cigliiccn-poundcrs and 
stores in boats. Tho pettab, though defended 
by the enemy in great force, fell into the 
hands of the English without much cither of 
difficulty or loss. The fort was subsequently 
stormed, and though a vigorous resistance was 
oflered, the attack was eventually successful. 
Tlio loss of tho British Wits small ; that of the 
enemy dreadfully heavy. 

The citpluro of Bitroach wits ofTccted on the 
29lh of August. On tho same day on which 
victoiy thus graced tho British arms at the 
western extremity of tho peninsula of India, 
the army of Bengal, under General Lake, 
struck the first important blow against the 
enemy on tho frontier of Oude. Its object was 
a French corps in tho service of Scindia, under 
tho command of .an officer named Perron. This 
corps, wliich w.as originally raised by an officer 
named Do Boigne, had acquired gre.at celebrity 
in India. Do Boigne is said to have been ,a 
n.ativo of Savoy, who, after serving succes- 
sively in the armies of Franco and Russia, and 
having, whilst in tho service of tho latter 
power, been made prisoner by tho Turks, 
found his way to ^Madras, where he became an 
ensign in tho army of tho East-India Com- 
pany. According to some authorities, the 
distant prospect of promotion in that service 
discouraged him ; according to others, he took 
offcnco at some act of the governor; but, 
whatever tho c.auso, ho quitted M.adrns and 
proceeded to Calcutta, being provided with 
letters of introduction to Mr. Hastings. From 
Calcutta ho proposed to proceed overland to 
Russia, and tho design, it has been alleged, 
was not then first formed. It is s.aid that at 
St. Petersburg De Boigne bad laid before the 
Empress Catherine a project for exploring the 
countries between India and Russia ; that, in 
the exercise of its usual policy, the Russian 
court had offered encouragement to the plan ; 
.md that at Calcutta De Boigne submitted it 
to Hastings, conce-iling from him the fact that 
tho government of Russia was interested in 
the project. Hastings, who was always zealous 
for the extension of the boundaries of geogra- 
phic.al knowledge with regard to Inffia and 
the surrounding countries, gave him a recom- 
mendatory letter to the vizier, who bestowed 
on him a dress of honour, in addition to other 
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gifts better suited to tbe necessities of a 
traveller. Circumstances, which are differently 
related, led him to relinquish the dangers and 
difficulties of his projected journey to Russia 
for a continued residence in India, and Hast- 
ings soon learned that De Boigne had entered 
the service of the rajali of Jeypoor. The 
governor-general thereupon recalled him to 
Calcutta, and, though he had no power of 
enforcing the call, De Boigne thought fit to 
obey it. He succeeded in making his peace 
with Hastings,, and obtained his permission to 
return. In the interval the rajah of Jeypoor 
had resolved to dispense with his services, hut 
he made him a liberal present ; and, according 
to some, De Boigne further improved his for- 
tune by successful speculations in trade. But 
De Boigne was not at ease — he longed to 
resume his military habits and occupations, 
and opportunity was not wanting. Scindia 
was actively engaged in promoting his own 
aggrandizement at the expense of his neigh- 
bours, and De Boigne deemed that his own 
interests would be best advanced by uniting 
them with those of Scindia. In his eyes .all 
services were alike, if they ofiiered hope of 
promotion or of gain. Whether he sought 
Scindia, orScindiahim, seems doubtful; but he 
entered the service of that chief, and soon 
secured such a measure of his confidence as led 
to the rapid increase of his own power and in- 
fluence. De Boigne at first commanded two 
battitlions. In process of time the number 
was augmented to eight, and subsequently to 
sixteen, with a train of eighty pieces of cannon. 
At later periods still further additions were 
made, and the whole were formed into three 
brigades ; the first and third commanded by 
■ ' n .1 named Perron and Pedrons, the 

" >nd by an Englishman of the name of 
Iherland. De Boigne retired some years 
Tore the period immediately under notice, 
..itly, it is believed, from a fear that jealousy 
of his overgrown power might lead to some 
attempt to reduce it, partly because his con- 
stitution was broken and debilitated, .and partly 
because one object to which his exertions had 
been assiduously directed w.as attained, in the 
accumulation of a fortune supposed to amount 
to four hundred thousand pounds. The retire- 
ment of De Boigne led to a struggle for the 
honour of succeeding him in tbe chief com- 
mand. Sutherland aspired to it, but Perron, 
having the advantage of seniority, and the 
still greater adv.antage of being present with 
Scindia at the time the vac.ancy occurred, 
secured to himself the desired post. 

The origin of Perron was very humble : he 
bad .arrived in India as a common sailor. 
Having entered the service of De Boigne, he 
manifested an aptitude for rising not inferior 
to that of his commander. On succeeding to 
the chief command, ho sedulously improved 
all opportunities for increasing his own power. 
De Boigne had received certmn lands for the 
maintenance of his troops. Perron, succeed- 
ing to this as well as to the authority of his 


predecessor, sought both to extend his posses- 
sions and to render himself independent of the 
chief from whom they had been obtained. 
Scindia’s local authority in Hindoshan h.ad 
declined, and that of Perron had increased. 
The districts subject to the latter yielded a 
revenue of vast amount. The inhabitants 
regarded him as their immediate chief, while 
the allegiance of the troops at his command 
w<as naturally and necessarily yielded r.ather to 
the man from whom they received orders, sub- 
sistence, and pay, than to an authority of 
which they knew little, and which was never 
visibly exercised. The designs of Perron had 
been aided by a v.ariety of circumstances. 
Though a Mahnatta, Scindia was greatly in- 
ferior to him in cunning and activity. The 
almost exclusive direction of that chief’s at- 
tention to the Deccan — ^the anxiety with which 
he had sought to promote his interests at 
Poona, had greatly we.akened his influence in 
the northern parts of India. In states con- 
stituted like those of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, the authority of the prince is always 
end-angcred by absence or in.activity; and in 
the case of Scindia, the causes of decline pre- 
viously at work h.ad been powerfully aided by 
the success of Holk.ar. The result was, in the 
words of the governor-generivl, “ to found on 
independent French state on the most vulner- 
able part of the Company’s frontier.” Nor 
was it to be overlooked that Perron’s influence 
extended considerably beyond tbe dominions 
of which he possessed the actual administra- 
tion. He sought to dictate with the authority 
of a superior to the petty states around him, 
and even to some at a distance ; and having 
at his disposal a militaiy force, which neither 
with reference to numbers or discipline could 
be despised, his attempts were not unattended 
with success. The governor-general Siiw the 
necessity of crushing without delay this new 
and formidable enemy. General Lake was 
instructed to regard “ the effectual demolition 
of the French state erected by M. Perron on 
tbe banks of the Jumna, as the primary object 
of the campaign,” and the general w.as to dis- 
tribute his forces and regulate his operations 
in such a manner as to effect it without delay. 

On the 7th of August Lord Lake had 
marched from Cawnpore with tbe infantry on 
that station under the command of Major- 
General St. John. The cavalry, under Colonel 
St. Leger, followed on the 8th. On the 13th 
the whole army encamped near Xanouge. It 
was subsequently joined by Major-General ' 
Ware with a detachment from Futtyghur. 
On the 28th it encivmped on the frontier, and 
at four o’clock on flie morning of the 29th, 
entered the Mahratta territory. No time 
was lost in moving to the attack of Perron’s 
force, which was strongly posted at a short 
distance from the fortress of Allyghur. At 
seven o’clock the British cavalry advanced 
upon them in two lines, supported by the in- 
fantry and guns ; but the rapid retreat of the 
enemy put an end to the action almost as soon 
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{US it hnd coniracnccd. AUcinpta ^vcro inndc 
to cliargo some conindcrnblo bodies of cavalry 
tvbo nindo pretence of standing, but in vain. 
All tied, and willi such hearty vigour ns left 
to their pursuers little chance of overtaking 
or doing them any considcmblc mischief. The j 
English took possession of tho town of Coel, 
ami made preparations for at tacking Allyghur, 
which place Perron had left in charge of 
Colonel Pedrons ; but the attack was delayed 
for a few days to try tho cflcct of negotiation. 
It has too often been the practice of Europeans 
in Indian w.arfare to have recourse to means of 
attaining their objects, which, however com- 
mon in native contests, arc highly discrcdimlilc 
to nations profosudog to be governed by higher 
standards of morality and honour. It was 
thought that corruption might prove an efii- 
dent substitute for .anns ; and it w.as not till 
the hope of success from this source had failed, 
that it w.as resolved to try more honourable 
me.ans of obtaining possession of All 3 *ghur. 

After weighing tlic comparative adr’ant.agcs 
of seeking tho reduction of tho place by a 
regular siege or bj* an immediate assault, tho 
latter course w.as resolved upon. Tlio 4th of 
September was fixed for the attack. Tlie 
force destined for it w.vs composed of four 
companies of tho king’s 7Cth regiment and 
detachments from two regiments of native 
infantry. It was led by Colonel Monson, an 
officer of distinguished bravciy. During the 
preceding night two batteries of four eighteen- 
poundoas each had been erected to cover tho 
approach of tho storming party, which loft the 
camp at throe o’clock in tbo morning, and 
advanced in a cun-ed direction towards the 
gatew.ay. On arriving within four hundred 
yards of it, they halted till bre.ak of day. Wiilo 
thus waiting, an officer, who had been recon- 
noitring, reported that sixty or seventy of the 
enemy were seated round a fire smoking in 
front of tho gateway. A British party w.a.s 
immediately detached in tho hope of t.aking 
them by surprise, and to endeavour, amidst 
the confusion which it w.as expected would 
ensue, to enter tho fort with tlicm and sccuro ! 
the gate till tho main body should arrive. The 
latter object was not attained. Tho surprise 
was so complete, and tho ardour of the British 
party so grc.at, that all opportunilj' of retreat 
for tho enemy was cut off. Not one of them 
csoipcd to relate tho particulars of the sur- 
prise ; and though tho sentinels on tho ram- 
parts gavo fire on hearing the disturbance, no 
extraordinary alarm was excited, tho aTair 
being taken to bo tho result only of a near 
approiich of tho videttes of tho British force. 

'Xlie morning gun was tho signal for the 
movement of the storming party, which, 
covered by a heavy fire from the two batteries, 
advanced till they c.ame within a hundred 
yards of the gate. Here a traverse had been 
recently thrown up, and mounted with three 
six-pounders ; but tho enemy wore dislodged 
before they had time to discharge them. 
Colonel Monson pushed forward with tho two 


flank companies of the 7Cth regiment to enter 
the fort with tho retreating guard, but tho 
gate was shut, and tho approach exposed to a 
destructive firo of grapo. Two ladders were 
then brought to tho walls, and Major M'Leod 
with the grenadiers, attempted to mount; 
they were opposed by a formidable row of 
pikemen, and desisted. It was then proposed 
to blow open tho gate, and a six-pounder w.as 
placed for tho purpose, but failed. A twelve- 
pounder W{ts brought up, but a difficulty arose 
in placing it ; and in tlicso .attempts full twenty 
minutes were consumed, during which the 
assail.ants were exposed to a destructive fire. 
The cnem}' behaved with great braveiy, 
descending tho Ec.aling-l.addors which had been 
left against tho w.alls, to contend with the 
party seeking to force .an cntnancc. The first 
gate at length yielded, and tho attacking party 
advanced along a narrow way defended by a 
tower pierced with loopholes, from which a 
constant and dc.adly firo was kept up by 
matchlock- men, while showers of grape poured 
from the kittcrics. Tlio British party, how- 
ever, kept on its w.ay to tho second gate, 
which was forced without much difficulty. At 
the third the assailants passed in with the re- 
treating enemy, but a fourth still remained to 
be earried. Here the progress of the ass.ailnnts 
was again stopped. Tlic attempt to blow open 
tho gate failed, but Major M'Leod succeeded 
ill forcing his way through tho wicket and 
ascending the ramparts. Ecsistance now 
became feeble, and the fortress of Allyghur 
p-assed into tho h.ands of tho British, tho 
reward of about an hour’s vigorous efforts. 
Tho loss of tho English w.as severe, and among 
tbo wounded were Colonel Monson and Major 
M'Leod. The loss of the enemy wiis, however, 
much grc.atcr ; and ns tho fort had been made 
by tho French their principal depOt for the 
Doab, a vast quantity of militaiy stores w.as 
transferred with it to the British, besides two 
hundred and eighty-one pieces of c.annon. 

Tho terror inspired by the fall of Allyghur 
caused tho immediate evacuation of some 
minor forts, the governors being unwilling to 
await tho arrival of tho victors. The event 
was also followed by another, sc.arcely less 
importmt .and desirable. This w.as the sur- 
render of Perron to tho British general. The 
step wius not occasioned, perhaps it was scarcely 
accclenatcd, by the success of tho British arms 
at Allj'ghur. Some time before the actual 
commencement of hostilities. Perron had an- 
nounced to the governor-gener.al his wish to 
quit tho service of Scindia, and obtain per- 
mission to p.ass through the British territories 
on his way to Europe. A favourable answer 
had been returned, but Perron did not follow 
out bis proposed plan. He subsequently made 
overtures to General Lake, and some negotia- 
tion took place which ended in nothing ; and 
the British army, as has been seen, attacked 
tho French adventurer immediately on enter- 
ing the Mahratta territory. His rapid flight 
on that occasion seemed to indicate little de- 
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termination to resist, nnd soon after the 
capture of Allyghur he renewed his applica- 
tion for permission to enter the British terri- 
tories. It was promptly complied with, and 
one great object of the war was thus achieved 
almost without an effort. 

The retirement of Perron, after raising him- 
self to the rank of a petty sovereign, cannot but 
appear extraordin.aiy. It was not the effect 
of modenation nor of satiety, but of necessity. 
Perron continued to love power, and all that 
power can command, as well as he had ever 
loved them ; but a combination of circum- 
stances had rendered his tenure of power inse- 
cure, and he thought it better to preserve his 
movable property, which w.as considerable, 
than risk it in a contest for dominion which 
might probably be unsuccessful. The English 
government had determined on the destruc- 
tion of his power if practicable. But, besides 
this cause for alarm, he had others arising out 
of the circumstances of the Mabratta state, of 
which he w.aa a dependent. Perron’s conduct 
had given rise, in Scindia’s mind, to suspicion. 
A chief, named Ambagee Inglia, took advan- 
tage of it to advance his own interests and 
undermine those of Perron. His views are 
said to have been aided by a supply of money 
to meet the wants of Scindia, and the autho- 
rity of the French chief WiOS transferred to his 
native rival. To render the transfer effective, 
Ambagee Inglia intrigued with Perron’s offi- 
cers. Had they been faithful, their com- 
der might not have been compelled to seek 
<'ty in flight ; but where personal interest 
the sole motive of action,^delity is never 
bo relied upon ; and somo^^cers, who had 
ceived signal marks of Perron’s favour, went 
over to his enemy. He had consequently no 
choicebut to withdraw: to remain was to devote 
himself to plunder and perhaps to death. 

The retreat of Perron was the virtual disso- 
lution of the French state which he had formed 
on the Jumna. This did not necess.arily in- 
volve the reduction of the force which he had 
commanded ; but the loss of its chief, preceded 
as it had been by a course of conduct on his 
p.art, which was at the least undecided, if not 
pusillanimous, shook greatly the strength of 
native confidence in French officers, and im- 
pressed those officers with a strong feeling of 
the necessity of providing for their own aifety. 
An officer named Fleuiy b.ad attacked a body 
of troops under Colonel Cunningham, who, 
after vigorously resisting and temporarily beat- 
ing off a force greatly superior to bis own, had 
been compelled to accept for himself and his 
men permission to retire with their arms, on 
condition of not .again serving against Scindia 
(luring tbo war. Adctachment was sent against 
I'tcnry, which ho contrived to ov.ado, but he 
finally accompanied his chief to the British 
camp. Another officer named Louis Bourquin, 
who commanded a division of Perron’s force, 
icsolved to make a stand ng.ainst the main 
Iwidy of the English under General Lake. 
The hostile armies mot on the 11th .Septem- 


ber, about six miles from the imperial city of 
Delhi. The British bad performed a march of 
eighteen miles, and had just taken up their 
gi-ound for encampment, when the enemy ap- 
peared in such force as to oblige the grand 
guard and advanced pickets to turn out. The 
numbers continued to increase, and General 
Lake on reconnoitring, found them drawn 
up on rising ground in great force and in com- 
plete order of battle. Their position was well 
defended, each flank being covered by a swamp, 
beyond which cavalry were stationed, while 
artillery guarded the front, which derived fur- 
ther protection from a line of intrenchments. 
The English commander resolved, however, 
to give them battle. The whole of his (uvvalry 
had accompanied him on his. reconnoissance, 
and that being completed, he sent orders for 
the infantry and artillery to join. This could 
not be effected in less than an hour, during 
which the British <»valry, which were two 
miles in advance, were exposed to a heavy fire 
from the enemy, which brought down many 
men. During this interval the horse of General 
Lake w.as shot under him. 

Although the British commander had de- 
termined on hazarding an action, he felt that 
to attack the enemy in the position which had 
been taken up would be attended with but a 
feeble chance of success. He therefore ordered 
his cavaliy to foil back, partly to cover the ad- 
vance of the infantry, but principally with a 
view to allure the enemy from their advan- 
tageous post by the appe.ar.inco of a retreat. 
The feint had the desired effect. No sooner 
were the British Ctwalry in motion than the 
enemy rushed forw.ard with wild manifesta- 
tions of triumph and delight, the vivacity of 
the French letiders having communicated itself 
to those whom they commanded. But their 
exultation was soon checked. The cavidry 
continued their retrograde movement till the 
infantry came up ; the former then opened 
from its centre, and allowed the latter to pciss 
to the front. Preparations having been made 
for guarding the flanks of the British force, 
one of which was threatened by some native 
cavalry, the whole lino moved forward. A 
tremendous fire from nearly a hundred pieces 
of cannon, some of them of large c.alibre, fell 
around them ; but the British troops, unmoved 
by i^ .advanced steadily and without removing 
their muskets from their shoulders till within 
a hundred paces of the enemy. Orders were 
then given to charge — the whole line fired a 
volley, and, headed by the commander-in- 
chief, pushed on their bayonets with resistless 
force. The fate of the day was decided, and 
when the troops halted after the charge, the 
enemy were flying in hll directions. The vic- 
torious infantry iramediate^_ broke into 
columns of companies, by which movement 
the whole of the c.avaliy, both European and 
native, were enabled to charge through the 
intervals with their g.illoper guns, pursuing 
the enemy to the Jumu.a, where great num- 
bers perished. All the artilloiy and stores of 
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llifftn'iny fill intfl {Jk* nf ihc I'iirINIi, 

nnil tlirri' tlnyi* aHvr tlic is-.>tir- 

tiHin, witJi f*>iir other French otrici'fr, Mirren* 
iicrrJ thcifi'clvcf. 

In the city of Oelhi, which wat firthwith 
ovncu.ntcil hy tho Frcitcli. the h.ittio ha<i i>crn 
nsi oliji'cl cif much ititcrri't. TJtcro, nl the 
Riiciciit t ent of tlio junvcr wliicli llAiior ha<i 
rc.iro'l—wlicro Aklmr limi pisced on rccon! 
till- lfn;;th nmi hrc.nith of the pruvinee* which 
owned is* Mvny — wJierc A«tiiii):reho lind s'!* 
romlih'd tnif;hty nnnie.t to clivt* e Jiin enctiili'. 
oitii tednee to riihjectioTi tiiic.itory hiii-js — 
thcie dwelt the iivni" n'pri'«cnt.ilive of the 
Jioiice of Timoiir in lie* j‘eT->-nn of a niiecrnlile 
man, old, l.diiid, and tiecrcjdt— without jxiwrr, 
avitln'tit pemp, nr ftato, nr retintie— almo«t 
wiilnnit the nican*! of eonimandin;: tlie rnminon 
neee'farics ol life. Idii* wa*' Hhnii .\Ihim, one** 
the ;:ailant (hasada. whn'e niilitan' onerKy 
had alanncii and annoyed the liriti'fi j;nv< m* 
incnt, hut for many year* the cuircrin;: captive 
<>f tho‘e avho rofim-d hi« petrun for tJie take 
nf aiirtsinpj hi' name to piirpn-o of relfi«h 
a?^'randirement. He had allied hiin»elf with 
Ihi* Mahratta«, and thronch their a*'.i'tanre 
had nhlained pO'-o.finn nf IMIii. nd’ i* not 
the place to pnr»»(j tiic Irnilhled hi-tory of hi* 
life. It mn«t infliec to *ay that tlienecfirwani 
it waa.an ainio'.; tinhwdiiai rerie* of cal.aniily. 
The territnrie’i iioniinalJy mlyret to the ejii. 
peror were the com.!anl le'Oie nf di'-onicr.nnd 
rchellinn. {Surmund'xl l-y IronldiH nf every 
dc'cription. he e-tnecived the >nn«t violent eu'- 
pleiofl'i nf the loyally nf hi« eldcfl Min, Filch 
Micpiciona are of ci'innion oecum'nce in ori. 
cnhal inonarrhh’*, .and are frt'qiiently not tin- 
warranted. In thi-i in-tance th<re r t.i 
have licen no Kmiiiul for them. wMienated 
from the afr»-elions of hi« father hy thou* avh'* 
had an interekt in foiin'iiling di‘^eIl••ion•^, the 
floasada pa'Vai n frrea! part of hi* life at fi di«* 
lance from the cltj* avhicli was the wit ne-'-; of 
the former clory and preM-nl dcfjradatiim of 
his house, lie made repi-alcd elforls to ohlain 
the aid of tlie I’rili*h gnwriiment for the de- 
liverance of his father from thrahlnm, hnt in 
v:dn. lI.SKtinjjR was not indisposed to nffinl 
it, hut was rustraim.d Iiy orders from hnnin| 
dictated in tho spirit of the non-intervention 
policj’ which liien prevailed. Tlie shnrada died 
in (he llritish dominionn, of fcVcr, and not 
long afterwards tlie calamities of his w’retched 
parent were consummated. A runiaii cliicf, 
of Itohilla origin, named Gliolaum Kaiidir 
Khan, having olil.ained possession of tho city 
of Delhi, and with it of (lie person of the em- 
peror, comniitlcd tlie most dreadful excesses — 
excesses which an Iiistorian Ii.xs felt justified 
in declaring to ho "aliiiosl witlioul parallel in 
tile amiais of ilio world.” Tiio niiartmonts 
of the women, wliicli in {lie Fast usually 
command some respect even from the most 
abandoned, were rendered by Ghol.aiim ICaudir 
the scene of crimes of which violent and in- 
discrimin.ato plunder was the lightest ; and llio 
emperor, after being exposed to every insult 


which malice and in*olcnre could devise, was 
deprived of sight iiy the lint-ger of tho wretch 
who h.od j'rcviniisly heaped ou him every other 
misery. Tho anus of Sciiidia rescued the tiii- 
happy monarch fnuii llic power of Gholatini 
Kandir, and the rriiiirs of that miscreant met 
a fearful rctrihulion. The authority of Fhah 
Alliini was once mnn* rccognir.od, hut the 
rco.igiiition was only formal. All PohsUiiitial 
power was exori-isctl hy the MnliralUv an. 
Ihoritics. Till* ollice of vahcid ool-moolk, or 
executive prime niinifter of tiie Mogul empire, 
was lx---{ii«cd nil the pcishwa, hnt Scindi.a had 
no intention to hiirden his highness svilh (he 
duties <d tlie ofllc.*, 'j'lie di«cliargc of these he 
piT-on.ally ntidcrtook .as the pri-hw.a’s deputy, 
and the fiinetion, svilh all its power and influ- 
ence. pa‘:»vd to his Micce!‘''nr!*. IVrron, in the 
cmirre of his restle's inirignes, oiihatiied tlie 
npprtintineiil of enmmandant of the fiirJn!?s of 
Delhi, ain! thus the p.-r-oii and power of 
Shah .Mtiim was Imnsfcrmi Irom tim ^^ah• 
taitas to the French. From ncitlier did 
I the »-mpeior meet with cither kindness or 
generosity. He w.as not merely deprived of 
j>ow,;r— of this he could searcely complain, 
having hy his own act tmiffcrred his right 
to Olliers— hut Ills rank .and luisfortiines coiii- 
niandcil no sympathy, and even the means of 
suli'istciice aveta* tardily and l•cantily dealt out 
to him. ,\ coiisidcrahle rum had Isien pro. 
f.-‘-e, Iiy allot tcil to tho supiHtrl of the royal 
lioinehidd, liiit so Kadly was it paid, tliat the 
einp'-hir mid his family" were often in want. 

The triimipli of tlie IJritish anus under 
(Jen'T.al Lake oix'iied .a m-w rectie, Iinme* 
idiatcly after tlm hatth* the emperor had do- 
ispatrhed a me>.Kage to tlie victorious com- 
I inander, oflering tlio monarch's eongralulat ions 
and loliciting prolection. An appropriate 
answer teas retiirneii : and on tho ICtli of 
Seplcmher tho heir of Timnnr, so long tho 
vietini ofadvi-iTe firlniie, sealed in the capital 
of his .ancestors, gave aiidicnec to the FrigUsli 
general. Jn that place his predecessors, 
clothed ill the most gnrgeoUs productions nf 
tho loom, had rat upon thrones fonned of 
gold, anil made radiant hy a dazr-iing profusion 
of the inopl costly joivols. Around them had 
stood hiindnsis of ohscijiiioiis guards and de- 
pendants, waiting in mntonnd watchful atten- 
tion (lie expression of tho soveroign’B will, 
and ready to give it ofTeet as soon ns uttered ; 
while vassals from dislniit countries, or their 
rcprcHcntalivcs, tendered rospoclfiil homage 
to tho lord of tlio faillifiil tliroiighout India, 
and wooed liis favour by presents w’orthy of 
bis milk. Far diflorcnt was the sceno which 
met tho oyo of the Drilish general and his 
attendants. Dcncntli n eninll and ragged 
c.anopy, tho appearance of which scemeu a 
mockery of regal state, sat one whoso ago 
exceeded that usually attained by man, but in 
whoso nppcnranco the opor.atioii of timo w.as 
less apparent than that of long and hopeless 
inisoiy. Eighty-threo ye.ars had p.assod • ^ ■ 
liis head, and they had been filled with ' . 
u 
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and Borrow. Yiniilo liis namo w.as lield in General Wellesley on the 23rd found lumsolf 
reverence tlirongliout India, his life had been within six miles of the enemy, instead of tlio 
passed amid poverty, danger, and suffering, distanoo wliicii ho had oxpectod. To add to 
and all around him at tliis moment indioitcd the surprise wliich the discovery of the onem 3’’8 
the most wretched destitution. But there position was caleulated to produce, and to 
was one element of misery greater than all. increase the diflionlty of deciding how to deal 
Tlio light of heaven, tho common source of with tho unexpected state of ciroumstancca, 
enjoj-ment to the prosperous and the wretched. General Wcllewoj' received intolligeiico that 
shone not for him — tho face of nature was to tho confedomtes wero about to retire. If, 
him a hliiuk. Tho miserable satisfaction of therefore, ho postponed tho attack till tho 
contrasting tho appc.aranco of all things around arrival of Colonol Stovenson on the following 
him then with former scenes was denied daj', tho opportunity might ho lost, by tho 
him. Strangers from a far distant country departure of tho enemy in the night. It was 
stood before him — in their hands was his fato probable that they might have hc.ard of his 
— they addressed to him words of symp-athy, approach, and tho intelligence would bo likely 
and kindness, and comfort, hut ho could not to accolorato their removal. Should this not 
read in their countenances a confirmation of ho tho uasc, there was anothor danger of a 
tho friendly language which fell on his car. different character ; General SVellosloy could 
Boor, dependent aged, infirm, and sightless, not hope to withdraw unobserved, and retreat 
tho head of tho empire illustrated in his per- would havo exposed him to harassing attacks 
son the wido-spread ruin which had over- from tho enemy’s cavalry, attended, in all 
whelmed the ompiro itself. probability, with tho loss of part of his bag- 

Shah Allum regarded the English ns his gage.- These wero reasons against retreat, 
deliverers, and ho bestowed on Goncral Lake On tho other hand was tho alarming fact, that 
a host of titles, in testimonial of his bravery and in his front was a hostilo army comprising a 
military skill — tho sword of tho state, tho hero body of infantry three or four times ns many 
oftholnnd,tholordofthango,andthovictorious ns his own, a numorons cavalry, and a vast 
in war. Such wero tho terms in which, in tho quantity of cannon ; tho wholo occupying a 
snirit of Oriental exaggeration, tho services of formidable position. In emorgoncics like this, 
tho British commander were acknowledged. tho bolder courso is not unfrcquontly the 
Colonel Ochtcrlony was loft at Delhi, in a safest. Gonoral Wollcsloy preferred it, and 
capacity similar to that of resident, and Lord resolved to attack. 

Ii.ako resumed his march. But before advert- Tho enemy’s right consisted entirely of 
ing to tho subsequent events of his career, cavalry, and it was iu front of this that tho 
' ' attention must ho directed to tho progress of British commander found himself. Do dctcr- 
■ic British arms under General Wcllc^cy in a mined, ho wover, to direct his attack to their 
fferent part of India. loft, ns tho defeat of tho infantrj’ was tho more 

Scindia and tho rajah of Bcrar had entered likely to bo effectual. Between tho hostilo 
iho territories of tho niznm, and it was sup- armies flowed tho river Knitna. This was 
posed would cross tho Godavciy, which was crossed by tho British force at a ford which 
fordable, and attack Hydonahiid. General happily tho onemy had neglected to occupy. 
Wellesley moved to counteract them, and the Tho infantry wore immediately formed into 
confederates retired towards tho point by two lines, and the British cavalry, ns a reserve, 
which they had entered. Tliey wore soon into a third. Tho nativo horso wore omplojTd 
after joined by a considemhlo detachment of in keeping in check a largo body of tho 
regular infantry under two French officors. enemy’s cavalry, which had followed tho march 
On tho 2lEt of Se]itcmhor, General Wollcsloy of tho British force. 

was BO near tho corps of Colonel Stevenson, Tho attack w.as m.ado with promptitude and 
who commanded tho Hyderabad subsidiary vigour ; it was attended by corrosponding 
force and lire nizam’s horse, ns to bo able to success. Some mistakes occurred, which, 
hold a conference with that officer, when a though thoj’ affected not tho fortune^ of tho 
jdau w.n concerted for attacking tho enemy day, added greatlj* to tho loss of tlm English, 
on tho 24 11), it being understood that their Tho onemy had made a chatigo in their positiori, 

annj' was collected at a place named Bokerdnn. which threw their loft to Assyo, in which 
General Wellesley was to attack their left, village they had some infantiy, and wliich w.as 
and Colonel Stevenson their right. Tlio for- surrounded by cannon. Gonoral Wcllosloj', 
iner directed his march with tho view of observing this, directed the officer command- 
arriving on tho C3rd within twelve or fourteen ing tho pickols on tho right to keep out of 
miles of tho cnenij' ; hut it turned out that shot frop tli.at village. 'Tlio otlicor, miB.aji- 
tho iiifonnation upon which tho plan had been prchcriding tho order, led directly upon it. 
arranged had deceived tlio commander. Tho 'riio 74th regiment, which had been ordered 
enemy's camp, instead of being nt Bokeniun, to support liio pidkets, followed, and siiiloml 
had {ts right nt that place, and extended sovcrch', Tho mistake rendered nccessaty the 
Bt’vernl miles to Assyo. There w.as a district, introduction of tlio cavalry nt an earlier 
ns Well ns a village, called Bokeniun: the period than was desirable. Various eviH 
i-amp was enlindj' willdn the district, and attended this step. Tlio cavalri'siiflercdpucli 
briire nresc the mistake, its result was, that from the cannonade ; they were iuc.a]i.acilatoil 
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for pun>tiil when Uie period for (linn employ- 
ing tlioir fcrviecsnrrivcti, nnd when they wore 
hrought forwnnl there no rcucr^’o. Ono 
consequence of this deficiency tos, Hint slmg- 
glors left in the rear of tlie llritish force, who 
hnd pretended to ho dead, were suddenly re- 
store to nniination, nnd turned their guna 
upon the hnchs of tlic conquerors. Hut the 
vlcloiy*, though iKiught by the cacrifice of 
many r.alualdc lives, was complete. The re- 
cisllcFS bayonets of the Piritisu troops drove 
the enemy iK'fore them in repeated charges, 
nnd when their last-formed hotly of infantry 
gave w.ay, the whole went off, leaving the 
English masters of tlio field, nnd of nearly a 
hundred pieces of cannon abandoned by the 
fugitives. Gcneml Wellesley shared largely 
in the labours nnd the dangers of tho conflict. 
Two horses were killetl under him, nnd every 
ofiiccrof his stafrcxporicnccd similar casualties. 
Tlic loss on the part of the English amounted 
to nearly fourhundred killed. Tho numltcr of 
wounded rvas fearfully large —between fifteen 
and sixteen Iiundrcd. llio enemy left twelve 
hundred Idlled, nnd a r.ast number were 
wounded ; but many of the latter being 
scattered over the country, not even an esti- 
mate could bo fbnned of thu amount. Among 
the mortally avounded wais Scindia'a princip.al 
minister, wlio sumved Imt a short time. 

Tho hatllo of Assye places in a conspicnous 
light the cool determination of tlio gcncml, 
nnd tiie admirahlc qualities of tlio troops at 
his dispos.a1. Entangled in difficulties from 
which there was no crcapc but through danger, 
he chose tho mode whicli to the saperficint or 
tho timid would have appeared the most dan- 
gcroUR. Ho was justified by the clinractor of liis 
troops, nnd the result wasnlikehonourabletohis 
own judgment nnd to the intrepid spirit of those 
on whom he relied. Misinforination brought 
tlic battio prematurely on — mistako added to 
its dangers nnd difficulties ; hut nil untoward 
circumstances were successfully overcome by 
tho admirable judgment of the lc.adcr nnd the 
devoted earnestness of his followers. 

So rapid .and so numerous were the successes 
of the Eritish arms, nnd so much were all 
these operations parts of one consistent whole, 
that it is impossible to restrict tlio attention of 
tho reader for any length of time to ono series, 
without neglecting and throwing out of placo 
oilier tninB.aclionB of great interest and iin- 
porbanco. Tiio proceedings of GenomI Lake 
must now for a brief inlcrv.al supersedo tho 
record of those of his coadjutor in the south. 
On quilting Delhi, General Iiako had marclicd 
towards Agra, at which pl.aco ho arrived on 
tho 4th of October. Tho fort avns summoned ; 
but no answer being returned, preparations 
were made for dislodging seven battalions who 
held possession of tho town, of an oncamp- 
ment with a largo number of guns on tho 
glacis, and of tho ravines on tho south nnd 
southwest face of the fort. Tliis being ofTocted 
avitii success, tliough not without considemblo 
loss, tho operations of the siege commenced. 


(ho approaches being made under cover of tlio 
ravines which bad been won from tho enemy. 
On the 14 til a communication \v.as received 
from the fort, dcm.'inding a cessation of hos- 
tilities, on tho ground that terms w’cro about 
to bo pro]>oscd. General Lake, in consequence, 
directed tlic firing to co.aso for a few hours, 
nnd requested tiiat a confidential person might 
he sent willioutdclay with tho proposed terms. 
Terms were sent, and Gcncml Lake despatched 
one of his own ofllccrs with letters, giving liis 
assent to tlicin. Tho fort liad been for some 
tiiiio tlio scene of mutiny ; but in tho commu- 
nication to Gcncml L.ako it w.-us stated that nil 
ill-feeling was at an end, nnd (bat ofllccrs nnd 
men were niilco ready to abide by whatever 
ngreement might bo made between tlicir com- 
mandant, Colonel Ilcssing, nnd tho English 
gcncml. But this un.aniniitj, if it over c.xiatcd, 
w.os of short diimtion. Tho British ofliccr do- 
S|tatclicd to make Uio fin.alnrmngcracnts found 
great diversity of opinion among tho native 
cliicfs, and a grail desire to raise objections. 
White ho w.as endeavouring to romovo tliosc, 
the firing from the fort wns recommenced with- 
out any apparent cause. On tills tlic English 
ofliccr rctiiracd. Tlio belief of Gcncml Lake 
was, that tho overture was but an expedient 
to gain time, nnd lliis opinion seems liighly 
probable. Tiiroiighotit his ixircor, the humanity 
of tho commnnder-in-cliiof wns eminently con- 
spicuous, nnd it is to this feeling that liis con- 
sent to a cessation of firing is to bo aserlbcd. 
It may, iiowcvcr, bo doubted whether, under 
the circumstances, ho wns justified in consent- 
ing to disconfinuo his fire, with n view to 
obtaining a siirrcndcr on tenns, IIo had 
cxprcHscii his belief that tho place would not 
stand ton hours’ brc.acbing, and nnynppcnmnco 
of hesitation w.os calculated to give confidence 
to tho enemy, nnd diminish that feeling among 
his own troops. 

On tlio 17tli of October, llio gmnd Aattciy 
of tlio besiegers being completed, they wore 
enabled to ojicn a destructive fire on tlio point 
of tho fort which appeared Ic.nst c.ap.abIo of 
resistance. A pmoticnblo branch would soon 
have been made, but in the evening tlio gar- 
rison sent an ofier to capitulate, and on tho 
following day, at noon, marched out, wlion 
the place wns immediately ocoupied by a por- 
tion of tho Britisli force. Tho fort contained 
one hundred nnd seventy-six guns, which, with 
twenty-six aaptured beyond tho walls, made a 
total of two hundred and two. 

In addition to tho groat plans which Goneml 
Lake and GenomI Wellesley wore successfully 
working out, there wore various dotaohed 
operntions^nt this time in progress, nil bearing 
some relation to o.ach other, and nil conducted 
with vigour and success. The notice of some 
of those must bo deferred tesv later period, but 
tho occupation of Cuttack, which w<a3 com- 
pleted during tho month of Oolober, may pro- 
perly bo adverted to iii this place. This servioo 
was efibeted by Colonel Harconrt, who, having 
occupied tiiat groat soat of Hindoo superstition, 
u 2 
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jirfifrc iIhI In rcdiirn Uio fort tit 
J'ninlilittrc, tiililnln tilmnt n lililn frnin llin; 
Imvii nf Cliittiw:!;. TIit> fnrl Wftn tniitt of fctofii*, i 
mill wnx r.urrniitiilrd l>y n ditcli t'.vi'iitj’ fo-t 
dri'ji, niid vnryiiiK in l>rrndlli, nrcnrdiiij; to IJjij 
tiilimlion nf tlio lin'itiniii<, Inna tliirlydivn tfi 
tiiiadri'd and tldtly-fivf firt. A li.Mtrrywnii 
rii)ii|>)<-tnd on l)»p idjjlit Ilf tlip ISllinfOi'InlM-r. , 
and on till* iiinrnin^' nf tlin 1-itii niti'rii'd itufin*. i 
J!y idfVfh nVInrl; tanil of tin* itcfrncrii hi that 
(i.'iit of till) fori nf'nliKt wjiirli tho ftri* wa« 
diircti'd wno tnlit ii nlf, tin* i'n**iny'« ttiinii wrri* 
Mli-n(‘i'd, and Colonel llareoart jiii|>;ri| that 
the liiii*' for ntleni|itin" to ffnin jHi«‘!e*.'ion had 
arrived. Over tin* ilileh v,a*t a iianow* liridi'i* 
tendiiif; to tin* |;at*‘, and hy tldicoinmimirnUnii 
llni a'nailanta were tn pnileavoar to «fr*;rt an 
enlranre. The ]iarly, vvhieh cnnd-led nf Imth 
Kiiri>)>eanri and iie|Miyi<, v\a>i led hy lilcntenant* 

< ‘olntiL'l Clayton. They advant-eit under a fire 
of nituhelry from tho fort, ilhdircoled liUt 
In-avy, to whieh they were exiMi^ed for forty 
ininntv!). 'J'ho i^it*.* wna to he htnivii open, 
hat im iinpre'iHion roiild ho made i-xrept on 
the avivhel, tho rumninder hcin|' rortified hy 
hirco mn*iien of atone, Tlio n-ichet havinff 
yichled, the noKailnntR entered, hut could only 
pa'ii (iliiKly, Nuhvitlmtandin;; tluM di^advan- 
tn}*e, ami a very dctcrmimil rcii'itanco oflereil 
nt tho outer and two Huccecdlnt; (pitcf, tho 
llrilioli party gained po*i»cs!i!on <it all, and the 
victory wna tho more gratifyinK from ita having 
hcon nltaincd with comparatively liltlo hiii!i. 
The caiiluro of Iharahnttco waa 'followed by 
tho entire Hiihmiiisiion of the province of Cut* 
els, nnd tho greater jiart of tlio Iroopa hy 
nm tlio conquest had liccn clTcctcd wore at 
y to enter Ucrar, to co-opcrato willi tlio 
liny under Gcnoral Wollealoy. 

Tlio inonlli of Movciidicr opened with a bril* 
linnt addition to tho npicndid ducccss which in 
ovory quarter had crowned tho anus of Eng* 
land. Gonornl Lake marched from Agra on 
tho 27lh nf Oclolior, in pursuit of a Slnlirathi 
forco composed of some brigades dcsp.atclicd 
from tho lJccc.au in tho early jiart of tlio c.am* 
paigii, nnd of a fow haltalions which had 
oiroclcd tlioir csc.apc from Delhi, Grc.at anxi* 
oly was felt to destroy or disjicrso this corps, 
on account of its iieiiig provided witli n nu* 
morons artillery. Tlio march of tho English 
army having boon seriously impeded by nn* 
favourahio wcntlior, it wim resolved to Icavo 
tho heavy artillery at Futtyporo, and pursue 
tlio enemy hy forced marches. On tho 31st, 
tho British forco encamped at a short distanco 
from tlio ground which tho cnoniy liad quitted 
on tlio sauio morning, and Gcnoral L.ako do* 
tonninod to push forward with Ids cavalry, in 
tho hope of overtaking nnd delaying them hy a 
light ongngcniont till tho infantry should bo 
ablo to coiiio up. At midnight tlio (sivnliy 
was accordingly put in motion, nnd, after a 
march of twonty-fivo miles, onmo up with tho 
enemy soon after daybreak. On dosciying 
them, tho English oommniidcr supposed that 
they woro in rclroat, and, to prevent their 
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|i:ir*-ctin(' Ihiv ohjrel. h** r*”.'ilvr'I In ntf.’iik 
itln-irt nt iinr**, lii>il*-.id i.f nctiin.* iifi'Ui the pl.m 
jwlilfli he li.id iirripoi-d, nf l.<-i'j>iiig th*'m in 
jeheik till the Infaiitry nrrivrd. The nnicial 
. «!<*l.'jil'* of the f.'irly priicr<-iiingj> of Ihi* ihy .iro 
Miigolnrly nluriir*; ; hut th'innuch it cert-iin, 
that th*i attempt !'» make ntiy pernwiient im. 
prci'ion tifi III" Mnhr.<iil.a line h}’e.irnlrynhr,o 
was nll•urcl ««fiil, * 1110 f,ii'‘tnyV nrtilliiryinowcd 
down inenBiidli'irs'’sinm."isTs, and the «ai;rifice 
W’.n vnlii. 'I'll*' Vfthiur dirplayed hy the ItrjtMi 
e.tvalry in this fruitle’'s Mrupele, c*)inmsn'l« In- 
deed the iiif'/.t tinlsiutidcd ndmiratiim, mixc'l 
with A d*-*;p feeling of regret th.vt it l-hnui'l 
have hern r'l utterly waste*!. Js'otliing coul*! 
excuse tho prcin.iture c'lnnict provoked hy 
General Lake, hut tho mist.’ikc timlcr which 
ho l.abourrd in believing the enemy to bo in 
retreat, and the i.audnble dcire wbicli lie foU 
to prevent (he ercaj'O of a f'rce wiilch was re* 
garde*! with cuiisi'lerahle apprehension, llic 
infantry, widcli had marched .at three, nrrivcil 
at eleven, having occupied in t!i>;ir march only 
two liours more tlian tiio cav.alry. At tins 
time a mes-ago was receive*! from the enemy, 
offirring to surrender their guns ui>oti tenii's. 
lliis was rcniarkahl*', ticcaiiso up to tliis [leriod 
tho Mahrattas had no cause to ho di^satisfieii 
witli till* fnrtuno of tlie day. The prolmhility 
is, that it was nn ex|iediciit to gain time fur 
some desired ohiect, and tho result seems to 
countenance such n belief. General Bake ac- 
cepted the offer, "anxious,” ns ho says, "to 
prevent tlio further clfusion of blood." Ho 
might liave ndduced another reason also : his 
infniitiy, nftcr n long march, performed very 
rapidly, under n hurning sun, needed rest nnd 
rofrcslimcnt. 'NVbntevcr miglit bo tlic motive 
of tho ^Inhratlas for seeking debay, tliis cir- 
cumshiiico made delay not the lc.ss dcsirablo 
for tho Englisii. General L.ako allowed the 
hinhmtt.as nn liour to determine whether they 
would ngreo to his .acccpUnco of their own 
propos.ala, — n modo of proceeding more c-asily 
reconcilable with tlic ordinary course of Indian 
negotiations than with common sense. Tlic 
English general scorns to have expected little 
from tlii.s overture, nnd, whatever the mc.asuro 
of his expectation, ho acted wisely in _cmplo 3 '- 
ing tho interval of suspenso in making pre- 
parations for renewing tho attack under more 
ndvanl.agcous circumstances. Tho infantry 
was formed into two columns on tho left. _Tho 
first, composed of tho right wing, was destined 
to turn tho right Hank of tho enemy, nnd to at- 
tack the village of Laswaroo ; tho second 
column was to support tho first. There were 
three brigades of cavalry. One of these, tho 
third, was instructed to support tho infantry ; 
tho second was detached to tho right to watch 
tho motions of tho enemy, take advantage of 
any confusion that miglit occur, and foil upon 
thorn in tho event of a retreat : tho remaining 
brigade — tho first, which was formed between 
tho third and second, composed tho reserve. 
As many fiold-picccs ns oould ho brought up 
with tho gallopers attached to tho cavalry 
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formed four distinct batteries for the support 
of the operations of the infantry. 

The hour of expectation passed, and nothing 
further being heard from the enemy, the in- 
fantry were ordered to advance. Their march 
lay along the bank of a rivulet, and for a time 
they pursued it under cover of high grass and 
amidst broken ground concealed from the 
enemy. As soon, however, as they were dis- 
covered and their object ascertained, the enemy 
threw back their right wing under cover of 
heavy discharges of artillery. Showers of 
grape, poured forth from large mortars as well' 
as from guns of heavy calibre, did fearful ex- 
ecution on the British infantry, whose bat- 
teries returned the fire with promptitude and 
vigour indeed, but, from tbeir inferiority in 
numbers and weight of metal, with very in- 
ferior effect. The King’s 76th was at the 
bead of the advancing column, and so dreadful 
were the ravages made in its ranks by the 
storm of fire to which it was exposed, that, on 
its arriving at the point from which the charge 
was to be made. General Lake resolved rather 
to proceed to the attack with that regiment 
and some native infantry who had closed to 
the front, than to wait for the remainder of 
the column, whose advance had been from 
some cause delayed. The conduct of the men 
nobly justified the confidence reposed in them 
by their commander. They advanced with as 
much regularity as was practicable, under a 
tremendous shower of canister-shot, which 
farther thinned their previously weakened 
ranks. This was immediately succeeded by a 
charge from the enemy’s cavalry ; but they 
were received in a manner which sent them 
back in confusion. They rallied at a short 
distance, and there being reason to apprehend 
further mischief, the King’s 29th dragoons 
were ordered to attack them. They formed on 
the outward fiank of the 76tb, by whom they 
were received with cheers, which were echoed 
back by the cavalry with no diminution of 
vigour. Prom this time the details of the 
battle became too involved to be narrated with 
perspicuity. A general charge of horse and 
foot was made, in which the desperate valour 
of the assailants set at naught evety obstacle 
and defied every danger. At the moment 
when the commander-in-chief was about to 
place bimselt at the head of the infantry, his 
horse was shot under him. While in the act 
of mounting that of his son. Major Lake, that 
ofiScer was wounded by his side ; but this was 
no time for the indulgence of even the deepest 
sympathies of nature. The notes of the cavalry 
trumpets sounding to thecharge — ^wbich caught 
the ear when the thunder of the guns from the 
enemy’s lines for a moment subsided — ^told that 
those lines were to be won, and those guns 
made prize ; and such was the result. The 
enemy fought with a determination far exceed- 
ing aU that had been expected of them, and it 
was not till they had been dispossessed of all 
their guns that they relinquished the contest. 
Even then some of the best qualities of the 


character of a soldier were despLayed, in an at- 
tempt made by their left wing to effect an 
orderly retreat. In this, however, as in every 
other point, they were defeated ; a regiment of 
British dragoons and another of native cavaliy 
breaking in upon them, cutting many to pieces, 
and making prisoners of the rest, with the 
whole of their biiggage. 

The loss of the English, in killed and wound- 
ed, amounted to more than eight hundred ; 
but this, though heavy, was not to be compared 
with that of the enemy. About two thousand 
of the latter were taken prisoners, and with 
the exception of these, and of a few whom the 
possession of good horses and local knowledge 
might enable to escape to a distance, the whole 
of the seventeen battalions were destroyed. 
It has been conjectured that the number of 
slain could hardly be less than seven thousand. 
The destruction of this force was scarcely less 
important with regard to that strength which 
is b.ased on opinion, than on account of its 
! actual and iminediiito effect in crippling the 
I resources of the enemy. The battalions which 
fell at Laswarce constituted the flower of Scin- 
dia’s army, and had been distinguished by the 
imposing name of the Deccan Invincibles. 
The charm was now broken ; not only had the 
invincible battalions been vanquished, but so 
entire had been tbeir defeat that they had 
! ceased to exist. G?he completeness of their 
destruction was indeed in one sense honour- 
able to them, for it attested the vigour of their 
resistance ; but how proud was the distinction 
earned by those who bad dispelled the illusion 
which had raised this corps above the re.ach of 
the chances of war and claimed for it a charter 
of perpetual success t 

The victory was gained entirely by hard 
fighting. The course taken by General Lake 
in various instances was bold even to the verge 
of rashness. So nearly did it approach the 
line which separates courage from temerity, 
that had the result been unfavourable, it would 
probably have been impugned by that numerous 
class whose judgment, if not altogether govern- 
ed by the event, is greatly modified by it. His 
venturing to attack the enemy with bis cavalry 
alone, cannot be defended without reference to 
the belief under which his resolution was taken. 
He found the enemy were about to elude him 
altogether. The subsequent advance to charge 
with only part of his infantry, is more easily 
defensible. Exposed as they were to a fire 
which was rapidly consuming them, it was 
scarcely possible that they could be placed in 
more unfavourable ciroumstances, while an in- 
dication of fearless determination was calculated 
at once to keep up their spirit and to abate that 
of the enemy. But whatever opinion may be 
formed of th e conduct of the battle of Laswaree, 
it is impossible to trace its progress and results 
without a deep impression of reverence for that 
indomitable courage and perseverance by which 
victory was secured to the English, The san- 
guine and imaginative will, from a perusal of 
its history, catch some portion of the spirit 
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'wliich burned in the breasts of those by wliom 
it was won ; and if a casual recollection of it 
should ever flit over Iho mind of one engaged 
amid equal dangers in maintaining the cause 
of England in distant lands, the lapse of years 
will detract nothing from the force of the 
example : the dauntless heroism of those who 
fought and conquered at Laswareo will aid to 
nerve the arms and brace the sinews of the 
soldier, so long .as their deeds are remembered. 

Again does it become necessary to direct 
attention to the army in the south for the pur- 
pose of noticing in their proper place its con- 
tributions towards tho safety and honour of 
the British government. General Wellesley 
had apprized Colonel Stevenson of tho neces- 
sity imposed on him of attacking the enemy at 
Assye without waiting for his junction. The 
latter immediately marched with part of his 
troops ; and the enemy, on hearing of his ad- 
vance, departed suddenly from tho spot where 
they had passed the night after the battle, 
and proceeded towards the Adjuntee Ghaut. 
Colonel Stevenson, having met with consider- 
able difficulties on his march, was unable to 
pursue them; and he was further detained, 
that the wounded in the battle of Assye 
might have the assistance of his surgeons, 
great inconvenience and suffering having been 
occasioned by tho want of a sufficient number 
of medical officers. When Colonel Stevenson 
advanced, tho enemy’s infantry, or rather the 
wreck of it, retired towards tho Nerbudda. 
This division of the British force mot with no 
interruption in tho field, and Colonel Steven- 
son obtained possession of several important 
fortresses with little difficulty. General Wel- 
lesley in the mean time made some rapid and 
rassing marches, all of them intended to 
uiote important objects. His situation can- 
be better painted than in his own words. 

. ' Since the battle of Assye,” says he, “I have 
been like a man who fights with one hand and 
defends himself with the other. With Colonel 
Stevenson’s corps I have acted offensively, and 
have taken Asseerghur ; and with my own I 
have covered his operations, and defended the 
territories of tho nizam and tho peishwo. In 
doing this, I have made some terrible marches ; 
but 1 have been remarkably fortunate — first, 
in stopping the enemy when they intended to 
pass to tho southward through the Casserbarry 
Gii.aut ; and, afterwards, by a rapid march to 
the northward, in stopping Scindia when he 
was moving to interrupt Colonel Stevenson's 
operations against Asseerghur, in which be 
would otherwise have undoubtedly succeeded. 
I moved up the Ghaut as soon as Colonel Ste- 
venson got possession of Asseerghur; and I 
'think that in a day or two I shall turn B.agojee 
Bhoonslah, who has passed through to the 
soutliward. At all events, I am in time to 
prevent him doing any mischief. I think that 
wo are in great rtyle to bo able to act on the 
offensive at all in this quarter ; but it is only 
done by tlio celerity of our movements, and by 
acting on tho offensive or defensive wito either 


corps, according to our siluation and that of 
tho enemy.” 

In pursuit of tho r.ajah of Borar, General 
Wellesley arrived at Aurangabad on tho 20th 
of October. Tho rajah was so little .anxious 
for a meeting, that in tho two days succeeding 
the arrival of the British force at that place 
ho moved his camp fire times. He, however, 
gathered sufficient confidence by tho Slst to 
venturo, with a body of four or five thous.aod 
horse, to attack a small force engaged in pro- 
tecting a convoy of fourteen thousiind bullocks'; 
but was compelled to retire without any ad- 
vantage beyond tho capture of a few of tho 
beasts. 

Bevoral weeks before this trans.'iction, vague 
and apparently univntborized overtures for 
negotiation hod been made on tho part of 
Scindia to General Wellesley. Early in No- 
vember there arrived in the English c.amp, 
on a mission from Scindia, n Mahratta chief of 
considerable rsink, named Jeswant Bao Gho- 
repuray, and a Brahmin named Naroo Punt ; 
but those persons, when called upon to pro- 
duce their credentials, had none to show. 
They were permitted to remain in the English 
camp till me<asnres could be taken for remedy- 
ing this defect ; but before any answer could 
be received to their application for the pur- 
pose, a letter was received by General Wel- 
lesley from Scindia, disavowing Jeswant Bao 
Ghoropumy and his colicague, and intimating 
an intention of sending another person to nego- 
tiate with the Britira general. The latter 
was persuaded, notwithstanding, that Scindia 
had really despatched the mission which he 
now disavowea, and, notwithstanding the let- 
ter of Scindia, it was not dismissed. General 
Wellesley was not unacquainted with the cha- 
racteristics of Mahratta diplomat^. " In pro- 
portion," said he, “as I gain experience of the 
Mahrattas, I have more reason to be astonished 
at the low and unaccountable tricks which 
even the highest classes of them practise, with 
a view, however remote, to forward their own 
interest.” An addition to his experience w.ts 
now about to be made, perfectly in accordance 
with that which he hod previously gained. 
Shortly after the receipt of Scindia’s letter, 
disavorang Jeswant Bao Gborepuray and his 
Brahmin associate, those parties produced a 
letter from their master, conveying to them 
certain powers sufficient to corroborate their 
claims to be received as the representatives^ of 
Scindia, but insufficient to justify tho British 
commander in even opening a negotiation. 
Dnable to tre.at lor a peace, the vakeels pro- 
posed n temporary suspension of arms, .and 
this was acceded to on condition that Scindia 
with his army should enter Berar twenty coss 
(about forty miles) to tho eastward of Ellich- 
pore, and keep at all times at that distance 
from the British troops. On tho part of 
Bcindm, it was demanded that tho cessation of 
arms should extend to Hindostan, but to this 
General Wellesley refused to consent. " Tho 
rule,” said Gonoral Wellesley, “ not to cease 
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lioitliliticif till pence l)ccoTieIU(lo(1, inn good nno 
in general,*' jlis chief rearon for concluding 
(hat .a deviation from it Tvould, in this cnee, be 
beneficial, waa, that if hontilitica continued 
uninterruptedly, Scindia aroiihl prulmlily cm- 
liarrasn the contcnuilntod operationa of Colonel 
SterenHon, whilo tlic English would bo unable 
to do .nn^'lhing cflectunlly .against Eeindi.a, the 
nnny with him in tho field being composed 
entirely of horse, to follow which would draw 
tho English force too far from its sources of 
Fuppi}', nnd prevent its being directed against 
the rojah of Berar. Colonel Stevenson was 
prcjiaring to attacl; Gawilghur, within the 
territories of tho Last-named chief, and tho fall 
of that place was regarded ns of great im- 
jiortanee. An irruption of tho enemy into 
Gnscrat, wbieh w.as but weakly provided with 
the means of defence, was also apprehended, 
and to avert this w.as ono of the objects of 
the liriti.-'h general in concluding the truce ; 
another w.os, to effect a division between 
Scindia and tlie rajali of Kcrar, wbo was not 
included in it. The agents had propo<c<l that 
it should extend to the forces of that chief ; hut 
tho propos.al, iiAlepcndently of its interfering 
with ono main ohjeet of tho British com- 
mander, that of r^cnaRiting the interests of tho 
confederates, could not have failed to bo re- 
jected. Tliu .ngenta of Scindia had no powers 
to treat for tiio rajah of llerar, nnd conse- 
quently ho cou'id not Iw hound hj’ any stipula- 
tions which tliey might make on his behalf. 
Ilo might liavo repudiated them on the ordi- 
nary principles of rf.a“on nnd justice, nnd willi- 
out any necessity for resorting to tho conve- 
nient resources of Mahintta morality. 

Colonel SlovcnKin having cquipjied his force 
at Asseetghur for tho siege of Gawilghur, 
marcheil to llallnpoor, where lie was joined by 
tlie convoy which tho rajah of Uerar imd in 
vain attempted to cut off. To support nnd 
cover his operaliens, General AVclIcsloy de- 
scended the ghauts by Itnjoorn on the 25th of 
November. At r»rlcrly was a force belong- 
ing to tlio rajah of Hcrar, and commanded by 
bis brother, AInnoo ILappoo; it comprised, 
together with a body of cavaliy, a great part, 
if not tlio whole, of the rainli’s infantry, nnd a 


rnltn cngngonicnts may, for tho moat part, bo 
considered — an idle and useless picco of 
writing, without force nnd without vnliio. 
General Wellesley accompanied his notice of 
Sciiidi.a's hrench of engagement by a declara- 
tion that lie should attack the enemies of tlio 
Company wlicrcvcr lio should find them, and 
Scindia was undoubtedly to be accounted not 
merely ns an enemy, but ns ono engaged in 
iictivo Iioslilities. 

At Farterly General Wellesley was joined 
by tbo division under Colonel Stevenson. 
Shortly after their nrriv.a1 parlies of the 
enemy's liorso appeared, with which tho 
>rysorc.an cavalry slvinnishcd during p.art of 
tho day. On General Wellesley going out to 
push forward the pickets of the infantry to 
support tho Mysorean horse, lio purccii’cd a 
long lino of infantry, c.avnlry, nnd nrlillt-iy, 
regularly drawn up on the plains of Argnuiii, 
about six miles from tho place wlicro bo had 
intended to encamp. It was late, tho d.ay 
had been intensely’ hot, nnd the Itrilish had 
marched nlongdist.’inco ; hut, notwithstanding 
these circumstances. General Wellesley re- 
solved not to lose tho opportunity wliicli pre- 
sented itself, nnd ho nccordingly marclicil 
forward to ntbick. Tho advance was in.ado 
in A singlo column, in a direction nearly 
p-arallel to that of tlio enemy's line, the Britisli 
cavalry Ic-nding. The rear and left were 
covered by iintivc<sivalry. 

Tho enemy’s infantry and guns were on tho 
IcH^ of their centre, and on tho left of theso 
was a liody of cavntiy. Seindi.a’s anny, con- 
sisting of one very heavy body of cavalry', 
was on tho right, nnd to its right w.ns a body 
of I’iiidnricB and other light troops, Tlio 
enemy’s lino extended about five miles, liaviiig 
in its rear tbo vill.igc of Argaum, with cx- 
tensivu rardens and iiiclosurcs. In its front 
was a plain, but considerably’ intersected by 
walor-courscs. 

As tbo British army anpraiched tho enemy’ 
it was fonned into two lines, tho infantry’ in 
the first, tho cavalry’ in the stfCtmd, supporting 
the right, which w.’is rather advanced, topreis 
on tho enemy’s left. The left of the British 
was siinporled hy the Mo"ul and ^fvsc'.’y 
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leinponwy confusion in part of the Briiisli solred to adopt it, on the ground that it was 
line was dispelled, the tesalt was not for an the least objectionahle of the three, and the 
instant doubtful. The King’s 76th and 78th requisite measures were immediately taken, 
regiments were fiercely attacked by a laige Two detachments were made — one to drive 
body of Persian troops, and the latter were the enemy from the ground which they oocu- 
cntirely destroyed. Scindia’s cavalry made a pied to the southward of the fort ; the other to 
charge on the first battalion of the 6th regi- seize the fortified village of Pamergaum, 
ment; but being repulsed \nth great slaughter, covering the entrance to the mountains which 
the whole line of the enemy gave way, and were to be passed in the way to Labada. 
fied in the utmost disorder, abandoning to the These detachments succeeded in performing 
victors thirty-eight pieces of cannon and all the services on which they were respectively 
their ammunition. They were pursued, and despatched. 

great numbers of the fugitives destroyed. The On the 7th of December both divisions of 
close of the day gave some advantage to the the army marched from Ellichpore ; Colonel 
flying, but the light of the moon was sufficient Stevenson into the mountains by Dameigaum, 
to enable the pursuers to add to their previous and General Wellesley towfirds the southern 
captures many elephants and camels, and a face of the fort of Gawilghur. From that day 
considerable quantity of b.aggage. The loss till the 12th, when Colonel Stevenson broke 
of the English in killed and wounded amounted ground near Labada, the troops in his division 
to three hundred and forty-six. The enemy went through a series of exhausting labours 
suffered dreadfully, and General Wellesley de- not unprecedented in Indian w.arfare, but 
dared his belief that, with jme hour more of rarely paralleled elsewhere. The heavy ord- 
daylight, not a man would have escaped. nance and stores were dragged by hand over 
Auer this signal victory. General Wellesley mountains and through ravines for nearly the 
determined to proceed to the siege of Gawil- whole distance which had to be passed, and 
ghur. Both divisions of the army accordingly this by roads which it was previously neoes- 
marched on the 6th of December, and arrived sary for the troops to construct for themselves, 
.at Ellichpore on the same day: here they At night, on the 12th, Colonel Stevenson 
halted on the 6th, to provide an hospital for erected two batteries in front of the north face 
the wounded. of the fort : one, consisting of two iron eigh- 

G.awilghur is thus described by General teen pounders and three iron twelve-pounders, 
Wellesley: — "Tire fort of Gawilghur is situ- to breach the outer fort and third wall; the 
ated on a range of mountains between the other, composed of two brass twelve-pounders 
sources of the rivers Poona and Taptee. It and two five-inch howitzer^ to clear and 
stands on a lofty mountain in this range, and destroy the defences on the point of attack. 
consi<.ts of one complete inner fort, which On the s-ame night the troops of Genenil 
fronts to tbo south, where the rock is most iVellesley’s division constructed a battery on 
steep ; and an outer fort, which covers the a mountain towards the southern gate. Two 
inner to the north-west and north. Tlic outer brass twelve-pounders were here mounted ; 
^ort ha." a third w.ali, which covers the approach two iron ones were to have been added, but no 

it from the north by the village of Labada. exertions of the troops could get them into 
there w.alls are strongly built, and fortified their places. 

..imparts and towers. The corainunications All tbo batteries opened their fire on the 
ith the fort arc through three gates : one to rooming of the 13th, and on tlie 14 th, at night, 
the south with the inner fort ; one to the the breaches in the -walls of the outer fort 
north-west with the outer fort ; and one to the were practicable. The patty destined for the 
north with the third w.all. The ascent to the main attack from the north was led by Lieu- 
first is very long and steep, and is practicable tenant-Coloncl Kenny ; aad, to divert the 
only for men : that to tbc second is by a road enemy’s attention, tw’o attacks were made 
ureJ for the common communications of the from the southw.ard by troops from General 
garrison with the countries to the southward; Wellesley’s division, commanded by Lieute- 
hiit tlic ro.ad passes round the west side of the nant-Colonel Wallace and Lieutenant-Colonel 
fort, and is exposed for a great distance to its Cb.almers. About ten in tbc morning the 
fire; it is so marrow as to make it impmc- three p.artics advanced, and no.ariy siiuul- 
tioable to approach regularly by it, and the tanconsly. The detachment under Colonel 
rotk is scarped on each side. This road also Ch.almers arrived at the north-west gate at tho 

k. ails no further tkan the g:»te. Tlie com- moment when tbo enemy were endeavouring to 
iiiunication with tlie northern gale is direct escape through it from the kayonets of tho 
from the village of Kab.ad.a, and here the assailants under Colonel Kenny. Thus far, 
ground is level witli that of the fort; but the therefore, tlie attack h.ad entirely succeeded ; 
road to l.al>a(La le.ads through the mountains but tho wall of the inner fort, in which no 
f.r alrtiut thirty miles from Elticiiporo, and it bre.acli had been made, was yet to bo carried, 
v.a-. oUii.tis that the difficulty .and lalxmr of After some attempts upon the g.atc of com- 
rsi-aitn" ordnance and store.s to l..ab.ad.a would innnication between the inner and outer fort, 

l. <* tery great." n jd.ace was found at whicli it avas deemed 

J\< tv.i!!,-*,.aK!!ii.g the ohjeetioiia cskting practic<able to escalade. Ladders were brought, 

the hv-.t-mentlyned route, it w:is rc- by which Captain Campbell and the light in- 
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fn«ttyt>r the KincV PJsh wj'rcnilinl : by them 
the {.•ales were tn the plonnin;: party, 

nntl the fert was in the llriljt’h jip'.'ewion. 
nils acfiHir'itioii w.vi made with CiiJiiiiarntively 
small le*"'. niiriiif: the s!e;:e ami storm, the 
total amonnV was one ImtulrcU nnd twenty-six 
Iiilird attil wounded. 'J'lie garrison was ntintc- 
rolls ami well armed : v.a«t iiunihcrs of them 
were killed, particularly nl the dinerciit {{ales. 
Aluclt onluance and many stands ol Enirli'h 
.arms wen' found within the fort, lliekill-adar 
wa.« ft ll.ajpool of eminent braverj", hut whose 
judgment .seems to li.avc been so greatly in- 
ferior to bis coumgo that bo b.ad been un.able 
to frame any regular id.an for defending the 
inner w.all. *JIo w.as aitied by .another KaJiitmi, 
3'.cni Iringh, Imld and intrepid .as himself ; but 
the braverj* of the leaders docs not seem to 
h.ave been shared by Ibo.-e avbom they com- 
jnandcil. Ijittlc of their spirit w.as di»pl.ayed 
by the garrison. The two Ibajjiooi eornm.anders 
•appear to have consideia-il the fa!! of the pl.-.cc 
as inevitable, -and to have re-olved not to sur- 
vive the event, llieir bodie.s wi-ro fonni! 
among a heap of rlain ; a more fearful cvidiiice 
of the delermintsl sjiirit in which they b.ad 
acltsl ava-S aflorde-l by the di'eovciy, that, in 
confonuity with the f.".'liti,7 of their country, 
they had doomed their wives and daughter.' to 
become sbaren’ in the fate whieh they r■enr«e^l 
to evade for thcm'flvc.s, Hut the t.a‘l; Jiad 
licen impcrfcclly iterfonued. A few of the 
w’omon only svero de.ad ; the rc'*., same of 
whom h.ad reo'iaasl sevcial avounds, surviaasl 
to afTonl csercisc to the Immano feelings of 
the comiuerors. It is rearci-ly neee;,-.ary to 
add, that tJcneral Wrlle«ley ilin-cted nil nt- 
tention and ropeetto loMdioavn them. 

The UaUle of Arpaum and tho cajilnro^ of 
Gaavilglmr impres'cil tho confedonito chief- 
tains aa’itli a sense of the necessity of qiiiekcn- 
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I confidence in tho simjilo promise of tho licail 
nf the I'lngli.sh government than in the mo.st 
solemn securilie.s of .any native sovereign 
avithin the country. Tho general tenns in 
which the ce.s.siona avcrc made avero tlins 
acconnlcd for hy General Wellesley : “ The 
cc.s'ions under the treaty nro made to tho 
Ilritish government and it.s nilie.s, and T have 
drawn it in this manner in oialcr that yonr 
excellency may haa-c an ojiportuiiily of di.s- 
iwsing of them hereafter, in such manner as 
you may think proper.” 13c.sidc.s tho cc.ssions 
jabo\-e mentioned, the raj.ah of Bernr relin- 
quisheil nil claims on certain old possessions ol 
!lhe nianm, the rca‘etme.s of avhich had for some 
I time been collected by tho two {irinces in 
a-.ari>iu.» proportions. At first the rajah ruceia’cd 
onlyafifth : thccncroncbingspiritofAInhmtla 
policy soon increased his share to .a fourth. It 
then iH-camo half, Iiy tic.afy, and latterly four- 
fifths, by exaction and anolcncc. 3ly the trc.aty 
this partition, aadtli nil its tendency to tbroiv 
the whole into tlic hand.s ot the M.ahratta 
I prince, came to -an end, and (ho frontier of tho 
tiir.ain avas carried forward In the Wiirda river, 
illie mini- tern of the rajah w<-ri- desirous oi the 
|inH’rlion ol an article confirmingall grants and 
[treaties made heretofore bv the ni.-'.am and 
the jM-iohwa; but Geni-ral U*elli-.ley objocteil 
that he could not eon.«ent to ronfirm that of 
avhirh he had no knowledge. In place of 
eojifinnation, he propo«isl tho mediation nml 
.arbitration of the liritisli, and a claim upon its 
ju'tice. as the best, m-ciirity tliat tlie raj.ab 
could baa-c for bis demands upon tho oilit-r 
powers ; and the pronn,s.al being accepted, an 
article was framed, jiinding the Coni|).any’a 
govonirnent to tho discharge of the rorinisito 
duties, 'llio comment of General AVclIosJcy 
lijmn this part of the negotiation is full of 
instruction. "It apjienrs to rne," s.ays he. 
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nvcd, mid Uio conrcdcmcy n{jaiii’>t tlin llii> di^•.rit•^-^ ftlrv'.dy ilc-critf^d. 

DritiMli wna doprivcd of nn im- Sciiuli-i n;'rc<’d to i:ivo up, in rovu- 

jiorlant |imb. The treaty was duly rntifnsi n"ii;nty, the fi>rtn of Jliroaeli mnl Ahtnodnus* 
by the rajah of Bcrar, niid niito by tho governor- gur, mid the territorin d<-|"-i!dio;.: up-ita th-ni, 
general. _ ^ exc.-iit imich of tlm terrilory tirpriidcnt on 

TJio recession of the rajah of Ilmr proha- the btU r as lornir-l part of'hii iiinily pro- 
hly dctcrndiu'd Scindia to reck peaco with lierty; but into the land thus rcK-rvitl to him, 
more r.arncstnesH .and sincerity than ho had lie avar never to inlrotluce any troepi tncollcct 
hcrctoforo displayed. ■'leswnnt Kao niion'pii- revenue, or nndiT any pretence whatever, 
ray and Karoo Punt had remained in the Kurthcr, fieindia rviiouncisl for ever all claims 
BritiKh cam]i, and on tho 25rd of I1ccembi>r of every dorcription upon tho Britidi govern- 
they were joined there hy two of &cimKa*r inciit and their allies, tho nlram, the js-ddiwa, 
rninisterr, named KHnl Punt and Ilavcl Kyn, and the giiicownr ; ho agreed to ciinlinn the 
avilli the declared object of concluding a pc.aco. trc.atic» concluded hy tho British government 
Tho ordinary coiireo of Idnhmtta diplomacy with tho r.ajahn and others previously his 
might, however, havo been pursued, but' for foudatoric.s ; to ndiidt the rights of the peishwa 
tho extraordinary dcciRion of General Welles- to certain lands in Slalwa ns formerly exist- 
ley; and tho result of Ida flnnncss was, llmt ing, and, in c.aso of difference, to submit to 
on tho_ 30lh a treaty was signed, which, like tho arbilmtion of the Company ; to ndjnquish 
that with tho rnj.ah of Bernr, was declared to all claims upon tho emperor, and abstain from 
bo with tho Company and its allies, tho latter all intcrfercnco in Ida inajostyVi nihdra. llio 
not being named, and tho ccasiona to bo made provision, cxcluiling from &-indi.a'a scrvico 
to tho allied powera generally. Those cessions Prcuclmion and other foreigners, was Ihe saino 
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as that in the treaty with the rajah of Berar. 
Accredited ministers from the two states were 
to be reciprocally received. Scindia w.as to 
be admitted, if he chose, to the general defen- 
sive alliance subsisting between the Company 
and its allies; and in the event of his consent- 
ing 'within two months to become a party to 
it, the Company engaged to furnish a force, for 
the defence of his territories, of six battalions 
of infantry, 'with their complement of ordnance 
and artillery, and usual equipments ; but no 
pecuniaiy p.ayment or farther territorial cession 
'was to be made on this account ; the expense 
of the force -was to be defrayed out of the 
revenue of the lands ceded by other articles of 
the treaty. If Scindia should decline to become 
a party to the general defensive alliance and 
receive a British force, the refusal was not to 
affect any other stipuhitions of the treaty. The 
exemption of Scindiafrom any additional charge 
on account of the British, should he consent 
to receive such a protection, was one of the 
most extraordinary, but, at the same time, one 
of the most judicious points of arrangement ex- 
hibited in the treaty. The re.asons operating 
on the mind of the British negotiator, and 
tending to its adoption, are thus stated by 
himself in addressing the governor-general : — 
** In the course of this war, Scindia’s power, 
reputation, and militaiy resources have been 
greatly diminished, while his rival, Holkar, 
after having recovered the possessions of his 
family by his treaty of peace with Scindia, 
remains vrith undiminisbed power and in- 
cre.ised reputation. Comparatively with those 
of Scindl.a, his po'wer .and his militaiy resources 
are much gi^ater than they were previous to 
the w.ar ; and I have but little doubt that the 
contest between those chiefs will be revived. 
This would be a matter of but little conse- 
Ecquence to the British government, if the 
parties wore so equal in point of strength, 
resources, and abilities, as to render the event of j 
the contest doubtful. But Holkar is certainly, 
at this moment, superior to Scindia in every 
point of view, and the consequence of leaving 
the latter to his own means must be that he will 
fall an easy prey to Holkar ; or if he should 
endeavour to avoid the contest, which I do 


his ministers proposed that he should unite 
himself more closely with the Company, if he 
were to be obliged to pay for the assistance 
which he should receive, and that if he does 
agree to that treaty, the peace of India is 
secured as far as it can be by human means. 
I have every reason to believe also, that when 
Scindia shall 'wind up his affairs at the end of 
the war, he will not have a disposable clear 
revenue such as the British government would 
require to pay the expenses of the force which 
might be ^ven to him.” 

It thus appears that there 'was re.ason to 
suspect that Scindia could not have paid for a 
subsidiary force had he been disposed, and 
thaly if he had possessed the power of paying, 
he would have been unwilling to p.ay. It Wiis 
important to uphold him against Holkar, and 
to attach him, if possible, to the British con- 
federacy — ^so important, that with reference to 
the fact that the English acquired by the 
treaty large territorial cessions, and in con- 
sideration of this ad'vantage, it was worth 
while to afford to Scindia the assistance of the 
British force without demanding more. Such 
were the 'views of General Wellesley, and they 
were justified by the circumstances under 
which they were formed. 

The day on which the negotiations with 
Scindia were brought to a termination was 
distinguished by an event of a different cha- 
racter, but one calculated to promote the in- 
terests of peace and order. General Campbell, 
with a force previously employed in defence of 
the niz.’im’s territories, had been despatched 
into the south Mahratta country to check some 
suspicious indications on the part of the jag- 
biredars there. On the 27'th of December £0 
received at Woodasooiy information th.at a 
p.vty of Mahratfo plundered, amounting to 
about ten tbouamd horse, with some pindiiries 
on fool) bad piissed the itistna at the Dharoor 
Ghaut, and were proceeding ton'ards Ufoodia- 
noor. General Campbell m.arcbed on the tol- 
lowing morning with his cavalry and flank 
companies lightly equipped, and on the 29th 
re.ached Jallyhall, when a party of marandiuo 
d horse sent to watch bis motions were surprised" 
b aucl their chief, a jjotorioas plunderer n-hfc 


not think prob.able, his government will, by) soreml of his officers— if officers they mar he 
degrees, become dependent upon that of his brought in prwonere, ijjg leader of 
rival. Under these circumstances, .and parti-l the ruffian force, of which General CamnMl 
cuLarly ns I was aware of your excellency’s aiaiomfd 

dctermin.-itlon to support the pe.ace, and ® repnditted ss 

r-clalivc situation in which it should le.are lbe/e^*?^ That byn-liriio 

which that ch^e to be knoTO was Dhoondk nSc,-* » 
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not nn roiii(nl<n1)lo hi cmiiilrh:n wlioro 

i-oliKt'>''» llioiigli oxtoiuliiifi ilBcoiitiol toi^iiiosl 
ovi'rj- oulWAKl net which inon can porform, 
nHiiircB not to tho ofRco of piirifviiig tho lieart. 
At .TallylmU Goiioml CmniilicU licard that tliifl 
Haintly rohhor had jiitchcd lii« camp bctwooii 
Doodylmll and jroodianoor, witli the intoiition 
of intercepting tlio Jiritiiili convoys and cas- 
ing Ids dopredations beyond tho Tooinbiiddm. 
Tho British coinmander thereupon ninrchod on 
tlio onomy on tho evening of the 20lh of JJc- 
conibor, and at four o’clock on the monnng of 
tho 30th learned that ho was within six miloa 
of Ihoao whom ho sought, and that they were 
entirely ignorant of his approach. At dawn 
of day ho cnino upon them, and puahed his 
cavalry into tho centre of tlioir camp with little 
opposition. An hour suffleed to destroy part 
of tho band which tho sham Bhoondia "Waugh 
had collected around him, and to disperse tho 
rest. Two thousand of tho enemy were killed, 
and upwards of one thousand wounded or made 
prisoners ; the remainder threw down their 
nnns .and fled. Among tho prisoners was the 
venerable fnequir, who, under borrowed plumes, 
had led to the work of plunder and devastation. 
His banner, on the day of his defeat, was fol- 
lowed by four Frenchmen, who, it seems, in 
the search for military employment, were op- 
pressed with few scruples ns to its character 
when tested by the principles of morality, or 
the degree of estimation in which it must bo 
regarded by men trained in European modes 
of thought. One of these, w’hose dress and 
appointments seemed to indic.ate him to he a 
person above the common rank, was killed ; 
the remaining three escaped by the help of 
good horses and their own discretion, which 
. prompted them to depart at an early period of 
"t! - engagement. The whole of the free- 
•Leia’ baggage and bazaars, and upwards of 
thousand bullocks, were taken. Only 
men in the English force were killed .and 
leen wounded. The flank companies of the 
Jjng^s 83rd, after marching thirty miles, came 
up with the cavalry, and had their full share 
in the attack upon this horde of plunderers. 

Among the objects embraced by the govem- 
or-general’s comprehensive plan of warfare 
was the occupation of Bundlecund. This de- 
sign was prosecuted during the progress of the 
important operations which have been narrated, 
but was not entirely completed until after the 
conclusion of peace with the rajah of Berar 
and Scindia. The peishwa had certain claims 
on Bundlecund, and it was as his ally that the 
English, in the first instance, appeared there. 
More than seventy years before the occurrence 
of the transactions under review, a Hindoo 
prince of Bundlecund, named Chitoor Sal, 
being bard pressed by a Bajpoot enemy, soli- 
cited the aid of the peishwa. It was promptly 
granted, and so highly was the service appre- 
ciated by Chitoor Sal, that he adopted the 
peishwa as a son, and on his death left him an 
equal shara of his dominions with two sons, 
whose claims to the title were foimded in 


nature. This wns the origin of the peisliwa’o 
right. It is unriecensnry to piiniuo tho history 
of iiuiidlocuiid minutely — it will bo enough to 
my that it differed little from that of other 
parts of India under unlive government or 
native nnarcliy. Late in tho ciglitcc-ntli cen- 
tury wo find tho provinco overrun by two 
chiefs, named Ali Bahaudur and Himmut Bn- 
hnudtir, the former nn illegitimate scion of the 
houso of tho ]>oishwn, tho latter a soldier of 
fortune, little scrupulous ns to modes of ob- 
taining its favour, though distinguished for his 
religious nttninnients, and holding high rank 
in ono of those nssocintions which open to 
famaticism means for gratifying spiritUial pride, 
and to imposture opportunity for profitablo 
deception. Hu was n gossaiii. Ali lialiauilur 
acknowledged the paramount authority of tlic 
peishwa, and owned bis own linbilily to render 
tribute, but which, according to Oriental 
fashion, he never paid. His death left the 
authority of Himmut Baliniidur predominant ; 
but that pious person not feeling quite secure 
in his authority, and thinking tliat a jaghiro 
under a power able to protect its dependants 
w.os profcrnblo to tlio possession of nominal 
sovereignty without the means of maintaining 
it, made a tender of tho province of Biindlc- 
ennd to tho British government. Tiic offer 
was made to Mr. Henry Wellesley avhile hold- 
ing tho olBco of lieutenant-governor of tiic 
ceded provinces. It was declined on the ob- 
vious and honourable ground that it could not 
bo accepted without violating tho rights of tho 
peishwa. 

Tiio c.apture of Poona, tho flight of tho 
peishwa, and tho conclusion of tho treaty of 
Bassein, by changing the position of the British 
government, effected a change in its deter- 
mination. The occupation of Bundlecund, in 
the name and on the behalf of the peishwa, 
rras consistent with justico, while, at the same 
time, it was undoubtedly expedient, with a 
view to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
confederated chiefs. Mr. Mercer, a medic.al 
ofiBcer, who had been secretary to Mr. Henry 
Wellesley, wns accordingly despatched to Illa- 
labad, to confer with an agent of Himmut 
Bahaudur, and terms for the co-operation of 
that personage were arranged. The gossain, 
it appeared, had a relative avlio had been 
engaged in the conspiracy of Vizier Ali, and 
on that account wns kept prisoner at Lucknow. 
His liberation was demanded by Himmut 
Baliaudur, and the British government under- 
took to solicit the vizier to grant it, on condi- 
tion of the party thus favoured giving security 
for his future good conduct. Thus much did 
the holy man stipulate for his relation ; but, 
albeit his vows sbonld have we.aned him from 
any aspirations after the ordinaiy objects of 
human desire, he had yet something to ask for 
himself. 'It was not a cell, avhere he might 
pass his days in solitary meditation, nor a sum 
of money to be disbursed in charitable gifts — 
it w.as a jaghire in the Boab, suitable, not to 
his profession, but to "his rank and station,” 
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and .in assignment of revenue in Fnndlccund vided that n corjw of M.nliratf.v aiv.alry, 
of twenty lacs of rupees for tbe support of a amounting to five Inous.'ind, should, during tlio 
body of troops which this despiser of earthly war, bo mnintaiucd by the British government 
good proposed to Iteep at his command. In for tho service of the state of I’oona, two 
consideration of this arrangement, the troops thousand of whom were to servo with tho 
were to be always prepared to obey the orders peishwa, and three thous.and with tho British 
of the British government. These terms were army in tho field. The sixth related to tho 
^nted, the progress of the negotiation being cessions to be made in consideration of tho 
facilitated by another carried on with the countries relinquished by the Company under 
peishwa for the cession to the British govern- the first and second articles, and of the addi- 
ment of territory in Bundlecund in ^ce of tional expense incurred by them under others, 
other cessions made by the treaty of Bassein. Territory in Bundlecund producing a revenue 
- A British detachment which had been equal to that ceded in the Carnatic and Guzenat, 
formed near lUalabad, nnder Lientenant- namely, nineteen lacs sixteen thousand rupees. 
Colonel Powell, shortly afterwards entered was to be transferred to the Company; a 
the country, and was joined at Teroa by further tract of country, yielding fifty thousand 
Himmut Bahaudnr, at the head of eight rupees, was to be bestowed, in consideration 
thousimd irregular infantry, about four thou- of the high value of the country restored in 
sand horse, three regular hitfailions commanded Guzerat, and cessions to the amount of separate 
by a European officer, and twenty-five pieces sums of seven lacs and a half, five lacs, and 
of ordnance. On arriving at the river Cane, four lacs, to meet the expense of the cavalry 
which flows through Bundlecund and falls into re^ment added to the subsidiary force, that of 
the Jumna a little helow the town of Corah, maintaining the Slahratta corps of horse, and 
they found posted on the opposite side the the extraordinary expenses of putting down 
army of Shumsheer Bahaudur, son of Ali resistance in Bundlecund and establishing the 
Bahaudnr, who, like those by whom he was British authority there. The total value of 
confronted, professed to act in the name of the the cessions in Bundlecund was thus thirty-six 
peishwa. Having reduced several forts in the lacs sixteen thousand rupees. By the seventh 
vicinity, and established the British authority article, the whole of these cessions were to be 
between the Jnmna and the Cane, Colonel taken from those parts of Bundlecund most 
Powell crossed the latter river. A series of contiguous to tho British possessions, and 
desultory warfore and indecisive negotiation most convenient for the Company’s occupation, 
followed. The British authority continued, in The eighth article related to the territory 
the mean time, to be extended. Shumsheer restored in Grrzerat, and, after reciting that 
Bahaudur found great difficulty in prevailing such territory was particularly valuable to the 
on himself to submit, although submission was Company, by reason of its proximity to the 
obviously inentoble ; but an offer to settle on city of Surat, in the prosperity of which the 
him and his family an annual sum of four lacs British government entertained an anxious 
of rupees brought him to the English camp, concern, it provided that the territories referred 
His submission was speedily followed by the to should be so managed and governed at all 
surrender of all the forts in Bundlecund held rimes by the Mahi-atta authorities, as to con- 
by his adherents. duce to the convenience of Surat, by attention 

mention has been made of a negotiation to the rules of good neighbourhood, and the 
with the peishwa, having for its object an promotion of amicable and commercial inter- 
exchange of a portion of the cessions made course between the inhabitants on both sides, 
under the treaty of Bitssein. It ended in the It was further provided, that ns the sove- 
formation of eight snpplement.'d articles to reignly of the river Taptee belonged to the 
that treaty, by the first of which certain tern- British government, the Mahratta authority 
tories in the Carnatic, yielding a revenue of in the restored territory should have no right 
sixteen lacs, were restored to the peishwa. or concern whatever in the wreck of any vessel 
By the second, the Company’s government that might be cast npon any part of the 
renounced a portion of territory in Guzerat, country bordering on the river, but should be 
yielding three lacs sixteen thons.md rupees, bound, in the event of any wreck taking place. 
The third provided for the addition to the to render the vessel all practicable aid, for 
Poona subsidiary force of a regiment of mative which the piirties assisting were to be entitled 
cavalry, of the same strength and complement to receive, from the owners of the wreck, just 
as the cavalry regiment bdonging to the and re.asonable compensation. This last article 
Hyderabad subsidiary force. The fourth was not unneces5.aiy. Even in countries 
annulled the fifteenth article of the tre.aty, where higher principles of action Ih.an prevail 
which regulated fte amount of force to be among the Mahrathas are professed, the frag- 
brought into tho field by the peishwa in case ments of property that have survived the 
of war, anci fixed it at four thousand cavalry destruction occcisioned by tempest or accident 
and three thousand infantry, with a due pro- are but too frequently regarded as Lawful 
portion of ordnance and military stores ; this olgects of appropriation. The Mahraltas, in 
was a considerable reduction from the former adopting this view, would only be extending 
amount, which was ten thousand cavalry and to the w.ateta the principles by which their 
six thousand infiintry. The fifth article pro- conduct is invariably governed on tho land. 
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On the romnindor of the stipplomontnl articles 
little observation is necessary. The exchanges 
of torritoty were convenient to both parties 
interested in them. The British covornmont 
obtained torritoiy in n quarter where it was 
very desirable to possess it. The peisliwn 
received back a counti-y from whieh lie would 
Tonlizo n revenue, in cxoliango for one from 
wiiioli lie liad never derived any ; wliilc Bundlo- 
ound, by being pinood under the authority of 
the Company, was relieved from the nnnroliicnl 
state wliioh had long prevailed, .and placed in 
circumstances to parhako of the good order 
and prosperity whieh characterize tlio British 
dominions in India, ns comp.arcd with those 
under native governments. 

A brief digression from the progress of 
events in India must now bo permitted, for 
the purpose of noticing a naval notion of ox- 
tmordinnry brillinney, in which the Company's 
ships, unaided by any vessels of war, sigiinlly 
sustained the honour of Great Britain in tho 
Indian seas. A fleet from Canton had been 
despatched from that place on tho 31 st 
January, 1804, under the care of Captain 
B.anco, who commanded one of tho ships 
named tho Earl Camden, and who was selected 
for tho charge assigned to him os being tho 
senior commander. On tho morning of tho 
14th of Eobruary four strange sail were 
discerned. It was subsoquontTy ascertained 
that they consisted of a ship of eighty-four 
guns, two heavy frigates, and a corvette of 
tvvonty-oight guns. At daybreak on tlio 16th, 
tho ships whioli woro diacornod on tho pre- 
ceding day woro observed lying to, about 
throe miles to windward of tho English fleet. 
Tho moi-ohantinen iioisted their colours and 
oflbred battle if the strangers ohoso to come 
'awn. Tho four ships immediately hoisted 
.lu colours, and the larger was observed 
' > ^ a rear-admiral’s flag. In addition to 
. ships .already mentioned was a brig, wiiicb 
oisted B.atavian colours. They formed a 
squadron which had boon despatched under 
Admiral Linois to tho Indian sons on tho 
rccommenoomont of hostilities between tho 
English and Erench after tho brief ponce of 
Amiens. Tlio enemy evincing no nlnority in 
accepting tho invitation of the British com- 
mander, tho latter formed in order of sailing 
and stoorod his oourso. Tho enemy Uion 
filled their sails and edged down towards the 
English, with tho obvious intention of cutting 
off their rear. As soon ns tliis was perceived. 
Commodore Dance made tho signiU to tack 
and bear down, TIio manosuvro was performed 
with gre,at precision, and tho gallant merchant- 
men stood towards tho enemy under a press 
of sail, and forthwith opened their fire on 
tho headmost sliips. Tho Royal George, com- 
manded by Captain Timins, was the lending 
ship of the English lino, and was c.arried into 
action in admirable stylo. • Tho Ganges, 
Captain Moffatt, was the next, and this was 
followed by the commodore’s ship. Tho fire of 
those throe had such an effect on tho enemy. 


that before tho remaining ships could ho 
brought up tiicy stood away to tho eastward 
under nil tho sail they could sot. Tho English 
commander made signal for n general chase, 
and tho enemy was piinsncd for two hours, 
when Commodore Banco fc-aring that ho might 
bo c,arriod too far out of his course, and witli 
reference to tho great value of tho sliips and 
cargoes (oslimnted nt eight millions), deemed 
it prudent to discontinue further attempts 
to overtnko tho frighted foe. Had circum- 
stances permitted, there can bo no doubt that 
those who lind so bravely commenced would 
have brought tho affair to n worthy conclu- 
sion. 

An event so honourable to tho mnritimo 
service of tho Enst-Indin Company could not 
bo passed in silence without injustice to that 
service, and to tho country to wliich it was an 
ornament and n safeguard. Tiio narrative 
must now return to tho course of negotiation 
consequent on tho splendid success of tho 
British nnny by land. Tlio opening afforded 
for Scindin’s accession to tho general defonsivo 
nllianco was improved by tho despatch of Cap- 
tain Malcolm to tho c.amp of that chieftain, 
to onde.avour, by negotiation, to attain tho 
objeot. After oncountcring the nsu.al amount 
of difliculty intoriioscd by Mnhrattn habits of 
delay and dissimulation, ho succeeded, and on 
tho 27th of Eobruary a treaty of nllianco was 
signed. It consisted of sixteen articles. Tho 
first contained nn ordinary declaration of 
friendship and union. By tho second tho 
parties bound themselves to concert and pro- 
secute measures of dofcnco in mso of either 
being attacked, tho expression of this mutual 
obligation being accompanied byn long expla- 
nation declaring that the British government 
would never permit any power or state to com- 
mit any net of unprovoked hostility or nggi-cs- 
sion ng-ainst Scindin, but, on his requisition, 
would maintain and defend his rights and 
territories in like manner with those of tho 
Company. By tho third, Soindia w-is to’ re- 
ceive n subsidiary force of not loss tlmn si.x 
thousand infantry, duly provided with artillery 
and properly equipped ; and by tho fourth, 
that prince was exonerated from all additional 
exponso on this account. Tho fifth articlopro- 
vided for tho mutual exemption from duties, 
of BupplioB for tho forces of tho Comp.my or 
of Scindin when in tho territories of c.ich 
other, and for securing to tho officers of tho 
two states duo respect and considoration. Tho 
sixth declared tho purposes for which the sub- 
sidiary force was to bo employed, which woro 
stated gonorally to be " services of import- 
ance ” — n description illustrated by enumorat- 
ing n few instances of similar ohnmoter to 
those roforrod to in other subsidiary treaties. 
Tiio sovonth article extended and rendered 
more stringent tho provision of tho former 
treaty ng.-iinst tho omploymont of foreigners. 
Tho ohniigo was made on tho suggestion of tiio 
governor-genoral. By tho former treaty, 
Scindin was rcstr-ainod from talcing into his 
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Eernce or retaining therein any Frenchman, 
or the subject of any European or American 
power tlie govemmentof which might be atwar 
with Great Britain. The amended article intro- 
duced into the new treaty contained no reference 
to the contingency of war ; Scindia was nerer 
to employ in his serrice or permit to remain , 
in his dominions any European or American ^ 
whatever, without the consent of the British 
government. In return, the British govern- 1 
uient undertook never to employ or sanction j 
the residence within its dominions of any per- 
son guilty of crimes or hostility against Scindia. j 
The eighth article restrained Scindia from 
negotiating with any principal states or powers 
withoutgiving notice to the Company’s govern- 
ment and entering into consultation with them. 
On the other hand, the Company’s government 
declared on their part that they would “ have 
no manner of concern with any of the Mahara- 
jah’s relations, dependants, military chiefs, or 
servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah” was admitted to be “absolute.” The 
British government was never to afford “ en- 
couragement, support, or protection to ” any 
of the parties above enumerated “ who might 
eventnally act in opposition to the Maharajah’s 
authority, but, on the contrary,” on being re- 
quired, were " to aid and assist to punish and 
reduce all such offenders to obedience,” and 
no ofQcer of the Company was to interfere in 
the internal afiairs of Scindia’s government. 

The ninth article bonnd Scindia to refrain 
from entering into hostilities with any state in 
alliance with the Company, and to submit all 
disputes with any such states to its arbitration. 
The tenth and eleventh regulated the amount 
of force to be furnished by each party in the 
event of their being engaged in war with any 
other power, and provided for the accumula- 
tion of stores. The twelfth provided for the 
equal partition of conquests made in any such 
war, on condition that each party should have 
fulfilled the stipulations of the treaty. The 
thirteenth related to points of detail connected 
with the employment of the subsidiary force, 
and of other forces of the Company, in the 
event of disturbances. The fourteenth re- 
stricted both parties from interfering with the 
tiihutaries of the other. By the fifteenth the 
Company agreed to exert their influence to 
maintain the observance of such ceremonies j 
and customs as should appe.ar to be fixed in j 
communicating between the peishwa and 
Scindia, and to recognize the right of the 
latter to all the possessions which he held 
either by written or unwritten authority, 
provided the written authority, if any, 
should not contravene the provisions of the 
treaty, and that all disputes relating to 
possessions held by unwritten authority 
should be referred to the arbitration of 
the British government. In this case, there- 
fore, the Company only agreed to recog- 
nize that which themselves should determine . 
to be right. The article concluded with an 
engagement on the part of the British govern- 


ment to use its endeavonrs to prevent any acts 
done by Scindia or his ancestors, under the 
authority of the peishwr^ from being sub- 
verted; provided, however, the maintenance 
of such acts should be consistent with the 
honour and dignity of the peishwa and the 
stipulations of the treaty of peace. The value 
of such an engagement, so qualified, is very 
easily appreciated. The silcteenth article re- 
lated to the negotiation and ratification of 
the treaty, and to the delivery of the ratified 
copy. 

From causes which will hereafter appear, 
the provisions of this treaty became practically 
of no importance ; but a just estimate of the 
policy then pursned in India conld not have 
been formed without a full exposition of the 
views entertained and the measures adopted 
I with regard to Scindia. For this reason, the 
princip^ parts of the treaty have been 
exhibited with a degree of care which, for 
other purposes, would be unnecessary. 

Allusion has been made to treaties concluded 
With certain minor chiefs. These were the 
rajahs of Bhurtpore, Jodepore, Jeypoor, 
Machery, and Bhoondee, the rana of Gohud, 
and Ambajee Inglia. The territories of the 
Whole lay in the region of the Jumna; 
all the treaties were concluded by General 
I Lake ; and, in most instances, the friendly 
; desires of the native princes received an impulse 
I from the result of the battle of Laswaree. 

! The first to tender his adherence was the rajah 
I of Bhurtpore, with whom a treaty was, in 
consequence, concluded, stipulating perpetual 
i friendship and alliance, binding the British 
government not to interfere in the concerns of 
the rajah, nor to exact tribute of him, and 
engaging each party to co-operate in defending 
the territories of the other. By the treaty 
with the rajah of Machery, that chief agreed 
to refer his disputes for settlement to the 
Company’s government, and to defray the 
charge of aid afforded him for the defence of 
his domirrions at the same rate as other chiefs 
I of Hindostan. The rajah of Jeypoor made 
similar engagements, and further agreed to, 
act, in time of war, "though in reality master 
of his own army,” agreeably to the advice of 
the British commander employed with his 
troops. He also engaged not to entertain in 
his service, or in any manner give admission 
to any European wiUrout the consent of the 
Company’s government. The treaty with the 
rajah of Jodepore corresponded with that 
formed with the chief last mentioned. Am- 
bajee Inglia was a powerful servant of Scindia, 
who had been appointed to supersede the 
authority of Perron, and whose appointment 
led to the precipitate departure of that person 
from the spot where be had contemplated the 
formation of an independent state. Fart of 
the territories which Ambajee had been autho- 
rized to administer formed the ancient posses- 
sions of the house of Gohud, which had been 
conquered by Scindia some years before. Am- 
bajee made overtures to the British govern- 
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mcnt, offering to detach himself from the 
service of Scindia and become a tributary to 
them. It was desirable to afford liim cncou- 
riigemenf^ and the difliculty of reconciling 
his claims with those of the rana of Gohnd 
w.as got over by dividing the country, and 
assigning the independent possession of part 
to Ambajee, in consideration of his surrender- 
ing the right of administering tho whole. A 
negotiation with this rdew was opened, and, 
alter much evasion, a treaty concluded by 
which Ambajee agreed to surrender all tho 
territoiy north of Gw<alior, together with tho 
fortress of that name, the British govern- 
ment guaranteeing to Ambajee tho remainder 
of the territory which had been under his 
management. A force was despatched to take 
possession of tho fortress, and Ambajee 
readily gave an order for its delivery. Tho 
commandant, however, refused to obey tho 
instructions of his master, and measures were 
taken for the reduction of the place by force. 
W’ben a breach had been effected the garrison 
offered to suiTcnder in consideration of tho 
sum of fifty thonaand rupees. Tliia being 
refused, they demanded the viiluo of certain 
stores as the price of submission, which being 
granted, possession of the fort was obtained 
by the English. 

By the treaty with the rana of Gohnd, 
Gwalior was ceded to the Company, by whom 
the ten-itories restored to her under the 
arrangement with Amb<ajee were guaranteed. 
Hie rana was to subsidize a British force of 
three battalions of infantry, and the payment 
was fixed at seventy-five thousand rupees per 
month. 

For the emperor, whose person the success 
of the campaign had transferred into English 
"keeping, a munificent provision was made, 

'< an adequate degree of state provided. He 


[a.T). 1708 , 

Wi)s not invested with any aotn.al jiowcr, .and 
indeed no human agency couhi have restored 
tho ATahometan empire to respectability. It 
belonged to an ago which had passed, and 
it was better for the peace and hapjiincss 
of India that no attempt should be made to 
revive it. 

Tho conclu-sion of peace with Scindia and 
tho rajah of Bcrar suggests the inquiry how 
far tho objects propo.sod by tho govemor- 
gcncml at tho commencement of hostilities had 
been effected i A more convenient opportu- 
nity will bo found for inquiring whether tho 
pursuit of these objects w.as consistent with 
wisdom and justice — all that will bo attempted 
hero will bo a vciy brief notice of wh.at was 
proposed ns comp.arcd with what w.as performed. 
We nro not left to conjccturo wh.at were tho 
objects proposed by the govemor-goncral, nor 
whether he h.^d accurately defined them to 
himself. Ho placed them on record in a letter 
of instruction addressed to tho commandcr-in- 
chiof several weeks before a blow was struck. 
Tlicy were, first, the destruction of tho French 
state on the banks of tho Jumna, with .all its 
military resources ; secondly, the extension of 
the Company’s frontier to the Jumna, with 
the possession of Agra, Delhi, and a sufficient 
chain of forts on its banks ; thirdly, the posses- 
sion of the nomin.al authority of tho Mogul ; 
fourthly, tho establishment of .alliances with 
potty chiefs southward and wcslw.ard of tho 
Jumna, from Jyen.aghur to Bundlecund ; 
fifthly, the annexation of Bundlecund to the 
Company’s dominions. Such were the objects, 
the attainment of which, in the estimation 
of the governor- general, would constitute 
"the most prosperous issue of a w.ar with 
Scindia and the rajah of Berar on the north- 
western frontier of Hindostan" — and they were 
attained. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

CETLOir FnACED UKDEn THE DIEECT GOVERKMEXT OF THE CROWS’. — WAR ■WITH THE OAX- 
DIAXS. — SURRENDER OF AN ENGLISH DETACHHENT, AND SIABSACRE OF THE PRISONERS. — 
SUBSEQUENT EVENTS. — REHARKS BT THE GO'VERKOR-GENERAL. 


The Dutch settlements on the island of Cey- 
lon had fallen into the hands of the English 
during the time that Lord Hobart exercised 
the govei-nment of hladras. For a short 
period they formed an appendage to that pre- 
sideniy ; but as soon as the ministry at home 
found leisure to refiect on the subject, it was 
deemed inexpedient that Ceylon should con- 
tinue under the administration of the East- 
India Company. It was accordingly placed 
under the direct administration of the Crown, 
and a governor appointed, who was to be alto- 
gether independent of the authority which ■was 
paramount over all the British possessions on 
the Indian continent. . It would be idle to 
waste time in conjecturing the causes of this 
edinnge. The motives are too obvious to be 


mistaken. All p.arties when in opposition 
declaim against the increase of ministerial 
patronage — all parties when in office labour 
to add to its extent, till checked by some 
strong intim.ation that they have reached the 
verge of parliamentaiy forbearance. It is rare 
indeed that such check is interposed, as those 
from whom it should come are often too much 
interested, either for themselves or their 
friends, to impose any limit on a privilege 
from which they hope to benefit. 

It is worthy of remark, that the chief mover 
in the proceedings which secured to the minis- 
try the entire patronage ot Ceylon was Mr. 
Henry Dnndas, one of the most vehement 
opposers of the India Bill proposed by the 
famous coalition ministiy, the main object 
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of winch was to transfer the patronage of India 
to that ministry', hir. Dundas was then in 
opposition — ^when the Ceylon question was to 
be disposed of he was a cabinet minister. 

In the interior of the island was the king- 
dom of Candy — a state of some estent and 
power. Previously to the acquisition of the 
Dutch settlements in Ceylon, more than one 
attempt had been made by the English to 
establish amicable relations with the sovereign 
of this state, but without success. An over- 
ture from the government of Aladr.'is, after 
the conquest, Wtis not more fortunate in its 
results ; and on the arrival of Mr. North, the 
first governor appointed by the crown, not 
only were the relations of Candy to the British 
government entirely unsettled, but the countiy 
itself was in a state of confusion, originating 
in the death of the king, and the elevation of 
a usurper in his place, to the exclusion of the 
rightful claimant of the throne. This had 
been effected through the intrigues of a man 
named Pclimo Tal.auvc, who held the office of 
chief adigur, or first minister. The person 
whom he bad placed on the throne was of low 
extraction, and destitute of talents. These 
circumsbinces probably constituted his chief 
qu.alificatioiis in the eyes of the .ambitions 
adigur, who intended, in eastern fashion, to 
exercise the power without assuming tho title 
of sovereign. He succeeded in attaining his 
object. Xiio second adigur retained his allo- 
gianco to hlootto Sawmy, tho lawful inheritor 
of the throne, and paid tho price of his fidelity 
in the forfeiture of bis head. Tlio queen and 
all the rchations of the deceased king were 
thrown into prison ; but, after a time, several, 
and among themMoottoSawmy, found means to 
escape. They claimed protection from thoBritisli 
government, which w.os granted, but under re- 
strictions which deprived them of all power to 
disturb tho existing government of Candy. 

Pelime Talauvo was apparently not less dis- 
posed to seek the aid of tho Biitish govern- 
ment, and be is stated to have made some veiy 
atrocious propos.als for his own aggrandize- 
ment, accompanied by conditions which he 
believed would be acceptable to the English. 
These were rejected with becoming expressions 
of indignation ; but soon afterwards, from 
motives which do not very cle.arly appear. 
Major-general M'Dowall w.os dispatched on a 
mission to the court of Candy. The instruc- 
tions given to General M‘Dow.all seem to indi- 
cate a desire, on the part of the governor, to 
establish the British authority in C.andy, and 
to connect it with his government by the tie 
of a subsidiary alliance. But the first inter- 
view of business put .an end to .all hope of 
eifecting any of the objects of the mission, 
whatever they were. General M'Dowall’s first 
request was modenate ; that which he asked ; 
was calculated not less for the benefit of tho 
subjects of the king of Candy than for the con- 
venience of the people under the British go- 
vernment — it was for permission to construct 
a ro.ad through the king’s territories, to connect 


Colombo with Trincomaleo. Tho answer was 
an unqualified denial, the king expressing his 
decided .aversion to any intercourse between 
his subjects and Europaans. Such w.os the 
fruit of this mission, which had been des- 
atched at v.ast expense. General M'Dowall 
cing attended to the frontier by a large force, 
and bearing magnificent presents. 

Ynrious attempts at negotiation followed, 
which, ns they were marked by no circum- 
stances of interest and led to no results, may be 
passed over. Tho hostile designs of tho court 
of Candy were, however, pl.acc J beyond doubt by 
the warlike preparations reported to bo in pro- 
gress in the country, and by repeated acts of 
aggression upon British subjects. One of these 
called forth a remonstrance from tho English 
governor. A number of bullocks, laden with 
arcka-nuts, bolonging to persons who were 
pcacc.ably pursuing an ordinary branch of traffic, 
were seized and confiscated. The answer to tho 
representations of tho British government pro- 
mised restitution ; but tho fulfilment of the pro- 
mise was constantly evaded under some frivolous 
pretence, and no redress was obtained. The 
governor now determined on war, and on the 
Slst of January, 1803, General M'Dowall 
marched from Colombo with n force about two 
thousand strong. A few days later Colonel 
Barbutt marched with a large force from Trin- 
Icomalce, and on the 20lh of February the two 
divisions met before the city of C.andy, the 
capital of the country. General M 'Do wall’s 
division had performed a march of a hundred 
and three miles; that of Colonel Barbutt 
bad traversed n hundred and forty-two ; and 
though the progress of the invaders was not 
altogether unopposed, the resistance which 
they experienced was too inconsiderable to 
call for notice. On the 21st of February a 
strong detachment marched into Candy, which 
they found completely evacuated, and in seve- 
ral places on fire. The great arsenal had been 
blown up, but. a considerable quantity of ammu- 
nition, brass cannon, and small arms, was 
found in various phaces. 

Mootto Sawmy, the Lawful claimant of the 
throno of Candy b.ad been placed under 
the care of Colonel Barbutt. In conse- 
quence of representations from that officer 
of the disposition of the inhabitants of 
those parts of Candy with which he was ac- 
quainted to receive Mootto Sawmy as their 
sovereign, it was determined to recognize his 
title and proclaim him king. On the 4th of 
March he arrived in the city of Candy, and a 
convention was concluded, by which the Bri- 
tish government agreed to deliver over to him 
that place, and all the possessions belonging 
to it which were at that time in their occu- 
pation, with certain exceptions, among which' 
was included a strip of ground across the Can- 
diau territories, of sufficient breadth to form 
a road from Colombo to Triucoinalee. The 
prince eng.aged to cede this and the other ex- 
cepted portions of territory, and to permit all 
Malays resident in his kingdom to proceed 
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with Ihoir fnniilloH to liin Ttrilitli xnltlr'iiK'nlft, 
from whioli lio wnn to rccdvo mi mixllinrj' foroi* 
in onRO lio nluiuld roi)niro it to mnintnin iii< 
nntliorily. 'J'ho tlojinfiwl kiiij; wnM to iiiivo info 
cnmlnot to Colomtio, miii n nutliKiciit |iruvi«Iiiii 
for liiR iinvlntmmnco j n f'onorjil niniu' ily wni 
to ho p'l'nnteil, mid tlio ivii(!lii1i wori' t<> tm 
Hocmvd cortidn inivllrj't'H willi vi'j'nrd to tli*' 
Irndu in cinnmnon, tlm (nitlin;' of wood in tiio 
Cnndiiin forrslii, mul Iho nnivryin}; of rivrrn 
mid wiilcr-conrurH willi n virw to ronrirrin^' 
thoni nuvif'nldo for thn luirnoMt'i of trndonnd 
tlio mnlnnl ndvantniro of lintii ronntr!i"i, which 
ohjccl tho king wii'i to iiroinolo hy hii 
mice. " In IhiR iiinltcr," iinyn n imrrfttor of 
thcRo proceodingR, “nrniiigcnipiils wcru niRdo 
witli llio ino.lL iiincvro contiidity InHwccn th" 
llritlidi govcrniiitinl mid Mootto Snwiiiy," Itul 
nuilhcr tlio ninocrity nor tho cordi.'ility withheld 
tho llritinh govcriiinoiil from concluding, 
within n few ilnyH nflcrw<ird», other nrmngc- 
incnt.'i utterly nt vnrimicn with tho fanner, 
mid denriviiig Jlootto fiiwmy of nearly nil 
tlmt lind hccii profoR-scdly Recnrcd to him. It 
in Raid that tliii princo, nltliongh well rccoivnl 
hy tho inhahitantn of tho frontier, mot with 
no ndhcrentM nii ho nppmached tho capital, 
mul that ho renininrd in hln p.alaco nt Candy 
mirronnded only hv IiIh own domchtic.i, mid 
nnpportod hy no other power hut that of tho 
Britlnh nrmy. If thiii ho true, it rIiowb tho 
cxlremo inipnuleiico with which tho engage- 
inont hnd hocn funned : hut nii it dnen not 
mipcar tiint iMoutto 8nwmy hitiiRoIf hnd iidRlcd 
tlio Dritinh govoriimcnt, ns to tho o.xtoiit of 
hln own popularity’, It in difllcnlL to rco upon 
wlint groiindH of jimtico or good faith ho could 
ho (morincod, to repair an error nrlNing out of 
tho credulity and precipitancy of olhcrii, Po- 
liino Tnliiuva had iica'cr censed to jiurhuo Itin 
' trade of intrigno : ho " had tho oU'rontery," 
uvyn Mr. Cordincr, " to carry on a dccoitfiil 
' crrcspondonco, undor tho ninsU of friendship, 
with tho coinninndor of tho llrilish forcen,” 
and that comninndcr, he might have added, 
had tho wc.aknoiui to ho deceived hy hini. "No 
art," Ba)’B tho hlRtorian, "was left untried 
which might either dupe or cnjolo onr govern- 
mont" — and Polimo Tnlnuvo hnd no reason to 
complain of want of nucccss. ITo iiromiscd to 
hotray his jiuppot mastor to tho I'.iiglish, and 
roqucBtcd tho despatch of two strong dutneh- 
inontn by ditruroiil routes to tho place where 
tho prinoo wan to ho scizod. Xlio romiircd 
dotnehmentB marchod, and had procoedod only 
a few iniloB heturo holh wore ouhjoctod to a 
heavy firo from ovory dirootion : thoy oontinued, 
howovor, to move on. Xhoir mito lay over 
ronda of tho worst possihlo description, and 
was inirBiicd undor tlio minoyniiccs of whioli 
they had rceoivod so early a spccimon. Xlicy 
nt length arrived nt tho place wlioro tho king 
was to have boon found, but ho had not 
thought fit to au’ait thoir approach. Thu indu- 
fatigiililo Polimo X'nlniivu wished to draw thorn 
forward into fresh siinrcs, hut tho oilioor in 
command, Colonel Pnillio, dcolincd to bo far- 


ison. 

Ihor trepanii'-d, and retnrnrd uitho'il delay to 
lip.ad-iinnitcri'. In tho mi’antime jiiriglo f-vrr 
had iimdo its apjiraraiiro in the iiriti-Ii fmee, 
and committed frightful rnvagei. 

IVlimo 'J’al.anvo contititirii to correspond 
with thn govnriiiiir'iit, expre<iliig Ids rtirpri^a 
that the goveriirirshntild itirtir so ranch IrmiMf' 
and e.xii. ii'**-, and proti'Ksingatir.rrwigi-mi'nliti 
which lllnir.elf, n't luigllt li-' e,xjn''’trd, wnitohi 
Urn parly ehl'-fly hemdilcd, fircrliirea 

received a f.ivourahto aimvt-r, and they w cm 
followed hv the niip-armic-i at t’aiuly of the 
peri'on liohling flit- rdlleo of (‘■■e.-iiid a<ligur, or 
iiiiiilater, rarryiiig a lirelurk nii'l ruateli v.ra(t- 
pi-d ill wldtnmiit.lin— '‘Rian emM-'in of |)Jar-s,'’ 
e..ay* thn hi'ttorl.'in — perlmpa al*n m an eailih'in 
of purity, 'ndi jvTi'-iii.ago w.vt furlliwith nd- 
mitted ton c-siifi-ri'tiri! with (teiieral .MMiow.all, 
and tho lichl'’, which a f-w day* Iscfurc had 
lu‘en rolnnnly r.'ciired to MontliiKiwiiiy,riei<! 
RUiiimarily cut down, in coiifi/niiity v-illi more 
recent view* of convenience. The reivant's of 
Atoolto KawiiiyV rival wrie not ready to 
saerifice the claims of thoir iiia»ter than were 
tho Kiiglish to siirretiihT tlioie of their .ally. 
Jiy fSctioml M’JViivall and the ('.Indian iirgo- 
tintor it wni agreed Ih.at IVIime Talauve’s 
p.age.Mit king sliouid he given np to tho Kngliih, 
ami tho ndignr hiiiiself iiiveited witli snpremo 
antiiorlty in Cntidy ; tli.at he sliuutd p.ay an- 
mi.ally a sum of thirty tlmuo-itid rupees to 
Mnottn Sawniy, who was to liold tlie semld.aiico 
of a court at •Tnirimp.atnin j tlial corl.ain cc-iiions 
should ho made to tlio Kiigliih, dilfcring little 
from thoso stipulated In the ngreemont with 
MoottoSawmy, and tiiat a ccsiation of arms 
should immediately take place. Soon after 
this arrangement (ienrmi M'Downll ilcp.artcd 
for C'nhiinim, le.aving in the city of Candy a 
garrison of seven himdred Malays and llirc« 
hundred I'hirnpcnnH. he.iidc.s a great mimhtr of 
sick, wliose removnf was !mpmetic.ahh’. 

Pciimo Tninnvo now expres-sed a desiro to 
ho admitted to an nudioiieo of the P-ritish go- 
vernor, for tho purpose of arranging a dcfini- 
tivo treaty of peace. It w.as about tho sanio 
tinio suggested to tlio governor that Ids t<ra- 
senco in tlio province of the seven corle.i, wliich 
was to ho Olio of tho cessions, might he dcsir- 
nhio ; lie proceeded tliitlicr, and tliero, on tho 
3rd of M.ay, received .Pciimo Ihlmivo. Xlio 
terms wliich lind been agreed upon liy Goncml 
jr'Dowall wore confirmed by the governor, 
and apparently little remained to bo done but 
for tho Kiiglish to extricate tlicmsuivcs from 
tho difTicnUios of thoir previous oiigngcmonl 
witli Alootto Sawmy. Colonel Parhnlt under- 
took to negolinlo with that jirineo, but was 
pi'ovontcd by an attack of fever, wliicli in a 
low days terininated Ids life. Pclinio Xalaiivo 
expressed great iincnsiac.ss nt this, lost it might 
protmot tho oxcoiition of tho nrliclc.s of tlio 
treaty ; to avert which inconvenience lie mr- 
ncBlIy requested that Generni M'Downll nii^dil 
bo Bont to Candy to perform tho task which 
had been designed for Colonel Pnrbutt. In 
nccordnnco with tho ndigiir's wisho.s, Gonoiul 
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M'Dowftll m.irchcd from Colombo on tlio lllU 
of M.iy, .ind arrived .at C.andy on tbo 23rd ; 
but being soon seized with fever, lie was com- 
pelled, on the 1st of June, to quit it for a 
situation more favourablo to tho restoration of 
health. 

The garrison at Candy was left under the 
command of Major D.avie. At this time the 
intentions of Fclime Talauve became evident 
even to the British authorities, who h.ad so 
long given him credit for sincerity. He made 
another attempt to entrap tho British com- 
mander into tho despatch of a force to take tho 
person of tho fugitive king, but ho was not so 
we.ak ns to fall into tho snare. All around was 
war, notwithstanding tho engagements which 
li.ad been made for its suspension ; and the 
Qandinns succeeded in dispossessing thoEnglish 
of several strong posts. On the 24 th of June 
they attacked tho capital before d.aybreak. 
They were repulsed, but soon resumed tho at- 
tack, and a fire was kept up from both sides 
till two o’clock, when the British displayed a 
white flag, and the firing ceased. Articles of 
capitulation w’ero with little difficulty agreed 
upon. By them Candy was to be delivered up, 
with all tho stores and .ammunition within it ; 
tho British troops were to m.arch out with 
their arms, on tho road leading to Trincomaico ; 
Mootto Sawmy w.as to bo permitted to accom- 
pany them, and tho adigur engaged to protect 
such sick and wounded as should bo unavoid- 
ably left, and i)rovido them with provisions 
and medicines till they could bo removed to 
Colombo or Trincom.alco. 

At fivo in the afternoon the British troops, 
consisting of fourteen European ofiicers, twenty 
European non.commissioncd officers and pri- 
vates, two hundred and fifty Mal.ays, and a 
hundred and forty gun-lnsc.ars, marched out of 
Candy, on tho road lending to Trincomalee, 
accompanied by Mootto Sawmy. After ad- 
vancing a mile and a half) tl\py were compelled 
to halt for the night : a river was to bo crossed 
which was not ford.able, and the party had 
neither boats nor rafts. In the morning, while 
endeavouring to provide tlie mc<ans of transit 
armed bodies of Candians were observed to 
gather around them. A party of chiefs, after 
a time, approached, and informed Major Davie 
tliat the king was greatly incensed ag.ain8t the 
adigur for allowing the garrison to leave Candy ; 
but that if they would deliver 'up Mootto 
Sawmy, they should be supplied with boats to 
cross the river, and receive every assistance on 
their march. Major Davie, in the proper 
spirit of a British ofiicer, refused. The offer 
was repeated some hours afterwivrds by another 
party, accomp.anied by assurances of safety and 
protection for Mootto Sawmy. Major Davie, 
on this occasion, is represented to have con- 
sulted his ofiicers — as if the question of sur- 
rendering the unhappy prince to his enemies 
were one of doubt. It is to be presumed that 
the advice which he received was such as 
became those to whom the British commander 
applied for counsel, ior his answer to tho Caii- 
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dian chiefs was, th.at he could not part with 
Mootto S.awmy without orders from Colombo. 
The C<andians dep.artcd, but soon returned, 
declaring that if Mootto Sawmy were not given 
up, tho king would send his whole force to seize 
him and to prevent the British troops from 
crossing the river. M.ajor Davie then had re- 
course to another consultation. How he was 
advised cannot be known — how he noted is but 
too certain. Ho informed Mootto S.awmy that 
ho had no longer power to protect him ; .and 
tho unfortunate prince, with his relatives and 
servants, was delivered up to the agents of tho 
king of Candy, or nathcr of the man who ruled 
the king. It is said th.at Mootto Sawmy, on 
learning his fate, indignantly exclaimed — “Is 
it possible that the triumphant arms of Eng- 
land can be so humbled ns to be awed by the 
menaces of such cowards as the Candians ! " — 
but this .appc.al to national feeling w.as vain. 
Mootto Sawmy was marched to Candy, and 
there put to death. Two of his relatives slnared 
his fato. Six weeks after his being surrendered, 
eight of his servants nppc.arcd at Trincomalee, 
who, .after being deprived of their noses and 
ears, had been sufiered to depart. 

The day of dishonour, on which Mootto 
Sawmy was abandoned to destruction, passed 
without tho English having been able to effect 
tho passage of the river and without their re- 
ceiving any assistance for the purpose. On 
that which followed, a body of Candians having 
taken post within a hundred yards of the British 
party, their lender ndv.anced to Major Davie, 
and intimated that it was the pleasure of the 
king that tho g.arrison should return to Candy 
unarmed, and that insUant death was the 
penalty of refnsal. Tlie requisition was com- 
plied with ; and after proceeding a short dis- 
tance towards Candy, the whole of the British 
officers and soldiers were murdered, excepting 
Major D.avie and two other officers, who were 
sp,ared, and a corporal n.amed George B.arnsley, 
who, after being left for dead, recovered and 
made bis escape. Hative officers and men, 
who refused to enter the service of the king of 
Candy, were despatched in various modes, 
some of them of extreme barbarity. The sick 
left in Candy, consisting of a hundred and 
twenty men belonging to the King’s 19th regi- 
I ment of foot, were all murdered in cold blood 
I as they lay incapable of resist,ance in the 
I hospital. 

' The derails of the earlier part of this melan- 
choly and discreditable series of transactions 
are too imperfect to admit of confident remark. 
Sickness bad greatly diminished the strength 
of the garrison commanded by Major Davie ; 
some desertions from the native part of it 
seem to have taken place, and more to have 
been apprehended ; but still he was not re- 
duced to extremity. Reinforcements were on 
their w.ay to his relief. This, indeed, he did 
not know; but he was certainly bound to 
protract the defence as long as possible, in the 
hope that either some a8sist.ance might reach, 

I or some accident befriend him. But if the 
X 2 
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propriety of lii.'i nbaiulonmont of Omtly lio 
open to doubt, ilmt of Iiin BubHoqucnt n))nnc1oii> 
niont of tlio unhappy prince, Wootto H-awiny, 
is linblo to none. Afootto Snwniy bad been 
invited from Trincoinalco, whore lio wat in 
safety, to Candy, where llie EngtiRh cillior 
wanted tho power to place liim on tho tiironc, 
or were induced by tho nrlB of Pclinio Tnhinvo 
to abstain from using it. They llien, with 
an extraordinary degreo of levity, degraded 
Mootto Sawiny from tlio rank of a Isuig to 
that of n Btipendinry upon the bounty of tlio 
man who hated him, and had already violently 
deprived him of his riglitfl. S'Iuh was a great 
stain upon tho lionour of tho llritinh nation, 
but one far darker followed in the surrender 
of Mootto Sawiny to certain death. For the 
Bnfely of that prince tho faith of tho British 
government was pledged, and it was tho duty 
of every man in ito servico to shed bis In.st 
drop of blood in defonding him from harm. 
Honour was sncriHccd to fear, and the reward 
was worthy of the act. Thoso wlio devoted 
Mootto Sawiny to dcslniclion thought by the 
dishonoiirnblo deed to inauro cnlety to them- 
selves. But they wero disappointed — their 
weakness and ]ierfidy were rewarded by a 
miserable death or n more miserable captivity. 
Painful as aro tho feelings excited by the nar- 
rative of tho surrender ol C.'indy and the 
subsequent events, tho story presents a lesson 
not to be forgotten. 

Tho coipoml, B.arn8lcy, who had happily 
escaped the death which had overtaken his 
comrades under Major Davie, succeeded in 
making his way to a British ]iost called Port 
M/Dowall, whioh was defended by a small 
garrison under Captain Madge. That oflicer, 
on hearing tho corponal’s intelligence, deter- 
mined to evacuate the fort and retreat towards 
Trincom.alee. Ho departed in tho night, and 
lug a march of four days was exposed to a 

•nstant fire from large bodies of Candians. 

= then fell in with a detaohment proceeding 
to the relief of Candy, and tho enemy there- 
upon dispersed. 

The defence of another English post, named 
Dumbadenia, demands notice, not from its 
importance nor the magnitude of tho opera- 
tions carried on before or within it, but from 
the g.a11ant spirit displayed by a small body of 
men, not one of whom was in a condition for 
active service. Dumbadcniii w.is a small re- 
doubt, slightly constructed of fascines and 
earth ; its garrison consisted of only fourteen 
convalescents of the 19th regiment, who wore 
on their way to Colombo for tho restoration of 
their health, and twenty-two invalid Malays. 
It was commanded by an ensign named Grant. 
The Candians, headed by the second adigur, 
mustered before it in several thousands, and 
kept up an incessant fire for several days, the 
garrison lying sheltered behind a breastwork, 
and only discharging an occasional shot when 
the enemy ventured to approach sufficiently 
near to render it effective. Invitations to 
surrender were sent daily, accompanied by 


solemn promipcn of liononmblo troatment, 
which would doubllciHly have been obecrvrd 
ns nlrictly as at Candy. Ensign Grant was so 
ciifcoblcd by sicknc.ss ns to ho sc.irccly cap.ablo 
of ordinary mnlinn ; but his ppirit was subdued 
neither by disease nor llioanparently detperato 
nature of bis situation. lie strengthened his 
shelter by bags of rice and such other materinls 
ns could be obtained, and re.solvcil to per- 
Bovero. A sennonnble reinforcement, nficr a 
time, reduced tho fearful disproportion of 
force against which ho bad to contend ; and 
another en.ibled him to bring away in s.afcty 
the whole of the bravo men tiy whom ho h.vi 
boon supported, after dc.>troying alt tho stares 
and proviNionn in tho pinoo, 

A long series of hostilitiei on a minute SKilo 
followed. Thu King of Candy, einboldencil 
by tho succeiis which had attended him, 
suiTOUndcd the British pos-cssiouu, and threat- 
oned even their capital, Colombo, But his 
anny being totally defeated at Hangwell, 
abmit eighteen miles from that city, by Cap- 
tain Pollock, of the King's lilsl regiment, tho 
Candian jirinco made a precipitate retreat, 
and rcvcngcil his disappointment by- cutting 
off the heads of two of his chiefs, who had the 
indiscretion to follow his ninjesiy's example 
with so much zeal ns to overtake him beforo 
his indignation had found opportnnity fur 
vent. 

It would bo uninterc.sting to pursue tho 
history of this war further in detail. Tho 
imperfect moans of dclcnco possessed by tho 
Ceylon government were increased by ns.sist- 
nnee from Bengal and Madras. Tho Candiaii.s, 
driven from tho British possessions, continued 
for somo time to harass tho frontiers. In tho 
spring of 1S04 they meditated a general in- 
vasion of tho British dominions, but wero 
anticipated by an attack on their own. In 
tho following year tho enemy resumed their 
attempts, but were repulsed. From that time 
thcro was n suspension of netivc hostilities, but 
tho relations of tho two states were not deter- 
mined by any treaty or cng.agcmcnt. This 
state of things has been characterized ns " a 
tacit suspension of hostilities.” Tho war, in- 
discreetly begun and imprudently conducted, 
was thus unsatisfactorily terminated. Tho 
victims of the massacre of Candy remained 
unavenged, and the honour of tho British n.amc 
unvindicatod. 

The first information which tho governor- 
general received of the w.ar w.as froin the 
Ceylon Qazcllc, containing the proclamation of 
tho governor of tho island announcing its com- 
mencement, A he.avy pecuniaiy demand for 
tho necessary outlay was immediately^ after- 
wards made upon Beng.al, but it was intimated 
to tho governor of Madras that no troops 
would be wanted unless a second campaign 
should be necessary, which was not thought 

E robable. Subsequently troops were requested; 

ut tho request being i-estcd principally on the 
apprehension of a ' renewal of tho war with 
France, and being accompanied by favourable 
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representations of the progress of the xrar in 
Coj’lon, nnd the means at the governor's 
disposal for carrying it on, there was no reason 
to believe that the want was urgent ; and the 
application was moreover made at a season 
impracticable for the voyage. 

The announcement of tiic fatal events in 
Candy opened the re.al state of affairs in the 
island. At this time, nil the resources of 
India were required for the ctficient prosecu- 
tion of the Mahratta war. But Ceylon could 
not be left to ruin ; and between the 29Ui of 
July, when the danger first became known, 
.and the succediug November, tho island w.as 
reinforced from India by two detachments of 
the king's troops, amounting respectively to 
two hundred .and eight-two and one hundred 
and eighty-seven, by five hundred Bengal 
volunteers, and three liundrcd Madras sepoys. 

The effects of the sep.aTation of Ceylon from 
the government of India were thus not left for 
any long period to be conjectured. Almost as 
soon ns the separation was effected the fruits 
began to .appc.ar. The consequences bad been 
foreseen and foretold by the governor-general, 
but his warnings experienced the fate th.at 
usually awaits advice which runs counter to 
men's prejudices and interests. Prediction 
had now become fact. "Under the new 
constitution,” said the Marquis Wellesley, 
" treaties have been concluded and a war has 
been undertaken by tho government of Ceylon 
without the previous knowledge of tho gover- 
nor-gcncr.al ; the expenses of that war have, 
however, been supplied in tho first instance 
by the government-general, and tho calamities 
which have attended tho progress of the war 
have occasioned demands for troops from the 
government-general. Whether tho war in Cey- 


lon could h.avc been altogether avoided; whether 
itscommcncement could have been postponed to 
a more convenient se.ason ; or whether its con- 
duct could have been improved, and an early 
and honourable peace esUblished upon per- 
manent foundations, are questions which it is 
neither niy present duly nor intention to 
examine ; but it is evident that every .arrange- 
ment connected with these questions might 
have been formed with greater .advantage 
under tho direct .authority of the power which 
must ultim.atcly furnish the supplies for w.ar 
and provide the securities of pe.ace. Had 
the government of Ceylon remained sub- 
ordinate to this government, the war in 
tluit island, if deemed necessary, would have 
been undertaken after a deliberate preparation 
of suiEcient resources, .and after a full con- 
sideration of the most effectual means of sup- 
plying them. This gorerninent could not 
have been taken by surprise with respect to 
tho actual commencement of the war, or to its 
result ; and an opportunity would h.avc been 
afforded of apportioning, at an early period of 
time, to the scrrice in Ceylon such aid as 
might have appeared, on a just comparison of 
objects and means, to be comp.atiblc avith due 
attention to other branches of the service in 
India, or to be iudispens.ably necessary for the 
safety of Ceylon. The independence of Ceylon 
has placed all these considenations beyond the 
reach of the governor-general in council, who 
was unfipprized of the nppro.ach of war in 
Ceylon until it had actually commenced, and 
of the probable demand for considerable rein- 
forcements in Ceylon, until a war on the con- 
tinent of India had limited the menus of 
furnishing them.” 
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The conclusion of pence with Scindia and 
the r.ajah of Beiar did not relieve the 
British government from all apprehensions of 
danger from Mahiatta enemies, nor allow of 
the immediate recall of its armies from the 
field. Hollmr was to li.ave aided those two 
chiefs against the English, and actu.ally des- 
patched for the purpose a body of troops 
under a militaiy adventurer known as Ameer 
Khan ; but the commander, hearing of the glo- 
rious battle of Assye, became too much alarmed 
to proceed, and returned to his employer, 
Holkar participated in the fright of liis ser- 
vant to an extent suificient to restrain him 
from taking any decisive steps against the 


English ; but he endeavoured by correspond- 
ence to rouse the spirit of the native princes 
ag.aiust them. He also plundered the territo- 
ries of some of the allies and dependents of the 
British government ; and though this was by 
no means an uneqaivoc.al demonstration of 
enmity, seeing that it is the Mnhratta custom to 
plunder friends and foes with the greatest im- 
partiality, it was justly deemed proper to 
warn him .against a repetition of such acts, and 
to take me.'isures for defending the territories 
of the Comp.any and their allies from attacks 
which there was some reason to apprehend. 
General Lake accordingly took up a position 
which enabled him to restrain Holkar's pre- 
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datoiy operations in the quarter where they 
were most to be apprehended ; and also, under 
instructions from the governor-general, ad- 
dressed a letter to that chief, expressing the 
disposition of the British government to leave 
him in the unmolested exercise of his autho- 
rity, provided he would abstain from acts of 
aggression against that government and its 
allies. In proof of his amicable intentions, he 
was required to withdraw his army from the 
menacingposition which ithad takenup,toreHre 
within his own territories, and to abstain from 
excicting tribute from the allies of the Com- 
pany. Holkar was also invited to send vakeels 
to the British camp, to make known his wishes 
and form arrangements for the establishment 
of relations of friendship. After a consider- 
able time, during which Holkar occupied him- 
self in addressing friendly letters to General 
Lake, and letters to the surrounding princes 
filled with denunciations of the nation and 
government which General Lake represented, 
vakeels were despatched by him to the British 
camp. They were, as usual with hlahratta 
negotiators, unfurnished with powers to con- 
clude any engagement; their function was 
simply to communicate the demands of their 
master. These demands were, that he should 
be permitted to collect c/jout according to the 
custom of bis ancestors — a custom which Hol- 
kar regarded as too laudable (to say nothing I 
of its profitableness) to be relinquished ; that 
certain possessions formerly held by his family, 
including twelve pergunnahs in the Doab, and a 
pergunnah in Bundlccund, should be given to j 
him ; that the country of Hurriana should be 
transferred to him ; the country then in his pos- 
session guaranteed, and a treaty concluded 
with him on the same terms as with Scindia. 
As these terms were not proposed with the ex- 
pectation of their being accepted, it is unneces- 
sary to discuss their reasonableness or the pro- 
iuly of putting them forward. They were of 
'Uire rejected, with a natural expression of 
'^ionishment on the part of General lAkc that 
they should have been submitted. 'With refer- 
ence to a promise formerly given by Holkar, the 
vakeels were asked whether their chief would 
withdraw his troops from their ofiensivo posi- 
tion. The answer was explicit far beyond the 
ordinary measure of Slahratta candour ; it was, 
that Holkar would not consider the promise 
binding unless the demands which they had 
made on his behalf should be complied with. 
After the conclusion of this conference, the 
v.-tkeeh intimated that some rchixation of the 
terms might be made. The British commander 
replied by referring to former connections 
withlloikar ; and requiring, as an indispensa- 
ble preliminary to negotiation, the immediate 
return of the chief to his own possessions. It 
would be useless to follow in detail thopro- 
rreia of a rjfsotialioa distinguished in nothing 
frcr.1 others in which ^lahrattas arc parties: 
the c', ’filiation errae to .an end, ns it w.as evi- 
i!»r.t that it inu-l, without any arrangement 
irr'.sted; and orders were i'-sned to 
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General Lake and General Wellesley to com- 
mence hostile operations against Holkar both 
in Hindostan and the Deccan. These orders 
were dated the 16 th of April, 1804. General 
Wellesley had some time before received a 
menacing letter from Holkar, demanding the 
cession of certain provinces in the Deccan as 
the condition of peace ; and adding that, in the 
event of war, though Holkar might he unable 
to oppose the British artillery in the field, 
“conntries of many coss should be overrun, 
and plundered and hnrnt;” that General 
Lake “should not have leisure to breathe for 
a moment ; and that calamities would fall ou 
lacs of human beings in continued war, by the 
attacks of” Holkar’s “army, which over- 
whelm like the waves of the sea.” One of 
those admirable military qualities which pre- 
eminently distinguished the great commander 
to whom this letter was addressed, and which 
has greatly contributed to his brilliant success, 
was, the habit of leaving nothing to chance, or 
to a hasty and unpremeditated arrangement^ 
when the opportunity existed of making pre- 
vious provision to meet coming events. In 
the exercise of this comprehensive prudence. 
General Wellesley forthwith proceeded to 
place the troops under his immediate com- 
mand in a state of equipment for active ser- 
vice, and to reinforce the corps in Guzerat. 
On receiving orders for the commencement of 
hostile operations. General Welleriey directed 
Colonel Murray, commanding the force in that 
province, to march with the greater part of it 
for the purpose of co-operating with the com- 
mander-in-chief in such manner as circum- 
stances might require. He likewise addressed 
the resident at Scindia’s court, calling for the 
aid of that cbiefkiin’s army in support of the 
common c.ause of the allies. Scindia promised 
to comply, and to adopt the measures sug- 
gested by General Wellesley. 

Holkar had been at Ajmeer, within the 
territories of Scindia — ostensibly for purposes 
of devotion, for Hindoo robbers are remarkably 
devout. His devotions being completed, he 
returned through the territories of the rajah 
of Jyenagbur, where he remained for some 
time with a considerable body of horse, 
engaged in a series of predatory occup.ations, 
which it may be presumed his recent visit to 
Ajmeer bad sanctified. To protect the city 
of Jyenagbur, General Lake made a detach- 
ment of three hatbilions of native infantry, 
which were placed under the command of 
Colonel Monson, of the Kng’s 76th regiment. 
Their approach disturbed Holkar in tho exer- 
cise of his vocation, and cansed him to retire 
with some precipitancy to the southward. Ho 
w.as followed by General Lake, the detach- 
ment under Colonel Monson continuing in 
adrancc. On tho lOih of May, a dct.acbment 
was made from the main body for the purjwse 
of attacking Tonk Kampoora, a Rajpoot town 
about sixty miles from tho capital of Jyc- 
naghiir, in tho occupation of Holkar, Tlio 
detachment, consistiug of three hattnlions ot 
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it had boon joined by two bodies of irregular 
liorse, ono (already inonlioncd) under tho com* 
iiinnd of Lioutonant Lucan, the other com* 
iiiandcd by IBappooJoc Scindia, 

Colonel Murray, after advaneing a certain 
distance towards Onjein, hccaino smhlctdy 
alarmed ; resolved to retire behind tho Mnhic 
river, and actually fell back for tho purpose. 
Tills retrograde movement gave confldonce to 
Holknr, who, after his retreat, had takon post 
in Malwa, with tho Chiimbul river between 
him and Colonel Monson. Tliis post ho now 
quitted, and rccrosscd tho river with his whole 
army. It had been tho intention of Colonel 
Monson to attack Holknr, but under the in* 
fluonco, ns it is represented, of motives arising 
from various causes— a deficiency of grain in 
his camp, tho absence of a detachincnt employed 
to bring up a supply, and of another part of 
his force that was on its march to join him 
from Hinglnisghur, but above all, tho retreat 
of Colonel hlurrny — ho determined to retire 
to tho Mokundra pass— a determination in* 
dneed, it js said, by tho trenchcrous advice of 
Rapponjed Scindia. Accordingly, at four in 
the morning, on the 8th of duly, ho sent olT 
the whole of his baggngo and stores to Soonarah, 
the troops remaining on tho ground of encamp* 
inent, in order of battle, till half-past nine. 
Tho infantry then moved off, tho cavalry being 
left on the ground with oiraers to follow in 
half an hour, and to send Colonel Monson the 
earliest intelligence of Hollcar's motions. Tlie 
infantry met with no interruption ; but after 
inarching about twelve miles, a report reached 
them, that at a consider.ablo distance in their 
rear Lieutenant Lucan's c.av,alry had been 
attacked by the whole of that of Holknr. 
Colonel Monson immedmtely formed his troops 
in order of battle, and w.as proceeding to the 
support of the party attacked, when B.appoojec 
Scindia arrived with the fearful intelligence 
that they were no longer in a situation to 
, -ive support. They had been ne.arly cut to 
’»a, and their g.all,ant commander, dre.ad* 
j wounded, had fallen into the h.ands of the 
'■■y. It is said that this catastrophe was 
occasioned by the civvalry having remained 
-longer on the field than Colonel Monson in* 
tended. 

On receiving the news of the destiaiction of 
BO large a portion of his force. Colonel Monson 
resumed his march towards the Mokundra 
pass, which he reached on the following d.ay 
without molestation. 

On the morning of the 10th of July a large 
body of the enemy’s cav.olry made their 
appearance, and their numbers continued 
gradually to increase till noon on the Iltb, 
when Holkar, with a degree of modesty be- 
'coming his character, sent a letter to Colonel 
Monson, demanding the surrender of the guns 
and small arms of the British force. On 
■receiving a refusal — for it need scarcely be 
stated that the insolent demand was refused — 
Holkar divided his force into three bodies, 
which at the same point of time attacked the 
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front and flanks of Colonel Monson’n corps. 
Thu nssnilaiits were bravely repulsed ; hut, 
not dismayed by their first failure, they 
repeatedly returned to tho attack, and were 
as often driven hack with severe loss. J’inding 
that he could inako no imiircssion on tho men 
whoso arms ho had coolly demanded, Holknr 
drew ofl' his troops to the distanco of alnut 
four miles, where he was joined by his infnntiy 
and guns. 

Tho bravo rcsislnnco offered by tho British 
force on this occasion, is but a brilliant sjicek 
in the train of disaster and suffering. Colonel 
Slonson had intended to make a stand at Mo* 
kutitira, but fearful that the enemy might get 
to his rear and cut off his communication with 
tho pass and with the town of Kolnii, which 
was tho only pl.aco from whence ho could 
obtain supplies — adverting, moreover, to the 
circumscribed nature of his position, to tho 
reputed strength of llolkar'a force, and tho 
stijiporcd weight and number of that chief- 
tain’s guns, ho resolved to continue his retreat 
to Kotah ; and so great was his anxiety to 
avoid an engagement, that ho left his camp 
standing to dcceivo tho enemy. Ifis march to 
Kotah was performed under inclement skies 
and through an inundated country, and w'hen 
ho arrived, fresh diificnltics awaited him. 
Tho rajah declined to admit thoBritisli troops 
into the town, and declared that ho could 
furnish no provisions, of which they* began to 
bo greatly in want. Colonel Alonson was, 
therefore, compelled to pursue his march 
amidst nearly all tho privation and suffering 
which can attend tho movement of an army. 
On tho Itith July tho guns bcc.amo so firmly 
embedded in tho mud which formed the Insis 
of the road by which they had to bo trans- 
ported, ns to doty .all tho efforts made to 
extricate them. Tlioy were consequently 
spiked and .abandoned. The march w.as then 
continued through a country completely under 
water. The Chumbulee rivulet was crossed, 
and on tho 2Dth tho wholo of tho corps was 
at Tonk Rampoora. On its progress several 
trifling conflicts took place, in all of wbicli 
the character of the British troops was main- 
tained. 

As soon ns the situation of Colonel Monson 
at Mokundra had become known to the 
commander-in-chief, a reinforcement of two 
b.attalions of sepoys, with four six-pounders 
and two howitzers, and a body’of Hindosbance 
cavalry, had been dcsp.atched from Agra to 
his relief, ns well ns a supply of grain. This 
reinforcement joined Colonel Monson at Tonk 
Rampoora, where he remained for several 
days, .as if with the intention of making a 
stand. He, however, finally resumed his 
retre.at, but not until the enemy were close 
upon him. On the 22nd of August he arrived 
at the Banas river, avhich was so swollen as 
to render it impossible to cross. A halt 
was thus unavoidable, and opportunity was 
afforded for the assemblage of the whole force 
of the enemy in the neighbourhood of the 
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detAchmeDt. On tbe 24 th the river, being 
ford.ible, was crossed in the face of the enemy. 
A sharp action took place, in which a single 
battalion of native infantry not only resisted 
an attack of the enemy, but charged and 
drove them from several of their guns, which, 
however, they were unable to retain. ' So 
far from canying off the enemy’s guns, the 
British commander was unable to secure his 
own baggage, the whole of which was aban- 
doned to facilitate the retreat of the corps to 
Xooshailghur, which he reached on the night 
of the 2Sth. 

At Koosh.ai]ghur Colonel Monson found a 
party consisting of she companies of sepoys, 
which he had sent forward under Captain 
Hicholl, with the treasure of the detachment, 
the day preceding the action at the Banas 
river. This party, on the night of its arrival, 
had been attacked by a body of troops belong- 
ing to Sciudia, but succeeded in maintaining 
their post till the morning, when the whole of 
the detachment, with a company of native 
infantry previously stationed at Eooshailghnr, 
entered the fort, having learned that it was 
the intention of Scindia’s commander to levy a 
contribution on the town, though it belonged 
to the rajah of Jeypore, an ally of the British 
government. Here a formal demand was 
made by the Mahratta le<ader, of the snn'ender 
of all the elephants, treasures, and arms of 
the detachment ; on compliance with which. 
Captain HichoU was graciously assured he 
should be permitted to depart without molest- 
ation, while refusal was to be visited by a 
cannonade. This was not an empty threat, 
for a battery of ten guns was open^ on the 
fort ; and a few hours afterwa^s a body of 
Scindia’s infantry entered the town, from 
which position they were immediately driven 
by a party of sepoys, not exceeding, if it 
amoniited to, one-sixth of the number of the 
enemy, led by Lieutenant Harriott. Captain 
Hicholl intended to follow up this success by 
storming the battery, but the Scindians pru- 
dently disappointed him by moving off the 
guus to their camp. 

At Kooshailghur Colonel Monson’s difficul- 
ties thickened. He had expected to find there 
five battalions, and twenty pieces of <»nnon 
belonging to the rajah of Jeypore, but they 
had been withdrawn before his arrival. The 
whole of Holkav’s cavalry were gathering and 
encamping around him ; and at this moment, 
when the fidelity and bravery of every single 
man were of the utmost importance, he dis- 
covered a correspondence between some native 
commissioned officers and Holkar, having for 
its object the transfer of certain battalions to 
the enemj’. The danger being known, mea- 
sures of precaution were taken; but the 
greater part of two companies of iniantty 
deserted, with about four hundred of the 
irregular horse. Colonel Monson left Koo- 
sbailghur on tbe day after his arrival ; and 
having formed his detachment into an oblong 
square, resumed his mareh. The enemy fol- 


lowed; harassing them by repeated attempts' 
to charge, which were met with exemplary 
coolness and spirit. At sunset, on the 2Sth 
of August, the detachment was at the Biana 
pass, where it was intended to halt for the 
night, the march having been continued from 
one o’clock in the morning, and the troops 
having been called upon not long before to 
repel a desperate charge from the enemy’s 
cavalry. The reception given to the enemy 
deterred them from immediately renewing the 
attempt, but their guns arrived at the Biana 
pass simultaneously with the British force, 

I and the halt of the latter was the signal for 
! the commencement of a powerful cannonade. 
This compelled Colonel Monson to proceed ; 
and from this period the order and regidarity 
which had previously been maintained appears 
to have been lost. Separate portions of the 
detachment made their way, in their own 
manner, to Agra, and by the 31st all who 
escaped the enemy had .arrived there. 

The retreat of Colonel Monson must he 
placed among the most lamentable transac- 
tions which the history of British India 
presents to notice. The sufferings of so many 
brave men as were involved in ' the calamity, 
the loss of so many valuable lives as were 
unavoidably sacrifice to purchase the safety 
of the remainder, appeals strongly to those 
feelings of sympathy which are awakened 
when, ceasing to regard an army as a whole — 
ceasing to view it as a vast machine framed to 
effect great objects — we contemplate its mem- 
bers as individual men, influenced by good 
and evil circumstances, like those for whom 
their swords are drawn, and on whom the 
history of an eventful campaign acts but as an 
exciting romance. The fate of those who fell, 
and of those who survived to undergo renewed 
tri.als and privations, was the more bitter, 
because, with regard to them, the conqueror’s 
triumph secured not the conqueror’s reward. 
In aU their conflicts with the enemy the 
English were successful ; but the ear of the 
dying soldier was not solaced by the shout of 
victory, which told him that the field had been 
won and would be held by his countrymen and 
conmides ; nor could he who had escaped the 
diiDgers by which he had been surrounded 
exult in the reflection that the only remiiining 
du^ was to pursue those whom he had aided 
in discomfiting. When the enemy were re- 
pelled, the only hope afforded by success was 
that time might be gained for pursuing the 
movement which was to carry the victor's 
farther firom the enemy — the only prospect 
before the soldier was a repetition of similar 
conflicts, under circumstances of equal or 
greater discouragement. 

An inquiry into the sources of the disaster 
will tend to show that it was not a misfortune 
resulting from causes which could not have 
been gu.arded against ; it will also evince that 
tbe blame attached to it extends to more than 
one person. When General Lake de*r ’ 
Colonel Monson, his orders were *' ’ ' 
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latter should remain at such a diBlancc from 
the main army ns might cnahlo him to receive 
support from it. Yet Gcncml Ijalcc, not long 
aftenvnrds, retired with his army to caiilon- 
ments, leaving Colonel hlonson without the 
power of obtaining that support which ho 
had previously thought it necessary to i>rc- 
serve. 

Colonel Slonson, however, Increased the 
danger by advancing beyond the position which 
ho luad been instructed to take. This was in 
tho vicinity of tho ji.asscs of Bhoondcc and 
Lakciy, in the chain of mounhainsto tho south* 
ward of Took Bnmpoora. Ho thought that 
ndvanhago would ariso from advancing to !Mo- 
kundra, which ho represented ns a place equally 
dcfcusiblo. Subsequently ho extended his ad* 
vnneo even far beyond Mokundra, thus greatly 
adding to the disbanco between his dcl.achmeiit 
and the army which had receded from it. Ho 
did not, however, c.alcu1.ato on being attacked 
— tho return of Hulknr was a step for which 
tho English commander was quite unprepared. 
He believed tho freebooting chief to bo desti- 
tute of the me.anB of offering any serious annoy- 
ance, and this belief avas shared by General 
Lake. Tho Last-named ofiiccr, addressing the 
governor-general, says: — "At this period" — 
the period when, having resolved to leave 
Colonel Monson’s detachment in tho field, ho 
withdroav his own army into cantonments — 
"At this period I wiia informed from all quar- 
ters that Holkar’s pecuniary resources avero 
reduced to tho lowest ebb; that his army w.a3 
filled with terror and disra.ay; and that his 
troops, avho before had been mutinous and dis- 
contented, were now deserting from him in 
gre.at numbers. These representations avoro 
rendered more probable from tho consideration 
that a successful war is nece 8 s.ai 7 to retain 
together an army, and to support the confidence 
of troops whose chief bond of union is plunder. 

'■t’-ieroro gave them considerable credit, al- 
I found it impossible to obtain acennate 
jrmation, and was aware of the ex<aggcr.v 

un which the natives of this country give to 
■ all their relations. The reduced state of the 
enemy’s power and resources, and tho grc.at 
distance to which be h.ad prosecuted his flight, 
appearing to me in a great measure to have 
released those states with which wo were in 
alliance from all hazard of future depred.ations, 
and to have deprived Jeswunt Bao Holkar of 
all hopes of success in .any future attempt to 
invade the British territories in Hindostan, I 
determined without further delay to withdraw 
the main army to their respective cantonments 
within the Company’s provinces.” Such wjis 
the source of the errors of both General Lake 
and Colonel Monson, and instances of similar 
delusions are not unfreqnent. A large portion 
of the reverses which have been sustained by 
the British nation in the East are to be traced 
to an absurd confidence either in the good 
faith of an enemy, or in bis weakness, or in 
his want of disposition to attack. 

But while Colonel Monson did not entertain 
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that degree of apprehension with rcg.ard to 
Holkar which tho resourers of that chief war- 
ranted, it is but just to rcmeinlier that ho did 
nut nnticipata that complete destitution of sup- 
port which it was liis fate to experience. Ho 
confided in tiio advance of Colonel Murray 
from Guzerat; and to the extraordinary con- 
duct of that officer in falling I.ack, the ruin 
which overlook Colonel M orison's corps may 
bo nttributed. Bent forw.nrd by tho corn- 
|iimndor-in-chicf to n distance at which no aid 
^ could bo fumislicd within a rca''en.'iblc neriod 
I — led on to n still greater distance by bis own 
anient tcmpcmtncnt nnd his reliance on the 
Indvnneoof Colonel Murray — Colonel Monson 
I seems to ha\'c fell no nkirm till Hulkar's sud- 
iden change from retreat to advance ronsed 
I him to even more ttian a just sense of his danger. 

; From this moment he nppc.ars to have lost all 
ronfidenec in liimsclf, nnd to h.avc possessed no 
settled idnn of iirocccding. His first impres- 
sion was to engage the enemy; and whatever 
might hnvo been tiro event, its effects could 
sc-arccly have been worse tlinn those of the 
tamer course wliicli lie preferred, nnd in which 
he persevered till ho rc-ached Agra. Ho 
generally avoided lire enemy when ))mcticable, 
although wiicn forced into .action be svns suc- 
ccs.sful. Adverting to Holkar having been 
pcimiltcd to cross tiro Clinmbnl unmolested. 
General Lake B.ays: — "Perhaps the omis.-'ion 
should have been repaired by an attack under 
tiro most favounablc circumstances that could 
afterwards bo obtained. His numbers were 
certainly inferior to those of the enemy; but 
ho had on bis sido discipline, approved v.alour, 
nnd tbc choice of position. A bold effort was 
likewise evidently necessary to extricate him 
from bis situation, nnd to .avoid tho disgrace 
and misfortunes inseparable from a rapid re- 
tre.at,” A bolder man than Colonel Monson 
never drew a sword ; and yet bis retreat before 
Holkar was cb.amcterizcd by a degreo of 
timidity and vacillation of which the military 
history of Great Britain presents few cx.ampies. 
Ho meditated a stand at Mokundra, but sud- 
den alarm induced him to .abandon bis camp 
and quit that place with singuLar precipitation. 
At Touk Bnmpoora Ito lingered till the enemy 
was close on bis rear, distracted, ns it appe.ars, 
between the orders of the commnnder-in-cbief 
forbidding bis farther retreat, and bis own con- 
viction that retreat was inevitable. The fa^ 
detention at this place led to all the cal.amities 
that followed in napid succession, till discipline 
gave way before them, and retre.at became 
flight. 

To eraso the scandal brought on tho British 
name by the uiifortnnate result of Colonel 
Monson’s movement, every resource of the 
government was immediately employed. Me.a- 
Bures were taken for the speedy equipment of 
several distinct armies, destined to act in dif- 
ferent quarters, and to act ofiensively. Tire 
gqvernor-generalavuwed his decided preference 
for such a plan, as compared with any plaiis 
merely defensive; and his judgment on this 
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point entirely coincided willt lli.it of his dis- 
linjruiKlied hrothcr. 

Amonp tlio liryt nnd most iinpnr(.inl mev 
Kiircs of preparation avns the cyl.ihlisliincnt of 
an army in llindo»l.nn, cqnippwl for light move- 
»nent.'i,*and offunicienl ^tronBtll to encounter, 
with a nn'sjirct of sncccss, tho main body of 
llolbara force. Tliis army, it w.ai proposed, 
ohould bo commanded by General l,nkc, and 
joined by a body of irregular liorae to bo for- 
lIi^hcd by the allies. All reliance on merely 
defonsivo operations was to be abnndonecl. 
llolkar was to be pressed, if possible, to an 
action, and if tho attempt should fall, to be 
pursued to the last extremity, llio com- 
mander-in-chief accoixlingl)* marched on the 
Snl of .September from Cawnporc, wiiii the 
whole of the European caralry nnd infantiy at 
that place, nnd arrived on the 22nd at Agra. 
There another portion of the intended army 
of llindostau had been mtsembled, nnd was at 
this time encamped at Sccundra, about aix 
miles di.stant from Agra. Tlie .is<emblctl 
furee consisted of three regiments of Euro- 
pean light dragoons, five regiments of native 
cavalrj' and the horse artillery, the king’s 
7Clh regiment of fool, the flatik com|t.inic.s 
of the king's 22iu] foot, fen KitLilions of 
native infantrj*, nnd the u.«n.il proportion of 
artillery. 

llolk'nr had taken posso-ssion of Muttra, the 
IJriti‘h force there having abandoned it on the 
3rd September, Ic.aving behind them a barge 
qnantit}’ of grain ntul ljagg.age, which, together 
with the town, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
On the approach of the Erili.sh army, which 
mamhed from Sccundra on the Ist of October, 
Jloikar drew olT to the north-wet, along tho 
bank of thc.Tnmna, Muttra w.as rcoccnpicd 
by a force under Colonel Don, and three suc- 
cessive attempts avero made bv tho commander- 
in-chief, on tho 2nd, 7tli, and 10th of October, 
to bring the enemy's cavalry to action, but in 
vain. In the mean time bis infantiy nnd guns 
Imd been moving in the direction of Delhi, nnd 
on the Stii of October they arrived before that 
city. 

The Brili.sli resident. Colonel Ochterlony, 
had .anticipated tho visit, nnd provided, ns far 
ns lay in his power, for tho consequences, by 
(Killing in various portions of troop.s, regular 
nnd irregular, and m.aking oilier preparations 
for the defence of the city. To placo it in a 
defensible state was, however, no easy task. 
Tho city is of great extent; it wiw unprotected, 
except by a wall badly construotod, in many 
places without a parapet, and so far from being 
(Kipable of resisting the guns of tho enemy, 
unable to bear the shock of those that might 
bo discharged in its defence. Redoubts wore 
constructed at two of tho gates, nnd some 
partial rcp.airs of tho old defences performed. 
But, after all had been offected, the means of 
resistance wore contemptible; while a great 
p,art of tho troops within the city were of such 
a description that no reliance could be placed 
either upon their fidelity or their courage, and 


(he general population ^r.^s of tho worst cina- 
meter, 

I llnlknr’s army amounted to .about seventy 
thousand men. Tiic force which w.as to (lofcnd 
Delhi against this overwhelming host consisted 
of two Inttalions of nntivo infiinlry nnd four 
companies of another; but a largo proportion 
of thc.so were obliged to be devoted to tho pro- 
tection of the palace and person of the emperor. 
Besides the regular troops, thcro woro about 
two corps of irregular horse, nnd the sniiio 
inumber of irregular infantry, and a corps of 
matchlock-men. But all the irregular horso 
deserted on the approach of Ilolk.ar — some of 
them to join him — nnd the mntchlock-mcn 
broke into mulm 3 ’. Tho mutiny w.as subdued 
by severe puni-slimcnt, but most of tho corps 
fulioequently deserted. 

Tile British force was at Miis time encamped 
tinder tlic walls; they were soon afterwards 
ntlackcd and driven into the town. Tho 
enemy then brought up a htimlrcd and thirty 
guns nnd commenced a tremendous cannon.ado. 

Tho ofllccr in command of tho garrison was 
Licuten.ant-Coloucl Burn, avlio, with his corps, 
h.ad been called in from Sahnrun])orc; nnd a 
snhlicr better c.alcul,ated to contend with tho 
difiiculticsof his situation could not h.avo been 
found. Amiilst all tho dishc-artening circura- 
sUances of that situation was one which yet 
remains to lie noticed. Tho commnndcr-iii- 
chief, under the belief timl it was impos.siblo 
for so small a force to defend both tho city nnd 
the per.-on of tho emperor, had ordorccl that 
the former slionld be abandoned, nnd timt the 
exertions of the garrison should bo devoted 
solely to the defence of the citadel. Tho poli- 
lic.al resident fonvanicd this order to Colonel 
Burn, with instructions to net upon it, lie 
subsequently went in person to require com- 
pliance ; Imt in the mean time Colonel Burn, 
III addition to tho suggestions of his own cxccl- 
lonl judgment nnd noble spirit, had fortified 
biinsclf with tho opinion of some of his ofiicora 
in whom ho placed confidence, and had deter- 
mined not to abandon tho city. Ho w.as re- 
minded of tho peril which Iio incurred ; but ho 
was prepared to encounter it. 

Tho cniinonndo commenced by Holkar w.as 
continued, without intermission, day nnd 
niglit. It w.as evident that a practicable 
breach would soon bo effected, nnd Colonel 
Burn resolved to inteiTupt tiio progress of the 
besiegers by a sortie. This w.as made on tho 
evening of tho 10th of October, when a party, 
consisting of two hundred men of the battalion 
under Colonel Burn, nnd one hundred nnd fifty 
irregulars commanded by Lieutenant Rose, 
proceeded to stem tho enemy’s batteiy. They 
succeeded with little difficulty in gaining pos- 
session of it,- spiked Uio guns, and retreated 
with small loss. 

On the 13tb there appeared indications of an 
approaching attack of a formidable chnractor ; 
unusual vigilance w.as therefore exercised by 
the garrison, nnd supporting parties were 
directed to bo in readiness. The expectation 
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of a Rcrloiis altncl: was nol vain. Ai Gnyhrc'nk 
on Uicldlli tlio cnciny'ii gunR ojimictl in every 
direction, and, under cover of (lie cannonade, 
a large body of infantry, witli taddera, inarlo 
an asEault on tlio Lalioro goto, Tliia vvat 
the real oljcct of ntlack, but to divert tbn 
attention of tlic besieged, gniiR were ]iriinted 
against tlio Ajniccr gate, and a llritisb ollicer 
was there inorbilly wounded, llio attack on 
tlio Lahore gate, wliicb the enemy cnnridently 
expected to carry, signally failed. 1110 arr.aif- 
ants wore driven back in confusion, and with 
considonablo ioss, leaving behind them thu 
ladders by wbicli they were to have gained 
entrance. Tliis defeat sccnin to liavo com- 
pletely dispiiitcd tlio enemy. In the twening 
a show w.as made of drawing soino guns 
towards tiie Caslimcru gate, wTiicIi subjected 
tlio garrison to tlio labour of making some 
prep.arations for defence there ; but none were 
needed. Tlio disappointed foe retired in the 
night ; and at daybreak all tliat was visibto 
of Ibo besiegers of Dcllii was the rear-guard of 
their c.ara1ry, at a considerable dtshancu. Tiio 
successful defence of a place of no strength, 
with a force numcric.nlly insuflicicni to nlford 
the requisite reliefs, was admitalily calcul.-itcd 
to revive impressions of respect for tlic British 
arms, .and to dissip.aio the unfavotimblc feel- 
ings engendered by* the unfortunate retreat of 
Colonel iMonson. Tlio noble determination 
evinced at this critical period by Colonel Bum 
was invaluable to bis country ; aud justly did 
the political resident estimate iho cfTccts of 
the gallant exertious made by that ofliccr and 
his troops. “ The fatigue," said he, “suflered 
hy both ofiScers and men could be exceeded by 
nothing but the cheerfulness and patience 
with which it was endured ; and it cannot but 
reflect the greatest honour on the discipline, 
couiwge, .and fortitude of British troops, in the 
eyes of all Hindostan, to observe, that with a 
small force they sustained a siege of nine d<ays, 
..Jelled an assault, and defended a city ten 
-a in circumference, and which had ever 
•1 been given up at the first appearance of 
enemy at its gates,” This eulogy from one 
. ho had recommended a difierent course 
requires neither .addition nor comment. 'What 
might have followed bad Colonel Burn acqui- 
esced in the views of the conimander-in-cbief 
and the resident, and bad the loss of 'Delhi 
been added to previous dis.aster6, it is fearful to 
imagine. 

• Foiled in his attempt upon Delhi, Holk.ar 
crossed the Jumna at the ford of Panniput, 
threatening to desolate the British territories 
in the Doah with fire and sword. General Lake 
anived atDelhi on the 18th of October. Hedid 
not, however, enter on the pursuitof the enemy 
till the 31st, although his presence at Delhi 
could answer no purpose. The delay appears 
to have been partly occasioned by a deficiency 
of provisions and beasts of draught. The news 
of BoUcar’s irruption into the British provinces 
in the Doah roused him to exertion ; and 
detaching a force under General Fraser, the 


r<'con<i in comm.'md, in r^treh of If'itkar's 
infantry ami guriR, fii-iicr.il Mice rc^olviyl to 
•rocceil ill pernoii with llm whole of tiio 
iiiropcaii ilrngooiit, tlirro rcgiiiiMits of native 
cavalry, the liorro artillery, and the re';iTve of 
tlio anny, coiiri>.liiig of two C'imp.inic» c-f 
Kuropeaii and three Intfalionx of native 
iiifnritiy, ill luirRiiil of the eiiemy's cavalry in 
the Dnali. Till' first service wliieh tliis f.ircii 
w.aa c.illed upon to perform was to ri-lieve the 
gallant coiiimaridcr of the garriaon of Dclld 
and hifl hattalinn. After the departure of the 
hesiegers. Colonel Burn had quitted Delhi to 
proceed to liis station at Sahaninpnre, from 
Which he h.ad hccii called by Colonel Oehter- 
lony, to defend tlio imperial capital. 7'iie 
enemy's linrse fell in with bis party near 
C.iiidrnb, and comjdolcly rnrroiindcrl them ; 
but Colonel Ibirn, clearing a road with grape- 
shot, made good his way to Shamlee, where, 
getting into a small mud fort, he prcp.arcd for 
a desperate defence. The fort was about .a 
liundrcd yards square. 'Jlie parly, ill supplied 
with provisions, were unable to obtain any 
from tlie adjacent town of .Sb.amico, tbc 
iiibabitants of wbieli jdace manifested a strong 
feeling of bostilily, and joined Ilolkar's dis- 
mounted bur'cnieii in firing from tlic town 
wall with uintcblocks on those who bad taken 
refuge in tlic fort. About a liundrcd British 
sepoys llius lost their lives. In tliis extremity 
the Mnliomctan part of Colonel Burn's force 
were subsisted by sacrificing cbo draught bui- 
locks to the necessity of providing food, Tho 
Hindoos, precluded by tlicir prejudices from 
this mode of sustaining life, b.ad been without 
food for some time, when the approach of 
General Lake relieved them from the presence 
of the enemy. Holknr's troops did not think 
fit to await the arrival of the Britisli com* 
mandcr-in-ebief, nor even to take any steps 
tow.ards asccrUaining the extent and nature 
of ids force. No sooner wero the clonds 
of dust which announced the movement of 
the English column perceptible than the 
enemy disappeiarcd. 

A few d.ays after General Lake had left 
Delhi, tho division under General Fraser 
marched in pursuit of Holknr's infnntiy and 
guns. On the 12th of November iie arrived 
at Goburdun, where from the heights the 
enemy were visible, encamped between a deep 
tank and an extensive morass — their right 
covered by a fortified vill.ago, and their left 
extending to the fort of Dceg. No time was 
lost in preparing for attacking them. At three 
o’clock in the morning of the 13th four 
battalions of sepoys and two Europe.m regi- 
ments marched for the purpose. A detour of 
considerable extent was necessary to avoid 
the morass, but at d.aj'bre.ak tlie British column 
arrived at the fortified vilbige, situate on a 
hill which covered the enemy's right; the 
troops immeduately wheeled, the king’s _76th 
regiment aud two of the battalions forming a 
first line, and the remainder a second. The 
76th led the w.iy, with its wonted alacrity and 
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tlotcmilnntimi, liy (nl.-injj jwses'-inn of the 
village ; which was no sooner nccompllslu'tl 
than, running down the hill, they charged and 
carried the lirst range of the rncinyV guns, 
uniler .a trcinendou'! shower of round, graju*, 
and chain shot. 3'iie second line had now 
roacheil the village, and, on discovering the 
"Cih far in adr'ance mrrininded hj* the enemy, 
rapidly pnslnal forward to their siipport— 
the Company’s first Europeaji regiment being 
foremost, and the two sepoy hallnlions fol- 
lowing. The two remaining hattnlions were 
cmploycil, under Major Hammond, in watch- 
ing the enemy’s brigades and gnns near the 
inora's, and keeping them in clicck. When 
the first range of pins had been earned, the 
victors wen: opposed by a most destructive 
fire from the recond range ; and General 
Fiaser losing a leg by a cannon-shot, tlio 
command devolved njion Colonel Monson. 
JCothing daunted by the unhappy accident 
wliieli had herallcti their eummandcr, the 
British troops nd\‘anced, captured the second 
range of gnus, and then continued to charge 
battery .-.fier lottery for a space of two miles, 
when, being elo.-e 'under the walls of Hecg, 
they were fitcd upon from the fort. While 
thus pursuing their succc"es, the first range 
of pins had been ret.akcn by a body of tlic 
enemy's horse, and turned against the English. 
I’-iit the advantage w.as enjoyed for a very 
short time. Captain Knifonl, with only 
twenty-eight men, retrieved the puns, the life 
of the gallant ofTiccr being unhappily sacrificed 
ill the evpluit. 

The troojis who had been engaged in c.nrry- 
iiig tlic batteries, li.nving pursued tlieirsuccess 
ns far ns was practicable lowanls Hceg, returned 
to ntl.acl: the body wliicli, iluring tlieirndvaiicc, 
lind been kefit in clicck by (be battalions under 
Itlajor Ilnmniond. 'J'lint nllicer, avith the aid 
of three Kix-|iouiidcr<<, had steadily maintained 
his position in the face of a heavy firo from 
artillery far superior to liifl own. Colonel 
Monson, having ordered up scvnnil more eix- 
])ounder<>, moved round under coa’cr of their 
fire upon the left fiaiik of tho enemy, who 
forthwith made a prccipibito retreat into tho 
morass, where great niinihcrs perished. Two 
battalions of sepoys had been left avitli tho 
Kaggago, and some native aivalry liad been 
em]iluyed in watching the enemy's lioreo. 
Tiicse now canio up to assist in securing the 
guns and removing tho wounded ; and the 
liriltsh cnc.ampcd on tho field which they had 
so gallantly avon. 

The loss of the enemy, on the field and in 
the morass, h.as been ostimated at nearly tavo 
thousand, and cighty-sovon pieces of cannon 
fell into tho hands of tho English, including 
some aa’liicb Colonel Monson li.ad lost on his 
retreat. Tlio victory aa-as brilliant and com- 
plolc, but it avas not purchased without heavy 
less. The English return of killed and 
aa-ounded amounted to upw.ards of six iiundrcd 
and forty, and among them av.as the bravo 
^iccr avho had planned and coiiimaiidcd the 


ntincic : tho wound of General I'rascr proa-cd 
mortal, and lie survived the victory only a few 
dn5‘s. 

Jlolkar was destined soon to sustain anollicr 
nsverso. 1 1 iin«clf and liis cav.alry had boon for 
several days flying avitli great rapidity licforo 
General Lake, jiursucd avilh even jjrcnter 
rapidity by that commander. Tlio dislanco 
hetaveen them kept gradually diminishing 
until, oil tho ITtli of Noa'cmlicr, after a night 
march, the head of tho Briltsh column reached 
(he skirts of the freebooter's c.aiup. TIic 
horses avero at picket, and beside them l.ay 
their riders, avrapt in tlicir lilankels, sleeping. 
For many days tho English had been subjected 
to most ham.«sing marches ; and avithin tho 
twenta’-four hours iinmcdiatcly preceding their 
nrria-al nt Holkar's camp they had marched 
fifiy-eight miles. Their fatigues avcrc, how- 
cavr, forgotten, fur the cnem^’ avhom tlicy 
li.ad so pcrscvcriiigly pursued avas now beforo 
them ; and on (lie preceding evening fresh 
a-igour h.ad been gia'cn to their hopes by tho 
receipt of the news of tho glorious battle of 
Dceg. The first intimation aa-hioh the slum- 
Iwringcnmp of Ifolk.-ir received of the presence 
of the English avas a discharge of grape from 
their hor.-'c-.artillerj'. “It awakened some,'’ 
says Major Thorn; “hut so.aled ninny in .an 
ca'crlasliiig sleep." IJofoi-c the surprise caused 
by (his fearful avnming could bo shnkou off, 
the British cavalry dashed into the camp at 
full gallop, and charging in all dircclions, tho 
place which had so lately been tho scat of 
repose and silcnco resounded avith tho clash of 
swords, the nlinuts of an excited soldiery, and 
the groans of the dj’ing. 

llolkar av.as slow to bclica’O that tho dislurh- 
nnee in his camp could he occasioned by 
General Lake, whom he supposed to he nt a 
considerahic distance. When convinced of it, 
iiistc.ad of taking any measures for tho safety 
of his array, he mounted his horse, and, with 
the troops imiiiedintcly about him, rodo off .it 
full speed. Tiic fate of an army thus aban- 
doned need scarcely bo related. Dispersing 
ill oveiy direction, somo mounted, others on 
foot, tlieir horses being too much jaded to 
early them, they were followed and cut down 
in vast numhers so long ns tho British were 
nblo to continue tho pursuit, which extended 
for nhont ten miles. Tho loss of tho enemy in 
killed w.as computed at three thousand, but 
this formed hut a small portion of tho amount 
by which Holkar's army w.is weakened. By 
the number of desertions which followed — by 
tho dropping off of masses of fugitives, who 
never rejoined the ranks of their master, it was 
believed that his cavalry force had been dimi- 
nished to tho extent of ono-linlf. On the part 
of the English, only 'two men were killed and 
about twenty wounded. 

Holkar fled across tho Jumna, followed by 
Gcnor.aI Lnlce, who, on the 28th November, 
arrived at AInttra. Ilere he found the division 
under Colonel Alonson, which had retired to 
this place to deposit the wounded nt the battle 
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of Dew, and fo dliencnmber itself of the vast 
qsant:^ of ordnance which formed part of 
the spoil in that memorable action. The guns 
had been forwarded to Agra, and Colonel 
Honson, it is stated, intended to fall back 
bevond ilnttra but for the arrival of the 
cotnmander-in-cbief. There, however, after a 
separation of a month, the two branches of 
the armpmet coder drcamstances which gave 
jnst ground for mntnal congratulations. The 
one had routed Holkar’s in&ntrj and divested 
him of most of his ordnance : the other had 
marched abont five hundred miles, not a 
step of which had been taken in vain — bad 
Etmck .*1 laUil blow at the force on which 
Ho11:ar mainly depended, and was now ready 
to co-operate in any service that might tend to 
conduct the war to a satisfactory conclnsion. 

The first dnty to which they were called was 
to pnnish the perfidy of the rajah of Dburt- 
pore. That prince, it will be recollected, bad 
been among tbe earliest of tbe Mahraita 
bntaries to seek tbe friendsbip of the British 
govemroenl after the first brilliant successes 
of General lAkc, and great reliance seems to 
have been placed upon his fidelity. He had 
furnished a body of horse to act with the 
British army, and which was thus employed 
till the conclnsion of the campaign. About 
the period of Colonel Monson’s retrcjit some 
circumstances occurred to cscitc suspicion of 
the rajah’s sincerity; and in consequence _of 
information which reached the coramandcr-in- 
cliirf, .1 person n.amcd Is'crungin Lall was 
seised in the town of Muttra, who, on exami- 
naliof), confessed that he bad been employed 
for a considerr.Wc time in carrying on commu- 
nicaljons hetween Holkar on the one hand, 
rtnd, on the other, several chiefs and zemind.ars, 
i<idadirc the mjah of Bhurtporc. Colonel 
Mcr.f'fl nlifi forwarded from Tonk IJarapoora 
f''rr,o intercepted letters, addressed to Holkar 
iy the rajah tf Ilhortporc, his eldest son, bis 
r-fidretiai Sirranls.and Xtrungin Lal4 which 
r c'-rrol/oratcd the testimony of the last- 
..;«1 person. 


OFDEEG [a.d.1804. 

the allied forces, had endeavoured to excite 
disaffection frithin the British possesdous, 
and fo prevail on the zemindars in the 
Doab to intercept the supplies forwarding 
to the Englidi army. At tbe battle of Deeg 
all reserve was thrown aside ; the rajah’s 
cavalry openly joined that of Holkar, and the 
English were fired upon from the walls of 
Deeg, which belonged to the rajah, and was 
garrisoned by his troops. It conld be no 
longer a question whether the rajah was to he 
treated as a friend or an enemy, and it was 
resolved to lay siege to Deeg as soon as a 
battering-train conld be procured from Agra. 

Deeg ^vas defended by a strong mnd wall, 
with bastions, and a deep ditch passing en- 
tirely ronnd, excepting at an angle, where 
stood a high rocky mount, almost a fortress in 
itself, having an area of abont fifty-yards square, 
and presenting four commanding bastions at 
the four cardinal points. Abont a mile from 
this place, and nearly in tbe centre of the town, 
was the citadel, strongly hnilt, in good preser- 
vation, and weU stored with gnns. The ram- 
parts were high and thick, famished with 
bastions, and snrronnded by a deep ditch 
faced with masoniy. Massive gatcw.ays and 
towers of considerable height defended the 
near and distant approaches. 

On the 13tb of December, the battering 
train having arrived. General Z,nke took up 
the position before Deeg which he mejint to 
occupy daring tbe siege. It being previously 
occupied by the enemy, it was necessary to dis- 
lodge them : bnt this service was performed 
without difficulty, and without the occur- 
rence of any event calling for notice. At 
night the pioneers broke gronnd, and on the 
evening of tbe ICth of December a breaching- 
battery -was completed within seven hundred 
and fifty yards of a high outwork at tbe angle 
of tbe town intended to be attacked. On 
tbe next morning its fire opened from six 
eigblecn-pounders, four Iwelve-poundcrs, and 
four mortars ; but the effect being very small, 
a battery of three eighteen-pounders vas 
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enemy under the walls, where they had erected 
some batteries which those of the English had 
been unable to touch : these were carried at 
the point of the bayonet. The British were 
now in possession of the town and of the 
batteries without it. Preparations were made 
for assiiiling the inner fort, but on the night of 
the 24th it was evacuated. A hundred guns 
were captured at Deeg, with a considerable 
quantity of ammunition and military stores. 
The year 1804 thus closed in Hindostan with 
a signal triumph to the British cause. 

Before pursuing further its history in that 
quarter, it will be proper to advert to the 
operations carried on against Holkar in the 
south. In June, Ceneral Wellesley, being 
about to proceed to Bengal on public service, 
resigned the political and military powers 
which he exercised in the Deccan ; but before 
withdrawing from the scene where he h.ad won 
so much renown, he suggested to the residents 
at Poona and Hyderabad a plan of operations 
to be earned on against Chandore, and the 
other provinces of Holkar and his partisans 
in the Deccan, at the proper season. The 
troops for this service were to consist of 
detachments from the subsidiary forces serving 
with the peishwa and the nizam, with the 
contingents to be furnished respectively by 
those two powers. A battering'train had been 
prepared at Poona, which, as soon as the 
weather should permit, was to be sent to 
Aurungabad, whither Lieutenant-Colonel Hali- 
burton, who commanded the portion of the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force destined for this 
service, was to proceed with his troops as 
soon as he was advised of the movement of 
the train. On its becoming known at Poona 
that Colonel Haliburton had commenced his 
march. Colonel Wallace was to move with the 
detachment from the peishwa’s subsidiary 
force, and the whole were to join in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurimgabad. In conformity with 
his usual prudential habits. General Wellesley 
made admirable arrangements for securing 
supplies of money and provisions for the use 
of the detachments. The exhausted state of 
the country through which Colonel Haliburton 
had to march, rendered it necessary that large 
convoys of grain should be advanced to him 
from Hyderabad ; and it being understood 
that on their receipt that officer would imme- 
didately commence his march. Colonel Wallace 
moved from Poona, crossed the Godavery 
about the middle of September, and at the 
end of that month was joined by Colonel 
Haliburton ; the advance of both having been 
greatly impeded by the weather. Early in 
October the peishwa’s contingent arrived. 
On the 8th of that month. Colonel Wallace 
detached a party to bake possession of a small 
fort belonging to Holkar, called Lasselgong, 
situated about twelve miles from Chandore. 
They succeeded in occupying the pettab, but 
the .attempt to storm the fort failed. The 
strength of the detachment was increased, and, 
on a second attempt, the fort was c.arried. 


though not without a loss which, with reference 
to the object, must be considered severe. 

The town of Chandore was occupied by 
Colonel Wallace without opposition. Pre- 
parations were made for attac^ng the fort, and 
a battery was nearly ready to open, when an 
offer was made to surrender on terms which 
Colonel Wallace accepted. The conditions 
were, the safety of private property and per- 
mission to the garrison to depart wherever 
they pleased. A number of small forts yielded 
within a few days after the surrender of Cban- 
dore, and Colonel Wallace, marching from that 
place on the 17th of October, arrived before 
Galna on the 21st, and immediately took pos- 
session of the pettah. Batteries were formed 
for the reduction of the fort, and after their 
fire had effected two practicable breaches, the 
garrison surrendered on the same conditions 
which bad been granted at Chandore. The 
command of these forts deprived Holkar of all 
his possessions to the southward of the Taptee ; 
and, after making the necessary arrangements 
for their defence and administration, Colonel 
Wallace proceeded to take up a position at 
Borenaire, from which he might -be able to 
move in any direction where the assistance of 
his detachment might be required. 

The advance of Colonel Murray, with the 
force under his command, towards Oujein — ^his 
subsequent retreat and resumed advance — have 
already been noticed in narrating the retreat of 
Colonel Monson. Colonel Murray arrived at 
Oujein without encountering any opposition, 
and took possession of the whole of Holkar’s 
territories in that quarter, including the chief- 
tain’s capital, Indore. On the 18th of October 
he advanced from Oujein, and on the 11th of 
November arrived at Mundasere, having occu- 
pied the pergunnabs of Burrowda and Jowra, 
through which he bad directed his march ; 
afterwards advancing from Mundasere, he took 
possession of various forts of greater or less 
importance, and by these operations completed 
the conquest of the whole of Holkar’s posses- 
sions west of the Chumbul. -Continuing to 
advance, he an-ived at the Mokundra pass on 
the 30th of November, and at Sbahabad, about 
forty miles west of Narwar, on the 25 th of 
December, where he resigned his command to 
Major-General Jones, who had arrived from 
Bombay to assume it. 

In Cuttack some annoyances, created by the 
rajah of Ehoordah and the zemindar of Ennka, 
were suppressed by a force under Colonel Har- 
court. After some minor successes, the pettah 
and fort of Ehoordah were carried with great 
gallantly, by a detachment under I^jor 
Fletcher, of the Madras European regiment. 
The Eunka chief, alarmed by the rapid anni- 
hilation of the power of the raj,ab of Ehoordah, 
read in his fate the necessity of prompt sub- 
mission to the British authority. 

The proceedings of General Lake subse- 
quently to the fail of Deeg now call for notice. 
A few d.ays after that event he broke up his 
c<amp, with the highest .anticipations of future 
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Faccc.«, STi'l mnrclicd to Ifnltni, where he was 
jr>:ncd by Major-General Dowdswell, with the 
rSth regiment and a supply of stores. On the 
1st of January, ISOJ, the army thus reinforced 
moved towards the c-apital of the rajah of 
lihnrtpore, which was to be the next object of 
attack ; on the 2nd it took up its potition 
before the place, and on the Srd preparations 
for the siege Were commenced. A grove, or 
garden, considerably in advance of the camp 
was occupied. On the 5th a bre.aciiing-battcty 
for six cightcen-pounders w.as commenced ; on 
the 7th it opened its firo. Another battery, of 
four eight-inch and four iive-and-a-hnlf-inch 
mortars, being completed by noon on that day, 
commenced throwing shells into the town. 
Cannonading on both sides continued with 
little interruption till the afternoon of the 9th, 
when tho breach in the wall being reported 
practicable, it was resolved on that evening to 
attempt to storm. 

About seven o'clock tho party destined for 
the duty moved in three columns. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Eyan, with one hundred and fifty of 
the Company’s Europeans and a battalion of 
svpoys, was ordered to attempt a g.ateway to 
the left of the principal battciy*. Major 
Ilawkcs, with two companies of the 75th 
regiment and another batmlion of sepoys, w.as 
to carrj- the advanced guns of the enemy on 
the right of the battery. Both columns were 
to endeavour to make their way into the town 
with (he fugitives ; but if that were impracti- 
cable, they were to turn and support tho centre 
rolninn in endeavouring to got in at tho brcaclt. 
That column, commanded by Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Maitland, con^'isted of the flank companies 
of the king's 22nd, 75tb, and 7Gth regiments, 
and tbo'c of tbc Company’s European regi- 
ment, amounting in tho whole to about five 
hundred men, with a battalion of sepoys. 
Colonel Maitland's onlcrs were to t.ako the 
enemy by mrpti^e; but in Ihia bo altogether 
ilc'l. Tho ground being broken by swamps 
i.d jki.-.N, the onlerly advance of tho party 
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of the top ; but their number was too sm.a11 to 
admit of their attempting to storm the enemy's 
guns. In the mean time Major Hawkes, with 
the right column, had succeeded in driving the 
enemy from their adv.anced guns, and, after 
spiking them, was on his return to support 
[the centre ; while Colonel Eyan, with tho left, 
had compelled the enemy to quit their post in 
that direction, but was prevented by the inter- 
|vention of a deep drain from pursuing his 
success. Colonel M.aitland, whatea’cr might 
h.ave been his errors or misfortunes, nobly sup- 
ported the character of the British soldier, and 
never relaxed in his exertions to bring his men 
forward till he fell mortally wounded. The 
! greater part of the troops either stopped or 
I went back to tho batteiy as soon ns they got 
I to tho water. The few devoted men who h.ad 
I ascended tho bre.-ich, being unsupported, were 
! compelled to retire; and this ill-judged and 
unfortunate attempt against Bhiirtporo ended 
in exposing the British arms to tho contempt 
of the enemy. The loss of tho English was 
heavy, and among the killed and wounded was 
an unusual proportion of officers. 

Op the day succeeding this disastrous faiinro 
the enemy began to repair the breach through 
which tlio English lind ho 2 >ed to pass to con- 
quest. The next effort .ngninst the place it 
was resolved should bo directed towards a part 
of the wall a little to tho right of tho former 
point of attack. Batteries were accordingly 
erected, and two twonty-four-pounders, ten 
eighteen-pounders, seven twelve-pounders, and 
eight mortars, opened n dcstruotivo firo on tho 
loth of January. Fart of the ramj).'irt of tho 
curtain was bc.itcn down, but the next morn- 
ing the breach w.as found stockaded ; tho 
firing being continued, tlio piles gave w.ay, aud 
a hole was made completely through the work ; 
but on tbc 18th tho breach was again stockaded. 
On that day tho British army was reinforced by 
tho arrival of Major-General Smith with three 
batt.alions of sepoys nnd somo conv.alcsccnt 
Europeans, with a few field-pieces. The bat- 
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committed to a havlldar and two privates of its way from Muttra. On- returning with its 
the native cavalry, who reported that the charge, it was attacked by Ameer Nhan with 
ditch was not very broad, nor did it appear a vast body of his predatory horse. Captain 
very deep, .and that the breach was easy of Welsh took possession of a village on a lofty 
ascent. Upon this vague statement, the result site, and succeeded in keeping off the assailants 
of an inspection made under circumstances till the arriv.ol of a party of cavalry under 
which almost precluded the possibility of any Colonel Need, who h<ad been despatched on 
approach to accunacy, it was resolved once the sound of the firing being heard at the 
more to risk an attempt to storm. Noon, on British camp. The British sepoys, on per- 
the 21st of January, was the time fixed on for ceiving the advance of the reinforcement, 
the assault. The troops by whom it was to raised a loud shout of exultiition, and, rushing 
be made were brought into the trenches before on the enemy’s guns, carried them at the point 
daylight, and the intervjil w<as to be employed of the biiyonet just at the moment when the 
in destroying the impediments -with which the cavalry arrived : the latter dashing in, corn- 
enemy, in the course of the night, might have pleted the victory. The commander-in-chief, 
encumbered the breach. This, however, occn- with the remainder of his mounted force, fol- 
pied a period somewhat longer than had been lowed Captoin Need, but found that nothing 
anticipated. At break of d<ay the breach was was left for them to perform. Four guns, and 
perceived to be ag.ain stockaded, and it was nearly forty stand of colours, with Ameer 
not until three o’clock in the afternoon that it Ehan’s palanquin, fell into the hands of the 
was cleared. The troops then moved out of victors ; but, on the other hand, they lost a 
the trenches, and advanced towards the ditch, great portion of the convoy which they were 
Here it was for the first time discovered that, escorting, and of which the army was greatly 
by damming up the water at certain points, a in want. Their necessity was supplied by 
sheet of great depth and breadth had been despatching Colonel Don with a detachment 
accumulated in front of the breach. A portable to bring an immense convoy from Agra, an 
bridge had been constructed for the purpose object which was successfully effected, the at- 
of crossing the ditch, but it was too short to tempts of the enemy to intercept this supply 
be of any use; a scaling-ladder was brought being rendered vain by the judicious arrange- 
to lengthen it, but this got entaugled with ments made for its sjifety. Soon after this, 
the bridge, and, instead of connecting it with Ameer Khan, becoming dissatisfied with his 
the escarp, fell over on one side, carrying with associates, Holk.ar and the rajah of Bhurt- 
it the bridge, from which it could not be dis- pore, departed into Eohilcund, followed by a 
engaged. No systematic attempt was there- British detachment under General Smith, 
fore made to piiss the storming party over the which, after pursuing him for sevenal hundred 
ditch; but Lieutenant Morris, of the Com- miles, and compelling him to rep.ass the G.anges, 
pany’s European regiment, and several men, returned to the British c.amp before Bhnrt- 
gallantly swam across and ascended the breach, pore. During their absence the position of 
Lieutenant Morris got on the rampart, and the camp had been shifted, a measure abso- 
there received a severe wound in the leg ; in lutely necessary to the health of its occupants, 
swimming back, when the attempt to storm and which moreover was called for by a change 
had been abandoned, he was again wounded of purpose as to the future point of attack. The 
in the neck. The retreat commenced in great armyhadalso been strengthened by the arrival 
confusion ; but another column of the British of the division under General Jones, originally 
force making its appearance from a jungly commanded by Colonel Murray, and further 
round which it bad been moving with a view attempts had been made for the reduction of 
to an attack upon a different point, the Bbnrtpore. Batteries had been erected and 
retiring party thereupon nallied. The medi- brought info operation on a new point, and 
fated attack of the advancing column, how- the state of the breach was deemed to var- 
ever, being found impracticable, the whole fell rant a third attempt to storm. The 
bacl^ leaving to the enemy the bridge and February was .appointed for the purpose, ^d 

scaling-ladders, and, which was far worse, a the storming party was ordered to the treaocs 

large number of wounded. Throughout the at an early hour, to be in readiness So 
advance of the British force, during the delay as soon as the batteries should haj® 
at the bridge (which occupied at least half an down the defences and stockades 
hour), and on the retreat, the enemy kept up have been raised in tho night -4* 
a de-structive fire of grape, ronnd-shot, and day the enemy made a sally on 
musketry. The effect was attested by a melan- trenches, and for a time 
choly return of eighteen officers and five hun- retained a decided advantage- 5 ^ 

dred men killed and wounded. During the length driven back ; but the 
attack the British cavalry were engaged in have lasted for several hours *2,^ s/; 


wu i...- uiijuiaunate attempts Oest condition for fire c--.- 
a de‘^binsnt under Captain Welsh was de- strong fortress from 
patched to briog in a convoy of provisions on twice repulsed. 
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A C5lsTCTi vindcr Coloael Don, composed 
partly of Zuropcac? and p-artly of sepoys, wns 
to adv-nco So storm ; second column, simi- 
I.arly c-mposed. under Captain Grant, wa.s to 
carre tfcc cseiav’s trenches and ^ns outside 
the totm ; and a third, composed in like raan- 
r.er cf Zurepean and native troops, under 
I.ieutec.ast-Color.el Taylor, acas to attack a 
pate called Deem Unnam gate, vrhich was 
rejorted to be easily accessible. Captain 
Grant, vrith the second column, carried the 
inlrenchments and batteries against which his 
etFcrts were directed, and pursuing the fugitives 
to the walls of the town, nearly succeeded in 
obtaining entrance, the enemy not being able 
to clo'O U:e pale till the head of the column 
was dose upon it. Zleven guns were taken, 
all of which were safely brought into camp. 
Tl.e third column was less fortunate. Having 
lo-t its scaling-l.addcTS, and one of its guns 
K-ing dismounted by a shot from the town, 
the attempt ca the gate was deemed imprac* 
t:<wble, and the column retired. 

The moTcmcnt of C.aptain Grant’s column was 
t.T le thcsignal for the advaace of that of Colonel 
Don to storm. The Zuropc-ans forming the 
hi--,:l eif tl:c column were acconlingly ordered 
to .'.ilvaiice, and the native in&ntry to follow. 
Zifiymea carrying fascines were to precede 
the former, wlTo, after throwing the fascines 
into Use ditch, were to wheel entwards and 
kcv'P up afire of musketry on the breach while 
the ren of the party rdranced to tlio .ass-ault. 
Dm .a besitatica occurre<l : the .v.«ailants were 
ex]v«c5 to .",n enfilading firt— an apprehension 
prevailed th.it the enemy daring their occup.a- 
tii'ti cf the tstrftaity of tho trench Imd csta- 
bV. '1,> d .a mite— the cfToct orih'’fedi>'couraging 
drt'i.B" 'tancfs was aiJi-d by tlie sight of the 
v-i'T-d-d in the conflict of the morning lying 
anmnd, and the frrcar.s drawn forth by their 
» ..-i ; anil tV!.-):;'d Don strove in vain to 

rnyrt. rirt the iropre-'-dons tlius crc.ated. The 
•.r;‘! in fr»int would not move. A belter 
v.-.t imvnlfe'ti-d by tho rem-vios of the 
fsib-rti f the king’s Cllnd regiment and by 
t ; ' 3 tth t.alivp inCtnt.'v. TiiCso followcii their 
P' ci'tnnnsnd-r, ns 1 two sis-poanders were 
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whole party. Soon after the assault the enemy 
sprang several mines in the breach and coun- 
terscarp, hut there being no assailants re.ar 
these points, the explosions were harmless, 
except to those by whom they were caused, 
in adding to tho d.amago which the English 
batteries bad inflicted on the works. The loss 
of the British army on this disastrous d.ay 
amonnted to eight hundred and ninety-four 
killed and wounded. 

On the morrow the commander-in-chief ap- 
I peared on parade, and addressed in appropriate 
terms the troops whose unhappy defection on 
the preceding d.ay had brought dishonour on 
the service to which they belonged. Tho 
efiect was, th.at on those who chose to volun- 
teer for another assault being required to step 
out, the whole answered to the call. Tho 
assault, it w.as determined, should take pbcc 
on that d.ay, and alKiut four o’clock the troops 
moved to the attack. The party was com- 
manded by Colonel ^lonson. It advanced 
with perfect rcgnhmty to the iKistion on which 
the colours of the 12th native infantry had on 
the previous day been planted. A vast gap 
had been made in tho lower part of it, which 
afforded shelter to those who conld avail them- 
selves of its protection, but, as before, there 
were no means of getting the men from this 
point to the snromit in sufficient numbers. 
All that conld be done, however, w.is resorted 
to, and enough w.as achieved to redeem the 
honour of those who, on the previous day, 
had shrunk from the dangers which arc but 
the ordinary incidents of a soldier’s life. 
Several of the soldiers drove their bayonets 
into the wall, so as to form a series of steps, 
by which they hoped to reach the top ; but in 
the attempt to ascend they were knocked 
down by logs of wood, shot,” and various mis- 
silc-s from above. Others attempted to effect 
their object by means of tho shot-holes caused 
by the English fire, but they generally failed, 
and the £iU of one man brought down those 
beneath him. All this time, the enemy from 
tho next bastion kept up a sweeping and de- 
structive fire ; but amongst all these tlangcrs 
and difficulties. Lieutenant Templeton, a gal- 
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ba'UJilco, which cxplalcd witJi fearful f(ri.*ct. 
Tliu-t ni"o<l the conflict for .a ficicc of two 
hours, when Colonel Monmn, fmilinj; it hope- 
le*".', onlercJ a rclnm to the trenches. Such 
w.as the result of the fourth attempt to carry 
r.hurtj>ore hy a'l'ault. It wm .attcmlcd with 
a loss of nc.arly a thous.Miil in killed and 
wounded. 

In the v.arious attempts .against rihiirtpore 
the English had lo't nhnnt three thousand 
men ; .and they were not now in .a condition 
to renew hostile operations. On the night of 
tlie 22nd of I'chruary the ordnance was rrilli- 
<lrawn from the Ijaitcrics and the troops from 
the trenches. The haltering train svith the 
anny was decl.arcd uuGt for scnaco ; not one 
eighteen-pounder rlioi rcm.aincd for use ; very 
little powder was loft, and few other slon's. 
I’ror-isions aNo sverc scarce. On the 23rd the 
enemy burned the Ilritish Uattcrios, .and on 
the 2llth the Critidi anny changed ground— 
an operation in wliich they were eonsidemhiy 
Karassed by llollmr’a cav.aliy. Its new position 
w\xs .aiiont six miles north-c.a.st of Phnrtpore, 
and covensl the ro.ad le.aJing to the depots at 
Agra, ^futtra, and Deeg. 

.Much argument has Iwen expended on the 
cans-.-? of the failure of the British .amis before 
I'diurtjv're ; but the inquiry docs not appear 
Very difFicnlt or jierploxing. Many crrorii 
might bo co.TimitteJ in the conduct of the 
siege, but the failure was nndoubtcdly attri- 
butable to the w.ant of ruflicient strength. 
General l.akc, confident in the bravery of his 
troops, .appears to have consideivd that it sT.a.s 
safucient to effect anything, llic strength of 
hw artillery, considered with reference to the 
duty which it had to perform, w.as contempt- 1 
ihle, and the insuflicient number of men nciy 
l«j inferred from the inccs-sant and li3ra«sirig 
labouK which they were callcri on to sustain, 
ns recorded in the following c.xtracl from a 
journ.ai of tlic siege “ The caa-alry brigades 
and horse artillery troop, detached every third 
d.ay on foraging jeirtics, were often out of 
camp Irozn daybreak till dark, and a!w.ays 
callra for on occasions of convoy and escort 
duty. Tliey endured great fatigue in the 
long pursuit of Ameer Khan and in the 
several attacks upon Holknr, besides doing 
much duty in protecting the camp. Tlie in- 
fantry had to carry on the priacip.al duties of 
the <»mp and trenches, tVith scarcely a relief 
from some daily duty, they b.ad a share in 
all foraging parties and convoy escorts, and 
(scclusivcly liorc the brunt of the scrcta! 
assaults. Thoartillen-and pioneers remained, 
(Lay after d.ay and night after night, constantly 
on duty. M’hilc the other branches of the 
army had some occosion.al relief, and the in- 
fantry in the trenches were relieved daily, the 
.artillery and pioneers, from the extreme low- 
ness of their number both in officers and men, 
were luarasscd far beyond their strength, and 
h.atl .a prodigious share of exposure and fatigue. 
The details of the Bhurtpore siege,” the writer 
adds, “ will, it is hoped, evince that deficiency 


of siege materials is as contrary to economy 
.as it is fat.al to humanity, and scn*c to incnl- 
cato Colonel Jones's maxim, that 'no policy 
at a siege csin lie worse than beginning opera- 
tions with a .■unall quantity of materials, and 
making the attack keep p,aco with the supply.' 
In India, where succe,BS is the criterion of 
safveriority, and where the tranquillity of our 
empire dcp('ml.s solely upon the high opinion 
of onr milit.ary prowess entertained by tho 
natives our safety may ho considered inti- 
mately connected with tho result of every 
siege. No means, therefore, should bo ne- 
glected, no oflbrts spared, to insure success in 
such operations,” 

Both parties had now become wc.aiy of tho 
war. The ill-success of the British com- 
m.andcr against Bhurtpore had diminished tho 
confidence with which he had undertaken the 
siege, while it had for a time anniiiilatcd his 
means of pursuing it ; and though the rajah 
h.vl r(»son to rejoice in the good fortune 
which h.ad atlcnded his efforts for tho defence 
of his capital, he w.as not without some appre- 
hension for the future ; more particularly as it 
became evident tkat Ilolkar could not hope to 
maintain war successfully against the English, 
and, single-handed, tho rajah of Bhurtpore 
could not but feel bis own cau'o to be des- 
perate. The raj.ah had been led to join Holk.ar 
by the reverses which befell tlie English ; tho 
dark prospects of Holkar now separated tlio 
rajah from that chief. Pursuing the policy of 
adhering to tiie side which success seemed 
most di.'posed to favour, the rajah conde- 
scended to make the first overture to tho 
English for pc.ace. On the 10th of March 
vakeels from him were received into the Eng- 
lish Camp, anil negotiations imraedi.atcly com- 
menced. While tiieso were in progress, tho 
British cavalry marched out to beat up tho 
qn-arters of llidkar. But Ilolkar h.ad received 
information of their approach, and, not liking 
the visitation, w.as prepared for flight— an 
operation wliich be performed with his nsu.al 
celerity and success. He retired to a consi- 
derable distance sonth-west of Bhurtpore, 
where he thought himself secure, hut where, 
notwithstanding, bo w.as surprised by tho 
British cavaliy at d.aybrcak on tho 3rd of 
April. About a thousand of his follon'ers 
fell on this occasion ; bnt the victoiy fiailcd of 
completeness from tho same ennso which had 
so oflen produced similar results. The chief 
and his troops contended for priority in flight, 
and ail tliat w.as left to the English w.as to 
pursue as fa-st and .as far .as the speed and 
strength of their horses wonid allow. 

B.appoojee Scindia, whose name wall be 
rccollectcd in connection with the unhappy 
retreat of Colonel Monson, had now openly 
joined tho enemy, and his cavaliy were sta- 
tioned near Dolcporc to support the rem.ainsof 
Holkar’s infantiy, commanded by Hcnuiut 
Singh. To dislodge this force, a detaebraent, 
composed of sivtcen companier- of newl" . 
sepoys, a b.attalion of regular infant 
X 2 
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p-arty of irregular horse, vras despatched from 
Agra under the command of Captain Eoyle. 
He marched from Agra on the 2Gth of March ; 
on the 31st he fell in Trith the cayaliy of 
ISapponjee Scindia, and totally routed it. On 
the Sth of April he att.ackcd the powerful 
force under Hernaut Singh, consisting of 
between three .and four thousand men, infantry 
and cavalry, and occupying a strong position 
under the fortified torvn of Adowlutnaghur, 
having the town in its re.ar, and its front and 
flanks covered by deep ravines filled with 
troops. Captain Boyle made his dispositions 
for attack with equal spirit and judgment. 
The enemy’s infantry kept up a he.avy and 
well-directed fire, aided by three guns; but 
Captain Boyle’s party, rushing in with charged 
b.ayonets, took possession of the guns and put 
the whole body to flight. Captain Pohlman, 
with the irregular horse, pursued and killed 
groat numbers of the fugitives. Besides the 
three guns, all the enemy’s b.aggage was taken, 
more than twenty stand of colours, and, in 
addition to a quantity of matchlocks and pikes, 
a great number of muskets of European manu- 
facture. 

On the day distinguished by this brilliant 
stroke the army before Bhurtpore ag.ain changed 
its ground, taking up nearly the same position 
which it had previously occupied. This move- 
ment appc.ars to have given some unc.asinosa to 
the rajah, and probably accelerated the con- 
clnsion of the treaty. On the 10th of April 
preltmiti.aries were agreed upon: on the follow- 
ing day the third sou of the rajah arrived in 
the British c.amp as a hostage; and on the 
17th a definitive treaty was signed, under 
which the fortress of Dceg was to bo restored 
by the British government, when ns.sured of 
the fidelity of tlio rajah, who pledged himself 
to aid that government against its enemies, 
and never to hold any correspondence or have 
any connection willi them, nor to entertain, 

^ without the s.anction of the English, any Euro- 

-•■an in his service. lie further agreed to pay 
-wenty lacs of rupees in compcns.ation of the 
cxjtcnses of the w.ar, three of which wore to bo 
advanced immcdi.atcly; but the p.ayancnt of 
the last instalment of five lacs to be remitted 
on proof of the rajah’s continued attachment ; 
and as a security for the duo execution of this 
j-art of the treaty, one of the mj.ah’s sons w.as 
to re-ide constantly with the commanding 
•ifficer of the British forces in the sonbabs of 
Itflhi or Agra. 

llie’c terms were not dishonourable to the 
r.rifisb ; yet the precedent of Fuliinittiiig in 
j>.at!enc.' to repnlsi>, and suffering negotiation 
to wail ti|ion defeat, was a bail one. Tire 
Iifiti-h c<'nimandcr-io-chief, however, was not 
sorry to b-o rilh'ved on a.ny terms from tho 
r.'':*-- lily of making fiirtlier attempts .again«t 
Jlhcftpifo. y,'c)t only w-as be discouraged ly 
i.n re-.t'-raU-d fulnr>-«, but he was .apprehensive, 
ar. 1 ja'tlyfo, of tl,,. ffTi.-ct which thi-y might 
bare upon t!;n h'dlow allies of the Britidi 
g'iVirrr.E’.enl ; e,r; I wore eiicciallv n;>oufkim!ia, 
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whoso conduct since the conclusion of pe.acb 
with him had never ce.ased to be suspicious. 
During the negotiations for the treaty under 
which Scindia had .agreed to receive a British 
force for his protection, a vakeel from Holkar 
had arrived in tho camp of his brother chief ; 
and he continued to reside there, not only after 
tho conclusion of the treaty, hut after Holkar 
had placed himself in a position of uncquivoc.al 
hostility with regard to tho English govern- 
ment. On being apprised of the intention of 
that government to reduce the power of Holkar, 
Scindia expressed himself re.ady to assist, and 
he actually despatched a force under B.appoojce 
Scindia (already mentioned), professedly to co- 
operate with tho British commander-in-chief ; 
but he did not dismiss Holknr’s vakeel. His 
dismiss.al was at length formally demanded by 
the British resident ; who, at the aame time, 
submitted a plan formed by General Wellesley, 
which contained various suggestions for tho 
cfiectivo co-operation of Scindia in the hostile 
proceedings which were about to take place. 
By this plan it w.as proposed that Scindia 
should send an officer to join the army under 
Colonel Murr.ay, for the purpose of securing 
the application of tho resources of that chief- 
tain’s territories to tho exigencies of tho British 
force, .and of taking ch.argo of such portions 
of Holkar’s possessions in Mnlwa .as Colonel 
Murray might subdue and think proper to 
intrust to that officer’s care ; that Scindia 
should provide at Oujein b.attcring guns for 
the use of Colonel Murray, and that bo should 
employ bis horse without delay in reducing 
the princip.al possessions of Holkar. Scindia, 
in reply, promised to send an officer to the 
camp of Colonel Murray as desired ; but he 
took various objections to other parts of tho 
proposed plan. Ho alleged that, from acting 
upon it, danger would arise to his own posses- 
sions, nnd that he had no ordnance of the de- 
scription required to be provided at Oujein; 
but it w.as added, that if the guns taken from 
him in the late w.ar by tho British army were 
restored, they should bo applied in aid of tho 
operations of Colonel Slurmy’s force. Hol- 
k.ar’8 vakeel, it w.as represented, was on bad 
terms with his master, nnd transacted no 
business for him ; bis continued re.sidcnco in 
Scindia’s camp was therefore justified, on the 
ground that bis knowledge of Holkar’s nffiiirs 
might be made useful. These roprescnlations 
were followed by the expression of an expecta- 
tion that, as the governor-general bad declared 
nn intention of assigning to Scindia a portion 
of tho territory which might bo taken from 
Holkar, he would restore to Scindia tho forts 
of Gobnd nnd Gwalior, and furlbor make com- 
pensation to him for tho loss sustained by 
iho temporarj’ alienation of that portion of his 
posscsiions. 

The renewal of .'Scindia’s claim to tho resti- 
tution of Oohud and Gwalior, togetlier svilli 
the objfctions made to tho course pointeil out 
by ih" Itriii'li authorities for the conduct of 
t£o war, gave two to considerable Ui<cu'.»ion 
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lietween Scindiii’s ministers and the British 
I'esident. At length, however, nil points of 
dispute appeared to be ainicnhly adjusted. 
Scindia engaged to lend all the aid in his 
power towards proseenting with vigour the 
war against Holkar, to dismiss that chieftan’s 
vakeel, to renounce all pretensions to Gohud 
and Gwalior, and to confirm the treaties re- 
ferred to in the ninth article of that between 
the British government and himself. But he 
made heavy compkints of pecuniary distress, 
and represented an advance from his British 
ally as necessary to enable him to carry his 
good intentions into effect. While Dowlnt 
Rao Scindia was thus professing friendship for 
the English, and soliciting pecuniary assistance 
from them, Bappoojee Scindia had employed 
himself in desolating the territories of Bboondi, 
from which Colonel Monson drew part of his 
supplies, had seized eighty camels belonging 
to th.at ofiScer’s army, and had stopped the 
transit of the British post. 

Notwithskndingtbese suspiciou8indic.ations, 
and others of a similar character in Malwa, of 
which Colonel Murray complained, the resi- 
dent at Scindia’s camp wiis authorized to afford 
him pecuniary assistance, provided some rea- 
sonable security could be obtained that the 
object for which the adv.ance was made would 
be effected. With this view, it was suggested 
that the chief should himself assume the com- 
mand of the army under Bappoojee Scindia, 
and that he should proceed from Borbampore, 
where his camp then was, to his c.ipital, Oujein. 
These suggestions drewfrom Scindia's ministers 
a declaration, that to their adoption two con- 
ditions wei-e indispensable: the first might 
readily have been expected — ^it was, that the 
resident should supply funds to defray the ex- 
pense of Scindia’s march to his capital. The 
second could scarcely have been anticipated, 
even by those best acquainted with Mahratta 
modesty, and best qualified to judge of its ex- 
tent — it was, that in the event of a junction of 
Scindia's army with a British force, the Mah- 
ratia leader should exercise command over 
both. The resident replied, that whenever 
Scindia might be desirous of having the- dis- 
pos.al of a British force he might apply for the 
subsidiary force, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the. treaty of defensive alliance ; but 
that the propos.al to subject a British army to 
his command, or to that of his officers, was 
utterly inadmissible. The application for funds 
to undertake the march to the capital was 
answered by intimating that the British govern- 
ment had previously manifested a disposition 
to relieve Scindia’s immediate exigencies, 
though it could not undertake to provide for 
the permanent disbursements of the state. 
The amount of the pecuniary assistance to be 
afforded, the conditions on which it was to be 
given, and the period to be appointed for re- 
payment, continued for a lengthened period to 
furnish grounds for discussion, which was con- 
ducted by Scindia’s servants in a manner which 
did not discredit the established character of 


Mahratta diplomacy. In addition to these 
topics, the mode in which Scindia was to co- 
operate. with the English was debated ; and 
among other plans submitted for the considera- 
tion of the British resident was one, by which 
Scindia was to take the field in person, with a 
large body of horse and a proportion of infantry 
and artillery, at a monthly expense of about 
a quarter of a million sterling. Together with 
this plan, three others less costly were sug- 
gested ; but on the resident inquiring by what 
means the expense of any of them was to be 
provided for, he was given to understand that 
Scindia relied in this respect on the British 
government. This renewed the interminable 
disenssion which had .already consumed so much 
time, and which continued to occupy the resi- 
dent and the Mahratta ministers till the aiTival 
in camp of a personage whose presence augured 
ill for the British cause. This was Scindia’s 
fiither-in-law, Shirzee Bao Ghatgay by name, 
a man profligate, intriguing, rapaciousj, and 
crnel, beyond even the ordinary measure of 
Mahratta profligacy, intrigue, rapacity, and 
cruelty, and not more distinguished by his pre- 
eminence4n all the evil propensities which de- 
form the Mahratta character than by his 
inveterate hatred of the English. He had been 
appointed, under extraordinary circumstances, 
Scindia’s dewan. The appointment originated 
in the following manner. Before the marriage 
of Scindia udth the daughter of Shirzee Rao, 
a compact had been made between the latter 
personage and the peishwa, by virtue of which, 
in consideration of equivalent services, the 
peishwa authorized Shirzee Roa to make a pro- 
mise on his part to Scindia of two crores of 
rupees ; he also engaged to procure Shirzee 
Bao to be appointed Scindi<a’s dewan. The 
expenses of Scindia’s marriage exhausted his 
treasury, and be was left without the means of 
providing for the charges of bis military estab- 
lishment. In this emergency he pressed the 
peishwa for p<ayment of the two crores of rupees 
which had been promised. The prince de- 
clared himself unable to raise them ; but sug- 
gested that Shirzee Rao should be nominated 
Scindia’s dewan, and in this character levy for 
the amount upon the rich inhabitants of 
Poona. The plan w.as adopted, and Scindia’s 
treasury replenished by the perpetration of a 
series of atrocities rarely equalled even in 
countries where such modes of obtaining money 
are in ordinary practice. All who possessed 
wealth, or were supposed to possess it, were 
subjected to the most frightful tortures, under 
the infliction of which some died. Captain 
Dufi^ after detailing the circumstances of the 
appointment, says, “Such werethesecretmeans 
by which Shirzee Rao Ghatgay became minister 
to his son-in-law, and by which Baje'e Bao 
Rugonath let loose upon his subjects the vio- 
lence and extortion of a monster whose name 
will be remembered, while Poona exists, with 
horror and execration.” The course of the 
dewan was worthy of its commencement; but 
at length he fell under the displeasure of 
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Scindia, and was not only dismissed from liis 
croplojrmcnt, but arrested^ and for a time sab- 
jccted to imprisonment. When set at liber^, 
ho commenced a new career of intrigue and 
crime. In releasing Shirzee Bao, Scindia had 
been influenced by the advice of a minister 
n.amed Balloba Tattyha; and the first use 
which Shirzee Rao made of his freedom was to 
comp.ass the destruction of his henefactor, 
together with his adherents. Balloba was at 
his instigation thrown into prison, where a 
natural death released him from further perse- 
cution ; but bis relatives and associates felt the 
full force of Shirzee’s venge.ance. For one of 
them Shirzee invented a new mode of execu- 
tion: a number of rockets were fastened on 
him, which being fired, carried the wretched 
ni.an onward, mangling his body in a horrible 
manner, to the amusement of the brutal con- 
triver of this new mode of frightful punish- 
ment. When Scindia departed to the north- 
ward, Shirzee Bao remained in the Deccan to 
manage the chieftain's aflairs in that quarter. 
Left there ostensibly to suppress the troubles 
and disorders which prevailed, his presence 
tended but to increase them. Aflci*'pnrsuing 
his vocation of plunder to the southward, he 
repaired with a small party to Poona, where he 
became importunate in his demands for money, 
and E.at in dhurna at the door of the peiah- 
w.a’s favourite minister. This experiment bad 
nc.arly cost him his liberty, if not his life. 
The miiiiater, under pretence of giving him 
’ hills on certain bankets, invited him into the 
house, received him there with cztraordinniy 
courtesy, and, after a duo interchange of civili- 
ties, rose apparently to fetch the promised 
bills. But tho favour which he intended to 
bestow was of a dificrent kind. His departure 
w.as to be tho Hign.al for seizing and perhaps 
murdering his unwelcome visitor. Shirzee 
llao, cither apprised of the intention or, 
which is more probable, suspecting it from 
. rnme indication on the p.art of his host, drew 
ijiis sword, sprang at tho throat of the minister, 
nd in thi.> manner dragged him into the street, 
triiere, vaulting upon his horse, ho with his 
party made tho best of their w.ay to the army 
which be coinmandcti; the whole of which he 
forthwith brought to Poona, resolving to plun- 
der ntiil hum the city, Tho interference of 
the Britixh resident lx!C.aino ncccss.ary to pre- 
vent mischief; and it was only Scindia's want 
tif the pcrviccs of this turbulent and aud.acious 
man in another place which relieved the peish wa 
from the fear and danger rcfulting from his 
jiroiimlty. Tliis was tlic man who now ap- 
pc-.n-l at Scindi-a’s durhar to inflame tlio ili- 
<—;lij;g alt'.ady j'revailing therein against the 
Kii ;•!; I'l, Hit innuenco over Scindia appeared 
1 <■: r.i gTrat as it hvl ever hcen, and ho was 
adniitU-d t.i frequent secret confcrenecs. His 
rh’.rr'.-tj-r and fc<-!i:igs were too well hnown to 
I-T.i i any duuht f.f t Jjc u-e in.vh: of these oppor- 
tnni;.'- t!s 1 I.is rtquirtd itinstration, 
i: b— f/Un-l in the fact that he 

s.i! ly ni.>'.».sr’.i vaLetl. whom he rt- 
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ceived with marks of distinction. The nrriv.al 
of Shirzee Bao, the attention which he secured, 
and the continued presence of Holkar’s vakeel, 
called forth fresh remonstrances from the 
British resident, which were met by fresh 
assurances of good faith and good disposition 
towards the English. In the mean time Bap- 
poojee Scindia, with his army, had fallen off 
to the enemy. This defection being brought 
to the notice of Scindia’s minister, he, with 
that impudent reliance upon European cre- 
dnlity which Mahratta negotiators so often 
manifest, and for the indulgence of which, it 
must be admitted, European diplomatists have 
not unfrequently afforded ample encour.age- 
ment, stated the substance of some letters, or 
pretended letters, from Bappoojee Scindia, re- 
presenting his submission to Holkar as a mea- 
sure of necessity, but expressing his resolution 
to return immediately to his duty. This was 
somewhat more than the resident was prepared 
to credit ; and after expressing some surprise 
at his want of faith, Stdndia’s ministers pro- 
mised inquiry and explanation. Not long 
afterwards, Imppoo Wittul, the minister who 
was believed the best affected to a British 
alliance, was attacked by disease, which termi-. 
nated in his death. His illness transferred Scin- 
dia entirelyinto tho hands of Shirzee B.ao, whose 
intrigning spirit found fit occupation in mould- 
ing the mind of his weak, vacillating son-in- 
law to his will. Scindia now marched from 
Borhampore. He was attended, not only by 
his ministers and servants, but also by Holknr’s 
vakeel. This was one indication of bis feeling 
towards his British ally. Ho did not march 
direct to Oujein, ns suggested by tho British 
resident, and ns the state of nfliiirs imperiously 
required — and this was another. It was offi- 
cially intimated to the resident that Scindia 
would proceed in the first instance to Jellodo, 
a phaco within his own dominions, and there 
settle the future direction of his march. On 
tho morning of tho d.ay, however, fixed on for 
the commencement of the march, and after 
both Scindia and the resident were .actually in 
motion, the former, without anyannonneement 
of his iuteutioD, suddenly changed his course, 
.and proceeded in tho direction of Bhopal. 
Bhopal was at this time an object of some 
interest. Tho fort and torritoiy of lloshcing- 
abad, belonging to tho nabob of Bho])aI, had 
long been coveted by tho rajah of Berar, wJio 
ultimately att.aincd his object by comiptiiig 
the persons in charge of tho fort. Wlicii tho 
raj.ak of Berar was engaged in liostilitics witli 
the British government, the nabob of Bhopal 
took odv.aiitago of the circumstanco to ciidea- 
vonr to regain Hoshcingaiiad, anil faiccccded. 
It had liccii rumoured that Scindia, in con- 
sideration of a sum of money to be paid by 
ibo rajali of Berar, was to assist that chief 
with .a military force, to bo employed in re- 
ducing Ilosiieingaljarl once nioro under his 
aolhorily; and in consequence, the nabob of 
Biiopa! had made application to tlio British 
resident with Scindi.a to bo pl.aced under the 
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protection of the Britisli government. He 
lind Foino cLiim, on the ground of former rur- 
viccs, to tlio protection wliicli ho souglit, ids 
jiredcccsjor in tho government li.iving some 
yc«rs before rendered vnlunblc scn'ico to a 
Hritish force under General Godd.anl, when 
that commander was Furroundccl hj ho.stilit]r 
and jicrfidy. Tho overture, however, w.as met 
hy general expressions of courtesy, accom- 
panied hy .a Ftatement that the policy of the 
JSritish government precluded its interposition 
to influence the rc>ults of .any contest between 
states witli which it svas at nmit}*. 

Serious illness had prevented tho British 
resident from keeping up with tho march of 
.Scindia, and he did not overtake him until he 
had arrived within the territories of Bho|>.a1, 
where his troops were employed under Shirzec 
Bao in .attacking a small fortified village named 
Cheonce. Immediately on reaching the camp, 
the British representative despatched Mr. 
Jenkins, the secretary to tho residency, to re- 
monstrate. That gentleman .accordingly re- 
paireil to the durliar, .and after adverting to 
the existing state of faet«, proceeded to point 
out the inconsistency of Scindi.a's conduct with 
the obligations of the defensive .alliance. He 
represented that, although Scindia, in reply to 
the British resident’s repeated apjilications, 
had declared that ho was un.ablo to m-arch 
unless jiecuniary aid were .afibrtlcd hy the 
British government^ ho had marched, notwith- 
standing ho had received no such aid, and to a 
distance which, in the direction recommended 
by the resident, avould haa'O enabled him to 
fonn n junction with the British force under 
Colonel Murray ; Ih.at tho lato movement of 
Keindia’s anny was unconnected with any 
single object of tho contest with llolkar ; 
that it av.as directed to the injury of a state 
which m.aiiitaincd relations of pc.acc both with 
Scindia and the British Gorcniment, and was 
Uius a violation of the principles of tho de- 
fensive alliance, which wore opposed to .aggres- 
sive war and tho spirit of conquest ; and th.at 
the attack upon Bhopal w.as at a'.arInnco witii 
the prorisions of tho subsidiaiy treaty, which 
treaty, on the other hand, w.as again a'iolated 
by the withdrawal of Scindi.a's forces from the 
war with Holkar, .and the cm]iloyincnt of them 
on objects in which the allied powers had no 
just interest, and in a manner calculated to 
incrc.aso tho number of their enemies. 

After many attempts to eradc discussion 
altogether, Scindia made an efibrt to justify 
his conduct. He still maintained that he was 
destitute of the mc.ans of co-operating effi- 
ciently with tho British force ; arguing, that 
ns Holkar’s force consisted principally of 
c.avnlry, thirty thous.and horse would be neces- 
sary to oppose him, and that Colonel Murray 
had no horse. His march to Bhopal, Scindia 
justified by alleging th.at the nabob waas his 
tributary ; that tho step avhich he had taken 
encouraged officers to join him who would 
otherwise have been deterred by the w.ant of 
pecuniary resources ; and tliat so far from his 
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march being, ns the British functionary alleged, 
unconnected with’ the objects of the war, it 
was underLaken with especial rcfercnco to 
them ; Scindi.a’s dcijign being, ns he stated, to 
levy contributions on tho nabob of Bhopal, 
for the pur])osc of placing his army in a con- 
dition to act against tho enemy. On part 
of this cxplan.ation tho British resident^ Mr. 
tVebbe, in a communication to his govern- 
ment, remarked — “Tho nabob of Bhopal is 
not a tribuLaiy to Scindia, so considered, 
although it is true that ho has been subjected 
{to such exactions ns the superior force of 
Scindia h.as occasionally rendered it convenient 
! for him to enforce ; but the tmo object of 
I Scindi.a’s march to this place was founded on 
.a plan concerted between him .and tho r.aj,ah of 
Nagjiore, for tho puqioso of assisting lluggojco 
Dhonsla in WTcsting-tlio fort and tcrritoiy of 
Hosheingalnd from tho nabob of Bhopal.” 
Tlie de.signs of tho rajah of Berar with respect 
to ITosheingnbad h.avc been .already mentioned. 
It was belicvctl th.at his views extended further 
than the recovery of tho fort an'd territory 
known by that name. Tbero w.as some re.ason 
I to apprehend that ho meditated tho resump- 
tion, by force of arras, of the territory which 
had been surrendered by the treaty so lately 
concluded by him avith tho British govern- 
ment. The existence of such views w.as at- 
tc.stcd by a series of corresjrondcncc avhich fell 
into the hands of tho British resident at Nag- 
pore ; and was further corrobomted by Uio 
cflbrts inado by tho rajah to raise fund.<v and 
by the extraordinary' activity which appeared 
to pervade tho various departments of his go- 
vemment. For some time previously to these 
discoveries, it had been observed th.at no cordial 
feelings of friendship existed on tho p.art of 
the r.ajalt towanls tho British govomraent. 
That government felt bound to adhere . to 
certain engagcrncnls made with p,arties pre- 
a'iously dependents upon the rajah of Berar, 
and to continue to extend to them its pro- 
tection, althoirgh in some instances the date of 
the treaties w.as subsequent to iliat of tho 
pc.ace with their former chief, lloparation 
was offered to tho rajah ; but though he 
sullenly accepted the list tendered to him of 
his alienated dependents, he refused to accept 
of the rcixiration, or to enter into any ad- 
ditional engagements, though attended with 
advantage to himself. The rajah, indeed, 
eventually expressed himself satined that tho 
BriUsb government had acted correctly ; but 
it was evident that he h.ad experienced a degree 
of dis.appointment which must long preclude 
any implicit rcliimce on his friendship. At 
length a military force was put in motion, 
which marched ne.arly five miles irom Nag- 
pore, in the direction of Hosheiugabad ; while 
military prepanations were in progress in 
Kuttenpore, for the alleged purpose of re- 
ducing some refractory zemindars, but the 
extent of which seem disproportioued to the 
object. In other quarters similar preparations 
were made under similar pretences. In the 
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mean' time n very BUBplcIouu corronpondenoo 
ma carried on between tlio rnjnli of Bornr 
and Amcor Khiin. According to tlio mjnh'a 
miniatera, tlio objcola of tlio latter wore to 
deter tlio rnjnli from proceeding ngninat tho 
nabob of Biiopal, and to obtain n sum of 
money. Tlio British resident ivas of opinion 
tliat iiis purpose was to prevail on tho rajali to 
join in n combination against tho Englisli, 
Tho intorcourso of native princes is aur- 
rounded with so mucli inystory, tliat it is 
almost always difllcult to ascertain its jircciso 
ohjoet. Thoro was undoubtedly snfliciont 
oauso for tho distrust felt by tho British 
authorities in this oaso, but tho course of oir* 
oumslnnocs seemed to countennneo the sbato- 
mont of tho rajah, as Amcor Kliau actually 
invaded ins torritorioa and committed various 
oxcossos, 

Wbilo tho intontions of tho rajah of Borar 
woro thus doubtful, tho stnto of nflivirs at 
Soiudia’s camp continuod to iudiento tho hos- 
tile foolings of that chieftain, Tlio British 
roaldoiit, Mr, Wobbo, died soon after the 
ndvnnco from Borlinmporo, Colonel Close was 
instruqtod to proceed from Poona, to nasumo 
tho charge vacated by tho death of Mr. Wobbo, 
tho duties of which wove in tho interval per- 
formed by Mr. Jenkins, Soindin, leaving 
Hoshoing.abiid in bis rear, had now ndvanood 
into tho torritorios of tho rajah of Bornr, and 
Mr. Jenkins felt bound to demand nn expla- 
nation of this movomont, ns well ns of tho 
intcrcourso known to hnvo tnkon plnoo bo- 
twoon Soindin and tho mjah. After various 
oxnodioiits fur procrastination, Soindin np- 
pointed n day to rocoivo tbo noting rcsidonl, 
when, in answer to tlio latter point of inquiry, 
ho doclnrod that tho rnjnli of Bornr lind 
applied to him to assist him in recovering 
Boslioingnbnd nnd nnolhcr fortress from tlio 
nabob of Bhopal, but tlint he hud not niisworod 
the application, nnd did not intend to interforo 
^in tho prosooution of nn object in which ho 
".d no interest. To tho former inquiry, and 
.others, ns to tho fact of his linving ordorod 
. troops in Mnlwn to quit that possossion 
’■■d join tbo army imdor his personal com- 
m.aiid, ns to his having required his Piiidnrrios 
also to join him, nnd ns to tho dostinnlioii of 
his mnrch, ho nnsworod that Iio had chosen 
tlio route wliioh bo was pursuing boenuso of 
tho scarcity of grain in tho diroot route to 
Oujcin that ho was inarching through tho 
territories of tho rnjnli of Bornr for tho pur- 
pose of crossing tho Nerbuddn nt n ford ivliioh 
would onnblo him to proceed to S.i.ugur, and 
that ho had withdrawn his troops from Mnlwn 
for the pnrposo of assembling liis army in n 
plentiful country. Having given this oxpln- 
iintion of his conduct, Scindin concluded, ns 
usual with Mnlirntln princes undor such oir- 
cumstanees, by nssur.aiiccs of his faithful nd- 
licreiico to tho obligation of liis ongngomonts 
wilii tho British guvcriinioiit. 

About tho tiiiio wlien thoso explanations 
and these assurances were afforded, tlio British 
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ngont in Bundlocund intercepted n letter nd- 
dreSHod by Ainbnjoe Inglia^ to n petty rajah 
dependent on tho)ioishwn, staling that Scindin 
and tho riijnli of Bornr had combined against 
tho British power ; tiint tlio forinor with his 
army -iviis on Iiis mnrch to join Ameer Klinn ; 
Hint when tho junction should bo offocted, 
Soindin was to direct his courso towards 
Gnlpop, on the Jtimiin, wliilo tho rnjnli of 
Bornr should invndo Bongnl ; nnd that Am- 
bnjoo lind dcspnlohod n forco into tlio territory 
of tho mnn of Gohud for tho purposo of 
recovering possession of it. Tlio imnicdinto 
olijuot of tho loiter was to indiico tho person 
to whom it was addressed to unilo his forco 
with tlio troops sent by Ainlmjco into Roliud. 
It was soon nsoorlninod that ono portion nt' 
Ic.'ist of tho intclligonco transmitted by Am- 
bnjoo was true. A considornblo body of troops 
boionging to that personngo lind actually in- 
vaded Gohud, nnd laid siego to n fort at n 
short distnneo from Gwnliur. Tiiis was fol- 
lowed by tho ntlnok and defeat of n body of 
tho rnnn of Gohud's troops. Thus was fur- 
nished now ground of romonslrnnco with 
Scindin, and tlio acting rosidont nt his camp 
received instructions adapted to tlio occasion. 

Before their arrival, Soindin, who had boon 
pursuing his mnrch along tho north bank of 
tho Norbuddn, intimated that lie lield from tho 
poishwn nn unliquidated _ assignment upon 
Snugnr, nnd expressed nn'intonlion of ronlix- 
ing tho amount. Mr. Jenkins stronuously' 
opposed tho oxocution of this project, which' 
ho doclnrod would bo regarded ns nn not of 
hostility against tho poishwn. Ho demanded 
that tlio design should bo abandoned, and tiint 
Scindin’s proilignto 'minister, Sliirzco Rnp, 
should bo dismissed ; nnd, on fniluro of epm- 
plinnco with theso demands, intimated that ids 
doparturo from Sciiidin's camp would becomo' 
necessary. Scindin nifcclcd to comply in both 
instances ; but Shirzoo Rno was not dismissed, 
nnd his master continued to march towards ' 
tho town of Snugur. Tlio depredations oom- 
niittod by Sciiidin'B troops in tho country 
bearing that iinmo again called forth reiiiou- 
stranoo from Mr. Joiikins, nnd n ronownb of 
his domnnd for permission to depart. In con- 
Bcqnonco ho rocoivod n visit from n servant 
of Soindin, who alleged, in oxtoiiuntion of tho 
ofTeiisivo conduct of his chief, that disnppoiiit- 
niont nt not. roooiving tho pooiiiiinry aid 
expected from tho English hnd led him to 
i^ugur. Mr, Jenkins, in reply, insisted on 
tho point praviously urged, Hint tho plunder 
of tho country by Soindin’s Pindarrlcs con- 
Blitutod nn not of direct hostility against nn 
ally of tho Britisli government ; nnd roenpitu- 
Intcd tho grounds ofhis repented romonslmncos, 
showing Hint, insto.ad ofgoingto Oiijeiii, ns was 
necessary fur tho benefit of the cause of' tho 
nllios, Soindin had sacrificed the interests of 
Hint cause by prooocdiiig in nn opposite direc- 
tion ; nnd Hint, although tho want of funds 
for tho pay of his troops was tho constant sub- 
ject of cumplnint, tho numbers of his troops 
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continued to be augmentwl. Tlie acting resi- 
dent concluded his representation by promising 
that, if Scindia would inimediatoly proceed in 
the direction of Onjcin, and would in other 
respects regulate his conduct according to liis 
professions, ho would continue to attend his 
court. The meeting at which the above com- 
munication was made, took place on tho let of 
January, 1S05. On tiie Cth Scindia advanced 
to Saugur, where he was joined by nine battali- 
ons of his infantry and sixty-fivo guns. From 
tho 7th to tho t*tli tho army of Scindi,aw.as 
employed in investing the fort of Saugur, for 
the puqmsc of realizing tho ninotint of his 
pretended claim ; and in consequence he Wits 
informed that the British representative would 
march on the following morning, and required 
passports. To this intimation and demand it 
was answered that an .agent from Scindia 
should wait upon the resident, and that .all 
points should l>c satisfactorily arranged. But 
the resident h.aving repeated his application, 
the conciliatory tone w.as exchanged for th.at 
of arrogance and defiance. It was signified 
that AmUajee Inglia w.as expected to arrive 
in tho space of eight dn 3 's, and that on his 
ana val it would be detennined whether Scindia 
should go to Oujein or tho British representa- 
tive receive his dismission. Tiiis message re- 
sembled a fonner communication from Scindia 
to a Biatish agent, that the result of an 
approaching intciwiew would decide whether 
it should bo peace or war ; and evinced that 
the lesson which Scindia had received had not 
sufliced to cmdic.ato the arrogance which bad 
then led him to defj* tho jiowcr of the Eng- 
lish government. On receiving it, Mr. Jen- 
kins immcdiatclj’ struck his tents and prepared 
for'departurc. Scindia then thought that he 
had gone too far, and representations were 
made to tho resident which induced him to 
postpone his march. He a\-as solemnly’ as- 
sured that on the IGth Scindia would march 
for Oujein, and would thenceforward act in 
every respect in .accordance with the advice of 
the' British functionaries. Tho delay of six 
days 'w.as required in consequence of the de.ath 
of a member of tho chieftain’s familj’ ; .and tho 
consent of the acting resident was secured by 
information cqnvej'cd to him, to tho effect that 
the aiTival of Ambajee would probably lead to 
the expulsion of Shirzco Itao. Mr. Jenkins 
was not then aw.aro of tho invasion of Gohud 
by Ambajee ; and according to general opinion, 
that person.ago w.aa adverse to the renew.al of 
hostilities with tho British government. 

On the evening preceding the day on which 
the march, in conformity with the last arrange- 
ment, w.as to commence, Scindia applied for a 
further delay of two days, accompanying the 
application with a solemn promise of then 
prosecuting the march to Oujein without a 
b.alt. ' With some reluctance the resident 
assented ; and on the ISth of January the 
chief actually commenced his march. It was 
observable, however, that only a small part of 
his army accompanied him ; the larger portion. 


with tho guns, continued to occupy their 
position in tho vicinity' of Saugur. ISTot less 
observable w.aa the enro which his highness 
iniinifcstcd for those of his tron])s who wero 
put in motion. Their spirits were not broken 
nor their cflicicncy impaired by a m.arch of 
hnm.<!sing length. They received orders to 
pitch their tents at the end of three miles ; 
.and the resident w.as informed that it w.as tho 
intention of the single-minded hlahratta chief 
to halt on tho spot for four d.ays. Tho British 
oiliccr had recourse to a duty which repetition 
mu.st have rendered familiar. He remon- 
strated ; and was answered that, in conformity 
with the pledge that had been given, Scindia 
had marciicd .at the time specified ; but thai^ 
within thirteen d.ays .after the death of a mem- 
ber of his family', it w.as inconsistent with 
cst.ablishcd custom to quit tho spot where tho 
calamity had t-aken place. He declared, how- 
ever, th.at at the end of the four daj's which 
remained to complete the required period of 
mourning ho would positively proceed to 
Oujein. What degree of credit the British 
resident gave to this promise may rc.adily be 
conceived ; but not being desirous to precipi- 
tate war, ho acquiesced in tho proposed 
arrangement. 

Before tho expiration of thoperiod ofhalting, 
Mr. Jenkins bec.amo ofEcially acquainted avith 
the incursion of Ambajee Inglia into Gohud. 
lie thereupon, in conformitj' with instructions 
from tho govcmor-gonoral, addressed a memo- 
Hal to Scindia, setting forth tho fact of tho 
hostile incursion, with a copy of Amb.ajco’s 
letter to tho pcishw.a’s tributary' ; c.alling for 
proof that AmUajcc’s assertion that Scindia, 
the rajah of Bcrar, Ameer Khan, and himself 
were combined against the British government 
was unfounded, and that Scindia had no con- 
cern in the proceedings of Ambajee ; and 
demanding tbo immediate issue of an order 
directing that person to withdraw his troops 
from Gohud, together w’ith a formal declara- 
tion of Scindia’s entire concurrence in 'the 
rnc.-isurcs that might be ucccss.aty fon his 
punishroent. Tiio memorial, which w.as accom- 
panied by a vcrb.al message suggesting the im- 
mediate transmission of proper coinmunica- , 
tions to tho govcrnor-gener.al and to Ambajee, 
not producing .any satisfactory result, strong 
remonstrance followed, nccomp.anied by an 
intimation that, in the event of Scindia 
marching on the follou-ing morning in the 
direction of Oujein, the resident might be 
induced to remain in the camp, according to 
the orders of the governor-general ; but the 
intimation of this act of forbearance was accom- 
panied by a'ety signific.ant warnings as to the 
consequences to be apprehended from the hos- 
tile and treacherous courses pursued by the 
chief and his dependents. Fresh attempts to 
lull the suspicions of the resident, and to in- 
duce him to consent to furOier delay, followed ; 
but no satisfactory steps being taken, the resi- 
dent again demanded passports. His demand 
received an insolent answer ; and on the 
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23rd Jannniy he departed without them, and 
inarched fourteen miles. This was a proceed- 
ing for which Scindia was not prepared, and it 
excited some dismay. Two persons were im- 
mediately despatched to overtake the 'British 
officer, and, if possible, prevail upon him to 
forego his intention. Mr. Jenkins refused to 
listen to their entreaties until assured by them 
that they were authorized to pledge Scindia’s 
name for the performance of any conditions 
which might be necessary to procure the 
resident’s return. He then proposed the fol- 
lowing : that on the day after his return to 
the (Kimp, Scindia should seriously enter upon 
his long-promised and long-deferred march 
to Oujein, and proceed thither without any 
further halts, except at the necessary and usual 
intervals ; that he should without delay act in 
conformity with the resident’s advice in regard 
to Ambajee, and also disavow in a letter to the 
governor-general the acts of that person, and 
of another who b.ad appeared in the character 
of Scindia’s agent at Hyderabad, where, by 
cxciggerating the successes of Holkar, and 
nnnoundng an extended alliance against the 
British government, to which Scindia and the 
rajah of Berar were to be parlies, he had 
cnde.'ivoured to promote the objects which 
such an alliance would be intended to advance. 
The recall of this person was required to be j 
effected through a letter from Scindia to be 
delivered to Mr. Jenkins, and by him for- 
warded to the British resident at Hyderabad. 
The messengers agreed in the most formal 
manner to the prescribed conditions, and Mr. 
Jenkins returned to Scindia’s c.amp on the 
morning of the day after ho had quitted it. 

Tlio experience of a few hours sufficed to 
test Scindi.Vs sincerity. On the evening of 
Mr. Jenkins’s return, ho learned that Scindia 
intended to halt on the following day. This 
being a direct violation of one of the con- 
ditions of the resident’s return, he bad only 
to choose between .again quitting the c.amp or 
iiioining a monument of the degradation 
the government which he represented. He 
id not hesitate in taking the former course, 
nut bad proceeded only a short distance, when 
ho was again c.alled back by a mess.age from 
Scindia, expressing a desire to receive a visit 
from him. Ho accordingly directed his bag- 
g.age to remain at a grove in the vicinity of 
Keindia's regular brigade, and proceeded with 
Lieutenant Stuart, the officer commanding his 
escort, to tho tent of the vacillating and 
treaclicrons chief. Somo idle attempts were 
made by Scindia to excuse his conduct, and 
these Ijcing disposed of, be expressed himself 
ready to comply immediately with tho rcsi- 
di'iit’s request as to AmUajee, .and to rccom- 
iiicncc bis march on tho following morning. 
Jlr. .Tonkins was requested to rctiro to another 
tent with romc Mahratta officcni, to prepare 
the leUors ; and fomc progress had been made, 
whi-a it was announced that Scindia's devo- 
tion* had been interrupted by tho arrival of 
the Bcitl'li re.-dent — that be was now anxious 
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to resume them — that the letters, when com- 
pleted, should be sent for the resident’s inspec- 
tion, and that if their teims should not entirely 
accord with bis wishes, he could return .to the 
chieftain’s tent in the evening and suggest the 
required alterations. On the faith of this 
arrangement Mr. Jenkins despatched orders 
recalling his baggage. The baggage, however, 
before the arrival of the orders, had passed 
out of the hands of those left in charge of it. 
The British camp had been attacked by the 
entire body of Pindarries retained by Scindia, 
and plundered of every article of 'value. The 
escort, in defending it, had suffered severely, 
and among the wounded were the lientemint 
in command and the surgeon attached to the 
residency. An attempt to plunder the British 
camp had been made some weeks before, 'with 
partial success. In this second instance the 
success was complete. The loss of property, 
though productive of the most serious incon- 
I venience to the resident and his attendants, 
was not the worst result of the. outrage which 
had been perpetrated. The circumstances of 
the residency deprived it of all outward claims 
to respect, and the spirit prevailing in Scindia’s 
camp was not such as to supply the want of 
them. Mr. Jenkins was naturally and justly 
anxious to withdraw from a situation where 
his office could no longer command even decent 
regard, and he requested permission to retire 
to some place of safety, where he might avail 
himself of tho first opportunity that should 
offer of proceeding to a jBritish camp. Scindia 
in reply expressed great concern at what had 
happened, but declined to comply with the 
wish of the resident to quit the camp. He 
accordingly remained, and the consequent 
position of the British residency is thus de- 
scribed by himself : — "Under the operation of 
; the late events, the British residency is hecoiiie 
a degraded spectacle to a camp by which it 
was formerly held in the utmost veneration 
and respect. Our equipage is reduced to a 
single tent, which occupies a small comer of 
Scindia’s encampment ; and in this situation 
wo are exposed to the derision of the plun- 
derers, who triumph in tho protection of a 
nefarious government, under the countenance 
of which they presume to insult us with the 
proffer for sale of our plundered effects. Ex- 
posed to these insults and to the entire neglect 
I of the government, which does not think it 
necessary even to profess regret for wh.at h.as 
! passed, the escort of tho residency, deprived of 
its .arms and accoutrements, and dis.abled by 
I the loss of about fifty men killed and wounded, 
while so far from being protected wc have 
been openly attacked by Scindia’s army, you 
will in some mc.asuro conceive tho irksomeness 
of our situation.’’ 

In this miserable condition did tho Britisii 
'residency accompany the march of Scindia, 
who loft the vicinity of Saugur on tho S-lth 
of February, leaving there, bowever,_ somo 
i battalions under an officer named Baptiste, of 
I French origin but native birth, to realize tbo 
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contribution wliidi it had liccn the pleasure of 
the Srahratla chief to exact. Sfr. Jenkins, 
fi'clinp that under its present circuinstaiiccs 
the 13riti.sh residency could command no 
respect, and desirous of receiving the instruc- 
tions of the governor-general for the guidance 
of his future conduct, wished to decline any 
poIitic.al intercourse with Scindia or his 
servants ; but the c.amest request of the chief 
induced the resident to consent to receive a 
visit from him. On that occasion Scindia 
displ.aj'cd a combination of hypocrisy and 
nudacity worthy of the race to which he 
belonged. Ho endeavoured to justify the 
general conduct of his government in rcganl 
to his engagements with the English, and to 
remove from the resident’s inincl the impres- 
sion, which ho most justly concluded must 
find place there, tliat tlio outrage perjictratcd 
on tile llritlch camp had not been committed 
without his approbation or cognizance. It 
wa.«, he .alleged, to bo attributed entirely to 
the I’indarries, over whom he had no control. 
He cxprc.csed, too, a hope that the misfortune 
would not interrupt the friendship nibsisting 
between the two statc.s, Tlio resident ro.adc 
little answer, conceiving this course the most 
accordant with the due maintenance of the 
dignity of his oilicc and government. Of the 
motives which actuate a iMahratta it is at all 
times difiicult to judge ; but as Scindia had 
Iwforo this period held language widely dif- 
ferent in its character, and had addrcs.ced to 
the governor-general a letter framed in a tone 
far from conciliatory, the expression of a 
desire for the preservation of amity with a 
state whoso representative had so recently 
been exposed to insult and violence, must bo 
regarded ns the effect of some tcmpomiy 
cause, probably of a belief in the cventu.al 
success of the Rritisli arms. The wc.akiicss of 
Scindia's ciiaraclcr, combined witli his intense 
hatred of tlio English and his particip.ation in 
the duplicity wliich is always an element in 
the moral constitution of a MahmtLa, produced 
great fluctuations in his feelings and deport- 
ment. Tlic histoiy of the letter to the go- 
vernor-general above noticed is remarkable. 
The letter bore the date of the IStb of October. 
It w.as forwarded by two messengers on foot 
to a person residing at Benares, who for many 
years had held the nominal appointment of 
vakeel, first to the predecessor of Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, and subsequently to himself. Tlie 
vakeel w.'is to proceed with tiio letter to Cal- 
cutta, in order to deliver it in person ; but he 
did not report his arriv.al in that city till the 
ISth of February, exactly four months after 
the date of the letter. It has been questioned 
whether Scindia knew anything of this letter, 
and whether its preparation and transmission 
were not altogether the acts of his ministers. 
But this is a point of little importance — by 
whomsoever it might be framed, by whom- 
soever forwarded, it is extraordinary that it 
should havo been four months on its journey 
to Calcutta. The only possible solution of the 


difiiculty is to bo found in the supposition 
that the letter was written under the influence 
of the feelings excited by the successes of 
Holkar and the dis.astcrs of Colonel Alonson ; 
that subsequent events gave rise to different 
feelings .and expectations, which suggested 
the prudence of keeping it back ; and that 
the ultimate determination to revert to tho 
original intention of the writer, by c.ausing it 
to be delivered nt its destination, was prompted 
by the reverses of the English before Bhurt- 
porc. Another extraordinary fact connected 
with this proceeding is, that itwas transmitted 
without the knowledge of the British resident 
with Scindia, who.so duty it w.as to forw.ard to 
his government any representation which ho 
might receive from that to which ho w.as 
deputed, and who, it could not be doubted, 
was re.ady faithfully to discharge this trust. 

The letter, after an ordinaiy compliment, 
adverted to tho relations subsisting between 
Scindia and tho Coinp-any’s government, and 
thence proceeded to complain of the neglect 
of the latter to afibrd to the chief pccuniaiy 
assistance. Tiio next subject was one which 
would perhaps have been avoided by nego- 
tiators of any other race than th.it of the 
Mahrattas. It arose out of tho former, and 
presented a curious version of the circum- ' 
sLinccs under which Bappoojee Scindia passed 
over to tlio enemy ; a result which was .ittri- 
buted to tho want of funds. It w.is alleged 
that on an application being made by Bap- 
poojee to Colonel Monson for money to pay 
Ills troops, tho British comm.indor answered 
that he could advance none, and referred tho 
applicant to General Lake. Tliis was some- 
thing more than mcro misrcprcsonkition— it 
was a positive falsehood ; for Colonel Monson 
h.id advanced to Bappoojco a considerable 
sum. Bappoojee, however, it was represented, 
being, for want of the required assistance, 
unable to sustain his troops, was obliged to 
dcsp.itch .in ofBcor named Suddashco Rao, 
j with a body of horso and foot, in sc.irch of 
jprorisioDS ; himself, with three thousand men, 
remaining with Colonel Monson; in which 
situation, .iccording to Scindia’s stitemcnt, 
they exerted themselves most meritoriously. 
The succeeding part of the narrative was a 
tissue of untruths and misrepresentations, 
ending with n statement of the reasons which 
led Bappoojee to join Holkar, differing but 
littio from th.it w'hich was given to the British 
resident. After the enumeration of his pecu- 
niary griov.inces, Scindia proceeded to the 
statement of other grounds of compLiint. 
Tho first related to a question which had 
been settled professedly to the satisfaction, 

I and certainly with the acquiescence, of 
Scindia’s ministers — the transfer of Gohud 
and Gwalior. There were seven more. The 
name of the rajah of Jodepore, it was said, 
had been improperly inserted in the list of 
chieftains to whom the provisions of the ninth 
article of the treaty applied ; the payment of 
certain pensions as stipulated was represented 
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fcite cbiu^e of tbem. It wiis very properly 
added that, with reference to the operations of 
the war with Holkar, it had become inexpedi- 
ent at that period to give them up ; hut that 
they would be surrendered at the termination 
of hostilities with the last-named chie^ or 
rented by the English, as Scindia might choose. 
Payment of the collections from those pergnn- 
nas, Scindia was informed, would be regularly 
made to his ofiScers until the delivery of the 
districts. With regard to other collections 
which Scindia claimed, the governor-general 
professed never before to have heard of the 
claim ; but intimated that an investigation 
should take place, and that when the accounts 
were adjusted, payment should be made of 
whatever might be found due. To the charge 
of the British having abandoned to devastation 
part of Scindia’s territories, - the governor- 
general replied, that the British were not 
bound to suppress internal disturbances, or to 
protect the country against robbers ; but that, 
notwithstanding, directions should be given 
for the preserviition of order. The relinquish- 
ment of the jaghires in Hindostan, it was 
stated, would take place forthwith, on a proper 
application to the commander-in-chief; and the 
jaghiredars would receive from the British 
government whatever that government had 
received on account of the jaghire lands since 
the treaty of peace. In reply to the last head 
of charge, that the British had not protected 
Scindia’s territory from invasion, but had per- 
mitted Holkar and Ameer Ehan to ravage and 
plunder within it, it was observed, that the 
obligation of a defensive alliance was mutual, 
and that the British might with equal justice 
complain of Scindia for not preventing the 
incursions of the enemy into the Company’s 
territories. “An appeal to the evidence of 
facts, however,” continued the governor- 
general, “ will manifest the degree in which 
either state has fulfilled the obligations of the 
defensive alliance. By the valour, acdvily, 
and skill of the British armies, Jeswunt Eao 
Holkar has been deprived of nearly all his 
territorial possessions ; apart of which, includ- 
ing the capital city of Indore, was delivered 
over to your highness’s ofiScers. The whole of 
his force has been repeatedly defeated and 
nearly destroyed, with the loss of all his 
artillery ; and he has been deprived of every 
resource but that which he derives from the 
feeble and precarious .aid of the rajah of 
Bhurtpore. Has your highness,” it was then 
properly asked, “according to the provisions 
of the treaty, contributed in any degree to 
these victories 1 On the contrary, has not the 
conduct of your highness and of, your officers 
aided the cause of the enemy against the power 
by which those victories have been achieved, 
and with which your highness was pledged to 
co-operate ?” After some remarks on v.arious 
parts of the conduct of Scindia during the war, 
his more recent proceedings were thus noticed. 
. “ On every occarion when the resident urged 
your highness to proceed to Oujein for the 


purpose of restoring the vigour of your govern- 
ment, of reviving the efiBciency of your declin- 
ing resources, and of co-operating with the 
British troops in the proseoution of the war, 
your highness uniformly asserted your inability 
to proceed, for want of funds to payyonr troops; 
and in your highness’s letter you have ascribed 
your detention at Borhampoia to the same 
cause. Your highness, however, stated in the 
same letter, that yon had been enabled by 
loans to provide necessaries for your march, 
and for collecting your troops ; that you had 
accordingly marched from Borhampore ; that 
you had written to all the ofiBcers of your 
troops to join you from every quarter; and 
that it was your intention to raise new troops.” 
On the foundation of the facts referred to in 
this passage, the governor-general raises the 
following conclusion, and addresses the ex- 
hortation which succeeds; — “It is evident, 
therefore, that your highness never intended 
to comply with the suggestion of the resident 
on the subject of your return to Oujein ; for 
your highness assigned the deficiency of your 
funds as the only cause which prevented your 
return to Oujein in conformity with the resi- 
dent’s advice ; and when your highness, accord- 
ing to your own declaration, had obtained 
funds, you marched in a different direction, 
and afforded to the resident no explanation of 
the nature of your designs. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is evident that your highness 
never entertained the design of proceeding to 
Oujein, or of co-operating with the British 
troops in the prosecution of the war. With 
what degree of justice, therefore, can your 
highness complain of the conduct of the British 
government in withholding tbe pecuniary aid 
which yon solicited, until adequate security 
had been obtained for tbe due application of 
those funds to tbe common cause of the allies, 
instead of peiwerting the aid famished by the 
allies to the cause of the enemy ? Your high- 
ness,” the governor-general continues, “has 
stated in your letter, that it was your deter- 
mined resolution, after having collected a 
numerous army, consisting both of old troops 
and new levies, to proceed to chastise the 
enemy ; and your highness adds, ' How can I 
be content to see a territory which for a long 
time has been in my possession, and in the 
conquest of which crores of rupees have been 
expended, and great battles have been fonght, 
in the possession of another?’ — and that ‘it 
is no (fifiBcult matter to wrest the territory 
from the hands of the enemy.’ I am unable 
to comprehend your highness’s meaning in the 
passage above quoted. The enemy has not at 
any stage of the war been able to effect the 
conquest of a single district, and wherever the 
British troops have approached, the enemy has 
sought his safety in a precipitate flight ; and 
althongh, subsequently to the date of your 
highness’s letter, you have received constant 
reports of the repe.ated defeats of the enemy 
by the British troops, your highness has con- 
tinued to augment your forces and to advance 
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but it was nnt, ns ilio culprit might rcnsonnblj 
bare .apprehended, the prelude to .a declaration 
that the day of repentance was past, .and that 
the periidy of the transgressor was about to 
bo visited with condign punishment. Not* 
avithstanding all th.at bad occurred, Scindia 
was .assured th.at the British gorernment were 
solicitous to maintain with him the relations 
of amity, and to respect the provisions of the 
trc.atics of peace .and defensiro alli.ancc, pro- 
vided he should adopt a course of proceeding 
accordant with those engagements. 

So strong indeed nais the desire entertained 
by thcBritish government for the preservation 
of peace, and so earnest the wish that Scindia 
should bo satisfied on this point, th.at, in con- 
templation of the possibility of the British re- 
presentative being compelled to withdraw by 
the refusal of Scindia to afford any s.atisfaction 
for the attack on the British c.amp, ho w.as 
instructed to state th.at his departure, though 
rendered neccss.aiy fay the conduct of Scindia, 
had no connection with any hostile designs 
ton-ards that chief on the part of the British 
government, which would continuo disposed 
to pc.ace so long ns Scindia should abstain from 
any net of direct aggression against the Com- 
pany or their allies. 

But Scindia was actuated by very different 
feelings. His court had for some time appeared 
to bo occupied by some matter of importanco. 
At length tho ladies of his family and his 
hc.avy baggage were sent out of c.amp, to bo 
conveyed to some place of safety ; and it was 
obvious thatsomc cxtmordinaiy movement was 
about to take place. In an interview afforded 
by the acting British resident to ono of 
Scindi.a's ministers, on tho 23rd of March, the 
secret was revealed. Scindia’s agent stated 
th.at his master had viewed with sorrow and 
regret the continued length of the war between 
Hollrnr and tho English, and (being a person of 
singohar sensibility) the consequent effusion of 
blood. His humanity was of too active a 
n.ature to be contented with merely lamenting 
these calamities ; he had a plan for patting an 
end to . them — ^this was by marching directly 
to Bhurtpore, for tho purpose of offering his 
mediation to restore the blessings of peace. 
Tho purport of the minister’s visit, it was ex- 
pLained, was, therefore, to request that the 
British resident would write to the different 
officers in command of British detachments 
in the neighbourhood of Gwalior, and other 
places in the direction of Scindia’s proposed 
march, to inform them of that chie^ain’s 
pacific intentions, and to prevent his being 
molested by the troops stationed .at the ghaute 
on his route. Mr. Jenkins, replied, that he 
was entirely unacquainted with the arrange- 
ments made by the governor-general and the 
commander-in-chief for the protection of the j 
countries to which allusion had been uiade, and 
tkat it was impossible for him to comply with 
the request made on behalf of Scindia, as the 
officers in command of tho British troops re- 
ceived their orders from thecommander-iu-ebief, 


and wero in no respect under tho resident’s 
authority. He added, with becoming spirit, 
with rcfercnco to tho proposed mediation, th.at 
so long .as Scindia continued in alliance with 
the British power, tho utmost attention would 
bo paid to his interests ns well as to those of 
all other .allies, but th.at tho British govern- 
ment neither required nor admitted the arbi- 
tration of any state whatever. Scindia, it will 
bo recollected, had professed to regard Holk.ar 
as an enemy — had denied that the vakeel of 
that chief remained with his consent or know- 
ledge within hisaamp — had complained of the 
British government for not adequ.atcly protect- 
ing his dominions agiiinst Holkar, and of their 
withholding the pecuniary assistance which 
was required to enable him to take the field 
effectu.ally against the common enemy. Tho 
answer of Scindia’s,minister to Mr. Jenkins’s 
denial of the raahar.aj.ah’s right to arbitrate 
between the British government and Holkar 
was, that his master had received repeated 
solicitations to underbake the office both from 
Holkar .and the raj.ah of Bhurtpore ; thus, with 
genuine Mahratta audacity, avowing a corres- 
pondence which had been repeatedly disclaimed. 
On the following day Mr. Jenkins received 
another visit from Scindia’s agent, when 
furtlier illustrations of the duplicity of Scindia’s 
court wero afforded. The minister denied that 
the family of Scindia h.ad departed, or th.at the 
he.avy b.agg.age had been sent away with any 
view to rapidity of march, but he admitted 
(why, is not very apparent) that Scindia’s 
minister had till a very recent period been 
inimical to tho British government, though 
now it was assorted he had become sensible of 
his folly. There w.as, indeed, no doubt that 
tho first part of this statement was true — that 
Scindia’e minister, SbirzeeEao, h.ad entertained 
tho most inveterate feelings of h.atred towards 
the British government, and had anxiously 
watched the arrival of a fitting opportunity for 
gratifying those feelings ; but of widely differ- 
ent ckaracter were the professions made by 
Scindia and his servants to the British autho- 
rities. These avowed friendship, while the 
actions of those who made them spoke only 
hostility. The change which it w.as .alleged 
bad passed over Shirzee Bao was ns sadden as 
it w.a3 m.arvellous, and a most extrnordin.ary 
manifestation of its effect was the projected 
march to Bhurtpore. 

Four days before the communiciition of 
Scindla’s intention to Mr. Jenkins, one of 
Scindia’s servants had been admitted to an 
interview with Colonel Close at Nagpore. 
He had nothing to show that he was accredited 
by the Mahratta chief, but he was a person of 
high rank and claimed to be accredited. This 
person did not affect to conceal the alienation 
of Scindiii’s feelings from the English, nor the 
views under which he had moved in opposition 
to the recommendation of the British resident. 
He asked whether it w.as not perceived th.at 
Scindia w.as offended when he marched to the 
northward ; and on Colonel Close ansT*" 'Tg 
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to the effect that it could not ho supposed that 
Scindia would act in opposition to justice and 
good faith, an attendant upon Scindia’s alleged 
agent asked if it wero not supposed that 
Scindia moved to the northward in consequence 
of being offended, to what motivo was that | 
step ascribed ? These avowals that Scindia's 
movements were influenced hy designs which j 
he concealed from the British resident, contrast 
strikingly with his often-repeated expressions 
of a desire to comply with the advice of that 
functionary, his declarations of continued 
attachment to the British cause, and his pro- 
fessions of anxiety to fulfil his engiigemonts 
and maintain unimpaired his alliance with the 
British government. 

The governor-general was no sooner apprised 
of the communications made to Mr. Jenkins 
and Colonel Close, than, with his characteristic 
energy, he took measures for frustrating the 
meditated designs of Scindia. Instructions 
were forwiirded to the commander-in-chief, 
.directing him to reject peremptorily all 
demands on the part of Scindia which might j 
he at variance with the treaty of peace; tO| 
repel any act of hostility from Scindia with 
promptitude and effect; and to provide, in the 
event of w.ir, for the safety of Mr. Jenkins 
and the British residency. Other parts of 
the instructions referred to the contingency of 
Wiir being followed by negotiation ; and it was 
distinctly laid down, th<at Scindia was not to 
he permitted to treat for BEoIkar, nor Holkar 
for Scindia. These orders were explained and 
enforced by others forwarded a few days after- 
wards. While provision was thus made for 
frustrating the hostile designs of Scindia in 
the north, the south was not neglected. Im- 
pressed with a sense of the advantages result- 
ing from the system adopted in the previous 
war with the confederated Mahratta chieftains, 
of intrusting very general and extensive 
powers, both political and military, to the 
hands of a single local authority, the govemor- 

.cneral resolved to invest Colonel Close 
.with the same powers which had formerly 
been exercised hy General Wellesley in the 
Deccan, with the exception of the control of 
the military commander in Guzerat, On the 
return of General Wellesley from Calcutta 
to Madras, it appears to have been for some time 
doubtful whether he would resume his station 
in the Deccan or not. It was ultimately deter- 
mined in the negative ; General, now, by the 
well-merited grace of his sovereign. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, being of opinion that his services 
were no longer necessary; being anxious, with 
' regard to the state of his health, as well as to 
his professional prospects, to proceed to Europe ; 
thinking also that his presence there might 
enable him to dispel some misapprehensions 
with regard to the policy lately pursued in 
India, and being moreover dissatisfied with 
the authorities at home. It is satisfactory to 
relate that the greatest commander of modem 
times was not permitted to quit the scene of 
his early glories without testimonies, warm and 
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abundant, to his eminent services. Soldiers 
and civili.anR, Europeans and natives, vied in 
rendering him lionour. 

Colonel Close, under tho powers .assigned 
to him, was to take the command of tho main 
army in tho Deccan. In furthcr.anco of tho 
views oftho govcrnor-gcncr.'il. Colonel Wallace, 
commanding the subsidiary force at Poona, 
and Colonel H.alibnrton, commanding that at 
IIydcr.ab.ad, were ordered to occupy with 
their troops the positions most favourable for 
tho seizure, if necessary, of Scindi.a’s posses- 
sions south of tho Nerbudda ; but these officers 
were not to commence openations against 
Scindia without express orders, except in the 
event of intelligence reaching them of the 
actu.al commencement of hostilities in Hin- 
dostan. In Guzerat it was ncccss.ary to provide 
considerable reinforcements, the number of 
troops in that province h.aving been grc<atly 
reduced by the detachment of the force which 
originally marclicd under Colonel Murray to 
Oujein, and subsequently, under Geneml 
Jones, joined tho .army of Hindostan. To 
supply the deficiency thus occasioned, the 
government of Bombay were instructed to 
desp,atch to Guzerat .as soon ns practicable, 
and by the safest .and most expeditions route, 
a corps consisting of at least four companies of 
European infantry, a cbmp.any of European 
artilloiy, and one battalion of sepoys, with a 
due proportion of camp equipage, artilloiy, 
pioneers, lascars, and every necessary equip- 
ment to enable the corps to be employed on 
field service the moment it should reach 6n- 
jzerat. Colonel Woodington, the officer com- 
manding in the province, was to be instructed 
to place the corps under him in an efficient 
I state of equipment, and to lay up, at convenient 
places on the frontier, supplies of grain and 
stores. Thus reinforced, it was expected that 
Colonel Woodington would be .able, not only 
to defend Guzerat from invasion, but to attack 
with success the forts and possessions of Scin- 
dia in that province, should war ensue. 

Soon after the issue of these several instmc-' 
tions, a letter was received from the acting 
resident at Scindia’s camp, which seemed to 
indicate more pacific feelings on the part of 
Scindia than had been contemplated. The 
resident had held communications with the 
chief and his ministers, which had produced a 
satisfactory letter to the governor-general in 
reply to the demand for reparation on account 
of the outrage upon tlie residency, a multipli- 
city of assurances of friendly intentions, and a 
promise that Scindia should halt upon the 
Cbnmbul until the arrival of Colonel Close. 
The promise was kept with Mahratta strict- 
ness. Scindia retired to Subdulghnr; but on 
the 7th of April Ameer Khan left Bhurtpore 
with the avowed intention of joining Scindia; 
and on the same day Shirzee Bao, with a large 
body of Pindarries and a considerable part of 
Scindia’s cavalry, marched towards Bhurtpore. 
Previously to his departure one of Scindia s 
ministers waited on Mr. Jenkins to announce 
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the intended movement, nnd to explain t1i.it it 
Imd rcrerenco to the proposed mcdi.ition. The 
resident demanded an audience of Scindia him- 
Ecir, xvhich was granted, and the chief gave the 
same explanation which had been offered by 
liis minister. Tiic sLitoincnt was accompanied 
by strong professions of fidclit}* nnd friendship, 
and b 3 ' a repetition of a request formerlj' made, 
that Mr. Jenkins would write to tlie com* 
mandcr-in-chief to desire that hostilities nith 
Holkar might bo suspended. The object of 
dcsp.itching Shirzeo lino to Bliurtpore was 
undoubtedly to prevent the rajah from entering 
into .1 pacific arrangement with tlio British 
government ; but the design w.is dcfe.ited. On 
tlie 11th the conditions of a treaty were finally 
determined upon ; and on the 17tii, .is h.is been 
already rcl.itcd, the treaty w.is signed. 

On arriving at Weir, a place about fifteen 
miles from Bfiurtpore, Shirzee Bao addressed 
.1 letter to the commandcr.in-ciiief, intim.iting 
that, at the request of tlio British resident, 
Scindia bad consented to wait at Suhdulghur 
in expectation of Colonel Close's arriv.il. This 
W.1S true; but it would be inconsistent with 
Mahratta custom to ofier truth unmixed with 
some alloy of falsehood ; and the announcement 
of Scindi.i’s position, and the cause of his oc* 
copying it, was associated with a representa- 
tion that the British resident had expressed a 
desire that Scindia should interpose his media- 
tion for obtaining peace; in consequence of 
which desire his highness had despatched Shir- 
zeo Bao to Bhurtporc to negotiate. The com- 
mandcr-in-chief, in reply, stated that peace 
having been cstiblishcd between the British 
government and the raj.ih of Bhurtporo, the 
presence of Shirzeo B.io at Bhurtpore was un- 
necess.iiy; that he must not think of nd\'ancing, 
as such a proceeding might subvert the union 
subsisting between the Company nnd Scindia. 
On the following d.iy, however, Shirzeo B.io 
did, with, a small party of horse, advance witli- 
in a short disUince of Bhurtpore, nnd trans- 
mitted to the rajah a message soliciting a 
person.ll conference. The rajah declined grant- 
ing the application, .ind Shirzee Bao returned 
to Weir without gaining any thing by his move- 
ment. At Weir he was joined by Holkar, with 
three or four thousand horse, and both pro- 
ceeded tow.irds the c.imp of Scindia .it Subdul- 
ghur. Scindia had for some time maintained, 
through an agent of his own, a correspondence 
with the court of Holkar. Some of the letters 
of this .igent to his employer, which fell into 
the hands of the English, fully confirmed all 
that W.IS suspected of the views of Scindi.1, and 
of the degree of credit to be given to his ex- 
pressions of fidelity and attachment. It is 
we.irisome to find occ.ision for recurring so 
frequently to the tiisk of exhibiting Mahratta 
chicaneiy and dissimuhition, but it is necessary 
to the just understanding of the relative cir- 
cumstances and position of the British govern- 
ment and the Mahratta chiefs. While Scindia 
was intriguing with Holkar, who was in a state 
of avowed war with the Company’s govern- 
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[ment, while the former chief was ndv.incing 
|tow.irds Bhurtporc in the hopes of striking 
‘a blow .it the interests of his English ally, he 
was profuse in declarations of sincerity and 
good faith. Never were his professfons more 
I strong than at this period ; and it may be added 
I that never wore they either more or less honest. 

I In consequence of the movement of Scindia 
. to the northward. Colonel Martindcll, who had 
! been stationed in a position to enable him to 
'secure the tranquillity of Bundlecund <ind to 
’ protect Gohud from invasion, advanced in the 
same direction, under orders from the com- 
m.indcr-in-chicO carefully avoiding any iriol.i- 
lion of the pos-sessions of either Scindia or his ' 
dependents ; nnd on tho 8th of April he reached 
Hingomh, a position on the southern bank of 
the Chumbul, at a short distance from Dhole- 
pore. His proximity was dishisteful to Scindia ; 
and on tho 11th that chief requested that tho 
British resident would prevent the approach 
of Colonel Martindcll within twenty coss of 
his ciimp. Mr. Jenkins answered by express- 
ing surprise that Scindia should feel any un- 
easiness in tho presence of the British troops, 
under tho continued assurances given that he 
considered himself standing in the closest rela- 
tions of alliance with the British government.- 
Ho remarked, that under the terms of the 
treaty tho British troops were to net in concert' 
with those of tho maharajah ; and he reminded 
tho chieftain that when Colonel Murray was 
shitioned at Oujein no apprehension was ex- 
{ircssed, but, on the contrary, Scindia was con- 
tinually urgent for the assistance of the British 
troops for the protection of his country. If 
Scindia had no other view than th.it of main- 
mining his relation with tho British govern- 
ment, a’liaty the resident asked, w.is there to 
.ipprehend from the neighbourhood of the troops 
of his ally? Ho added, that Colonel Martin- 
dell was within the Company’s territories, and 
that his advance had been rendered necessary 
by circumstances, more especially by the move- 
ment of the notorious Bappoojee Scindia in 
the direction of Scindia's camp, and the vicinity 
of considerable bodies of the troops of Holkar 
and Ameer Khan, in ch.irge of the baggage of 
those chiefs. The pointed question put by the 
resident It was not easy for Mahratta ingenuity 
to answer; but Scindia uiged, that if the Fin- 
darries of his camp should happen to commit 
any excesses, or should enter into disputes with 
any of the inferior people of the British camp, 
the blame of such conduct might attach to -the 
government. Mr. Jenkins answered that the 
known and exemplary discipline of the British 
troops should preclude any uneasiness respect- 
ing their conduct, and that Scindia’s distrust 
of the inferior part of- his own army only af- 
forded a farther proof of the necesrity of Colonel 
Martindell’s advance to the frontier; though 
nothing short of actual aggression would pro- 
duce any hostile proceeding's on the part of - 
that officer. Scindia renewing his request that 
an application should be made to Colonel Mar- 
tindell to keep at a distance of twenty coss' 
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fromtlieMnbratta’scntnp, tbe resident shrewdly 
suggested, that if the maharajah desired to 
maintain this distance between the two camps, 
it would be better that bis highness should 
himself Aake a movement for the purpose. 
To this Scindia expressed himself averse, and 
(according to his own declaration) his aversion 
bad a most creditable origin, being founded 
on his promise to Mr. Jenkins to wait in the 
position which he now occupied for tho arrival 
of Colonel Close — so sacred did Scindia deem 
a promise, even though tho person to whom it 
was made Wcis willing to relieve him from tho 
obligation to an extent which would enable 
him to effect a purpose which he professed to 
think important. Scindia at length expressed 
himself satisfied, and adverting to the presence 
of Bappoojee Scindia in the neighbourhood, 
intimated an intention of visiting him. The 
resident was silent till his opinion of the medi- 
tated visit was asked. He then referred to 
the maharajah’s sense of propriety, to deter- 
mine whether or not it was advisable to visit 
a man whose traitorous conduct had placed 
him in the pesition of an enemy to the British 
government. Scindia manifested his respect 
for that government, and his regard for the 
opinion of its representative, by papng his 
promised visit to Bappoojee Scindia on the 
same evening. 

' On the 14th of April the arrival of Ameer 
Khan was announced to the British represen- 
tative, as a preparative to the public reception 
of the resectable freebooter and temporary 
associate of Holkar ; and as it was necessary to 
devise a plausible pretext for receiving him, it 
was stated that Scindia supposed that Ameer 
Khan had been dispatched by Holkar with 
views corresponding vrith those which had led 
to the mission of Sbirzee Bao from the camp 
of Scindia to Bhurtpore. Two days afterwards 
Scindia sent to congratulate the resident on 
the conclusion of peace between the British 
uvemment and Bhurtpore. The person who 
■< on this occasion the organ of ScindLVs 
politeness took occasion to intimate that Hoi- 
- kar had resolved to renew his attack on the 
Company’s territories, but had aWndoned his 
intention at the persuasion of Shirzee Bao; 
that Holkar had consented to accept the media- 
tion of Scindia, and, in company with Shirzee 
Bao, was on his way to Scindia’s camp. On 
the following day he arrived with all his re- 
maining force, and was immediately visited by 
Scindia and his principal officers. Ihis cere- 
mony was preceded by a very characteristic 
specimen of Mahratta duplicity and insolence. 
Scindia dispatched a message to Mr. Jenkins, 
intimating that he was suprised by the sudden 
arrival of Holkar; that he bad desired that 
chief not to cross the Chumbul, but that the 
request having been disregarded, Scindia was 
compelled to visit him; and that it was his 
particular wish that the Britirii representative 
should be present at the meeting. The resi- 
dent answered by pointing out the extreme 
impropriety of the request, and observing that 


Scindia’s intended visit was utterly inconsistent 
with tho rchations subsisting between him and 
tho British government. 

Tho resident, in regard to tho duty which 
be owed to the government represented by 
him, did not, therefore, attend tho auspicious 
interview between tho two Mahratta chiefs, 
whoso heredibiry and personal quarrels wero 
now suspended to enable them to combine 
against a common object of hatred. But ho 
was soon summoned to an interview, at which 
various attempts were made to prevail on him 
to believe that all that had occun'cd was occ.v 
sioned by a sincere regard to promote the pe-oco 
of India. The servants of b'cindia descanted 
on this theme with their habitual ilncn(^, till 
disconcerted by a remark thrown out by Mr. 
Jenkins, that since the approach of the troops 
of an ally within twenty coss had lately created 
so much une.'isincss in tho mind of Scindia, it 
could not fail to excite surprise to find the 
army of his highness encamped in union with 
that of tho common enemy. 

Holkar had not long occupied his proximate 
position to Scindia before he manifested his 
power by seizing the person of Ambajce Inglia. 
This act was intended to extort a contribution, 
and it appears to have succeeded to the extent 
of obtaining a promise from Ambajee of the 
payment of fifty lacs. Ambajee was at this 
time in the service of Scindia, and app.irently 
in his confidence; yet the chief did not inter- 
fere to protect his servant from plunder. His 
conduct in this respect seems to have decided, 
in the mind of the commander-in-chief, the 
question in what relation Scindia stood towards 
the British government; and he suggested that 
the British resident should take the earliest 
practicable opportunity of quitting Scindia’s 
camp. On the filst of April, the commander- 
in-chief, being now relieved from anxiety with 
regard to Bhurtpore, quitted that pliice with 
the whole of the army under his personal com- 
mand, and marched in the direction where it 
was evident bis services were about to be 
required. His previous success had been 
rewarded by a peerage, and he now bore the 
title of Lord Lake. 

On his march Lord Lake received a letter 
from Scindia, referring to the treaty of p^ce 
concluded with him, and stating that ever since 
its conclusion the friendship between the two 
states had been progressively incre^ing. “The 
object of the treaty," said Sdndia, “was to 
give peace to the country and quiet to its in- 
habitants; and with a view to this object 
friendship was established between all the dif- 
ferent chiefr and the British government. 
Jeswunt Bao Holkar alone remains to be set- 
tled with; and for the purpose of settling dis- 
putes between Holkar and the British govern- 
ment, and conclnding a peace between them,- 
I have marched horn the city of Borhampore, 
and have arrived at Subdulghur;’’ he havi^ 
formerly professed to be actuated by very dif- 
ferent views. The letter then adverted to the 
war between the Company’s government and 
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tlie rajah of Bhurtpore, and to the steps taken 
by him in regard to it — omitting, however, all 
notice of Scindia's endeavours to induce the 
rajah to re-engage in war. But the alleged 
services of Scindia in restraining Holkar from 
ravaging the Company’s territories were not 
forgotten ; and the remainder of the letter was 
employed in commending its bearer to the 
British commander, as "a, man of sense,” and 
one enjoying Scindia’s "confidence with re- 
commendations to negotiate with Holkar, and 
to abstain from molesting him. The answer 
of Lord Lake was such as became a British 
officer. It exposed the flimsy pretences under 
which Scindia sought to veil his enmity; 
apprized him that Mr. Jenkins had been 
instructed to withdraw from his camp; and 
intimated that the British government would 
consider Scindia responsible in his own person, 
in his family, his ministers, and his servants, 
for the safe and unmolested journey of its re- 
presentative, with his attendants and property, 
to the neatest British camp. 

Between the dispatch of Scindia’s letter and 
the receipt of Lord Lake’s answer Mr. Jenkins 
had, in compliance with previous instructions 
from the commander-in-chief, requested an 
audience of Scindia, for the purpose of formally 
demanding the retirement of the chieftain from 
the position which he occupied, and his sepa- 
ration from Holkar. Scindia appointed a time 
for receiving the British resident; and the lat- 
ter, with a view to placing Scindia in a situa- 
tion to afford a satisfactoiy answer, transmitted 
a memorial, embodying the principal facts 
which he intended to urge at the approaching 
audience. At the time appointed, however, 
Scindia neither afforded the promised interview, 
nor answered the memorial. Great confusion 
and no inconsiderable portion of alarm was 
now felt in Scindia’s camp, from a report which 
prevailed that the British troops were in the 
vicinity; and on the morning of the 28th April 
the armies both of Scindia and Holkar re- 
treated with the utmost precipitation in the 
direction of Sbeopore, a town situate a short 
distance south of the Chumbul, on the road to 
Eotah, and about fifty miles north-east of that 
place. They marched on that diiy twenty 
miles, on the following day fourteen, and on 
the third day arrived at Sbeopore. Their 
route lay along the banks of the Chumbul, 
over deep ravines ; the difficulties and fatigue 
of the march were aggiavated by excessive 
heat and the want of water, and considerable 
numbers of the troops of both chiefs perished. 

It will bo recollected that, on the approach 
of Scindia towards Bhurtpore, vigorous mea- 
sures had been adopted for placing the British 
forces throughout India in a condition for 
carrying on the operations of w.ar with effect. 
Under the orders issued for this purpose. 
Colonel Close had directed Colonel Haliburton, 
commanding the Hyderabad subsidiary force, 
to adv.'inco to Moolapore, there to be joined 
by the Foona subsidiary force under Colonel 
Wallace. At Fort St. Geoige it was deemed 


advisable to assemble a considerable force in 
the ceded districts. A call was made upon 
the dewan of Mysore to take the field with a 
body of the rajah’s troop's, to which call he 
promptly responded; and a body of Silladar 
horse in the service of the rajah was to join 
the British troops to be assembled at Bellary, 
in the ceded districts. At Bombay equal 
activity was displayed in complying with the 
orders of the governor-general for reinforcing 
Colonel Woodington in Guzerat. But the re- 
treat of Scindia and his Mahratta colleague 
from Subdulghur was assigned as a reason for 
modifying the instructions under which these 
arrangements bad been made. The govern- 
ment of Fort St. George was directed to sus- 
pend its preparations, to distribute the army 
of the presidency in its usual stations, and to 
proceed immediately to withdraw from the 
Deccan all corps and establishments which 
might be extra to the field establishment of 
the subsidiary forces serving with the'peishwa 
and the nizam. The extra battalions on the 
establishment of the presidency were also to be 
reduced, and every practicable diminution of 
expense effected. Colonel Close had com- 
menced his return to Moolapore, to take the 
command of the army to be assembled there. 
On his way he received a copy of the instnic- 
tions forwarded to Fort St. George, with orders 
to cany into effect such parts of them as might 
depend upon the exercise of his authority. 
The extraordinary military and political powers 
vested in. him were at the same time with- 
drawn ; and he was directed to return to Poona, 
to resume his duties as resident at the court of 
the peishwa. Instructions similar in character 
were forwarded to Bombay, and on the autho- 
rities of this presidency the necessity of eco- 
nomy was urgently enforced. The troops in 
Guzerat were to be cantoned, in order to avoid 
the expense of field allowances; and no field 
expenses were to be incurred without the 
special sanction of the government of Bengal, 
except under circumstances of urgent and un- 
controllable necessify. 

The pacific and economical policy now 
adopted was extended to the army of Lord 
Lake. Scindia and Holkar were to fly with- 
out disturbance and without alarm. The com- 
mander-in-chief was instructed not to pursue 
the retreating forces of the chiefs confederated 
against the British government, and who held 
in durance a considerable number of its sub- 
jects, but to direct liis attention to the neces- 
sary arrangements for cantoning his troops. 
The Bombay army, under General Jones, was 
to proceed to Eampoorah, on its return to 
Guzerat; and all the irregular corps in the 
British service were to be reduced. At the 
time, however, when these orders were issued 
permanent tranquillity was not expected; for 
the probability of a renewal of hostilities at no 
distant period was distinctly noticed, and, as 
far as the prescribed redactions would admit, 
provided for. 

Scindia had fled with his companion Holkar. 
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The Brlliah torrilorioB wore not mcnnccd ; ami On tlio 1 Otli of May tlio confodomtcn rccom* 
thongh cliaRliaoniciit was deferred, it did not incnccd tlicir iiinrcii in tlio direction of Kotnii, 
necessarily follow that it was altogether alain- withontdisiiiismiig the Uritish residency, Mr. 
'doned. But the flying confederates had car- Jenkins had iireviotisly suggested, witii refer* 
riod with them the British residency deputod once to tho systetuntic evasion and delay which 
to one of them; and tho safety of tho resident characturizo tlio proceedings of a Mahratta 
and Ids attendants was an object of interest, court, that tlio commnndcr-iti-chiof should ad* 
Pn transmitting to Scindia Lord Lako's reply dress a separate letter to Scindi.'i, tho object of 
to tho cidoftaiii’a letter, Mr. Jenkins adverted which should bo limited to the demand of safe 
to tho instructions which ho liad received to conduct fur tho resident and the gentlemen of 
withdraw, and rocjuostcd to be informed of the tho residency to tho British camp. Lord Lake 
.arrangements wlnob the maharajali might bo acted on tho suggestion — tho letter was trans* 
pleased to mako for tho purpose of facilitating milted, and the application met with the samo 
Ids departure. Scindia replied that, ns his success which had attended former demands of 
minister, Sldrzco Bao, was absent, ho could the samo dosoription. 

not return a decided answer, hut that in the Tho coufedemted chiefs continued to move 
course of two or three days a reply to Lord in a westerly direction towards Ajmccr. ^icir 
Lake’s letter would bo prepared. ’Jlio resident progress was marked by some oxtraordinaiy 
sl^ortly afterwards renewed tho application, events: tho first to bo noticed demonstrates 
expressinghis dissatisfaction at being prevented tho power of Holknr in a manner not less dc* 
from complying with tho oiflcrs of tho com* cided than tho soizuro by that chief of Arab.'ijeo 
mandcr-in-oliiof, and intimating that tho cause Inglia. Baptiste, already mentioned ns in tho 
.assigned for delay was inapplicable to tho c.asc, service of Scindia, had made himself obnoxious 
inasmuch ns Lord Lake did not c.xpcot any to tho wrath of Ilolknr, and, it w.as s.aid, nicdi- 
answor to his letter, but would bo justly sur- tated tho seizure of that chieftain’s person, 
prised if tho British representative .at Scindba’s Tlio spirit of vengeance thus roused in Ilol* 
court wore not permitted to obey tho orders of knr’s breast found gratification in the appro* 
his own government. Mr. Jenkins further hension of his enemy, who was immedi.atcly 
pointed out tho propriety of his departure subjected to one of those Inrharous inflictions 
.taking place with the sanction and under tho of which native annals afford so many instances, 
protection of Scindia; that established UR.ago, Tlio unhappy prisoner was deprived of sight, 
as well ns tho principles of justice and public Ho did not long endnro tho misery of tho nri* 
faith, required that a person in his situation vation, tho outrage lending to his death. Thus 
should bo entirely free from restraint; and that did Holknr, tho enemy of tho British state, 
a communication of Soindia’s intentions was act towards a servant of Scindia, its protended 
'necessary to enable tho resident to exculpate ally; and Scindia submitted. 

'’'msolf from tho charge of a voluntary devia* A still more remarkable event followed, if 
" from orders which ho was bound to obey, any thing can ho regarded .as remarkable in a 
billing satisfactory followed this ropresenta- Mahratta court. Amb.ajco Inglia having been 
on, but Mr. Jenkins was informed that a copy subjected to the process of plunder, and tho 
of the commander-in-chief’s letter, together plunder having been secured, was rclc.ascd from 
with the substance of Mr. Jenkins's meas.agcs the restraint imposed upon him for the purpose 
on'the subject of his departure, had been com- of drawing forth a contribution. Tliis was not 
niunicated to the minister, Shirzee Bao. To very remarkable. The object being attained, 
.abate the resident’s solicitude to withdraw, tho means bv which it w.as to bo procured were 
tho Mahratta ofEcors expatiated with much discontinued as no longer necessary. But tho 
power on tho dangers to which he would be liberation of Ambajoo Inglia was followed by 
exposed from tho state of tlio country between extraordinary honour. lie w.as received by 
Scindia’s c.amp and the head-quarters of tho Scindia with the highest degree of respect and 
British army. To these representations Mr. attention, and the ceremony of his reception 
Jenkins had a ready answer — ^that whenever a was regarded .as an indication of his intended 
day should be fixed for his departure, tho com- appointment to tho charge of tho executive 
mander-in-chief would dispatch a force to meet authority in place of Shirzee Bao. Such in* 
him, and that ho should require a convoy of stances of capricious change arc, indeed, but 
Scindia’s cav.alry merely to show that he had ordinary events among the Mahrattas. 
the mahar<ajah’s protection, and not to repel In the mean time the British rcsideiny^ re- 
any danger. This produced a representation mained virtually, though not apparently, in a 
that the advance of a British force was unne- state of imprisonment. Tho commander-in* 

' cessaiy, for that whenever tho departure should chief again demanded their role.ase ; and ulti* 
take place, exclusively cf about a thousand mately tho governor-general addressed a letter 
horse to be furnished in equ.al proportions by to Scindia, requiring their dismission within 
Soindia .and Holkar, the British resident should fourteen days from the receipt of the letter, 
receive the protection of any force of infantry It was dated the 26th July. On tho 30th tho 
.and guns tliat he might desire, and that for Marquis Wellesley signed his last despatch to 
liis_ ^fe conduct to the head-quarters of the the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors; 
British army tho mahar.ajah would be fully and at six o’clock on the evening of that day a 
responsible. salute from the battery announced that he was 
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EQperseded in his high functions bj the arrival 
of the Marquis Cornwallis. 

The unrivalled brilliancy of the Marquis 
Wellesley’s administration has perhaps tended 
to obscure the rare qualities which led to its 
success. The first of those qualities was his 
extraordinary sagacity. He saw the true 
position of the British government in India — 
a vision withheld not only iinm his predeces- 
sors, but from his contemporaries. It is com- 
mon to say of the great minds whose genius 
stands out in bold relief amid universal tame- 
ness, that they are beyond their age ; and if 
ever this were true of living man, it is of the 
Marquis Wellesley. His mind was not led 
captive by words — it was not to be trammelled 
by conventional opinions. He neither gave 
credence to the prevailing cant of his time 
on the subject of India, nor affected to ^ve 
credence to it ; and this leads to the notice of 
another strilring point of his character — ^the 
manly boldness with which he avowed and 
maintained opinions not lightly {armed, and 
which he therefore felt were not lightly to be 
abandoned. 

The vigour vrith which he carried into action 
the great plans which his genius suggested is 
scarcely less remarkable than his sagacity. 
When resolved to strike a blow at Mysore, 
he was met by difficulties which ordinary 
minds would have deemed insuperable. He 
determined that they should be overcome, and 
they were overcome. The same determination 
of purpose — ^thesame unshrinking energy, are 
manifested in his transactions with Aicot, 
with Oude, with the peishwa, and indeed in 
all the principal acts of his government. 
Like all truly great men, he was not the slave 
of circumstances — ^he m.ade circumstances pro- 
mote his purposes. 

Eminent lalents are a blessing or a curse 
alike to their possessor and to the world, 
accoitling to the use made of them. Those of 
the Marquis Wellesley were invariably directed | 
to the highest and best ends — the promotion of 
peace, of the interests of the two countries 
with which he was connected, with one by 
birth, and with both by office — and to the 
happiness of mankind. He Laid in India the 
foundations of peace and increasing prosperity, 
and if the superstructure was not completed 
in accordance with the original design, the 
crime rests on the heads of others. 

It is not less remarkable than Laudable that 
a mind so vigorous and determined should, in 
the exercise of almost boundless power, have 
been kept in constant subjection to the dic- 
tates of justice. That he thus withstood the 
temptations of his position is a proof of the 


possession of moral strength proportioned to 
his intellectual ability. 

To his disinterestedness it is perhaps less 
necessary to advert, as the sordid vices are 
rarely associated with genins ; but the un- 
happy example of some of his predecessors 
justifies some notice of his purity in this 
respect. They girisped at weidth, with little 
re^d to the means by which it was to be 
acquired, or to the imputations which they 
! might incur. He on one extraordinary occa- 
sion recoiled firom the acceptance of a large 
sum tendered to him under circumshinces 
which would, to most minds, have appeared 
to justify its receipt^ but which were not such 
as could satisfy the sensitive honour which 
ever governed him. The king, in the exercise 
of his prerogative of disposing of prize, had 
determined to allot to the governor-general 
a hundred thousand pounds from the fruits of 
the capture of Seringapatam ; but the royal 
favour was declined, because he for whose 
benefit it was intended would not enrich him- 
self at the expense of the brave rrren whose 
swords had won for his and their country so 
noble a conquest. 

The same delicacy which led him to decline 
his sovereign's bounty was manifested, after his 
return to England, in his steady refusal to 
accept office, though repeatedly pressed upon 
him, so long as the malignant charges made 
against him were suspended over his head.' 
He held that a man against whom such impu- 
tations were afloat ought not to have place in 
his majesty’s councils. 'When they fell to the 
ground, be readily returned to the service of 
' his country. 

In describing the characters of great men, 
the speck of human infirmity, which is to be 
found in all, should not be passed over. The 
Marquis Wellesley was ambitious ; but his 
ambition sought gratification not in mere per- 
sonal aggrandizement, but in connecting his 
own fame with that of the land to which be 
belonged, and of the government which he 
administered — in the diffusion of sound and 
liberal knowledge, and the extension of the 
means of happiness among millions of men' 
who knew not his person, and some of them 
scarcely bis name. That name is, however, 
stamped for ever on their histoiy. The 
British government in India may p.a5S away ; 
its duration, as far as human means are con- 
cerned, will depend on the degree in which 
the policy of the Marquis Wellesley is main- 
tained or abandoned — but whatever its iate, 
or the length of its existence, the name and 
memory of the greatest statesman by whom it 
was ever administered ore imperishable. 
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Tiir. Mftrnuli OornwMUn nrfWr.tln In-lia, j.fr. 
pnrt'i! to niKviulf n, fnr nf I*. 

ctvWy, Ml Um wlvmUa^i-n {jAUKtl f't tU.- Ittiti-li 

(tiivi'ritinynl ly tlin r(l.’r^:y, wi'l i^^r- 

iixviinincu of liH |ifrt!rfx."'''r ; to frlAt th" 
ImndM liy wlilcii Iho MiiriiuU \Vrl|r.I<-y J-.vl 
connected Uio jtJcMi'r |iortfnn of llio fUUi of 
India wUli tlm Jlritidi i;ov»-mni'-nt j and to 
rrdneo tlisl govornniritl ff’in tlio jHiiUi-m of 
nrWlcr of llio dril5nl<’i of India, to lli*- tank of 
ono nmon;; manv r»|un?». Hi* i;rral 
to liavo had Ilufo ftfi'cl In ditninlil-.ti't; hlu/'a!, 
nnd ho entored tipon th*> ta’U tixfi.fo jdm with 
nn Mnerily nnd om'ti'y Avt.tUtyof a lu-tUroh- 
jccl. On thp lulof Anpnit, 1?05, ho 
to tho Court of Uircetort h>« arrival and a=- 
puinptiun of tho fuiictloni of Kovrrnnr.xrneral. 
On tin* oamo day (two dayA only aft^r hit land- 
ing) Ins mldrct'srd tho th-ori't CommUt<'p, cx- 
prcKulng great concern at fniding that the 
govensmenV of which he wa« tho h'-ad w»w 
“ nllll at war with llolicnr,'' nnd Muld " Innlly 
ho nMd to Ihj nl pcaco with Heindia.” With 
ruforonco to thin nt-alo of thlngH, th« gori-rnor- 
(•cncnil intimated that ho had determined to 
■cd iimwediately to the tipper province*, 
' -nler to avail Idmaelf of the cc-^ation of 
tnty opcralion!! caused hy tho rainy season, 
lo ciiilc.avoiir to tcmiinatu hy negotiation n 
wonlcat in which," tho Marquis CornwnUiaw.a* 
idcased to observe, " tho most brilliant mccess 
can afford us no coihl licnefit," It is not ne- 
cessary to pause in onlor to inquire wliat was 
tiio precise meaning attached hy tho wTiler to 
tho words last quoted, or whotlier in nny reni'o 
they were true with regard to tlm existing 
imsition of tho British interests, Tlic passage 
marks sufiicicntly the spirit in which the letter 
from which it is extracted was written; and 
not less strongly indic,atc.s tho naluro of the 
policy which, under instructions from home, 
the govonior-goncml proposed to ])iirsue. It 
is true that tho expression of his desire to ter- 
minnto the contest hy negotiation uvis nnalified 
hjr tho condilion.al words, " if it can be dono 
witiiout n iKicrifico of our hononr;” hut littlo 
importance could bo attached to this saving 
clause, when placed in juxtaposition with tho 
concluding words of tho govonior-goiiomrs 
letter, in wbiok ho declares tiuit tho continu- 
onco of "tlio contest" must involve tlm state 
“in pecuniary dinieullics which” it would 
“hardly ho able lo inirniount." Tho ivar iind 
undoubtedly, ns in all similar eases, heou al- 


trn-ii-ii vijlh r'.'.tid.-r.l l'. Ir-faj.-.jar'/ ad ht'an 
to ifiy '■ip,-; ft; -J f '•.•7 r.tAr.''!si 

difr.' idti's hv! 1.— .-t; tl-'. t-'it t '. 

tl.x n----.-i-.-fy f .cML'.r.'ur 

and tl.x d<-r^nc<r t-f tf.-* nili’-sil i!.!.-;r!*.4 &i 
hk'-’y t« l.-ai! t-> «'!^}» a f f ri-v.lnrrAs:- 

m»n! »};-■«!-! t-« if r.-- *, MVf-i-Ov'f, 

a nf IKb 

wliirh tl.-. Rf- I nf iha 

g.iVrri!->r.g.-n.-tM l'> t.xvx I'd l.lra t*'* 

rcpn-llifr v-ilh r.-ntxn-.pt. 

A iti'-nili fefi»r ih-. I'.it’! of tJ."* J-fsf-{cli 
CJi-mwiJtii'* f.t«* I'ti-'r t-> tf,-. (’.■"ic;';':- 

txx, h" a'!4r'--.--'l ta a e--r-.-n-f, ilaV'l nn 

th-rlvcr ii»-Ar lt.-.j Mi!-vt, in wh?-fs 1.' avcirrtt 
hli diitatit.Jic’.ina vrith tf." rtliting etatx t( 
atfaln at thr faurt.'* of th" f.'‘!s!jws a,*;-! th" 
ida't-*!i. Ill* ti'-w* v.'rrv stAi---! m';?# M brg'> 
In rommindcAll 'fi* hy his or-l-r t.i 

ihn rv!hl»-ntrt at iSio*." cntirt*. t*rt’''!;rl t’lci-, 
the f.'iMrtjl at Vrvins, had 1-orn e'>m}»‘)!rd V« 
anlm.vlvcri on run" of th" grc'i a’.cn-* r-'f- 
fered to prrv.iil und^r tl«- jv-;:«hwa** govern- 
inrnt, ai in tho-'e of alt oth'-r Dr-c-ntal (w- 
U-nt-atea; and he had rrpirt"d tn hi* own 
govi-rutncnt the reprveut.atl'iua vddeh he l-.vl 
inado, and the r»”>«lt<. It N unf:"Ci-"ary to 
wlvort to Ih'.' preri-'.- jwjinli of di-.cu*a:on, or 
to offer an oi'iniiin on them. Tl;" aff-dr »« rt-- 
frrrial tn only for the part'c'-" of showing tin* 
deliberately exprened j«'l,~meftt of the Mar- 
quU Cornwsllii on nn imjwitt-anl part of the 
imlicy of hi* prvdocri'*>ir, n:at opinion wat 
condi-mnatory. nm Marqnii ComwalU* h-ad 
arrived at nn n!;i' which entitled him tn rvp-rt. 
A large iKirt of hi* long life had lK:*'a pa*<e-! iji 
Urn discfiarge of Important military and poli- 
tical function^, and n portion of hi t experience 
had been gained in India. Yet ho coaid refer 
to the alliance with the p-;ishwa in tho folloiv- 
ing terms; — "It mu<t l«> in your recollection 
that during ^lanpii* ComwallisV former ad- 
ministration, his lortl-ihip, foreseeing tlm evils 
of iuixin.g in the Labyrinth of Mahratt-a politics 
nnd Mnhmtta contentions, seduh-usly avoided 
that sort of eonncction with tho jieidiwa’s 
government which was calculated to involve 
tho Corop-atiy in tho dititcuUlcs and crobarrays- 
ments of our actual situation; nnd that Ids 
loniship decidedly rejected distinct propovi’ 
cooveyetl through tho ch-anncl of Hurry P-: 
Phurkinh for a more intim-atc alliance -f 
that which w.as concluded by the convenf-i 
of 1702 . Tlic evils, however, which his I.-/!; 
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ship then Anticipated from such an alliance 
appear to his lordship to have been exceeded 
.by those Avhich have actually occurred under 
the operiition of the treaty of Bassein,' com- 
bined with the distracted condition of the 
peishwa’s dominions, and with the weakness 
and inefficiency of his highness’s administra- 
tion,” Tliese remarks vividly illustrate the 
spirit in which the Marquis Cornwallis's second 
Indian administration was to be conducted. 

The manner in which the Marquis Corn- 
wallis proposed to bring the war to an end, 
“without sacrifice of honour," was expounded 
by himself in a letter to Lord Lake. The 
principal obstacles, he observed, with regard 
to Scindia, were the detention of the British 
resident by that chief, and the refusal of the 
British government to deliver up Gwalior and 
Gohud. The governor-general had a ready 
mode of getting rid of these difiSculties. It 
was to surrender both points to Scindia — to 
g^ve him everything in dispute, to restore to 
him territoiy which the British government 
had. solemnly guaranteed to another, and to 
allow his right to exercise the discre'tion of 
choosing his own time for the release of the 
British residen( 7 — ^to dismiss his prisoners 
when he pleased, and not a moment sooner. 
"I am aware,” said the governor-general, “of 
the disadvantages of immediately relinquish- 
ing or even of compromising the demand which 
has been so repeatedly and so urgently made 
for the release of the British residency” — 
strange would it have been had he not been 
aware of them, and strange it was that an 
English nobleman, and an English soldier, 
should have perceived only the “disadvan- 
tages” of such a course, and have been blind 
to the disgrace which it involved. The gover- 
nor-general continues, “but I deem it proper 
to apprise your lordship that, as a mere point 
of honour" — although the “sacrifice” of 
“honour” was to be avoided — “I am disposed 
to compromise, or even to abandon, that de- 
mand, if it should ultimately prove to be the 
only obstacle to a satisfactory adjustment of 
afiairs with Dowlut Bao Scindia; and that I 
have hitherto been induced to support it (the 
demand), by the appiahension that the motives 
of such a concession might be misinterpreted, 
and tliat it might lead to demands on the part 
of Scindia with which wo could not comply 
without a sacrifice of dignity and interest 
incompatible with our- security, and thereby 
render still more difficult of attainment the 
desirable object of a general pacification.” In 
this extraoiffinaiy passage “a mere point of 
honour” is disposed of as summarily as though 
it were a claim to a fraction of a rupee, and 
the promise that no sacrifice in this respect 
should take place might be supposed to be for- 
gotten. 

i; For the surrender of Gwalior and Gohud 
the governor-general had a better apology. 
“With regard,” says he, “to the cession of 
Gwalior and Gohud, in my decided opinion, it 
is desirable to abandon our possession of the 


former and our connectioi' 
dependency of any refe; 
of difierences with Dowl., 
declaring such a course “ desn ^ 
nor-general must have meant desiRt.,..^^ 
government which he administered: 
this assumption be thus proceeds: “I have 
therefore no hesitation in resolving to transfer 
to Dowlut Bao Scindia the possession of that 
fortress and territoiy; securing, however, suit- 
able provision for the lana — an arrangement 
which, under actual circumstances, I am satis- 
fied is entirely consistent with our public 
faith.” The word “therefore” is important — 
it displays fully and nakedly the morality bf 
the proposed transaction. The governor-gene- 
ral first asserts that it is desirable — desirable 
to himself and bis government — ^to dissolve the 
connection subsisting between that govern- 
ment and a native prince — “therefore” he 
“has no hesitation”— such are his words — ^in 
resolving to give away to an enemy the terri- 
tory of that prince, territoiy which he enjoys 
under the protection of the British govern- 
ment, and which is secured to him (as fiir as a 
written instrument can be a security) by a 
solemn treaty. “ Under actual circumstances” 
— that is, with reference to the supposed con- 
venience of the arrangement, the governor- 
general is satisfied that such a transfer is 
entirely consistent with public faith! 

Equally impolitic and dishonourable was the 
course whiiffi the Marquis Cornwallis proposed 
to adopt towards the native princes beyond 
the Jumna with whom the British govern- 
ment had recently formed engagements. 
Those engagements he intended summarily to 
annul. There was a portion of territory lying 
to the southward and westward of Delhi, 
which the governor-general calculated would 
afibrd him the means ofcanying his views into 
effect with some semblance of regard to the 
claims of those who were to be deprived of the 
protection of the British government. A 
portion was to be assigned in jaghires to the 
inferior cbiefe who had joined the British 
cause ; the remainder to be divided in unequal 
proportions between the rajahs of Macheiy and 
Bhurtpore, on those chieftains relinquishing 
their alliance with the British government 
— a connection which, it is clear, they could 
not maintain, if the party contracting with 
them chose to withdraw from it. 

It is to be lamented that nearly the last 
official act of the Marquis Cornwallis’s life 
should have been the affixing his signature to 
a letter so injurious to bis character aa a 
statesman, and so imbued with false principles 
(of political morality. He was at an advanced 
age ; his health, which was not good when he 
Mt England) had gradually become worse 
under the influence of an enervating climate 
and of the bodily and mental fatigue imposed 
by the duties of his office, and on the 6th of 
October he drew his last breath at Ghazeepore, 
near Benares. 

Little remark will be necessary on the 
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ovilcd, liis policy ric ncuncr^J by j\otiionty j 
j tlie iKipnlar voice, ntnl inipraclinjcnt 
.,ktcnc<l ns tlic reward oj Iiis sen'icf*, tli'* 
rquis 'Wcllcsloy lived to ree Ids envmlc.s 
silenced. Ids policy vindicalcd, his per-.n 
honoured by marks of pnldic rcsjicct nnd 
{:ratitndc, nnd his fame, like n mifrlity river, 
continnnlly incrcasiiio in volume and strenjifh 
as the distance from its source was cxb-ndnl. 

On the death of the Marquis Cornwallis, 
the ofiicc of govcrnor-pcncral lics-olved provi- 
sionally on the first metnher of council. Sir 
Gcorpe Harlow. Tlie rsipidly sinl.inp smto of 
the Alnrqnis Cornn'nllis had for several days 
previously to Ids dentil indicated that the 
filial event could not he far dNtant, nnd a 
commnoicatlon to that cflcct reaching Calcutta, 
tiir George Barlow had dctcnidned to proceed 
to Benares, either to assist the Marquis Corn- 
wallis in tho conduct of the negotiations, if 
be should still survive, or undertake their 
entire charge in the event of ids death, lie 
was_ consequently on tho sjiot svhere his 
services were required witldn a few days 
after power .and life had departed from the 
Late governor-general. 


tii,n ivitti tUc priKC'-i in t!.e v;,-:(:i;r i-f t? ■- 
Jumna, and gave g's.-il n as ms a;.— .jest su-*!* .a 
which nan- fuaM h»sr rc-.t-t-'i I'-l 
tho'c d'-b-rmiti'-.i to he iir-m’ivrd hy anj arga- 
m-mts which were oppo <a! t.> iL-ir pt- 
ci-ivcd opinions. Afl<-r r. tve.-tio'; t-> 
rvprc«cn!.atioas on tiici.-nrfiti iikclv to malt 
from c*|vllirig the Mahrattai fr '(rt {lind ot.'.n. 
lyinl ].akc fai.l, “ I can i nly add to svi.at I 
have hcfirc laid t-n this rulij-ct my finn c »n- 
victioa that the maintenanirc of the strs'Ji.: 
lemndary v.e now svill ».»>« ca!!>'i.' tne 

Jlahralta nation to ahandou every iiic-a of 
attacking our provinces in tins quarter, » idea 
1 am fuUy p.Tiur.dtsl they never w-ill «!-i if 
they are permitted either to*po«^->--t territory in 
Iliudostan. or to employ theiraruiles against the 
petty cidefs nnd jaghiri-dars-’, who are sicclarisl 
iiidepemlefit (liut linvc not tho advantage of 
the Britt.-li protiartion), on llie wc<t side <d 
tiic Jumna.” The sLanger of the intended 
course leird Igiko illustratcsi hr referring to 
tile feuds snh'i-ting bctsvcca the diflereut 
cidcfii — feuds which liad been fostori’-l and 
encouraged by the Alaiinittas for tlieir own 
purposes. Lord Lgikc proceeded to show tho 
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importance of maintaming the Britishnuthority 
with a view to the suppression of the evils 
which the Mahrattas had aggravated, and the 
probability that in the course of time both 
princes and subjects would become sensible 
of the advantages of the peaceful habits imposed 
upon them. "The very contests," said he, 
“ that would immediately take place among 
the rajahs and chiefs when they were declared 
free of all control of the British government, 

. and at liberty to pursue the dictates of their 
own interests or ambition, would, I conceive, 
be attended with the worst consequences to 
the British government. These petty states 
would first quarrel with each other, and then 
call in the different native powers in their 
vicinity to their respective aid ; and large 
armies of irregulars would be contending upon 
the frontier of our most fertile provinces, 
against whose eventual excesses there would 
be no well-grounded security but a military 
force in a state of constant preparation.” In 
the minds of the inferior rajahs. Lord Lake 
declared that the mere proposal of withdraw- 
ing the British protection would produce the 
utmost alarm. They would regard it, be 
said, as a prelude to their being sacrificed to 
the object of obtaining peace with the Mah- 
rattas. On one point Lord Lake appears to 
have concurred with the governor-general : he 
thought that the weakness of the rana of 
Gohud warranted the abrogation of the treaty 
with him. It is remarkable that one who 
thought and felt so justly on other points of 
a similar description, should on this have failed 
to reach a conclusion consistent with that at i 
which be arrived in other cases. He was 
satisfied, he affirmed, that nothing less thau 
" the ffirect operation of British authority” 
would ever place Gohud in a atuation “ to 
meet those expectations which were formed 
at the conclusion of the treaty with its pre- 
sent ruler.” This language is so vague, 
that it is impossible to determine whether 
the commander-in-chief was prepared in this I 
instance to defend a violation of faith or not. 

I The treaty itself was the standard of the luna’s 
obligations, not any expectations that might 
f have been formed at the time of its conclusion. 
If the direct operation of British authority 
were necessary to compel the tana to fulfil his 
obligations, only one reason can be suggested 
for its refusal — that irreconcilable prejudice 
which dictated that nothing within India 
should be done by British authority which it 
were possible to avoid. Independently of this 
single error relating to the rana of Gohud, the 
letter of Lord Lake is alike sound in its 
political views and admirable for the high and 
honourable feeling by which it is pervaded. 
Putting out of view the brilliant military 
services oi Lord Lake, and calling to mind 
only his endeavours to 6.-ive the British 
character in India from the shame which was 
about to fall upon it, his name should ever be 
held by bis countrymen in grateful and honour- 
able remembrance. 


I The letter of the conimander-in-chief bore 
date the 6th of October, the day following 
[that on which the Marquis. Cornwallis died. 
'The task of deciding on its arguments and 
suggestions consequently devolved on Sir 
^George Barlow, whose answer to the repre- 
sentations of Lord Lake is dated the 20 th of 
the same month. It avowed his resolution! 
"to maintain the general principles of policy/ 
by which the late governor-general deemed id 
proper to accomplish a general plan of arrange-/ 
'ment with respect to the chieftains and the 
territories on the west of the Jumna.” It might 
i have been doubted whether the course of tbe 
new governor-general were not the result ol 
regard for the views of his predecessor, or for 
the judgment of some higher authority ; but 
he was careful to divest his motives of all 
ambigpiity, and to vindicate his claim to a 
portion of tbe glory which was to result from 
a persevering disregard to the oblig^ations of 
treaties. ‘ ‘ This resolution, "said he — the reso- 
lution just quoted — “is founded, not only 
upon my knowledge of the entire conformity 
of those general principles to the provisions of 
the legiskture and to the orders of the honour- 
able Court of Directors, but also upon my 
conviction of their expediency with a view to 
the permanent establishment of the British 
interests in India.” Erom the enunciation 
of his own views. Sir George Barlow pro- 
ceeded, through some intermediate discussion, 
to impugn those of Lord Lake, which ap- 
peared to him "to involve the necessify of 
maintaining the principal .part of our terri- 
torial possessions on the west of the Jumna, 
and of establishing our control over the several 
states of Hindostan, -with a view to preclude 
the occurrence of those disorders and conten- 
tions which" the commander-in-chief "con- 
sidered to be calculated to endanger tbe tran- 
quillity and security of” the British territory 
"in the Doab. Such a system of control,” 
argued Sir George Barlow, " must in its nature 
be progressive, and must ultimately tend to .a 
system of univeiaal dominion. I am of 
opinion,” be continued, "that we must de- 
rive our security either from the establish- 
ment of a controlling power and influence over 
all the states of India, or from the certain 
operation of contending and irreconcilable in- 
terests among the states whose independence 
will admit of the prosecution of their indi- 
vidual views of rapine, encroachment, and am- 
bition, combined with a ^stematic plan of 
internal defence, such as has been uniformly 
contemplated by this government.” This sys- 
tematic plan for securing the British frontier. 
Sir George afterwards explains to be the estab- 
lishment of a connected chain of forts along 
the Jumna. He then returns to the favourite 
feature of his ^stem, and expresses a hope 
that Lord Lake will prolxibly concur with him 
in thinking that, with such a barrier, "the 
British possessions in the Doab will derive 
additional security from the contests-'’*' tho 
neighbouring states.” ■ ' ’ 
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Having thus Laid down Iho ^neral princi- 
ples of his policy, Sir George Barlow enters 
upon a discussion of the claims of the parties 
to the west of the Jumna, whom it was 
intended to abandon. "With regard to tho 
engagements which jour lordship has stated as 
subsisting between tho British government 
and the several descriptions of persons enume- 
rated in your lordship’s despatch of tho Cth of 
October, it appears to me that tho obligation of 
a considerable proportion of those engagements 
necessarily depends upon tho supposition that 
it was the intention of the British government 
to maintain its authority and control over tho 
bulk of the territories on the west of tho 
Jumna, ceded by Dowlut Rao Scindia. If the 
British government is at liberty to surrender 
its possessions to the west of the Jumna, tho 
obligation to protect the zemindars and jaghire- 
dars established within those possessions, or 
immediately dependent upon them, can bo con- 
sidered to exist no longer than whilo tlie 
British government deems it expedient to main- 
tain its authority over those territories. As 
far, therefore, as regards that description of 
persons, the true question appears to be, 
whether we are compelled by the nature of 
our engagements to maintain possession of 
the territories in question.” Such is the 
casuistry 1^ which Sir George Barlow arrived 
at the conclusion which it was his object to 
reach. He admitted, however, that he did 
not intend it to apply to chiefs to whom the 
British government was pledged to make pecu- 
niary or territorial assignments; and these 
persons he proposed to provide for by jaghires 
in a portion of tbe territoiy on tbe west of the 
Jumna which was to be' retained. But the 
true question was not, as Sir George Barlow 
.< -ated, whether the British government 
compelled to maintain possession of 
’ territories in question ; but whether, by 
i.-'oning possession, it could at the same 
. iR forms^y abandon to min those who, under 
' a reliance on its power and' character, had 
committed themselves to its protection. 

' It is no agreeable task to pursue the sophistry 
of expediency through its entangled course — 
it is not more grateful to record the acts which 
presumed convenience dictated at the expense 
of justice and honour. The British govern- 
ment being prepared to indulge Scindia to the 
utmost extent of his demands, no impediment 
could exist to the establishment of what was 
to be called peace. Colonel Malcolm was in- 
trasted with the duty of negotiating a treaty 
with Scindia, and on the 23rd of November 
his labours were successfully brought to a 
close. The defensive alliance was not renewed 
— ^the Marquis Cornwallis, in conformity •with 
tbe general tenor of bis policy, had expressed 
his determination to be rid of it — but eveiy 
part of the former treaty of peace, with the 
exception of such parts as might be altered 
by the new treaty, was to remain in force. 
Gwalior and Gohud were transferred to Scindia 
out of " considerations of fiaendship.” Scindia, 
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on his part, relinquished .all clsiima to tho pen- 
sions previously gr.anted to dlflcrcnt oiliccrs of 
bis court, from tho 31st of December, up to 
which period tho Comp.any undertook to pay 
them, subject to deduction on -various grounds, 
and among them tho plunder of the British 
residency. Tho Company also agreed to pay 
to Scindia a porson.al nllowanco of four lacs 
.‘innunlly, and to assign, 'witliin their territo- 
ries in Hindoston, a jaghire of two lacs per 
annum to tho chieftoin^ wife, and another of 
one lac to his daugliter. Tho Cbumbul w.as to 
bo tho general boundary between the territo- 
lies of tho contracting parties ; .and tho Com- 
pany engaged to form no treaties with tho 
rajahs of Oudepore and Jondporo, and other 
chiefs tributary to Scindia in Malwa, Mew.ar, 
orMerwar, and in no instance to interfere witli 
tho settlement which Scindia might make with 
those chiefs. The Comp.any were not to return 
to Holkar .any of his family possessions in tho 
province of Malwa avhich might have been 
taken by Scindia. Tho two chiefs were to 
arrange ns they pleased tho claims of Holkar 
to tribute or territory north of tho Tapteoand 
south of tho Cliumbnl, and tbe British govern- 
ment was not to interfere. Tiie most extra- 
ordimaiy article of tbe irc.aty was one by which 
ScindLa agreed never to .admit Shirzee R.ao to 
bis councils, or to any public employment 
under his government. Tho British constitu- 
tion regards tho sovereign ns irresponsible, and 
visits all delinquency in the conduct of public 
affairs upon the minister ; but the application 
of such a principle between states was proba- 
bly made for the first time in this insbincc. 
By a formal article in a treaty, to proscribe 
the employment of any particular indmdual 
might be thought unworthy of any govern- 
ment — it was especially unworthy such a 
government as tb.at of Great Britain' in India. 
At this time, however, all the acts of that 
government were characteriz.ed by pettiness. 
With all its concessions, tbe treaty did not 
go quite far enough to please Sir George B.ar- 
!low, and, in transmitting its ratification, he 
annexed certain declaratory articles, intended 
to carry out his favourite object of releasing 
the British government from tbe obligation of 
keeping iaith -with its weak allies, some of 
whom might have been saved by the operation 
of tbe boundary article •without explanation. 

I Lord Lake deferred the transmission of the 
declaratory articles to Scindia, and remon- 
strated, but in vain. The governor-general 
replied, that great attention was due to the 
long experience of Lord Lake, and evinced his 
respect for it by immediately forwarding to 
Scindia tbe articles against which Lord I^e 
had appealed. 

While tbe negotiation with Scindia was in- 
progress. Lord Lake had been engaged in fol- 
lowing the flight of Holkar into the Punjab ; 
where, disappointed in the hope of obtaining 
assistance from the Sikhs, and reduced to the 
last extremily, the eager desire of the British 
government for peace worked most opportunely 
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Irtliisrcscttc from entire ilcslnK'Sion. A treaty w.as diiqwscd to give them, and Iio rcpc.atcdl; 
w.as concinded, tiy which Jlolkar ronnnnced all and prcsaingly urged the claims of the raj.ah 
right to the diclricla of Took It.amjwora, to protection. Eut the governor-general, who, 
lihoondee, and placca north of the Chumbul. it is clc-nr, thought that, political afTairs aro 
Hie Company agreed not to inlerferc routh of cxcc]>tc<l from the obligations of ordinary 
that river, and to restore at the end of a spec!- morality, was not to bo moved by so visionary 
tied term certain forts and districts belonging a feeling .as regard to past services, .and tho 
to Iloik.ar in the Deccan, llolkar.w.as not to raj.ah of Dhoondcc received ecntcnco accord- 
entertain any Europc.ans in his service, and bo ingly. TIio ca.so of tho rajah of Jeyporo was 
was further restricted from employing Sliirzcc not precisely similar. Under the inilucnco of 
Ibao, whose ii.amo seems to have been a con- terror, produced by tho approach of Holkar, 
slant source of terror to tho British govern- ho had swoved from fidelity ; but lio had 
monl of that pcrio<l. Here, again, tho policy returned to his duly, had rendered good ecr- 
of Sir George Barlow received addition.alillus- vice to tho nimy of GencralJoncs, and had 
trntion. He h.ad been desirous of transferring received tho most solemn assurances that his 
the districts of Tonk Bampoora to Scindi.a, in failure would bo forgotten, and tho protection 
place of tho pension of four lacs secured to of tho British government continued. In 
that chieftain hy the late treaty. One inotivo favour of this princo Lord Lake laboured 
to tbc intended cession originated in the cir- with the real which he inv.ariab1y displayed 
cumstnneo of tho district haring belonged to in endeavouring to save the British govern- 
Holkar, and the consequent cx|K‘Ctation of the racnl from tho disgrace which a timid and 
governor-general that an additional cause of unprincipled policy was bringing upon it. 
dispute between the two chieftains arouhl thus But Sir George Barlow resolved, not only that 
be furnished, tending to promote his favourite the alliance with the rajah of Jcyporc should 
object of keeping native elates at a\-ar for the ho dissolved, but that tho dissolution should 
Ix-tiofit of the English govunimcnt. But tho be immediate ; and for this characloristic 
hope of obtaining .Srindia's consent failed, and re.ason — the territories of tho rajah of Joyporc 
the governor-general was in a state of pitiablo lay on Holkar’s returning route ; the goa-ernor- 
aiixiety as to the dispos-al of tho troubIc.somc general thought, aa’ith much rc.ason, that tho 
acquisitions. No stato or chief, he appro- frcclxiotcr might bo tempted to commit somo 
bended, would bake them ns a free gift avithont excess in pas.dng them. If tho alliance con- 
a gu.arnntcc from the British government, and tinned, the British government would he 
there appeared no choice hut to pvo such a obliged to bake notice of any outrage ; if it 
gawrontc-e or to keep tbeni. Ncillior of these aa*ere jiroviously dissolved, tlio obIig.ation aa'as 
courses suited the policy of Sir Gcoigo Barloaa- ; at an end. W ell might an agent of the rajah, 
and not kiioaving avh.at to do avith tho surren- in a conference willi I.<ord L.akc, indignantly 
dcrvil districts, lie dctcrmiiK-d to gia'o them exclaim, that tho English governmont, in thi.s 
1j.ack to Holk.ar arithout nil}' kind of considcra- insbanco, iiindo its Jaitli BUbsorvient to its con- 
tion in -return. This avas cireclcd by a dccln- vcnienco. 

ratory article, reciting — not that .Sir George Sir George Barlow had now cficctcd iiaariy 
Barloav bad in a'.ain sought to transfer the dis- nil that bad been contemplated by his pre- 
tricU to Scindia, and that no ono else avould dccc'-'.sor and Iiimsclf, in tho avny of diminisb- 
bako them without a guarantee, hut that it iug tho power mid iiiflociico of the British 
av.as understood that tho nuiiarajah ntbaclicd goa'cmmontiii India. Tho defensive alliances 
great v.alue to them, and that tho relations of with Bhurtporc and M.achcty remained to bo 
amity being happily rcstoixal, tho British go- dealt with, and LonI Lnko w.as instructed to 
vernment w.as desirous of gratifyingtho wishes open a negotiation for tho purpose of dcbaching 
of tho maharajah to tho grc.atcst practicable thorn from tlicir British ally. In conformity 
extent consistent with equity — a word most with tlio plan of tlio Marquis Cornn-allis, tbeso 
itifclicilously chosen with rcfcrcnco to tho princes wore to bo tempted to renounce their 
policy then jmrsued. Lord Lake .again re- British connection by the offer of a considcr- 
iiionstratcd, and with tho 8.amo eucccss that able .accession of territory. Lord Lake, not 
li.ad attended his foimcr represenbations. dispirited by former repulses, onco more re- 
Amoiig the persons racrificedhy tho "equity” sorted to expostulations, and for tlio first timo 
of Sir George Barlow arcro tho rajahs of his remonstrances produced some efiect. The 
Bhoondcc and .Teyporo. Tho conduct of the governor-gcnoral, in his conversion from tho 
former, from tho commencement of his con- creed of tho Marquis 'Wellesley to that of tho 
ncction avith tho British government, had been Marquis Cornwallis, had displayed grc.at npti- 
uiidca'ialingly friendly and faithful. His tudo for transition; but in adhering to tho 
fidelity had been tested during tho retreat of vioaa's which he professed at any particular 
Colonel Monson, and ho had on that unfor- moment, he invariably manifested a degree of 
tiinato occasion rendered aid that avas both doggedness' not less renuirkable. In this 
timely and T.aluahlo. By this conduct ho had spirit he did not admit that the representa- 
incurred tho implncahlo hatred of Holkar. tions of tho comni.andordn-chief had oli.-uiged 
Lord Lake justly considered that tho Bcrviccs his opinion, but ho ednsontod to postpone 
and tbc d.anger3 of this faithful ally merited acting upon it till a future period. Tho 
more consideration than Sir Gcotgo Barlow motives to this stop aro not easily discover- 

V.'' \ 
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aide ; nor, indeetl, can any Talid reason belfeeling of respect for ltd people wto, vrrttJn 
a?=5oned for the great delicacy shotni to the - the compass of a veiy hrief period, hare, as if 
clai^ ofthe rajahs of Bhnrtpore and Jlacheiy’by enchantment, become masters of an empire 
m comparison -with those of the rajahs of- splendid beyond comparison orith any other 
Ehoondee and Jeypore- IVliy were the en-iererheld in a condition of dependenty by a 
gagements of the "British -Bilh the latter trrolforeign state. "Sief, rdth all the allorrances 
prmces dissolved svithont ceremony, srhile the) that must be tirade on the gronnds of selfish- 
abrogation of similar engagements ■with the! ness, habit, admiration, and fear, it mast not 
former two -were to be the sntgect of nego-|ba supposed that natives always looi on the 
tiation! Only one solntion presents itself: existing state of things vrilh entire atisfaction. 
the rajahs of Bboondee and Jeypore were It is not ea.^ for the 3Iahometan to forget 
weak ; those of Bhnrtpore and Machery com- that, very recently, men of his own race and 
paratively strong. creed rvielded the sceptre which is now trans- 

Tbns did Sir George Barlow tranquillize ferred to Christian ; and though the 
India. Lord Lake spent the year 1€05 in passive character of the Hindoo, and the 
completing the n^otiaiions -with which he ^rangement from political power consequent 
Lad beOT intrnsted, and in making vaiicns upon the previous snbjagalioa of his country, 
necessary military arrangements. Early in may generally be sumcifint to preclnde him 
the following year be qnitted India, leaving from meditating schemes of conquest and 
behind him a reputation for adventurons reprisal, he is under the infinence of other 
vdour aud h^h feeling which will not be feelings little calculated to promote military 
forgotten- It would not be proper to antid- snbordinatioa or to secure military fidelity, 
pate results ly any observations in this place The pride of caste, and the bigoted attacb- 
on the efiects of the policy which that gallant ment with which the Hindoo clings to an 
officer so strennonsly, though, for the in<Kt nnsodal superstition which interferes ■with 
part, so unsuceessfnlly opposed ; this trill be almost every action of daily life, have a direct 
displayed hereafter. The aspect of the period tendency to foster habits which in Europe 
under review is snffidently dark to need no roust be regarded as altogether inconsistent 
aggravation from a premature view of the with the character or a soldier. Between an 
future. Ender the 31adta3 irresideniy events army composed of Hindoos and 3Iahometans, 
occurred soon after Sir Gteorge Barlow’s -pad- and the Europeans who command them, there 
fication, which, thongh uni mpor tant if re- can be bnt little community of feding. Dif- 
gaided with reference merely to their extent, fering as they do in conntiy, in religious 
derived consequence from the alarm which beliel^ in hamts of life, in form and com- 
they were calcnlated to create in relation to plezion, thqy have not even the bond of a 
the instrument ly which Great Britain had common tongue ; the European officers gene- 
enljected a great part of India to its sway, rally possessing but a slender knowledge of 
and by which its conquests were to be main- the languages of the men under their com- 
tained. mand, and the men no knowled^ at all of 

The e xtr a ord inary feci, that England main- the language of tbdr officers. The elements of 
tains her empire in the East piindpaDyly discontent are, therefore, suSdently powerful, 
:ans of a native anny, renders the connec- while the means of allaying it are small ; and 
■ between the ruling powers and the rnili- it is obvious that, in an army eo constitute^’ 
'j one of extreme delicacy. One great vigilance must never for a moment bex>er- 
jiuL of reliance, which is afibided ly almost mitted to slumber. This important truth can 
eveay other army, is wanting in that of India, never be lost sight of without endangering the 
The pride of country oSers one of the best safety of the Britidi donnnion in TT»i--gj and, 
securities for the fidelity of the soldier, and iy consequence, the well-being of th«» people 
all judicious commanders are well aware of commiltM to its care. 

the imporianee of prserring it unimpaired. - These refiections are suggested ly fie facts 
In India the case is di&rent. The national which it is now necessary to relate, frets 
feeling of the troops can aSbrd no ground of which at the time excited no inconsiderable 
confidence ; whatever portion of this quality alarm both in India and at home, and which 
they may happen to posses^ must operate to are recorded in characters of blood. 
the prgndice of their rulers. The men who In the spring of 1S03, gmptoms of insub- 
govera India are not natives of India, ordination were mauifeted ly a part of the 
stiangeis to the soil command the obeffience troops under the preridenty. They seem 
of Its sons; and if national pride entered scarcely to have exmted the degree of atten- 
Jargely into the chaiaefer of the natives, that tion which they called for; and at the vety 
obrfieuce, if yielded at all, would be yielded moment when the authorities were congratu- 
reluctantly. Generally, in India, this feeling -lating themselves upon entire suppress- 
is anything bnt strong ; and its place is sap- lion, the fortress of "Vellore became a scene of 
plied ly a sense of the benefits derived by the j open mutiny and ferocious massacre, 
individual from the mainteaance of the Euro-i The ostensible ca'use of the disturbanes was 
pean supremacy, and' by a powerful instinct -a partial change in the dress of the troops, 
of obedience, combined vrita a somewhat in-'Theold turban had been thought inconTenieot, 
deSuitc, and perhaps almost snper£tit:o23;and it was propesed to replace it ly one 
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lighter, nnd better adtipted to tbe military 
character. The .alteration w.as recommended 
by two officers of long experience in the 
Company’s service, was E.anctioned by the 
commandcr-in-chief. Sir John Cradock, and 
finally was submitted to tbe governor. Lord 
William Bentinck — that nobleman having sno- 
ceeded Lord Clive, who ha*d retired under 
feelings of disgust. The governor not only 
approved, but ordered the new turban to be 
adopted by a corps of fencibles under his own 
especial command. The use of this turban, 
however, either actually violated the prejudices 
of the men, or w.as seized upon by designing 
agitators as affording the means of exciting 
disaffection to the European authorities. Acts 
of insubordination occurred, connected with 
.an .alleged reluctance to the adoption of the 
new turb.an. Ifeglected for a time, it at 
length bec.ame impossible to avoid noticing 
them. They were confined princip.ally to two 
b,attalions of different regiments — one of them 
stationed at Vellore, the other at 'W’allajahbad. 
Tlie irreguliirities were more general, as well 
as more marked, in the battiilion stationed in 
the former place ; .and when they attracted 
attention, it was deemed inexpedient to suffer 
the battalion to remain there. It was ac- 
cordingly ordered to proceed to the presidency, 
where a court-martial was assembled for the 
trial of two men, whose conduct 'had been 
especially reprehensible. They were con- 
victed, and sentenced to corporal punishment. 
At Wallajabbad, a native soubahdiir, who had 
been guilty of apparent connivance at the dis- 
orderly proceeffings which had taken place, 
was summarily dismissed from the service, 
and, on the recommendation of the commander 
at that station, three compiinies of European 
troops were marched thither from Poona- 
mallee. The intimations of disorder now 
appeared to subside at both places. The com- 
manding officer of the battalion stationed at 
Vellore reported it to be in as perfect a state 
of discipline as any other native corps on the 
establishment. At Wallajahbad subordination 
appe.ared to be entirely restored. A general 
order had been prepared, for the pui'pose of j 
removing any apprehensions which the native 
troops might entertain as to future interference 
with their religious prejudices ; but the ap- 
parent calm lulled the authorities into a per- 
suasion of securily, and it was deemed judicious 
to suspend the publication of the order. 

The seeming tranquillity was deceitful. The 
* assurance of the re-establisment of discipline 
at Vellore, conveyed from that station to the 
commander-in-chief, and by him forwarded to 


sLaughtcr. The .attack was totally unexpected, 
and consequently no preparations had been 
made for resisting, it. The hour chosen by the 
conspirators, two o’clock in the morning, was 
well adapted to their murderous intentions, 
the execution of them being aided by darkness, 
and by the fact of a considerable portion of 
their destined victims being' asleep. But, 
notwithstanding all these unfavourable cir- 
cumstiinces, the British troops did not dis- 
honour their conntiy. For a considerable 
time they maint.ained possession of the b<arr 
racks, exposed to a heavy fire from their 
assailants. When this position became no 
longer tenable, a part of the garrison effected 
their escape to the ramparts of the fortress, 
where they estiiblished themselves, and of 
which they retained possession for several 
hours after all the officers of the corps had 
been killed or di8.abled, and after their ammu- 
nition had been entirely exhausted. 

About four hours after the commencement 
of the attack, intelligence of it was received 
by Colonel Gillespie, at the cantonment of 
Arcot, a distance of about sixteen miles, and 
that officer immediately put in motion the 
greater part of the troops at his disposal, con- 
sisting of the 19th regiment of dragoons and 
some native cavalry, of the strength of about 
four hundred and fifty men. Putting himself 
at the head of one squadron of dragoons and a 
troop of native cavalry, he proceeded with the 
greatest celerity to Vellore, le.aving the re- 
mainder of the troops to follow 'with the guns 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Kennedy. On his 
arrival. Colonel Gillespie effected a junction 
'with the gallant residue of the 69th ; but it 
was found impracticable to obtain any de£sve 
advantage over the insurgents until 
of the remainder of the detachmeu't. 'wHch 
reached Vellore about ten o’clock. m-n 
object then was to reduce the z^ri. Tbs 
mutineers directed their powerih! rzrrx to tie 
defence of the interior gate^ asL az tie arr i val 
of the guns, it was resolvai rhst 
be directed to blo-wing it czsz. ursparatcry 
a charge of the cavalry, fcya ebar^s 

of the remnant of uxiiirtcep=rsrcar 

command of Colonel GZsvue. These deasurs 
were exeentedvriti: gr si g ra dI tKgaiidbraTgy:. 
The gatewa3forsseiTC«;^Kie£reefiherins= 
a combined atfedi: cy die Zmrcfear. 
the native csnUj which 

made in fie see cc a .•srere fire, esief : 

nrrtf T 




ritie®. Ahcca sSree hsuf.-eri 

mctzzses kC hr. tis utrjuix, .vihvr'd'r 


the government, reached the presidency on the icurder wsr* urufie trisfires hr ~'r 

10th of July, and, on the same day, tbe | in 

I mufinv 


smouldering embers of sedition and mnthy^ 

burst into a flame. Early in the morning of isssraus anu'.tm.tej cue ' 
that day, the native troops rose against tLe'shrieer. ‘ 

Europe.an part of the garrison, consisting cf- xar direst ^ 

two companies of his Majesty’s 69th ' ceZy icidiin. htr-msr 

whom, with every other European witifr ears ; tiie I'dirifcnra 
their reach, they doomed to indisrtirtir-g^' \l ./ ' 
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■vrere by seasonable and salutary precautions 
suppressed. In some instances tbe murderous 
proceedings at Ydlore impressed tbe com- 
manding officers at other stations with such 
an undue degree of apprehension^ as to lead 
them to disarm their natire troops without 
snffident cause — an unreasonable suspicion 
thus succeeding to an unre.asonable confidence. 
Indeed, the European officers seem generally 
to hare taken but small pains to inform them- 
selves of the feelings and dispodtions of the 
native troops. Iiooking at the events which 
preceded tbe unhappy affiiir at Yellore, it 
seems imposable to avoid feding surprise at 
the unconsciousness and security displayed by 
the European authorities up to the moment of 
the frightful explosion. No apprehension ap- 
pears to have been entertained, although the 
massacre was preceded by circumstances abun- 
dantly sufficient to justify the feeling, and 
though the approaching danger was not left 
to be inferred from circumstances. Positive 
testimony as to the treacherous intentions of 
the native troops was tendered, but, unfortu- 
nately, treated with disregard and contempt. 

Amidst the disgusting exhibition of almost 
universal treachery, a solitary instance of 
fidelity to the mling powers occurred, and the 
name of MnstaphaBeg deserves on this account 
to be recorded. This man, who had become 
acquainted with a part, if not the whole, of 
the designs of the conspirators, proceeded on 
the xfight of the 16th of June to the honse of 
one of the officers of the garrison, and there 
stated that tbe IVIusstdmans of the battalion 
had united to attack the Ixarracks, and kill all 
the Europeans, on account of the turban. 
Tlie course taken upon this occasion by the 
officer to whom the communication was made, 
was certainly, under the circumstances, an ex- 
. . traordinaiy one : he referred the matter to the 
■ -tire officers, and they reported that no 
'-.vlion existed to tbe use of the turhan. 

of the parties implicated admitted having 
d certain expressions attributed to him, but 
^.■ive them an interpretation which rendered 
them harmless; and the evidence of tbe in- 
formant was alleged to be unworthy of credit 
— ^first, on the ground of general bad character ; 
and secondly, becKiuse he lahonred under tbe 
infirmity of madness. The charge of h.abitual 
drunkenness, which was brought against Mus- 
tapha Beg, was certainly not sufficient to war- 
rant' the rejection of his evidence without 
further inquiry ; and the imputation of mad- 
ness appears never to have been thought of 
before, but to have been fabricated at tbe 
moment for the especial purpose of destroying 
the force of his testimony. That it should 
h.ave obtained the implicit belief and acqui- 
escence of the European officer in command is 
inexplicable upon any reasonable gronnds. ; 
The men who made the charge had a direct 
interest in establishing it — something more, 
therefore, than mere assertion was requisite 
before it conld reasonably be credited ; yet no 
> evidence that Mustapha Beg bad ever previ- 
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ously displayed ^mptoms of insanity seems to 
have been afforded, or even required. His 
story was at once rejected as the effusion of a 
distempered mind, and thus success was in- 
sured to the atrocious design, which a reason- 
able caution might have frustrated. The 
degree of information possessed by Mustapha 
Beg has been the subject of question. It has 
been said that he knew much more than he 
avowed ; that he was, in fact, acquainted with 
the entire plans and objects of the conspirators, 
and studiously conce.aled a part of them . This 
m.ay be tme^ inasmuch as, in most cases, it is 
nearly impossible for any degree of l.abonr or 
ingenuity to draw fium a native witness “the 
whole troth but it must be remembered 
that this ch.arge rests upon testimony in no 
: way preferable to that of Mustapha ]^g him- 
self; and, if well founded, the fact of the 
informer concealing a part of what he knew, 
cannot justify the unaccounffible inattention 
displayed towards that which he revealed. 

The communication made by Mustapha Beg 
was disregarded, and the mass.acre of Vellore 
followed. This event, in connection with the 
insubordination displayed at other stations, 
demanded carefnl and minute inquiry as to 
the cause. Tlie gre.atest confidence had been 
reposed in the native troops ; that confidence 
had been continued even after much had 
occurred which ought to have shaken it ; but 
the disaffection of a p.art of -the troops was no 
longer matter of mere report or mere suspicion 
— ^it bad been manifesto too plainly and too 
terribly to admit of denutl or of doubt. The 
government, therefore, now commenced the 
business of inquiry in earnest. 

From tbe national characteristics of the 
native troops, it must be always a work of 
some difficulty to trace their actions and im- 
pressions to their genuine origin. The ob- 
noxious turban was put forward as the main 
ground of dissatisfiiction, combined with some 
orders which had been recently issued, by 
winch the men, when on duty, were forbidden 
to wear on their faces certain marks of caste, 
and were required to trim their beards in a 
uniform manner. It nppe.aTS that the latter 
regulations were not altogether new : they had 
been enforced in certain regiments and ne- 
glected in others, and the orders only required 
a general conformity to' practices whidi had 
for some time been partially adopted. Tbe 
objection to the new turban (as fiir as any sin- 
cere objection was felt at all) lay principally 
with the Mahometans, who thonght themselves 
degraded by being required to wear anything 
approaching in appearance to a European 
hat. The restrictions in regard to marks of 
caste were applicable to the Hindoos ; but the 
regulations relating to the beard seem to have 
been obnoxious to both classes. As the two 
officers by whose recommendation the regu- 
lations were adopted had been long in the 
Company’s service, it may seem that they 
ought to have been better acquainted with 
the feelings and prejudices of the native troops 
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than to li.avo risked the affections of the army, 
and the consequent safety of the British; 
dominion, upon a point so perfectly trifling as 
a change of dress. As far, ho^i'ever, as the 
turb.*in is concerned, it is but justice to those 
officers to state, that they appear to have had 
little re.ason to apprehend any opposition to ; 
its introduction, and still less to anticipate the 
criminal excesses for which it afforded a pretext. 
The proposed change was long a miitter of 
publicity. In the first instance, three turbans 
were made, and three men — one of them a 
Mahometan — wore them at the presidency for 
inspection. These men declared that they 
preferred them to the old ones. The pattern 
turbans were afterwards publicly exhibited at 
the adjutant-general’s office, where they were 
seen by officers and men of all ranks and 
classes. The new turban bore a near resem- 
blance to that which had been long worn by 
one of the b.attalions of native infantry; in 
another regiment, one of the battalions wore 
.a turban little differing from a Scottish bonnet, 
and turbans not very dissimilar were in use in 
various regiments. With such precedents, it 
might have been presumed that no resistance 
would hare been offered to an innovation cal- 
culated materially to promote the comfort of 
the men. On the other points, it is not per- 
haps easy to acquit the framers of the regu- 
lation of having somewhat noshly impaired the 
real efficiency of the army, from an over- 
anxious desire to improve its appearance. The 
Hindoos are, of all people upon the earth, the 
most alive to any interference with their 
superstitions observ<ances. This fiict must have 
been familiar to officers of so much experience 
as those who'proposed the offensive orders ; and 
to outrage the feelings of the troops for no 
better purpose than to render their appesir- 
ance more agreeable to the eye of military 
taste, was ill-advised and imprudent. Yet, 
though this gave considerable offence — and, 
if the prejudices of the Hindoos are to be re- 
spected, the feeling of offence was not unwar- 
ranted — ^it was not the main cause of the 
mutiny ; for it appears that few of the Hindoos 
joined in it except by the instigation of the 
Mahometans. The latter class were every- 
where the promoters of the disturbances, and 
it remains to be seen by what motives they 
were actuated. 

The Mahometans objected to the new turban, 
and this led the Hindoos to dwell upon their 
own grievances; but the turban itself was but 
a pretext, artfully used by the emissaries of 
those hostile to the British sway, to excite dis- 
content and rebellion. The native officers, 
both before and after the occurrences at Vellore, 
declared that there was nothing in the new 
turban inconsistent with the laws and usages 
of their religion, or in any way degrading to 
those who were required to wear it; and the 
chief conspirator at Vellore, a few days previ- 
ously to the insurrection, being questioned by 
his commanding officer as to the existence of 
dissatisfaction, offemd, in the presence of the 


other native officers, to place the Koran on his 
head and swear that there w.as none, and that 
the whole corps were prepared to wear the 
turban. The feeling against it was certainly 
far from universal; for, in many instances, 
much alacrity was shown in adopting it ; and, 
after the mutiny, some corps requested per- 
mission to wear it as a testimony of their un- 
shaken fidelity. Something, indeed, must be 
allowed for the habitual dissimulation which is 
one of the national characteristics ; but all the 
evidence tends to show that, had no political 
causes intervened, the change would have been 
effected as quietly as others had been which 
in themselves were more likely to give offence. 
But Vellore was, at that time, the seat of deep 
and dark intrigues, directed to the destruction 
of the British government and the elevation 
of a Mahometan sovereignly upon its ruins. 
The fortress of Vellore was the residence of 
the sons of Tippoo Sultan, and the whole 
neighbourhood swarmed with the creatures of 
the deposed fiimily. The choice of this pLace 
for their abode was an injudicious one, and the 
circumstances under which they were permit- 
ted to reside there enhanced the dangers aris- 
ing from their situation. An extravagant 
revenue had been placed at their disposal, 
which enabled them to purchase the services 
of a host of retainers — an advantage which 
they did not neglect. Many were to be found 
who, from old associations, possessed a feeling 
of attachment to the family of Tippoo ; tnany 
more who, from religious bigotry, were willing 
to engage in any scheme having for its object 
the destruction of a European and Christian 
power; and a still greater number ready to 
sell themselves to the best bidder, and to lend 
their assistance to any cause in the prosperity 
of which they hoped to participate.. The Ma- 
hometan power bad declined with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, and the number of those whoso 
fortunes bad declined with it was considerable. 
Many of these persons had entered the army 
of the conquerors; and our own ranks thus 
comprehended a body of men whose feelings 
and whose interests were arrayed against us. 
Over every class of those who cherished senti- 
ments of discontent, or hopes of advantage 
from change, tlie sons of Tippoo were impru- 
dently allowed the means of establishing and 
retaining unbounded influence. The place 
chosen for their residence was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of their former grandeur — the 
I restraint under which they were placed of the 
mildest character — the accommodation pro-' 

' vided for them of the most splendid description 
— ^their allowances on a scale of oriental mag- 
I nificence. The imprudent bounty of the Bri- 
tish government thus furnished them with an 
[almost unlimited command of the means oi 
I corruption, and enabled them to add to the 
I stimulus of hope the more powerful temptation 
I of immediate benefit. These ’■ itiesand 
advantages they abundantly ^the 
consequence was, ’■ •' -u.usi- i- 

son of Vellore, ♦’’•-i ' 4' 
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greater timn that of tlio government wliicli 
licld them in captivity. 

It appears that no fowor than three thou* 
sand Mysoreans settled in Vellore and its 
vicinity subsequently to its bccoining the abode 
of tho princes ; that tho number of their ser- 
vants and adherents in the ]>cttnh amounted to 
about one thousand eight hundred; that tho 
general population of the place had astonish- 
ingly increased, and that some hundreds of 
persons wero destitute of any visible incaiia of 
subsistence. These wero circumstances which 
ought to have excited suspicion — which ought 
to have called forth vigour: uiifortunately tlioy 
wero regarded with apathy. Instead of tho 
strict and vigilant superintendence which 
ought to have been exercised over such a po- 
pulation, in such a place, there is tho strongest 
ground for concluding that tho utmost laxity 
]>revailcd. It in clear that, for the purposes 
of security, tho miliUry power ought to have 
been paramount ; but .authority was at Vclloro 
so much divided as to destroy all unity of pur- 
pose, all energy, and nearly all responsibility. 
Tho commanding officer, of course, controlled 
the troops ; the collector was charged with the 
care of tho police; and the paymaster of sti- 
. pends with tho custody of tho princes. This 
was a dop.arturo from tho origin.al plan, by 
which tho whole of those duties had been in- 
trusted to tho military comm.andcr; and tho 
change was far from judicious. 

"With so many chances in thoir favour, tho 
sons of Tippoo were not likely to bo very scru- 
pulous in availing themselves of the opportu- 
nities which fortune had thrown in their way; 
and that, at least, two of them wore implicated 
in the atrocities of VoUore, is beyond question. 
The connection of those events with simulta- 
neous disturbances at Hyderabad and other 
places was not distinctly traced ; but there can 
be little doubt of their having originated in the 
' •■..p cause, and little danger of error in tre.at- 
ing them all as ramific.ations of the same con- 
spiracy. The means resorted to of exciting 
disaffection were invariably the same. The 
changes of dress, which, but for the sinister 
arts employed to pervert them, would have 
attracted no more attention than matters so 
trivial demanded, were declared to be part of 
an organized plan for forcing Christianity on 
the troops and the people. The turban was 
held up to their hatred as a Christian hat, ns 
the tumscrew attached to the fore part of the 
uniform was converted into a cross, the symbol 
of the Christian faith. Even the practice of 
vaccination, which bad been for some time in- 
troduced, was represented as intended to ad- 
vance the cause of Christianity. The reports 
circulated for the purpose of inflaming the 
minds of the people, differed only in the 
greater or less extent of their demands upon 
popular crednlity. At Hyderabad the most 
outrageous rumours were propagated and be- 
lieved. Among other extravagances, it was 
currently reported that the Europeans were 
about to make a human sacrifice, in the person 
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of n native; that n hundred bodies without 
licnds wero lying .along tho banks of the Mooso 
river; that tho Europeans had built a church, 
which it required a sacrifice of liinnnn hc.ads 
|to sanctify; .and that they designed to mas- 
e.acronIl the natives except thoso who should 
: erect tho sign of tho cross on tho doors of thoir 
dwellings. Superstitions feeling w.as assailed 
in every practic.ablc way. ranatical nicndi- 
c.ants prowled about, sealtcring the seeds of 
sedition and revolt, and astrology was c.allcd 
in to predict tho downfall of tho Christian .and 
tho ascendency of Mu.ssulman power. 

Huch means could not fail to operato ]>owcr- 
fully upon tho mind.s of an ignorant. and bigoted 
people, .accessible to tho belief of any ro[>orts, 
however improbable or absurd, if addressed 
to their religious prcjudicc.a : and tho effects of 
tho poi.son attested tho skill with which it had 
been prepared. To a Europc.an, tho very 
imputation of an intention on the p.art of the 
goveniment to interfere with the religion of 
the people of Indi.a, excluding all consideration 
of the mc.ans by which it was to bo effected, 
can appear only ridiculous. Xo covemment 
has over exercised such perfect tolcmtion, or 
displayed so much tenderness towards religions 
differing from those of the governors, ns that 
of tho British in India. Indulgence has been 
pushed oven to excess — the most horrible atro- 
cities wero long allowed to be perpetrated with 
impunity, from a fear of giving offence to tho 
ivotarios of tho gloomy creed in avhich tliey 
originated. Imparti.al observers have some- 
times complained of the indifference of tho 
ruling powers to the cause of Christianity ; but 
never has there been a shadow of rc.ason for 
ascribing to them an indiscreet zo.al to accele- 
rate its progress. Tow.ards the native troops, 
especially, the gre.atcst forbc.aranco h.as been 
uniformly manifested, and tho strictness of 
military discipline has been in various points 
relaxed, in order to avoid offence to the pre- 
vailing superstitions. Tho European scrv,ants 
of tho Comp-my h.ave rigidly pursued tho course 
prescribed by the supremo authority. Their 
own religious observances, when attended to, 
have been unmarked by ostentation, and un- 
mixed with any spirit of prosclytism. At the 
time of tho unfortunate disturbances, no mis- 
sionary of the English nation had exercised his 
office in that part of India where they occurred. 
In the interior there was no provision what- 
ever for Christian worship; and the com- 
mander-in-chief stated it to he a melancholy 
truth, th.at so unfrequent were the religious 
observ.’inces of the officers doing duty with 
battalions, that the sepoys had but recently 
discovered the nature of the religion professed 
by the English. These circumstances did not, 
however, secure the government from a sus- 
picion of intending to force the profession of 
Christianity upon the natives; for, though the 
originators and leaders of the conspiracy well 
knew the falsehood of the imputation, it wa^ 
no doubt, believed by many who were induced 
to unite with them. The undeviating policy 
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of tbc government ouglit to Iiaro exempted it 
from (oicli Fiispicion — the Absurdity of the 
means by wbicb it vas alleged to bo intended 
to eflect tbc oidcct was sutlicicnt to discredit 
tbe cli.irgc, liad it been mnetioned Iiy proba* 
bility ; but fanaticism docs not reason; any re* 
port tbnt falls in witb its prejudices is eagerly 
i-cccived and implicitly credited. 

Tlic mutineers were quickly overcome, and 
order w.as re-establisbcd in tbe fortress. But 
tbc diflicullies of government did not end with 
the suppression of tbc external indications of 
dissatisfaction. The repmintions wbicb bad 
fimiisbcd a pretext for tbc perpetration of so 
much crime and mischief were still in force, 
and it was a matter of some delicacy to deter- 
mine how to deal with them. Every course 
tb.'it could be suggested was open to serious 
olijcctions, and great c.almncss and great 6 .aga- 
city were required in making a selection. To 
discuss at length the wisdom of the chosen lino 
of policy would occupy too much space. It 
may sutiico to e.ay, that conciliation being 
thought expedient, the regulations were ab.an- 
doned : and though it may be uiged that this 
was almost a matter of necessity, under the 
circumstances which existed, still it w.as not 
unattended with danger, from the evil pre- 
cedent which it afforded of a concession ex- 
torted by mutiny and massacre. Mutiny is a 
crime which, by the severity of military law, 
is deemed deserving of death ; but the insur- 
rection of Vellore was not an ordinary eise of 
mutiny, grave ns is that offonce in itself. The 
baseness, treachery, and murderous cruelty 
with which it was marked, gives it a frightful 
prc-cmincnco over the generality of iniiitaiy 
revolts, and it is p.ainful to think that so de- 
tcstaiile a project siiould have been so far 
attended with success .as to procure the aboli- 
tion of the onlcrs which had been made the 
pretext for it. The fatal regulations being dis- 
posed of, another question .arose ns to the man- 
ner of disposing of tiio culprits — and concilia- 
tion again triumphed. 

On this subject great differcnco of opinion 
existed, and much discussion took place. The 
governor. Lord Willi.ani Bentinuk, advised a 
veiy mild course ; Sir John Cradock, tho 
conimandcr-iii-chicf, rceomraonded ono some- 
what more severe. Tho other luorabors of 
council coincided in opinion with tiio governor; 
while tho governor-general in council, who 
interfered on tho ocKision, adopted tho views 
of Sir John Cradock. Ultimately, tho grc.ater 
part of tho disaffected troops eEc.apcd with 
very slight punishment, and some m.ay almost 
bo said to have been rewarded for their crimes. 
A few only of tho most cnlp.ablo suffered the 
punishment of death ; the remainder were 
merely dismissed tho service, and declared 
incapable of being readmitted to it ; and some 
of the officers, whoso guilt was thought to 
bo attended by circumstances of extenuation, 
received small pensions. The propriety of 
this last favour is something more than ques- 
tionable. To the army, tbe example was 


anything but salutaty. By tho people at 
laigo, whom this act of liberality was doubtless 
meant to conciliate, it was in danger of being 
misunderstood, and was quite ns likely to bo 
attributed to tho operation of fear ns to tho 
spirit of magnanimous forgiveness. It was a 
proceeding which c.an on no ground be justi- 
fied, and which, it is to bo hoped, will never 
furnish a nilo for tho guidance of any future 
government. 

Oil another point .a collision of opinion took 
place. Sir John Cradock advised that the 
regiments which were implicated in tho mutiny 
should bo expunged from the list of the 
army; LordWilliam Bcntinck took a different 
view : but on this question tho other members 
in council agreed with tho commander-in-chief. 
Tlie former, liowcvcr, .attacbed so much impor- 
tance to his own view of tho question, ns to 
determine to net on his own judgment and 
responsibility, in opposition to the opinion of 
tho majority in council. It would appear 
incredible that a question regarding no higher 
or more momentous matter than tho retention 
of tho names of two regiments upon tho army 
list, or their expulsion from it, could have 
been regarded ns justifying tbe exercise of 
tiint oxtmordin.ary power vested in tho 
governor for extraordinary ocCiisions, and for 
extraordinary occasions only, wore not tbe 
fact antbentic.atcd beyond tho possibility of 
doubt. On his ouai responsibility Lord 
William Bcntinck set aside the decision of tho 
majority of the council, and determined tbnt 
tho regiments in which tho mutiny had 
occurrra should remain on the list. In turn, 
tho act by which the governor of Fort St. 
George had set aside the opinion of his council 
was ns unceremoniously annulled by tho 
supremo government, who directed that tho 
names of tho guilty regiments 'should be 
struck out. Tiio conduct of tho governor, in 
thus indiscreetly exorcising tho extraordinary 
power vested in him, was also di&approvcd at 
homo. On some former 000.18100 his policy 
bad not commanded tho entire approbation 
of tho Court of Directors, and this act was 
followed by his lonlship’s rccxill. It was at' 
the B.imo time deemed no longer advisable 
that Sir John Cradock should retain the com- 
mand of tho army, and ho was accordingly 
removed from it. A c.ilm inquiry into the' 
oonrso pursued by Sir John Cmdook will 
pcrlmps lend to tho conclusion that he did not 
merit very severe reprehension. Ho seems, 
in tho commencement of the disturbances, to 
have been guided by tbe opinions of others 
whom ho thought better informed than him- 
self. On finding that the lino of conduct 
w’hich ho bad been advised to pursue was 
fomenting discontent among the troops, lie< 
stated the fact to the governor, by whose 
encouragement ho was led to persevere. The 
disastrous results, however, which followed, 
showed but too plainly the impolicy of doing 
so; and tbe commander-in-ohief must, un- 
doubtedly, be held responsible for the conduct 
2 A 
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of tlio array ; but tbo crrorfi into wbiuli Sir 
iTobn Craclook was lod admit of tbo oxtcnu- 
ation arising from tlio fact of his being nearly a 
stranger at the preRidency. It waa tbougbt, 
however, and perhaps justly, that, after wliat 
bad occurred, there was fillle hope of bis 
being able to exorcise bis authority bcncnciallv 
to the array or the British govermnont. Still, 
the case of Sir John Cradock a])pcnni to have 
been attended with some hardship ; and it is 
to bo lamented that a course could not have 
been devised whieli might havo spared the 
feelings of the gallant oflicer, without compro* 
raising the intoresls of his country, nr the 
spirit and eflicienoy of the army of hfadras. 
The adjutant'gcncrnl and deputy adjutant* 
general were ordered to return to Europe, 
but tbo former oflicer was subscqucntl}’ 
restored. These two oflicors wore better 
aequaintod with India than the commander* 
in-chief, but there was much to extenuate 
their error; and few men, perhaps, in their 
circumstances would havo acted with more 
discretion. 

One change, conscquoiit upon the mutiny 
of Vellore, was a very proper and necessary 
one : the family of Tippoo Sultan was removed 
to Bengal, and thus separated from the spot 
where they could most cflbctually intrigue 
against British power and influence. The 
extravagant allowances, also, which they had 
previously enjoyed, wore subjected to judioious 
retrenchment. ' 

One of the most remarkable and lamentable 
oircnmstancos brought to light by the transao* 
tions which havo been narrated was, the want 
of cordiality and confidence between the 
British and native officers. A spirit oY 
ostrangcraent seems to have existed between 
them, altogether inconsistent with the inter- 
ests of the service to which buth belonged. 
Wliether anything in the conduct or doport- 
i of one class was calculated to give 

' '■onablo cause of oflcnco to the other, it 

'j'liu not be easy now to dotormino ; but 
.certain it is, that tlio interests of the govern* 
raent imperatively require th.at courtesy and 
urbanity should invariably mark the h.abits 
and demeanour of the British towards the 
native officers and troops. Tlieso virtues 
must not, indeed, be carried to such an excess 
ns to lead to the sacrifice of any moral prin- 
ciple, or to the surrender of one tittle of the 
great dut;^ of military obedience ; but, short 
of these, it is impossible they can bo carried 
too far, and a systematic neglect of them by 
any British officer is in fact a broach of his 
duty to his country. 

The clamour raised against the now turban 
was instigated in a great degree by political 
emiasaries, assuming the guise of religious 
devotees, and who thus were enabled to 
exercise a powerful influenoe over a bigoted 
and superstitious people. But the mischievous 
labours of these persons were by no means 
distosteful to the native officers, tliough' a 
majority of them were, convinced that there 


wan nothing in tbo turban inconsistent with 
tbo diotatoH of their religious belief, and that 
tho reports of the designs of the British to 
inako a forciblo change in tho religion of tho 
I>coplo were ridiculous and unfounded. Tlic 
conduct of the nativo officers at Vclloro needs 
noithor illustration nor remark. At other 
places they were found not exempt from tho 
taint of sedition which bad affected tho 
|irivntcs. At Niindcdroog an inqiiiiy was 
inslitulcd, and it was proved that very offon* 
sivo cxprc.osiuns bad been uttered, and various 
attempts had been made to oxcito insuliordi* 
imliou. Scvciitcon persons were diBmifwcd 
tho service, and among them sovernl officers. 
No doubt was ontertained as to tho cxistenco 
of a similar spirit at Bangalore, but tho fact 
could not lio CBlablishcd liy lcg.al evidence. 
At Palinacotta, where a body of hTussulman 
troops bad been disarmed somewhat nbniptly 
by the commanding officer, it was deemed expo* 
dionl, on re-arming them, to except some of 
tbo native commissioned officers, and after an 
inquiry, sovomt were dismi.s-cd. There, as 
at Ntindcdroog, language had been used 
sufficiently significant and highly reprehen- 
sible. Crimiaalily of a similar character was 
established against scvcrnl persons nt Walla* 
jabad, and some dismiss.ils took plnco there. 
At Bcllary, a soubalidar was convicted on tho 
clc.arcst evidence of h.aving, in company with 
two sepoys, aided two religious mendicants in 
propagating doctrines of tho most atrocious 
dcscrintion, and bo was in consequence dis- 
missed. So striking and conspicuous was this 
unworthy conduct in the u.ativo officers, ami 
so alarming their abuse of tho influence which 
they natunally possessed over tho minds of tho 
men, that it was deemed nccc.Rsary to publish 
a general order cspcci.ally addressed to them, 
calling to their recollection the principles 
upon which they had boon employed in tho 
Company’s service, and warning them of the 
consequences which would attend a departuro 
from their duty. 

Tho storm happily passed over, but it 
aflbrds abundant inatcri.'ils for speculation as 
to futurity. Tho safety of tho empire de- 
mands that the bond of councotion between 
tho native army and .their British officers 
should be confirmed and strengthened. For 
this purpose, tho more the means of inter- 
course between tho several classes are facili- 
tated tho bettor. A common language is 
a great instrument for avoiding misunder- 
standing and promoting good-will; and it is 
to bo feared th.at tho native tongues have not 
always received that degree of attention from 
British officera to whioh they are entitled. 
Some additional oncourngemonts to their 
study seem requisito, as tho mastering of them 
so materially tends to promote that harmony 
and mutual good understanding which it is 
BO important to establish. A more smattering 
of a language may be sufficient for convoying 
and understanding tho dry details of regi- 
mental duty, but is not sufficient for cst.ablish- 
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in'; ntiil ninininininf; thnt ilcgrco of influence 
over the natives which every woll-wislier to 
tlio pcrmnncnco of tlio British dominion must 
be desirous should exist. 

Another jioinl of viUil importance will be 
to raise the character of the native troops, 
and especially of the native ofTicors, ns far ns 
tuny l>e, to n British standard ; to imbnc them 
witli a portion of those noble principles which 
the European world derives from the npe of 
chivnliy*, nnd to give them the habits nnd the 
feeling of gentlemen. Tlio principle of honour, 
which feels “ n stain liko n wound,” should bo 
sedulously inculcated nnd oncoumged. By 
nilvnncing the character of the native soldiery 
in the scale of moral dignity, we nro adding to 


the security of our own dominion in the East ; 
by degrading it, or suffering it to sink — ^nay, 
by pemiitting it to remain stition.aiy, wo are 
co-operating with the designs of our enemies, 
nnd undermining the safety of our govern- 
ment. AVliore the soldier is actuated exclu- 
sively by tho lower nnd more selfish motives, 
his services will always bo nt tho command of 
him who can hold out tho strongest tempta- 
tions to his ambition or cupidity. The 
many affecting instances of fidelity which tho 
native troops have shorvn, prove that they are 
open to tho influence of higher and hotter 
feelings, nnd no pains should bo spared to 
cherish nnd encourage them. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
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In the course of more than h.alf a century, 
during which India has been governed through 
tho instrumentality of two indopondent bodies, 
collision has very rarely taken place ; it has 
been generally averted by discretion nnd mu- 
tual forbc.nmncc. Still, it bos sometimes 
arisen, and tho vnennej’ caused by tho death 
of tlic Marquis Cornwallis gave occasion for 
nn instance. The ministry who had signified 
the approbation of tho Crown to the appoint- 
ment of that nobleman was no longer in being. | 
It had been dispersed by tho death of its 
chief, Mr. Pitt. Tho Whigs, having formed 
n coalition with tho party of which Lord 
Grcnvillo was the head, had returned to oflico 
after .a long exclusion from it — nn exclusion 
originating in tho plan which they had pro- 
posed and endeavoured to c-irty through p-ir- 
liamcnt, for the administration of tlio nfi.tirs 
of India, in 1784. Intelligence of tho death 
of tho Slnrquis Cornwallis arrived in England 
almost simulLaneously with the accession of 
the now ministers to office. It was deemed 
expedient to make immediate provision for the 
exercise of the full powers of tho governor- 
general, nnd Sir George Rirlow, at that time 
possessing tho entire confidcnco of tho Court 
of Directors, was appointed, with the appro- 
bation of tho now President of tho Board of 
Commissioners Lord Minto. That function- 
ary, indeed, stated that tho appointment must 
bo regarded ns temporary; but he added, 
that no immediate change was in contem- 
plation. 

After such an announcement, it must have 
been concluded that the new governor-general 
would be permitted to enjoy his appointment 
for a period of some moderate duration ; and 
few speculators upon political probabilities 


would have assigned to Sir George Barlow’s 
tenure of office a shorter existence than that 
of n few months. No one, at least, could have 
expected thatthenequicsconcoof his Majesty’s 
ministers was to expire in ten days, and that, 
nt the end of that period, a communication 
would bo made of their dosiro that the ap- 
pointment which they had so recently sanc- 
tioned should bo superseded, nnd another 
governor-general named — yet such was tho 
fact. 

Tlic person selected for this high office by 
the scrv.mts of tho Crown was the Earl of 
Lnudcrdnlo ; but it being found that the claims 
of this uoblcman wore very unfavourably re- 
garded by tho Court, tho proposal was with- 
drawn ; not, however, without an intimation 
that it would bo revived at n future period. 
TJio first correspondence on tho subject took 
place in March. In May tho subject was 
again brought forward by ministers, but with- 
out success. The Court of Directors refused 
to revoke tho appointment of Sir George 
Barlow, nnd, of course, unless their resolution 
could bo changed or their authority overcome, 
tho case of the nominee of ministers was 
hopeless. But the cabinet was not prepared 
to yield. The death of Mr. Pitt had shattered 
tho administration of which he was the head 
into fragments which no one appeiired to have 
either the capacity or the confidence to rer 
unite. The coadjutors of the deceased states- 
mtin had, in the language of Mr. Tierney, 
“ stultified themselves ” by the tender of their 
resignations on the death of their leader. 
The new ministers, in consequence, felt strong 
in the weakness of their opponents. 

It was at that period almost universally 
held to be impossiole to 'form any other ad- 
2 A 2 
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ministration than that which, under Lord 
.Grenville, swayed the councils of the state ; 
and though a very few months dissipated this 
illusion, the ministry of 1806 claimed pos- 
session of “all the talents" of the countiyr, 
and on this ground placed opposition at 'de- 
fiance. Elushed with confidence in their cwn 
strength, the ministers were not inclined to be 
very delicate as to the means by which they 
accomplished their object ; and, finding their 
recommendation without weight, they resolved 
to call into exercise an extraordinary power 
wested in the Crown by the act of 1784, but 
-which had never been exerted. That act 
enabled the sovereign, by an instrument under 
his sign manual, to vacate any appointment 
in British India without the consent of the 
Court of Directors. The right was unques- 
tionable ; so is the right to withhold the 
assent of the Crown from bills which have 
passed both Houses of Parliament — and the 
exercise of the latter prerogative was almost 
as much -to be expected as that of the former, 
after it had been allowed for so many years to 
sleep. But, unprecedented as was its exercise, 
ministers did not shrink from advising it ; and 
the commission by which Sir George Barlow 
had been appointed governor-general was 
'vacated by the royal authority. 

So remarkable an exercise of prerogative 
did not, of course, pass 'without notice. On 
the 8th of July, tue subject was brought 
before the upper house of Parliament by 
Lord Melville, formerly Mr. Henry Dundas, 
and daring many years President of the 
Board of Commissioners. After adverting to 
the principal facts connected with the transac- 
tien, his lordship called the attention of the 
House to the act of 1784, by which the power 
of recall was given to the Crown ; and con- 
tended that the clause in question, if construed 
so as to warrant the proceedings of his Ma- 
■^’s ministers 'with regard to Sir George 
low, would he altogether at variance with 
spirit and intent of the act of which it 
'■ed part. Referring to the period when 
>e act -was passed, he said that the whole 
country was then convulsed with conflicting 
opinions on the best mode of governing India, 
and that the two principal plans were em- 
bodied in two bills, which were known by the 
names of the leaders of the two parties by 
whom they were respectively introduced ; one 
being called Mr. Fox’s bill — the other, Mr. 
Pitt’s.^ He reminded the house that these 
two bills were universally understood to be 
framed in accordance 'with the different views 
of the two parties in the great struggle upon 
the question, whether the patronage of India 
should be vested in the hands of the Crown or 
of the Company. The bill of Mr. Pitt, .which 
passed into a law, disclaimed the patronage 
on the part of the Crown, and was based on 
the assumption that it might be more bene- 
ficially exercised by the Company ; it could 
not be supposed, therefore, that the legislature 
intended that the bill -should convey a power 
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inconsistent with the 8]>irit in which it was 
framed and passed: it could not be supposed 
that it intended -to enable his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, at any future time, by exercising at 
pleasure the power of recall, to appropriate 
to themselves the patronage of India. The 
design of the clause Wtis obvious. It was in- 
tended ns a check upon the Court of Directors, 
in the event of their being led by partiality 
to make an improper appointment : it also 
enabled government to interfere in differences 
between the Court of Directors .and the Court 
of Proprietors — a ■ case, not merely hypothe- 
tical, a rem.arknble instance having occurred 
not long before the passing of the act, where 
the Court of Proprietors refused to acquiesce 
in the recall of Mr. Hastings, when proposed 
by the Court of Directors. He urged that the 
power thus intrusted to the Crown would be 
grossly abused if applied to any other purposes 
than those contemplated by the law — if exer- 
cised merely with a 'view to enforce the 
appointment of a particular in^vidual whom 
his Majesty’s ministers wished to see governor- 
general. This was the first instance in which 
the power had been exercised, and those who 
advised its exercise were bound to show good 
cause for it. Lord Melville pronounc^ a 
high panegyric upon the character and public 
services of Sir George Barlow, and animad- 
verted 'with great severity upon the conduct 
of the ministers, which, he said, if the result 
of mere caprice, was highly blamable, but if 
originating in an intention to seize the patron- 
age of India, was a direct violation of the 
spirit and the meaning of an act of parliament, 
.^ter dwelling upon the inconveniences likely 
to arise to the public service irom the extra- 
ordinary course pursued by ministers. Lord 
Melville concluded by moving for certain 
papers connected with the removal of Sir 
George Barlow, and for others relating to the 
financial aStirs of the Company. 

The exercise of the royal prerogati-ve was 
defended by the premier. Lord Grenville, who 
contended that the law must be taken in its 
plain meaning, not according to any &nciful 
interpretation, and that the act of 1784 clearly 
gave a power of recall. That power had been 
oljected to, at the time of passing the act, on 
one of the grounds now taken by Lord Mel- 
ville, namely, that it might virtually give to 
ministers the patronage of India ; but it was 
answered then, as it might be answered now, 
that because the Crown had the power of 
negativing an act of parliament, it could not 
be said that it bad the power of directing the 
legislature ; and, by 'parity of argument, it 
could not reasonably be contended that, be-, 
cause a particular appointment in India was 
reversed, the whole of 'the appointments must 
fall under the control of his M.ajesty’s minis- 
ters.' He admitted, however, that if it could 
be shown that the power had been exercised 
merely for the purpose of procuring the ap- 
pointment of a particular person, it would be 
a violation of the law ; but he celled upon 
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Lord Melville to rccolicnl, thnt, from tlio pas- 
sing' of tlio net in 178-i to ISOl, there hnd not 
been n single governor Appointed who had not 
been recommended by that nobleman himself ; 
and ns the same system had prevailed from 
ISOl downward, there did not appear much to 
justify the surprise expressed on this occasion. 
Ilis lordship then romindc<l the house, that 
Sir George Barlow hnd been .appointed to 
succeed the ^farquis AVcIlcsIcy, and lind almost 
immediately been snperseded in favour of the 
^larquis Cornwallis. In connection with the 
latter appointment, Lord Grenville passed a 
censure upou the late administration for a 
neglect which hnd placed their successors in 
porno didiculty. Possessed, he admitted, of 
every other qualification for the high office 
.to which he w.as called, the Marquis Corn- 
wallis w.antcd youth and health. It was 
generally supposed in London that ho would 
be unable to hear the voyage, and that if ho 
anir’erl in India ho would survive only a short 
time ; yet his iirnjc.st}*'s late advisers made no 
provision for an event which must hare been 
cxjiected, and from their criminal neglect, 
his Majesty’s present ministers were callecl 
upon, within twenty-four hours of their ac- 
ceptance of office, to provide for the govern- 
ment of India, in consequence of the com- 
munication of the death of the ^fnrqu!B 
Cornwallis. In this emergency, they approved 
of the appointment of Sir George Barlow ; 
but they never regarded this appointment ns 
being anything more than tcm|ioraty. For 
thc-e reasons, and on the grounds of the in- 
convenience that would result from acceding 
to the motion, he opposed Uie jiroduction of 
the correspondence. 

Several other peers took part in the dis- 
cussion : among them Lord Ilawkcshury, who, 
ns a member of the Into government, denied 
that it was necessary to take more than onli- 
nary precaution against the dccc.asc of the 
Slarquis Cornwallis. Considering the advanced 
age of the marquis, ho hnd never known a 
man more likely to live ; and such was the 
opinion of bis friends who hnd last seen him 
at Portsmouth. Tlio arguments used by the 
other speakers were little moro than repeti- 
tions of those brought forward by Lords Mel- 
ville and Grenville, and, on the question being 
pot, both moUons were lost without a division. 

Two days afterwards, the subject under- 
went some discussion in the House of Com- 
mons. In a committee of the whole house on 
the India budget, Mr. Johnstone, after taking 
a review of the conduct of Sir George Barlow, 
and p.asBing on it a high eulogy, condemned 
the conduct of ministers in nullifying their 
origin.al appointment. Ho 8.aid he had heard 
that Sir George Barlow w.as recalled because 
he did not possess tho confidence of ministers ; 
but he believed that two noble lords, under 
whose administrations the British interests in 
India hnd flourished in an extraordinary 
degree — ^Iie me.ant Lord Macartney and Lord 
Cornw.allis (the latter as governor-general and 


tho former ns tho head of ono of tlicothir 
presidencies) — ho believed that those noblo 
persons possessed little of the confidence of 
thoso who, during tho period of thoir ro- 
spcctivo administrations, held the reins . of 
government in England. Lord C.'istlerc.agh 
joined in reprehending the conduct of minis- 
ters; tho chancellor of tho exchequer. Lord 
Henry Petty, defended it: and Mr. Francis, 
who disclaimed offering an opinion of his own, 
nllcrad that, on fonner occ.asions. Sir Georgo 
Barlow hnd incurred tho displeasure of tho 
Court of Directors, who now supported him. 
On tho 15th of July’, whon tho committee sat 
ngivin, Mr. Grant, an influential director of 
tho Ilrsl-India Company, and tho chairm.an of 
the preceding year, defended the conduct of 
Sir George Barlow throughout tho negoti.a- 
tions for pc.icc. Mr. Paul justified tho re- 
mov.al of Sir George B.ailow ; he mainbiined 
that, to Ecenro the respect of tho native courts, 
tho governor-general should bo a man of high 
rank ; and that, though Sir Georgo B.arlow 
was an exccllcn t revenue officer, he hnd none of 
tho qualities necessary for a governor-general. 

Tlio ministerial speakers in tho House of 
Commons seem rattier to have evaded dis- 
cussion, either because no spccifio motion was 
in-ado on the subject, or from a conviction that 
tho course which they ii.ad .advised was an un- 
popular one. The ministry had, however, one 
advantage, which, probably, most cabinets 
value more than any powers of re.ason or 
eloquence, — they bad majorities in parlia- 
ment, and these enabled them to submit with 
philosophic c-nlmncss to charges which it 
might have been troublesome to answer. 
Tho knowledge that the ministry hnd tho 
means of triumphing in the division, though 
they’ might be vanquished in tho argument, 
probably’ withheld mostof the members of the 
House of Commons who especially represented 
Eiist-Indinn interests, from the steps which 
might linvo been expected from them. The 
novelty of their situation might also h.avo 
some cflcct in diminishing the vigour of their 
efforts. The Company had enjoyed the 
countenance .and protection of the late minis- 
ters (to whom they regarded themselves ns 
mainly indebted lor the pre8erv.ation of their 
ch.artered rights) during a period of twenty- 
two years, with the exception of the short 
administration of Lord Sidniouth ; and the 
policy of his administration difiered, indeed, 
little Irom th.at of Mr. Pitt, whom he had suc- 
ceeded, and by whom he was supplanted. 
Accustomed for so long a time to act in con- 
cert with the ministers of the Crown, those 
directors who had se<ats in parliament seem to 
have felt as though there would be something 
indecorous in any very decided public oppo- 
sition, even when the former enemies of the 
privileges of the Company had obtained the 
reins of power. This feeling, combined with 
a conviction of the hopelessness oi sti-uggling 
in a contest where the victory w.-ir already 
adjudged, may account for tlio''* of 
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tlio cnorlfl mtidc williln tlic wMln of imrl’iMnirnl 
to juNlify tlio coniluct of tlie C<iitrl of itiroct- 
orn in ojipoMtion to Uinl of ttio niiiilitlorf of 
llio Crown, lint, tlionjrli npimrontly ili'clinitif; 
nny public nppcM ngniinit Ibo ilictntion to 
winch it WM Kouphl to nubjt'Cl lhc:n, llioy 
Rtcndily jwreovprctl in^ rcniKlinp it ; mol ft 
licinp ultinmtoly found iin|>n''.<iiltlp to <ivricontr 
the objcctionn of the Court of Directoro to the 
l!arl of Iiaudcnlnh', that noblpumn withilfi'W 
Ilia clainj to tbo oflico of povcrnor-K'-iirml ; 
the court coiicontcd to noniiimto tb<’ I’rrsidtuil 
of the Jlo.ard of Control, lif’nl Atiiito, nint 
thufl tbo dlircnmcrn betwem the Court <>f 
Directoro nnd hi** Alnjeily'o government wore 
tormiunted. 

Ix>rd Minto nrrivM nt CnlcutU ond took 
llio rent in Council on the 31*1 of 4fnly, IK*”, 
lie found the country in that olalo «if lof]“>r 
which Sir (Icorpo H.arlow nnd hin ftirnd* re- 
B-arded no tmn(|uillitr, nnd diirinp revcral 
months of the earlier' jieriod of ibc new f;o. 
vomor-Bcneral'H ndminUtration little oecurri-d 
otnuflicicntiniporlnncc to demand nn liiHorieal 
record. Tlie close of the year l.‘'0‘I opened 
n scene in Tnivniieoro which fearfully di'ttirbrii 
the preceding calm, .and tbo circunularicea «>f 
this extraordinniy oiitbrc.ak avill now n-iiuirc 
dcbail. 

The connection between Travancoro and the 
llast-India Company has l>ccn of coiiiiderable 
duration, and the government of tbo latter 
Lad, on various occasions, rendered good ser- 
vice to the former. It will bo recollected 
that, in 1700, Tippoo Saib attached Travan- 
coro, nnd penetrated to Virapclly ; nnd that 
Lord Cornwallis promptly interposed to rescue 
the country from an invader who threatened 
in a very brief period to overrun it. In 1705, 
a subsidiary treaty was concluded between the 
! ■ Govcnimcnt and the rajah of IVavan- 

; nud ten years after, in 1 S05, a second 
*y. By the former treaty, the rajah 

j j; a to assist the East-India Company in 
of war with troops to tho extent of his 
ability. By a clause in the latter, this aid 
was commuted for an annu.al tribute. 

Travancorc was among the most Ecand.alously 
misgoverned of Indian shates. Itctrcnchmcnt 
nnd reform wero indispensably necessary, nnd 
the treaty provided for their being commenced 
and conducted under tho auspices of the British 
government. To afford time for effecting the 
necess.aTy changes, tho p.aymcnt of h.alf tlio 
additional subsidy stipulated for by the second 
treaty was remitted for two years, but the end 
of that period found tho rajah no bettor dis- 
posed to pay tho entire amount of subsidy 
than the beginning. Ono hc.avy source of his 
expense was a military body, called tho Car- 
natic Brigade, which, though unnecessary ns 
well sfi hnrthcnsomo, the rajah insisted upon 
letaming, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
British representative at his court. This gave 
rise to much angry feeling. Tho resident. 
Colonel Macaulay, pressed for tho required 
payment of subsidy, and after a while a part 


of the ATiiotint wn» liijtiid.aSe'l, but av^ry large 
IHirtioii i>!il! ti’fiiabird uiidirt-harg.-l, 

'llio recid'-nt havitig l»> je-rf-irjii a mo*t tin- 
gr.achiii* duty in urging th*- d'-nivi'U of hli 
grtvfcrniiwnl, li'-camn an object of aversion to 
the dnwan, Inli* wh-it^ b.aft*!a the rajah bad 
euni're.1 tile wlinle piUTr of the «!.atc to fill. 
Tlint nflierf, whili- ruling hii tavter, was 
himirlf titid-r iiilltienen nnfavi.ur.a’.!'. to the 
inirtf-il" cif thn Ttfilidt f;i)vrrni;!-i:!. Hi* 
condoct hvl long lr--n rva-;:r6 and i(n-,ail»- 
factory, and t-iw.ard* the el >-o t.f the y.nr 
lf-0?, it iM-r.lifi" "U’ljw-cli-.l that he rtitcrtAuietl 
vlcwnnf dirrrt loitility. It h,ad h--.-n 
t.ainrd that cenimnfiir.atier.r had lnt«-n jdv'" 
In'-larcn the dew.ati and nune Anirri'-Ati-., nJ-.o 
had fceenlly arrived frot.a I'cr-i-a. Ttie tiature 
of thri.- e.'inimiiniratirths wa* fcept r.-«rt, but 
tliry were fr.lhtv.'i‘d by ovrrtur*-. from an ag<-nt 
.•fthedowan to the raj.ah ofCo-rhin, formter. 
lug into joint rr.r.a.Ufr!i in npj»-,.?ti<.n to the 
itritidi power. It wa< rrp<irt'<-.l that a I'reorh 
force v.-iml‘.l land na ih*. f'-a.i*, of Malabar in 
the emryo rf January, and in aatiripatian of 
this event, the d-vran nrgc.i the rajah of 
Cochin to prepare to unite him-cif wjth tho 
Travani-ttrian* and rn-nch, f'r ih" poqioieof 
exnellitig the llngli.h from the country. 

Ulie drw.an was iinl one of lho<e who con- 
tent thcms'-lics with mendy giving ativlce— • 
he enforc-sl his riwmtnctid.ation by ctaniple. 
Extensivn military preparations were entered 
into ; the js-oplo were trained to wariihe ex- 
ercises, and larjte supjiliea of arms were oh* 
tnined. The ohject of the=e proceislings was 
all but ivvowcri, and it was carrcntly rettorted 
that emiw.aries had been sent to the I«1e of 
France to solicit a reinforc.'mvnl of artill*.-ry. 
Tbc“e circumHtancc.s nttraclc-i the attention 
of the government of Fort St. Oeorge, then 
ndininietered under tbo presidency of Sir 
Gcotgo Barlow, bo having tn-cn thus consoled » 
for his disappointment in regard to the ofiice 
of governor-general. By that government 
immediate nnd active mt-vurcs were deemed 
iicrosKiry, Troops were ordered to inarch from 
IVichinopoly, nnd others were embarkt-d from 
Malabar for Quilon ; but these movements 
were suddenly countermanded, and a deter- 
mination baken to try further the effects of a 
conciliatory policy. 

The experiment met with that species of 
success which usually attends attempts at 
conciliation under such circumstances. Tlio 
dowan professed great alarm at tlie military 
preparations which had been m.ado by tbo 
British government, and intreated permission 
to throw himself upon the generosity of the 
power which ho had provoked. A succe.'sion 
of mc.ss.agcs followed, and this portion of the 
dmma ended in tho dewan, on tho ground 
that his person was not safe in Travancorc, 
expressing a desire to resign his ofilco and 
rctiro within the territories of the Company. 
Tho resident agreed to indulge him, and on 
tho 2Sth of December, everything was pre- 
pared for his journey from Aloppi to Calicut ; 
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a Bum of money was advanced for his expenses, 
and as the alleged fears of the dewan led him 
to demand a large jescort of troops, the forae 
attached to the residenqr was weakened for 
the purpose of affording it. 

A little after midnight the sleep of the re- 
sident was broken by a loud noise in the 
vicinity of his house. He arose and pro- 
ceeded to the window, whence he perceived 
that the building was apparently surrounded 
by armed men. Hearing his own name men- 
tioned, he opened the lattice and demanded 
who was there ; upon which several voices 
exclaimed at once that it was the colonel, and 
several pieces were simultaneously discharged 
at the window, but happily without producing 
the intended effect. The object of the assail- 
ants being now manifest, the resident seized 
his sword, and was rushing down stairs to 
oppose the entrance of the assassins, when he 
was interrupted by a clerk in his service, who, 
pointing out the hopelessness of contending 
with a numerous body of armed men, sug- 
gested that his master and himself should 
conceal themselves in a recess in a lower 
apartment, the door of which was scarcely 
discernible from the wainscot in which it was 
inserted. This retreat Colonel Macaulay was 
reluctantly induced to enter just at the moment 
when the a8S<ailants, having disarmed the guard, 
were forcing their way into the house. Having 
succeeded, eveiy part of it, except the con- 
cealed i-ecess, was carefully searched for the 
intended victim. Disappointed of finding him, j 
they spent the night in plundering the house, j 
At daybreak a vessel, with British troops j 
traversing the deck, appeared in sight, and 
the rufi8ans becoming alarmed, made a pro - 1 
cipitate retreat. Tins afforded the resident 
the opportunity of escape ; a boat was pro- 
cured, and he was shortly on board a British 
, ship. 

The vessel that had appeared in sight so 
opportunely for the resident was one of several 
which were conveying reinforcements to the 
British strength in Travaucore. All of these 
arrived in safety except one, having on board 
a surgeon and thirty-three privates of his 
Majesty’s 12tb regiment. This vessel, being 
detained by some accidents, put into Aleppi 
for a supply of water and for other neces- 
saries. Two or three of the soldiers, landing 
immediately on the vessel arriving at her 
anchorage, were told by some servants of the 
rajah, that a large body of British troops were 
in the neighbourhood, and that if they were 
disposed to join them every requisite aid would 
be afforded for the purpose. The whole party 
were thus induced to disembark, when they 
were surrounded and overpowered, tied in 
couples back to back, and in that state, with 
a heavy stone &stened to their necks, thrown 
into the back-wiiter of the port. The ferocity 
of this deed would almost seem to justify the 
opinion avowed by some Buropeans who have 
enjoyed the best means of judging of the state 
of T^vancore, that in turpitude and moral 
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degradation its people transcend every nation 
upon the face of the earth. 

Two days after the outrage on the resident’s 
house, the officer commanding the subsidiary 
force at Quilon received intelligence, that a 
large body of armed men had assembled in 
the inclosure round the dewan’s abode. This 
being an unusual occurrence. Colonel Chalmers 
ordered his men to rest that night on their 
arms. Immediately afterwards he was informed 
that a body of armed nairs had been collected 
at Paroor, a few miles to the southward of the 
cantonment, for the purpose of advancing upon 
his force. To avert an attack of two bodies of 
troops at the same time, a party, under Captain 
Clapham, was despatched with a gun, .to take 
post .on a height commanding the dewan’a 
house, BO as to keep the troops collected there 
in check. The detachment had scarcely arrived 
at the point assigned for it, when it was 
discovered that a small hill, immediately on 
the fiank of the post, was occupied by the 
Travancore troops, whose numbers appeared 
to be rapidly augmenting. The eminence on 
which Captain Clapham’s party was posted 
was evidently a military object to the enemy, 
and it became necessary to prepare to defend 
it. A column of nairs was soon seen advancing, 
which was challenged and requested to halt. 
The challenge and request were disregarded, 
and the column continued to advance, obviously 
for the purpose of charging the British detach- 
ment. When within ten paces. Captain 
Clapham gave orders to fire. The fire was 
returned, but it was followed up, on the part 
of the British force, with so much quickness 
and precision, that after several ineffectual 
attempts to gain the height, the enemy was 
obliged to retire. 

On the following morning, Major Hamilton 
! proceeded, at the head of a body of British 
troops, to take possession of the battery at the 
! dewan’s house, a service which was effected 
{without loss, and the guns conveyed within 
I the British lines. These guns had been ordi- 
narily used for firing salutes, but on examina- 
I tion, after they came into the hands of Colonel 
Chalmers, they were all found loaded and 
double-shotted ; and it is also worthy of remark, 
that they were taken, not in the situation 
I where they were usually placed, but on a spot 
having the command of the only road leading 
I to the dewan’s house. 

Before Major Hamilton could return to his 
position he was required to push on with his 
party to Anjuvicha, to intercept the enemy, 
who in great numbers were crossing the river 
in that direction. He arrived just as a nume- 
rous body were crossing in boats, while another 
party was drawn up on shore to cover their 
landing. The British commander immediately - 
attacked the party on shore, who were dis- 
persed forthwith, pursued to the bar, and 
driven into the water. A battalion, on the 
opposite side, witnessed the defeat and destruc- 
tion of their countiymen, without attempting 
to assist them further than by a few discharges 
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of Rn.ill arm’! at a distance from wliicli tlicy 
coidd t|t> no cxccntion. On the dispersion of 
tlie enemy on the nearer side of the river, 
^l.ajor Hamilton directed his artillery to open 
on the battalion on the opposite shore, and 
almiMt the first shot put them to flight. Tlioy 
*ub*equcntly returned with reinforcements, 
and an attempt avns made to surround M.ajor 
Hamilton's force, but prevented by his retiring 
within the lines of the cantonment. 

Almost simultaneously vritli the nrriral of 
the news of these events at Fort St. George, 
the government of that presidency received 
from the collector in Malabar tho translation 
of a letter, addn-ssed by the dowan of Travaii- 
eorc to the e-amorin rajah in ^Malabar, and 
whirl) had been confidentially commiinioated 
by the zamorin's niinistcr. It was an extra- 
ordinary composition, appc.aling to the attach- 
inent felt by tho natives to their ancient 
superstitions, and expressing violent appre- 
hension of tho extensinn of the Christian laith. 
To re-ist this, tho zamorin avas exhorted to 
riro against tho Ilritish, who were to lio forth- 
svith exiK'llcd, and no amity thenceforward 
maintained with them. Tlio zamorin w.as 
infoianed that hostilities had begun, and that 
within right d.ays tho Company's battalions 
shonid bo comjwllcd to ovacuato Qnilon. 

Some further coinninnication with tho 
ranmrin's minister took place, through a con- 
fid>-ntial agent, wiiom tlio dowan deputed to 
hold a eonferenco will) him, and It. was not 
undeserving of notiee. On tlio zamorin’s 
minister snggcatiiig the imnrudonco of n small 
state rising in hostility against so v.asta powor 
as tho Hrilisii, the dnwan's agent, after nilvort- 
ing to the application made to tlio Jsle of 
France fiir a'-sstance, said that it was well 
known that the greater |iortion of the Com- 
pany's fnri'cs would soon bo engaged in a 
'■o'.falta war, and in the defi-noo of their 


have been c.arricd into compicto effect. A 
letter w.as nddressed to tho rajah of Travnn- 
core, explaining tho circumstaiicos under which 
tho Advance of troops into iiis country had lio- 
como necessary ; nnd a proci.amnlion nddrcs.scd 
to tho inhabitants, nssuringthom that the pcnco- 
nblo .and wcll-aircotcd had no enuso for appre- 
hension, was issued with similnt views. 

Tho troops destined for scrvico in Travnn- 
core wore to ndvnnco in various directions. 
Lioutcnant.colnnol Arthur St. Logcr, of tho 
Madras cavalry, was appointed to coiidiiot tho 
operations on tho ciistorn side ; Lioulonant- 
colonol Cupp.ago, with another body of troops, 
wais to enter by the northern frontier ; avhilo 
Colonel Wilkinson commanded a doUacIiment, 
assembled in tlio soutli counliy, fur tho pre- 
servation of Irnnquillily in that quarter, nnd 
for tho purpose of reinforcing tho army in 
Travancorc, if found ncccsrary. Tho troops 
nsEoraided nl Quilnn remnined under tho com- 
mand of Licuten.anl-coloiiol Chniincrs. 

Tho last-named ofllcor was soon roquirod to 
employ the force at his disposal. At six 
o'clock on tho morning of tim Ifilh January, 
ho was infonnod that tho dotvnn's troops wero 
advancing in diflerent dircollons. On recon- 
noitring, in front of tlio Ilritish lines to tlio 
left, A latgo body of infantry drawn up witli 
guns was perceived, on wliich C'nloncl 
Clmlmcrs, without delay, ordered his lino to 
ndvnnco In two columns to rncolvo tho enemy. 
Tho action that ensued lasted five hours, ninl 
ended in tho flight of tho downn's troops and 
tho capture of sovcral of tlioir guns liy tho 
Ilritish forco. Tlio loss of the onuniy In killed 
nnd wounded was great, that of tho IlritiHli 
very trifling. 'J’on days afterw.arcls, an attack 
made by three columns of tho uiioiny on threo 
different pnintii of a dotaclimont in Cochin, 
cuinninnded hy Major Hewitt, was repulsed 
with tho most deeiKivn success, altlioiigli tlio 
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witli a declaration that a oliango in tho loading 
members of the committee had thereby become 
necesaary— which change was immediately com- 
menced by the appointment of a now president. 

In this year the British government ftrsi 
became connected by treaty with tho sovereign 
of Lahore, Runjeet Singh. This extraordinary 
erson had afforded some ground for appro- 
ension ; but a negotiation, conducted by Mr., 
afterwairisLord Metcalfe, assisted by a military 
force, ended in the conclusion of a treaty, by 
which the British government engaged not to 
interfere with the territories or subjects of the 
Seik chief north of the Sutlej, he on his 
part binding himself not to maintain within 
his territories on the left bank of that river 
more troops than might be necessary for carry- 
ing on the ordinary functions of government^ 
and to abstain from encroaching on tho rights 
of the chiefs in tho vicinity. 

The untoward result of the expedition to 
Macao was not the only misfortune of the 
period immediately under notice. Oircum- 
stances occurred in the army of Madras calcu- 
lated to excite far more regret and far grc.ator 
apprehension for the interests of Great Britain 
in the East. 

From a variety of causes, the army of India 
was riow in attaining that perfect system of 
subordination which is alike required by mili- 
tary duty and essential to military efficiency. 
The fact of its officers living, in so many 
instances, apart from all society but their own, 
while it tended to cherish habits of exclusive- 
ness and assumption, afforded opportunity also 
for the excitement and encouragement of dis- 
content. Where men have no employment for 
their leisure but the discussion of their griev- 
ances, real grievances will not fail to be mag- 
nified and imaginary ones to be invented. The 
anxiety felt by most officers to obtain the 
means of returning home, tended to make them 
■ecnliarly sensitive in regard to pecuniary 
.irs • and the inequalities existing at the 
orent presidencies with respect to allow- 
afforded to portions of the army specious 
-reasons for dissatisfaction. Insubordination 
had also been cherished by the undue in- 
dulgence diown by the authorities at home 
to persons whose offences called for severe 
punishment, more especially in the case of Sir 
Robert Fletcher, who, after having, as com- 
mander of a brigade, fomented and abetted 
mutiny in the army of Bengal, vras appointed 
commander-in-chief of the army at Madras. 
From these and other causes the Indian army 
remained long in a state of unhealthy irrita- 
bility, capable of being thrown into confusion 
by the occurrence of the slightest circumstance 
calculated to afford ground for discontent. 
Such exciting cause could never be long want- 
ing, and the effect of any that might occur 
could not fail to derive additional strength 
from the appearance — ^perh.ips in some cases 
more than the mere appetirnnce— of undue 
favour towards tho king’s officers in com- 
parison with those of the Company. 


In the Madras army discontent bad for some 
timo been gradually increasing in extent and 
giiining in intensity. Those who should have 
chocked it — officers of high shanding and lung 
oxporicnco — unfortunately lent their aid to in- 
crease tho feeling. Among thorn Colonel 
Arthur St. Lcger, a bravo officer, but an 
intomporato man, stood conspicuous. So early 
ns March, 1807, tho government of Madras, in 
nddro-ssing tho Court of Directors, felt c.allcd 
upon thus to advert to bis conduct, and to the 
feeling prevailing in tho army; — “Wo have 
already stated that a very dangerous spirit of 
cabal has shown itself among several officers 
in your army. The feeling has been greatly 
influenced by tho impunity with which the 
Honour<ablo Lieutenant-colonel St. Leger has 
been hitherto enabled to bravo and insult tho 
authority of this government ; for it is with 
concern that we observe, in addition to tho 
exphanations which we have alrc.ady given re- 
garding tho conduct of that officer, tli.at eveiy 
means of tho most public nature have been 
taken at most of the principal military stations 
to hold up Lieutenant-colonel St. Lcger ns the 
champion of the rights of tho Comp.any’s 
army, and ns one whose example calls for imi- 
tation. 

Colonel St. Leger was far from being tho 
only officer of high rank who ong.aged in this 
unworthy course. On the removal of Sir 
John Cradock, General MoDow.'ill, of his 
Majesty’s sendee, had been nj^ointed to the 
office of commander-in-ohiof. Il)nt officer bad 
a grievance of his own which he threw into 
the common stock, and forthwith applied him- 
self vigorously to aggravate and extend the ill- 
feeling which he found existing. The Court 
of Directors hnd departed from established 
precedent by not appointing the new com- 
mander-in-chief to a seat in council. This was 
not intended as a personal slight to General 
McDowall, the Court having adopted on gene- 
ral grounds the principle of excluding pro- 
vincial commanders - in - chief from council. 
While, however, it is impossible to excuse the 
conduct of General McDowall in perverting 
the influence of his authority to uses most dis- 
graceful to himself and most dangerous to the 
interests which it was his duty to uphold, it is 
equally impossible to discern the wisdom or 
propriety of tlie course taken by the Court. 
It is not easy to discover even a plausible 
reason for excluding the commander-in-chief 
from council, while the convenience and advan- 
tage of admitting, him to a place there are 
obvious. Unhappily the person on whom, in 
this inshanco, the penalty of exclusion fell was a 
man reckless of his own honour and of that of his 
country in pursuit of revenge. Ho assumed 
the command a short time before the'arrival of 
Sir George Barlow, who thus found the army 
arrayed in opposition to the government by the 
man whose duty it was to hold it in subordina- 
tion. Sir George B<arlow had other difficulties. 
Mr. Potrie, a member of council, bad held tho 
government .provisionally from the super- 
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session of Lord ‘William Bcniinck, and judg- 
ing from his subsequont conduct, ho appears 
to Imvo been dissatisfied with the brief tenure 
of his .authority*. From the time of Sir George 
Barlow's arrival ho was found in unceasing 
opposition to the governor, oven to the extent 
of the abandonment of his own recorded 
opinions. Tiio now and tho old gorcnior thus 
bccamo engaged in disputes, in tho course of 
which it must in candour bo admitted that 
there were times when neither of them ap- 
peared to mueb advantage. 

White Lord William Bcntinckhad exercised 
the functions of government, and Sir John 
Crndock retained the command of tho army, 
it had been dctcmiincd to abolish a system of 
tent contract of no long standing, tho con- 
tinuance of which w.as believed to bo injurious 
to tho public interests. On Sir George Bar- 
low devolved the duty of giving efibet to the 
determination, and as the mcasuro was offen- 
sive to tho commanding oflicers of corps, fresh 
ground for dissatisfaction with thegoremraent 
generally, and with Sir George Barlow espe- 
cially, was aiTorded. 

Tiio ofiicers of tho lilndras arm}' were pre- 
paring an address to the govcrnor-gcncrat on 
their grievances. Tho commander-in-chief, in 
accordance with his duty, issued a circular 
letter discountenancing tho mc.-isuro ; but ho 
destroyed its effect by encouraging, in his 
personal and private intercourse with his 
officers, tho proceedings which ho officially 
denounced. Ho did not, indeed, confine 
his attempts to excite discontent within the 
limits of private communieation. Some of 
them were made publicly ; and one rcm.ark- 
nblo instance was furnished in an address 
made by the commander-in-chief on review- 
ing an European regiment in tho northern 
circars. 

Having scattered widely and abundantly 
the seeds of disaffection. General McDowall 
determined to leave it to time and circum- 
sbince to bring them to maturity. He resol ved 
to quit tho country, an intention indeed which 
he appears to have entertained long before, but 
which he prob.ably postponed in tho hope, too 
well grounded, of preparing tho elements of 
extensive mischief. His conduct now became 
more violent and more open. He placed under 
.arrest the quartor-master-gcneral. Colonel 
hlunro, upon a charge of casting imputations 
on the character of the army in an officml 
report drawn up many months previously, j 
The judge-advocate-general had given hisj 
opinion that no legal matter of charge existed ! 
agiiinst Colonel Monro, and thereupon tho| 
government released him. General McDowall 
now embarked for Europe, leaving behind him 
an offensive and inflammatoiy genenal order, | 
which was published after his departure by 
the deputy adjutant-general. Upon its ap- 
pearance the government formally removed 
Genenal McDowall from the office of com- 
mander-in-chief, and gave farther evidenee of 
displeasure by suspending both the officer by 


whom tho offensivo order had been published 
and his prineipal. 

These expressions of the opinion of govern- 
ment seem to have produced little effect upon 
the officers of tho army, .a portion of whom 
manifested their sympathy tvith the p.artics 
thus visited with punishment, by preparing 
and circulating for signatures a memorial to 
[tho governor-general, and an address to the 
displaced deputy adjutont-goncral. These pro- 
ceedings being regarded as inconsistent with 
military subordination, an order of government 
appeared on tbo 1st of M.ay, severely animad- 
verting on the conduct of the officers most 
active in the circulation of the offensive papers, 
suspending several officers, including Colonel 
St. Leger, from tho service, and removing 
others from particular commands. 

Tho more marked indications of ill-feeling 
towanls the government had hitherto been ex- 
hibited by that portion of tbo army serving in 
Tr.avnncoro. Tho publiaation of the order of 
tho 1st of May led to acts of insubordination, 
not only more violent than any which had 
prox'iously t.akcn place, but more general. At 
Hyderabad, Alnsulipatam, Scringapatam, and 
other places, discontent, previously ill suppres- 
sed, burst into open mutiny ; in one lament- 
able instance blood was shed, in conscquenco 
of tho resistance offered to tho p.ass.ago of a 
rox’oltcd battalion from Chitticdroog to join 
the disaffected in Scringapatam. 

Widely, however, n.s tho seeds of discontent 
were sprc.nd, and rapidly ns they had sprung 
into life, there was no principle of perm.ancnco 
in tho resistance to authority thus suddenly 
called forth. That which had been done under 
tbo influence of excited feeling was not of a 
nature to boar tho (xilui reflection which time 
could not fail to suggest. Tho diss.atisfied 
could not but perceive th.at, while they were 
phacing tho interests of their country in peril, 
they were in all human probability involving 
themselves in ruin, while the inconsistency and 
dishonour of the course into which they h.ad 
been seduced were not less evident than its 
folly. Tho first manifestation of a returning 
sense of duly was at Hyderabad ; the example 
was speedily followed at other places : and 
thus ended a movement which in its com- 
mencement and progress seemed to thre.aten 
tho very existence of the British government 
in the pfirt of India in which it occurred. 
Lord Minto, on learning the nature .and extent 
of the dis.affection, had proceeded without delay 
to Madras ; but tho crisis had passed before be 
arrived. 

Few remarks are requisite on such a subjeot 
ns the conduct of tho Madras army. It cannot 
bo necessary to inquire whether mutiny be in 
any c.asc justifiable or not ; but tho judgments 
of popular opinion, not less than those of Law, 
should be framed with due regard to circum- 
stances. Many of those concerned in the un- 
happy proceedings under notice were young 
men, led to toko part in them by the criminal 
advice and criminal example of those to whom. 
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nil tlioirpniiiornnd (iU|>nriorolfic''r(t, (lify 
with n'Bppct niul ilcforpiirc. 'Mil" PXImimtliiK 
circninxt.'iiieo >vnn iipnniltrd tn Imvn itn Ju»l 
ctFcRt ; mill lti(iii;;li tlin iniiiiln-r of tli(i»p w h** 
Imd iiarticiiialnl, in n {frralor or Ip"! ilpf^rcp, 
ill ilia oiiliin’nk wni lnr(,'p, itic t)iii){i<}tft)<'ntii 
wi’M few. 'J'lio (.Tiiniiml-— lie fiir wlumi 
no luiniMitnriit llmt it lieeiniii-’i n rivillr«'il 
poveriiiiieiil to Inflict cniiM lie tcffanleil R'i ton 
eiivero — lived not to rtntivn retritniti'iii. 71i« 
eliiji ill wliich (•‘cner.'il McDowall took lil« |eii- 
fftoo to ICiinipe wax 1(>«1, mvl in tlm wn*t»' of 
wntcrn lie fuiiiiil (lint ini|iii>ii(y ivliieli lin ctmM 
Bcnrcely liinv expi'Cteil li.nl lie inirvivnl. 

Tlio cnniliirl of Sir f.!i:orf;e ll.nrlow w.n* 
violently nltncked at linnie, Init ft innjorily in 
tlio Court of Direrlorn npiiroveil It. Hii 
co.niliiilor, Mr. I’clrie, wlio IuhI ililfrreil from 
the governor on nlnioit every twiint on which 
iliflurcnco wni |^l••ilillle, wni le'-'i fortunate. 

I llo %vftii reiunveil from council, mnl the Court 
1 reiwiri'il thi.-ir fonni'r error hy ftpjwiinlin;; the 
new ciitmiinnilcr-in'Chief, Sir Sniniicl Audi- 
niiity, to till! vnennt rent. 

, Tlio nilininistmtinn of I.oril Minto av»< 
j ninrkeil hy hrightor inclihinti than th« niii- 
( ■’ conduct of the nriiiy of Mailma j to rome of 
' thcBc it in e.ntisfnctory tn turn. 

During tho wnm which followiil Iho French 
IfoTolution, the injuries sustninnl hy our com- 
incrcc, from tho enemy's reltlcinenls in the 
Indinn sc.as, weru severely fell, llie principal 
neats of a nnnyanco were tho Jlftscftrcnhn I»les, 
comprisihg tiiii Jslc of llourlion, or Mnscarenba, 
properly so called ; Mauritius, or tiio Isle of 
Franco ; iho small Island of Itodrigiicr. ; anil 
others of inferior note. Such n group, lying 
on tho very highway of tho commerce lietwccn 
India nnd Englnnd, could not ho loft in the 
hnnds of nn nctivo nnd iusidious foo with im- 
punity, nnd tho nctiial results fully realised all 
that might hnvo boon anticipated. From the 
Mauritius especially, French cruisers issued 
‘'X in vast niimhcrs to prowl over tho Indian sc.as, 
J and tho consequent loss was immense. It iias 
•' been said tliat, previously to tho fall of this 
island, tho insurance ofliccs of Bengal alone 
were losers to the amount of threo millions 
sterling from captures. Tho amount may bo 
cx.aggcratcd, but there can bo no doubt of its 
having been vciy great. 

That such n course of things should liave 
been allowed to proceed so long unchecked, 
.argues little either for tho wisdom or the 
nctivily of tho British government ; hut its 
toleration was in perfect harmony with tho in- 
difiercnco usually inanifcstcd on such occasions. 
A persuasion had indeed long prevailed, that 
tho Mauritiuscould not bo successfully ns.sailcd 
by ft hostile force, nnd this persuasion the 
French naturally used their best endeavours 
to cncour.ago. A plausible error, onco estab- 
lished, is hard to bo shaken, nnd tho currency 
of a belief that tho island was impregnable, 
combined with tho imperturbable apathy with 
which British statesmen have gonomlly re- 
garded the interests of our Indiau possessions. 


intl't arc'iliiil for the fiiplne-.-m, wliifh no l-irg 
|f|l a valtiaiiln hfaiii'h «<f 'niiiif.-ree at tl.e 
merry «if tlm • iieiny, Tho Marquin WelIrfFy 
had le’efi well aware of ihi: evil, slid r;i"ii'.at'''l 
inea'iire* for the reijii'tiiin of the rettlefiKats 
whii h g.ave tlm eii'iny the fiom-f of iiiflirtilig 
It ; hut tirrurint.aiifei pretmted his carryli;-^ 

hi* views rtTri^*, 

'i*l.e eiiiirmnits e* lent id h>" ftt length f>-tt»ed 
the Brili«li i-nldri'-t loeoriie > Yertii.r.r, .tilmlral 
Jlertie, wl.n rnlnii.Midid on the f.’/pe of ti'rrt 
liiipe khaChtii. was milrr*''! tueitfif'ea 
lllofknde, 'Jlie eerviee W.YJ if:tfl!»ted t/> t'-ip- 
taili Itnwley ; arid, t»< ft'<i«t th" e--ftte«!.(if\!<'il 
»>|>erAlli)H», f.ieutenat.t-rid'idel |1. ji, K'Htiiii', 
tif his Majesty’* t*;ih f'Ht'., was, in i!e<- 

pateheil frnm III. Its, with a smsll f./rr.-, m 
ir.vtttiy the lilaiid nf Ite-lfiguer., ah'.nt ono 
hundred iiiilet dii-tant frnm the Mnuritic*. 

i>n his arrival he f»'iiid enly ivii) firnilies on 
the ishand, and nf pmir<» t-s>k of it 

without ilifiieulty. After si.ri-.e time S{.<'nt in 
fteqiliring a perfect knnwledge of the cwU 
Coinmiulote Itowley reeds'ed tn ii>»kenoMt.sck 
tij*nn il.ti lov. II r.f S'. J’snl'*, the chi'f {^.rt of 
the Klo of iJoiirloji, and f.ir ihi« purie're re- 
i|iiest>-.| the ce>.o|M-ratioti of t.’idoiiel Keating, 
A rletachiiienl svns forthnitli emlarked from 
ItMlrigiKi to join (emimiehire Itowh-y off Fort 
Louis, the cnpil.al of the Mauritius. 

On tho evening of th" lldh of Sef tomW, 
the fiirci; defined for the attack slruel for the 
Isle of llourliiin, ami, on the (olimving mom* 
Ing, ilisenih.arked to the sotilbward rd I'oirildo 
Gallntte, seven miles from St. I'aulV. The 
landing was cffccteil with great dexterity, nnd 
the troops immediately cominencdl a force*! 
march, in order, if possilde, to cross the ran«c- 
ways extending over tho lake or pond of St. 
Paul's before the cii.'niy diticovcroi! their de- 
iKirkntion. In tliis they »uccrt*lcil ; and they 
had tho further goml fortune of p.v*sing tho 
strongest position of the enemy hefor«* tho 
French had time to form in eulflcient force. 
By seven o'clock, tho assailants were in pos- 
scysion of tho first two batteries, DnmbmKil-ro 
and La Centihre, and tho gnus were forthwith 
turned against tho enemy's shipping, whoso 
well-directed fire of grape, from within pistol- 
shot of tho shore, lind greatly annoyed tho 
British force. 

A detachment, consisting of the recond 
column, under Captain Imlnck, of tbcBomh.-iy 
infantry, was now despatched to take posses- 
sion of tho tliird battery. La Nenve, which 
tho enemy had abamlpncil ; hut, on its w.ay, it 
foil in with the main force of tho enemy, 
strongly posted within stone walls, with eight 
six-pounders on its flanks. They were charged 
in gallant style, but without driving them from 
their position. Captaiu Ilnrrey, with tho third 
column, then movimTSVupport Captain Imhick . 
nnd snccccdcd in taking two of tho oiicmy’s 
guns. Tho action now beenmo wnnn and 
general, Tlio French were reinforced from 
tho hills nnd from the ship.s in tho harbour — 
tho British by tho advance of the reserve,' 
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'which had prcriously covered the batteries, flag, to convey her thither, with her children. 
The guns of the first and second batteries were sei-vants, and effects. 

spiked, and the third was occupied by seamen The career of the small British force had 
under the command of Captain , 'Winoughb.v . been highly brilliant, and, in .addition to its 
.who soon opened its fire upon the shipping, actual achievements, it had ob'viously inspired 
The enemy now gave way, the fourth and fifth a degree of teri'or altogether disproportioned 
batteries were won without resistance, and at to its extent ; but it was quite unequal to 
half-past eight the town of St. Paul’s was in undertake the conquest of the island ; and 
the possession of the British. this result formed no part of the plan of those 

Till this period the naval force had been who projected the-attack. In the destruction 
compelled to remain inactive, as they could not of the batteries .and the capture of the ship- 
venture to attack the enemy’s ships, lest they ping in the harbour, a part of which were 
should annoy the British troops, who were prizes which had been recently taken by the 
'within range. They now stood in. Captain enemy, all that was sought for was attained. 
Pym taking the lead, and opened their fire As much public property as could be carried 
upon the enemy’s ships, all of Avhich cut their away was embarked, the remainder was des- 
cables and drifted on shore. The seamen, troyed, and the iriand for a while a^ndoned ; 
however, succeeded in heaving them off with- the squadron resuming its usual occupation, 
out any material injuiy. and Colonel Heating, 'with his troops, retum- 

The force by which this brilliant exploit was ing to Bodriguez. 
achieved was inconsiderable. The detachment In the following year, preparations were 
embarked from Bodriguez consisted of only made for a serious attempt to annihilate the 
three hundred and sixty-eight officers and French power in the Indian seas ; an attempt 
men. It was strengthened by one hundred encouraged by the success of a desultory but 
seamen and one hundred and thirty-six marines brilli.ant exploit achieved by Captain Wil- 
from the blockading squadron ; thus making loughby, who, at the head of about a hundred 
a total of six hundred and four. The inctory of the crew of the Nereide, which he com- 
was gained with the comparatively trifling manded, landed at Jacolet in the Mauritius, 
loss of fifteen killed, fifty-eight wounded, and The landing was effected under the fire of two 
three missing. batteries, and, as the assailants formed on the 

The success which attended the attempt beach, they became exposed to a heavy dis- 
seems to have paralyzed the enemy. General charge of musketry ; but in ten minutes the 
Des Brusles, the commander of the island, first battery was in their possession, and 
marched from the capital, St. Denis, to repel having spiked the guns, they marched to the 
the invaders, and on the evening of the 22nd guard-house, which was protected by ten field- 
of September appeai-ed with considerable force pieces, some regular troops, and a strong de- 
on the hills above St. Paul’s ; but, either from tachment of artillery. They were charged by 
overrating the numbers of the British, or from Captain Willoughby and bis little band, and 
some other cause, at which it were vain to immediately gave way, abandoning their guns 
guess, he retreated, and terminated his career and their commanding officer, who was made 
by shooting himself. He left behind him a prisoner in the act of spiking them, 
paper, which sufficiently illustrates the state The British then pushed on to the second 
of his feelings, though it but imperfectly and stronger battery, to gain which they had 
accounts for his despair of success. It was to to pass the river Le Goulet, swollen and 
this effect: — “I will not be a tniitor to my greatly increased in rapidity by heavy rains, 
country. I will not, in consequence of what The difficulty of crossing the river having been 
I foresee from the hatred and ambition of some conquered, the battery was immediately car- 
individuals, who are attached to a revolution- ried, and the commander taken. Here, as 
ary sect, sacrifice the inhabitants in the useless before, the guns were spiked, and the party- 
defence of an open colony. Death awaits me were about to return to their first ship, when 
on the scaffold. I prefer giving it myself ; the troops which had fled from the battery 
and I recommend my wife and children to again appeared, strongly reinforced by militia 
Providence, and to those who can feel for and irregukars. Captain Willoughby advanced 
them.” towardsthem, and on hiscoming within musket- 

- Judging from the temper with which Bnona- shot they opened their fire. Suspecting that 
parte was accustomed to regard unsuccessful they would again have recourse to flight, the 
commanders, the apprehensions of General British commander made an oblique muve- 
Des Brusles caunot be considered unreason- ment, with the intention of getting into their 
able. It is gratifying to know that his -n'ishes rear ; but the moment this was discovered by 
with regard to his family were not disap- the militia they fled, followed by the regul.ir% 
pointed ; they found in the British com- with a celerity that defied pursuit. Finally, 
mander those humane and generous feelings Caphain Willoughby burnt the signal-house 
which their -deceased protector had invoked and flag-shaff, and, carrying -vritb him some 
on their behalf. The widow of the general field-pieces and stores, re-embarked -with all 
h.aving expressed a wish to go to her own his men except one, who was killed, 
family at the Mauritius, Commodore Bowley The organized ^stem of operations against 
immediately appointed a vessel, with a caitel the French islands was not acted upon until 
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later in the year. The first step was to renew 
the attempt against the Isle of Bourbon, with 
sufBcient strength to take and retain possession 
of that colony. For this pm-pose, the force 
at Rodriguez, under command of Colonel 
Beating, was augmented from the three presi- 
dencies to the number of three thousand six 
hundred and fifty rank and file, of whom 
about one-half were Europeans. Colonel 
Keating had been long occupied in training 
his troops, at Rodriguez, to the service to 
which they were destined, accustoming them 
to a country intersected with ravines and 
precipices, like that in which they were about 
to act. The transports, which conveyed the 
reinforcements, arrived off Rodriguez on the 
20th of June ; but the unfavourable state of 
the weather detained the expedition from pro- 
ceeding until the 3rd of July. Before it 
sailed. Colonel Keating communicated to the 
commanders of brigades the information he 
had acquired as to the enemy’s strength and 
position, and his own determination as to the 
mode of operations. This, in his own words, 
was " to strike the first blow at the heart of 
the enemy,” to gain possession of the capital, 
and let further proceedings be guided by cir- 
cumstances. Every thing during the night, 
or before daylight, was to be carried by the 
bayonet. Colonel Keating judiciously con- 
cluding that the French island force, trained 
in a ^stem of firing from behind walls and 
houses, and from the opposite side of im- 
passable ravines, would never ho brought to 
stand against English bayonets. 

On the 6th of July, the whole of the ex- 
pedition came to a rendezvous about fifty 
miles to the windward of the Isle of Bourbon, 
when part of the troops were removed from 
the transports on board his Majesty’s squad- 
ron, consisting of the Boadicea, the Sirius, 
the Iphigenia, the Magidenne, and the Nerdde, 
under the command of Commodore Rowley, 
..which immediately stood for the different 

i> of debarkation. On the afternoon of 
b 7th, most of the ships had arrived at their 
• destined stations off the island, and prepara- 
tions were made for landing the troops. This 
was effected to some extent. Captain Fym 
landed the whole of the troops on board his 
frigate, the Sirius, at Grande Cbaloupe, a 
part of the beach about six miles to the west- 
ward of St. Denis, the capital of the island ; 
and Lieutenant Watling, of that frigate, with 
his men, took possession of a neighbouring 
height, thereby preventing reinforcements 
being sent to St. Denis from the neighbour- 
ing town of St. Paul’s. 

The other point of descent was the Riviere 
de Pluies, about three miles to the eastward 
of St. Denis. The beach on that side of the 
island is composed of large shingle, steep and 
difficult of access, aud the wind, which is very 
uncertain in these latitudes, suddenly and 
violently increasing, the surf rose to an unex- 
pected height. Captain Willoughby, ever 
the first at the post of danger, pushed offi 


with a party of seamen and a detachment of 
troops, in the Bstafette, prize schooner. A 
few boats followed, and the men were landed 
with the loss of only four ; but the schooner 
and several of the boats were dashed to pieces 
in the surf. Another small body of troops 
effected a landing somewhat more to the right, 
under Lieutenant-colonel William Macleod, 
of his M-ajesty’s 69th Foot. A small transport 
was placed upon the beach to act as a break- 
water, in the hope that the men might be 
enabled to land over her stem or under her 
lee : this was ably performed by Lieutenant 
Lloyd, of the Boadicea; hut the violence of 
the weather, and the natural difficulties of 
the situation, frustrated the success of the 
attempt, and it was found impossible to land 
any more troops that evening. Those who 
had succeeded in landing, had lost a con- 
siderable part of their arms, and all their 
ammunition was damaged. 

It now became an object of importance to 
communicate with the detachment on shore, 
but all hope of doing so seemed cut off by the 
circumstances which suspended the landing of 
the troops. In this emergency the desired 
means of communication were furnished by 
that unconquerable spirit which our country- 
men have so often displayed under circum- 
stances which almost justify despair. Lieu- 
tenant Foulstone, of the 69th re^pment, volun- 
teered to swim to shore : bis offer was ac- 
cepted ; he made the attempt, and succeeded, 
by diving under the surf, from whence he was 
dragged by a boat-hook. By the gallantry of 
this high-spirited officer, orders were conveyed 
to Colonel Macleod, the senior officer of the 
detachment on shore, to take possession of 
St. Marie for the night. That officer im- 
mediately marched with his slender force, and 
carried the fort at the point of the bayonet. 

The. impracticability of disembarking any 
more troops to the windward, during the 
existing state of the weather, being apparent, 
it was resolved to despatch the remainder to 
Grande Cbaloupe, where the lauding was suc- 
cessfully effected. 

In the meantime, the brigade under Lieute- 
nant-colonel Hastings Fraser, 86thFoot, which 
had previously landed at Grande Cbaloupe, 
had pushed forward a party, the commanding 
officer leading the way, to dislodge a body of 
riflemen who occupied the heights and kept 
up a harassing fire. This was soon accom- 
plished, and the brigade moved rapidly over 
the mountains towards St. Denis. They 
baited there during the night, then began to 
descend at four o’clock on the following 
morning, baring in the interval been joined 
by sepoys, pioneers, and artillery, ^ey 
found the enemy drawn up on the plain in 
two columns, each with a field-piece at its 
head, supported by some heavy cannon on the 
redoubt. A severe fire of ordnance and 
musketry was opened upon the British force, 
who, however, advanced in admirable order. 
On reaching the plain, orders were given to 
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charge. The -French remained steadily at 
their guns nntil the British grenadiers came 
in contact with them, when finding that the 
thunder of their ordnance was to be met with 
the silent but deadly thrust of the bayonet, 
they retired and attempted to form behind 
the parapet of the redoubt. From this they 
were speedily driven by the weapon they so 
much dreaded ; the British colours were 
hoisted on the top of the redoubt, two guns 
which had been spiked were rendered service- 
able and turned against the enemy, and the 
batteries to the west of the river St. Denis 
were stormed and demolished. Thus the main 
force of the island was totally defeated by a 
body of troops not amounting to six hundred 
men. The commandant. Colonel St. Susanne, 
escaped with difficulty, and the officer second 
in command was wounded and made pri- 
soner. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon, a 
brigade under Lieutenant-colonel Edward 
Drummond, of the king’s 86tb, which had 
been landed that morning at Grande Cba- 
loupe, arrived in sight of St. Denis, after a 
severe march over the mountains, harassed by 
the enemy’s chasseurs, who hung upon their 
flanks. As they approached, they were 
exposed to a heavy fire of cannon, grape, 
shells, and musketry from the town, without 
a possibility of either returning or avoiding it. 
Colonel Fraser, however, kept up a brisk fire 
upon the town from the redoubt. About four 
o’clock, he was joined by Colonel Drummond’s 
brigade ; and Colonel Keating, who had landed 
at noon with the rest of the troops, appeared 
on the heights. Preparations were now made 
for a simultaneous attack upon the place, 
when, at the very moment of advance, a flag 
of truce arrived to treat for the surrender of 
the island. Colonel Fraser having refused to 
negotiate on any other terms. 

The articles of capitulation stipuhated for 
the immediate evacuation of all the military 
posts and the surrender of all public stores ; 
the troops of the line and Garde Nafionale to 
march out with the honours of war ; the 
former to surrender as prisoners, the officers 
being allowed to retain their swords and 
militory decorations, and embarked, as well as 
the troops, either for England or the Cape, 
with the exception of the commandant, St. 
Susanne, who was to be allowed to depart 
either to France or the IVIanritius on his 
parole of honour. To these a provision was 
added, that funeral honours should be paid 
to the French officers who had fallen, accord- 
ing to their respective rank. The laws, 
customs, and religion of the inhabitants, as 
well as their private property, were to be 
respected. 

The ordnance found at St. Fiiul’s and St. 
Denis amounted to one hundred and forty- 
five pieces of heavy artillery. The_ loss 
sustained in making the conquest was slight ; 
eighteen killed, seventy-nine wounded, and 
four drowned in landing. That of the enemy 
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was never precisely ascertained, but it was 
very considerable. 

^e capture of the Island of Bourbon was 
principally desired as a preliminary to that of 
the still more important settlement of the 
Mauritius; and in anticipation of our attempts 
upon that island, Mr. Farquhar, the English 
governor of the Isle of Bourbon, published an 
.address to the inhabitants of the Mauritius, 
the distribution of which he found means of 
efifecting from the He du Passe, which bad 
been taken possession of by a party from his 
Majesty’s cruizers. This acquisition was made 
in a very brilliant manner. Five boats from 
the Siritts and the Iphigenia proceeded on the 
night of the 13th of August to the landing- 
place on the north-west side of the island, 
which was defended by a chevanx-de-fiise and 
two howitzers. To gain this spot, it was 
necessary to pass a battery of several guns, 
and fortunately the attempt was ffivoured by 
a he.avy cloud suddenly obscuring the moon, 
which had previously been shining with great 
brightness. Before, however, the boats reached 
the landing-place, the enemy discovered and 
commenced firing upon them : two men were 
killed and several wounded, but, nothing 
daunted, the assailants advanced and landed. 
Lieutenant Norman, in attempting to scale 
the works, was shot through the &art by a 
sentinel above : he was immediately shot by 
one of the seamen, who, headed by Lieutenant 
■Watling, speedily ascended the vralls. A brief 
but warm encounter followed, in which the 
I British had seven men kOled and eighteen 
wotmded ; but they succeeded in obteining 
possession of the walls. Lieutenant Watling 
I then proceeded to attack the batteries on the 
I south-east side, where he was met by Lieu- 
tenant Chads, who had landed at* another 
point and stormed and carried the works 
there without the loss of a man. The two 
parties being united, the French commandant 
offered no further resistance, but surrendered 
at discretion. 

The island was intrusted to the charge of 
Captain Willoughby, who availed himself of 
its proximity to the Mauritius to pay visits to 
the coasts of the latter. His first attack was 
upon Point du Dkble, which was stormed and 
carried ; the French commander and three 
of his men killed, and three gunners made 
prisoners. The guns were spiked, the car- 
riages burnt, and the magazine blown up; 
after which Captain Willoughby moved on to 
Grand Port^ a distance of twelve miles. He 
remained on the island until sunset, and a 
strong party of the enemy, which attacked 
him, were put to the rout with the loss of six 
men. On another occasion he destroyed the 
signal-house and staff at Grand Bivibre, blew 
up the remaining works at Point du Diable, 
and retired without molestation. 

The British arms had hitherto been emi- 
nently successful, but the flattering hopes 
which their success had called forth now 
sustained a severe check by a series of dis- 
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astcrp, xvlilch for a time gave the enemy the 
dominion of the In<li.m seas. Among other 
prizes they snccccdcd in captoring the 1Vi«d- 
/,can and Ctylon, East-Indiamen. These ships, 
vrith another Comp.my’s ship, the Astdl, tverc 
railing for Madras, when they were .attacked 
V.y a French squ.adron under Commodore 
Doperre. The Indi.amen m.aintaincd a very 
gail.ant and hard-fought contest with a veiy 
strperior force for several hours; when the 
Tf’tndAan and the Ceylon, hiiving sust.'iined 
Ft'rions loss in killed and wounded, and much 
injury in their hulls, m.asts, and rigging, were 
compelled to strike. The Attell, after taking 
its sliare in the uneqn.al struggle, eflected its 
escape under cover of the darkness of the 
night. The French account of this transac- 
tion w.as marked with that h.ad faith which 
has too often characterized the ofiicial state- 
ments of onr neighbours, .and which was 
almost univeiwil during the reign of Buona- 
parte : it asserted that the Attell had struck 
her colours previously to her csc.ape — an 
accusation which the caphiin and his ofUcers 
puhlicly refuted. 

The success of the enemy was not restricted 
to encounters with merchant ships. The 
French squ.adron, with the two In^amen, 
their prizes, ran for Port Snd-Est, in the 
^lauritius, at the entrance of which l.ay the 
He du Pn«so, which the English had occupied 
and garrisoned. Four British frigates were 
alsocruizing off the station, and in ttie attempt 
to make the port, the WiuMam Knst-India- 
inan was turned and recaptured hy the Siritts, 
(.‘.apt.'iin Pjin. Daving despatched his prize 
to IJdurhon, that ollicer formed the design of 
attacking the Frencii squadron in tlic harbour; 
Lnt, not living sufiieiently aware of the difli- 
rultic* ef llio navigation, the attempt termi- 
natt d in defc.at and serious loss. Tlirco of tho 
sliipj took the ground, and tho fourth was 
I tcTiiitcd from closing with tliccncnty. Tlicsc 
ur.f. rtunate occurrences eimhled the foo to 
r.frf-n all their guns upon a single vc«cl, the 
.Vmhfr, cfunmaiidi'*! by Captain Willoughby. 
Ipr- f.vf»i!tiile and courage displayed by this 
(■{i>'-r and hi-i crew were beyond all praise. 
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and ATaffieimnc, were so sitn.atcd that their 
abandonment became necessary, and after set- 
ting firo to them, tlieir respective crews were 
landed on the Ho dn Passe ; the fourth, tho 
Iphigenxa, wtxs, with some difficulty, warped 
up to that anchorage, the enemy making no 
attempt to prevent her. In this situation she 
lay, without the power of removing from it, 
while the state of tho little garrison at the 
isle bec<ame every d.ay more forlorn ; their 
stock, both of provtstons and water, was low, 
and they bad no prospect of receiving succour. 
To complete their distress, they were block- 
aded by a French force ; and ns their means of 
subsistence were .almost at an end, and escape 
w.as impossible, they were compelled to sur- 
render. 

No one object of this unfortunate attempt 
was achieved; its disastrous issue was com- 
plete : all the a’esscls engaged in it were either 
destroyed, or fell into the hands of the enemy. 
But though, ns it subsequently .appeared, the 
undertaking was ill-judged, the conduct of 
those engaged in it was such .as to onnblo their 
countrymen to call up the recollection, even of 
discomfiture, without a blush. Heroism liko 
that displayed by Captain Willoughby and his 
intrepid comrades sheds over defeat tho lustre 
of victory. Amid scones of blood and suffer- 
ing far snrp.assing tho ordinary horrors of war- 
fare, these g.allnnt spirits were insensible to 
eveij’thing hut their own duty and their coun- 
try's honour. Never was duty more devotedly 
performed, never was honour more com- 
pletely sustained. 

j Tire record of disaster, tliougli drawing to a 
close, is not yet entirely complete. Tho 
\Africaine frigate w.as taken by the enemy, 
after a severe action, fn whtch her commandur 
fell ; and another frigatu, tho Ceylon, shared 
the same fate. Tliis vessel, having on board 
General Abercrombie, appointed by tho go- 
vcrnor-gencml to take tho command of tho 
troops destined for the reduction of tho 
Alauritiiis, fell in with some French cruizers off 
tho^ Islnn'l of Bourbon. An action ensued, 
which was gallantly mnintained for five hours, 
when the being dismasted and rendered 
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Paul’s, to resume the blocltndc of the Mauri- 
tius, taking with him Major-general Aber- 
crombie, to reconnoitre the situation of the 
Ercncii colont’, and concert tiic necessary mea- 
sures for its reduction. Ho arrived off Port 
Louis on ilio lOtli, where he found tho whole 
of tho enemy’s naval force at anchor in the 
port, two only of the ships being in a state of 
apparent readiness for sea. 

Having left a sufficient force to watch the 
enemy’s movements and blockade the port, ho 
proceeded to Rodriguez, where tho different 
divisions destined for the attack on the Mau- 
ritius were appointed to assemble. He found 
that tho troops from Bombay had already 
re.ached their destination. They were soon 
followed by those from Madras ; but the non- 
.an'iv.al of the divisions from Beng.al and tho 
Cape at the expected time, w.os a source of 
great disappointment and anxiety, as the 
stormy season was nppro.aching, and in the 
event of unfavourable weather the danger to 
the fleet would be extreme. Ho therefore 
suggested to the general tho propriety of 
standing out to sea with the troops already 
assembled, and cruizing to the windward of 
the Ercnch island, to await the junction of one 
or both of the divisions so anxiously looked for. 
To this suggestion the general .assented, and 
the 22nd November was fixed for the depar- 
ture of the fleet from Rodriguez. Everything 
was in readiness on the previous evening, when 
the welcome intelligoncc was received that the 
Bengal division was seen in the offing. 

That not a moment might be lost, it wiis 
resolved that the convoys just arrived should 
be supplied with tho requisite provisions from 
tho bench and shipping, and, without drop- 
ping anchor, be ordered to accompany the 
fleet then getting under weigh ; and soon 
after, the fleet, consisting of nearly seventy 
sail, stood from the anchorage of Rodriguez to 
the selected point of deb.arkation. 

The coasts ol the Mauritius arc beset by 
d.angerous reefs, and the isl.md luas only two 
good harbours. That called Port Sud-ost, 
which was principally used by the Dutch, is 
the more c.apaciouB, and being on the wind- 
ward side of the island, it is the e.isier of 
entrance, as well as the more healthy ; but 
the wind almost perpetuitlly blowing in, the 
difficulty of getting ships out counterbalances 
the adv.antago offered by the iacility with 
which they c.an enter. For this re.ason. Port 
Nord-ouest was preferred by the French when 
the Mauritius ciune into their possession, and 
there, during the administiation of Mahd de 
la Bourdonn.ais, who was governor from 1734 
to 1766, the only town in tho island w.as 
erected, in a n.arrow v.alley at the he.ad of the 
harbour. This henceforwaid was the seat of 
government, .and the port and town were 
denomin.ated Port Louis. 

The Portuguese, by whom the island w.as 
discovered, do not appear ever to have taken 
possession of it. It was first occupied by the 
Dutch, in the seventeenth century, who gave 


it the name of Mauritius, in honour of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau. These indefatig.able 
traders are 8.aid to have been driven out of 
tho island by the sw.arms of rats with which 
it was infested, and it is certain th.at they 
abandoned it about the year 1710. 'Whether 
the French had less dre.ad of the disagreeable 
quadrupeds which had conquered their prede- 
cessors, or possessed better means of contend- 
ing with them, is not recorded ; but they took 
possession of the island after it was forsaken 
by the Dutch, and aw.ays attached great im- 
portance to it. Raynal dwells enthusiastically 
upon its political and commercial advantages, 
and especi.ally on its value as the me.ans of 
upholding French dominion in the East. The 
statesmen of France had participated in this 
feeling, and much labour had been employed 
to place Port Louis in a posture of defence. 
Tliey seem, however, to have relied too im- 
plicitly upon the reef which surrounds the 
island, and to have concluded too hastily, that 
the town would only be attacked by sea. To 
guard ng.ainBt such .an attack, works of con- 
sider.able strength were constructed. As the 
appro.ach of the English was not unexpected, 
additional means of defence were resorted to, 
and the fortific.ations on the sea side placed in 
; such a state as to render an attack an act of 
! extreme temerity ; but the means of defence 
on the land side seem to have been, in a great 
degree, neglected. 

Tho .advantoges of superior knowledge of 
the coast were now manifest. The French 
bad supposed that the reefs which surround 
the island rendeied it impregnable, and that 
the depth of w.ater without the reef rendered 
it impossible for a fleet of transports to find 
anchorage. These impressions were not un- 
known to the British commanders; but, in- 
stead of supinely acquiescing in the popular 
belief, they took measures for ascertaining its 
accuracy. Every part of the leeward side was 
examined, and sounded with the most minute 
and scrupulous attention. This service was 
performed by Captain Paterson, of his Majesty’s 
ship Ilesper, and Lieuten.ant Street, command- 
ing the government armed ship Emma. The 
soundings were taken in the night, to avoid 
observation, and it was by these means dis- 
covered that a fleet might safely anchor in a 
narrow strait between an islet called the 
Gunner’s Coin and the main land, and that 
there were also openings in the reef there, 
through which several boats might enter 
abreast. The only objection to this place of 
deb.arkation was its distance from Port Louis ; 
but this was not to be placed in competition 
with its manifold advantages. 

On tlie morning of the 29th, the English 
fleet came to anchor in the strait. Two brigs, 
which drew but little w.ater, anchored on the 
reef, within a hundred yards of the beach, to 
cover the landing ; the conduct of which was 
intrusted to Captain Philip Beaver, of the 
iVim frigate. Seon after one o’clock the de- 
barkation commenced, and in thTr- ^nurs, ten 
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tliousnnd men, with their guns, stores, ammu- 
nition, and three days’ provisions, were landed, 
without the slightest loss, or even a single 
accident. The enemy appear to have been 
astonished by the boldness and novelty of the 
attempt. On the first appearance of the 
British' fieet they abandoned a fort called 
Malastrie, the only fortified place in the 
'vicinity. The landing barring been thus hap- 
pily effected, no time was lost in following up 
the success which had attended it. The troops 
were instantly put in motion, to prevent the 
enemy from gaining possession of a thick 
wood which lay on the rocid, and using the 
means which it afforded of harassing the 
fianks of the in'vading army. On reaching it, 
the advanced guard fell in 'with a picquet of 
the retreating corps, which, after a feeble 
attempt to dispute the -passage, was driven 
from its position. This -was the only oppo- 
intion encountered till the columns reached 
the ' more open country. About midnight 
they hiilted, and before daybreak resumed 
their march. It was the intention of General 
Abercrombie not to halt again -till he was 
before Port Louis, but the march of the pre- 
ceding day, though short, had been so ex- 
tremely harassing, that his intention could 
not be persevered in. The men were greatly 
exhausted by their previous exertions, their 
way having lain, for four miles among thick 
brushwood, through which .the artillery and 
stores had to be' dragged, -with a degree of 
labour almost intolerable. 

- The inconvenience arising from the heat of 
the weather was increased by a deficiency of 
water. Several men and two officers had sunk 
under their exertions, and were left dead on 
the march. It was fortunate that these 
harassing circumstances were not aggravated 
by any operations of the enemy ; but the con- 
dition of the troops rendered it obviously 
imprudent to attempt to reach Fort Louis 

Vwithont rest. About noon, therefore, a posi- 
on was taken up at Moulin-h-Foudre, on a 
■ : elevation, a wood stretching along its 
, front and extending with some intervals to 
Port Louis, five miles distant. In the after- 
noon, the French general, de Caen, -with a 
party of cavalry and rifiemen, approached the 
British lines to reconnoitre, and surprised a 
small picquet. They were driven back and 
pursued by some light companies. A few men 
were killed, and the gener^ himself received a 
contusion from a ball. 

- -Before daylight on the following day, a 
brigade, under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel William Macleod, was detached to 
attack some batteries, the possession of which 
-was necessary to enable the troops to draw 
their supplies from the fleet. Some of the 
batteries had already yielded to our seamen ; 
the remainder were evacuated as the troops 
approached. At five o’clock, the main body 
of the troops was put in motion. It shortly 
afterwards encountered a corps of the enemy, 
who, with several field-pieces, had token up a 


strong position, very favourable for making an 
attack on the he.ad of the column. The march 
of the British troops lay along a narrow road 
with a thick wood on each flank. On meeting 
the enemy, the European flank battalion, which 
composed the advance guard, formed with ns 
much regularity as the bad and broken ground 
would admit, and charged the enemy with such 
spirit as compelled . them to retire -with the 
loss of their guns, and many killed and 
w'ounded ; but this adv.antage was obtained by 
the fall of Colouel John Campbell, of the 
king’s 33rd, and Major O’Reefe, of the royals, 
two officers of distinguished ability. There 
was a sigmal-post on a hill, called the Yivebot, 
from whence every movement of the enemy 
could be discerned. The French being driven 
from their position, a corps ascended this 
eminence, removed the enemy’s flag, and 
hoisted the British ensign in its place ; which 
was then, for the first time, planted in the 
Mauritius. 

The weiither still continued oppressive, and 
the troops were greatly exhausted. These 
circumstances, combined mth the lateness of 
the day, rendered desirable a suspension of 
active operations until the morning, when a 
general atbackwas determined upon. During 
the night a mistake occurred which -was pro- 
ductive of unfortunate results. A party of 
marines arrived to join the British force ; they 
were dressed, as customary in India, in white 
and blue, and in the darkness were unhappily 
mistaken for French soldiers. An alarm was 
given, several corps stood to their arm^ some 
gave fire, and the consequence was, that many 
were wounded, and a few killed. But misap- ' 
prehension was not confined to the British : 
the enemy were like-wise disturbed by a false 
alarm, during which, it has been said, the 
National Guards betrayed such a degree of 
irresolution as had considerable effect in deter- 
mining the events of the following day. 

On the approach of morning, preparations 
were made for the intended attack ; but they 
were interrupted by the arrival of a flag of 
truce from General de Caen, offering to capitu- 
late upon conditions. Three of the conditions 
were, that the troops and seamen should he 
sent to France ; that the four frigates andta’o 
corvettes in the harbour should 'te retained hy 
the French ; and tluit inventories should be 
taken of all the articles belonging to the 
French emperor, and such articles restored to 
him at the conclusion of peace. 

The articles which stipulated for the restora- 
tion of the shipping and the property of the 
French emperor were rejected; that which 
claimed for the enemy’s troops .and seamen 
immunity from the ordinary fate of ■the 
vanquished, was assented to — a fact which 
could not fail to create surprise in all 
acquainted with the relative situations of the 
invading and defending forces ; while it w.as 
equally calculated to excite regret, 
nnmixed with indignation, in all who valued 
the honour of the British arms. 
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Tho prize w.is gciincd nt n comparatively 
Broall co.st. Our loss amounted to only 
tweuty-nine killed, ninety-nine wounded, and 
forty.fivo missing. Tho conquest placed in 
our possession a l.argo quantity of ordnance 
and shipping — some of the latter of great 
value, the i^and having long been the depOt 
for tho prizes made by tho French privateers 
in the Indian seas. At homo, the island was 
justly regarded as a most valuable acquisition, 
but tho terms upon which it was obtained 
excited general dis^st, and became tho subject 
both of private and public reprobation. 

Tho Mauritius is still ours, but tho island 
of Bourbon was, at the peace of 1811, restored 
to the French. This has been the usual course 
of events — what wo h.avc gained by our 
arms, we have lost by our diplomacy; our 
soldiers and seamen having poured out their 
blood in tho purchase of conqucsls to be 
tsilmly ]-icldcd up by tho libcnality or the 
incompetence of our slatesinoii. Tho island 
of Bourbon is, from its position, of less 
imporhanco than the Mauritius, but tho 
possession of both is necessary to the security 
of our eastern possessions and commerce ; and, 
by surrendering one, we have compromised 
our power of retaining the other. In the 
event of a war, it will be a question whether 
the French shall recover tho Mauritius, or the 
English tho isle of Bourbon. Tho dominion 
of tho Indian seas wo ought never to have 
surrendered ; it is an essential appendage to 
our commercial greatness .and to tho 8.afoty of 
our Asiatic empire. Never was a more mis- 
taken policy, than to settle a probable enemy 
upon tho road to our most valuable posses- 
sions, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
tho colony which is tho key, ns itwcrc, to them. 

It is creditable to Lord Minto that, while 
be held tho offico of governor-general, his 
attention was directed, with laudable persc- 
vcr.ancc, to the redaction of the power of the 
enemy in the c<a6t. Ho understood the aaalue 
of our Indian possessions, and he felt the 
necessity of securing them. But before re- 
cording other instances of his wise and vigor- 
ous policy with regard to tho territorial pos- 
sessions of the European enemies of Great 
Britain, it will bo necessary to make brief 
reforenco to some minor incidents of his ad- 
ministration. 

The pinates in the Persian Gulf had, from 
time immemorial, pursued their avocations 
grejitly to the injury of the country trade. 
An outrage committed on the crew and pas- 
sengers of an English ship, -named the Minema, 
at length roused the attention of the British 
government to the evil, and called forth 
measures for its suppression. In the case of 
the Minerva, the piratical captors, not content 
with plundering the ship and crew, had com- 
pelled their male prisoners to submit to be 
initiated into the Mahometan religion, while 
some females who were on board were sub- 
jected to the last extremity of brutal outrage. 
To chastise the rufiSanly perpetrators of these 


enormities n small expedition was despatched 
from Bombay, The first object of attack w<as 
tho fort of Mallia, situate within the tribu- 
haty dependencies of the Guioowar, an ally of 
the British government, but who was unable 
to restrain tho predatoiy propensities of those 
who found refuge and protection within its 
walls, Mallia, in common with a multiplicity 
of forts in India, enjoyed the reputation of 
being impregnable. Here, as in numerous 
other instances, the charm was broken by the 
success of a small English force, who, after 
carrying the outer fort by storm, were ad- 
mitted to possession of the inner fort by the 
flight of the enemy. Subsequently, Rus-ul- 
kima, the port and arsenal of the pirates, was 
attacked, the enemy driven from the town, 
and kept out of possession for a sufficient 
period to allow the assailants to spike the 
guns, blow up the magazines, and set fire to 
the vessels in the harbour, great and sm.'ill, 
amounting to about seventy in number. 
After visiting some of the inferior stations 
of the pirates, the British, in conjunction 
with a force despatched by the Imaum of 
Muscat, attacked the fort of Scheenaas, 
and, after overcoming a desperate resistance, 
carried it by storm. The labours of the expe- 
dition were now nt an end, for at the remaining 
stations the pirates saved their chastisers all 
trouble by burning their craft and taking 
flight. 

In the interior of India some alarm was ex- 
cited by the movements of Ameer Khan. 
After the conclusion of peace, Holkar had no 
further occasion for the services of this adven- 
turer ; but the desire for separation was not 
reciprocal. Ameer Khan, whether employed 
or not, required the meiins of subsisting his 
troops, and, to relieve himself from the bur- 
then, Holkar permitted the F.atan chief to 
levy contributions in bis name upon such 
states .as were too weak to resist the demand. 
Holkar becMime insane, and this increased the 
power and audacity of Ameer Khan, who 
adv.'inced to the frontier of the rajah of Berar, 
under pretence of an old claim to jewels,, 
.alleged to have been taken by the raj^ from 
Holkar. The British government deemed it 
necessary to despatch troops, under Colonel 
Close and Colonel Martindell, to repel probable 
d.anger, and Ameer Khan retreated. The 
movements of the British forces were marked 
by much military judgment, but no striking 
incident ; and the retreat of the enemy against 
whom they had marched deprived them of the 
opportunity of action. Notwithstanding the 
course which events had taken, it was, how- 
ever deemed advisable to station a force per- 
manently on the Nerbudda. 

We now turn to affairs of greater dignity 
than the suppression of pirates or the holding 
freebooters in check. The subjection of the 
republic of the United Provinces to the do- 
minion of France had placed the colonial pos- 
sessions of the Dutch in the hands of England's 
moat inveterate foe. Among the more impor-- 
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tnnt of thoRO woro llio ATnIucon TnlnnilR nnil 
tlio dottlomoiiiR in Jiivn. 'J'lic liritiNli onliinot 
fiiiggcslcd llio I)loc](ii(Iing of iIioho tlio 

inoro vigoruuH iiolioy of Jjonl Aliiilo idniinod 
niid dii'oclcd llioir conqiicRt, Tlioy wcro in 
BucccRRton nllnclccd will) tlio Rnino H|>irit Umt 
Avna diRpInyod in tlio iiiovuinciitH ngnitiNt tlio 
Fi'oncli iHlnmlR, luid with nimilnr i-CRtiUfl. 

Tlio first nttnck war on tlio iRititid of Am- 
linyiin, n plnco which Ims nttninod nn iiifniuouH 
cofobrityj from tho ntrociticR of which it war 
onco tlio Rccno. Tlio islnnd lind hcoii Inkon 
hy tho British during tho first wnr with rovo- 
Iiitionnry Friinco, but war rcfltnrcd At thopcACo 
of AniioiiH: ..inco tlmt poriod, it war undor* 
Rtood thnt tho incniiR of dcfotico hnd boon 
grcAtly Augmontod, nnd tliAt sovornl ndditioiiAl 
worlcH hnd boon rniRcd nt cniiRidornblo Inbour 
nnd cost. Tho priiicipnl fortress lindj how- 
ovor, tho rndicnl dofoct of being overlooked 
nnd comninnded hy ominciiccR of Riipcrior 
height. Tho nnvnl {inrt of tho expedition de- 
signed for tho rodnetion of Amboynn conRiRted 
of tho Dover, Captain Tucker, the GornwalUs, 
Ciiptnin Alontnguo, nnd n sloop coinmnndcd by 
Cnptnin Spcncor : tho ohiof cnmmnnd war cn- 
truRted to tho firflt-nnmcd ofliccr. Tho mill- 
tnry forco, composed of n p.'irt of tho Compnny'a 
Mndr.is Etiropcnii regiment nnd n sinnll body 
of Artilloiy, war pinced under tlio command of 
Onptain Court. 

On tho morning of tho ICtli February, 1810, 
the plan of attack war nrmngod by the com- 
manders, nnd on tho Afternoon of that day the 
expodition war in motion. By n sorics of very 
skilful nnd woll-oxocutcd ni.incuuvros tho nt- 
tnok WAR kept coiiconled from tho onoiny till it 
WAS too Into to oiTor any sncccnsful roRislnncc 
to tho landing of tho Britieh forco. When tho 
vcssoIr got under weigh, they stood noross tho 
bay, ns if intending to work out to sen ; but, 
by n doxterouB mnnngomcnt of tho Rails, they 
’^V'cro kept drifting towards tho laiiding-plnco: 
boats in tho mean time wero .all out, with 

'■ men in thorn, but wero kept on thnt side 
of the Rhips which was out of tho enemy’s 
sight. On nppronching within n Rhort distnneo 
of tho shore, tho ships. According to signal, 
boro up together; nnd whon within about a 
ciiblo’s length of tho landing-plnco, tho boats 
wore .all slipped nt tho samo moment : tho 
Rhips immodintoly opened tlioir firo upon tho 
batteries, nnd tho party in tho bo.atR proceeded 
to land without opposition. Tho entire forco < 
of tho British did not much exceed four hun- 1 
drod men. It was immodintoly on its landing 
formod into two divisions; the first, under 
Cnpt.ain Phillips, proceeded to nttnck one of 
tho batteries, which, though dofoiidcd with 
obstiiiato bravery, w.as fiiinlly carried, nnd 
threo of tho guns brought to bear upon tho! 
enemy in his retreat. 

With the other division of tho British forco, 
Captain Court had advanced to dislodge tho 
enemy from tho principal fort. It boing iuox- 
pcdiciit to m.ako tho attack in front, it was 
necessary to take a circuitous niid most fatigu- 
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iiig lino of iiinrch. Vnst rIi.'ojih hnd to bo 
ARcviidcd nnd descended Riicceivively, for five 
hours, nnd it war frci|iu>iitly neccs°.ary fur tlio 
men to URO their ImndR to nn-iiKt their progress, 
nnd to trust for snfety to tho hold whieh they 
wero idilo to gniii upon tho idight nnd thinly 
scntlcrcd shrub.'i. Tlieso difliciiltii'n being sur- 
moiintud, tho British re.achcd nn cniinenco 
whieh commanded tho enemy’s ]in<.ition. Tho 
pui-Rovcrnnco which hnd liccn dispinyed scciiis 
to hnvo Htrnck tho gnrriRon with panic, for 
they immedintely spiked thoir guns nnd re- 
treated. On tho followitig d.ay tho islnnil wns 
Rurrondcred to the British force, tho nimilicr 
of which linH nirendy been mentioned, 'That 
of tho enemy nmoiintcd to about thirteen hun- 
dred men, nnd wns Hupported by two hundred 
mid thirt}' pieces of onlnnco, 'riio Ftirreiider 
of Ambo^’iin wns followed by ili.at of tho sub- 
ordinnto iRlnndH, five in number. 

Another brilliniit exploit w,aR tho capture of 
Baiuln Neirn, tho princip.al of the spice islnnd.s: 
this took plnco in August of tho R.amc year. 
Tho service wns performed by Cnptnin Cole, 
tvbo h.ad been despatched from Tndin with tho 
Cnioifiiif, Pkdmontaiae, nnd Parucovta, to tho 
HUpport of tho division off Amboynn. Captain 
Colo hnd requested from Admirnl Driiry per- 
mission to nttnck somo of tho enemy's settle- 
ments which lay in his way, nnd it was grnnted ; 
but not without n c.aution.ary intimation of tho 
disproportionnto strength of Banda Noira to 
till) menns nt liiR disposnl. Kot dismayed by 
this warning, Cnptnin Colo departed on bis 
course, nnd, linviiig obtained from tho govern- 
ment of Penang twenty nrtillory-mcn, two 
fioId-picccR, nnd somo scaling-lnddors, he pro- 
ceeded into tho Java sen, against tho south- 
cast monsoon. During tho p.a8s.age, which oc- 
Icupicd six ivcokR, tho Hhip’R compnny were 
daily exorcised in tho uso of tho pike, sword, 
nnd Bmnll arms, nnd in mounting tho scxiling- 
Inddora placed against tho m.asts, ns a prepara- 
tory cxcrciso for nny nttonipt nt escalade. On 
tho evening of tho 8th of August tho Banda 
Islands beenmo visiblo, nnd prcp.arntiuns were 
inndo for nn nttnck. It wns intended to run 
tho ships into tho harbour boforo daylight' in 
the morning, but, about ten o’clock, they woro 
suddenly fired upon from tho islnnd of Bosi- 
gon; nn ocourroiico perfectly unexpected, ns 
tho British commander wns not nwnro thnt tho 
islnnd wns fortified. Tho attempt to take 
Banda Ncira by surprise was thus for the time 
frustrated; but, on tho following night, it wns 
roiiowod with signal courage nnd good fortune. 

Tho p.arty destined for tho soiwico wns about 
three hundred nnd ninety strong, but those 
Actually engaged did not exceed two hundred. 
Whilo tho ships woro standing tow.aTds tho 
land, tho men rested with thoir arms by thoir 
sides. At olovon o’clock they woro ordered 
into their boats, nnd directed to rendezvous 
closo under tho Ico of tho point of Great Bniidn. 
Tho night, however, was dark and stormy, and 
at throe o’clock only a fow boats had roaohed 
tho plnco appointed, tho rest having bcon 
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Oiivm tolcow.nnl. A>!llic dtjcocp? ot llie at- 
tael: «Ir]>r»ulc-l upon its lakinR place umier 
cewr ef ilarkiu'-'i. Captain Colo determined 
not to wiit for the arrival of the remainder of 
the K'ats, but to niahe the attempt wilhont 
il-lat'. Thev accordingly pulled for the shore, 
but within a short distance of it the boits 
pronndi'd on a coral reef; and, after labonrinjr 
through a boj-terous iiighh tlic men had to 
wade up to their waists in water. 'Ilic landing 
was cBectcd close to a battciy of ten guns. 
Thi' was immediately attached and carried by 
the pihemcn, the oiVieer atid his guanl being 
made prironers, without the firing of a single 
rhot. although the enemy were at ihcir guns 
svith matche-i lighted. 

Tii<>ugh succc'S had crowned their daring, 
the situation ot the Hriti'h foiceitf.s now most 
critical. Daylight wtis approaching, and the 
hngles of the onctny sverc spreaiiing ntann 
throughout the island. A rapid niusament 
was tnadc l-iwards I'ort Ilelgica, and in ta'cnly 
minutes the fraling-ladders were placed against 
the v.-.alls. So silriil was the march of the 
llritish, that the garrifon we.-e not .aware ot 
their appro.aeh till they sveru within a hundred 
yards of thi-m. The oulsvorhs were spccsiily 
oanieJ, and the ladders hauled up, under a 
sharp fire from the garrison; but tbey sscre 
found loo rhort for llie e.^caladc of the inner 
walls. A ru-h svas tlien made for the gate- 
way, svhieh, at that instant, was opened to ad- 
mit the eohincbroinmandant and three other 
ofliccr.s, «ho lis’ed in IioUm-'S at the foot of the 
hill. The cn<my fired a few guns and kept 
np a discharge of mnsl;ctry for about ten or 
fihetn minutes; they then fled in .all direc- 
tions. A few were hilled, and atnong them 
the colenel-commaiidaiii, who rtfircd' to re- 
ceive quarter, and fell in the gatew.a)', sword 
in hand: some threw thcmsilres from the 
walls, but the greater part escaped, 

-V flag of truce was forthwith despatched to 
Fort Na'-san, demanding its surrender. It 
w.as answered liy tiie verbal submimiun of the 
governor; but the Dutch colours continuing 
lioisteJ, Cajitain Cole desjiatched a second flag, 
announcing his detenni nation to lay the place 
in Jiihi-s if they were not immediately struck. 
'J’lds threat, aided by a well-placed shot from 
Fort Jlelgiea, produced the desired eflecl, and 
the handful of Englishmen who liad been en- 
gaged in this gallant enterprise were then un- 
disputed masters of tho island, with its two 
forts and various batteries, mounting nearly 
one hundred and twenty’ pieces of cannon, and 
which had been defended by seven hundred 
disciplined troops, besides the militia. 

Tlie only possessions now remaining to the 
enemy, in the e.ast, were tho Island of Java 
and its dependencies. An extraordinary vnliio 
iiad tiecn placed upon these settlements by the 
Diileli, who used to call Java the most precious 
jewel in tho di.adcra of tho Company, and its 
capital, Batavia, tho queen of tho cast. Un- 
fortunately, like most other eastern poten- 
tates, BaLavia was regsirdless of the lives of 


her people; for though, soon after its founda- 
tion, t!)is sctilcmcnl li.ad Iwcn pronounced as 
he.allhy .as any part of tho indic.s, experience 
has shown that it is, beyond all places in tho 
world, dcslmelivo to tho lives of Europeans. 
This ctrcumatancc was regatalod by tlio Dutch 
as .an advantage, tho terror of tho climate af- 
fording, ns they supposed, .a .■ruflicieiit defence 
ng:iinst any hostile attempt. But such a de- 
fence was no longer relied on wlicn its sore- 
ndgntv was transferred from the Dutch to tho 
French. Tho skill which the latter people so 
eminently possessed in the art of war w.as 
called into operation at Batavia ; and a con- 
siderable body of French troops, officers, and 
engineers, w.as sent out for its defence. 

llie reduction of tho Dutch settlements w,a3 
first suggested to Lord Minto by Air. Ibafllcs, 
•and his lonlship was induced, by the inforroa- 
tioii brought to his notice, to dctcrmiiic on tho 
attempt upon his own responsibility. This 
w.as previous to tho capture of tlio French 
islands. In the mean time tho governor- 
general received from homo aqu.alificd approval 
of his meditated o]>crations against Batasna. 
Tho views of the home anthoritics, howes'cr, 
cxtemlcd no further than to the expulsion of 
tho Dutch, the destruction of their fortifica- 
tion®, and the distribution of their arms and 
^ton.•s; after srhich it w.as proposed that wo 
shuuld cxaicuato tho island, resigning posses- 
sion to the natives. .Such a termination of 
tho expedition would have been singularly ill- 
judged and inisehierous. There is not, per- 
haps, n more dissolute place in tho world than 
Ilatavia, nor one which contains a larger pro- 
jMirlion of the elements of crime and disorder. 
The Malays nro suificicntly notorious for per- 
fidy and cruelty. Tho Chinese, forming an- 
other large proportion of tho population, less 
ferocious and blooil-thirsly, aro generally dis- 
tinguished by dishonesty ami want of prin- 
ciple, ami coiild scarcely bo expected to have 
forgotten the atrocious murder of their country- 
men by tho Dutch, in 17-10. The number of 
slave®, too, was enormous; many of them 
h.aving been reduced to aaptivity by riolcnco 
and fraud, and .almost .all treated with great 
cruelty. These, maddened by their WTongs 
and Euflerings, would eagerly have embraced 
any opportunit}* that might have offered for 
revenge. To withdraw from such a popula- 
tion the European control by which they had 
Ikich so long coerced, without substituting in 
its place any other, would have been to aban- 
don tho colony to nil the horrors of insurrec- 
tion and ni.ass.acre ; to invito, in .another quarter 
of tho world, a repetition of the scenes which 
bad been acted at St. Domingo, or, if possible, 
something still more frightful and .app.alliiig. 
Lord ^linto, therefuro, declined acting upon 
these iustructlons, and determined, in tho 
event of success, upon establishing such a go- ' 
vernmeiit as should bo snificient for the pre- 
servation of public order, 

Tlio preparations for the reduction of this 
last relic of tho colonial dominion of the Ilol- 
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rpiiliitniire. 'llin dilTrrvnt o.rja I.m! |;rt>i:nJ 
nlloUril to thrm, *ui tit")- on wi,Uh li- 

loriii, And Afl r-oon a* Uie iiiliicipal pArl «>f rxrh 
Imllntion iva-i on iilinri! It l<i U.** 

jiOHU'Kin wliicli it WAi to tKcujiy. 'Hip ndvArir.-! 
pnntH wnrci jinnlicd on, And *llio tr>«jii wrr«> 
• ii'd in two ilnf-i, one fronting' llitAv'it, And 
ho other Slcciitcr Oomdi*. In tiio rt.urtp ol 
tlio nl(,dit, A pAtroi »if tiio cnoinj-'fl cATAlry, 
nccoinpAnlod hy nn nhie-dp-rAtiip of Con'-mi 
JniiiuitinH, the povi-inor, |;Alhi|H-d into the nd- 
vnneed poxto on tlio llAtnvin riMd, wlirn' they 
recoived tlio lire of two Kix-pouiidcn', nnd thnt 
ofn ]iicquol of infnntry, nnd rrtlri<i with the 
loHii of nn ollicor nnd two or tlireo nien. 

On tlio fuliowlii); dny, tho fitli Ancunt, the 
IiorHO-nrtllloi^' nnd CAVAliy* were Innded, nnd 
tlio poxition of tlio nnny wnsndvnncpd townnln 
liiitAvIn. On tlio 0th, tho nadn to tho city, 
nnd tho country nil Along tho conit, went rrcon* 
iioiterod. Kroin nomo nynijitoniii inAiiifc-iti'd in 
lintnvin, tho gonerni judged it to ho tlio inten* 
tion of tho oiiomy to ovnciinte tlio city. On 
tho 7th tho iiifniilry nttnehod to tlio ndrnneo 
jiUHlicd furwnrd, tho only Kcrioui iiiipcdiincnt 
to their progroti!i nrining froin tlio duitruotion 
of tho liridgo ovor tho river Atijid. A hridgo 
of hontn wnii coniitruutcd, hy which n pniinga 
wiiH olTeolod into nl night ; hut, lui tho troopi 
could only p:i!i!i over in nlnglo fllv, cunHidvrnhlo 


nft-'r the rr' -ipt *'f th’* 1 Vt:.:!i p-neTr.>)f'i 
Bl.iwrr the we.'p «itrMly enli^.U a>j-1 

col-'frd t>i lie on th'ir AfCM ir. the gffvt I'jcirp 
Infr.iUt of They i.vio.-Areeiy 

rric!i*»! It eh'n ih" hev! •■•fth>'e;i>-tny 
Apoetnd Arid |■>JIe^.,..J » f,.p i,f trjeA.-try. 
Cid tiiel IJiitr’pie lilii'd out n! th" l.e.v! of A 
pvrty, frenr n K'ltewAy on t*'p west ri l-' of tha 
city, with the intrn*.ii>a of rhirgit!.; the ne’.-iih 
null in flini.. llie Ufii g linuiedi ilely crAo.d, 
nnd iKtiifirr WS 1 neeu or he-\rd of the enemy 
during the night. It Apjc-in Ihst they l.vi 
caloulAt'-d il|>''U the Hritiih f>rcv in the city 
heing IcM niiniernut tlmn it re-.dly ws«, nnd 
they lind nl'*'* rrlietl on the enttvVition ef 
diR-nhling our men hy inenni not 
Arming tho orditisry imlfuinenti of wnffire, 
A l»rge quantity of doh'tcrioiM ridtit w.y 
AtotPtI up in the town, nnd lliii the Chinr’ie. in 
complinnct', it wn.i undordoml, with irutrue- 
tionii from tin' enemy, preried ujion our roldiern 
instend of w'nter, which w.ni extremely ee.rroc 
-—A proclnniftlh'n hnving hern i«.'<ued hy tho 
French general, forhidding any family to poo* 
eeiis rnoro thnn ono jar of wnter for their own 
uso. JJy tho judicioni nnd deoiiivo lucnrurca 
of Colonel fiille-ijMo their deiigni wero frrn* 
tmtcil, nnd H'o llritieh force wn.i prererved 
from Hurpr-iiio nnd destruction, 
liarly on lliornorning of tliolOlli of August, 
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llip tfipcllier with the inhahUnntf, Imdn 

Jisvrow ofMi'C. A Malnywni discovered with 
n firelimnd in his hntul, in llic net of settin;; 
liciii to some woodL'it ina(pisine!i containing n 
ctMi«i(k<rah!o quantity of gunpowder, lie svns 
t-oken, mill, on the following d.ty, in n ii])irit of 
Minunary ju«tice, Imnged. These were not the 
only nets of Nlinil.ir chnmeler which occurred. 
Thu conimnndiiig olliccr h qunrtcrn were kept 
hy . 1 1'renchmmi ; nnd, ns nn honoumhle w.ny of 
serving his country, this man poisoned the 
cofTec pn-jinrcd for the hrcakfail of Colonel 
Gillfspio and his staff: the ntrocious attempt 
was tinsucccfsful, the effects of the poison 
having manifested thumscircs heforu suflicicnt 
of the ndullernted hevenage had been taken to 
produce the. intended elfecU In the hurry of 
the moment, it is to he lamented that the 
nuthor of this almminahlc act escaped. 

On the 10th, Colonel Gillespie advanced with 
his corps tow.anl.s the enemy ‘a cantonment at 
Weltcvrcdcn, siipportoil hy two flank liat- 
Cnlions of infantrj'. Tliey found the einton* 
incut nliauJoncsl, hut tho enemy was in force 
at a j.hort dist-inee beyond. Their position 
was rtrongly defcndi'd by nn alatif, occupied 
by throe ibouhand of their best troops and 
four guns, horse artiller}'. It w.as promptly 
nttackeil by Colonel Gillespie, nnd, after an 
obstinate rc-'isbinco, carried at tho point of 
tho bayonet, tlio cnctny'a force driven to the 
altcltef of their batteries, nnd their guns taken. 

lJut, though vnnqtiislied, the enemy were 
not entirely subdued. They wore gre:itly 
Ftijicrinr in nutnbcm to the invading force, nnd 
they entrenched thcnifclvcs in a strong posi- 
tion between a large river and a bro.ad and 
deep canal, neither of which w.as ford.abic. 
I'heir position was further defended by a deep 
trench strongly jvalisadocd, seven rc<loubt», 
and many batteries. Tlio fort of hfccsler 
Corsclis was in the centre, nnd the whole of 
the works wero defended hy a numerons and 
wclborg.anireil arlillcry. The sc.ason was far 
advanced nnd the beat violent ; nnd these 
reasons, combined witli the insufficient miinbcr 
of the llritisli troops, determined tho general 
to decline attempting tho reduction of tho 
position b 3 ’ rcgnlnr approaches, nnd to en- 
deavour to carry tho works by assault. Soino 
batteries were erected, with a view of diB.abling 
the principal redonbts : from these a ho.av)’ Gro 
was kept up for two days with great effect ; 
nnd, tliuugh answered by a far more numerous 
artillery, it succeeded in silencing tho nearer 
batteries of the enemy, nnd considombly dis- 
turbing their entire position. 

At dawn of day, on tlio SClii, tho assault 
was m.ado. It was proposed to surpriso 
Olio of tlio redoubts constructed b}' tho enemy 
beyond tho canal, to endeavour to cross tho 
bridge over that water with the fugitives, nnd 
then to assault tho redoubts w’ithin tho lines. 
I'he enemy w.a8 under arms, nnd prepared for 
tho combat, and General Janssens was in tho 
adv.anccd redoubt when tho attaok commenced. 
- Colonel Gillcspio, after a long d^four through 
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A closo nnd intricate coiintiy, c.amo on thoir 
.advance, which lie routed almost instantly, 
and with extraordinary rapidity proceeded, 
under a heavy fire of grape nnd iniiskctiy, to 
the ndvaiiccif redoubt, of wliich lio was soon 
in pu.‘>scFsion. IIo then, in accordance with 
tho pro|>o.‘!cd plan, passed tho bridge, nnd, 
after nn olistinnto resistance, carried with tho 
bayonet a second redoubt. Tho opemtions 
of other columns wero directed with equal 
success ngniiisl different p.arts of the works ; 
but tho explosion, cither by nccidcntor design, 
of tho mngnr.iiio of ono of tho redoubts, de- 
stroyed a number of br.avo ofllccrs and men, 
who were crowded nn its ramparts, which tho 
enemy h.ad just nhaiidoncd. The park of 
artillery w.as attackcfl nnd carried in a masterly 
manner, nnd a body of aav.alry, which had 
formed to defend it, spccdil)' put to flight. A 
strong I>ody of tho enemy, which had baken 
their position in tho lines in front of Fort Cor- 
|sclis, wero ntbacked nnd driven from them, 
and iho fort t.akcn. Tlic enemy w.as now com- 
pletely put to flight ; a vigorous pursuit fol- 
lowed, nnd the whole of tho flying army was 
either killed, baleen, or dispersed. So cIo.so 
w.as the combat, that in the course of tho day 
almost every ofliecr was engaged hand to hand. 
Colonel Gillespie, in person, took prisoners two 
generals nnd n colonel, nnd another colonel fell 
by his h.and. General Janssens succeeded with 
some difliciilty in reaching Buitenzorg, a dis- 
lancc of thirty miles, with a few caralty, 
the solo remains of nn army of ten thonsand 
men. 

The los.s on tho part of the British was 
severe ; that of tho enemy still more so. 
Aliout a thousand bodies wero buried in tho 
works, many perished in the river, and many 
in the flight. Nearly five thousand wero made 
prisoners, among whom were tlirco general 
ofiicers, thirty-four field olGccrs, seventy cap- 
bains, nnd ono hundred nnd fifty 8ub.aItorns. 
In tho British army, nlxiut one hundred nnd 
Gfty men, European nnd native, wore killed 
or mis.sing, and upwards of seven hundred 
wounded. 

Tho conquest of the island might now bo 
considered ns achieved : but ns General Jans- 
isons showed no intention of giving up . tho 
contest. Sir S.amuol Auchmuty prepared to 
push his success with vigour. Captain Beaver, 
of tlio A7«i» frigate, was despatched with a 
dobacbmont to Clioribon, and, on arriving 
tlicro, proceeded in tho exercise of his duty 
; with great spirit, by summoning the French 
i commander to surrondor, allowing him five 
rniniitos for decision. Tho terms he proposed 
! wore, that tho^gnrrison should be prisoners of 
war, nil public property surrendered, but all 
private property respected. Immediately 
after the flag of truce had been despatched, 
Gaptain Beaver stood in with the frigate 
towards the fort. The result w.as, that the 
terms were submitted to, the French colours 
hauled down, the British marines landed, and 
placed in possession of the fort. 
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•1:iiic>«'n« Imd ri’iircd to tlir jrfi'itsita fi'ity artitii-ryf-s'c, An t 

.Imil fliti.-i‘n nt Scronilrl. tlirvo Jnil<'>t ftoia ilsmi'Iri'it art!'.'-'! with j'i't 'h a* 1 1.-’ 

■•'•'iniijr, will'll" lio «•.%■* eonijil'-liiij; iMltrrir- iliAi! f>>sjr fis-I l jiKat- i ti I ri L;'-. t'-'ra* 
'111 ciilri'iicliiiu'iitn, mill wlivrr In* linl >««■■ n »{r.-.l^hl ti-mI i>t o ijimt-'f i>f a wi'? 

cmli’il, with llie n“ Htn«ri' of tlii' natWr In It'O^lh, wlii.-h ll;o rms!»h. hi't'i*. 
priiici’fi, ill diaivini: tiijii-lliiT n tln'y rotilJ r>';\i-h i!-.- hf:-!.;-. {.’Ai'W-it 

'J’lio llritish L-iiinnmiiiK'r, Imvinj; waiti-il in Umti*. Ii-iwi'Vit, ilcVfmiti'-'l t'> ntt.-.'-k 
vain fur ruliiforLi jni’nl". tli'li'iiiiiiiril i»>on !.*-Aviii" isUiUt fifty tii<T» in t!;i> f-rt. lio l<'il a 
ItnTtmlitif; nti nttnck, vlticli hr riilni.iti'il to IfHly of ninriy in tnni tin* l-'ft Si tnk of th': 
Colonol (.tililm. Jn Iho cmimc of ilm iiijjhi ••m-my, mnl in intki' n ilivi’r'(: >:i in fivoor of 
one slii]) nrrivril, whieh ctmhied tho ]-hiri>j«‘mi rajilnin rrllrw * l''>rly, which w;v< tomltantx* 
(.•nrriKon from the fort to join the field fotre, footi m lliii column fihoiiM fire the fits't }:«n. 
whieh was fm-lhor BlvetiKlhened liy i\ comjKvny 'I'hii Udvl ollvtnjil w.v enlitvlv isttei.~*i^fttl. 
of s-epoys. Unl with these ndditinns it only Some iiharpliriii'^ took ptar'* tvhiio th'- Iirilidi 
ninoniitctl to nhont eleven hundrv'd infantry', tMlnnins were ndvanctn-;?. hut in ^e•>n a» they 
was totally deficient in cavalry, and nlme.it were ni'.ar enough to charge, the enniest v.m 
w'itlioutnrfdlory. at an end, 'I'he fpivernor was made prin'ner, 

J\t two in the morning, on tho lOth of Sep- and the colours and suiii taken. I'rieiid'ihip 
teinhor, the troops marched from S-aninrain; ; nlw.ay.i followi mccesi : the Sultan of Afadnra 
and, after ndvanciii}' about nix inilei, dia- forthwith joimil the connuerors, and idfereJ 
covered the oneniy’H forco. They were at- fourthnusandmentonMiMtinattaefcinnSonta- 
taclied witiumt delay, their flank aooii tuincd, Inyn ; hut this aid w.i.s not needed, in con- 
niid they look to flight in the ulniuHl disordur, aequencu of the surreudvr of the wliule Uland. 
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The appointment of lieutenant-governor ivas 
conferred by Lord Minto upon Mr. Eaffles, 
who had preceded the expedition for the pur- 
pose of collecting information, and to whose 
judicious advice its success may in a great 
degree be attributed. 

The fall of B.atavia was followed by an event 
so remarkable as to deserve notice. 

The sultan of Falimbang, a chief in the 
south-eastern part of Sumatra, no sooner re- 
ceived intelligence of the success of the British 
arms, than he formed the atrocious resolution 
of destroying the Dutch resident, and every 
male person belonging to the factory at Falim- 
bang, not excepting even children, and of 
razing the fort to the ground. This horrible 
scheme he executed, in spite of the remon- 
str-ances of some M!d.ay agents of the British 
government, who represented that the destruc- 
tion of the fort would be an act of hostility 
against those to whom the Dutch establish- 
ments had been transferred by right of con- 
quest. The number of persons thus wantonly 
massacred was nearly a hundred, thirty of 
whom were European-born. 

The motives which led to this barbarous 
policy were probably twofold. The Dutch are 
regarded throughout the Malay states with 
inveterate hatred, and the feeling is not alto- 
gether without cause. The sultan perhaps 
rejoiced in an opportunity of taking signal 
revenge upon a people towards whom the 
feeling of hostility was universal and long 
cherished. He might further think that the 
circumstances which had occurred presented 
a favourable opportunity for dissolving all con- 
nections with European powers. The entire 
proceeding appears to have been marked by 
that sinister policy unfortunately so common 
among the chieftains of the East. The Maliiy 
agents alleged that, in the first instance, the 
sultan compelled them to sign a false report 
of the transactions, and afterwards, with a 
view of preventing a disclosure of the real 
facts, endeavoured to add them to the number 
of his victims. 

Previously to these facts becoming known 
to the government of Java, a mission had been 
despatched for the purpose of taking charge 
of the factory at Palimbaog, and of making 
arrangements for the preservation to the 
British of a monopoly of tin produced in the 
island of Bancii, but on terms far more ad- 
T.*iutageous to the sultan than those existing 
under the Dutch government. The mission 
w-as received in the most contemptuous man- 
ner ; the claims of the English to succeed to 
the rights and privileges of the Dutch were 
denied, and the sultan even ventured to assert 
that he had completed his hostile proceedings 
against the Dutch before the conquest of Java 
had been achieved. The real character of 
those proceedings he did not avow ; but re- 
presented them to be confined to the destruc- 
tion of the fort and the expulsion of the 
g.'irrison. This mission, therefore, returned 
without accomplishing its object. Its arrival 


was soon followed by that of ambassadors from 
the sultan, who repeated the statements of 
their master ; but by this time the truth was 
known, and vigorous measures were deter- 
mined on, to assert the rights of the British 
government and punish the faithlessness and 
cruelties of the sultan. 

Eor this purpose, a force, consisting of nearly 
a thousand men, was put in motion, under 
the command of Colonel Gillespie : it sailed 
from Batavia on the 20th March, 1812, but 
its progress was considerably retarded by con- 
trary winds and currents. On the 3rd of 
April the fleet resiched Hawk’s Island, and 
continued a week at anchor. Tents were 
pitched on shore, and a number of artificers 
employed in the completion of the boats in- 
tended for the piissage of the Palimbang river, 
in constructing platforms for the field-^ueces, 
and in providing shelter for the troops from 
the oppressive heat of the day and the noxious 
air of the night. On the 10th of April the 
fleet got under weigh, and came to anchor on 
the loth, opposite the west channel of the 
Palimbivng river. On the arrival of the British 
force the sultan attempted to negotiate, trans- 
mitting messages to the commander, filled 
with expressions of the most profound respect 
and the warmest attachment to the English 
nation ; but his treacherous character was too 
well known to allow of any one being deceived 
by such professions. Colonel Gillespie refused 
to treat except with the sultan in person at 
Falimbang. The expedition accordingly ad- 
vanced and took possession of the works at 
Boning ; on learning which the saltan fled, 
leaving the fort, palace, and city in a state of 
inconceivable disorder. He had previously re- 
moved his treasures and his women into the 
interior. 

After the occupation of the works at Borang, 
the troops had been re-embarked; but, on 
learning the state of the capital. Colonel 
Gillespie determined to push on with the 
light boats, and endeavour to stop the scenes 
of confusion and carnage which were taking 
place there. The city, which stretched along 
the banks of the river for upwards of seven 
miles, presented to the view of the British an 
awful scene of murder and pillage. The most 
dreadful shrieks and yells were heard in all 
directions, and conflagrations appeared in 
various places. An eye-witness declares, that 
"romance never described anything half so 
hideous, nor has the invention of the imagi- 
nation ever given representations equally ap- 
palling.” Amid these horrors. Colonel Gilles- 
pie stepped on shore, accompanied by only 
seven grenadiers, and proceeded into the city, 
surrounded by the glittering weapons of 
ferocious Arabs and treacherous Malays. 
One of the latter nation pressed through the 
crowd, approached the colonel, and was walk- 
ing by his side, when a large double-edged 
knife was silently put into his bands by one 
of bis countrymen. He received the instru- 
ment, and was in the act of concealing it in 
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evening the eull.'in rent n nicsingo domnnding 
stt uncondition.il (surrender. 

In the course of the night, Slnjor U.ilton, 
who, with n party ot tlio Rcng.nl liglit infantiy, 
occupied part of tlic Dutch town, between tho 
fort and the p.nlacc, w.ns attacked four times 
in succession, but on cver 3 * occasion repulsed 
tho cnenjy with great steadiness. Various 
skirniishing took pkneo between parties of tlie 
cnciu}' and others of our dragoons, in which 
tho latter displayed remarkable g.n1Inntry. 
The day after, a debncluncnt under Colonel 
Alcx.nndcr M'Lcod, who.':c arrir.nl had been 
nnxionslj’ expected, rc.nchcd head-quarters, 
but their long inarch and exposure to a 
burning sun rendered some repose noccss-niy. 
In the evening, Colonel Gillespie ordered all 
the troops, both c.nraliy and infantry, into the 
fort, and this measure full}* persuaded tho 
sultan that he had struck tho British com- 
mander with terror. 

He w.ns mistaken. ICo symptom of con- 
' cession h.nving been evinced b}* tho enemy. 
Colonel Gi]Ics]>io had determined on an assault. 
ISro hours before d.ny the Ic.ndcrs of columns 
received their orders, and instantly proceeded 
to execute them. Tho assault was made by 
csc.nlndc, and w.ns completely successful. Tho 
British force quickly occupied the ramparts, 
nnd turned the guns of the enemy upon them- 
selves. The sultan w.ns taken in his strong- 
hold. Uo was subsequently deposed, and tho 
hcrcditaiy prince raised to tho throne. Tho 
other confederated princes readily acceded to 
the terms proposed to them. Tho conquest 
of J.nva w.ns thus complete, nnd the British 
power w.ns paramount throughout tho island. 

The c.stablishmciit of tho British power in 
tho East without a European riv.nl, w.ns tho 
crowning net of Lord ^linto’s administration, 
and it was one of which he had reason to be 
proud. To tho incidents which have been 
nlrc.ndy related little need be added, beyond a 
very brief notice of some of tho various diplo- 
matic affairs in which Lord Minto engaged. 
His attention, ns far ns his situation would 
admit, w.ns zc<nlousl 3 ’ directed towards tho 
wise polic}’ of keeping all enemies at a dis- 
Lniicc. He effected tho conclusion of a trc.nty 
with the ameers of Scinde, by which those 
chiefs bound themselves not to “allow the 
establishment of the tribe of the French in” 
their countiy*. He opened a communication 
with Cnubul; and Mr. Elphinstone, on the 
part of the government of India, concluded a 
treaty with tho reigning sovereign, by which 
the latter undertook to resist any attempt of 
the French and Persians to pass through his 
dominions into those of the British govern- 
ment, which government engaged, in return, 
to provide, to the extent of its ability, for the 
expense of such resistance. The king of C.au- 
bul was also restrained from permitting any 
Frenchman to enter his territories. With the 
8.ame object which suggested the mission to 
C.aubul, Lord ISIinto despatched Sir John 
Malcolm to Persia, where the French were 


cnde.avouring to csLablish their influence with 
great probability of success. Almost simul- 
taneously with tho arrival of tho governor- 
general’s envo}*. Sir Harford Jones re.ached 
Pcrsi.a, in tho character of a plcnipotentiiiiy 
of tho British crown. By him a tre.aty was 
concluded binding tho sovereign of Persia to 
resist tho pnss.ago of anj* European force 
through his country towards Indi.a, and bis 
Britannic majesty to furnish .aid in ciiso Persia 
should bo inv.adcd from Europe. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, the emissaries of 
tho French in Persia were dismissed. With 
some minor skates eng.agemcnts were con- 
cluded by Lord hlinto, greatly at variance 
with tho then fashion.able doctrine of non- 
interference, but the expediency of which was 
forced on tho mind of the governor-general by 
the results of his personal experience. 

H.aviug concluded the usual period of resi- 
dence, Lord Minto resigned his ofiBce, and l.ate 
in the 3 'car 1813 proceeded to England. But 
he w.as not destined to a long enjo^’ment of 
that repose to which men look as the termina- 
tion nnd reward of public services, his death 
having taken place within a few weeks niter 
his arrival in this countiy. Before his depar- 
ture from India, his sei-vices had been hononr- 
nbl}* acknowledged by his elevation to an earl- 
dom. 

The administration of the c.arl of Minto w.a8 
distinguished by great moderation, but it was 
j marked also by very considerable ability and 
energy. Tho fine of policy incessantly pressed 
I upon him from home was that of peace, nnd 
he laboured assiduously to preserve it. But 
ho w.as not insensible to the peculiarities of 
our situation in India, surrounded by those 
who regarded us .as hostile intruders: he per- 
ceived that adherence to neutrality might be 
c.arricd too far for national inteicst, no less 
than for national honour; nnd his views on 
subjects which, soon after his retirement, be- 
came of vit-al iinporkance, were apparently not 
very dissimilar from those of his successor. In 
England he had been deeply impressed with 
tho views and principles of those who trembled 
lest their country should be too powerful in 
tho East, .and its beneficial influence be too 
widely extended there. Tho solid good sense, 
of which he possessed so large a portion, en- 
abled him subsequently to perceive the im- 
practic.ability of m,aintaining these views and 
at the same time maintaining the integrity of 
the British empire. He became fully con- 
scious of the inapplicability to our situation in 
India of that timid and indecisive policy which 
was prevalent in England ; he had the candour 
to .avow bis convictions, and the expression of 
his opinion was not without effect in the most 
influential quarters.' His mistakes and failures 
may fairly be attributed less to himself than 
to public opinion in England, which overawed 
and controlled him. The outrages of the Pin- 
d<arries, the encroachments of the Ghoorkas, 
and the insolence of the Burmese, attracted 
his attention; but he waited for encourage- 
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inont from home to dctormino him to ^rnpplc 
Avilli them. This, the most cxecptionnhlo 
part of his policy, must ho attributed to con- 
stitutional caution. TIio most hrilliaut, ns 
■well as vahinblc, acts of liis govornniont \yore 
tiio well-planuod and Hucccssful expeditions 
against tlic. enemy’s possessions in tiio East, 
llo licro sliowod ilint lie understood his 
country's interests, and he acted upon liis con- 


victions willt vigour and decision. Upon tiio 
wiioie, tiiough ono or Iwn of tiioso wiio iiavc 
occupic(i tiio sniuo iiigh station witii himscif 
iinve left beiiind tiicm a reputation more brii- 
iiniit and daxxling. Hint of tiic cari of Minto 
rests on a basis of suiistantiat service, and ho 
woil dc.scrvcH to iio iicid in rcinembrnnco ns 
ono of liic eminent statesmen of India. 


CIIAPTEJl XXIII. 

ACTS HEr.ATINO TO THE EAST-INDIA OOJtrANV— MIKISTEIIS DETEnSfl.VE TO TllltOtV OPK-V TIID 
INDIA TUADE — COMMITTEE OV HOO.SE OP COMMONS ON THE ArPAlItH OP TilC OOJtPANr — 
EVIDENCE CALLED— DISCUSSION IN MOUSE OP LORDS— DjmATl.S IN TIIK COMMONS— BESO- 
lUTIONB MOVED BV LOUD OASTLEItEACII — BILL KVENTUALLV PASSED. 


It has been soon tiint, from a fccliic and ob- 
scure association of traders, tiio East-Indin 
Com))nny lind, in the cightccntli century, be- 
come tiio lords of a vast territory, and tiio 
dominant power in the fieid of Indian politics. 
They had attained this iiigli position under 
the license of tiio Pritisli Crown ; but beyond 
tliis tliuir obligations to tiio government of 
their country wore few. It was to the talents 
and intrepidity of tlioir own sorvants'tliat they 
wore indebted for tiio commanding situation 
wliicli they hold ; and tiio extraordinary ability 
displayed by men educated upon ordinary prin- 
ciples and taken from tiio ordinary walks of 
life may bo received as evidence, that the 
native vigour of the English character will 
manifest itself under any circumstances which 
aiford room for its display. 

The struggles of the Company in Parliament 
and by priv.ate negotiation, to preserve a por- 
tion of the power and influence which they had 
achieved, and to counteract the growing appe- 
tite of the ministers of the Crown to .appro- 
-riate them, have been detailed with some 
1..3 of minuteness to the year 17S4, when 
'■ peculi.ar form of canying on the govern- 
-nt of India, which has ever since prevailed, 
.is first established. In 1793 the .approach- 
ing expination of the term fixed for the dura- 
tion of the Company's government and exclusive 
tiAde rendered neces8<ary some legislative pro- 
vision to meet the event,* and an act was 
accordingly passed, continuing both the go- 
vernment and trade to the Company for a fur- 
ther term of twenty years, commencing from 
the 1st of March, 1794. The plan of govern- 
ment adopted in 1784 was substantially re- 
enacted; but the ministry,' which nine years 
before had ostentatiously professed to renounce 
patron.nge in connection with the government 
of India, now evinced an inclination to abivto 
somewhat of the sternness of their resolve. 
The members of the Board of Commissioners 
had pi*eviou8ly been unsalaried. A portion of 
them, on whom it may be presumed the main 
weight of business was to devolve, were no 
lunger to remain in so unsatisfactory a posi- 


tion. Some additional restraint was laid on 
the power of the Court of Directors to make 
pecuniary grants, and the Company wore k- 
quired to reserve a specified amoniit of ton- 
nage, at regulated rates of freight, for the use 
of private mcrchnnt.s, to whom the right of 
trading with India was now for the first time 
conceded ; the amount to bo increased, if ne- 
cessary, under tho orders of the Board of Com- 
missioners. The trade with China was con- 
tinued to tho Company without invasion. 
This state of things continued undisturbed till 
tho session of 1813, when the battle for tho 
retention of tho government of India and of 
exclusive privileges of trade had again to bo 
fought. 

On every occasion when the East-Indi.a 
Company had sought a renewal of their privi- 
leges, their claims had been resisted; but tho 
grounds of resistance were not nlw.ays the sanio 
with those taken in 1813. Men will always 
be anxious to participate in a trade which they 
I believe to bo profitable, and they will never 
! bo un.ablo to suggest plausible reasons for nc- 
^ ceding to their wishes. But tho principles of 
which Adam Smith, though not the author, 
was tho great disseminator, furnished new 
weapons for combating all exclusive privileges 
of trade, and aflbnled the means of concealing 
tho interested motives of tho opponents under 
tho guise of science. 

Tho terms upon which the government and 
trade of India were to be continued in the 
Comp.any gave rise to inquiry and discussion 
for several years before the expiaation of the 
old act. In 1808 some correspondence took 
place on the subject between tho Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors; and very 
early in the following year it was intimated 
that his Majesty’s ministers were not prepared 
to concur in an applic.'vtion to Parliament for 
a renewal of those restrictions by which the 
tnado with India had been hitherto limited. 
This intim.ation was, of course, little agreeable 
to tho Comp.my. A variety of arguments 
were adduced in opposition to the proposed 
innovation; and it was alleged, that "the loss 
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of lUo Ituli.m monopoly, fiucli iw it w.is left by 
tbe .net of 1703, would lead, bj' no Mow pro- 
cess, to tlic entire subversion of tbe Company 
both in tboir commercial and politic.al c.ipacity, 
.and of that system whicb tlic le^slatuvc bad 
appointed for llio government of India: of 
which sy.^tem the Company formed an integral 
and essential part." 

Luring tlicso discussions, a parliamcnt.'ity 
committee was cng.agcd in an elaborate investi- 
gation of all thegreat branchcsoftlio Company's 
nffairs ; and upon the ground that it was 
desirable that the reports of the committee 
sliould bo submitted to Parliament before tlio 
question of renewal was brought forward, the 
correspondence on the subject was suspended 
for a considerable period. At flic close of Ibe 
year ISll it was resumed. The opening of 
the trade with India, generally, to British 
merchants and Britisli ships, was again laid 
down by ministers, as the only ground upon 
which the negotiation for continuing to the 
Company any portion of its powers could bo 
conducted. The clamour from without ex- 
cused, in the judgment of trading politicians, 
the pertinacity of ministers ; a largo propor- 
tion of the * mercantile and manufacturing 
world appeared to look upon the East in the 
light in which it had been represented by tho 
svriters of fable, and to regard an introduction 
to it as a passport to the possession of un- 
measured wealth. Though the sober habits 
of men of bu>incss would Ic.ad us to a ditTcrent 
lifllcf, csperifuco shows that no class of men 
arc more open to (he influence of such delu- 
sions. 

Tho denunciation of monopoly formed the 
principal ground of attack upon tho commer- 
cial privileges of the Company ; and on this 
point no defence was offered. Monopolies 
generally were given up ; but some attempts 
were made to show that they might he tole- 
rated under certain ciicamsbinccs, and for de- 
finite periods of time ; and further, that, .as 
the trade with India was then carried on, tho 
monopoly of tho Company was not a very 
close one. On the part of tho assailants, the 
principle that all monopolies arc injurious was 
fortified by alicgalions of p.nrticulnr evils, snj)- 
posed to result from that of the Enst-India 
Company, hlanufacturcrs of v.arious articles 
declared lliemselves, as well as the country 
wronged, by being restrained from pouring 
an unlimited supply of their various commo- 
dities into India ; and such restraint being 
pronounced ‘'buniiliatiiig to individuals, and 
degrading to tho national character,” there 
could be no difficulty in arriving at tbe 
conclusion, that it was “a national griev- 
ance.” 

But one of the most remarkable, not to say 
one of the most amusing, charges against tho 
monopoly was, that “ it cooled tlie ardour of 
generous and liberal competition." The gene- 
rosity and liberality of commercial competition 
gave rise to those sanguinary scenes in the 
East in which tbe Portuguese and Dutch were 


such ilislinguisbcd actors. The generosity 
and liberality of commercial competition, as 
manifested in tbe slave-trade, deluged Africa 
with blood and covered Europe with guilt. 
And the generosity .and liberality of commer- 
cial competition are now strikingly set forth 
in the factory system of England, under which 
the happiness of myriads of bulnan beings, 
through time and eternit}’, is sacrificed to the 
Moloch of inanufacturcs ; the wages doled 
out to tlio wretched victims, during their brief 
career of life, being, in fact, not the reward of 
labour, but the price of blood. Such are a few 
of the triumphs of a generous and liberal com- 
mercial competition. 

The Company replied by affirming, that tbe 
paramount object of any new arrangement 
for India ought not to be commercial, but 
political ; and that the commercial monopoly 
was to bo regarded as an instnimcnt in the 
hands of the Companj’ for the government 
of India ; that tho Company’s territorial rights 
could only be enjoyed tlirongb the medium of 
commercial privileges ; and that no provision 
made for securing them could bo compatible 
with the entire opening of the Eastern trade. 
These assertions were clearly erroneous : tho 
territorial claims of the Comp.any were quite 
distinct from tlicir commercial privileges ; and 
there could be nothing to prevent tho reten- 
tion of tho one after tho otlicr bad been 
relinquished. Experience, too, Ims shown, 
that the commercial privileges of the Company 
arc lint indispcns.ablo to tho maintenance of 
its nutborily in India. 

Tho earnestness with which the Company 
pressed tbo necessity of retaining their trade 
ns an instrument for exercising their functions 
of government, was tlio result of a conviction 
long clicrished, though proved by the test of 
experiment to be unwarranted. The trade of 
the Company was regarded by them as indis- 
pensable to the support of tbe financial ope- 
rations required by the relative circumstances 
of Gre.at BriUiin and India. They viewed it 
not only ns tlie best, but the only practicable 
channel of remittance, and without it they 
apprehended that the means of conveying 
from India the funds required to be provided 
in this country would fail, 

Tliey wore more fortunate in referring to 
their own exertions to effect the introduction 
and consumption of European commodities — 
exertions made through a long series of years, 
with great pcTseverauce and extraordinary 
ze.-!!; to their labours in upholding the in- 
terests of Great Britain in India, against 
European rivalship and native jealousy ; to 
tbo magnificent empire which they had added 
to the British donunions ; and to the great 
wealth which flowed into this country, in con- 
sequence of their spirited and judicious policy. 
After enumemting some of these advantages 
in one of their official papers, they emphaticidly 
and justly added, with reference to the charges 
of their opponents — " Such are the injuries, 
the grievances, the evils — such the degrada- 
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lion, wliicli llio Ks.it«ln(lm Coinjiany liftvo 
iirouf'lil on tlio country." 

The iloliln mill cinlmrmiimfiili nf llu’ Com* 
pmiy nlTorilfil n prounit of itccua.'i('t»>ii pcctilisrly 
cnlciilntcd to ri'iidor tlu'in nojiojiulnr, mi*l of 
cmiriio tlioy worn not fnrpnlti'ri. Tlipmiawcr 
of tlio Company w.aa to tlio cirrPt, ttial tlipy 
linil never liail ocrn‘.imi to npply to 1*nrlimn>'nt 
for nil! to mippnrl their own >'ttalili«l)mf'nti> ; 
but tlml llioir nppllcnthni't liwl te en In fon* 
requenco of lcvien maile by povernme-nt, on 
tlio wore of ft riplil to pattii-ipatn In tin’ t«frb 
toriiil rcveniicn ; or for lli<> putp''’eof ob'.alnin;; 
roinibun cmenl of immmiip ««mt i1iiliufi'*’i! f.ir 
iho Htftto in military cxpcililioni—auiu-i very 
tartlily ftcknowlrilKCil, mnl not tlirn fully f'-jl-l ; 
or to pimhlo till' Company to meet tlin trao-- 
fer to tliin cmintiy of Imlian lerritorinl ilrbt, 
tlio iiicrritKi) of wfiicli wni not to be attfibutf-.l 
to tho Company, but to hia Mr.jeaty'a pmrrn. 
mciit mill to I’nrlimiieiit, 'Jlnre v.a« mnt h to 
tlicKo ritntcnicnla that ilr'rervril r'Uiaiib ration ; 
but tlirro in no novelty in llit' truth, that «'h>-o 
either individualn or riini'ti<"i exj-'iid lh*-ir 
fuiids for tho public boiicrit, thry ran-ly inert 
avitli much prntitiidn in return. 

I’olitical ocnnoniy did not fiirni-'h the whole 
of the tirptiincntn by which iho privihpr* of 
tho Company were nnrailnl : tho hiphrr rcieiicr 
of nntumi law wan invola-d to the raino « nd. 
A full and fieo right to trado with nil roiin- 
tries and people in nniity with the llritinh 
crown wna nsncrlcd to h« " lhi> nnturnl Itirth- 
right nnd inhcritntico of the |)coptu of thin 
cmiiirc, of every subject of it, mid of every 
port in it." Wlmt may be "Uio natural 
uirUirigbt nnd inberitanee " of a “port," it 
would not bo very cany to dulerminu ; nnd if 
tlio assertion bo taken in the sunso in wliich it 
wna probably meant, it may reanoiiably be 
doubted wbctlicr a ]iosition so wild merited 
any answer at nil. If it did, tlio Company 
gave it a very proper ono by olisorving, that 
men living in sociuty must submit to tlio laws 
' society, nnd to restraints u]ion wlint is called 
rir nnturnl liberty, when, iii the opinion of 
" ' legislature, tho public interest dcmnitds it; 
that the Indian moiiopuly wan established 
bcc.au 80 it was thought bciicncial ; that it bad 
been continued on tho same principle, and that 
its abolition, or further retention, must bo a 
question purely prudential. In urging their 
plea of natural right, some of tho opponents of 
the Company endeavoured to iiinku a special 
case. Tlicir principle, it was alleged, liccamo 
strengthened by its application to countries 
acquired nnd mninUiued by the cfTurts nnd 
v.alour of tho forces of liis Majesty. The 
countries, however, with wliich tliey wished 
to trade, had been, for tho most part, acquired 
and maintained by the efibrts of the Company 
and the valour of their 8crv.antB, nnd nitogctiicr 
under the exclusive powers nnd privileges 
which it ivas now desired to abrogate. 

A pLausiblc, nnd not altogether nn unreason- 
able, objection to tho continuance of the 
Company’s privileges was founded on the fact. 


that thn rjrito.i gxvn advafitagrii to 

f»reig!i<'M v>h!''h v.rfo d'Olr-l tc I'ritUh tntr- 
chant*, and thxl lh« Af.'i<-ri''m(» rsjv<-ia)!y hvl 
ftvnllrd th'‘!n*'''lrr'S «if ll.'-i/i r.d^AI,!a;;rt to 
»c-iifo ih" matki-ls of Ktiroji-, K>i'ilh Am+rim, 
nnd th" Wt si Ind!'-’, IViijn thii latter tSf- 
••um»tn-.ee, at-o, an infs-f'-ri'e wan slrawn in 
fwmirsif prfii-ral fr'-'-'h.nt of tfail". The (>>:«• 
pany anar-rr,'!, that th« r’'sr.f.>'rtt>an *-f the 
-\m>-riraii* with Ih'- If.'llifi s<--vi wa-. 
nndrr ps-(*t,)iar jirfimst.Mi ai.d that lhs-:r 
in the mar*,'-', r-! llfiffij- wx< hi les 
a’-'-tjli'd t<» tlie p'llltie.al stain f,; that part of 

tl|n ws.rld. 

'Jljn is*’'e-«ity f >r tl;e flalmatils fiadio;; r.-iw 
rl.Minnli of 1 ri*n ; th'i ini«-fy i-f the 
masitifacKirrr", i.'f— sei'med by tl.'lr rtrhuinn 
fr.stii thn ronlins-iit s:* J/iriqj* ; tl.n cethMi.ly 
ot finding a r*'(itrdy in tin' Kiileita.d.d f.rM 
aahii-h Hi" tra l" t" th" Cat'. wsj-jhJ opi-n to 
iiniitifaftijrin;; and m'-r«-.antd"in !«slfy— -th-i!', 
and riiiillar t'lpic*, futiii'l;<->l nti'.thrr five of 
•ir;fmii«nl». whnh v.-err pfr!;.!d with rat«- 
••rilimry peftii'.anity by tli-is" who c<’eceivr-l 
lli<-y ba'i intrr'-tta to tbo-c of th* Com- 

pany. It av.a* Rii'iwrfr-l, with aiKcb ralinris-ja 
nnd m'Mier.atinn, that any grml i-alenaion of 
the trad" with India inii't t.at." plac" very 
Kradtially j that, roti-'-quenlty, t!;" t»-iiffil< to 
bcib-rlvid ffisiu it mual li" vrry sHitant ; and 
tli.at, ih'sugli it mi.tht 1** very cay to wnd out 
to Jnilha iarg" qiinntiti"* iif go'-ilt, it might 
not !»' rsiu.ally ".any t(> obtain icturna. 

KxiU’ririiC" ha* siio-.vn that tlic«" opinions 
wi-n', in a great tiis'inire, correct. TSi" trado 
which siicecfdfd til" act of ISIS has l>r"n little 
iH'ticficinl to Ihigland, while tsi Imlta it has, to 
a certain "Xtent, been po-ilively injuriun.s. 
Tlic pctitiemi-rs for an oj«-n trade hvl, how'- 
ever, maile up their minds to its advantage*, 
and, further, that they were dcitined to enjoy 
them ; fur it w.a.s urged, ns .a n-nson for ex- 
tending tlie trade to the onlport*, that at 
Itristni and Liverpool the dock* had been en- 
larged in anticipation of the cnnce.-.sion. This 
specimen of commercial coufidcuce is per- 
haps without parallel. 

Btich were the principal arguments ly which 
the advocates of free and of rcgulnteil trade, 
respectively, supported their opinions. IJut 
tho question was virtually decided before tho 
discussion commenced. Tho principles of free 
tr.ado had tnado too great progress for minis- 
ters to venture to resist them without exer- 
cising a degree of magnanimity wldom ac- 
quired or retained amid tho haunts of ofEce. 

On the 22nd of Afnrch, ISIS, tho House of 
Commons resolved itself into a committee of 
tho wholo house, to consider of tho nfihitu of 
tho Lnst-Indin Comjiany; nnd tho various 
petitions wliich had been ]ircscntcd having 
been ordered to bo reforred to tho comraittco. 
Lord Cnstlcrcngh proceeded to expound tho 
plan which ho had to propose on the part of 
tho ministers of tho Crown. Tho term for 
which tho charter was to bo renewed wm 
twenty years. Tho Company were to retain 
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fur thnt (crm tbc cxclufirc trndc to Chinn, but 
Iho trade with India was to be tlirown open 
on certain conditions. It wns to be confined 
to ships of a ccrt.iin amount of tonnage ; the 
trade outirard was to bo open to nil the port.s of 
tbo empire, but the homownnl>bound trade to 
be restricted to certain ports, to bo horcafier 
named. Tlie Company were to be left in full 
possession of the power of deporbation, to 
enable tlicm to remove from India individuals 
whose conduct or intentions they might find 
or suspect to be dangerous ; and this power 
bis lonl.ship held to be sufficient to calm nuy 
apprehension that might bo c.vcitcd by iho 
facility of commercial intercourse .ilxiut to be 
established. It was also proposed to continue 
to them the command of the native army, as, 
after mature consideration, ministers were of 
opinion, that to separate the command of 
the army from tlie civil .administration of 
India would bo to sap the foundations of the 
government. The (]ucslion, it might have 
been thought, could soircely require m.aturc 
consideration, or, indeed, any consideration 
at all. 

At every successive arrangement, the Com- 
pany had been called upon to sacrifice some 
portion of their authority to- the iniiiisicrH of 
the Crown, and of course the present could not 
be Eufiered to form an exception. Tlie Crown 
previously possessed the power of recall ; but, 
under the pretence that this was an invidious 
exercise of prerogative, it w.as proposed to 
render the sign manual of tbo Crown necessary 
to tho validity of certain appointments. One 
of tbo most important and most beneficial 
of tbc contemplated changes .applied to the 
defects of tbc ecclesiastical cstablisbmcnt. 
The members of tbo Churcb of England in 
India bad bitberto been deprived of those 
rites of tbc ebureb, tbo ndniinistratiou of 
which appertains exclusively to tho cpiscop.al 
function, and the clcrg}* had been left without 
superintendence or control. To remedy these 
evils, it was proposed to appoint a bishop for 
India, and three archdeacons to superintend 
tbo chaplains of tbc different settlements. 
Lord C.astlercagb embodied tbc principal points 
of his speech in n series of resolutions, and 
concluded by moving them. 

Tbo ministry, in accordance -with tbo prac- 
tice of all ministries who feel or think them- 
selves strong, w.as disposed to c.arty the ques- 
tion with a high band. Some members sug- 
gested that, in so important a matter, it might 
be desirable to bear tho evidence of persons 
whose opinions, on the grounds of acknow- 
ledged ability and intimate acquaintance with 
India, were entitled to attention. Lord Cos- 
tlereagh objected, and Mr. Canning, whoso 
zeal for tho succes.s of tbc ministerial measure 
was quickened by the fact of bis bolding a 
brief for the great commercial town of Liver- 
pool, which be represented, was surprised that 
any one should think it necessary to hear evi- 
dence, when the question was one of free 
trade. The sense of the House, however, was 


strongly in favour of hearing cridence, and 
tho ministers acquiesced, fearing that they 
were unable successfully to oppose. 

On tho 80th of ^larch, tbo committee -was 
resumed and cridcnco called. The first wit- 
ness was a m.an rendered eminent by his career 
in India, and no less so by tbo long and 
harassing jndici.al proceedings which awaited 
him at home. It w.as AVarren Hastings, then 
in tbo eightieth year of his age. His examina- 
tion w.as of some length, and related to various 
subjects — the settlement of Europe.ans, the 
demand for British commodities, and the pro- 
p.agation of the Christian religion. To the 
first he expressed himself strongly opposed : 
he .apprehended great injury and oppression 
to tho natives, and regarded the indiscrimi- 
n.ate admission of Europe.ans as fraught with 
danger to tho pc.acc of the country .and tho 
safety of the Comp.any. This opinion, he 
) na-cnod, ho had long m.aintained, and be ex- 
pressed himself anxious to vindicate himself 
from the suspicion of being bi.assed by his 
obligations to the Company. With this view, 
host.atcd that, twenty 3-c.ar3 before, when tho 
privileges of the East-India Company were 
under discussion, he spontaneously addressed 
a letter to the chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors, in which he strongly urged the necessity 
of providing .against the irruption of British 
adventurers into India. A clause having been 
inserted in tbc act, permitting strangers to 
reside by license, bo nddrc.sscd a second letter 
to the ch.airs, remonstrating against it, as 
likely to produce greater mischiefs than even 
tbc permission of indiscriminate residence; 
bcc.ausc tbo favoured parties would appear to 
have the sanction of the Comp.any, and would 
thereby possess an influence which no man 
would d.arc to resist ; while a body of adven- 
turers without privilege would be under tho 
jealous eye of government, and naturally ex- 
cite its attention. In a still more recent letter, 
he had repeated these opinions. 

On tho question ns to the probable demiind 
for British commodities, Mr. Hastings -was 
less decided, but he thought it would be incon- 
siderable. It wns his opinion, that the trade 
between India and England, as then regulated, 
was far more beneficial to both countries than 
if perfectly free. Being reminded that, in a 
review of the state of Bengal, which he had 
written some ye.arB before, he had said, "that 
although we had been so long in possession of 
the sovereignty of Bengal, yet we bad not 
been able so far to change our ideas -ndth our 
situation as to quit the contracted -views of 
monopolists,” and that in the same work he 
had insisted upon it, as a fixed and incontro- 
vertible principle, that commerce could only 
flourish when free and equal, he professed not 
to recollect the words alluded to, but to have 
no doubt of their being correctly quoted ; and 
added, that he did not come there to defend 
his own inconsistencies — that if he had ever 
expressed such opinions he then abjured them 
— that his present sentiments were widely dif- 
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nllcgfd, tliat Uio lime of llio JIoui'o vast too 
mucli occupied, or liie niT.iir wan laVing n 
tendency oiipo^od to tint wliich tliey flcsirrd. 
On the lOlii of April, Loid Canllercajjli, after 
complainin;; of delay and inconvenience, and 
referring to a precedent to atitliorire tiie courre 
lie was about to recommend, moved for tbc 
!),appoin(mcnt of a (.elect committee to examine 

itnesscs, and report tlio minnten to the IJonne. 

, r. liobcrt Tlioniton opposcii tlio motion, on 
•clialf of the Company, ns did airo Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Astcit, tlio last-named gentleman de- 
nouncing the proposal as an attempt tosniotlier 
tlio remainder of the Company’s case. 3Ir. 
C.anning, tlio representative of one of the 
towns most interested in dc-troyiiig tbc Com- 
pany's privileges, sujiportcd the motion. It 
was resisted by Mr. Tierney and Mr. I*on- 
fonby, leading members of tlio ojiposition ; 
tlie former of wliom insinuated a charge of 
unfairness against tiic ministry. On a division, 
tlie motion was carried, and tlic select com- 
mittee met on the IStii, and continued to sit, 
notwithstanding the House adjourned for tbc 
liiaster holidays. 

In the mean time, the question of an arrange- 
ment v/ilh tbc Company lind been introduced 
into tlie Upper House. On tbc 30tb of March, 
the carl of Bucicingii.amsbire, president of 
the Board of CommaKsloners, arLHounced, that 
though a dillbrcnt course had formerly been 


slat" of tranquillity in wbicb thoso comilries 
had hfiii placed— file l)ccc.an, fur lU-tancc, 
and the province’ north of ^Iy*ore — wbicb, 
in ail previona tini'-a, bad Iweii cor.vtariliy 
exposed to war and deva-tatir.n. Tiiiv ti’ti* 
mony was import.ant. bccan«o it could not be 
but the re;.nlt of coo! and deiib'rato convic- 
tion. I’erronally, tiie marquis of \VcI!c“!cy 
had at tiiat time liltie can.-o fir bestowing 
jFancgj’ric on the Company. 

After Lon! IJucUiiigbamsiiirc bad spoken 
in defence of tiio conduct of mini-.ter', Lord 
Grenville delivered ids opinions at great 
Icnglii. IIc coni-idered all fiinntr arrange- 
incuts relating to the government and com- 
nicrcc of India only as experiment’, and not 
always succe'.’ful ones ; at best only calculated 
for a limited duration, never permanent, nor 
even meant for pcrmaiicncD. ilc wislicd not 
to perpetuate tiic’c anomalous and imperfect 
arrangements, but lie believed the time bad 
not nriivcd wlicn any final regulation could 
be F.afely csbablislicd. Whatever was now 
done should bo temporaiy, and be objected to 
the part of the ministcri.al plan wbicb pro- 
posed tliat the arrangements now* entered into 
should bo for so long a period as twenty yearn. 
He regarded the claims of the Ea-st-Iodift 
Company as nothing, and argued that the first 
duty of the British parliament was to consult 
the wclihro of the countiy for which it was 
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NVit t'* t'li-s ; mul it fi.'cm'*, iiulrtil, o»iIy to liavo 

it) I-.- t" tl.f iiit-'if'. <’f «nr ownitifi-ti tm-I*- for tiio purpo’!.' of ctialilini; llio 
r-ivottv, <?r.-}ly iitijiln^t'ii io liiosIV'T'i t“ «li-!ivcrt!ii!iroj>inio»i‘'or) the principal 

lii-r-i.s- ri). TV..::-..; J.)« t;p.-!i pT:tl-;«Jt!<--tiiin. 

r!i tp-, !p o j J,..*)) tl;p p!st( of Itio • Tiip t-pppcli of I/Onl (Jri'nvillf wao, TiiiilnuM- 

\Vri!t ■!py for r'l'i:;! thr t'nm- i o^ly, ihi’ tito'l rvm.ithalilo that wni made, 
vith r.U ihrir j ririi' i*'’"*. n)> 1 that ofjTi:-* stverjiiii;' il'Kiriiir-t which hc naatwcl 
t. f’r divr-'titi,'.' t'<ri!i of a j-ntliii)t, aa wpf.*, ppfiiapa. at that time, little to ho cx- 

1 ii-hly tjnt 't^'n-aMp. H<' "•'< filrtiilly t-» n-j»p<*tp>l fiaiin any momher of the Ilotinc of 
fta-p t;":.'lp. l>.il hp p'-p.M tiPi h-j'p that a cotn- j lVpr» ; hut, of all inpn. they were lea“l t» ho 
j'f t;t--?:, in wl.irh tl-,i> V lit.lp infisiptirp of the . cxpppt**! froni the tiohle h.aron who pave them 
{:.-v< !),t;'< nt. tTtiiory, an-l iwrinip of India the wripht l■fh^• aiilht'tity. l<<>nl Orcnvillo 
at.v.hl l-p atrayp-l r.'.'a'tt.'l the tiaptotretpd Ih.ad het ti h'tii! on the p'diiiral clape. and his 
rt.ltrj rhp of tfidit j.lttal r.dvpntnrpri*, einhl -taindnci on thit oppa«ion imi*t alike have a«* 
pllrt d'-ptar tlip r.amo of f«pp trad" or = t«ti:«ho I hia fH''nil« and hi" foi'S. ]lis]iolttieal 
ir st'tp it» r.dvatit.i ■' |eoar»pliad hilliprlo hpon pnid'a! hy expediency, 
111 ' hrdd.ip tpj'T'dntpl the Kiiion of iho.not hy ah-trart prillcijilo. Mo one had ever 
Rrr.Ptpft of l’•.p!v.■hatlt and • ■verpiiMi, aalurh . f4t j-pcli'd him of I't-inp a thcori't, and the roho 
Isp s<.!!t_^r<l to l-p o; p'-. f,l *.> all ,v.i;h(uity and ‘of the phdi)>'iphpr wa" a*"iimed loo late in life 
e.'r.’he,'! 'd hv all rsprtiptipp. Ho wimhl lint • !-« Iw worri «»fli cither ra«e or pmee. It was 
r.dn.il that I* r itii>;o»rd rendition of Indianan it!r--ti;;nioua ravprini: for a man who had 
Wit to t>p altiil'.itpl to the hnt h-'ornio j-ipy in haliil« of ojlicial iiitripne, and 

rhainit.l tlip I r.a’;'-' f-‘-r the ni» tmi and pitt-ro jwloop pehtie-al life and liheral deelriiies were 
tl'P oo:nr!!' of II.p ttate. l‘or|hitlpr ratiro' on each titlier. 



e' tr.fitt.et d HI ly if( t1>p yp.ar I*"!, «h'n theitlip Ita't-inilia (">!npany. lie hail, as has 
j«a«\, r of e. ntt.'hiti,; the I'.eiij.atiy tv-'.' vi-lr 1 '.altpa ly lipi-n tnpnti.ini-d.’h-en one of the most 
«n fvinjuii'ij.'in T' apiniint" 1 hy thethown. It'ftpiivp nnd fpahms of that party whieh, with 
ir td'i' tvaldp, that t.'.i' «.\“ tl p prp.-isp pprj»d Mr. I’lti at tlipii lip.ad, liad >ticpp<-ded, in 17(11, 
nt wli-Vh l,os 1 ao'l the patty with'sn ih-jdnritip th - 1.' i.aliiinn niini»try, mKdy on 

width liP tJ.t n l< •j.ami ):<'•- 1 a hin:: ofiirjal th" prosind of thc-ir r ni template I vitdntion of 
rntttT, ! tliP chariPM d fiphts of the lla’-t-lndia Com- 

Hit lonlthip pro-c-dp 1 to t.ay, that h" w-a- pans*, p' lnte yeartt aftprtt'a^ls he had, as a 
fur ttT.toh }»<!-• t)(< (•ovf rr.’iiptit t'l the t'r-iwn oahiiipt inin- t-r, Kivrii hi" eon* ent to an act 
t.it";*! thi-!. Up ih..!i„<hl that f.:r.-.!>,;pn!P!i!- • whirh eotiiinin.d to the Company that mono- 
mfj'l.t i.v'ily Pe tt.-.dp v. -th tp,’at.l to thp jiidy .and that it>twcr avhich he now prnfo'sed 
ji-.tr- t.ijjr, hy V Id- h .alt dasi.-er ol ntiduly in- ' to f<^•.•lr*l a-. mdant.'Ptuti*. It w.t" unfortunate 


ctraso:;* tin ii.f-cpn-e tif i)inii'!'f> inisht 1«* 
j.Vi.idtd; hut lip did lint ilatp t! .at lie had 
tii'l tl.ou);ht ^o in 17.*1, win n he opp> pd and. 
with ilia r'dhaj:;i:p‘, puppi-i-hd in throwiii" 
t-'.it the far-fainpil India Jiiil of tlo- Cualition 
tninittty, Ip-can-e it dppri»i'<l the Company nfi 
itipatreiiac''. Tlip phati <r{ avhich lii«hirtlpliip 
av.a? the ada'orate wi-iil to put up the civil 
nppf'intmpnts for e'lmpptitien ninono certain 
puhlie tchotdii, and to apprnpri.ati- the military 
nppriiiitiiK litR h) the loll- of di'cra-i-d oIIjp.ts. 
J/ord Cn-nville, ndvertini' to the China tr.ade, 
eotidtimied the intention of ininiFtem to con- 
tinue the nioniipidy to the Comjiaiiy, Jle 
.apprehended that avhen the India lr.adc aa-as 
throavn open it would he, in fact, impractir.aldn 
to preserve the Chiiicst) monopoly, ns tho pn>- 
ductioini of Cidim avould ho hrouKhl doavn in 
ciiuntry vcs'els to any of tho ports of tint 
Ivn'lerii Archiptd.ajio that our merchants mi(;lit 
chot)“'.-, 

J/iidCrnnvilIo timdo Bome ohscrvatioiiB on 
minor topics connected with tho iviiowal of tho 
oharh-r, and tliu di-h.atu aa-.as clo-od hy Lord 
Idverpool, wlio hritfly defended tho linn taken 
hy ministen*. Tlio motion for papers not huiug 
Mrii-tcd avas, of cuumc, carried avitlioul a 


that politie.tl jdiil-i'iiiphy should h.aav deferred 
her ai'it !•> this '■tale-nnn until a period avlicn 
hath hi- mind and h.ilv avi-reeiifcelded hyatfC, 
and his nmral a'i-imi clntiihd hy those fceliiifpi 
aahieh niii't olti'iid a man avlm, after pas-ing a 
loll;; life in ofliec, (inils himfelf doomed to 
liti-(er imt Ills dccliniin; yi-nm in the cold 
ntnio.-pheie of the oppieitiim IxmclicB. 

Ill tiu’ IlotisiMif Comiiiotis, tho Folecl com- 
iiiitteo coiitimied the ex.amiiiatiuii of avitiie-Jics 
avliieh had lieeii coiiiiiieiiccd in the comniittco 
Ilf the avholo lioU'O. Tliis lahour lasted imich 
longer than had heen expected ; hut, having 
lx oil at length concluded, the Cnmnioii.s, on 
the 31st of May, once morn resolved them- 
rclvos into a coiiiinittou of the avholo lionso, in 
avhich J'Ord Castloreai'li proceeded to niihmit 
an ntiioiidcd ncrie.s of rcBuIutioii.s. 'J'iiu first, 
declaring that tho ]iria'ilcgc.s of tho Kaiit-Iiidia 
Ciiiiip.aiiy Blioiild cimtiimo for a limited period, 
with tho exception of such ns might ho buImo- 
qiiently iiindilind or repealed, having hcon 
inoa-ed, Mr. llruco, hiRloriograiilicr of tho 
Company, uiitcrcd into n long and Inhoiirod 
rovioav of its progress from its incorporation 
>0* KlixahcUi, nnd condciiiiicd miy dc,’ ■ ■ 
from tliu cxistingsyRtem as roplotoavith 
2 0 
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He was followed, on the same side, by a far 
more brilliant speaker — ^Mr. Charles Grant, 
junior, afterwards created Lord Glenelg. 
That gentleman glanced at the speech of Lord 
Grenville in the Upper House, and aigued 
that the improvement, which was admitted on 
till hands to have taken place in India, was 
attributable to the Company. He denied that 
the year 17S4 constituted the epoch of the 
commencement of a new order of things. The 
foundations of improvement were laid earlier ; 
and it was not until much had been done that 
the legislature interfered. The king’s govern- 
ment had, indeed, subsequently co-operated 
with the Company ; but it did not follow, that, 
because certain results were prodneed by the 
operation of a complex system, the same results 
would follow if one part of the system were 
removed. Mr. Grant’s opinion of Lord Gren- 
ville’s plan for the distribution of the patronage 
of India was delivered with much freedom. 
He viewed it as altogether inefficient; and 
contended that, if adopted, it would ultimately 
be the means of effecting that which it pro- 
fessed to guard against, by placing the patron- 
age at the disposal of the minister of the 
Crown. He maintained, that the efficiency of 
the existing ^stem for the government of 
India consisted, in a great degree, in its pub- 
licity — every man engaged in it acted on a 
conspicuous theatre. He could hardly hope 
that the rules of the service would survive the 
eristence of the Company ; and if they did, 
their vigour and efficiency might be entirely 
superseded. He objected, further, to the 
suggested plan of patronage, on the ground of 
its exclusiveness ; and thought it remarkable 
that a plan professing to proceed upon hostility 
to all exclusion, should in itself involve a system 
of exclusion the most cruel and unjust. To 
confine the civil services of India to the 
highest classes of the public schools, and the 
military service to the sons of officers who had 
fallen in b<att1c, was cutting off the larger 
‘'•'.portion of the British community from a wide 
.>nnd honourable field of exertion. 

Proceeding to the question of the union of 
the political and commercial functions, Mr. 
Grant s.aid, the objection to the union rested 
upon the authority of a great master of poli- 
tical economy, Ad.am Smith. But it was curi- 
ous to observe how the charge had shifted its 
ground since it was first made. Dr. Smith 
objected to the union, because he thought the 
interests of the Comp.any, .as merchants, would 
interfere with their duty ns sovereigns; his 
disciples took precisely the opposite ground. 
Tlie merits of the Comp.any, as rnlors, wero 
admitted ; but it w.'u alleged that they sacri- 
ficed their interest.", .as merchants, to their 
dntios, as sovereigns. After all, the charge 
jvsted upon aasumption. It pronounced the 
junction of the sovcrcigrn and mercantile capa- 
cities to bo ruinous; but the only instance 
uj>on record of such a junction was th.at of the 
I.-vst-India Company, and it seemwl like beg- 
ging the question to begin with laying down a 
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theory, and then to reason from this theory, 
and pronounce d priori upon the only fact iii 
history to which it could be applied. To argue 
that such a mixture of functions must upon 
theory be bad — ^that the system of the East- 
India Compiiny is an example of such a mix- 
ture, and therefore is a pernicious system — 
such a mode of .arguing was assuming the veiy 
point to be ascertained. “Politic.al science,” 
said Mr. Grant, "depends upon an induction 
of facts. In no case, therefore, can it be .al- 
lowed to close the series of experiments, and 
to declare definitively th.at for the future no 
practic.al results whatever shall shake an esta-.' 
blished doctrine. Least of all is this allow- 
able when the doctrine can by possibility refer 
only to a single fact, and when that single fact 
is at war with the doctrine.” 

The expectation of a great increase of com- 
merce, flowing from an -unrestrained inter- 
: course with India, Mr. Grant considered a 
i delusion — a delusion, however, which the evi- 
i dence that had been heard ought to be suffi- 
cient to dissipate. The manufacturers had 
been duped by misrepresentations which h.ad 
been industriously circulated among them, in 
some degree, he believed, from ignorance, but 
in some degree also, he feared, from motives 
less excusable. To the hiippiness of the people 
of India Mr. Grant apprehended gre.at danger 
from the influx of Enropeivns. TVith the soli- 
tary exception of Asia, British adventure had 
not been favourable to the happiness of the 
countries visited. He appealed to our inter- 
course with the native tribes of North Americ.*i, 
and especially to the eflects of free trade in 
Africa. In speaking to this part of the sub- 
ject, Mr. Grant expressed himself with great 
severity respecting tho.se who, having partici- 
pated Largely in the slave tr.ade ns long as it 
existed, were now the ndvoc.ate3 of free trade 
in India. These rem.arks were especially di- 
rected ag.ainst Liverpool. 

The peroration of Mr. Grant’s speech was 
rem.arkably bold and striking. Having an- 
nounced himself the advocate of the natives of 
India, he thns continued: — “On their behalf, 
in their name, I venture to intrude myself 
upon the House. Tli rough me they give utter- 
ance to their prayers. It is not my voice 
which you hear, it is tho voice of sixty millions 
of your fellow-creatures, ab.andoned to your 
disposal and imploring your commiseration. 
They conjure you by every s.acrcd considera- 
tion to comp-assionato their condition; to pay 
due regard to liieir situation and your own ; 
to remember what contingencies are suspcndc<t 
on tho issue of your vote. They conjuro you 
not to mako them tho objects of perilous spe- 
culation, nor to barter away their h.appiness 
for tho E-ake of some insignifiesmt local interests. 
It is a noble position in which this House is 
now placed. Tlioro is something irresistibly 
imposing in the idea, that, at so vast a distance, 
and across a waste of occ.m, we arc n.weml>lt-d 
to decide upon tho fate of so many millioiiH of 
hnm.m beings ; that we are to them ns another 
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nnuATi: in* the commons. 


IV'*: !*•!(■*; ?1'.a! o'jr trtil^fifv ja {» ptniiip tJii* 
C'l'-'if nf lt;''5r fiJisirr Tor-', ,v,i! uti.vI over 
t?,r f.-.fj' ri! c!!5i<-r tni't ry 

niia ia, jtt )>' ■}, n il'-'tiny for 

t!!'* r'misrr; i v.l it i«. ot..* f'f ovrrulirlmin:; 

iiiSy. 1 Jr'.-t ti(%t iJjr q',!r'<tii‘‘ll will 
I'f* ti< t tip'-n j'^r^y iitiri'-pir-, tio! iipoa 

tni't, f.o*. %-n, ■:;;»> t).'< tip-in fiojr.'! 

I.fvirl.'fni jv-Itcy, nt;t5 vritli n \irw tn sho pfo- 
pj-rily anil prr-Tvatifft nf o«r Itnhan ♦'jufirt'.” 
Af*<'r t iriK rrtnarJ.»on the ilirsijrr nf a ryat^ni 
rf tpr<v.Utjrtn nri'l r-xpcTitMi n!. nn<l thr im- 
p.i'icy ofl'rraVittH »3onn fnfnj-vt* vliic*!! couM ; 
r.rvrr lifi Mr. (iraiit ciinclmj"!! J 

tJii- f-'llawin;? a'-nt'-nri*;— "In I 

jn^ tlir *y»;r!n wl.irli J.r.* l-'^-n tJic pirral ofj 

r ■< many !>l-'iin '< !■» Inlin. avo rnali fin4 our j 
jT 'ornpcfs*.! in til'' {jr.atit!! lo of lit? 

Muj if tliSl r>'rv«fi}>' ti". fJiotiM lit- «!riiir.l «♦, 1 
Jot, wli'Si wr lo 1, ntj tliA caliivati-in ; 

nr.ii jito,-;r'">!vr fr’irily cf »'';;iv-'a". ami j 

wl:rn 'IP fftl' <■' tl-st Mr tlir fr.iita ofoUf 

vitr ar.ii jji'.'ntpfvatrj j»- !iry, tre iiliaJl rnjny a 
t««mji}< rtill mofr pj irii'iii f.n<l rl'-vatrj, a 
tl'liplit infiniiply »'-!rj'ai’in;^ llip i'»1ilrn ‘Iroatn' 
cif o-'tnnirTrial inffil, <>r ll'p w(!i!r-l clyfhim 
c-vrr >tr.;rl. ont liy tli'- ravinpr of 
a\Tirirp.*" Kvirli «'r“p tlio yiruD of (rro tr3'l<*, 
<4 rxj“-ritr.'«'.-al afui of tlic intofr*** 

of India, tlioti n'l'tin.l I'V tlii* p!r”ji;(nt clntn* 
I'ion of tijr Ka'S-ltsiUa t’onij'Mjy. 

t>a ll.r Ciiil of llano tlio matter vs* a?ain 
roitifnp-i SCI onniwi't'-o. Tlio tliirt} fr?'ijBii«a 
t»a* in f.nt>ar of fro*' trail'' to India, ruiyoil to 
riirtAin rf*,.'n!stic>ns, Tid*' j>rt'avl;'’-l a d;»c'4si 
ritia, la "liifli tnri'-‘.!« rn<'ail»-r» t.vit part; 
RtSi'iBjj tl.r.*:! Mr. Tip. ' fry, #>:n''of nlio-" «d'. 

ta-inoi-l a r-ciitiaidUi'ioo willi 

tji'' oVjrpU of sJ|i/'o 'ppl.icp S:)p ftloilitioa «f 
lJ;<' OitapanyV prj* iJp.r^ ■*• ilo liad not lirarxl, 
lip »aid, tli.at tliO ptrpon* avl.o t.alii'n! ro tnadi 
cf till* liaj'iiiar-.' of India had rvrr (iriiji"-ip«l t<> 
ftllnw its tiiafiuf.-.einrri to Iw frroly iiiii'urtoil 
intft till" conritra*. Tiio {'pnoral prinei(>l'' w.a» 
to l»o, tl.r.l Kn;;lanil Tr.aa t'l f-ircr all Jjtr ni.ami. 
farttiroa tip'in India, and not to taljc a riiiplc 
tnannfacturc of India in rc-tnm. It w.aa true, 
tltcy trnuld allow cotton to lio lirosiplil; but 
then, bavin;^ found out tbal they could weave, 
by niMnr of xnacbiniTy, clio.ajn'r than the 
poojil'* of India, thoy would r.ay, "Leave off 
wc.avit)"— supply ua with the ratv inalori.al, 
and avc will weave for you." Tlii* niipbt las a 
very naluml principle for merchanta and manu- 
facturers to po upon; but it av.as rather too 
tnuch to ttdk of the philosophy cf it, or to rank 
llie supporter' of it aa in a peculiar depreo the 
fris-nJi of India. If, instead of calling them- 
wives the friends of India, they had profe.ssed 
themfelvcs iiu enemies, what more could they 
do th.an ndvi«e the destruction of nil Indian 
manofaclurcst It apjH'-ared that these altera- 
tions had been proposed for no other purpose 
but to appease the clamour of tlio merchants; 
nnd no man could point out anything’ like tlic 
good of India aa being the ohject of any of 
the resolutions. 


On the following day the proceedings in 
rommitt'-c were continued, and the Bpe.akew 
were ntiiiierous ; but the arguments were for 
the most part the same that had been pre- 
vitus-lv urged. The House tlien resumed, and 
th<> cliairman re{>ortcd the resolutions. On 
the 11 111 of June they were taken intoconsi- 
deration. On this ocea'ion Sir.Tohn Newport 
reC’»mmend'-d delay, for the purpos'i of fram- 
ing a luore cnmprenrn'.ive mc.a«nn' of freedom, 
and he therefore inove<! ih.at the consideration 
of the rrjw>r{ he p-otponed to that d.ay three 
menths. Tlie amendment tv.as lost hy a 
majority cf alios'e ciglit tir one, nnd the report 
w.as ord'ircd tn lie again taken into conrjdcra- 
ti-n nil the Itth, On that d.ay a decl.aratoiy 
fi'-i.olulion, averting the f’lvereignly of the 
Croon, am! anirminc that the first duty of 
T.arliani''nl in logjsla'Jp.g for India w.as to pro- 
mot'' its hajipiiic«s, svas pnipored and lost, 
Tiie next i>oidI of di*etis'ion w.as rat*«t with 
rnganl to the term for which the arrangement 
with the Company should lie renewed. Lord 
Castlere.agh jirop.>’-ed twenty years; Mr. Ton- 
r-->r.bv mnvc'l, aa .an amendment, that the U-rm 
ehmild bo only ten. Two dii'isions fallowed—- 
one on the amendment, and a second on the 
original rc'i-dntion, whirh g.avca vast majority 
in favour of the Ifinger tenn. Another amenu- 
meat was pnipo'eal, limiting the Chin.a mono- 
poly to ten yr-ars ; on thi' al»o a divirion took 
mace, when it avas loat. On the IGlh, Iho 
ilou-e having again re'Umnl the comm:tt*'c, 
Mr. Raring m'lve-l an amendment, confining 
the return of ve'scls from India to tho port of 
lyofid'in fur .a limited jwriod. Tliis motion wtis 
avarmly oppa-i-.l by the memb-TS for the nut- 
is.rl*. It w.as rupport'nl by Mr. Grant nnd 
.S> tVilliam Curtis. Mr. Aslell, in taking tho 
s.aiiie ride, rvmarh'ed with much acuteness, 

[ that, however tho'c who 'ipjaorcd the Comp.any 
iiiight exclaim again! t monopoly, the question 
was only as to the extent to which monopoly 
Irhnuld be carried. The plan «»pj>orted by 
Iministcm ri'cogiiirtd the )irinci|ilo of mono- 
poly, as the trade avas to be tlirown open only 
I to a feav f.avoiirtsl porL«. On a division, the 
nm'-ndineiit nharcsl the fato of prcriou.s ones, 
b"ing lost by a largo m.ajority. Another 
nuiemlment, moved hy Sir John Newport, to 
the elTccl that the ontporls to bo here.artor 
admitted to the privileges of tho trade should 
be determined by Parliament, was ncgatia'cd 
I without a division. Ixird C.astlcrc.agh then 
proposed that, avith respect to plncc.s not 
'immediately avitbin the Company’s charter, 

I applications should be made for licenses only 
to the Hoard of Control, arho might commit 
I the Court of Directors if they thought proper. 
This motion, after some di-scussion nnd a aivi- 
sion, w.as carried. An amendment proposed 
! by Mr. B.aring, baking from the Bo.ard of Con- 
Itrol the power of obliging tho Comp.any to 
grant licenses to persons going to India, was 
negatia'cd without n dta’ision; and, niter a do- 
niiltoiy conversation, tho wholo of iho resolu- 
tions wens agreed to, except ono, asserting tlio 
2 o 2 
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iliily of tliU rdiintry !»* dxt<'inl tn Tiiflrt 
l(im\vk’(l>;o, mill iiinirtl mill ri'li;;iniii 
inriit, anil ii'Wiiniiiriiilin}: fai’ilUim to !»•’ 
to iiiirnimti ili.-mrnifi of il'iinj,' I" l••lll.^UlltlJ: 
in liiilin for llto iiiiri’O’i' of ncf'iiii|ili»lit(it; 
wich olijrcti. Tliiii ll wa" ili't'-riiiiti'il to (i-ttl* 
pono, mill (ranmiil tli»i ollinr rf"lutii<ii<i to 
tllR IiOrilH, 

On tlio ISlh of Jiinof.omii rnnvm'itlmi tool; 

I ilnro on llio iV'olntinnii; mnl on tlm 'Jl-l lln-lr 
orilrli'iit'i Wont Into cninnilttro on tlii-ni. 'llii-y 
wrro (iftii’til to nlinioil nnnniinon-ly ; llo" '•at! 
of 1>miiti<n1.itn ntiinii fayiti;,* "nol r ■iiti'iit" 
llni lir/il, mill atatiinr i;i-iirriilly lll^t lii- 
to tlicni all, lint «l>'olln<'<l at iIiM limo ilifi-ii-:-- 
in;; llioin. On tli» iiiotlon lliat tin- ri-pntt 
nlinulil l>n rrroivi’il on tli" ftillowln;; ilr.y, tJir 
iti!iri]ni)i of l/ini'loivno inovr-l tliat it Im ro. 
Oflvi'il tlial «!ay lltwi moiitliii. 'I'lio mill-ini- 
tiiiint ijnvi) rke to ii'inn' ili'bato. I>«fil Mi-ltllli* 
aii)mi>rti’il Um vlftwa of nili«»-l«r.i, Tim r.nrl 
of lianilcnlnlii iimilo a violf-nl ai-'i-i-li on llm 
Ollier aiili’. Jlo rnnili'inm-il tlm eoiiiliiet of t!m 
Court of IVm'ctoia in llie rt-verrit loim-i, an<l 
fli'clarnl IIk-iii unfit for tlio civil anil military 
rontrol of Inilia. llo nlli'Kril, llial to ray that 
the Court of Itin'i'toni nironh-il tliu liofl form 
of covuriiniont for Inilia vvav to f'ivo tho lie to 
all oxnorii’nce. If tlin po’-iiion were jn«t, tin* 
Itritii'li coniititutinn of Kiiifr, ImnN, mol Com- 
innn!i ntif;1il to fjivc way to a aiinilarly connti- 
tutcil IkmIv; for if twi'iity-fonr »llr<'ctoni re* 
pulinR In linRlmnl {oniieit the lienl tjovernnicnt 
for Inilia, twcnty-fmir ilircctom rcHiiliin: in 
India would ho tlio heat goveninient for Great 
Ilritain. Tliiv povltinn of tlio nohio lonl'a it 
in, porliapa, unnucca-inr}* to dixenaa; lint it ia 
rcmarkahlo that Lord Lnndordnlo waa, a few 
years earlier, very dcairoua of hccomin" tlie 
inatniment t1imu}'1i which tlio twcnly-fonr 
directors, wlioin lie now dunoiincod, were to 
cxcrciao tho powers of govcrnmcnl. Lortl 
Grenville repeated snnio of Ida funner argu- 
inenUas reasons for delay; and two or threo 
'-.of tho ministorial peers having spoken on 
10 opposite side, tlio nmondiiiont was Inst 
a division, by a majority of tiiirty-fivo. 
Jiio bringing up thu report, on tho follow* 
ing day, gave riso to scarcely any observa- 
tion. 

On tho 22nd of Juno an imporhant discus* 
sion took placo in tho Commons on tho re- 
solution which liad been postponed. Lord 
C.aHtIcrca"h delivered a guarded speech in 
favour of a regulated toleration of misaion- 
my exertions. Sir Homy Montgomery op- 
posed it. Ho was answered by Mr, AVilbcr* 
force, in a speech wliicii was throughout aide, 
eloquent, .and convincing. It must ho liopcd 
that a largo portion of it would, in tho pre- 
sent day, bo uniicccssiary, Tim resolution was 
c.aiTicd. 

On tho 28th of Juno the Hoiiso resolved 
itself into a cominittoo upon tho bill. An ex- 
tended discussion took place, but little ad- 
ditional liglit was thrown upon the variuua 
questions. ITinnUy, the report was received. 
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mid iifdi-n-d tu !■'> t-ilmti it:t/» f'lrth-re -mM-ra- 
t!-iii nil till’ !»'. i.f ,f niy. On ll it i! ty •, jit- -j, 
t!*.i pii'J- ii'-d M.'t l-vit. 
thrill wav iii.r r.,;-.!i,i', tl.i: rissi-..! iiii;; 

tlm jiri>jiV;;a!iii(i nf ChrUtiai.ily ill It 'la, Mr, 
Marsh inadf n ijofi-nt r-jr.'-h r.;;i*’!.i'. ih*- i:i:i. 
i-lijliarii-*, m.d wav MisR-ifr-| l,y .Mr. tVtl‘“-r. 
f-rr«T, On tii»> fiiShmitig ihy Ih-’ ’'•■.rainitlrn 
tt.av T<-:ilfr.'-i|, Mid iniiiii <Ii« -i:-: li-ifj ti^rl; f.Jar.., 
hilt pTivrrdrd languidly. A iir ti'-r. j>r an 
r-tahli-hllirjit of tho rh'irr'l ll) Jedia 

w.ai h-.it. On If.i’ 12ih Ih'- ti j- -rt wa, hmugh! 
lip, wiu-n Mr, Ihiv-ar’h o|.(>. -i-’l iti rc'-’-ptr-n 
in a rp' wdi of nitii h (!-i*.-.f r. In fh" r-.'ifv- of 
it Im r.vM : — "Tim m-iiinj-.iy ,.f the tVijiijrtrtj 
ts-av ••rigiii'lly grTMiti-d thi-n l<e tlm 

Mi l it i< hut fair t'> a«k wj,-'ti.i-r It 
hav t.rivl’ir/ .d it. Tiifi K di nil tim varir-i 
Mtndrv of twu miKItt - 1 , th-y weir, 0 * 1 . 

diiilhti-dly, ntfiimp dlvti ; n-d-vly wa.* f uji.d to 
•■lahn a j..\rtleij ati-'fi with limns in th- dn-r-rii- 
ings at Amhiyi'.a ; limy w/rr I- f: in iMidii- 
t(irl“-.l |.»v > ll- ; . i^{ tjm liia-'h Ifoi- in 
iiitta; tlmy lia-l ilm rveiiiiivr. pfivilry« rd 
tighlJii;-, thiglrdiaii-I'-d, ftfriin'-! all llm p-iiirw 
of Ihiroim whii h.Ml g>*t a r»-,:i|igiiri the prnia* 
»nla of India, lliit imw tl.al limy harr, with 
a v.ahitir atm --t nimxatujd-d, dfivrii r-/rry ho-i- 
tih) Ihmiprati from th-’ r inliii’-iil of India; 
now that th’-y have arqnirt-d an extent of I' r- 
tiliiry Ilf m-arty fi>t:f lh'''t'.vnd aqiian- mil-i ; 
hruutrht under’ tlm gov. innicnt and cnnlnd of 
tliia country a j-opul-vtinn of rixty miUimiv; 
la’alixcd a n-vemie of sixteen millions ; railed 
nn army Ilf a hniidrcil and fifty thmi'.aiid men ; 
crectod furtri-»-cv; C'ltahlivlird f.ictorii-v ; swept 
the Indian se.aa of overy li»'.tile flag, and pos- 
n'S’cd thi-lil*tdvc.i of .a fc.a-cn.aM of tlin-c thou- 
r.and miii-i in extent, with r.l! tlm facilitira of 
commerce ; now it is tliat the liliemltty of the 
Ilritiaii nicrchaiit el,aim*i nn nnqu.alint.-({ pnrtici- 
p.ation of a free trade to Imli.a ; now the wia- 
slum of lilt' li-gi-!aiure interrirci, to n-nder 
iiieniricnl tiinl iii-itniini-nt iiy which thee 
m-quieitioiia Imvc liecn attained ; and its equity 
is now nliout to rcfiivo to secure cvi-ii the divi- 
dends of that capital stock which lia« hcea 
sunk ill the public service. Now it i< di.<- 
covered tli.at twenty-four nicrch.ant.s are very 
unfit persons — not to nimiago the government, 
for that tlicy are ndmittoi! to ho oniinciitly qiiaii- 
fied — hut to mniwgo thu commerce of their 
dominions." 

There w.as ccrhainly much trulli in tliis ; but 
it was of little avail to press tho former ser- 
vice.s of tlio Company .ag.ainst the cl.aims of 
numbers, urged on fsy nn impetuous desire 
to p.articipnto in tho presumed advantages 
of Uricntnl commerce, and fortified, as they 
now were, by tho doctrines of modem political 
economy. 

On tho 13th of July tho hill was read a third 
time in tho IIouso of Commons, and p.isscd. 
In tlio Honso of Lords it passed almost sub 
silrnlio, it being opposed only by tho carl of 
Laudordnlo, hcc.auso it did not go far enough ; 
and tho iiostilily of that disappointed aspirant 
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to tlio offico of governor-general evaporated 
in, an angry protest. 

Thus was inscrlcd the narrow end of the 
wedge which was to shatter the fabric of com- 


mercial grandeur reared by the East-India 
Company by tho labours of more than two 
hundred years. 


CHAPTEE XXIV. 

tonn sroiRA ArroiKiro oorEnKon-enNERAt— disputes ivrrn kepaul — miutart operations 

— RKPOLSR at KAI.UNGA, AND AT JA'ETOOK— SUCCESSES OF COLONEL OCHTEBLONA’ — ILL 
SUCCESS OF THU DRITISII FORCES— REDUCTION OF ALMOR.UI— ABSURD TRBATl'— RENEAVAL 
or HOSTILITIES— PEACE — ^AFFAIRS IN JAVA AND OETLON — DISTURBANCES AT BAREILLT. 


The person selected as the successor of the carl 
of Minto Av.as the c.nrl of Mair.a. This nobleman 
possessed considcmblo niilil.ary reputation, in 
.addition to which ho had acquired tlic cha- 
racter of an accomplished statesman. Ho w.as 
a man of niaturo age and great experience: 
he moreover enjoyed llio personal friendship 
of tho princu regent, and w.as universally 
regarded ns under the guidance of tlie best .and 
most honourable feelings. A Aviso and iiigh- 
minded course of policy aa'AS, tlicrcforc, ex- 
pected from him, and India Avas esteemed 
fortunate in having received from Britain such 
a ruler. Ho arriA'cd at C.alcutta in October, 
1S14. 

According to his own statement, the 
prospect of aifairs, on Lord ^loina’s arriA’al in 
Calcutta, w.as fur from gratifying. He repre- 
sented tlio finances as in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and tlie military force inefficient and 
discontented, in consequence of tlie severe and 
unremitting duty, rendered nccess.aiy by the 
reductions Avhich financial embarrassment b.ad 
pressed upon the government. Ho found 
also the external relations of tho country in an 
unsettled and precarious condition. The new 
goA-ernor-gencral succeeded to not less than 
six hostile discussions with dificrent native 
powers, .and to tho necessity of devasing 
measures fur curbing the Findarecs, avIio bad 
long committed the most horrible ravages with 
impunity. Among the more important and 
urgent of the disputes on hand w.as that 
AA’ith the state of Hepaul, where the Goorkha 
tribe b.ad, in a comparatively short period, 
established a very formidable power. 

The origin and e.arly history of this tribe 
does not fall within the province of this 
history : it will be sufilcient to say that, for a 
series of ye<ars, the Goorkhas bad pursued an 
aiTgressive course of policy, and with no 
inconsiderable success. The dissensions of the 
rajahs .afforded ample opportunities for its 
prosecution, and there was no deficiency of 
]iromptitude in embracing them. In every 
quarrel, the Goorkha prince appeared as 
umpire .and mediator, and these functions 
he inv.ariably rendered subsidiary to the ag- 
gnandizement of the house of Avliich he was 
cliief. The Goorkhas thus acquired an extent 
of dominion and a degree of power which, 
combined Avith the disposition they had tazsi- 


fested, rendered them dangerous neighbours 
to the British government, whose frontier 
they bordered for about eight hundred miles. 

Some attempts had been made to establish 
relations of amity with Nepaul ; but the over- 
tures for this purpose were not met, by tlie 
ruling party in that state, in the spirit which 
had led the British authorities to make them. 
A trc.aty was indeed concluded, but tho 
conduct of tho Nepaulese government, after 
a very short period, compelled the governor- 
general in council to declare the treaty dis- 
solved. This occurred during the adminstra- 
tion of the Marquis Wellesley ; and, from that 
period, no intercourse took place betn-een the 
two governments, until the encroachments 
of the Nep.'iulese compelled the British to 
renew it. 

These encroachments were extended into 
almost every district of the Company’s do- 
minions which .abutted on the frontier, ns 
well as into the territories of native rulers 
under the protection of the British govern- 
ment. Among their victims Avas Ferthe e 
S.an l Sinjr .' the hereditary rajah of Falpa and 
zemmHar of Bootwul.. Driv’en from the hills, 
he retained possession of the zemindary, for 
which he cng.aged to pay to the British the 
same annu.al assessment he had formerly paid 
to the Oude government, to whom they had 
succeeded. He h.ad thus become entitled to 
the special protection of the Company : this 
arrangement, however, conduced nothing to 
his safety; for the Goorkhas, shortly after- 
wards, found means to entice him to £at- 
mandoo, where they first imprisoned, and 
finally put him to death. The family of the 
murdered rajah, despairing of preserving their 
remaining possessions from the grasp of the 
enemy, surrendered the lands to the Company, 
and retired into Goruckpore, where they sub- 
sisted on a provision allowed them by the 
British government. But this did not deter 
the Nepaulese sovereign from prosecufce 
his course of aggression. He subsequestlj' 
claimed the management of BootAvnl, as tbr 
representative of the rajah^’^of feipn; 
establishment of his authority wls ' 

procisimec, and his pretenrions "v-."^- 
poized It the assemblage of s 
bedy cz ccops on the frontisr. t*"' 

ci noticing ibese acts 
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tlie despatch of a British force sufiScient to 
compel the retirement of the invaders ; hut 
negotiation was preferred to armSj and the 
result of the preference was, that the Goorkhas 
succeeded in occupying two-thirds of the dis- 
trict of BootwnI, west of the Ternue, the 
revenues of which they collected and appro- 
priated. 

On the accession of Sir George Barlow to 
the government, he deemed it necessary to 
rescue the question from the oblivion into 
which it had fallen ; but the temporizing 
course which he adopted wiis little calculated 
to sustain either the honour or interests of the 
British, in a dispute with antagonists, bold, 
acute, and enterprising as the Goorkhas. He 
required them, indeed, to evacuate Bootwul ; 
but the demand was coupled with .an offer of 
relinquishing, on the p.art of the British 
authorities, all claims to the sovereignty of 
Sheoraj. Sheoraj was included in the ter- 
ritory ceded by Oude to the Comp.any, hut it 
had previously to the cession been subjugated 
by the Goorkhas. This was assumed as the 
justification of the concession, bnt very un- 
re.asonably so. The right set up, on the part 
of Hcpaul, was founded in usurpation, and, 
though exercised fora somewhat longer period 
of time, was in no respect better than that 
which they asserted to Bootwul. The pro- 
posed surrender was, however, without effect. 

Goorkha prince rejected the offer, and 
refused any concession beyond that of farming 
Bootwul as a zemindary. Sir George Barlow 
shortly afterwards went to Madras, and, after 
his departure, the matter for a time rested 
in such perfect tranquillity as might almost 
warrant a suspicion tn.at it was forgotten. 

At length Lord hlinto directed the ma- 
gistrate of Gomckporo to report on the 
Hcpaulcso encroachments ; and, soon after- 
wards, ho addressed a letter to the rajah, 
requiring him to withdraw from Bootwul, 
and acquiesce in the re-establishment of the 
N 'iritish authority. So far from complying, 
■0 rajah asserted his right to a further exten- 
lun of tcrritoiy, and alleged his respect for 
tho British government as tho cause of his 
forhc.aring to t.ikc possession of it. Ho pro- 
posed, however, an investigation by officers 
ap{)ointcd by the two governments, with a 
view to the settlement of the differences 
between them. Here tho negotiation again 
rested for a considerable {Kiriod, till the rajah’s 
respect for tho British bccanio so wc-nkened, 
as to prove insufficient to restrain him any 
longer from the occupation of the districts on 
which he had previously set his desire. *^Tho 
Jsepaulcse crossed tho Tcrraie, which had 
hitherto been their limit, into tho districts of 
r.alcc, and .at the same time extended their 
inroad< from Sheoraj into tho adjoining luppab 
of Dtfhrooah.*’^ 

Tiictc new nggrc=-Mons it was impossible to 
l-ar with tho philosophical indiflcrcnco which 
till' Dritl.-h authorities had hitherto disjd.aycd 
with n-garil l.> tliu cncro.achmenls of the 
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Hepaulese. They were roused, not indeed to 
action, but to thre.ats, qualified, as usual,' by 
the display of a spirit of concession. It was 
intimated that the rajah’s proposal of an 
inquiry by commissioners would be accepted ; 
Colonel Bradshaw was accordingly appointed 
by the British government, and proceeded to 
BootwnI, where he was met by tlie Hep.aulesa 
commissioners. The appointment of a com- 
missioner to inquire into rights which were 
perfectly clear c.annot be regarded as either 
a wise or a dignified proceeding. Lord Minto, 
indeed, seems to have felt that to sucli a 
course of policy it w.as necess.iry to fix a limit ; 
and although he had previously been willing to. 
adhere to the proposal of Sir George Barlow, 
and sacrifice Sheoraj to gain possesrion of 
Bootwul, he determined, on the appointment 
of the commissioner, to insist on the resti- 
tution of both, if the right to them should 
he established by the investigation. It w.as 
established; and then, as might have been 
anticipated, the Hepnnlese commissioners 
turned their minds to the discovery of expe- 
dients for procrastination. An offer of com- 
promise w.as made, and referred by Colonel 
Bradshaw to the governor-general, by whom 
it was very properly rejected, and the r.ajah 
of Nepaul w.as called upon to surrender that 
which he had cle.arly no right to retain. This 
was the state of things when the earl of 
Minto resigned the government to the earl 
of Moira. 

The encroachments already related, though 
they may be regarded ns the more important, 
were by no means the only acts of aggression 
perpetrated by tho Nepnuleso against the 
British and the chiefs under their protection. 
In S.amn, some serious disturbances had taken 
place from the same c.ause. A Nepauleso 
souhalidar, having passed the frontier, seized, 
plundered, and burnt some villages. At tho 
very time when an inquiry into the trans- 
action was pending, under the sanction of 
both governments, tho Nepaulese took pos- 
session of the remaining villages of the 
tnppah ; the total number seized being twenty- 
two. These villages had been in tho pos- 
session of tho British for thirty ye.ars, and 
tho attack was made without any previous 
demand or notice. "When Colonel Bradshaw 
had concluded the Bootwul investigation, ho 
w.as instructed to proceed to tho_ S.arnn 
frontier, for tho purpose of adjusting tho 
differences existing there. This appears to 
havo boon both unnccess.ary and injndicwns : 
the Ncp.aulcso h.ad not tho shadow of right, 
and there was consequently nothing to 
discuss. 

The goa'emment appears to havo subse- 
quently found itself embarrassed by tho cha- 
racter in which it had permitted Colonel 
Bradshaw to proceed to tiio Sarnn frontier. 
Tho villages had l>cen restored, subject to tho 
result of tho investigation : with this investi- 
gatino the British government declined to 
proceed. Tliey would have been perfectly 
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justified in this had they taken the determina- 
tion earlier ; but, having permitted the Ne- 
paulese diplomatists to lead them thus far, it 
IS not easy to defend their sudden departure 
from a course to which the other party must 
have considered them pledged. It is true 
that the proceedings at Bootwul were not cal- 
culated to inspire the British with much con- 
fidence in the good faith of their opponents : 
this, it m.ay be presumed, was the impression 
of the government ; and Colonel Bradshaw 
w.*i5 accordingly instructed to invite the Ne- 
paulesc commissioners to meet him, for the 
purpose of reviewing the proceedings already 
taken, and, nothing appearing to give a dif- 
ferent complexion to the transactions, to 
demand a renunemtion of all pretensions to 
the twenty-two villages, and a surrender ofj 
the lands on the Sarun frontier which were 
still withheld. 

In pursuance of these instructions Colonel 
Bradshaw addressed a note to the commis- 
sioners, proposing a meeting. To this the 
commissioners replied by a very long letter, 
declaring that they would not meet Colonel 
Bradsh.aw, nor hold anj* communication with 
him, revoking the conditional transfer of the 
twenty-two villages, and requiring the British 
commissioner instantly to quit the frontier. 

It is to be lamented that any pretext was 
afforded to the Nepaulese for thus abruptly 
terminating the negotiations ; hut it is ad- 
mitted that the communications of Colonel 
Bradsh.aw with the commis-sioners had coun- 
tenanced the belief that an investigation similar 
to that in Bootwul was to be instituted in 
S.arun. It has been .alleged, that Colonel 
Bradsh.aw was not authorized to give any 
positive assurances to that effect. A faithless 
government may always avail itself of this 
excuse to disavow the .acts of its agents ; and 
it is unfortuniite when an upright and honour- 
able one is compelled to have recourse to it. 

But while the position in which the British 
government was thus placed w.as somewhat 
embarrassing, and its decision, perhaps, rather 
hasty, two points are perfectly clear — that its 
claims were founded on substantial justice, and 
that the objects of the Nepaulese were only 
evasion and delay. 

The earl of Moira now addressed a letter 
to the rajah of Nepaul, threatening immediate 
resort to hostile measures, unless the rights of 
the British were conceded ; and, not resting 
on idle threats. Colonel Bradshaw was in- 
structed, in the event of refusal or evasion 
on the part of the rajah, to resume po; 
session of the usurped lands. The answer, 
of the rajah being nnsatisfactoiy. Colonel 

Bradshaw proceeded to execute the iiirisionn of troon fe. 

which he had received, and the resumption dircolly ncninvt tl 
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ordered to take possession of them. The 
period having expired without any intimation, 
on the part of the Nep<aulese, of a disposition 
to comply with the dictates of justice, the 
magistriite directed his police officers to ad- 
vance and establish stations at certain fixed 
places. Being resisted by the Nepaulese offi- 
cers, they retired, when a body of troops 
marched in, and occupied the disputed lands 
without impediment. 

But the course of events was not to con- 
tinue thus smooth. In consequence of the 
approach of the sickly season, it wiis deemed 
necessary to withdraw the troops from the 
Terraie, and their departure was the signal for 
the revival of aggression on the part of the 
Nepaulese, attended, too, by circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity. On the morning of the 29th 
of May, 1814, three of the police stations in 
Bootwnl were attacked by a large force, the 
officers driven out, and eighteen of them 
killed. Among the slain was the tannahdac 
of Cbilw.an, who, after having surrendered 
himself prisoner, w.as murdered, in cold blood, 
by the Nepaulese commander. The whole of 
the lands at Bootwul were forthwrith reoccu- 
pied by the usurping power; and Sheoraj, 
from the want of regular troops to defend it^ 
was abandoned. The insalubrity of the se.ason, 
which had dictated the withdrawal of the 
troops, precluded their return, except at great 
risk. The government, therefore, confined 
its measures to the defence of the existing 
firontier, and the prohibition of all commercial 
intercourse between the British provinces and 
NepauL 

The Last ontnage committed by the Nepaulese 
government might have been expected to put 
an end to negotiation ; but the earl of Moira 
made one further attempt to effect a settle- 
ment of the existing differences without an 
.appe.al to the sword, A letter addressed by 
him to the rajah of Nepaul, complaining espe- 
cially of the treacherous attack upon Bootwul 
and the murder of the police officers, was 
answered by one in which no notice whatever 
was taken of those subjects, but which was 
filled with reiterations of refuted ..qlaims, 
gproundless accusations of the .agents ofl?^ 
British government, and menaces of host;/;#. 
events should render J t necessary, ■jpy,. « 
receipt of this freWtJ 

communication ^^®gor«T;4 

general very properly suffenng ,t 

inevitable, the enrl rt ir-" 

, V tomediato measures for 

v^our; ' 

• I r.r iniading tho V.... reukfj 

points. 
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occupying that valley and other positions in 
Qurhwal, and seizing the passes of the J unina 
an'd-the Ganges ; and a fourth, to act against 
the westgrn provinces and the wes tern arm y 
of the^ GoortliUi, i.LIuh Kao Understood to he 
composed of the flower of their tioops. The 
last division, which was placed under the 
command of Colonel Ochterlony, consisted 
origiu.ally of about six tlious.and men, with 
sixteen pieces of ordn.mce. Its strength was 
subsequently increased to seven thousand 
men, and the number of pieces of ordnance 
to twenty>tv.’o. Attached to this division was 
a body of irregular troops, which, in the course 
of the campaign, amounted to about four 
thousand five hundred men. Part of these 
were auxiliaries furnished by the Seikh chiefs 
and the expelled rajah of Hindorc. In the 
progress of the operations a corps w.as also 
formed of deserters from the Goorkha army. 

The earl of Sloira proposed, in .aid of bis 
military operations, a series of political ar- 
rangements, the object of which was to engage 
in the British cause the chieftains of the 
ancient hill principalities, who had been 
driven out by the Goorkbas ; and through 
them to draw over their former subjects, who 
were represented as retaining a strong attach- 
ment to the families of their exiled rulers, and 
holding their conquerors in the greatest de- 
testation. The expediency of this plan seems 
to have been doubted by Colonel Ochterlony, 
who urged that embarrassment, inconvenience, 
and expense were likely to result from the 
restoration of the bill chieftains under the 
protection and guarantee of the British govern- 
ment, and especially pointed out the necessity 
which would constontly arise for its interpo- 
sition to settle the differences which, it might 
be foreseen, would occur among them. This 
obligation, hon-ever. Lord jNIoira did not ap- 
pear to contemplate as necessarily falling within 
the province of the protecting power, and his 
opinion of the military and political advan- 
tages of the plan remained unshaken. Colo- 
1 Ochterlony was, therefore, furnished with 
aft of a proclamation, declaring the inten- 
of- the British government to expel the 
orkbas and restore the ancient chiefr ; dis- 
claiming all pecuniary indemuification, and 
requiring only a zealous and cordial co-opera- 
tion against the Gkrorkhas, then, or at any 
future period when it might again be neces- 
sary. The time for issuing this proclamation 
was left to the discretion of CoIonel.Qchfer- 
lony ; and that ofiicer, having completed~Bis 
preparations, proceed^ to Roopoor, where he 
was to commence his march into the hills. 

The third division, destined for Gurhwal, 
was placed under the command of ^^or- 
General Gillespie, who had quitted Java in 
consequence of disputes with the lieutenant- 
governor of that settlement. Its original 
strength, of three thousand five hrmdred men 
and fourteen pieces of ordnance, was after- 
wards augmented to abont ten thousand five 
hundred men and twenty pieces of ordnance. 


Attached to this division were between six 
and seven thou.eand irregulars, of warions 
descriptions, raised by Mr. Willi.am Fraser, 
first assi.stant to the resident at Delhi, and, 
when embodied, placed under the command of 
Lieutenant Frederick Young, to whose pecu- 
liar fitness for the charge the governor-general 
afforded his personal testimony. To Major 
Stevenson was allotted the duty of obtaining 
intelligence and guides. Tlio force under tbs 
command of Major-General Gillespie was 
assembled at Scharunpore by the middle of 
October, and marched towards the Dhoon 
shortly after. The movements of this division, 
as well ns those of the last, were intended to 
be .assisted by .a course of negotiations, which 
were intrusted to Mr. Fraser, above men- 
tioned, and the Honourable Edward Gardner. 

The second division, which w.as destined to 
cle.ar the Termie and re-establish the British 
authority in the usurped land.s, consisted of 
nearly five thousand troops, with a body of 
irregulars amounting to nine hundred. Twelve 
pieces of ordnance were originally allotted to 
it, but, by after-arrangements, some of them 
were rephiced by others of superior power, and 
the number w-as incre.-ised to fifteen. This 
division was placed under the comm.and of 
Major-General John >Snliv.m Wood, to whom 
was also committed the management of the 
political negotiations that were to be combined 
with the operations of his division. He arrived 
at Gomckpore on the 15th of November, the 
clim.ate of the Terraie, antecedently to that 
period, being regarded as unfavourable to the 
health of the troops. 

The division which was intended to advance 
directly against Eatmandoo remains to be 
noticed. Of the operations of this division 
the highest expectations were formed, and the 
commander-in-chief was anxious to place it in 
the very highest state of efficiency. It com- 
prehended eight thousand troops and twenty- 
six pieces of ordnance, which were placed under 
the command of Major-General Marley. The 
political arrangements connected with this 
division were intrusted to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bradshaw. 

Subsidiary, in some degree, to the duties 
assigned to this dividon of the invading army, 
was a force placed under the command of 
Captain Barrd Latter, designed to act princi- 
pally, though not exclusively, on the defensive. 
To that officer was intrusted the defence of the 
British frontier, from the riverEoosi, eastward, 
to Jn^gobath, on the Burbampooter ; and 
his attention was more especially called to that 
part comprehended between the Eoosi and 
the Seistah, which latter river formed the 
eastern limit to the Nepanlese territories. The 
force, regular and irregular, placed at the dis- 
posal of Captain Barrd Latter, amounted to 
about two thousand seven hundred men. 

While these preparations were in progress, 
the Nepanlese continued to repent those mock 
overtures for an amicable adjustment of the 
pending differences in which they had so long 
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pcrsovcrcJ. Frequent communications were 
inndo to Colonel Ocliterlony by Ummer Sing 
Thnppa, wbo commanded the western force of 
the Goorldias ; but these appear to have been 
ascribed to motives less honourable to that 
officer than those which ho avowed. Some 
information which had reached the British 
government induced a helief that Ummer Sing 
Thappa, notwithstanding his appiirent attach- 
ment to the Goorkha cause, was secretly dis- 
affected to the Nepaulese government, and 
might be induced to betray the army he com- 
manded and tho country he occupied into the 
hands of the English, in consideration of his 
personal interests being adequately provided 
for. Acting upon this information, the British 
government g.ave secret instructions to Colonel 
Ochterlony and to the resident at Delhi to 
meet with encouragement any advance which 
Ummer Sing Tliappa might make towards 
effecting such a bargain. 

Before the result of these instructions could 
be known, the governor-general’s agent at 
Benares announced th.at a brahmin, who de- 
clared himself authorized by Bunjore Sing 
Tb.app.a, son of Ummer Sing Thappa, had 
proposed, on behalf of that functionaiy and his 
father, to put the British troops in possession 
of Nepaul, on conditions, the objects of which 
were to confirm the rajah in the government, 
and secure to the negotiators certain advan- 
tages as tho rew.ard of their services. A 
favourable answer was returned, and Bunjore 
Sing Thappa was recommended to put himself 
in communication with Colonel Bradshaw, to 
whom, ns well as to Colonel Ochterlony, notice 
of the proposal, and instructions as to their 
own course, were forthwith transmitted. The 
brahmin returned to Katraandoo, avowedly to 
communicate to his employers the result of his 
mission, and not long afterwards reappeared 
at Benares, with another person of the same 
order with himself. But the new mission pro- 
fessed different objects from the old one. The 
two brahmins were the bearers of letters from 
the rajah and his ministers, intimating a de- 
sire to open a negotiation for peace ; and the 
prospect of overcoming the Nepaulese by 
intrigue, instead of force, was in this quarter 
at an end. 

It seems not improbable that the overture 
was only a piece of that tortuous policy which 
cbiiracterizes all the proceedings of Eastern 
statesmen. That policy appears, on this 
occasion, to have attracted the favour and 
excited the imitation of their rivals, who were 
determined, if possible, to shake the integrity 
of Ummer Sing Thappa. But the coyness of 
the Nepaulese general surprised and disap- 
pointed them, and Colonel Ochterlony was 
instructed to spare him the confusion of 
an unsolicited confession of attachment, by 
hinting that his advances would be entirely] 
agreeable. The British commander accord- j 
ingly took advantage of some partial successes ] 
on bis own part to address a letter to Ummer i 
Sing Thappa, intimating that he had received 


the .authority of the governor-general to com- 
municate with him on any proposal that he 
might have to offer. But though thus assidu- 
ously wooed, the Goorkha chief was not won. 
His answer was a decided and somewhat 
scoraful rejection of the suit. This, however, 
did not prevent its renewal. Fresh communi- 
cations with Ummer Sing were subsequently 
opened, and kept on foot through his son, in 
the hope that the private interests of. the 
minister and the general might be made the 
instruments of overcoming their public duty ; 
but they ended like the former. Either the 
honesty of these officers was impregnable, or 
their expectations of the ultimate success of 
the British arms were not high. 

The progress of events has been somewh.at 
anticip.ated, in order to throw together all the 
incidents connected with this process of Ma- 
chiavellian policy. It will DOW be necessary 
to take up the detail of the military operations. 
The cfimpaign commenced by the seizure of 
, tho Tinley pass, in the Deyra Dhoon, on the 
1 20th of October, by Lieuten.ant-Colone] George 
Carpenter, of the 17th native infantry, who 
bad been detached for that purpose by Major- 
General Gillespie. The Latter officer entered 
I the Dhoon on the 24th, by the Berree pass, 
land immediately marched upon Ealunga, 
while detachments occupied the passes and 
ferries of the Jumna. On the 29th, prep.ara- 
'tions were made for an attack upon Ealunga ; 
the army under General Gillespie being formed 
into four columns, commanded respectively by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Carpenter, Captain J. W, 
Fast, of the 17th native infantry. Major 
Bfirtlet Eelly, of the light infantry battalion, 
and Captain William C.anipbell, of the 6th 
I native infantry, with a column of reserve 
[under M.ajor John Ludlow, of the 6th. At 
half-past three o’clock on the afternoon of the 
1 30th, the columns under Colonel Carpenter 
[and Major Ludlow marched from their en- 
campment, without any resistance from the 
I enemy, and took possession of the table-land, 
[where they established themselves so as to 
I cover the working party which was to be em- 
ployed during the 'night in constructing bat- 
teries. The three remaining columns moved at 
I an early hour the next morning, to be in readi- 
' ness to attack simultaneously with that from 
the table-land ; Major Eelly, on Eursnlle, by 
the Jagherkeena road ; Captain Fast, toward 
the stockade, by the village of Luckhound ; 
and Captain Campbell, by the village of Ustall. 
Shortly after daylight the batteries opened on 
the fort with ten pieces of ordnance. 

The signal for the columns moving to the 
assault was to be ^ven from the batteries two 
hours previously to the moment of attack, and 
repeated from tho camp below; but the ar- 
rangements appear to have been ill concerted ; 
at all events they were inefficient. The sign.al 
was fired about eight o’clock, but it was not 
heard by Major Eelly, Captain Fast, orCaphain 
Campbell; .and, consequently, only the <'<■ > • - 
under Colonel Carpenter and Major ’ 
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moved. These advanced and carried the stock- 
ade tfaro-wn across the road leading to the fort; 
they then pushed on close under the 'walls, 
xrhich trere stockaded all round. ' Here their 
progress 'wa.s stopped. The fire of the b<*it- 
teries had been ineffective ; a small .opening 
only sras visible, and that was defended by 
stockades trithin stockades. The British force 
-was consequently obliged to retire, after sus- 
taining a frightful loss in ofBcers and men. 

Soon after the columns moved, three addi- 
tional companies had been ordered from the 
camp ; bnt, by the time they arrived on the 
table-land, the columns in advance had been 
forced to fall back. An attack by so small a 
force had obviously little chance of success; 
but General Gillespie was, no doubt, appre- 
hensive of the unhappy efiects likely to follow 
a repulse at so early a period of the war, and 
this, in addition to the impulses of his personal 
bravery, probably induced him to head an 
assault made by this little band, assisted by 
two six-pounders. The assault was made and 
failed ; a second met with no better success ; 
a third was still more unfortunate in its results, 
for, when within thirty yards of the gateway, 
the gallant general was mortally wounded 
while in the act of cheering on his men. Thus 
terminated the proceedings of this ill-fated day, 
with the loss of an officer who had rendered 
good service to his country in the East, and 
whose career had been marked by a courage 
which deserves the epithet of heroic. The 
memory of General Gillespie received from the 
public authorities the honours which it so well 
deserved. 

E.*ilanga -was yet to be the scene of frerii 
misfortune and discomfiture to the British 
force. The failure of the former attack had 
suggested the necessity of procuring a batter- 
ing-train. It arrived, and was forthwith 
brought into operation. At one o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 24th of November, the breach 
w.as reported to be completely practicable, and 
S^tbe comm.md h.aving, by the death of General 
v.Gillespie, devolved on Colonel Sebright Maw- 
' ._y, of his SLajeaty’s 53rd foot, that officer 
ordered a storming party to advance. But 
this renewed attempt to gain possession of the 
fort was not more fortunate than the preceding 
one. The enemy defended the place with 
desperate viilour, and, after a contest of two 
hours. Colonel hlawbey withdrew his troops 
with severe loss. The storming party had 
succeeded in gaining the top of the breach, 
when a momcnLiry hesitation proved fahal to 
them, and a Large proportion was swept away. 
The failure was ascribed by Colonel Mawbey 
partly to the hold resistance of the enemy, 
who, in spite of repeated disch.argcs from all 
the guns, rnorhirs, and howitzers of the bat- 
terj’ covering the advance, persi-sted in manning 
the brc.aeh and Lidding defiance to the as-nil-i 
ants ; and partly to the difficultic-s of the 
icrvicc wliich the Briti.i-h troops were called 
lr» i-erfojm. Tijo de.'-cent from the top 
<jf the breach is represented .as having been to 
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deep and rapid that the most daring of the as- 
sailants would not venture to leap down ; and 
it is added, that, had they done so, the attempt 
! would have involved the certain destruction of 
those who made it, from a number of pointed 
stakes and bamboos which had been placed at 
the' bottom, and which it wonld have been 
impossible to avoid. Such was the represent- 
ation of the officer in command. Bnt the 
explanation was by no means satisfactory to 
the earl of Moira, who expressed some dis- 
content and surprise at this second failure to 
cany a place (to use his own words) “ certainly 
of no great strength or extent, destitute of a 
ditch, and defended by a garrison whose only 
! means of resistance consisted in their personal 
gallantry.” 'While some weight most be 
allowed to the circumstances enumerated by 
Lord Moira, candour must attribute a portion 
; of bis implied censure to the feeling of disap- 
pointment at the repeated reverses which thus 
marked the commencement of a campaign on 
the plan of which he had bestowed so mnch 
thought, and in the success of which bis own 
reputation wa.s essentially committed. 

But the repeated assaults upon Ealnnga, 
though unsnccessful when made, were not 
without effect. Thougli retaining possession 
of the fort, the garrison had suffered dread- 
fully from the fire of the British artillery; 
and, greatly reduced in numbers, deprived of 
their officers, in want of provisions and water, 
and in danger of pestilence from the acenmu- 
lation of the dead, they, on the morning of 
the 30th of November, evacuated the place, 
which was immediately taken possession of by 
Colonel Mawbey. The scene within the fort 
'was of tire most appalling description, nnd bore 
ample testimony to the desperate spirit which 
had animated its defenders. Their fortune 
'without the walls was not happier than it had 
been ’wltliin, their flight being intercepted by 
detachments of the British force, and the 
greater part of the fugitives either killed, 
wounded, or made prisoners. In this service 
Major Ludlow grciitly distinguished himself^ 
especially by .att^king and dislodging from a 
vciy advantageous position a force composed 
of the few followers who h.'id accompanied 
the killad.ar, Buibndder Sing, in ins escape, 
strengthened by a body of .about three hundred 
Gboorkos who had been despiitched to rein- 
force the garrison of Kalniig.a, but had vainly 
hovered about tbe bills, wruling an oppor- 
tunity to enter the place. The fort was 
ordered to be destroyed. 

The fall of Ealunga ■was followed W some 
other advantages, wliich, though trifling in 
themselves, wore necessary to the success of 
tbe general plan of operations. A strongly 
stockaded po.sition which tlic enemy occupied 
on tho heights above tho town of Calsie w.as 
abandoned after a feeble resistance; and tlio 
strong fort of Baraut, situated in tbe monn- 
tains forming the north-eastern boundary of 
the v.alley of Deym, was cvncn.atcd tlm 
garrison and forthwith ocenpied liy the Britisii. 
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Tlie precinitnto nli.nndniimcnt of this plnco was 
occ-isiojieil hy the dcfoclinn of llic chief rmiiiii- 
tlars and inhnliiiants, whose seal for the IW- 
lish ca«Po appears*, however, to hsivo been 
stimulated by the promsfo of a native oflicer, 
tlsat their services should he requited by a 
small gratuity. In addition to thc^c ncquisi* 
lions, llic poit of Ltsclcergant, on the Ganges, 
whore il forms tlic eastern limit of the Dhoon, 
was in the possession of a Rritish dolnchmcnt ; 
thus completing the occupation of tho valley 
and of the principal passes lending to it. Rut 
Gurliwal, to the «isl of the Rageruttee, still 
remained in the posccs<ion of the enemy; and 
this tract included several strong and com- 
manding positions. 

A force deemed suflicient for the occup.afion 
of the Rhoon having been left under the com- 
mand of Colonel C.ir})cntcr, the rest of the 
division mnrclic*! for Nnbun ; and, during its 
progre-'s, the command was assumed by Major- 
General Ihlartindcll, who had been appointed 
to sncceod General Gillcsjno. Kahun fell 
without an effort, the enemy abandoning it 
on the a^iproaeh of the invading force, and 
withdrawing to .lyctnek, a fort erected on the 
summit of a niount.ain of great elevation, t)c.ar- 
ing the came name. Upon this jioint a force 
w.as concentrated, amounting to about two 
thousand two hundred men, commanded by 
Runjore Sing. 

Tho operations for the reduction of Jycfuck 
wore multiform and long-protracted, and their 
conimenccmcnt was marked by misfortune nnd 
defeat. Will) the double view of dispos^cs-ing 
tho enemy of a strong isisitimi ami cutting otf 
the supply of water, n combined ntt.ack wjvs 
planned upon a stockade, ahoul a mile west 
of the fort, nnd on the morning of Ibo 27lb 
of December was jmt into eseculion. Ono 
column, a thousand strong, was commanded 
by Major Ludlow, wno w.v« directed to pro- 
cec«] to the left of the fort of Juinpta, while 
M.ajor William Richards, with nnotlicrcoluinu 
cempri-ing about seven huudred men, w.as to 
tr.akc a detour to the right, ami take up .a 
po-it;on on the other side. It was calculated 
that both columns would reach tho respective 
jxjintTof att-ark before daybrc.al:; but, urifor- 
turjitcly, M.ajor Ludlow did not arrive till 
long. after, Uc was of course jwreeived, and 
the anticpatc-d advantage w.as.lo'-^. Kolwilli- 
tt'.ndirg this unCavourriUe circumstance, the 
first tscouatcr sras encouraging to the hojic-' 
of the a«e;:hnts the enemy being driven from 
r.'is advanced p/vsition, and comjsdlcd to retire 
into hi® rtockwJe, Rut here the tidcofrre-; 
ct-?3 tuned. A ga11.snl, bat, under the eir-’ 
cstnstances, an incoa'-iderate and ifaprEd' at ' 
charge, cade by a jiart of the kif;;;'* iZri, . 
eprofitioa to the judgment of the to.'.’iKv.aft.' 
V.V.S r>;pjul=td, and the arjailanlsi re.'e d-aveo 
hack ia caafe-ion. 'Jne groeed, thvjri'tiT 
I'‘<st, rr.'.~’:A, perhaj/’, yet have l/:es r'lt-co*-/”;, 
J.-.d the re®t of the detrichraer.t ;t*’ 

duty; hut the native irifantry rjjjetr'.a 


incffcctunl. Tlio column under Major Richards 
displayed n hotter spirit nnd mot with belter 
fortune. They carried tho position which 
thc^* had been despatched to .occupy, nnd 
maintained it against repeated and vigorous 
nsmiilts of tho enemy, who, after Major Lud- 
low’s defeat, were enabled to turn their wholo 
force against them. 

Their mode of ntlack was peculiarly harass- 
ing: intrenching themselves behind jutting 
points of rock nnd other situations nffording 
shelter, thoy kept up an irregular fire, charg- 
ing occasionally nnd then retiring to their 
coverts. From the nnluro of the ground, it 
was almost impossible to dislodge them from 
tbeir retreats, nnd tho Rritish troops were, 
therefore, compelled to sustain their attacks 
w'ithont the nui'nntagc of shelter enjoyed by 
their opponents; they, however, nobly main- 
tained their post through the wholo d.ay, .and 
with but small loss, until thoy were withdrawn 
from their arduous duly by orders from 
General Mnrlindcll to return to camp. These 
orders did not arrive until tho wholo of tho 
ammunition was expended, nnd the troops 
had boon compelled to employ stones in their 
defence. Tho retreat w.as far more dis.astrons 
than tho conflict. It was effected under cover 
of a very gnll.ant chnigo m.ado by Lieutenant 
Thackeray, with tbo light company of the 2nd 
battalion of tbo 2Cth native infantry, in which 
that officer nnd nearly his whole company fell. 
Tlie sacrifico of these brave men probably 
;S.avcd tbo ciitiro dct-acbmcnt from destruction 
j Still n rctrc.it by night through .a country 
licjict by difficulties, nnd ia the |'os;ofs;oa cf 
.an enemy, active by nature and Iwbrt, auu 
elated by success, wa' no: to be effeeted vrhh- 
:out confusion nnd Ecr;---U5 lo.". 

! Tbo unfortunate r»:-.=u’t of tbi? attauk sj^ru? 
to linve been y>roicro-i by the operat;:u ef 
various errors ca tie part of the Britl't, sZ 
combining to ir.rure the success of the eu jsry. 
Tlie delay, wh:rh d-.-jirivcd M.ajor LuS.-vk 
division of the r.uvar-uage of npproathhe :5«r 
enemy ceder ctrer of d.arkne®», au£ tin irsTse- 
! lunate inipituo-;:y of n jiart cf ihs- u-rmr. 
!li.ave b'.ea t’.'ci.'sy mcntionc-1. Tr. 
iMnjc/r Lu-Il-jw wr.s cmb.arra.‘'e£ ly wjit- 
.arritvJ of h;* arJiIIery. He nr' 
oa r.ttal-'-ir.g li.e summit of th* hih '* 
nod rl‘!I> icvi *h>: f.tovkade. 


:a driving the tascry 
vjgmr:.t thi'fi; buthcvnr ct:y> w-vt. jua. 
lie ir.t.ar;’' of acting uj.-o, 

(le gun*: bavin" l<ec,o jf'. T'r-'- - '-“j- 

nd il appears tlial nr'rtlier'i'T 
mmumtioii were reci*"' *’ ' 
w.Vd hour, or tin- 
lartir.-'b'II w.is an. •• . 
c.ntly .alleged tm-J - ^ 

a VC l-d hira tr *• ■"’■I ,Z.-iT==r~ tSsu -tu 
!•: troops, J: f---"'' 

■;>'/rt of f'j 32a_ 

ICC/ -J of l:f .V'.r.y- hr-i 
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TIio conlinucil iU.BUccc:’!i of tlio o|itTaUonn 
of lilts division was n nonrcc of di.«.-i|i. 
pointnifint lo llio f;*"’crnnr<|:;ciu'ml, nnd he 
regarded the condtinl of the onicer in ruin* 
inand with innch dir.^ati^faction, Aiiproving 
the project of seining I wo points, eaeli iin. 
port.anl to the conduct of a l iego, liReondemned 
llio withdraw.al of Major Jlichardi, who had 
succeeded, for no hetler roason than h'-caioo 
tho attack nnilcr Major Ijiidhiw Isnd f.iih-d. 
lie argued that the unfavouinhli! i»3Uo of th'< 
cnleriiriso in the one t|uartcr furnidied addi- 
tional cause for improving our ruccc<’’i in tin- 
other; and that tho dcaiatch of a reinfurc-- 
inent, with due r>up]dies of provi-inns and 
ninmunition, would have heen a far tnoiu judi- 
cious proceeding than that which v.-ns ndopte<l, 
of ordering tho detachment to retreat, without 
knowing tho extent of peril to which such an 
operation might ex pose it. The opinion of tho 
Rovernor-gcneral ajipears sound; tint Cciu-ml 
Afartindell must not he hlamed with too great 
oovcrilj', for hi.s situation was far from being 
c.asy or enviable. The ncecs'ily of caution 
had been impressed upon him from the highest 
quarter, and the commaudcr-in-chief had ex- 
pressed an cspeci.al desire, upon the general 
nsautning the comtnaud, that, while Ihu spirit 
of tho troops was dcjircsscd by their recent 
misfortunes, an assault upon Kahun should be 
avoided, and more patient rncasurcs adopted 
for its redaction. IS'nhun full into our hands 
without an effort; ns far, therefore, ns that 
place was concerned, tho advice was not 
needed, and tho different circumstances of 
Jyctuck rendered it thcro in a great degree 
inapplicable. Tins w.as felt by Mnjor-Gencr.il 
Mnrlindcll, and ho consequently resorted to a 
more daring course than that which had been 
prescribed to him at Nahun. Tiio partial 
lailuro of his attempt led him, somewhat too 
hastily, to despair of it nltogothor, and to 
abandon tho success which was within his 
grasp. Tho fatal consequences which befuro 
■^•Jf^alnnga had resulted from indiscreet daring 
~ 'ably occun-cd to his mind, and led him 
<to tho opposite ostremo of overmuch caution, 
ids effect would bo aided by tho instruc- 
tions which ho had received, and tho consc- 
quentapprehension thatunsuccessful enterprise 
would be regarded ns a violation of them. It 
is possible .also that, looking at the unhappy 
and unexpected failure of a part of tho native 
troops in Major Ludlow's division, ho might 
have been apprehensive of similar occurrences 
in that of Major Bichnrds. It is true that 
nothing of tho kind took place, tho wholo of 
that division having manifested tho most per- 
fect ste.idiness and intrepidity; but of this 
General Mnrtindcll could not have been aw.ire 
when he despatched tho orders for retreating, 
nor perhaps was he very accurately informed 
of all the circumstances under which the failure 
had occurred. Tho orders were certainly 
injudicious; but sufficient allowance seems 
Bi;.ircely to have been made for tho difficulties 
under which they were dictated. 


It will now ho proper fo ndvtitto Itifiinve- 
iiirnta of thn oihcr divi-ioni of the .inny 
dei-tim.Ml fur the invaiilon of the Ncjiaul- » 
tcrrilnti**;!. 

Tli.il under Colonel Ochterlony penclratt'l 
th>* hill'!, ill th" direction of N.ilignrh, within 
a few daysnft>-r (teneral (lilli-fj.ie entered the 
Dhonn ; and the r/-imm''ar''nirnl of iia tip-rn- 
tiolii wa<i not i:iai)']>!ci'iu». Il.illcri'ri were 
I'peiird again' t Nal.igiiih, .iinl, on tli!- Sth <.f 
NovemlKrr, IhM, the fort r.!irr.;iid'red. Tiio 
capture of Tnragiirh, a r.niall liiil-fi'rt in th- 
in ighh'iurlioiiil, fid['?>v*,-!L The two phr-f* 
wt-rc garri'-ontd Vy rniall p.wlir<i ot trnnj », and 
a dejh'it wa-. «-.l.-,tdi«ht‘d r.l N.alagurli, wl.i';h 
ihiiH aflbrded the iiieMii of an nn'ii^turi'Cd 
communir.itifin with tlie jdain*. 

All nppridirn^ion ajtjcari to h.ave exifted, 
in cortaiii quarter'', of a dfd';ii, on the pari of 
Uiniiicr Sing, to rctrc.at witii his ctmy to the 
caelwatd. .and the iiccv'»ity of prc-antii'tiary 
im-astirt'K f-ir frustrating tnch an Mt'’:r.pt w.as 
iinprcf -ed upon tliecr'inniand-n' within the field 
of whfii>*! npi-rations the movement, if r.iaiie, 
would have fallen. Colonel Ochterlnny main- 
tainci that tlic I'xpcct.ation was utterly iin- 
[ warranted l>y prohahilily, and, further, that if 
Unimer Hinig diil ndrrat, as he would willt- 
out a coiilc-<t rclit)qui!>h the country he Ind 
occnjiied to the protection of the Lriti'di go- 
vernment, tlial altmo would be an bonoumblo 
issue of tho war in ono quarter, while his 
great distance from tho e.asleni distiicts, com- 
p.ared with that of our athtrking fnrcc.s, ren- 
dered the chance but small of Ids coining in 
sufficient time to have much infliicncL- there. 
Tho result proved that tho judgment of 
Colonel Oehtcrlony was correct ; and it fur- 
ther attested the soundness of tiio opinions 
entertained and expressed by that officer, at a 
very c.arly period after tho comracnccnicnt of 
hostililic.s, ns to tho nntnro and chnmclcr of 
tho war in which tiio Lritish had Leconio in- 
volved. He jircdietcd that tho Gnorkhas 
would defend to the utmost every pl.acc which 
they thought defensible, and resist as long ns 
po.ssiblc in those they thought the we.ikest. 
This opinion, however, was not that which 
prevailed at head-quarters, wlicro a very in- 
sufficient cstiiiintc appears to have been formed 
I of the courage -and deterinlnalion of the troops 
1 by whom tho British force was to bo opposed. 
[Their w-arliko qualities were greatly under- 
rated, and the victory was anticipated upon 
terms -as easy as those on which it had been 
attained over tribes of less hardihood and 
activity, Tho stockades of tho Goorkhas had 
been univcrs-ally regarded with contempt. 
Colonel Oehtcrlony viewed them with very 
diflcrciit feelings. Ho pronounced them ex- 
tremely formidable, and tho experience of Bri- 
tish troops on several occasions afforded but too 
convincing cvidenco that ho was right. "VVo 
learned, at length, that wo wore contending 
with an enemy who was not to bo despised ; 
but the lesson was not acquired without severe 
suffering and loss. 
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Instead of retinngon the Eastern Provinces, 
Uniiner Sin^, leaving garrisons in Irkee, Sub- 
batoo, and other torts in the interior, concen- 
trated bis force on the heights of Eamgurh, 
to the number of three thousand. The ridge 
on which he was posted was defended by 
several forts of considerable strength. In 
the rear of it, and running in a direction nearly 
parallel, was another range of lofty and rugged 
hills, defended, like the former, by forts. Be- 
tween the two ridges flowed the river Gumber, 
in its progress to the Sutlej. Here Ummer 
Sing was enabled to draw supplies from the 
rajah of Belaspore, a prince devotedly at- 
tached to him, who had lands on both sides 
of the Sutlej ; and this advantage was pecu- 
liarly valuable at a time when his communica- 
tion with other quarters was cut off. 

Colonel Ochterlony, having established his 
depdis in Nalagurh, advanced on the enemy, 
and from the heights of Golah gained a full 
view of his stockade. The position which 
Ummer Sing had taken up was of extraordi- 
nary strength. His right was covered and 
commanded by the fort of Eamgurh, his left 
by a high and nearly inaccessible hill, called 
Note, on which a strong party was posted. 
On a first view, however, the left stockade 
appeared to Colonel Ochterlony to be assail- 
able, and in the hope of being able to turn it, 
and take the enemy in flank, he made prepa- 
rations for an attack. Better information 
induced him to hesitate, and it was deemed 
necessary to reconnoitre more particularly. 
This duty was committed to Lieutenant Peter 
Lawtie, of the Bengal Engineers, by whom 
it was performed with extraordinary zeal and 
ability ; and the result was a conviction that a 
successful attack on the enemy’s front was 
almost impossible, and that the attempt would 
involve a loss of men both certain and severe. 
The reports of the country people induced a 
belief that the hills were more accessible in 
the rear of the enemy, and these were con- 
firmed by the observations of Lieutenant Law- 
tie ,’ but the road, by which alone the rear 
could be gained, was declared impassable for 
the guns. This difficulty was overcome by 
efforts to which no warfare but that carried 
on by Europeans in the East can furnish a 
parallel. The docility of the elephant was 
relied upon for effecting a passage impractica- 
ble by other means, and six of these animals 
became the bearers of as many pieces of ord- 
nance, while seven hundred coolies or por- 
ters were put in requisition to carry the 
necessary ammunition and equipments. In 
this manner a road characterized by Colonel 
Ochterlony as “indescribably bad” was suc- 
cessfully traversed, the wild and rugged hills 
passed in safety, and a descent effected into 
the plain in the enemy’s rear. 

A battery was immediiitely erected, and 
began to play at an early hour in the morn- 
ing of the 26th November ; but it was 
found to be too distant, and that the elevation 
of the work against which it was directed was 


too great to admit of its producing any mate- 
rial effect. The firing was in consequence 
discontinued, and Lieutenant Lawtie was in- 
structed to reconnoitre the ground, with a 
view to the choice of a more favourable posi- 
tion. MHiile in the performance of this duty, 
the officer and his escort were suddenly at- 
t.acked by a party of the enemy, whom, how- 
ever, they drove back towards his stock.ade, 
and, pushing their advantage, took up a post 
within three hundred yards of the work. As 
soon as their situation was perceived at the 
battery, the whole of the men there were dis- 
patched to their assistance; but the enemy 
threw out from the different stockades and 
from Eamgurh such numbers, that the party 
was compelled to relinquish the ground they 
bad gained before the reinforcement could 
arrive. The affair was altogether a trifling 
one, but it was injurious to the British cause, 
by sustaining the hope of the Goorkhas and 
dispiriting those who were opposed to them. 
No blame can be attached to any party in the 
transaction ; but it cast over the commence- 
ment of operations by this division of the 
army a portion of the gloom in which the 
unfortunate events before Kalnnga bad in- 
volved those intrusted to General Gillespie. 

The establishment of a batteiy at a more 
advanced point was still the object to which 
the commander of the division directed his 
attention. One position only presented itself 
where the artillery could be used with any 
prospect of success ; and to gain this a consi- 
derable space of ground was to be traversed 
by the column of attack, exposed to the fire 
of the enemy from the other stockades, as 
well as &om that against which their opera- 
tions were directed. On the expediency of 
risking this. Colonel Ochterlony consulted the 
field-officers with the detachment. The ge- 
neral impression .appeared to be unfavourable, 
and it was observed, that it was an acknow- 
ledged principle, that all attacks of such a 
nature should be sustained by great supe- 
riority of numbers ; whereas, in the instance 
under discussion, the force of the enemy far 
exceeded that of the whole detachment op- 
posed to them. The intelligence of the dis- 
astrous result of the second attack upon Ea- 
lunga seems to have determined Colonel 
Ochterlony not to make nn attempt attended 
by so many chances of failure ; <md he forth- 
with avowed his conviction that the enemy’s 
rear was nnnssiiilable with his present means. 
In fact, the force at the disposal of Colonel 
Ochterlony was inadequate to the purpose for 
which it wiis destined ; he therefore deter- 
mined to wait for reinforcements, and not to 
risk the efficiency and safety of the .army at 
his disposal by precipitate and ill-judged 
movements. This determination could sciircely 
be acceptable to his superiors, but it in- 
curred no reproach. The experience and 
character of Colonel Ochterlony probably 
averted the censure which would have been 
bestowed upon an officer who had numbered 
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fowcr ycant, nnd whoso n’lmtfiliftri wfts Ir't loountohis, Gc'trgu 

firmly osUihlisiifil. Cnti<!cii>tifl thnl ho ilhl nil Cof)|»T, of tlm lit tmtivo {fiOmtiy, wiih a 
tlifit ho mif;ht, Colonel Ochterlony njipoar* ftl liatlalioti ninl tin* hriltorin;: fpint, nt ihofortnor 
tho Kimo time to Iinvo heen nworo thfil ho jK^-itioiint >>'<'hr, rir»ri;.'ly ft'^clcti-hd. Jihftd 
did not attempt nil that wan expected from l*ceit ftiilieipat< <1 that ihti* m'ivi.ifienl vrtioM 
him. In n letter to tho ndjul.Mjt'petior.M, caiifo 1'miner Nim; to rjnit hi*! p'liiliot) nc'l 

d.nted tho 2ml Jtccemhcr, he wrote that he move in n ilirretion to cover hi': i;uj)()!it-s, and 

"did not lilush to ncknowledjjc that he felt tho rr-uU forre=[‘f(n'le(l wilit the cxj<-c>a‘irtn. 
his mind inadequate to a command rcqniriiiK I'mtiier S'ini: marL-Ji. d to M.alotrn, h^vin^ 
grc.il iwwora of gcniiin, and ro novel in its small garris'ins in Uamotirh and the other 
iiatnro and in all its circitnislnneeii." fortr in that r.aii!;**, Tlie j>flnelj>al ,»tochiu!er 

It was ahout this js-rind that the large irre- cv.acuated hy the niiemy were imtue>listely 
ctilar force in aid of Colenrl Ochterlony's oeenpird hy fd''iiteiiRnt-t'oIoficI John ArtieM, 
diviHioii was nd.'cd and emiHidied, TJie divi* of the Ifith native infantry, who tt.<n ordered, 
sion was also otrongthened hy the aecerdon after performing this doty, to follow the inarch 
of an addition.al haltalinn of rmtivo infantry of tho •.•iiriny, and t.afc" np a position in the 

and Fomo artillery. These arrived on the vicinity of Itelaspore, This was not 

27th Dcccmhor; and on tlie evening of that wilhniit ronie ilelay and c>-fti«ideral>!edifneiiUy, 
dnj’, rm soon ns it was dark, tho n-rerve, under occarionrd hy th" indcsiKiiey of the wc.athcr 
Lieutenant- Colonel W. A. Tliomji'ion, of the and the m-Jtintainons nature of ih*' country. 
3rd native infnntry, moved to attack a clio^-n It was, however, at h-ngth f.'icee<>folly nccorn- 
point of tho enemy, with tho view of cnttiiig pli'dicd. Crdonel Arnold to->k np a very 
off his cotmnunicntioii with Ur-laspore, the .advantageous [iovition at Knitcrignrh, directly 
principal source of his rupjiliea. The march lM'twe.-n Malown and ISehajojce, and corn- 
was one of great fatigue and difiieulty ; hut nianiling the prineipa! lin** of conimnnicatioe. 
Colonel Tliompson succeeded in rc.aching the Tho irn-gulars, under Lieutenant Jto'*s,_h.ad 
point of attack in the morning, llic field- previou- ly gninctl p')''f;»iion of the h'‘lghts 
i>ieecs wore fortliwltli brought into operation nlsivoIWa'porc, after def-.-ating a considerable 
against the enemy's position, .and continued Imdy t)f Kuhloora troopi, who attempted to 
firing through the d.aj*, hut wllli little effect, maintain them, nicio movements heing c>5ni* 
A very bold and spirited attack upon tire pletcd, Colonel Ochletlnny, with tho re.serve, 
British position, m.ado on (he following morn- took up a position on tlie right hank of the 
ing, was repulsed with great gallantry, and Oumroro, which at once afforded means for 
the enemy driven to a distance. I’crceiving w.atcliing the movements of the enemy and 
the purpose with which tlio movements of the facilities for cutting off his communications. ^ 
reserve had been made, the enemy now sud- Tho progrcKs of tho British^ arms in this 
dcnly abandoned nil his positions on tho left of quarter was now steady and fatisEictory. On 
Ihimgurh, .and took up a new one on tho oppo- tho 1 1th of I'chn.aty the heights of Ilnmgurh 
site side of the fort, which, hy a clinngo of bis were haken possession of without opposition, 
front, ho still kept on his right. Tlio object The surrender of the fort of Ratngurh followed, 
of tho movement was thus dcfc.alcd, yet the after a rcsishancc rendered brief by the open- 
attempt was not unattended by bcDcrici.al con- ing upon the place of some cightccn-poundcrs, 
sequences. Tlie enemy was compelled to con- which had been carried up to the ridge with 
tract bis limits. By the cstahlislimcnt of the almost incredihlu l.abour. The garrison of 
. „ on the ridgo, some ndr.ant.agc was Jhoo-jooroo surrendered to a detachment of 
'cured for further ojiorations ; and what was, irregulars. Taragurh was evacuated hy the 
-1 ■ IS, of not less importance, the repulse of enemy on the 1 1th of March. The fort of 
, the enemy was calculated alike to diminish Chumbull suhscqnonlly surrendered, and the 
the confidence of the Goorklia troops, and to garrison were m.ado prisoners of war. These 
remove the- despondency which repeated re- services wore performed hy Colonel Cooper 
verses had diffused among our own. and tho force left at Nchr. They ocenpied a 

Disappointed in tho immediate attainment period of about six weeks of unremitted 
of his objei^ Colonel Ochterlony continued to exertion. 'Nl'hen completed, Eamgurh was 
pursue it with exempl.ary perseverance, and a converted into a principal depdt, aud Colonri 
series of operations followed, distinguished Cooper's detachment became at liberty to aid 
alike for the judgment with which thej’ were in investing tho enemy's position, 
planned and the energy and precision with In the mean time a negotiation had been 
which they were executed. Tiieir object was opened with the rnj.ah of Belasporc, whose 
to compel Dmmer Sing either to quit his territory had been left entirely at our nicrey 
position or to risk an engagement. A consi- by the retirement of TJmmer Sing, which 
derable body of irrcgnlaia, under Lieutenant ended in the transfer of the rajah's allegiance 
Ross, was despatched by a circuitous route to from the Goorkha to the British government ; 
take up a position on the heights above Belas- and on this condition his possessions on the 
pore; and on the' 16lh of January, 1815, left b.ank of the Sutlej were guaranteed to 
Colonel Ochterlony passed the river Cumber him without tribute or pecuniary payment of 
to a position on the road to Irkee, near the any kind. 

southern extremity of the hlalown range of The proceedings of the division of the m- 
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Tailing .army nndcr General Wood now require 
to be noticed. Its inarch w.as, in the first 
instance, retarded by the want of weans for 
transporting the stores and supplies. This 
difficulty was removed by obtaining bearers 
from Lucknow, as. well as a number of ele-i 
pliants furnished by the nabob vizier ; but, in 
consequence of the delay tlius occasioned. 
General Wood w.as not prepared to move till 
the middle of December. He at length ad- 
vanced, and occupied the Terraio ; but his 
operations were still impeded by delays in the 
commissariat department. As the obstacles 
arising from this cause were removed, the 
hesitation of the general in the choice of a 
route interposed fresh ones. His information 
as to the country, the force of the enemy, and 
every other point by which his determination 
was to be influenced, appears to hare heen 
miserably defective ,■ and, harassed by a multi- 
plicity of discordant reports, the movements of 
this division were, from the first, characterized 
by feebleness and indecision. 

The first intention appe<ars to have been to 
leave Bootwul on the right, and attack Nya- 
cote, a fort situated on tlie hills to the west of 
the town. Various pl.ans of openation were in 
succession adopted and abandoned. At last, 
the general was led by the advice of a brah- 
min, named Knuckunuddee Sew<aree, into a 
course singularly imprudent and unfortunate. 
This man w.as a native of the hills, but for 
m.any years resident in Goruckpore, att.ached 
to the rajah. Having obtained the confidence 
of General Wood, he proceeded to insist upon 
the difficulties presented by the M.ahapore 
hills, which it had been proposed to p.ass, and 
suggested that the detachment should cross 
the Tenavee, occupy Bussuntpore, .about ten 
miles from Simla, .and leaving there the sup- 
plies and baggage, push on to Palpa, where an 
abund.ance of provisions might be secured, and 
from whence Nyacote might be attacked on 
the side where the well that supplied the 
garrison was situated; but, preparatoiy to 
this movement, he recommended that a re- 
doubt at Jeetgurh, which had heen thrown up 
across the foot of the hill of Mujeote, one mile 
west of Bootwul, should be carried, and the 
deserted town of Bootwul burnt. The suc- 
cess of this scheme was represented as certain, 
and the advantages of possessing the fort to 
be first attacked, as of the highest importance. 
The brahmin professed to be well acquainted 
with the countiy : in recommending the pro- 
posed plan of operations, he felt, or counter- 
feited, the greatest enthusiasm — a feeling 
which he succeeded in communicating to the 
general, who, at once captivated by its .appa- 
rent practicability and advantage, resolved to 
carry it into effect without delay. 

The morning of January the 3rd was fixed 
for the attack upon Jeetgurh, in front -of 
which, according to the brahmin’s report, w.as 
an open plain. The morning came, and the 
movement to atkack took place. Between the 
British camp and the redoubt lay the Sal 


forest; but, instead of debouching upon an 
open plain, as w.as expected, General Wood, 
with his staff and the foremost of the advanced 
guard, on approaching, to reconnoitre, found 
themselves, greatly to their astonishment, 
within fifty paces of the work. A heavy fire 
was immediately commenced from the redoubt, 
which for some time could be returned only 
by the few men who had accompanied the 
general and his staff. On the arrival of the 
troops forming the bead of the column, they 
advanced, under Colonel Hardyman, to attack 
the work, while a party led by Captain Croker, 
of his Majesty’s 17th foot, driving the enemy 
before them up a hill on the right of the 
redoubt, succeeded in gaining its summit. 
The post seemed now in the power of the 
British troops ; but, deterred by the apparent 
force of the enemy on the hill behind it, the 
possession of which w.as necessary to the re- 
tention of J eetgurh. General Wood refrained 
from pushing his adv<antage, and ordered a 
retreat. Considerable loss was sustained on 
both sides, but that of theenemy was the more 
severe. The brahmin who was the cause of 
the mischief disappeared as soon as the fort 
was in sight. General Wood closed his des- 
patch, giving an account of this affair, by 
observing with great naivete of his deceitful 
guide, "If he is with the enemy, I can have no 
doubt of his treachery;” a conclusion fi-om 
which few will be found to dissent. 

The proceedings before Jeetgurh seem to 
h.ave been marked throughout by no incon- 
siderable degree of levity, — to have been 
undertaken and abandoned alike inconsider- 
ately. The information upon which the general 
acted was not merely imperfect, but false, and 
it is strange that no attempt was made to test 
the correctness of the brahmin’s report before 
.advancing. Undertaken, as circumstances 
showed, in perfect ignorance of the ground, 
the attack was yet, to a certain extent, suc- 
cessful, and it w.as the apprehensions alone 
of the commander that kept the fort out of his 
hands. But his astonishment and distrust at 
finding the height covered with troops was a 
clear indication that he was not better in- 
formed as to the force of the enemy tlian he 
had been as to the nature of their position. 
He advanced upon the foe, ignorant whither 
he was going — this was a great error ; but his 
good fortune saved him from its probable con- 
sequence, and he was on the point of achieving 
the very object so imprudently sought. He 
then first began to doubt his power of retain- 
ing that for which he bad incurred such risk, 
and, deterred by circumstances which he ought 
previously to have known and weighed, he 
retired, consigning the men under his com- 
mand to the dispiriting consequences of defeat, 
after paying, in killed and wounded, the price 
of victory. Measures more ill-judged and 
dangerous have rarely occurred in any course 
of warfare. 

Little more was attempted by this division, 
and nothing important After dis- 
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The posilionp, however, were not yielded with- 
out linrd fighting. At Piirs.'ih, Licutennnt! 
M-ithcson, of the .nrtlllcry, remmned .*it his 
post, nnd continued to work n gun nftcr every 
man under his coniin.and Wias either killed or 
wounded. 

But, though relieved hy this and other 
insUmccs of individuni bravery, tho tendency 
of these events uns to oist a gloom over the 
prospects of the c.nmpnign. They occasioned 
gre.^t anxiety in tho liighcst quarters, and 
drew from tho carl of Moira expressions of 
marked displeasure. The goveriior-gcncml 
condemned tlie disposition of tlicse posts ; but 
the disposition was that of Colonel Bradshaw, 
not of General lilarlcy. A charge, bearing 
more directly against tho latter oiliccr, was 
grounded on the fact that, although reports of 
the intended attacks had been provafent, no 
cOcctual means had been taken to strengthen 
tho posts against which tboy were directed. 
Tlieso reports do not, indeed, appear to iiave 
called forth all tho vigilance th.it was to ho 
expected ; hut a parly of two hundred men 
liad been despatehed to Fursah, nnd might 
have arrived in time to change tho for- 
tune of the d.iy at that post ; unfortu- 
nately, they halted at a distance of several 
miles. It must ho acknowledged, however, 
that they were not .aware of tlio urgent 
necessity for their adTOnco, and so little was 
this ielt hy Captain Sibley, who commanded at 
Fars.nli, that, though informed, tho day before, 
of the approach of the party, ho took no stops 
to h.astcn tlieir movement, and did not even 
think it requisite to reply to tlio communi- 
(uition. These circumstances show that tho 
feeling of security was not confined to General 
Marloy, but extended to other officers of his 
division. 

It was, indeed, as urged by tho governor- 
general, an obvious nnd indi8pon8.ablo precau- 
tion, not to continue the posta advanced nnd 
exposed during a period of inactivity, which 
allowed the enemy ample leisure to contrivo 
and mature plans of attack. General Marlcy 
was persuaded that ho w.as not in a con- 
dition to advance with s.afety, and in this 
belief a concentration of his force would un- 
doubtedly have been more judioioos than the 
continuance of the arrangement adopted by 
his predecessor. But he was placed in cir- 
cumstances where a man must possess extna- 
ordinary firmness to act resolutely upon his 
own convictions. He knew that ho was ex- 
pected to advance, and he felt that this expecta- 
tion could not bo fulfilled ; be knew also, that, 
by withdrawing the iiarties in advance, he 
should occasion great disappointment to the 
distinguished projector of the campaign, .and 
draw down no ordinary degree of censure 
upon himself. A lover of reckless enterprise 
would have executed his orders, or at least 
would h.ave tried to execute them ; a man of 
high confidence in his own judgment would 
have shaped his course according to its sug- 
gestion. General Mnrley did neither; besi- 


bating between his instructions nnd tho con- 
clusions of his ow'n mind, ho followed neither 
completely or vigorously, and his proceedings 
exhibited tho usual chnr.acterist!c of middio 
courses — uniting the disadvnnt.ages and ex- 
cluding the probable benefits of both extremes. 

With regard to tho adv.anccd posts, further 
blamo was c.ast upon General Marley for not 
protecting them by stockades. Such a pro- 
ceeding, however, was altogothcr new in In- 
dian warfare. It w<as adopted by Colonel 
Ochtcrlony, much to the credit of his sagacity 
nnd discrimin.ation. That able commander 
s.aw that tho war with Nepaul was .alto- 
gether different from any in which the British 
had previously engaged, nnd that the pecu- 
liarities of the country nnd the chnnacter 
of the enemy called for important ch.angcs in 
our modes of operation. But it would bo un- 
fair to p.a5B sentence of reprehension upon any 
commander upon grounds merely comparative, 
nnd to condemn him, not for absolnto defi- 
ciency, but bcc.auBo he manifested less skill 
than another officer. 

But whether attributable, according to tho 
view of General Marley, to tho inadequacy of 
the force at his disposal, or, according to tlint 
of tho govcmor-gcncral, to the incompetence 
of tho commander, it is certain that tho course 
of events was productive of tho most lament- 
able consequences to tho interests of the British 
government. Gcncml Marley, on the Cth of 
January, made a forward movement towards 
Furs-ah, nnd encamped about a mile nnd a half 
to tho south of that place. But this position 
he .almost immediately abandoned, alarmed by 
tho reports of the designs of the enemy, nnd 
by some very unpleasant symptoms manifested 
by a part of tho native troops. Tho dissatis- 
faction displayed itself only in words and in a 
number of desertions ; but these were indi- 
c.ations that could not with safety be disre- 
garded. General Marley, under the circum- 
stances, deeemed it advisable to retrograde, 
for the purpose of covering tho depdt at 
Bcttc.ab, and favouring tho junction of the 
long-expected battering-train. This being ac- 
complished, some other movements were made, 
but without effecting anything for the British 
cause. 

In tho meantime tho enemy ravaged the 
Tertaie, the whole of which, with the excep- 
tion of the country immediately protected by 
our posts, ag.ain foil into their hands ; their 
incursions were extended even beyond it. 
Their confidence .attained a most extravagant 
height, and they threatened to attack Barra 
Guriy, though a thousand men were there in 
garrison. They actually threw up a stockade 
at Sooffre, a short distance from that post. The 
prudence of the Nepaulese commander, Bha- 
gut Singh, withheld him, however, from 
attacking it; but his caution did not find 
greater favour in the eyes of his goverament 
than that of some of the British commanders 
had met from theirs. Being the.- Jjot of 
a semi-b.arb.arons state, his !"*■ " ’’’en 
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WOTBO. Ho was not only rcc.'illod, but «liH- 
graced by being publicly exhibited in woman’s 
attire, ns ono unwortliy to wear the hnbili* 
ments of man. 

Somo attempts were made, by Imsty levies 
of irregulars, to provide for tho protection of 
tho frontier, and restrain tho aggressions of 
tho Goorkhns ; but tiicy were attended with 
little success. The despondency of General 
Marloy nppc.arcd to increase, ns did also tho 
dissatisfaction of tho commnndcr>in-cliicf at 
his inactivity. Tho conviction of tho goncr.al, 
that his means were inadequate to tho fulfil- 
ment of his instructions, not only remained 
undiminished, but seemed to gather strength, 
and that convietion was sanctioned by the 
judgment of Lieutenant-colonel Gcorgo Dick, 
of tho 0th native infantry, and Lieutenant- 
colonel William Cliamberlain, of his M.ajcsty’s 
24tli. Tho opinions of those officers, together 
with his own, having been transmitted by 
General Marley to tho commandcr-in-chicf, 
tho representation was answered by liis recall, 
and the appointment of Major-general Georgo 
Wood to succeed him. 

The embarrassments of his situation, acting 
upon a mind perhaps little ad.aptcd to en- 
counter them, led at length to a most extra- 
ordinary proceeding on tho part of tho general. 
On the 10th of Pobruaiy (his successor not 
having arrived) ho quitted tho c.arap, before 
daylight in the morning, without any previous 
intimation of his intention, and witliout 
making any provision for t 1]0 comm.and after 
his departure. Such a step is of a nature to 
forbid cormnent. It indicates the existence of 
a state of nervous excitement under which the 
ill-fated officer was not master of his own 
actions, and which consequently shields them 
from remark. 

The interval that elapsed between the de- 

arture of General Marley and the arrival of 

is successor was distinguished by an affair of 

"• brilliancy, which tended, in no incon- 
able degree, to abate the presumptuous 

-i«dence of the Goorkhas and revive tho 
us ~i hopes of the British force. Lieu- 
tenant Pickersgill, while reconnoitring, dis- 
covered, at no great distance from the camp, a 
mrty of the enemy about five hundred strong, 
^e discovery was immediately communicated 
to Colonel Dick, who, as the officer next in 
seniority, had, on the departure of General 
Marley, assumed the command. A party 
of irre^lar horse was, in consequence, des- 
patdied to strengthen Lieutenant Fickersgill, 
and Colonel Dick followed with all the 
picquets. The Goorkhas, encouraged by the 
small number of Lieutenant Fickersgill’s force, 
resolved to attack him ; but, on emerging 
from a hollow where they were posted, they 
peiceived the force that was advancing to his 
asnstance. This discovery appears to have 
struck them with panic, and they made an 
immediate and precipitate retreat, pursued by 
Lieutenant Pickersgill, who had waited only 
for the junction of the cavalry. The entire 


detachment w.^s cut to ])icccR, and so great 
was tho terror inspired by this encounter, lh.at 
tho Goorkhas hastily retreated into tho hills, 
alianduning every position which they had 
c.stnl)lishcd in tho forest and Terroio. 

Major-general Gcorgo Wood joined tho 
division to tho command of which be had 
been appointed, on tlie 20th of Februay, ten 
days after tho departure of his predecessor. 
The force at his dispos.al had been greatly 
augmented, and he found himself at the head 
of upwards of thirteen thous-md rcgul.ir troops. 
Ho had, in every respect, the .odv.antago of his 
predecessor in tho command : his force w.is not 
only considerably larger, but the tone of their 
spirits was greatly rtvised by tho successful 
affair which took place only the day before his 
arriv.al. Nevertheless, the new commander 
detennined that he could do nothing to 
redeem the alleged errors of General Marley ; 
ho apprehended that the cOicicncy of his anny 
might be impaired by sickness, if ho attempted 
to penetrate into the forest, and, after a lopg 
march cast ward to Goruckpore and back again, 
which was performed without Being an enemy, 
and tho object of which is not very clc-ar, all 
operations wero suspended for the season. 
Tho change of generals thus failed of accom- 
plishing tho object which tho commandcr-in- 
chicf most ardently desired. The division 
did not march to Katmandoo, nor make an 
attempt to do so. 

The occupation of Humaon was an object 
highly desirable, but, owing to the nnpro- 
pitious progress of tho campaign, apparently 
littlo likely to be attained by any portion of 
the regular force. A correspondence had, 
however, been opened with the leading men 
of the country, and their wishes were ascer- 
tained to be decidedly favourable to the 
British, whose success they promised to pro- 
mote by all the means in their power, if they 
would invade the territory and rescue it from 
the rule of the Goorkhas ; but they expressly 
stipulated, that their aneient rajahs should 
not be restored, and desired that the country 
should be placed under the direct government 
of the Company. The way was thus prepared 
for a successful irruption into Knmaon, but 
the means of effecting it were wanting. The - 
army under General Martindell remained 
before Jyetuck, and no portion of it could be 
spared for any other service. The season of 
operation was rapidly passing away,_ and the 
British parly in Eumaon becoming* alarmed 
lest their correspondence should be discovered, 
were pressing in their representations of the 
necessity of immediate action. In this emer- 

gency it was determined to try what conld be 
effected by a body of irregulars, accompanied 
by a few gpins and aided by tho co-operation 
of the inhabitants. The duty of raising this 
force was assigned to Lieutenant-colonel 
Gardner, to whom also was intrusted its 
subsequent command. It amounted, in the 
first instance, to about three thousand men : 
it was increased by a corps raised and formed 
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by Captain Hearsay. Four six-pounders were 
placed at the disposal of Colonel Gardner, 
and he was ordered to act under the direc-: 
tion of his relative, the Honourable Edward 
Gardner, who was to proceed to Kumaon in a | 
political character. i 

The levying of this force was, however, a 
work of time, and after it was ready, a suc- 
cession of bad weather prevented its being put 
in motion. By these causes its advance into 
the hill country was delayed until the 17th of 
Februaty. Having occupied the ChUkeeah 
pass. Colonel Gar£ier proceeded by a route 
lying chiefly along the bed of the Cosillas 
river. This route, not the most direct one to 
Almorah, was chosen as offering the fewest 
impediments to an invading force, as being 
in a great degree unguarded, and likely to 
afford opportunities for turning the positions 
of the enemy. The Goorkhas withdrew as 
the British force approached, and .Colonel 
Gardner’s movements were characterized by 
an energy and rapidity which suffered no 
advantage to be lost, i^-nng anticipated the 
Goorkhas in the occupation of an important 
post, he availed himself of it to collect his 
force and bring up his guns and baggage, 
which, by the rapidity of his progress, had 
been left in the rear. He then pursued his 
march, and took up a commanding position 
on a hill called Kompore, in front of which the 
enemy’s force, reinforced by a large proportion 
of the garrison from Almorah, was strongly 
stockaded. In the course of the march 
several skirmishes took place, the results 
of which were invariably favourable to the 
British. 

The success which had marked the progress 
of Colonel Gardner was most encouraging, 
but it did not seduce him into attempts 
which might not only have thrown away 
the advantages already gained, but have 
frustrated the objects of the enterprise 
altogether. The enemy were too strongly 
. posted to justify an attack in front by a force 
composed entirely of hastily-levied and.irre- 
gnlar troops, and Colonel Gardner, therefore, 
judiciously determined to turn his position, 
and by the sudden movement of a part of his 
corps, combined with a demonstration of 
attack, either to place himself between the 
enemy and his capital, or compel him to retire 
to prevent it. But even for the performance 
of this manoeuvre Colonel Gardner felt that 
he was not yet sufficiently strong. He, ac- 
cordingly, waited the junction of an additional 
body of irregulars, amounting to one thousand, 
which had been raised in the Dooab, and were 
proceeding to Kumaon. On the arrival of 
this reinforcement he executed his intention 
almost without opposition. The enemy with- 
drew with so much precipitetion ns to leave 
p.art of his arms and bag^ge behind him, 
and, being closely followed by the force under 
Colonel Gardner, he abandoned the position 
in front of Almomb, to which he had retired 
and posted himself on the ridge on which the 


town stands. On the SSth of March the 
British force occupied the position which the 
enemy bad deserted. 

While Colonel Gardner was thus triumph- 
antly advancing. Captain Hearsey with his 
followers was endeavouring to create a diver- 
sion in another qnarter, but with very 
different success. Having secured the Timley 
pass and the forts which commanded ii^ he 
bad advanced and occnpied Chumpawnt, the 
capital of Kali Eumaon, and laid siege to a 
strong fortress near it called Kutoolgnrh. 
While thus engaged, a Goorkha force crossed 
I the Sardah and attacked one of his posts, but 
it was forced to recross the river with some 
loss. The attack was speedily succeeded by 
another. On this occasion the enemy ap- 
peared with increased strength, and crossed 
the river at a point somewhat above Captmn 
Hearsey’s division. On learning this move- 
ment the British commander advanced to 
attack the enemy, with all the force that could 
be collected, leaving his adjutant to prosecute 
the siege of Kutoolgnrh. The issue was dis- 
astrous. The troops under Captain Hearsey 
shrunk from theu* duty, and he was wounded 
and taken prisoner. The Goorkha commander 
then attacked the party left before Kutool- 
gurh, which he qnickly dispersed. The re- 
mainder of Captain Hearsey’s battalion un- 
ceremoniously abandoned their posts and fled 
into the plains. 

Though Colonel Gardner’s success was very 
flattering, it was a matter of great doubt 
whether, with a force altogether irregular, he 
would be able to reduce Almorah. Some 
attempts had been made to tamper with the 
Nepaulese commander who held possession of 
it, by suggesting to him that an arrangement 
might be made for his benefit if he would 
retire with his troops across the Kali. This 
mode of crippling an enemy, by corrupting his 
officers, appears, from its ffequent recurrence, 
to have been a favourite engine in the policy 
of Lord Moira. On this occasion, as on 
others, however, it failed ; the Nepaulese com- 
mander giving no encouragement to a pro- 
posal which implied a belief that he was a 
miscreant of the lowest description. As, 
therefore, bis fidelity was not to be shaken, and 
it was deemed imprudent to rely entirely upon 
an irregular force, a detachment of regular 
troops, two thousand strong, was devoted to 
the operations in Kumaon, and the entire 
force was placed under the command of 
Colonel Nicolls. That officer arrived at 
Kattar Mull on the 8th of April, and as soon 
as his regular force was assembled, sent a de- 
tachment, under Major Robert Patton, of the 
5th native infantry, to a position to the 
north-west of Almorah, in which direction a 
body of the enemy had proceeded. They 
were attacked by Major Patton and com- 
pletely routed, ^e Goorkha commander was 
killed, as were also the second in command, 
and several other officers. Tliis success was 
gained on the 23rd of April. On the 25tb, 
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Cdlonol Nicollfi procrfilcil to nltork tln*| 
licij'Iitfl mill town of Atmornh with n mcc'-sul 
inoro rnpiil, if not nmrn di'iTitvc, thnn ho Imdj 
nntioii)ntu(l. 'I’wo of tho cnontyV l)rr;i-.lworl;c. ; 
on the Kiltnloo ridge wore farritd hy n |orl of 
tho regidnr iiifnntry, led hy C.iid.’iin \V, O'. 
Fnithful, of the 4 th netivo infnntry, w'hile tho 
irn.’gnliir tronjifi, ever the dt'Vont woriihiii|><;rn 
of forltnip, were worked njton, hy tho mii- 
IiieiouH npponrnnco of cvcntu end the cnenry 
of Colonel Gnrriner, to nllaek nnd CAiry 
tho rernnining three, Tim orierny relrrated 
hy fivo rendu, on e.neh of which thi-y were 
ptirMicd ; some iniiKirtAiit p<»!ti(in<i were t.nkcn, 
end the Ilritisli gained poA-JCS-ion of nliotit 
one-third of the town. 

JAiring tho night nn nttempt wnn tnnde to 
dispossesn tho victors of their ndv.mt-’iga ; hut 
it wns met with judgment nnd gnll.nntty, and 
ilefentcrl. Jn the morning nicnstirc'i were 
t.nkcn for nthneking the fort, nnd nt nine 
o'clock in the evening n Hag of truce arrived, 
hearing a letter from the floorkhn commandrr 
requesting a sunpension <tf arms, preparatory 
to a termination of hostilities in tiic province. 
Another letter to tho same ofTect was writ^>n 
hy Captain licnrscy, then a prisoner in tho 
fort. On the following day a convention was 
framed, hy virtue of which all tho forts worn 
to 1)0 surrendered to tho Urilish, nnd tho 
wholo province of Kumnon evacuate)! in their 
favour, tho Goorklins being nermitted to retire 
unmolested across tho Kali svith their public 
nnd private properly nnd arms. A procla- 
mation wns forthwitli issued, declaring the 

S rovince to bo permanently annexed to tho 
ritisli dominions. 

During tho progress of events in Kumnon 
Major-General Ochtcrlony wns prosecuting a 
career of success nt once suhstantinl nnd 
brilliant. His operations against Ummer 
Sing sustained, indeed, a mouieutary inter- 
ption in tho result of a sally mado by the 
■ j upon a party of irregulars occupying 
•ekaded post. This party, being taken 
.ts guard, suffered severely, hut no per- 
' I adr.antago was secured, or npp.arcntly 
sought, hy tho enemy, as, after destroying 
tho stockade, they returned to their posi- 
tion. 

The wary progress of General Ochtcrlony 
had enabled him, by the middle of April, to 
obtain an accurato knowledge of the ground 
occupied by the enemy, and to ascertain tho 
points at which their positions could ho 
more c.'isily penetrated. Of this information 
he av.ailed himself, by forming nnd carrying 
into effect a plan of combined attack, distin- 
guished not less by its masterly contrivance 
tb.an by its fortunate results. 

The movements. of the British force com- 
menced on the night of the 14 th. A detach- 
ment, destined to occupy a post between 
Doo.ab and the first Deonthul, gained it with- 
out opposition. Columns, under Lieutenant- 
colonel AV. A. Thompson, of tho Srd native 
infantry, nnd Major Thomas Lawrie, of the 


7 th, ntfalrird the hrlglil') r>f the r'-eond Th'.m- 
thill ahii'int at the s.vmc iiienK'iit, ami were 
prerenliiij; along the ridge to po^»t < tle-w* 
; selves of ail ndv.'itieed po-ii, when the hr.'id of 
tho coliiiiin, coi)"iiiiing of light iiifaritry, re- 
ceived a i;hi-ck hy a charge from th'' enemv 
swoiil in hand, which compflled them tn fitil 
hack ♦>n tlie 111.1(0 body, hy ihii time posted in 
tin- rrcond Di-ootliiil. Here they wctegrcatly 
anniiyed hy llii-ir opponent*, from the cover 
afiiirded hy the jungte and the rocks. In tho 
eoiini'' Ilf the night tlx-y wore further 
hy fahrt alarm’' ; and at the first d.iwn of iLiy 
a il.irin,g attack was m.i'ie hy nearly two 
tliirti'aml of the enemy, wh'jaImo*t surrounded 
the jost. A il‘-*pi-rnte conflict ensued, ami 
conllntird for above two hours. Tim Kcpaul- 
CSC fiiiigiit with a c<mr.it;e at once steady and 
imnetupin ; hut they were encountcfc'f with 
nt ie.n*t equal cour.agn and with Iwlicr firtunc. 
They were fin.illy ' rrpul«icd nn'l totally d'.>- 
fc.itcd with Very severe loi*, Bughtec Tiiapja, 
who led tho attack, being left among tho 
de.vf. nds action waa distiiipiiihed l>y romc 
splendid Instanccfl of individn.il exertion and 
hraverj-, ns well an hy tiic intn'pidiiy di«- 
phiyed gcncraily hy the troopn engaged. Tlie 
result wan, that tho enemy's continuous ch.iin 
of |M>sfs was htoken, and *tiie Kcpanlc-'c com. 
manlier wns cumjielleil to wilhilmw’, eonccn- 
Irating bis force in Malown nnd its immeiliatc 
outworks; nnd from this time General Och- 
tcrlony pushed his succcM vigorously, feeing 
now that tho time had arrived wdicn it coulii 
bo pursued with effect. A series of positions 
wero taken np for the purpose of completely 
investing the enemy, nnd a battery was creeled 
against one of his redoubts. Tho spirits of 
tho enemy fell with their fortunes ; their dis- 
tress for want of provisions hceamc extreme ; 
desertions, both of individu.ils and of small 
parties, were of d.iily occurrence, and these 
were facilitated hy tho fondness which seems 
to have prevailed throughout the Indian army 
for advancing the operations of war by tho 
refinements of diplomatic intrigue. It is no 
plc,ising task to relate tlic adoption of such a 
modo of warfare by British officers, but tho 
I first duty of nn historical writer is to speak 
I the truth, regardless of consequences. Lien- 
tenant Boss, who had taken up a post with 
special reference to this amongst other objects, 
mado proposals to three sirdars comnuinding 
in and near the battered redoubt. Other 
communications followed, and when Lieute- 
nant Boss determined to ascend tho heights, 
it was in the conviction that ho should meet 
with no resistance. Tho event jnstified his 
confidence ; he attained the summit without 
opposition, the enemy retiring and remaining 
on a spot to their rearward. The redoubt 
being occupied, Lientcnant Boss invited the 
enemy’s troops to pass into his rear, intimat- 
ing that they would bo unmolested. 
a little hesitation, the movement recommended 
by the Bnglish commander was performed ; 
other parties of the enemy followed this exam- 
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l>le, mill llio Fceond redoubt wns gained with 
n.'« little difliculty na tbe nrat. 

It apitcnro ibnt ibo airdnni in a body bad 
^v.1ited upon thcGootliba commander, inflating 
ibat be t-hould eltber give (bem and (beir men 
food from tlie fort, or adopt rome decisive 
line of conduct. It is said that bn refoped 
fitiior, but urged tliem to endure a short lime 
loJiper and vi-aii tbe progress of events. Such 
ndvirc w.as c.ilculafeti to have little ('ITeclupon 
men jiot influenced by any rigid princiides of 
duty or any refined Fcnse ofbnuour, and who, 
pivssed by famine on the ono band, and allured 
by promipea on tbe other, were already more 
than wavering in their fidelity. Tlie rcptilt 
was, that tbe whole of tbe dutworba wore 
■almndoned to the llritiOi troops, and those of 
the enemy came over almost univer.'sally to 
General Ocbfcriony’fl camp, leaving Ummer 
Sing sbut np in tlio body of the fort with a 
garrison redueeil to about trvo Iium^red men. 
J->c.npe .and ibo n'ccijit of i vceoar were alike 
imporsiblc, and on the Stb of May the Goorkba 
enmmatider wrote to General Oclitnriony, de- 
riring to bo informed of bis wishes. The 
generrdV reply aas, lliat, .agree.ably to us-age, 
Jiroposals iiiiiKt come from tbe other side. Up 
to tlie lOlb no fartlicr comnuinicalion was 
inn<ie. Tliu interval was employed by the 
Itritish eommantler in forming batteries 
and making other preparations for ntUck ; 
tbere being completed, firing commenci-d, 
and continued during the greater part of 
(bo loth. On the moniing of (lie lltli 
Ram Dos, son of tlie Goorkba general, came 
out and intimated bis fallier’s desire to tie* 
gotiate : tlie firing avas conrcqucntly dis* 
continued, but the blockade w.as rigidly 
l:ent up. 

From the Iltb to tbe l.'itli aa'.as occupied in 
negotiations, wliicb avere protracted in con- 
FCqueneo of tlieir being extended to other 
objects, as avcll as the Furrender of Mnlowii. 
A convention was finally signed, by which it 
av.as agreed that all tiio furls betaveen tbo 
Jumna .and tbo Sutlej sliould be dclia'crcd up 
to the Rritisli ; that nil the troops, except 
those granted to tlie pcrson.aI Iionour of Urn- 
■rncr Sing .and Ruiijoro Sing, should be at 
liberty to enter the Rriti.sb ecra'icc, and that 
tlioso not employed should bo inaintaincd by 
the British goa'crnmcnl, on a specific allow- 
ance, till tlie conclusion of peace ; that Gurli- 
wal should bo forthwith ca'acuated, tbo garrison 
having permission to return to Nopaul by the 
Ivuinaon route, cariying avitii tlicm nil public 
and pria’atc property, including wnrliko stores ; 
Ummor Sing aa-ns to bo permitted to rotiro 
across tlio Kali avitb tbo remaining garrison of j 
Malown, retaining their arms, accoutremonts, | 
baggage, and av.aggons ; Eunjoro Sing, thoi 
comm.andcr of Jyetuck, in tlio same manner, 
avitli two hundred men of that garrison, three 
liuiidrcd unarmed followers, and one gun. All 
pria'ato properly was to bo respected, and 
ciglity-tlirce persons in tbo various garrisons, 
avlio avero related by blood or marriage to 


Uinmcr Sing, avero to retain their anus and 
accoutrements. 

Of tbcFo arrangements ncilbcr parly bad 
much rc.Vion to fee! proud. Tiio Goorklias 
made great sacrifices, and they received great 
indulgence. General Ochtcriony spoke of tlio 
terms granted avitli the modc.sty wbicli usually 
marked bis ofllcial communications ; regarding 
tbe arrangcinent not as posiiia-cly good, but 
as tbo best that could be made under tbo clr- 
cumsbinccs existing. Tlio rainy season avas 
approacliing, and tlie campaign could not haa'o 
liccia prolraclvd inucli longer. During the 
period of inaction it would have been neces- 
sary to maintain cxpcnsia*o cst.ablislimcnts, n 
burdeii wbicli avas aa’ortcd bj* the cona’cntion ; 
and this circumstance, combined with tbo pos- 
session of the strongholds of tbe enemy, suf- 
ficed to ntte.st its expediency. In concluding 
it, ns avcll n.s in all bis inilitnty operations, 
General Oeblcrlony dispksycd sound judgment. 

It will now be iiccc.ssary to return to tbo 
division under General Mnrtindcll. After tbo 
unfortunate termination of tlio double attack 
upon .Tyctuck, that ofTiccr determined to 
attempt nothing farther until the arriv.al of 
ruiuforcements. Tlicso avcrc not granted in 
(ho most gracious manner, and the coniinuni- 
cations nddrc.sscd at Uiis period to General 
Martindell, from tbo department of tbe com- 
roamler-in-cbicf, aa-crc couclicd in the language 
of blame and rcpro.acli. On Gcncml Martin- 
dell inslituting a comparison botaa’cen bis forco 
and ttml of tlio enemy, bo w.ts told tiint 
"billierto it bad not been tbo habit of the 
Company’s ofliccrs to calcuiato wbotlicr they 
bad a numerical superiority to tbo enomj',” 
and tlie inirodiiclion of such a principle av.as 
pronounced to bo " noa'cl, and infallibly dc- 
slructivc to our empire." This lofty language 
is, no doubt, a-cty imposing ; but tbo number 
of an enemy’s forco is, after all, an element 
that mniiot bo excluded from the c.alcuIations 
of a prudent general, and the war avitli the 
Kcpaulcso certainly did not form an c.xcoption 
to the gcncml rule. It may be admitted that 
Gcncml Mnrtindcll was somewhat overanxious 
aa-itb regard to numbers, and it is undeniable 
that British ofTiccrs bad been accustomed to 
gain easy vicloric.s over vastly superior num- 
bers of the feeble troops by avbom they bad 
bcrctoforo been opposed ; but in tbo Goorklias 
they had an enemy surp.vssing in cucrgy,as well 
ns in military skill, any aadth whom they iiad 
previously contended in India, and a corre- 
sponding degree of caution was called for; 
the want of it bad been severely felt in more 
instances than one. The irregular troops, to 
whom so much importance was attached, 
proved very generally worthless. Itb.as been 
seen bow Captain Hearsey’s irregulars behaved 
in ICumnon, and those nttnebed to General 
Martindcll’s division appear to have been little 
better. Intelligence having been received 
thot n reinforcement was on its way to join 
the garrison of Jyetuck, Lieutenant Young 
marched with one thousand fuur hundred 
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irregulars to intercept them. He was joined 
by several hundreds more, forming altogether 
a very considerable force ; it is steted, in one 
report, to have amounted to nearly three 
thousand men, and it certainly very conrader- 
ably exceeded two thousand. A party of 
these being attacked and put to flight, by 
the enemy, the whole body fell under the 
operation of panic, and were completely routed 
by a force which did not exceed five hundred 
fighting men. Such was the value of the 
irregular troops, though commanded by an ex- 
cellent ofScer, whose personal exertions were 
strenuously but 'vainly used to induce them to 
keep their ground against an enemy greatly 
inferior in numbers. 

The defeat materially abated the taste of 
the irregulars for a military life. Many de- 
serted ; many applied for their discharge ; and 
the strength of the corps was reduced from 
between two and three thousand to about 
twelve hundred, exclusive of those on detached 
duty. This defection increased the difficulties 
of General Martindell. He had to contend, 
also, with weather of extreme inclemency, 
which his troops were ill calculated to sup- 
port. He complained heavily of the want of 
correct intelligence, and, oppressed by all 
these difficulties, he signified a wish to be 
relieved from a command which he could no 
longer exercise with pleasure to himself or satis- 
faction to his superiors. This need excite little 
surprise ; General Marley had been unable to 
contend with the difficulties of his situation, 
and General Ochterlony had expressed a diffi- 1 
dence of the adequacy of his own powers to 
meet the exigencies of the mountain war&re. 
But the commander-in-chief was impressed 
with a belief that Jyetnck might be reduced, 
and with the force under General Martindell’s 
command. After a long-continued and some- 
what angry communication of opinion, General 
. Ochterlony was ordered, immediately on the 
•^fall of Malown, to take the command of the 

vision before Jyetnck; but this arrange- 

ont was i-endered unnecessary by the con- 
- -ition concluded with UmmerSing, Jyetuck 
' being one of the fortresses which were by that 
instrument surrendered to the British. 

On the reduction of Almorah the Goorkba 
commander. Bum Sah, expressed a wish to 
become an agent for the restoration of peace, 
and proposed to address letters to Ummer 
Sing Thappaand Eunjore Sing, recommending 
them to withdraw their troops across the 
Kali, preparatory to the commencement of 
negotiations. The propos-al w.as assented to 
by Colonel Nicholls and Mr. Gardner; the 
letters were written and forwarded ; the suc- 
cess of General Ochterlony had, however, pre- 
cluded their necessity. Tb.at addressed to 
Unimcr Sing Tiiappa was received by him .as 
he was on the point of executing the capitu- 
lation ; and though too late to have any effect 
on his decision, it was in time to aiford him an 
apology for the course which he had previously 
delcnnincd to pursue. With true Oriental 
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finesse, he availed himself of its arrival to 
insert an article stating that he had sur- 
rendered at the instance of Bum Sah and the 
other chidfs of Kumaon ; thus throwing on 
them the odium and the danger which he 
apprehended to himself. 

Bum Sah and Ummer Sing belonged to 
opposite factions, and the former had no sooner 
transmitted his recommendation of retreat 
than he became alarmed at the probable con- 
sequences of what he had done. Though 
nearly related to the rajah, who was also much 
attached to him, the influence of his enemies 
preponderated at court. The situation of Bum 
Sah was, therefore, extremely critical ; his 
character was timid and vacillating, and being 
apprehensive that his head would pay the for- 
feit of the discretion which he had exercised, 
he solicited from Colonel Gardner, who had 
accompanied him on his march homeward, 
permission to remain in Humaon till the 
arrival of the communication from Hepanl. 
This could not be permitted ; but Bum Sah 
throwing himself upon the confidence of the 
British officer, declaring that his sole depend- 
ence was upon the government to which that 
gentleman belonged, and imploring at his 
hands counsel and instruction. Colonel Gard- 
ner, after apprizing him that, as a servant of 
the British government^ his authority ex- 
tended no further than to see the terms of the 
convention fulfilled, suggested, as a private 
individual, that he should forthwith take pos- 
session of the province of Bootee, garrison the 
forts and places of strength with troops upon 
whom he could rely, dismissing all the rest, 
and, having established himself there in 
independence, assume a high tone, and insist 
upon the adoption of the measures which 
he thought necessary for the good of his 
country. 

After some deliberation Bum Sah acquiesced, 
and an astrologer having been consulted, a for- 
tunate day was chosen for crossing the river. 
It was clearly for the interest of Bum Sah to 
procure, if possible, the power of negotiating 
with the British government, and it was 
equally to be desired by the latter. The 
general views of Bum Sah and his party were 
far more favourable to the maintenance of 
peace and good understanding than those of 
their opponents ; their hopes of esc<aping the 
probable consequences of their recent conduct 
depended upon their obtaining an ascendaniy 
in the state; that ascendancy, agtiin, being 
dependent upon their pursuing a course of 
policy different from that of the party by 
which they were opposed. _ The govenior- 
general, therefore, was particularly desirous 
th.at the conduct of the negotiation should ho 
placed in the hands of Bum S-ah ; but ns an 
indiscreet publication of such a \rish would 
have frustrated its fulfilment, and probably 
have involved Bum Sah and his partis.ansin 
serious difficulties, the expression of it was 
confided to him alone, accompanied by an 
intimation, that ho might use it in any man- 
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ner likely to promote tho object songbt in 
common by himself and the British govern- 
ment. With regard to the seizure of Dootee, 
Bum Stih vras assured of the support of the 
British government, if, on mature considera- 
tion, he would be satisfied that such a proceeding 
would tend to the promotion of his interest. 

The earl of 'Moira, in his narrative 'of the 
negotiations, seems to have argued the ques- 
tions of the justice and policy of this arrange- 
ment somewhat unnecessarily; there can be 
no doubt as to either with relation to the 
existing state of the circumstances. As the 
course of the negotiations took another turn, 
the perseverance of Bum Sah in the project of 
occupying Bootee might, however, have occa- 
sioned some inconvenience, which Lord Moira 
very properly avowed himself ready to incur 
rather than commit a breach of faith. The 
difficulty, however, was removed by Bum Sah 
subsequently declining the occupation of Boo- 
tee, from apprehensions for the safety of his 
family in Nepatil. 

Whilst these matters were in progress, an 
attempt was made to open a negotiation 
through Gooioo Gujraj Misser. This person 
had already been concerned in negotiations 
with the British government. He had resided 
some time at Benares, and was believed to be 
friendly to the British interests ; he was also 
underkood to entertain a strong personal 
attachment to the rajah of Nepaul, and to be 
anxious to save him from the evils which 
might be apprehended from the protraction of 
the war. Having solicited permission to go 
to the frontier, he placed himself in communi- 
cation with the riijah ; and the result was an 
earnest invitation to proceed to Eatmandoo. 
On the point of his departure the overtures of 
Bum Sah became known to the governor- 
general ; but it not being deemed advisable, on 
that account, to discourage this mission of 
Gujraj Misser, he was permitted to proceed 
without interruption. 

He returned with a p-aper under the rajah’s 
red seal, empowering him to bring to an 
adjustment all matters in dififerenco between 
the two states, and declaring that whatever 
he engagedfor should be confirmed ; he brought, 
also, letters from the rajah to the governor- 
general and to Colonel Bradshaw. The powers 
with which Gujraj Misser was invested ap- 
pe.arcd sufficiently ample, but his language, as 
well .as that of the letters, was vague and 
indefinite. He declared that he had no in- 
structions to propose anytliing, but that the 
rajah relied on the generosity of the British 
government. The wisdom of negotiating with 
a person whose commission appeared thus un- 
satisfactory may, perhaps, be doubted ; but 
the goa'omor-general determined upon the 
.attempt, and instructions were forwarded to 
Colonel Bradsb.aw for his guidance. On 
recehang them. Colonel Bradshaw proceeded 
to open the subject of compensation for the 
c.vpcnses of the war : and h.aving intimated in 
general terms the c.vtcnt of the demand on 


this ground, he was informed hy Gujraj Misser 
that he had no authority to make such sacri- 
fices, and that they were not contemplated 
by any party at ll^tmandoo. The attempt 
to treat avas consequently suspended; but 
Gujraj Misser remained in Colonel Brad^aw’s 
camp. 

Negotiations were now resumed with Bum 
Sah and his brother, Roodber Beer Sah, hut 
with the same success which had attended the 
proceedings with Gujraj Misser. The result 
of these endeavours was little calculated to 
invite a perseverance in them.. In eveiy in- 
stance the conduct of the enemy was marked 
by that evasion and duplicity which so emi- 
nently distinguish Nepaulese diplom.acy. The 
governor-general, however, was weary of the 
war, and not without cause ; another effort to 
restore the relations of peace was, therefore, 
resolved on. Availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded of communicating with the 
rajah, hy addressing a letter in reply to that 
transmitted from him to the governor-general 
by Gujraj Misser, the earl of Moira deter- 
mined to honour it with an answer. This 
communication differed little in substance 
fi'om those made to the rajah at an earlier 
period. Its transmission to Eatmandoo was 
intrusted to Gujraj Misser, who was apprized 
of its contents, and upon whose mind Colonel 
Bradshaw was instructed to impress the fear- 
ful consequences which must ensue to the 
Goorkba state if the communication were dis- 
regarded. The result was an enlargement of 
the Gooroo’s powers and a renewal of the 
negotiation with him; which, after several 
fruitless conferences, ended, like the former, 
in an avow.il, on the part of the Goorkha 
agent, that he bad no authority to make such 
sacrifices of territory as the British minister 
required. 

The governor-general’s disappointment at 
the miscarriage of this attempt appe.ars to 
have been extreme, and to hiive rendered 
him inaccessible to every other feeling. He 
ascribed the failure, in a great degree, to a 
deficiency of address on the part of the British 
agent, and .an inattention to the spirit and 
principles of his instructions. There seems, 
however, little ground for such an imputation. 
The universal character of Goorkha diplomacy 
is quite sufficient to account for the miscar- 
ri.'ige of the negotiation, and may supersede 
the necessity of seeking for any other cause ; 
nor is the failure of Colonel Bradshaw more 
remarkable than that of others, who also 
failed under simil.ar circumsUances. 

His lordship was, in truth, at this time 
suffering great mortification. On arriving in 
India, be appears to have pictured to himself 
a career of extraordinary brillLancy. Its com- 
mencement was shadowed by clouds which he 
h.ad not anticip.ated. Bis.appointed, in agreat 
degree, in the result of the Nep.auleso cam- 
]>aign, fresh disappointment awaited him in 
the failure of the negotiations ; and this seems 
to ba%’c given rise to ebullitions of ill-temper 
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iiol wnrrnnfcd by nny llilnp llmt Iinr! orctirrcfl, 
Jjord Jloim, however, Imvinp convinced him- 
pcif llmt ft want of franknc"? wnn the ;;rcftt 
iin|icdinient to ]icnce, determined to ruinovo 
it l>3’ ft difltinct nnd oxfdioil communiention 
of the termn to ■which lie wnn ready to n^rce. 
A project of n trenty wnn ttrepnrcd, nnd 
tmimmittcd to Colonel DradPlmw, toifelher 
with the draft of n note, to Iw plfjned hy the 
Dritish agent, nnd delivered, with the former 
dncuincnt, to Gojraj Mirner. To nld the rflcct 
of thcKO proccedingn. Lord Moira, who appeani 
to Imvo thought extremely well of his own 
]iower)t of pcrstiiudon nnd conciliation, fld* 
dressed nnothcr loiter to the Itajnh ofNepatil. 
Tlic lono of the letter was romcwhnt auhdiied 
from llmt of former onc«, nnd the condition# 
«il tho iwoposcd treaty somewhat relaxed in 
i.tvour of tho Nepaulcsc. Altogether, the 
confidenco of the governor-general seem# to 
have boon greatly shaken ; nnd the experleneo 
of one campaign had disposed him to inako 
some ancririccH to avoid another. 

Tlio proceedings .which Imvo just been re- 
lated wore widely different from those which 
might have been expected, nnd indicate n re- 
mnrknblu change ot puqmso in tho course of 
ft few weeks. On tlie Clh of Anguiit, the 
governor-general, in ft despatch addressed to 
the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
declared bis intention not to make nny attempt 
to renew negotiations, nnd Ids determination 
that nny fresh overtures for that purpose 
sliould coroo from tho enemy. On tho 23rd 
of September wo find him instrncting his 
ngent to rc-open n negotiation, which was 
suspended, though not absolutely temdnntcd ; 
for Gujmj Slisser had proposed to refer the 
question of territorial cession to Kntmandoo, 
and promised an answer in twenty-one days ; 
but so impatient bad tbo governor-general 
become for a conclusion of bostilitics, that ho 
could not prevail upon Idmsolf to wait the 
result of tho rcfcrcnco to Katroandoo, but 
voluntarily mado an offor of concessions, whidi 
previous tone Lad given tho onemy no 
ju to oxpcct. Tho answer did not arrive 
'n the stipulated time, and when tho 
project was communicated to the Goorkba 
. negotiators, they declared, os they had pre- 
viously declared with regard, to former pro- 
posals, that to assent to such terms w.as beyond 
their power. Tlie frankness of tho governor- 
general succeeded no better than tho reserve 
of Colonel BradshViw: tho Goorkba agents 
again made tlioir favourite oiTer of a reference 
to their court, promising, on this occ.asioii, 
an answer in fifteen days, and apologizing for 
the delay in answering tho former reference. 
Before the expination of the fifteen days .an 
-.ansaverto the first reference arrived, couched 
in the most vague nnd indefinite langu.ago (the 
unvarying style of Nepaulcse state papers), 
nnd referring to more detailed advices to 
follow. The period fixed foran answer to the 
second reference expired, nnd none w.as re- 
ceived. At tho solicitation of Gujrnj Misser, 


C'olnnr! IJr.adiihaw ron't-ntrd |o w.ait n few 
d.ays longrr. An nimwor nt length nrrivr'l, 
but It wn# n'-ither favourable nor rxplidl ; the 
(Joorklm m-gotiatorii weni not rmpfi'«-«rcd to 
•iign a trc.aty on tlie Icnn# pro;mi-»). A 
furtlivr delay requetled iiy tlmm w.m refii«'^l 
!iy the Tlriti»li agi'iit. and the fJoorkha dipio- 
imatiif# then d-parted, exprrei'mg n lieltcf 
that they rhould return in n few day# nnlbo- 
rired to fxecntn the trc-aM'. 

The nr>xi"ty for |H-.ace f-'lt l<y tlie gowmor- 
genrml ftmount>'d nlriio-it to wt.akn*":#, nnd 
permi-'iion w.a« c-mveyrd to Colonel Braddt.aw 
to make still fiittlier rrlaxalion# in hi# terim, 
if tho Goorklia negotiators should Tttiirn. 
Blit tho permlrdnn wa# unnw.#i.ary : nt the 
explr.alion of n month Giijmj .Mliiier re- 
appeared, ftllegiiig that he bad licen d- talr.cd 
nt Kntmandoo by illne»#. Tiii# inigiit lie true ; 
but n far more probald" retire for lit# d-ten- 
lion may be found in the r.tniivle# of con- 
tending jiartie# at llie Ooorfch.a court. Tlw 
negolmtion wa# f<)rttiv.'!tli rrjumed, nnd, niter 
some delay, n treaty aval signed, conriponding 
entirely avilli the project dt-livcrwl on the part 
of the Brili-'lt government. 

By till# trc.aty it awa# stipulated tliat tho 
Ibajali of Nepaul slieuld renounce nil claim to 
tbe lands wbieh bad been the. subject of dis- 
pute, nnd should furtlicr c«le tho whole of 
the low-lands between tho rivem Kali nnd 
BapU, thono hetween the Hapti nnd the 
Gnnduck, avith tho exception of Boolwul 
Khass, tho5o_ iMstwcen tho Onmluck and tho 
Koosi, in which the authority of tiie Briti'h 
government had been introduced or w.as in 
the course of introdnclion, nnd those liotwcen 
tho Mitchio and the Teistnh, together with 
nil tho territories avithin tho hills caslwaral 
of tho Milcliic, including tlie fort nnd lands 
at Nnggreo, tho Pass of Nnggarcolo, lending 
from Momng into the liills, nnd the territory 
lying between tliat pass nnd Nnggrce. The 
cliicflains who?e intcrc.#ts avould suffer by 
these cessions avero to bo rcinuncmtcil by 
pensions to tlio aggregate amount of two lacs 
of rupees ; tlio cliicfs to bo named nnd the 
proportions fixed by tlio Nepaulcse goa-cm- 
mciit. By other nrticlcs the Itajnh of Ncp.atil 
was bound not to interfere witli tlio countries 
■west of tbo Kali ; not to disturb the Itajnh 
of Sikhini in Ids possessions, but, in tbo 
event of nny diifurcuccs arising avith that 
prince, to submit tlicm to tlie arbitration of 
tho British goa’crnmciit, and abide by its 
award ; nnd not to take into bis sendee nny 
subject of .any Bnrope.an or American state 
avithout tbo consent of tho British govem- 
incnt. To secure and improve the relations 
of nmity, accredited ministers from each state 
were to reside nt tlio court of tlio other. 

The trent3" was ratified ns soon ns receia’ed 
at Port William, and this event was distin- 
gaiished by some very remarkable circum- 
stances. At the very moment of ratific.atlon, 
tbo British authorities prepared to make tho 
concessions which they had previously con- 
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properly find plnce : in n, work of n iiinri' 
goncrtil olmrnolcr, only tho iiioro proiuliicnl 
ovontR enn lu) nolicod. 

Tho K.ijiili of lliolliiif,', in iho iidnnd of 
Jlnlli, mid tho Ilnjnh of Hold, in tlml of 
ColchoR, hnviiif; ninnifuKted ho.itilo ili!<]ionitionK 
townrdB Iho Hritinh ('overnineiil, nn nxpf 
dition for their correollon wnit dciipntched 
from ,Tavn, nndor tho comiimnd of Miijor* 
('onornl Kightingnll, who hud Miccccded 
Goiiornl Gillespie. At.lk'illi tho tronp>i occn- 
pind, without difficnlty, tho capUM of the 
ofl'ending rnjnh, nnd tills slop wnn followed 
by his immedinto Kubinissinn, ns well ns that 
of Bovcrnl of IiIb npighhonni. j\t lloni severer 
Inhonrs nwnited the liritiKh force. On nrriviitg 
hofnro tho iiinco, enrly in Jiiiip, 18M, Geiteml 
Kightingnll nddressed n letter to thn mj.nli, 
reciting tho wrongs of tho Ilritinh gororninent 
nnd dcinnnding ropnrnlion. An ntiswer wns 
required within n Hpecified time, nnd iiotio 
being returned, tho column which hnd been 
previously formed for nttnnk wns put in inntinn. 
Tho town nnd pninco worn n'^sniled, nnd within 
nn hour carried in tho inosl gniinnt ntyle, 
though not without loss, Tlio rnjnh with 
diniculty effected his esenpe, nttended by n 
few followerfl. Ilia |).slnco w.ss dcstroycil, 
licing deliberntoly set on fire after tho capture 
of tho place — nn net of violenco which, not 
being dictated by necessity nor cnlciilntod to 
ndvnncQ tho legitimnto objects of tho oxpc> 
dition, it Booms not cany to defend. Ulti* 
iiintuly tho rnjnh wna doposed. Tiiough the 
nttnek on lloni wns tho most ntrlhing nnd 
iniportnnt ovont that occurred in Celebes 
il^iring tho timo thnt the English wore in 
■ ..‘.an of Jnva, nnd has, for that rc.saon, 

■ aloctcd for ospocinl notice, it must not 
.v' thnt, with this exception, the 
I rcinnincd in n state of pcnco : it wns 
othenviso. To Cnptnin Phillips, of tho 

■itdrns native infnntiy, nnd Alnjor D. II. 
■ D.alton, of tho Bengal light infantry volun* 
tcors, to whom tho charge of tho British 
interest in tho island wns succc.ssivoly allotted, 
nnd to tho few troojis placed under their com* 
innnd, tho period wns one of nlmost unre- 
initting anxiety, labour, and privnlion. All 
these, together with tho blood and treasure 
expended in tho capture of tho Dutch settle* 
nionts, wore ultiinntcly thrown away. By tlio 
.arr.sugciuents consequent on the general imci* 
ficntion of Europe these sottlemcnts were 
restored — nn additional illustration of thnt 
levity nnd disregard to consequences which 
seem to bo inhoront in BritiRh diplomacy. 
Tlio raaintcnnnco of Java and its dopendoncios 
was necessary to tho safety nnd integrity of 
our enstorn empire, nnd they ought nover to 
have been surrondcred. 

In another sotUomont acquired from the 
Dutch, ^ tho Eiidish, in 1815, beenmo involved 
in hostilities. Eor about ton years tho king’s 
govoiTimont in Ooylon had permitted tho 
crimes of tho usurping ruler of Candy to 
remain unrequited and oven unnoticed. Bomo 
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iiov.' oiilrngfii, perpc-lratcd by bis rervanti on 
Itritinh milijrcts, at length roi)s'*il the long* 
niuiiibeiitig feeling of iialieiiai honour; and 
happily thn di'’coiit('iit of the principal mihjccta 
of Iho C.andinn piince at this period had 
nltaincd a height, which p'-cined to warrant 
relinncp upon Ihi-ir ncqiiie'C'-iici In the ncce»- 
r.ary iiiMMires for dive •ting tho tyiaiit of tho 
imwcrwliicb h” ought never to h.avo poaiosicd. 
Thn fcelin;; was not iiii'iplar»*(l. A British 
force oiiteri'd th«* Candian dominliins, and 
proceeded, alinnat without reFitlant**, to 
orcu|>y thrin. Tlio king w.on made pritancr 
nnd rIepo'iMl, nnd in the palnr.-' of tl.mdy, on 
tho 2nd of March, 1815, Sir Ch.arle,i Brown* 
rigg, tho British gnvetnor nnd cornniandf r*in* 
chief, met in roleiiiii confereiico Iho adipiM, 
deiKi-ativc'i, and powerful men of tl.-o c-iiintry, 
for tho purjio'i> of laying U-foro them the 
jilnn upon wiiieh it was prnpon d to settle tho 
government. By this it was drcl.arcil tli.at 
the doniinion of the Caiidi.aii (iniviiices wan 
vc-ted ill tho Biivercign of the Briti'h empire, 
to bo oxcrcbed throiigli tho govrnior or li>3u* 
tenant-governiir of t^cylon for the lirite b*3iiig. 
'llie race of the dejmsed king were for ever 
oxcluiled from tiie tiirone, and their cl.aim and 
title pruiiouiicrd to Ik< aholishcd and cxlin* 
giiislied. All males hcloiigiiig to the family, 
or pretending to lieloiig to it, were declared 
enemies of llie new government, nnd were 
prohibited, under tlie iiennltien of martial law, 
from enleriiifc the Caniliati provinccB without 
written pemiisfiion. ’niim the British nutho* 
rityhccnniocst.abli.shcd throughout the wholo 
of tho i.slaml of Ceylon. 

Irfito in tho same year a considerable force, 
under tlio cominam! of Colonel Hast, w.an 
dc.spntclicd from Bomb.ay into Cutch. Tliis 
movement was occasioned by tlio depredations 
committed by the Foujdar of Wagur, a di.strict 
subject to tlio Rao of Ciitcli, on the sidijccts of 
soino of the allic.s of tlic Company's govern- 
ment. An atrocious attempt to destroy tho 
British force by poisoning tlio wells was liap- 
|>ily detected nnd defeated. Colonel East bad 
intended to ndvnncc directly ui>on Bhooj, but 
this discovery induced Iiiin to clinngo his 
course and attack tlio fort of Auj.ar, which ho 
aaptured. Tills success led to the conclu.sion 
of n treaty, by which tho fori of Anj.ar, to- 
gether with certain vilLigos, wns surren- 
dered to the British govcrnmoiit, nnd the 
Rao agreed to a scries of ncccss.ary mc.asurc.s 
for tho supprc.ssion of tlio dopred.atioii8 
which lind called tho British troops into his 
domiiiioiiB. 

There wore olhor occurrences contompor.ary 
witii the Kcp.aul war wliicli deserve, and 
must receive, ample notice ; but they -were so 
intimately couiicclcd with nn important series 
of events, hereafter to bo related, that their 
proper place will bo in a subsequent chapter : 
the present iiin}* close with a imiTntivo of a 
serious insurrection at B.arciliy, in the north- 
western provinces, which, from i-c.asons which 
arill nppoar in tho course of tho rcl.atioii, de- 
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commmi fttnl nilnnfrcrfiim ^rr•)r to imj.jt/iJ- Ui%l 
iiu'ii’ii rftligimid ci|>iiii(inv rti rrlsn liisln ti.Oo' 
t’nce oviT thf’lr ncllono. If, i)ttf'i!'ttin\!rljf, 
tliry Mi> t<in (ificit uiiftV.'iUldt; fi>f 
Ix'j'otiil di)iil)l timt tIl^y nn- fmiKd 
clltc'Icnl for r>vil, 

Aiiintijr hiicli ft pi‘n|itA, rir'itlirr llio JUStisU 
}:ovcrimn;nt nor nny rr>;Miftr }:uvrrn(!i<'nt 
bo juintil.ir. A f’W vrftra oiily bad rJapj-d 
iiinco lMi< country Imdb-rn «rj<Arft*,«-il frnin tin- 
doniinion of < tmb', ono of tlio woral pivoniril 
nlftloii in tbc worlii. I to somlii'lara bad 
nccuatoinrd to cxprcl-oi ft tlrojr" of povfrr 
avlilcli, iiiidor tlio UritMi Kovrrnm'Oit, it wn" 
found ni'ccprftty to contnal b;^" isidiirctififr all 
claf.-'icn to tbo oporntloii of lixcd law. 'nd« 
\vn« rppftnlcd na nn iiintiirfrftblo jrritv.anco by 
tjio r.cinindnm, nnd tlioUKb llio condition^ of 
tiio n'otii Wftji decidedly Inipnived, tbo fr-'llnj; 
oflinbitunl doiiondenctMiiHin Undr tddcf tenaim 
ntronj^, Ibnt it was diflicuU cither to sbnko it, 
or to cxcilcftcounU'ractlnK fcelinp ftnioiif* tbo 
people in favour of tlndr own Tijjlils, 'fids 
ntftlo of things is dejilctcd by Mr. Strnebey 
with *01110 force, llo rays, “ Deprive the 
rj’ota of ft ncceiisary of life, nnd they rit rilent ; 
nobody cares for tliciii, nnd they cannot Indp 
tliciiiruivcs. But tnlso from their chief ^Ihe 
nianagcnicnt of tho police, which he exercised 
only to oppress them ; restrain him from dis- 
turbing tho pcaco of tho country, nnd lie will 
pruvnil upon them to talco up arms in Ids 
cause, nnd contend in a hopeless, desperate 
ontorpriro against nil the powers of govern- 
ment, civil nnd military, aucli nro our sub- 
jects : they resist authority >vithout prutcnce 
of right or hope of success." 

Tho upper classes disliked the regular ad- 
ministration of law, nnd when tho cause of 
>tlicir dislike is traced, it will incrc.aso the sur- 
' ,1.... felt at their having been able to induce 

L inferior classes to support them. Acconl- 

ig to Mr. Strnchey, when n native of rank 
.was asked what part of tho established system 
W’.as obnoxious to liini, ho would answer, 
" Tliat which reduces mo to a level with my 
domestics nnd labourers.” By tho same nii- 
thorily it is stated, that "a man of high c.astc 
and wealth, conceiving that he possesses su- 
perior rights nnd privileges, thinks liiiusclf 
disgraced by being called into court on any occa- 
sion.” Such a man wns averse to being c.'ca- 
inincd publicly ns a witness. "Is my testi- 
mony,” said he, "rated no higher than that of 
my servants and coolies, .and nm I to stand on nn 
cqn.ality with them, and reply ns a criminnl to 
their petty complaints for nn assault ornbusivo 
language ?" Tlio dissatisfaction, thcroforo, 
originated in that which has generally been 
esteemed tho perfection nnd gloiy of law — its 
impnrti.ality and non-respect bir persons. 

Some nuxiliniy grounds of complaint were 
resorted to, ns is usual in such cases, nnd tho 
never-failing ones of tho expense nnd delay of 
judicial proceedings were not forgotten. Upon 
this part of tho subject tho observations of 
Mr^^lraolioy appear very just. "Supposing 
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ft,” f.wt, "t'< b'l trtirt that <•»;;« nil*. 
tit ft c: -b r-TjU ni* I-" 

r!.ar,;--it ti> ihr r-.-r #y«l/Ta ai 

its t"'«t rh-.rr'.'l-’f !»*.!<• marl*. I-^t f,-.*, t’:n 
t.fp-.'-iil b*- r-inif arc! .ft sV-t*- <-f thli'^v o-'Vit 

liii-'Wti l,<‘fi', Vfbs'O ac'l r»- 

|.»-<ll!l.-«», I. -it v.'ith slut whS'it r*"ft.alfily did 
lirfrl-.f.rrmii!, th , of:" in r-bt!;?! tl-rff W3.« r--> 
all pi |rt g-"! ; wliffr tb" Iffn-ort'-ftt, 
duly <'f idj'iri' » an l {'nnidi- 

liu;cfii(i*-» itji'-n tb'- tyranny acd ra- 

prirm of ft ri T'-nti'' •'.Hi.-rr, wli-> rilb^f 
di-rr;.;Bfd'‘d tb'’ duty, of by r^ffiip'.b'n and 

abti'ft iiiftdn it ft s iufco (if i-.ndf!.'* 

Til" vii'Kv (if Mr, K*.rar!i<-y orr, to ft c-rtaJn 
rxl«‘iii, cniifirm'-d by tbr rrf..if{. of th" com- 
liil«itiin"nt ftppi.'ifttcl to Inqtiirr int.T lb" di«- 
turli-atiC'-* at Jtarrilly, in I'llfl, Thny rrprr- 
»«iiil otir rmirt^ of jiutlcri to li" viewed as a 
grirvnnee by Ibn upper cbitir*, nnd not n<i a 
blredng by the lower. With rejfanl to tbo 
inajorily of lbi> bitter, tbo eommi.ieinnen add, 
that the rxpens" of our court-t rendered them 
scarcely nccc.“iiblo, nml tbeir (bd.iy ne.irly 
nsclcw, Tlilii ch-irge, bowever, liad bren an- 
swered by ftiiticiptinn by Mr. Stracb*-}'. 

Upon the whole, the trufb will be found to 
Ixf, tliat lliero was romo rmall sb.iro of griov- 
anco nnd a very birge amount of di'icontent 
— that discontent arising from the liwleei 
propensities of tbo people geiierativ, from tbo 
mortified nmldtion of tho upper clan'iei, am! 
tho niiscmblo poverty of the lower. l’n’vion«ly 
to its cession to tho Brili.nh, the country h.i<l, 
hy misgovcnimcnt, been redtiecd to a stalo 
nlmosl of dc.solation ; nnd though it hn>l sub- 
sequently improved, yet it must !>e remem- 
bered, that fourteen years i.s but a short jieriod 
for rai.'^ing a country from ruin. Tlio misery 
of tlio people nnd the turbulence of their 
lenders were elements fearfully ad.iptcd to 
co.ilcsco in tho production of an explosion. 
The privations nnd suHorings of tlio lower 
classes wore borne by them with .sullen indif- 
ference, if not with p.iticnco, and littio d.inger 
to tbo state might have arisen from tliis 
source; but the people of Tkobilcniid were 
nclnntcd by a fanatical all.ichmcnt to their 
chiefs, which indneed tliem to follow wlicrever 
their superior would lend them. Their fidelity 
wn.stbo effect of mcro Imbit ; btititafTonlcdtho 
chiefs a powerful instmincnt for thwarting nnd 
annoying tho government, whenever their 
caprice or calculation led tlicm to employ it, 
Tho country wns projwrcd for change of any 
sort, nnd by applying a very small portion of 
the principlo of fermentation, the ontiro mass 
might be put in motioii. 

In the district of Bareilly this wns found in 
the nltcmpt to introduce some iiolico regu- 
lations, wliich had been carried into cfTcct 
without difliculty through the greater part of 
tho territories subjeot to tho presidency of 
Bengal. These arrangements, liowcver, in- 
volved ccrt.iin fiscal changes, which were 
eagerly seized at Bareilly as a ground for dis- 
satisfaction nnd resistance. A new tax is not 
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a very popular thing anywhere : in India the 
amount of reluctance which most men feel at 
parting with their money is inereased by the 
rooted aversion to change. In the East the 
land has been regarded as the legitimate object 
of taxation, but any thing resembling a personal 
tax has always been regarded by the people 
of India with great dislike, and the attempt 
to levy an impost of sueh a nature has 
generally been unsuccessful, often dangerous. 
There was, in the present instance, some en- 
couragement to resistance afforded by the I 
success which bad attended earlier experi-l 
ments in the art of notation : a police tax 
and a house tax, previously imposed, had both 
been surrendered to popular disapprobation, 
and the people were, it appears, sufficiently 
versed in philosophy to expect the recurrence { 
of similar effects from the operation of similar 
causes. 

A sort of police establishment had previously 
existed, the expense of which was defrayed by 
voluntary contributions. The persons re- 
tained on this service received generally the 
allowance of one rupee per month, and in no 
case more than two. The number of these 
well-paid supporters of the social system was 
determined by the amount of contributions 
which could be obtained from any particular 
street or portion of a street ; and in making 
the new arrangements, the ^vernment con- 
sulted the Indian love of unchanging con- 
tinuity, by making the assessment with 
reference to the number of chokeedais formerly 
retained by voluntary contributions. As, 
however, the new chokeedars were to have a 
salary of three rupees per month, the amount 
of contribution was increased, as well as its 
character changed from a voluntary to a com- 
pulsory payment. 

The wish of government, of course, was to 
carry its olject quietly and securely, and the 
magistrate appears to have been desirous, in 
this respect, of forwarding the 'dews of his 
superiors ; but no one acquainted with Indian 
affairs can be ignorant how frequently the 
good intentions of the European authorities 
have been frustrated by the perverseness or 
treachery of native servants ; and a fresh 
example was here afforded. 

A native officer, called the kotwal, to whom 
fell the duty of collecting the assessment, dis- 
charged his duty in a manner the most over- 
bearing and offensive. The official insolence 
of a functionary of humble rank, and of very 
low origin, could not fail to provoke the 
higher classes of a people like those of 
Bohilcund. It was said, moreover, that the 
kotwal had demanded in some instances rates 
far exceeding those which his authority war- 
ranted him to receive. It was currently re- 
ported, also, that he connived at the first 
indications of tumult, and even assisted in the 
councils which led to them ; th-it, like many 
patriots everywhere, and all disturbers in the 
East, he had a nice perception of the propriety 
of an alliance between the public good and his 


o-wn private interest ; that he caused a com- 
munication to be made to the shopkeepers, 
that if they would raise a sum of money for his 
benefit, the tax should.be relinqitished ; that, 
in consequence, a douceur of four .thousand 
rupees was tendered, and that the con- 
sideration for this fee afforded by the kotwal 
was, his advice to the subscribers to pursue a 
plan which had been tried in other places, 
that 'bf deserting their houses and encamping 
round the magistrate’s residence. 

What effect might have been produced by 
the presence of a larger number of the Com- 
pany’s European servants, it is impossible to 
conjecture ; but it happened, at the period of 
the insurrection, that few were in the town. 
The senior and third judges of the court of 
appeal were absent on circuit ; the fourth, 
judge had proceeded to Benares, and the 
collector of the revenue was engaged in the 
interior of the district ; the entire weight of 
responsibility, therefore, rested on the nia^s- 
trate. 

Among those who played the most con- 
spicuous parts in the drama acted at Bareilly 
was Mooftee Mahomed Ewery, a person of 
great influence among the Mahometans. His 
first public appearance on the scene was on 
the 27th of March, when he became the chan- 
nel of transmitting to the magistrate a petition 
alleged to emanate from the inhabitants at 
large. The petition was confined to generali- 
ties. The exactions and extortions which were 
believed to have been committed in e&rrying 
the new measure into operation were not even 
noticed. The tax was simply denounced as 
a public grievance, and the same tone was 
preserved in numerous placards published in 
the town. The resistance to the tax was one 
of those movements not altogether unknown 
in more western countries, but little expected 
in the East. A common spirit pervaded the 
whole people. As in similar movements in 
countries boasting a higher degree of know- 
ledge and civilization, the larger portion of 
those engaged knew not why they resisted ; it 
was sufficient for them that their neighbours 
set the example. Every man was ready to 
I submit, if submission became general ; but 
every man was determined to resist so long as 
I resistance was the fashion. They were em- 
1 barked in a common struggle, for a common 
object ; and though the sense of individual 
grievance might refresh the energy of some, it 
was the force of habit and association which 
gave to their opposition coherence and steadi- 
ness. 

The period of the presentation of the peti- 
tion was marked by a tumultuous assemblage 
of the people, in consequence of which some 
of the parties engaged in it were apprehended ; 
but it Wtis not until the 16th of April that the 
insurrection assumed the formidable character 
which it ultimately bore. On that day the 
kotwalee peons were aetively engaged in en- 
forcing the levy of thechokeedaree assessmen t, 
and in the course of their progress they bi^o 
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forcibly into the house of a woman, for the! 
purpose of distraining property, to realize] 
her proportion of the assessment. A scuffle' 
ensued, in which the owner of the house was 
wounded : Ihis was a fortunate circumstance 
for the cause of the opposers of the tax. The 
suffering female was a martyr in the cause of 
the people, and was treated with all the 
honours due to such a character. She was' 
placed upon a bed, and carried to the mooftee ; | 
the mooftee advised the hearers to take her to 
the magistrate, which they did, and the magis- j 
trate referred the woman for redress to the 
Adawlut. This advice was as little .acceptable 
to the people as might he expected. Dis- 
appointed in obtaining summary justice, the 
procession returned to the mooftee and de- 
clared the result of their application. If the 
conduct of the magistrate was marked by 
indifference, that of the mooftee was certainly 
characterized by an ample degree of warmth. 
The story of the populace not only roused his 
indignation and awoke all the energy of his 
patriotism, but, according to bis own repre- 
sentation, excited his personal fears. On hear- 
ing the relation of what had passed before the 
magistrate, he exclaimed that, if such were 
that functionary’s justice, no person’s life or 
honour was safe within the town, and that, 
therefore, it was high time for him to leave it. 
It is not likely that the mooftee then felt any 
apprehension for his personal safety ; but a 
circumstance which occurred immediately after- 
-wards might perhaps give rise to a feeling 
which previously he thought it expedient to 
simulate. The continuance of the tumult 
necessarily called for the interposition of the 
magistrate. He proceeded in person, 'with a 
lieutenant and a party of sepoys, for the 
purpose of putting an end to the tumult and 
’'spersing the mob. The mooftee had quitted 
house, either under the influence of the 
pressions which be had avowed or from 
np other cause, and the fact of his meeting 
- 'the magistrate with an armed force was cal- 
culated to strengthen any fears he might 
previously have entertained, or to excite ap- 
prehension if it had not before existed. 
Conscious of the part he had acted, he might 
not unnaturally suppose that the magistrate 
meditated bis arrest. It is true that the force 
'was small, but it was sufficient for this purpose, 
and consequently not to be despised. 

In cases of petty riot the sight of troops 
generally operates as a complete sedative ; in 
the instance before ns this was not the case. 
The government force, being assailed by the 
mob and by the servants of the mooftee, was 
compelled to act in its own defence. It. has 
been questioned whether the attacks were 
made in a serious spirit of resistance, or whether 
they were only intended to facilitate the escape 
of the mooftee. Whatever the motive, the 
result was lamentable, for several of the 
rioters were killed. Among those who fell 
were two persons connected with the moof- 
tec. This sacrifice of human life was ren- 
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dered unavoidable by the proceedings of the 
insurgents,- and neither the magistrate nor 
the militaty can be blamed for it. It was, 
however, little calculated to calm the irrita- 
tion which existed, or to render the new levy 
popular. The life of man, indeed, is not highly 
estimated in the East, and the people of 
Rohilcund were by no means remarkable for 
tenderness with regard to it. But it must 
be remembered, that two of the slain were 
adherents of the mooftee — this was a heinous 
scandal ; but what was still worse, it unfortu- 
nately happened that, in the confusion, the 
eyebrow of the mooftee himself received the 
indignity of a scratch. This outrage was 
more than Mahometan patience could bear, 
i Sacrilege appe.ared to be added to exaction, 
and tbe enthusiasm of the votaries of the 
prophet was raised to boiling heat. The old 
tale — threfidbare and ridiculous as it was — of 
the intention of the British to force Christianity 
I on India, was revived ; and since fanaticism 
sees all that it chooses to see, and nothing 
besides, it need not be doubted that the 
charge was believed.' The never extinguished 
hope of once more beholding the standard of 
I the prophet wave in triumph over every spot 
formerly subjected to Mahometan rule, re- 
'vived, as it never fails to revive, whenever cir- 
cumstances present the slightest symptoms of 
encouragement. The object was no longer 
resistance to an unpopular tax, nor conten- 
tion for a civil right; the dispute had assumed 
the lofty character and the deadly hue of a 
religious quarrel. The faith was in d.anger, 
and all good Mussulmans were bound to de- 
fend it, 

Tbe mooftee, notwithstanding the accident 
to his eyebrow, effected his escape ; and his 
subsequent conduct was well calculated to 
keep alive the flinatical spirit of the people. He 
repaired to a mosque on the skirts of the 
town, and hoisted tbe green or holy flag, 'with 
the declared view of assembling his friends 
and followers to protect him from the pre- 
sumed violence of the magistate. This w.as 
obviously a course which the European authori- 
ties could not view without apprehension, 
nor pass over -without precaution ; and on the 
morning after the mooftee had taken his post 
at the mosque, a detachment of two com- 
panies of sepoys, with a brigade of six- 
pounders, was placed immediate^ in front of 
him. 

The mooftee was not idle in his retirement, 
and he showed himself no unworthy follower 
of the prophet, who claimed the right to pro- 
pagate his religion by the sword. He appears 
to have forwarded communications to the prin- 
cipal Mussulman towns in Bobilcund, calling 
on the followers of Mahomet to stand forth in 
defence of their insulted reli^on. The greater 
part of them, like the actors in another reli- 
gious tumult, “ knew not wherefore they were 
brought together ; ” but as the craftsmen were 
not the less ready on that account -to cry 
" Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! ” so the 
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The compltcaled dranto vrhicli is .ilwot to open 
requires that attention should be carried back 
to a period antecedent to the occnnence of 
some of the events wliieh fomicil the subject 
of the last chapter. AMicn Lord Jtoira under- 
took the reins of govcmmcnl in India, the 
cicmcnbi of comniotion were almost every- j 
where prepared, and some favourahlo oppor- 
tunity, or casual act of provocatiou, was only ' 
wanting to call them into operation. Among 
the causes which were likely to didurb the 
peace of the country were certain dificrenccs 
between the pcishwa and tlic gnicowar, for 
the settlement of which the former prince 
manifested a most extraordinary anxiety. 
This, however, was in perfect correspondence 
•with the usu.al practices of native courts, of 
taking advantage of any change in the British 
government to press, "with unwonted earnest- 
ness and pertinacity, every cl.aim which they 
possess, or pretend to possess, cither upon 
that government or upon the states under its 
protection. 

The discussions between the peishwa and 
the guicowar arose partly out of the former 
'onnection between those princes ; and the 
Iritisb government, by the treaties concluded 
both, was bound to arbitrate upon their 
claims. A further ground of dispute was 
furnished by the circumstances of Ahmed.abad. 
This district was divided between the peishwa 
and the gnico-war ; the fonner prince had 
granted a lease of his sh.are to the latter, and 
arrangements had been made, under the 
s.anction and influence of the British govern- 
ment; calculated to promote the advancement 
of the country in prosperity and happiness. 
The snccess of those arrangements was, how- 
ever, endangered by a desire expressed by 
the peishwa to resume bis portion of the 
territory. This was a result alike to be de- 
precated by the gnicowar, the British govern- 
menti and tlie inhabitants of the district in 
question ; and it bec.ame necessary that endea- 
vours should be made to avert it. With these 
questions were nuxed up others, connected 
with the peishwa’s interest in Katly war ; and 
altogether, the disputes were involved in much 
intricacy, while the objects to which they 
related were of great delicacy and importance. 

Although the British government possessed 


the power of arbitration, it was obviously 
desirable that tliis authority shonlJ not be 
exercised except in case of al>soIote necessity ; 
and that, bcfTC calling it into operation, 
every opportunity should bo nlTordcd to the 
native powers of rctlling their diflercnccs by 
negotiation l>otwecn themselves Some at- 
tempts to c-fleet this object were made by the 
gnicowars vakeel at Poona, bat they were 
counteracted by the intriguw of a person 
named Trimbnckjee Bainglia, who cnjoyeil 
the conGdcnce of the Pci-hwa, and had a 
person.al interest in the determination of one 
of the questions at issue, — the resumption of 
the pclshwa’s direct anthorily in Ahrocdakad. 

Trimbnckjee B.-vinglia wa.s”one of those in- 
triguing and fortnnato adventurers naturally 
I generated in the atmosphere of a despotic 
j court. His origin was low, and his earliest 
i employment under the peishwa ■was that of a 
i menial servant. Ills disposition, however, 
led him to w.atch for opporlnniUc.s of raising 
his fortune, and he found them. On some 
occasions the me.ans fell in his way of render- 
ing services desired by his ro.aster, and he was 
not slow to improve the advantages he thus 
gained. He rose rapidly in Lis sovereign’s 
favour, and so successfully advanced his own 
influence, that at length, tbongh tlie oiScc of 
first minister was nominally held by another, 
all substantial power •was actually in the 
bauds of Trimbnckjee D.ainglLa. The British 
resident at Poona at this time was the 
Hononrablc Hountstnart Elphinstonc. Ho 
formed .and expressed a most unfavourable 
opinion of this man, and the progress of 
events proved that it was just 

The efforts of the gnicowar’s agent at 
Poona to effect an amicable arrangement 
being constantly frustrated by the machina- 
tions of the peishwa’s unprincipled favourite, 
it was deemed advisable to make a change in 
the person by whom the negotiation was to 
be conducted. Gungadhur Shastiy, the gnico- 
war’s principal minister, was a man of extra- 
ordinary talent and judgment. The services 
which he had rendered to the gnicowar state 
were pre-eminent. He Lad laboured strenu- 
ously to eradicate abuse from every p.art of 
the government and to his exertions the 
rescue of the state from bankruptcy and rain 
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w.'is mainly attributable. The talents, rank, 
and character of this individual seemed to 
.point him out as the fittest person to conduct 
the negotiations with the peishwa, and by 
the advice of Captain Camac, who discerned 
and duly appreciated his merits, he was nomi- 
nated to the performance of that duty. 

His appointment was regarded by the pre- 

v. ailing party at Poona with dislike and appre- ; 
hcnsion, and, previously to his arrival, some 
frivolous objections were raised by the peishwa 
to receiving him. These were removed by 
the British resident, and Gungadhur Shastry 
proceeded to the seat of his mission. Here 
intrigue and connter.aotion awaited his pro- 
ceedings. A servant of a former dewan of 
the Guicowar government, named Bundojee, 
was engaged in active attempts to frustrate 
the shastry’s endeavours: he had frequent 
interviews with the minister, and even went 
so far as to produce a letter, purporting to be 
from Eutteh Sing, the ruler of the Guicowar 
state, disavowing the mission. These pro- 
ceedings, being communicated to Captain 
Camac, were by him laid before Futteh Sing. 
The Guicowar prince explicitly and entirely 
disavowed them, and, in proof of his sincerity, 
intreated that an application might be made 
by the resident at Poona for the surrender of 
the person of the individual who had thus 
abused his name. The application, however, 

w. as not made; the principal reason for re- 
fraining being the difficulty of adducing suffi- 
cient evidence to justify such a demand. 

Another active agent of intrigue was Bhug- 
wunt Row Guicowar, a relation of the sove- 
reign whom Gung.adhur Shastry represented. 
He had visited the pcishwa’s territories under 
pretence of a pilgrimage, and, being there, 
sought an interview with the sovereign, on the 
ground of being the bearer of letters td him. 
Against this the British resident remonstrated, 
and at length obtained a promise from the 
peishwa, that he would not see Bhugwunt 
Row without a previous communication of his 
intention. 

The designs of this promoter of intrigue 
and division had been penetrated by Captain 
Ciirnac, who forthwith was commissioned by 
Futteh Sing Guicowar to request that the 
British government would take effectual 
means of averting the mischievous conse- 
quences to be apprehended. In the mean 
time, however, the peishwa had violated the 
pi'omise which he had given to the British 
resident, by receiving Bhugwunt Row at a 
very full durbar, in the presence of the accre- 
dited ministers of the Guicowar. This breach 
of his word he endeavoured to excuse by 
alleging that the appearance of Bhugwunt 
Row at durbar had not been sanctioned by 
him ; the habitual conduct and feelings of the 
peishwa, however, render it almost certain 
that this statement was false. 

With the view of testing the sincerity of 
the Guicowar prince, and at the same time 
of enabling the British resident at Poona 


to encounter with better effect the mass of 
intrigue with which he was surrounded. 
Captain Camac had been instructed to com- 
municate to Futteh Sing the facts reported 
from Poona by the resident, and to submit 
to his highness the propriety of meeting the 
proceedings, in which his name had been 
surreptitiously used, by a disclaimer, fi-amed 
in such a formal and authoritative manner 
that it could be officially used at the durbar 
of Poona. Some reluctance was at first 
manifested to this ; but the objections of the 
prince were ultimately overcome by the 
address of the resident : the required docu- 
ment was given, and forwarded by the Bombay 
government to Poona. . 

Gungadhur Shastry had hitherto received 
few marks of favour from the peishwa or his 
minister, and his endeavours to arrange the 
matters in dispute had been abortive. The 
peishwa refused to renew the lease of Ahmed- 
abad — on this point he was explicit : on others, 
every sort of evasion, chicanery, and delay 
was employed to postpone the conclusion of 
the negotiation. Gungadhur Shastiy was at 
length about to take his departure from Poona, 
relinquishing to the British government the 
task which he had laboured assiduously, but 
vainly, to perform, when a sudden change 
took place in the conduct of the peishwa and 
his minister, which induced him to suspend 
the execution of his intention. Both the 
master and the servant began to make an 
ostentatious display of kindly feelings towards 
the shastry, and to appear anxious to atone 
for their former hostility by the most extra- 
ordinary marks of esteem and confidence. 
Prospects of a settlement of the disputed 
questions, upon terms consistent with the 
interest of the Guicowar, were held out, and 
the greatest apparent cordiality was established 
between the shastry and his former enemy, 
Trimbuckjee. As a crowning mark of the 
peishwa’s favour, he actually proposed a mar- 
riage between a female of his own family and 
the shastry’s son, and preparations were made 
for its celebration. 

The peishwa and his minister proceeded on 
a pilgrimage to Nassuck, and the shastiy 
accompanied them. Daring the journey, re- 
ports that the shastry had been seized by 
Trimbuckjee were extensively circulated at 
Poona. They were disbelieved by the British 
resident; but so much pains were taken to 
convince him that they had no foundation, as 
to excite in his mind considerable surprise. 
It has been stated that, at the period when 
Gungadhur Shastry and Trimbuckjee were* 
associated on friendly terms, the latter avowed 
to the former that, before their reconciliation, 
he had been engaged in plans for his assassina- 
tion. This avowal seems scarcely credible, 
and if made, it is not easily to be traced to 
any rational motive. If intended as a parade 
of entire confidence, it was certainly a muinsy 
expedient, and would seem quite as likely to 
put the shastry on his guard as to •«*>">•'. - 
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bis dependence on the good faith of one who 
did not hesitate to acknowledge having enter- 
tained such abominable designs. 

The shasti 7 , though he had formerly felt 
some apprehensions of treachery and violence, 
appears to have been divested, by the smooth- 
ness of the minister, of every relic of such 
feelings: they were again, indeed, roused, but 
it was when too late. Another devotional 
journey was proposed, and the shastry invited 
to accompany the peishwa and^the minister to 
Punderpore. On this occasion, the shastry’s 
colleague, Bappoo Mryaul, a man of wary and 
circumspect character, was not permitted to 
accompany him, and his exclusion was attri- 
buted to the influence of Trimbuckjee. At 
his desire, also, the shastry consented to leave 
most of his attendants at Poona. 

The visit to Punderpore took place in July, 
1815. On the 14th of that month the shastry 
went to an entertainment; on his return he 
complained of fever, and desired that if any 
persons came to request his presence at the 
temple, they might be told that he was iU. 
In about half an hour after his return, a mes- 
senger from Trimbuckjee came to request him 
to join that person in his devotions ; but was 
told that the shastry was unwell, and would 
not go out. A second messenger arrived, 
shortly after, to acquaint the shastry that the 
peishwa was to go to the temple the next 
morning, and that he ought to take advantage 
of the interval and attend prayers ; but not to 
bring many attendants with him. He still 
declined. Soon after the receipt of the second 
message, two of his friends left him and pro- 
ceeded to the great temple. Here they met 
Trimbuckjee, who lamented the refusal of the 
shastry to come to prayers, and entreated 
them to use their influence to change his 
' determination. One of them returned, and 
■- i the shastry what had occurred; but he 
, • pleaded illness as a reason for non-com- 
jdiance. Reflecting, however, that his refusal 
to join in the devotions of the temple, after 
these various messages, might appear strange 
in the eyes of Trimbuckjee, he at length 
agreed to go. 

As he passed along, one of his attendants 
he.ard a man in the crowd ask, "Which is the 
shastry?” and another reply, "He who wears 
the necklace;” but not thinking the inquiry 
of any importance, he paid no attention either 
to the person asking the question or to him 
who made the answer. The shastry entered 
the temple, performed his devotions, and after 
remaining a few minutes in conversation with 
Trimbuckjee Dainglia, rctuimed towards the 
house which he occupied. He advanced but 
a short distance from the temple, when three 
men cainerunning behind him, and, as if clear- 
ing the road for some person of distinction, 
calling ont, “Make way ! makewayl” Their 
left hands were folded up in cloths, and each 
of them, in his right hand, boro what seemed 
to be a twisted cloth, such oa appears to be 
commonly used for striking persons in a crow'd 


to make them stand aside. One of them struck 
the shastiy a violent blow with the cloth, and 
it was then discovered that he had a sword in 
his hand ; another seized him by the hair and 
threw him down; and, whilst in the act of 
falling, a third ruffian cut him on the bead. 
Three of the shastiy’s attendants remained 
with their master; but two more assassins 
rushing from the front, the whole of them were 
wounded and disabled. The rest of the 
shastry’s friends and followers, who do not 
appear to have been blest with any large share 
of personal intrepidity, ran away, leaving him 
in the hands of his murderers. Being thus 
at liberty to complete their bloody work, they 
mangled the unhappy man in a dreadful man- 
ner, and then departed ; one of them exclaim- 
ing, in the Mahratta language, “We have 
now finished him.” 

Three of the shastry’s people bad remained 
at the temple, in attendance upon one of his 
suite. As they approached the spot where 
the murder had been committed, they saw five 
men, with naked sword^ running towards the 
temple. This alarmed them, but not being 
aware of what had happened, they made their 
way ns quietly as possible to the shastry’s 
house; not finding him there, they returned 
to the road, where they discovered his body 
cut to pieces. 

The British resident had accompanied the 
peishwa to Hassuck, but, understanding that 
his attendance at Punderpore would not be 
acceptable, he had, on the departure of the 
devotees for that place, proceeded to Ellora. 
There he learned the horrible events which 
had marked the devotional expedition of the 
peishwa, to whom be forthwith communicated 
his intention of immediately returning to 
Poona, calling on him, at the same time, to 
toke measures for discovering and brining to 
justice the murderers of the shastry. Captain 
Pottinger, the assistant, who bad been left at 
Poona, was instructed to provide for the safety 
of the surviving parties connected with the 
Baroda mission ; and, in case of necessity, be 
was to invite them to encamp in the neigh- 
bourhood of the British residency. 

The demands of Mr. Elphinstone were un- 
heeded ; and the representations of the sbastiy’s 
followers, of course, met with no better success. 
The day after the murder some of the shastty’s - 
attendants waited on Trimbuckjee, and urged 
that it behoved him, alike as the friend of the 
deceased and minister of the peishwa, to insti- 
tute an active inquiry. He received them 
with great civility, but s.aid that he had- no 
clue to guide him in tracing the criminals, 
and that the shastry was wrong to venture 
abroad without fifty or a hundred attendants. 
It was answered, that the sh.astiy considered 
himself among friends; that it was not usual 
to bring many people on such occasions; and, 
with regard to the want of marks by which to 
trace the perpetrators of the crime, they 
observed, that the assassins wore the dress of 
the Carnatic, and tliat Trimbuckjee well know 
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who were the ehnstiy’s enemies. To this the 
minister replied bj an appeiil to thiit power 
whose agency is so universally recognized in 
the east. He asked, "How could I avert 
what fate has. decreed 1” And, having thus 
removed the transaction beyond the sphere of 
hum.m responsibility, he consoled the sh.astry’s 
followers by assuring them that, now their 
protector was gone, they must depend upon 
themselves; graciously adding, however, that 
he would do what he could for them. On the 
following day the shastry’s followers obtained 
permission to return to Foona; but it was 
intimated to them, that they need not trouble 
themselves to attend any more, either upon 
Trimbuckjee or the peishwa. 

Although the remonstrances of the British 
resident did not produce any serious investiga- 
tion into the circumstances of the mnrder, 
they were sufBcientto induce Trimbuckjee and 
his sovereign to bike extraordinary measures 
for their own safety. Before the murder, 
indeed, the peishwa had adopted some unusual 
precautions. New troops were raised, addi- 
tional guards were posted round his house, 
.and, contrary to his usual practice, his pro- 
gress was attended by a large body of .armed 
men. After the murder these prec.au{ions 
were redoubled. 

The peishwa returned to Foona, but his 
entry was marked by symptoms of anxiety and 
fear. His approach was not preceded by any 
notice: -he arrived in a close p.alanquln, and 
was not met by any of his chiefs. The day of 
his arrival was a great festival, on which thou- 
sands of Brahmins were accustomed to attend, 
to receive his alms. He never before failed to 
be present at the dispensation; but, on this 
occasion, he did not appear. At night strong 
guards were posted, not only at the palace, 
but at the house of Trimbuckjee. Subse- 
quently, the levies of new troops, and the 
concentration of nuiibiiy force in the vicinity 
of Foona, continued; and eveiy movement 
manifested distrust and alarm. 

Soon after the peishwa’s return, the British 
resident requested an audience ; this, on va- 
rious pretexts, was evaded. After much dif- 
ficulty, Mr. Elphinstone succeeded in convey- 
ing to the peishwa a paper, containing a 
direct charge against Trimbuckjee, aud de- 
manding his arrest, as well as that of Bhug- 
wuntEow and Bundojee, the two peieons who 
had so anxiously endeavoured to undermine 
and counteract the labours of Gungadhur 
Shastiy. In this paper, the resident, after 
stating the anxiety he had felt for an inter- 
view, expressed his suiprise that no inquiry 
had been made into the circumstances of the 
shastiy’s assassination. The peishwa’s pride 
and feelings were, however, respected, by 
averting the imputation of neglect and guilt 
from him, and casting it upon those whose 
duty it was to have informed his highness of 
the facts ; a duty which, it was assumed, they j 
li.ad omitted to perform ; and to this omission 
w.as attributed the forbe.arance of the prince | 


from those mciisures which were necessary to 
uphold the character of his government, and 
which, the resident took for granted, were in 
accordance not less with his inclinations than 
with his duty. The peishwa was informed 
that the public voice had been unanimous in 
accusing Trimbuckjee as the instigator of the 
crime ; the facts of the murder, and of the 
minister’s conduct after its perpetration, were 
recxipituhated ; the necessity of the arrest of 
Trimbuckjee, in order that witnesses might 
not be deterred from coming forward by the 
terror of bis power and influence, was urged ; 
and the paper terminated by distinctly ap- 
prizing the peishwa, that all communication 
with the British government must be sus- 
pended until its demand upon this point 
should be satisfied. 

The peishwa now felt that, to preserve ap- 
peitrances, it was necessary to do something ; 
but appearance being his only object, he re- 
solved that it should be as little as possible. A 
day or two after the deliveiy of the paper, the 
resident received a message, assuring him that 
it had been perused with the fullest attention, 
and that the peishwa had taken certain pro- 
ceedings in consequence. These steps were, 
however, very unsatisfactory. The two minor 
agents, Bhugwunt Bow and Bundojee, had 
been placed under restraint, but the grand 
conspirator, Trimbuckjee, remained at Targe, 
and had actually the custody of his alleged 
coadjutors in crime ; the guards placed over 
their houses belonged to Trimbuckjee. Fur- 
ther evidence was afibrded of the insincere and 
deceptive character of these proceedings, by 
the fact of an interview having taken place 
between Trimbuckjee and Bundojee on the 
preceding night. 

The charge against Trimbuckjee could not 
be altogether passed over in the peishwa’s 
message : but nothing explicit was stated with 
regard to it ; an explanation being promised 
through a certain native agent of the British 
residency, whom the minister requested to be 
sent to him. This agent was incapacitated by 
age and infirmities, and another was con- 
sequently sent. To him a long message was 
delivered, compounded of profesrions of at- 
tachment to the British government, and a 
denial of the guilt of 'Trimbuckjee ; the latter 
being accompanied by an ufiier to arrest him 
immediately, if his guilt were proved (which, 
while he remained at large, was obviously 
next to impossible) ; and a promise to consider 
the establishment of the truth of his ha'ring 
sent invitations to the shastiy to come to the 
temple with a few attendants, as snfSdent 
evidence of guilt. To this Mr. Elphinstone 
replied, by repeating that he was prepared to 
make good Ms charges ; by reiterating his call 
for the arrest of Trimbuclgee ; and by warn- 
ing the peishwa of the danger in which he 
placed his alliance with the British govern- 
ment, by a perseverance in the course which 
he had hitherto adopted. 

The grounds of suspicion against Trim- 
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The conditions attempted to be forced on ristics of our nature, YTL'icb have sometimes 
the resident were of course rejected, and an shed a deceptive gloiy over actions of great 
unqualified surrender of Trimbuckjee to the atrocity, and averted from their perpetrators 
British government insisted on ; but a private the penalty of unmitigated disgnst. No 
intimation was conveyed to the acting minister redeeming virtue marked the character of 
of the peishwa that, after the prisoner was in the Pindarrie. Even animal courage, often 
British custody, no further inquiry would the sole ennobling quality of his profession, 
take place. The propriety of this promise he possessed not. The Pindarrie marched, 
seems open to question. It had the appear- or rather darted, upon his victims with .a 
ance of a relaxation in the terms which the rapidity certainly never equalled by any 
British resident had laid down, arid to which he regular force ; but, unfortunately for the 
professedtenaciously to .adhere. If the British romantic colouring of his character, he mani- 
government, satisfied with the possession of fested equal or even greater .alacrity in fiight. 
the person of Trimbuckjee, were willing to No troops in the history of the world ever 
forego inquiry ; still it could scarcely be pru- displayed such proficiency in the art of run- 
dent to bind itself to this course by a promise, ning away ; and to this, their strong point. 
Passing over this error, the conduct of the they invariably resorted if attacked. “ They 
resident was most firm and judicious. He (avoid fighting,” said one who had carefully 
continued to enforce the claims of the British istudied their character and habits, "for they 
government to the custody of Trimbuckjee, come to plunder, not to fight.” Other com- 
and the fears of the peishwa at length yielded batants seek to overcome their adversary ; 
what the sense of justice would never have ex- the Pindarries were only anxious to get out 
torted from him. The prisoner was removed of his way. Call these persons freebooters, 
from Wassuntghur to Poona, and there deli- banditti, or by any name to which the e.^ is 
vered over to a detachment of British troops j accustomed, and the mystery which has been 
from thence he was conducted to Bombay, attached to them vanishes. They were meau 
with Bhugwunt Row and Bundojee, who were and cowardly thieves, engendered by a vicious 
to be given up to the Guicowar government, and diseased state of society. To repress 
On his arrival, Trimbuckjee w.as placed in them was a duty imperative upon the British 
strict confinement in the fort of Tannah. government, and it was no less so to take 
Mention has been incidentally made of per- effectual measures to guard against a new 
sons called Pindarries, occasionally found in race of robbers being called forth in their 
the service of belligerent chiefs ; and, as they place. 

are now about to occupy a more important The etymology of the term Pindame has 
place in the field of Indian politics than has given rise to much and fruitless discussion. 

[ hitherto been assigned to them, it becomes By some it has been traced to an ancient 
necessary to make some reference to their Hindee word, meaning ‘plunder;’ and if this 
character and origin. In every country, at be not a just derivation, it is at least a very 
whatever point of civilization it may have appropriate one. The first mention of these 
arrived, some are found who, impelled either persons in history has been sometimes said to 
by want or depravity, seek a subsistence from occur in the latter part of the seventeenth 
sources less painful and leas honoursible tb.an century ; at others, in the beginning of the 
Labour. In every country, at some period |of eighteenth ; a point of little moment, since it 
its history, a vast number of persons have relates merely to a name, as it cannot be 
supported themselves by open plunder — ^have doubted that India contained within its ample 
followed no other occupation, and have not boundaries a very plentiful supply of robbers, 
even pretended to follow any other. The time even at periods much earlier than either of the 
during which this state of things prevails may dates which have been mentioned, 
be longer or shorter, and its duration will be The native princes of India have never been 
determined by a great variety of circumstances; veiy scrupulous as to the means of accom- 
but, in a certoin stage of society, it will as in- plisbing their purposes, and though not only 
' evitobly occur ns storms or earthquakes under bighfeeling, but even sound policy, would have 
certain conditions of the natural elements. A led to the rejection of the services of the 
great deal of wonder has been spent upon the Pindarries, they were, in various instances, 
cbar.acter and conduct of the Findarries: there retained by what were regarded as regular 
seems, however, little ground for any veiy governments. The services which they ren- 
copious display of such a feeling, and a large dered were aU of one description — they 
portion of it is probably to be ascribed to the consisted in crippling the enemy of their 
unusual name by which these adventurers are employers b^ plundering his baggage or his 
described. convoys — driving off cattle from the vicinity 

Tliey were in truth, except on account of of his camp, and desolating the country from 
their numbers, a very contemptible set of which his supplies were to be drawn. The 
miscreants. Active and enterprising almost terms upon which their assistance w.as afforded 
beyond belief, and wicked to the full me.asure are not so easily ascertainable. It is probable 
which the most ardent lover of horror can that they varied ; perhaps they were rarely 
desire, their adventures and their crimes were fixed with much precision, and it may be 
undignified by any of those nobler charactc- safely believed that the mc<asurc of riud.arrie 
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remuiicnvtion was decided by llio degree of at the distance of twenty-five years, Sir Jolm 
ability to acquire and to retain. Jn some Malcolm represents liliopal ns not then rc- 
cases a trifling sum might bo allowed by tbo covered from tlio cflccts of their visitation, 
government under which they served for each Their zeal .and cfiicicucy, however, met with a 
horseman employed, but plunder invariably most ungrateful return. The rajah of Kng- 
formed the chief, if not the solo, source of {Kiro, though glad of an opportunity of 
their reward. But whatever the eng.agomcnts inflicting a vital injury upon an onomy, w.ss 
between the Findarrics and tho governments too conscientious to nllow such unprincipled 
by whom they were ret.aincd, it is stated, on persons as tlio Findarrics to retain tho fruits 
competent authority, that they wore obsorved of their labours. On tho return of theso 
with just such a measure of good faith as faithful instrnmonts of his will to his c.apitn1, 
might have been expected. It was not un> ho very unceremoniously surrounded their 
common, according to Captain Sydenham, for c.-imp, plundered them of all tho movables of 
the Find.arriea to rob tho government wliich which they had plundered tho tinh.appy inha- 
they served ; " and, on tho other hand,” ho bitants of Bliopal, and seized Burmn, ono 
adds, “the government seldom loses an oppor- of their chiefs : Hcr.a, tho other commander, 
tunity of extorting from them money under fled. 

false pretences.” This is precisely the stato A noted Ic.ador among tho Findarrics w.as 
of things which those acquainted with tho Kurroom IChan. Ho was, at ono period, an 
cb.artvctor of the Findarrics and their masters humblo follower of Bumin and Hem, w’ith a 
would have anticipated. force of five or six hundred men. On tho 

These mawaudors received especial marlcs of approhension of Burrun, he fled from Nagporo 
favour and encouragement from Holkar and and joined Dowliit Bow Scindin, who w.as then 
Scindia. Holkar bestowed upon ono of their prcp.aring to attack the nizam. In tho c.am- 
chiefs a golden flag. This gave tho Findarrics p.aign which followed ho gained an immense 
a sort of r.ank among the Mahratlas, but booty, and his ospcricnco at Nagporc warned 
effected no change in their habits or character, him to t.ako caro of it. To secure this end, a 
Gurdee Khan, the fortunate receiver of this retreat appeared to him advisable : ho, ac* 
distinction, remained daring bis life atLached cordingly, abandoned Scindin’s army in tho 
to the armies of his patron : and notwith- Decc.an, and wont to central India, to offer 
standing the command subsequently passed his sorvices to Jeswunt Bow Holkar. This 
fiem his family, that body of Findarrics princo showed no reluctance to receive and 
continued taithml to Holkar. But, though employ tho fugitive: but tho mind of tho 
entertained and encouraged, they were re- latter was still unc.asy on account of his much- 
g.arded with contempt. Community of feeling valued wc.alth ; and not fooling it quite safe 
and of purpose did not secure tho respect of in the custody of Jeswunt Bow, ho at onco 
the Mabrattas for those who were but one withdrew his followers and himself, and 
grade below themselves in tho moral scale, opened a double ncgoti.ation with his former 
The Findarrics always encamped apart from m^tcr ScindKa, and with Ameer Kh.an, whoso 
the rest of the army, and their chiefs were character was about on a level with his own 
never allowed to sit in tho presence of the in point of respectability, while his pl.acc in 
'.^prince. society was littlo less questionable. Both 

\ A younger brother of Gurdee Khan, named negotiations succeeded. Ameer Khan offered 
V Bay Khan, attached himself to tho him an asylum, and when that adventurer 
'Orvice of Scindia. He left two sons, Hera was afterwards engaged in hostilities with 
. '' and Burrun, each of whom attained ns much Scindia, Kurreem Khan repaid tho kindness 
celebrity as can be supposed to surround the by making himself master of certain districts 
character of a robber diieftnin. Quitting the at the expense of his benefactor, and obtaining 
service of Scindia, these adventurous persons a confirmation of his possession of them from 
proceeded to Malwa, and, having encamped Scindia. By that princo Kurreem Khan was 
at Bemhah, with about five thousand fol- created a nawiib, .and his ambition was 
lowers, they made an overture to the govern- further gratified by a marriage with a lady • 
ment of Bhopal to invade and lay waste the of rank. 

territories of Hagpore, with which state it The contemporaneous absence of Scindia and 
was at war. The offer was declined, an act of Holkar tempted this indefatigable person to 
forbe.'uance which has been ascribed to fear, make farther additions to his territory. Ho 
Nothing disheartened by the refusal, the now evidently contemplated the establish- 
-Findarrio leaders proceeded to Nagpore, where ment of a regular state, and the jealous of 
they were gnacionsly received. Their visit Scindia was excited. Scindin .advanced from 
wiss a matter of business. Their offer, to his capital, with the full determination of 
accommod.ate the state of Bhopal by the destroying a man who was becoming far too 
, plunder of Nagpore, having been rejected, fonnid.able for a dependant, but he was with- 
they now made to Nagpore a like tender of held by policy from resorting to force, 
their services for ravaging Bhop.al. They Kurreem Khan, being invited to attend him, 
found the ruler of Nagpore nothing loath ; proceeded with a degree of ostentatious 
• .and, being able_ and experienced workmen, splendour scarcely inferior to that of tho 
they executed his order so effectually, that, chief to. whom he professed allegionce. On 
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Enrieein. These were long resisted by Scin- 
dia ; but a door was at last opened for the 
exercise of his clement^, by an appeal to one 
of the passions most predominant in the heart 
of an Eastern potentate. Six lacs of rnpecs 
to the sovereign was regarded as a tempting 
ofiFer, and the proposed distiibntion of one lac 
more among the ofBcers of the court, by whom 
the treaty was negotiated, bad a vast effect in 
facilitating their perception, both of the ad* 
vantages of the plan to the interests of their 
master, and of the claims of Kurrcem to the 
indnlgence which he sought. Security was 
given for the payment of these snms, and the 
prisoner was released. His former keepers 
were, however, not quite satisfied of the safety 
of the experiment, and ende.avours were made 
to conciliate him by the accnmuhation of 
presents and marks of honour. But Knrreem 
had bitter experience of the value of such 
blandishments. He determined, therefore, 
to trust to his own resources, and assembling 
his Pindarries from every quarter, he was soon 
in possession of territories more extensive than 
he had enjoyed before his misfortune. 

Under these circumstances he was joined by 
another Pindarrie chief, named Cheetoo, who, 
itis said, had in early life been much indebted 
to him. This man was considered one of the 
ablest of the Pindarrie leaders, and hisjnnction 
with Hurreem was therefore regarded with 
apprehension. It was, however, of brief 
duration. The excesses which revenge led 
Xurreem to perpetrate in the territories of 
Scin^ caused that prince bitterly to repent 
the bargain which his avarice had led him to 
conclude; and he reived to make every eSbrt 
to annihilate the power of Knrreem. In this 
labonr he found a willing ally in the faithful 
Cheetoo, whose obligations to Huireem ofiered 
no obstacle to his engaging in the destruction 
' his fiiend and patron, ^e result was, that 
I ’b camp was attacked and dispersed, 

: himself obliged to seek safety in flight. 

~ now sought the protection of Ameer 
and this worthy person, under pre- 
tence of recommending him to the good graces 
of Toolsee Bhye, the profligate favourite of 
JeswnntBow Holkar, transferred him to the 
care of Ghuflbor Ehan, a near relation of 
Ameer Khan, and lus r^resentative and 
creature at the court of Holkar. By him 
Kurreem was placed under restraint. This 
durance lasted three years, during which his 
followers were actively and vigorously occu- 
pied. At last he eflectM his escape, and joined 
his adherents at Bemiah, encouraged to take 
this E^, it has been said, by the overtures of 
Sdndia to forgive the past and provide for 
the future. A man rarely needs much encou- 
ragement to escape &om captivify, if he 
thinks theolject can be efiected; and Kurreem 
could hardly attach much value to the pro- 
mises of Sdndia. He did, however, escape, 
and prepared to act under Scindia’s c^ers. 

Cheetoo, who has already been honourably 
mentioned, first as the flien^ and, secondly. 
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as the betrayer of Kurreem, profited ly the 
captivity of the Latter so far as to gain the 
rank of chief leader among the Pindarries. 
The value ofthin distinction may Ire differently 
estimated by different minds ; but whatever 
it might be, Cheetoo sought and obtained it. 
He fixed his abode amid the hills and forests 
situated between the north bank of the Ker- 
bndda and the Tindhya mountains. His 
cantonments were near the village of Nimar, 
and he resided either there or at Sattrass. 
During the latter part of his career he seldom 
m.ade long excursions, but his troops were 
dispersed on duty at various points, and 
patrolled the country in every direction. He 
acknowledge a sort of allegiance to Scindia; 
but this did not restrain his followers from 
occasiomtl inroads upon the territories of that 
prince, as evidences of their independence and 
impartiality. 

Movements were sometimes made, with the 
osten.rible purjiOse of putting the marauders 
down, but nothing was efiected. A treaty 
was at length entered into, by which the 
Pindarries agreed to exempt the territories of 
Scindia from plunder, on condition of his 
bestowing on them certain lands. There 
were, however, some difiicnlties in the way 
of carrying this treaty into effect. Some of 
the lands conveyed belonged not to Sdndia, 
bnt to other states, and though he luid not the 
smallest olgection to bestowing on the Pin- 
darries the property of Holkar and the 
peishwa, it was not perfectly convenient to 
assume the power of making such donations. 
The alleged necesrity, however, of protecting 
his territories finally led him to comply. 
Snnnnds were granted to difierent chiefs, and 
Cheetoo received five districts. Here agmn 
was a foundation laid for the conversion of a 
robber confederacy into a regular state. 

Such were the characters of some of the 
leaders of the Pindarrie hordes ; and though 
it would be unjust to say that they were 
much worse than those of most of their neigh- 
bonis, the unsettled and predatory habits of 
their followers rendered it impossible for them 
to be recognized by any European govern- 
ment which had the slightest value for its 
reputation. 

The settlements of these persons being to 
the north of the Kerbudda, their practice was 
to cross the river as soon as it was fordable, 
generally in November, and indiscriminately 
plunder friends and foes. Before the year 
1S12, though they continually visited the 
company’s allies, they respects the British 
dominions. Subsequently, the latter partook 
of their viritations, and shared in all the 
horrors with which their progress was attended. 

The Pindarries were not comp<sed of any 
peculiar people or tribe, but of a variety— -of 
the refuse of all tribes, denomination^ and 
creeds. The ancestors of their chiefs are re- 
garded as of Fatan extraction ; their followers 
were a motley multitude, brought t<^ether by 
the common impnise of necesrity. '* Every 
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the men gave themselves up to amusomentj of 
which intoxication constituted a considci-ahlc 
portion. The remainder was worthy of the 
association in which it was found. This lasted 
until the produce of the expedition was ex- 
hausted, and it became neccssaiy to seek in 
fresh outrages renewed means of gratification. 
Thus passed the life of the Findarrio robber, 
in an alternation of brutal exertion and sensual 
abandonment. 

The marquis of Hastings, at an early period 
of his government, manifested n desire to put 
an end to the ravages of these marauders ; but 
it was deemed fitting to refrain from any 
oflTensivc operations until the receipt of orders 
from home. 'During the season of 1816-17, 
however, the ravages cf the Pindarties ex- 
tended over a wider expanse of territory than 
had ever before been attempted. But these 
enlarged operations were not carried on 
without considerable checks. On the 25th of 
December, 1816, Major Lushington, who was 
at Freputwarree, with the 4th Madras native 
cavalry, received intelligence that a party of 
these plunderers had entered the peishu-a’s 
ten-itories by the Wauklee pass, and were 
engaged in plundering to the south-east of 
Foona. The news arrived at ten o’clock at 
night, and three hours afterwards, the regi- 
ment, with two galloper guns, moved in 
the direction in which the plunderers were 
reputed to be employed. The carriages of 
both guns broke down, and they were conse- 
quently left on the road, the regiment pur- 
suing its way to Sogaum, where they arrived 
at seven o’clock on the morning of the 26th, 
having marched a distance of twenty-two 
miles. Here they learned that a large body 
of Pindarries had, on the preceding day, 
attacked the place, but, being beaten off, had 
moved in an easterly direction. Leaving at 
Sogaum the sick, recruits, heavy baggage, 
and camp-followers. Major Lushington, with 
three hundred and fifty men, again marched, 
after a pause of only half an hour, and at 
noon, having performed a farther ^stance of 
twenty miles, arrived at Eame. At this place 
he found that the Pindarries had halted on 
the prerious night : they had departed at day- 
-break ; had occupied the morning in firing 
and plundering several villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, and it was bdieved that they were 
then at no great distance. The short space 
of three-quarters of an hour was allotted for 
refreshment, on the erq>iration of which the 
.indefatigable band resumed its march in the 
direction' which it was understood the Fin- 
' dairies had taken. At Fepree, seven miles 
from Same, Major Lushington learned with 
much satisfaction, that his labours and those 
of his men were likely to be soon rewarded by 
■a sight of the enemy; it being stated that 
their whole body were halted at Cowah, about 
-three miles further, for the purpose of taldng 
•a meal. He imme^ately pushed forward at 
a brisk pace, and on ascending a rising ground 
beheld those of whom he was in sear^ busily 
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occupied in cooking and Citting. ' Tlio surprise 
was complete, and the success proportionate. 
Tlic Pindarries were mounted and in flight 
with their usual celerity; but it happened 
that the ground was favourable for pursuit, 
which was kept up by various parties for 
scvcml miles. Tlio killed and wounded of 
the enemy were estimated at between seven 
and eight hundred, .and m.iny who escaped 
without personal injury were incapacitiited 
from further pursuing their avocation ly the 
loss of their horses. C.aptain Thomas Darke, 
a valuable officer of the regiment engaged in 
this gallant service, fell by the thrust of a 
spear soon after the commencement of tho 
pursuit, and this was the only cisualty which 
the English had to lament. Hot a m.m 
besides was either killed or wounded. The 
distanco traversed by hlajor Lushington and 
his regiment, including the m.irch, the pursuit, 
and the return to Cowah, w-is about seventy 
miles, and ibis was performed in seventeen 
hours.^tho whole affair being over by px 
o’clock on the evening of the day on which 
tho troops had taken their departure from 
Freputwarree. 

About the same time a party which had 
proceeded to ravage Ganjam, was dispersed 
with heavy loss by Lieutenant Borthwick. 
The fugitives sulisequently suffered severely 
from falling in with a parfy of British troops 
under Captain J. Ciinlfield, by whom about 
four hundred were killed ; the English losing 
only one man. The discomfiture would have 
been more complete had not the progress of 
the British party been impeded by two deep 
nullahs, and the pursuit abruptly terminated 
by the arrival of night. Another large body 
of Findarries was surprised about thii^ miles 
west of Bidur, by a light force detachra from 
Hyderabad under Major M'Dowall, the ap- 
proach of which was so sudden that the infan- 
try were close upon the tents of the chiefs 
before they were discovered, and soaredy a 
man of the party was mounted when the first 
volley was fired. The surprised party of 
course fled, and the gre.ater part of their 
horses and booty was abandoned. 

At the close of the year 1816, it was the 
unanimous opinion of the governor-general 
and members of council that the adoption of 
vigorous measures for the early suppression of 
the Findarries had become an indispensable 
obligation of public duty. But it was a ques- 
tion whether the attempt should be made 
during the current season or suspended till the 
ensuing year, the interval being devoted to 
making such arrangements as might enable the 
government to act with greater effect, 
preparations which were to be made during 
the period of postponement itwasnece^ryto 
conduct with as much privacy as posable, in 
order to avoid giving alarm to those against 
whom they were directed, or to other 
who, from various motives, might be expected 
to make common cause with the Pindarries, 
and to be inclined to offer obstructions to any 
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mea-sures designed for their EuppreS3ion.jneither suspicion nor increased \ratchfnlneHS, 
Before the preparations were complete, the land natives were suffered to pass the gate 
determination of the government was fortified! without examination at hours when peculiar 
by the receipt of a despatch from the Secret cireumspecffon was called for. As soon as the 
Committee of the Court of Directors, convey- escape was discovered, the different ferries 
ing a qualified approval of such measures as were secured, with a view to prevent any per- 
mio’ht be necessary for puisuing and chasds- son quitting the island : but the precaution 
. inwthe Pindarries, incase of actual invMion was too late; Trimbuckjee Dfunglia was be- 
< oAhe British territories. “Such an inva- yond the reach of his pursuers, 
i sion,” it was observed, “ obviously constitutes ^e escape of the miscreant was believed 
i a case in which we have a right to call for me to have been contrived and carried into effect 
( co-operation of our allies.” This .admission with the full concurrence of the peishwa, but 
1 was something gained, for previouriy the no snbstantLal proof of this existed. That 
home authorities had "discouraged plans of tee prince, after the escape of his imworthy 
general confederacy and offensive operations mvonrite,^ concealed and protected Mm, was 
againstthePindarries,withaviewtotheirntt^ also.i behef sanctioned by the strongest pre- 
extinction, in anticip.ition of .-m .apprehend^ sumption, although the sovereign gave the 
danger although it was now thought fit to most solemn assurances to the contraiy. In 
explain these intimations, as not intended to the absence of proo^ there was no course for 
restrain the governor-general in the exercise the British government to pursue, but to 
of his judgment and discretion, upon any oc- yield apparent credence to the protestations 
casion where actuid war upon the British tw- of tte iieishwa, and keep a vigilant eye on 
ritories “might be commenced by ray body hi^ture procsedings, 
of marauders, and where the lives and proper- There indeed, abundant reason to be 
ties of British subjects might call for eSdeat wnnuced^t the peishwa was eienaaDer, and 
protection.” . , been eaplojic^, all his inSneace fo 

But the interval devoted to prepiratioa fcr uncensme the British power in India. His 

suppressing the ruffian force which had so IccR la^gsss extended frj and wid^ and fie 

with comparative impnmty, desolated and csi^iir of ^ hostile feelings was atfesfei 
disgraced India, was not in other respects ajby iris artivity in ciSmsing" them. Frtra 
period of repose. Among other sources oijEarean, tie goveritmeat were aomfssl fcr 
disquiet was that arising from the conduct of , Captam ^Carttss cf seme prooeediars ca Us 
some turbulent chiefs in the north, who, hsT-|raK cr tae peishwa sadhissceat^saSsKifr 
ing possession of the fortresses of Hattr^^raarttrrve cf that rriace's'iajfaceiisv aar 
and Moorsaum, defied the British aaticri^fiostiap-. Shailar laf.-rraatira wsseaaaar- 
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p.arty, was not inequitable nor unnecessarily 
liarsh ns concerned tho vanquished. 

Tho poisliwn, liowovor, \vns dissatisHcd, and 
though unre.iBonnhly, not unnaturally. It was 
irapossihlo that ho could forbear contrasting 
his present humiliated condition with his for* 
mer lofty pretensions, ns tho head of a people 
who had spread tlio terror of tlieir arms ovor a 
largo portion of India. It had now been 
shown to him that ho held his dominions at 
tho mercy of tho British government — tho 
discovery was unavoidable, but it was nccos- 
Boi'ily far from pleasing. Tho obstinacy of 
tho poishwn had nccelcr.atcd a crisis which 
the prudence of tho Company’s government 
would have postponed indefinitely; and not* 
withstanding they were blameless, ho was 
indignant. 

A few months only elapsed before it bec-amo 
evident that tho pcishwa was again preparing 
for some liostile proceedings. Levies of troops 
took place unremittingly throughout his do- 
minions, and by tho let of October (tho treaty 
having been concluded on tho 13tli of Juno 
previously), there was not a single horseman 
in the country out of employ. The quality 
neither of the horses nor men w.as regarded ; 
number seemed tho only thing kept in view. 
The ostensible motive for these preparations 
was, a desiro to comply with the wish of the 
British government for co-opcr.ation ag-ainst 
the Pindarries. This disguise was, however, 
worn too loosely to deceive. In an interview 
with the British resident, in which tho in- 
- tended movements of tho armies .against the 
darries were explained, the peishwa did 
think it necessary even to .affect .any in- 
j in the suppression of the marnud^ers; 
conversation being entirely confined to 
...plaints of his own degradation. From 
'dus circumstances it was inferred that he 
' about to aim a blow at the British power, 
and though an appearance of confidence was 
maintained on both sides, it was formal and 
hollow. 

Among other indications of the spirit by 
which the government of tho peishwa was 
actuated, were numerous attempts to corrupt 
the native troops in the British service. It 
was in consequence deemed necessary to re- 
move them from the town to a new position. 
The peishwa then, as if in defiance, pushed 
forward his own troops, and it was announced 
that he intended to form a ciimp between the 
old cantonments of the British army and the 
new. At last, on the 5th November, hostili- 
ties actually commenced, by the peishwa’s 
troops moving so as to cut off the residency 
from the British camp. The residency was 
forthwith plundered and burned, but by the 
prompt advance of Lieutenant-Colonel Burr, 
the enemy, after a severe action, was repulsed, 
and retired. The resident was on the field 
throughout the action, animating the zeal of 
the troops, and aiding the commanding officer 
Jiy the suggestions which his local knowledge 
enabled him to offer. The strength of the 


British forco was about two thous.'ind eight 
hundred ; tho poiBhw.a’s army w.as composed 
of not less than twenty-five thousand men. 

_ It now became nocoss,ary to obtain posses- 
sion of Poona ; but tliis could not bo effected 
by tho small forco in tho neighbourhood. On 
tho indication of approaching hostilities, Bri- 
gadier-General Lionel Smith, with tho forco 
under his command, had been summoned by 
Mr. Elidiinstono from tho south bank of the 
Godavory. That officer arrived at Poona on 
tho evening of tho 13th of November. On the 
14 th, nrr.angcmcnts were made for attacking 
tho onemy, who wore encamped on the opposite 
side of tho river ; but tho design was aban- 
doned, in conscqiionco of tho occurrence of 
unexpected difficultic.s. On tho IGth, all tho 
disposablo corps, after providing for tho camp 
and for tho position of Kirting, were formed 
in divisions of attack. Tiic passage of one of 
tho divisions over the ford was obstinately 
resisted by tho pcishwa’s troops, but the ill 
success of this rcsistanco seems to have per- 
fected tho panic to which tho previous defeat 
received from Colonel Burr had given rise. At 
two o’clock on the morning of the 17th the 
peishwa fled, and the enemy having thus dis- 
appeared, the British force rccrossed the river 
to mko tho most favourable ground for bom- 
barding tho city ; but this dreadful mc.asurc 
w.as happily unnecessary, tho defence of the 
place having been left to a few hundred 
Arabs, who were prevailed upon to withdraw. 
The state of afiiiirs at Poona bad rendered 
it necess.’vry to combine with the measures in 
preparation for the suppression of the Pindar- 
rJes, such othermovements ns might be requi- 
site to counteract tho treacherous hostility of 
the peishwa. Tho arrangements of the go- 
vernor-general were accordingly framed with 
reference to both these objects, and they wero 
conceived upon a large scale. The force on 
which ho relied was partly to be furnished 
from the army in the Deccan, and partly irom 
that of Bengal. Sir Thomas Hislop, comman- 
der-in-chief of the army of Madras, was in- 
trusted with the command of the militiiry 
force, as well ns with a controlling authority 
over all political affairs in the Decc<an. An 
illness by which he was attacked, and which 
detained him for some time at Hyderabad, 
together with the unusual violence of the- 
monsoon, delayed tho advance of this por- 
tion of the British force, and consequently 
of that proceeding from Bengal, it_ being 
inexpedient to place the latter in oirenm- 
stances which would deprive it of those ad- 
vantages of combined operation and support, 
which it had been a chief object of the go- 
vernor-general to secure. The Bengal army 
consisted of three principal divisions .and 
a reserve. On tho 16th of October, 1817, 
the governor-general commenced his march 
from Cawnpore, and having joined the central 
division of the Bengal army at Secundra, 
crossed the Jumna on the 26tl], and reached 
his destined position, on the Scind, on tho 
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Ctb November. The left division had pre- 
viously assembled in Bundlecund, and was 
prepared to advance towards Saugor, with a 
view to co-operate with the right of Sir 
Thomas Hislop’s army against the Findarrie 
posts. The right division assembled at the 
same period, roiidy to advance to Dholpore, 
on the Ghumbul, as soon as circumstances 
should render it necessary ; while the reserve, 
commanded by Sir David Ochterlony, was 
assembled near Rewaree. This part of the 
British force was destined to eover Delhi, to 
support our negotiations with the Rajpoot 
states (for in the East a negotiator never suc- 
ceeds so well as when he has an army at his 
back), to perform the same ofSce with regard 
to Ameer Ehan, and eventually to attack the 
latter, or interpose between him and Holkar, 
if they should manifest any perverse or hostile 
feeling. 

Besides these principal divisions of the 
Bengal force destined for active operations, 
two detachments were formed, designed prin- 
cipally for purposes of defence, hut capable of 
acting offensively if necessary. One of these, 
under Brigiidier-General Toone, was posted 
near Ooutaree, on the frontier of Behar. The 
other, under Brigadier-General Hardyman, 
was formed at Mirzapore, and thence ad- 
vanced to Rewah, for the purpose of securing 
the passes in that country, and the adjacent 
districts, in order to defeat any attempt of 
the Pindarries to penetrate into the British 
territories in that direction, while the prin- 
cipal part of the force was in advance. A 
force was also stationed in Cuttack, sufficient 
to guard that frontier from the entrance of 
the Pind<arries through Nagpore. 

The troops from the Deccan were dis- 
tributed in five chief divisions and a reserve. 
The first was commanded by Sir Thomas 
Hislop in person, and this was to have crossed 
the Nerbudda in the direction of Hindia, in 
conjunction with the third division under 
Sir John Malcolm. But this arrangement 
was frustrated by the detention of Sir Thomas 
Hidop at Hyderabad. The division of Sir 
John Malcolm consequently crossed alone, 
about the middle of November, and that of 
Sir Thomas Hislop at a later date. The fifth 
division, under Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. 
Adams, was to cross the river at Hoosingabad, 
at the same time with the other divisions 
destined to act in advance. Two divisions, 
the second and fourth, still remain to be 
accounted for. Of these, the former, under 
Brigadier-General Doveton, had a position 
assigned to it in the neighbourhood of Akolee, 
on the Nizam’s frontier, to protect that 
line from attack, to support, if required, 
the troops in adv.ance, and to sustain the 
British interests at Nagpore ; the latter, under 
Brigadier-Genenal Lionel Smith, was intended 
to perform the like service with regard to the 
peishwa’s territory, .and at the same time to 
keep Holkar in check. Considerable bodies 
of troops were also maintained at Hyderabad, 


at Poona, and .at Nagpore, as at hone of those 
places could tranquillity be relied upon. The 
corps of reserve w.as assembled on the frontier 
of the ceded districts, and was subsequently 
advanced to a position on the Krishna, from 
which point it could support the troops 
either at Hyderab.ad or at Poona : a separate 
detachment occupied the southern country 
recently ceded by the peishwa. The Guzerat 
field force, under Sir William Keir, wiis also 
assembled in advance of Baroda, ready to 
move into Malwa. 

The advance of the troops from the Decc.an 
of course escited some attention, hut in a 
degree quite disproportioned to the imporbince 
of the movement. Scindia - was especially 
interested in the matter, and the piissiige of .a 
division of the army of the Deccan thorough 
his territories rendered it necessivry to inform 
him of the purpose of its being put in motion. 
The requisite communication was made by the 
resident. Captain Close, and was met, as every- 
thing is met at a native durbar, by an attempt 
to gain time. This being resisted, a tardy, 
and without doubt a reluctant, assent was 
given to the piissiige of the troops. 

This, however, was not sufficient. It was 
necessary to obtain either Scindin’s active co- 
operation against the Pindarries, or at leiist 
his neutrality, and the exertions of the resi- 
dent were directed accordingly. While the 
negotiations were pending, an extraordinary 
circumstance occurred, illustrative of the 
feeling entertained by Scindia. This was the 
arrest of two messengers conveying letters 
from Soindia’s court to Catm<andoo. As there 
was no customary intercourse between the 
two courts, its occurrence could not fail to 
excite strong suspicion. A part of the letters 
were open and part sealed. The former were 
read, and though the language was obscure, 
they evidently related to some project for a 
combination against the British government. 
The sealed letters were delivered to Scindia 
by the resident in the state in which they were 
found. Scindia made no attempt to explain 
his conduct, but the discovery was not without 
effect upon the progress of the negotiation. 

A treaty, comprising twelve articles, w.as 
forthwith concluded with Scindia ; by the first i 
of which, the contracting parties engaged to i 
employ the forces of their respective govern- 1 
ments, and of their allies and dependents, in ' 
prosecuting operations against the Pindarries 
and other hordes of associiited freebooters, to 
expel them from their haunts, and to adopt 
the most effectual measures to disperse and 
prevent them from re-assembling. The forces 
of tho two governments and their allies were 
immediately to attack the robbers and their 
associates, according to a concerted pl.an of 
operations, and not to desist until the objects 
of their engagement were entirely accom- 
plished ; and Scindia, on his x>art, promised 
bis utmost efforts to seize the persons of tho 
Findarrie lc.aders and their families, and to 
deliver them up to the British government. 
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Tlie r<'<!rt>nl nrtirin r<'forr<'tl in (Im 
incttt.i wliicli tlic l‘itiil.'\rri('« li.vl (.'nliirfl in tlm 
torrif<>ri''K of Srtmlifi, fttnl in llin-sfi of ot}i<-r 
nlnlc'i, Willi rrirnni t<> lln’ funiKT, tli*" laml* 
Vorc lo l»o immt‘(li.at>' 1 y (fciirnl Ijy ilir tn-ilia* 
rnjali, wlio ointn/jcil tifvrr tijrain lo n<lniil tlio 
liliiiiilcn'rrt to jxi*" '•■•■iioft, 'I'lio otlirr laniia 
wcro to bo rc^loml to tlirir rt">|x-«;llvf owiirra, 
|>rovMi;tl llicy cxirlnl tliMiicrlvn to tli« rr- 
fiuirt-d cxtonl in cxpcllinf; tlio J’inilarfi*’", nrnl 
oiitrnxl into Minilnr 0M};a{;rniriiU nrvrr to rr- 
nilriiil tlif-ni, or lo Ihtokio r»nrrrn<-*i them 
in nny ivny wha'.ovrr. In ilff.ntll of llio->o 
COiulittnii<( lioin;; ruinjilirti wilh, llio Isiolawcri’ 
to 1(0 clplivi-n*<l to iicindi.x, nml lichl i-y him on 
tJio ^ti|)nl.’ll•■(l trrmn. 

The thinl Article rxlentli‘*i mkI cnmptcteil 
tile fin>t, nttd the former jinrt of llie »eo>inil, 
Jly it ^^c!n(liA on;;A.^<-(l never to Admit the l*io- 
ilArrit'!', or nny oilier mivlntniy li.xliex. Into 
hii territories, to ijive tliem the MiiAlIe-«l crtiii* 
tennneo or tnipjxirt, or to {lerinit lii» ollieern to 
do fo. On tlie contrary, he |iroini<.-«i to l>iup 
the ino.'t jxoiitive order* to nil hii officere. 
civil nntl iniiitary, enfurccd ly the *i"vrreal 
penalties, to employ tlieir ritmoil eirorta to 
expel or deiitny nny htwly of plnnden’r* who 
niittlit attempt to take relnec in hi* terrilorit-r ; 
and all pllicer* disrcfrardin^ thc.so onler* were 
lo ho dealt with n* rrle-I* to tin) maharajah, 
nm! encinicfl to tlio llriti«li ffovcmnient. 

The fourth nrlicli' commenced liy formally 
niinouncin;', that the Maharajah Dnwlut Kow 
Sciiidin WAS the nndi*pute<l master of id* own 
troops and resources, lliis fountlinp' overture 
was precursory to n stipulation for pincittj; the 
ips nnd resources, of which he was tlie un- 

' ''fed master, at the disposal of the Jiritish 
,1 iiicnt, fur which lie certainly entertained 
wmrm aifection. Tiio article proceeds to 
■eclarc, that for the more cfrcctual accom* 
plishmeut of tho objects of the treaty, the 
divisions of the maharajah's troops (amounting 
to five thousand hone), employed in active 
operations against tho Pindarries or other 
freclioaters, should act in concert with tho 
British troops, nnd in conformity to the plan 
that might bu connsclled hy tlio odiccr com- 
manding the liritisii divisions with which they 
might be appointed to act; that a British 
ofiicer should bo stationed with each division 
of tho maharajah's troops, to he tho channel of 
communication between Uicm nnd the British 
commanding oiTiccr : nnd in order further to 
forward tho purposes of their conjoint opera- 
tions, tlio inaharajah engaged that all bis 
ofiicers, civil nnd military, should aflTord every 
degree of supixirt and assistance in their 
power to the British, in procuring supplies or 
oUicrwiso to tho British troops operating in 
his territories ; .and all who should neglect 
this duty were subject to Uie same appalling 
denunciation with which tho third article 
dosed. 

Tlie fifth article commenced with a very 
important stipnLation — that the dirisions of 
ficindia’s army appointed to act with the 


Brilleli ttoo}i* rlirmld !>« mar>l.Ml in .a 
r.t.at« Ilf compb-to r>MiipmrAl, li'ith trtfn nod 
luitj'"*, Aiid regularly paid. T'» mal'o pro- 
visloir firr tlifie vital object*, and A* tho 
fnimor* nf the tri-rty cori»ldrrildy exprr?* it, 
to " prcvriit all future dl«‘n«^i ii:« or dir- 
pul*', ' Srliidia eoA‘!''At':d to fruotince fur 
three yearn tfii- (•aymroit made hv the Itritiih 
govenimeiil to him, to certain tiicmher* of hi* 
family, nnd to riiitiintern of hi* govrrjirnent. 
Tiirio Mitn* wero t., I.0 Appri>pri,air<I to tho 
payment of l,i* irr-oo*, ihrongli the Briti'^h 
«i!!:rer» •t.ationed with them, the Jiritidi go- 
vernment eiifiging ti.At, At tiio temiifi.ation of 
111" war. And after the rathtwlion of tho 
claim* of the trieijei, any lolanee. that might 
remain due sle/iiid h-' paid l<i the maharajah. 
I'or the eame ptirpuv* a* tl.at for which the 
aIjOVo {.aymtiil* were ^'lin<pli^h^^l, Scindia 
agreed to surrender fir two ymr* the trilmtc 
to which ho wa* entitled from the shatc* of 
Jotidp-ife, Jlho-iiidee, and Kolah. Tlicic two 
article*, A* Well a* the s-jcceedirg one, were 
directed to the rrni'iial of a difr.enlty which 
tiio inanpii* id flatting* had fitre<epn, and 
wa.t Anxi'in* to guard ngain-t, "It was ma- 
tiifc't,” he i)h*ervc-!. in one «if hi* dcij,atclie«, 
'•that no Active or oreful aid was to U; ex- 
p-chil from Scindia'* troops, if left to tiie di- 
rection of hi* own oniccrs." 

By the sixth article it wa* agreed that the 
triMip* of Scindia, cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery, sliould during the war occupy such posi- 
tions ns rniglit ho Bs«igne*l hy the British 
government, and rlionid not cliange them 
without the express concum-nce of'that go- 
vernment. ITie necersily of giving a reason 
for lids stipulation, rather than for any other 
in the treaty, is not apparent ; hut one is 
given, namely, that uncuniicctcd movements 
are calculated to derange tlio joint operations 
of the two states, and to give undne advantage 
to the enemy. For the due execution of tho 
stipulation iii this article, the British govern- 
ment wa* to bo at liberty to station an ofiieer 
in c.ach division of tho maharajah’s army. 

Tho Fovenlh article .as.-umes that the force 
to bo put in motion by the British govern- 
ment, combined with that actmilly in the 
service of Scindia, would he fully sufficient to 
chastise tho Pindarrie.*, and effect tho objects 
of tho treaty ; and, in consequence, proceeds 
to provide that, to prevent the possibility of 
collusion between tho maharajah’s officers and 
the Pindarries, the forces of tho former should 
not be incrc.iscd during tho war without the 
approval of the British government. ^ ffis 
officcts were also prohibited from admitting 
into tho ranks of his army, or otherwise h.ar- 
bouring or protecting, any of tho Pindarries, 
or other freebooters. This article, like two 
former ones, conclndes by denouncing^ those 
who m.ay break it, ns rebels to Scindia nnd 
enemies of the British government. 

Tho eighth article was not an unimportant 
one. It declares that, witli a view to the more 
effectual prosecution of the joint operations of 
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the two gDTcrnincnt.s .ind to tho facility nnil Malwa or Guzerat, c1c.ir]y and indisputably 
acenrity of tiio conimuiiicalion of tho British dependent on or tributary to the mnliarnjaii, 
troops with tlicir supplies, the inaliar.-ij.-ih, re- whose authority over those states or chiefs was 
posing entire confidence in the fricndsliip and to continue on the same footing ns before. The 
good faith of tho British government (which British government bound itself, in the event 
was assuredly far more than tho British go- of concluding .any engagements with tho states 
vernmont could repose in his), agrees that of Oudeyporc, Joudpure, Kotah, Bhoondee, or 
British garrisons should bo admitted into the .any others on the left bank of the Chumbul, to 
forts of Hindia and Asscergurh, and should be secure to Scindin his ascertained tribute, and 
charged with tho care and defence of them to guarantee its p.ayiiient in perpetuity; 
during the war, with the liberty of establish- Scindia engaging on no account or pretence to 
ing dc]Ats in them. The flag of Scindia was, interfere, in any shape, in the affairs of those 
however, to continue to fly at Asseergurh, and states, without the concurrence of the British 
ho was at liberty to station a killadar, with a government. 

personal guard of fifty men, there ; but the The tenth .article referred to a contingency 
actual command of the place, ns well as of not very improvable, the occurrence of which 
Hindia, and the dispos.al of tho w.arliko stores is deprecated with a degree of solemnity which 
in both, were to bo exclusively in the British, charity must hope to have been sincere. This 
Some minor regulations followed with respect article is too edil^ing to be abstracted or 
to stores and the movements of the garrisons ; abridged ; it must be given at length, and in 
.and it w.as stipulated that the territories dc- its original energy, without .alteration or dilu- 
pendent on tho forts should continue to be tion. It runs thus: — “If (which God for- 
managed by the officers of tho maharajah, who bid !) the British government and the maha- 
avero to receive every support from the British rajah shall be com|>elIcd to wage war with .any 
government and its officers. Tho whole of the other state, on account of such state attacking 
resources, or such part .os might be necessary, either of the contracting parties, or aiding or 
wore to bo appropriated to the payment of tho protecting the Pind.orries, or other freebooters, 
troops, .03 stipulated in the fifth article ; nn the British government, having at heart the 
account to be rendered at the conclusion of the welfare of Dowlut Row &indi.a, will, in the 
war. At the s.amc period tho forts were to be event of success, and of his highness’s zealous 
restored in tho condition in which they had perform.ance of his engagements, make the 
been received — all private property was to be most liberal arrangements fortbecon-solidation 
respected, and tho inhabitants of the de- and increiiso of his temtorics.’* This dis]>lay 
pendent towns and villages were to enjoy the of piety and moderation is very remarkable, 
protection of the British government, and to when it is remembered that one of the con- 
be permitted to depart with their property, if trading p.arties was Dowlut Row Scindia. 
the3' should think proper. The terms of the tre-aly were, without doaht, 

Tho ninth article provided for an object dictated by the British government, 
which the marquis of Hastings deemed ne- neither Scindia nor bis secants were aewret- 
cessary for tho attainment of tho purposes able for this effusion of virtuons fceliog; Irr 
which he had in view. By a former treaty to whow.soever it is to be .attribute-l, it is ru;‘r: 
tho British irovemment w.as restrained from unbaopilv oat of place with reference c;* 
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army, surrcndoring liia gnns, rolinquiBliing IiiBlwialiod by tbo people, if tboy understood their' 
Findarrio habits, dissolving bis connootion own wclfnro, tho prospect of it could, under no 
with those plunderers, and keeping bettor ciroumstnnocs, bo veiy nccoptnbie to those 
company. Seeing that bo bad no better claims whoso thrones wore to fall before tho march of 
to indulgence than those whom tho English tho victors, 

sought to extirpate, Ameer Khan bad cor* It is certain that tho plans of tho governor- 
tiviniy reason to felicitate himself upon bis general for tho extirpation of tho Pindarrios 
good luck, Tho treaty with Ameer Klian was wore regarded with great suspicion. This 
negotiated by Mr. Metcalfe. must, in most instances, bavo arisen from 

While now engagements of amity wore in tho apprehension of ulterior measures; for, 
course of formation, tho relations of peace pro* with tho exception of Scindiaand Holknr, who 
viously subsisting between tho British govern- entertained bodies of tho Pindarries in a sort 
ment and one of its native allies wore about to of feudal dependence, no prince would appear 
receive a shock. The rajah of Borar, Rughoo- to have had any interest in supporting them, 
jee Bhonslab, bad invariably resisted tho at- Tho interest of tho rajah of Nagporc, indeed, 
tempts that had been made by the British lay quite tho other way; for his dominions 
government to establish with that state a sub- had suffered most soveroly from the devasta- 
sidiary alliance. On his death his only son, tions of those marauding adventurers; and by 
Pursajee Bhonslab, succeeded to the throne ; an express article of tho snbsidiaiy treaty, the 
but be being of weak mind, a cousin, known British government was required to defend 
as Appa Sahib, exercised tho functions of the state of Nagporo against their incursions, 
sovereignty under the title of regent. To The poculiivr nature of a subsidiaty alliance 
secure the assistance of the British govern- renders imperative the greatest circumspection 
ment in maintaining him in tho power which in selecting the roprosontatives of the British 
he had thus obtained, and in promoting his government at tho courts of princes thus con- 
ultimate advance to the higher rank and, au- nected with it. Tho resident at Nagpore, at 
thority to which ho aspired, the regent con- this time, was fortunately a gentleman whose 
sented to form the long-denied engagement, sagacity and prudence were not to be over- 
Early in tho year 1817 the imbecile occupant come even by Mahratta dissimulation. Mr. 
of the throne died, and Appa Sahib attained Jenkins distinctly perceived the tendency 
the final object of his ambitious hopes. which events were taking, and if the British 

' Although a subsidiary treaty had been con- connection could have been preserved by 
eluded, uie arrangements had not been judgment, firmness, and caution, combined 
brought into a condition to work properly, with suavity, that connection would not have 
There had been considerable iivegularity as to been severed, 
j organization and maintenance of the stipu- The resident was apprized that the rajah 
' contingent, by which the British go- was engaged in intrigues with the peishwa, 

' :nt had been subjected to expense Conferences wore held with an agent of that 
< it was not obliged to bear. Discussion sovereign, who received letters almost daily 
- - arose, but native evasion continued from Poona, which he immediately carried to 
awhile to postpone the fulfilment of en- the rajah. Such proceedings, especially at 
gements which could not be denied. Pro- such a period, were calculated to excite 
-uStination is of too common occurrence in suspicion and alarm. Mr. Jenkins accordingly 
, >riental courts to excite much surprise, and remonstrated against them, reminding the 
hn disposition of Appa Sahib was regarded rajah that all communications similar to those 
''^as not unfriendly to- the English. Ciroum- with the peishwa ought, in conformity with 
stances, however, soon occurred, and espe- the treaty, to be immediately communicated 
cially a change with regard to his ministers, to the British government, and .that _ the 
which convinced the British authorities that observance of this provision, at all times 
bis professions of friendship were hollow and incumbent, was of peculiar importance at a 
insincere. time when it was notorious that measures of 

At this period, indeed; the seeds of haired hostility were in progress at the court of 
to British influence were scattered throughout Poona. The reply of the rajah avos unsatis- 
India with an unsparing hand, and the peishwa factory. He admitted that he had received 
was the prime instigator and fomenter of the overtures from Poona, but observed, that it 
hostile feeling. Habits of ancient standing did not consist with his dignity to repeat 
gave him considerable influence with the them; and this, with general expressions of 
native princes. The Mahratta states might unceasing attachment to his English connec- 
also be supposed to feel their pride in some tion, constituted his answet. ' The objection- 
degree wounded by the humiliation of their able communications continued, and the re- 
chief, and some suspicion may be supposed to newed representations of the resident on the 
. have existed as to the probable aim of the subject produced no change of conduct. 

British government, and the extent to which Tho period was evidently approaching when 
it proposed to carry its acquisitions. There the rajah was to throw off tho mask of friend- 
might be an apprehension that England was ship: in anticipation of it, _Mr. Jenkins 
looking to the entire dominion of India ; and apprized the military authorities of the pro- 
though this consummation would be devoutly speot of their being speedily called into aotion> 
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nnil urged tlic march of troops towards Kng-i 
poro, to uphold the British interests. The 
mjnh lund dismissed the pcisiiwa'a vakeel, but | 
he still retained at his court the brother of 
that functionary, and through him, ns well as 
other channels, the intercourse with Poona 
continued to bo c.arricd on. The assembl.ago 
of troops at Poona was accomp.iiucd by a 
simultaneous collection of force at Kag])orc. 
Tlic completion of the contingent w.as delayed, 
and when troops were assigned for the pur- 
pose, they consisted mostly of now levies, 
evidencing that the rajah h.ad no mind to {uirt 
with his good troops. In addition to their 
being raw and undisciplined, the fidelity ofi 
the recruits to the British cause was more than 
suspected. The levies extended bcj'ond Kag- 
])orc, and were conducted with great secrecy. 
This infatuated prince even entered into nego- 
tiations with the Pindarric.s, who were invited 
to bring down a force to attack the British. 
Tltc Pindarries were also made useful in; 
another way’, by assigning the fact of their 
raviigcs as .an excuse for keeping up an extra- 
ordinary number of troops. 

In the midst of these warning circumskinccs 
a khel.aut arrived from the pcishwa, nod the 
raiah sent to inform the resident of his inten- 


m 

to give w.ay to the combat of more deadly 
weapons. The conference was dif-;iulved 
abruptly, .and Mr. Jenkins rciiaircd to tho 
scene of action. 

Reinforcement) h.ad been sent for, but (hey 
I had not arrived; tho duty of repelling tim 
attack consequently devolved upon a very 
small body of troops. The whole Britinh foreu 
.at Nagporo consisted of a brigadu ol* two bat- 
tnlions of Madras native infantiy', tho (irsl of 
the 20th regiment, and tho first of tho 2-(th, 
both considerably reduced by sickness; tho 
resident's escort of two companies of native 
infantry, tlireo troops of the Cth regiment of 
Bengal native «v.al:y, and four six.pounders, 
manned by Kr.rvv'O.ans of the Madras artillery. 
Lieuten.ant-Cv'I.'csl Ilopctoun Scott tvas tho 
senior oificcr. with this force, which did 
not compri?.'- f. -rtcon hundred men fit for 
duty, had :.■> .an army of ahont cigJit 
thousand and twelve thonsand c.avalty, 

Buplwrted r y tiirty.Src guns. 

When tc-rse tr.vps Lad, at the request of 
the rcriiixt. rnareic-J from_ their cantonments, 
they t.vc prst the bill of Scctabuldw, 
ovc’rlooktrg tie rrsJieney and the city; at 
the tikisg f>o«sc‘'ion of another 

hill. alvr~‘ three hcsdri-d yanls distant, tiio 
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for despondency, Captain Pitzgenald, com- 
manding a detachment of Bengiil cavaliy, 
reinforced by a native o£Bcer and about twen- 
ty-five troopers of the Madras body-guard, 
charged an immense body of the enemy’s best 
horse, and having taken their guns and turned 
them against their late possessors, stood 
master of the plain, which was covered in 
every direction by the flying foe. Accident 
aided the advantage which daring courage had 
secured. While preparations were making for 
an attack upon the Arabs, who had obtained 
possession of the smaller hill, an explosion 
was observed to take place in the midst of 
them. No sooner was this perceived than the 
British troops made a rush towards the spot, 
and it was with great difficulty that Colonel 
Scott could prevent the hill which he occupied 
from being deserted, or even prevail upon the 
infantry to wait the arrival of the cavalry 
who were to support them. Their impiitience 
for action would doubtlessly have been justified 
by their bearing through its dangers ; but the 
trial was not afforded : on their approach the 
enemy abandoned their guns and fied, Sborily 
after, the Arabs beginning to collect in con- 
siderable numbers in front of the hill, a troop 
of cavalry, led by Cornet Smith, charged round 
its base, and numbers of the enemy were cut 
to pieces. All hope noiv seemed to be extinct | 
with the defeated party ; the attack slackened 
in every quarter, and by noon it had entirely 
ceased. 

Courage and military conduct, like other 
meritorious qualities, are not always appre- 
ciated according to their deserts. The magni- 
'e of the stake contended for, the proximity 
of the scene of action, the nnm- 
„ugaged, and various .other accidents, 
the judgment of marrkind with re- 
to them. Little is recollected of the 
• ic band who, on this occasion, illustmted 
triumphant supremacy of living burning 
■■ rage over the dead force of mere numbers, 
.yet the prodigies of valour which they per- 
formed have rarely been equalled, either in 
ancient or modern times. If glory were to be 
proportioned to difficulty and danger, the 
memory of such men would be imperishable. 
The noble spirit by which they were animated 
extended to the civil servants of the Com- 
pany. The resident, Mr. Jenkins, was present 
throughout the action, and on the testimony 
of Colonel Scott it is established that his 
animated conduct tended, in a very consider- 
able degree, to excite'the troops to their duty. 
His £rSi assistant, Mr. Sotheby, exhibited the 
same contempt of danger, and the same 
generous ardour, not merely to satisfy the 
claims of duty, but to surpass them. The 
latter gentleman met an honourable death on 
the field which he contributed to win. Such 
are the.men whom the Company’s service has 
from .-its 'commencement never ceased to pro- 
duce, and their best eulogium is' to be found 
in the magnificent empire acquired by their 
exertions. 


[a.d. 1817 . 

Dismayed by the result of his first attempt 
in hostility, .Appa Sahib sought refuge in 
ncgotiiition, and the resident consented to a 
suspension of arms, on condition of the rajah’s 
troops being witlidriiwn from the positions 
which they then held to those which they bad 
formerly occupied. Any final arrangements 
he professed -himself unable to make until he 
received further instructions from his govern- 
ment, Appa Sahib, in the mean .time, re- 
mained stilX but continued to increjise his 
army and render his artillery more efficient ; 
and as no instructions arrived for the guidance 
of the resident, that gentleman determined, 
on tiio 14th of December, to offer terms for the 
rajah’s acceptance, Tenns were accordingly 
tendered, and four o’clock on the morning 
of the 16th fixed .as the latest period for 
accepting them. If the rajah then consented 
to the proposal made by the British resident, 
the troops of the former were to be withdrawn 
from their positions, and the city occupied by 
British troops, not Later than seven o’clock on 
the s.ame morning. The rajah w.aa to repair 
to the British camp, and to remain there until 
! everything was settled. 

I On these terms being submitted, the rajah 
! at first required further time to consider of 
them, and to suggest some modific.ation. 
This being refused, he sent a message on the 
evening of the 15tb, signifying his assent to 
the terms,' but requesting their execution to 
be deferred till noon on the following day. 
Subsequently he sent another message, inti- 
mating that be would proceed to the residency 
either that night or early in the morning. 

The morning brought to the residency, not 
the rajah, but a message announcing that the 
Arabs would not allow him to come in. The 
resident,’ however, was prepared for this ; 
reinforcements having a few. days before 
arrived, and among them the division under 
the command of Brigadier-General Doveton. 
The troops were now drawn out, and three 
hours allowed to the rajah to come in ; his 
refusal or neglect involving an immediate 
attack by the British force. This demon- 
stration was successful, and the rajah proceeded 
to the resident^. 

The British authorities were thus relieved 
from further anxiety on that head ; but the 
surrender of the guns, and the evacuation of 
the city by the rajah's troops, which were 
also among the stipulated conditions, still 
remained to be carried into efi'ect. An agent 
from the rajah, with instructions for the 
surrender of the whole of the artillery, pro- 
ceeded according to promise to General 
Doveton’s camp, and, accompanied by him, 
the whole force moved forward to take pos- 
session of it. 

On reaching the first b.attery symptoms of 
resistance were manifested j but the approach 
of the British force being ratlier unexpected, 
the enemy quitted the guns and retired. 
Having taken possession' of them, and left 
them in charge of a division. General Doveton 
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ntivanccd, when n lic.avy Tire was opened upon 
him from a largo body of troops, which was 
followed by a general discharge from the 
batteries. *T1)0 infantry, however, continned 
to .advance until the ground .admitted of for- 
mation in line, when the batteries in front 
were carried in a gall.ant manner at the point 
of the b.ayonct. The horse artillery and 
cavalry, supported b}* a reserve, having made 
a dilour, charged and carried the remainder 
of the batteries with equal gall.antry, drinng 
at the s,ainc time before them an immense 
mass of the enemy's cav.alry, which haring 
i-outcd they pursued as long ns a chnnee re- 
mained of doing them any misehief. A few of 
the enemy’s guns which had been charged 
by the British cavalry, but had re-opened 
upon that body when it advanced in pursuit 
of the c-avalry of the enemy, were again 
ch.argcd and a^in carried ; and the whole of 
the enemy’s artillery and camp cquip.ago fell 
into the hands of the victors, together with 
upwards of forty elephants. 

llic tn-o succeeding d.ays were fixed for the 
evacuation of the city by the Arabs; but 
diiliculty attended every step taken towards 
carrying tbe terms of llic surrender into exe- 
cution. Though all arrears had been paid, 
these troops refused to depart, and an attack 
upon the part of the city wliieh they occupied 
became unavoidahlo. It was conducted by 
General Bovclou, who having occupied a conr- 
matiditig position within two hundred and fifty 
yards of one of the gates of the town, erected 
.a battery, which w.as opened on the monrtng 
of the 21st of December, with the viorv of 
cncctingn breach in the old palace wall. Tliis, 
however, being found unattainable, the firing 
w.as directed to Hnothcr point; and on the 
23rd it was reported tliat such an cfTect had 
been produced ns would render an advaincc 
pr<aclic.ahlo with little or no loss. An attack 
u])on three different points was determined on ; 
andat half-pastcighto’clock the troops, ona pre- 
concerted signal, rushed to their various des- 
tinations. ’I'lic principal attack was conducted i 
by General Doveton, but the breach not being 
sufficiently wide to admit of a section entering 
at once, and the troops being exposed to the! 
fire of tbe Arabs sheltered within the houses, 
it fiiiled. The other attacks, which were con- 
ducted by Lieutenant-Colonel Scott and Major 
Pittman, were more fortunate ; but tbe failure 
of the main att.ack rendered it necess.ary, in 
' the opinion of General Doveton, that both 
officers should resume their origin.al positions. 
These attempts, though unsuccessful, were suffi- 
cient to deter the Ariibs from offering a pro- 
tracted resistance, and on the following day 
they signified their desire to surrender on con- 
ditions, Among the conditions demanded were 
personal immunity, and the protection of a 
British officer, with a small escort^ to give 
them and their families safe conduct to Mul- 
kaporo. Immediate possession being liigbly 
desirable, and, if possible, without injury to 
tbe city, the request was granted, and on the 


morning of the 30lli of December tlie Arabs 
lunrchcd out. 

The evacuation of the city was followed by 
Ibo conclusion of a provisional engagement, 
under wliicli the r.ajnh returned to the p.alace. 
The conditions were, that ccrt.ain territory 
should be ceded to tho British government in 
place of the fonner subsidiary and contingent 
aid ; that the civil and military affairs of the 
government of N.agpore should be conducted 
by ministers in tho confidence of the British 
authorities, and according to tho advice of 
the resident ; that the mj.ah and his family 
should reside in tho palace of N.agpore, under 
tho protection of tho British troops ; th.at the 
arrears of subsidy should bo p.aid up, and the 
subsidy itself continue to be paid until tho 
final transfer of tho territory stipulated to be 
surrendered ; that any forts in the territory 
which it might be neccss.ary for the British to 
occupy should immediately be given up ; that 
the persons alleged to h.avo been concerned in 
origin.ating the recent disturbances should be 
discuuutcnanccd, and, if possible, delivered 
up ; and that tho two hills of Scetabuldee, 
with tho bazaars, and an adequate portion of 
land adjoining, should be ceded to tlie British 
government, wliieh slionld be at liberty to 
erect upon them such roilitaiy works ns might 
bo requisite. 

Brigadier-General Hardyman, commanding 
one of the divisions of tbe Dcscan army 
destined to net against tho Pindnrries, was 
in tho Bowah territory when tho outbreak 
.at Nngporo took place. On the men.acing 
posture of affairs there becoming known to 
tho governor-general, General Hardyman was 
ordered to move down to tbe Norbudda, to he 
in readiness to net in .any way that might bo 
required by tho resident at Nngpore ; .and in 
tho event of his lc.arniDg th.at hostilities had 
actually commenced, he was directed to push 
on with his rciiirorccmcnt with all expedition. 
He accordingly pressed forward with a regi- 
ment of cavalry and his Majesty's 17th foot 
and four guns to Jubbulpore, from which 
place a small British force had previously 
been compelled to withdraw, in consequence 
of hostile demonstrations with which it was 
thought unable to cope. At Jubbulpore 
Brigadier-General Hardyman found the enemy 
drawn up and strongly posted to oppose his 
possession of the place. They were in number 
about three tbou8.and, of whom one ihousaud 
were horse, stationed on their left : their 
right was on a rocky eminence, and they b<ad 
four brass guns. General Hardyman placed 
bis guns in the centre, with three companies 
of the 17th foot on each side of them and two 
companies in the re.ar. Two squadrons of 
cxvralry under Major O’Brien were sent i4hnd 
tbe left of the enemy, another squadron 
masked tbe British guns, and a squadron in 
the rear was held as a reserve. On arriving 
near enough to the enemy’s centre, the guns 
being unmasked, opened . hraqu^l-«bells, 
.and were immediately ■. .ifNit 
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n quarter of an hour’s firing the enemy’s 
infantry evinced symptoms of indecision, on 
which tho reserve squndren was ordered to 
charge the battery. This service was gallantly 
and successfully performed. By this time 
the enemy’s infantry had descended from an 
eminence which they had occupied into the 
plain ; but on an attempt being made by tho 
advance squadron to charge them, they ro- 
ascended the eminence, and compelled the 
assiiilants to retire under a heavy fire. One 
wing of tho 17th foot w.as then brought up to 
storm tho height, from which tho enemy were 
bravely driven with severe loss, those who 
iled down the opposite side of tho hill being 
p.arti.ally intercepted by the advance squadron, 
which had made a detour round their right, 
ns the British infantry ascended. In this 
affair tho loss of tho British amounted to only 
twelve men. 

■ Great difficulties attended the formation of 
the contingent to be produced by Scindia in 
aid of the common cause. These difficulties 
the governor-general attributed “ to the dila- 
tory habits of tho durbar and the bad quality 
of the force, combined with a desire to turn 
this arrangement to the personal benefit of 
individuals.” Ho might have added, that 
while all those ciiuses might bo in operation, 
there was another, far more potent and influ- 
ential than any of them— ^the reluctance enter- 
tained by the chief for the service which his 
situation compelled him to undertake. It at 
length became necessary to reduce the numbers 
to be furnished by Scindia himself to less than 
one-half of the stipulated quota, and to supply 
* deficiency by troops raised directly for the 
‘x' government, but to be paid by Scindia. 
',‘><iB manner tho number was at length 
■pleted. Such indirect indications of hos- 
- feeling were not all. Scindia was in col- 
usion with several of tho Findarrie leaders; 
no warned them of his inability longer to 
afford them any open assistance, and pointed 
out tho best modes of effecting their escape 
from tho British forces assembled for their 
destruction. In this occupation he w<aa but 
too succcssful-^the attempts of the various 
divisions of the British army to overtake the 
retreating freebooters being thus for tho most 
p.art rendered fruitless. 

' It is now necessary to advert to a power 
once of some importance, but at this period 
sunk almost bcncivth contempt. This was tho 
government of Holkar. The chief of that 
name, whoso hostility to the British govern- 
ment has already formed the subject of narra- 
tion, subsequently to the conclusion of the 
peace became insane, and tho administration 
of the affairs of the state fell into the hands of a 
femfle named Toolsce Bhye. This personage 
w.as tho pupil of a sectarian priest, whoso 
reputed sanctity obtained him a loc.al cele- 
brity ; and bnt that the priesthcod of the sect 
to which the holy father belonged were sub- 
jected to the obligation of celibacy, she would 
have been believed to be his daughter. She 


was possessed of extraordinary be.auly, and a 
Maliratta adventurer, named Shamrow Madik, 
conceived tho design of advancing bis own 
fortunes by bringing her to tho notice of Jes- 
wunt Bao Holk.ar. It is true that the lady 
was alre.ady mairied, hut this was regarded ns 
a voiy slight impediment to tho plan. Toolseo 
Bhye w.as thrown in tho way of Holkar, who 
was instantly c.aptiv.ated ; in a few days she 
wiis conducted to his zenun.a, and her liege 
lord to a prison. Tho lingering tenderness of 
tho wifo, however, w.as exeroised to obtain the 
release of the husb<and, and he was dismissed 
with a horse, a dress, and a small sum of 
money, to console him for his loss. Toolsce 
Bhye henceforward ruled the fate of Holkar, 
and on that chief becoming ins.ano, she suc- 
ceed to the regency. On his death, Toolsec 
Bhye, having no child, adopted Mulhar B.ao 
Holkar, the son of Jeswunt Bao by another 
woman. An infant prince and an unpopular 
regent required some powerful support, and 
tho latter by a secret message expressed a 
desire to place the young Holkar, his family 
and court, under British protection. In con- 
sequence, Capbain Tod, under instructions 
from Mr. Metcalfe, took measures for opening 
a ncgoti.ation. But a great change had taken 
plnee in tho spirit and temper of Holkar’s 
durbar, in the interval that had elapsed since 
tho overture was forwarded. During that in- 
terval the position of the British government 
towards the peishwa had changed from one 
of outward friendliness to that of open hos- 
tility. The influence of tho name and authority 
of that potentate was sufficient to rouse the 
spirit of Mahratta partisanship to avenge his 
wrongs and retrieve his power, while the 
Fatans, who formed tho harger portion of 
Holkar’s army, though not open to the opera- 
tion of such feeling, were eager for war and 
its expected advantages, without the slightest 
reference to the grounds of quarrel. The 
army of Holkar had been in a state of great 
disorg.’inization, arising chiefly from their 
pay being in arrear. Tlio peishwa promised 
the means of removing this difficulty, and 
a large force was rapidly assembled near 
Oojein. Either, too. Sir Thomas Hislop, 
with tho first division of the Deccan army, 
directed bis march. Sir John Malcolm, with tho 
third division, had been engaged in a series of 

operations, princi pally directodagainstCheetoo, 

whose name and character have been already 
brought to notice. But Cheetoo had no desiro 
to encounter a British force, and he fled with 
Findarrie precipitation. The English com- 
mander was prepared for battle, but in run- 
ning ho was no match for tho agile freebooters, 
who consequently escaped. The active and 
persevering eff orts of Colonel Adams and other 
officers met with similar success. 

In almost every instance, indeed, where an 
attempt was made to strike a blow at the Fin- 
darries, they were able to defeat^ it by tho 
promptitude of their movements in retreat ; 
their aptitude for flying rendered conflict iin* 
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posstblo and pursuit incncclual. Tlic adopted 
son of Cliectoo was, however, taken with the 
garrison of a fort named Talyiie, which was 
attacked and captured by a body of cavalry 
under Captain James Grant, after a march of 
tliirty-two miles performed with such rapidity 
as enabled tho assailants to take tho foe by 
surprise ; and though attempts to overtake 
the enemy usually ended in disappointment, 
ono important object was attained in clearing 
the country. This operation havine been 
cfTeclually performed in Southern hlalwa, Sir 
John Malcolm was recalled, and ordered, with 
reference to tho state of nifnirs in Ilolkar's 
court and camp, to proceed towards Oojoin. 
Near that place ho cflcctcd a junction with 
Sir Thomas Hislop, and on tho 12th of Decern* 
ber the first and third divisions of tlic .army of 
the Deccan b.aving marched past tho city, 
crossed the Scepra at a ford opposite to its 
north-west angle, and encamped on tho left 
bank of tho rix'cr. On tho 14 th the army 
marched by tho high road towards Mahidpore, 
and re-crossing tho Scepra, took up a position 
at a place about four miles distant from a town 
called Paun-Bahar, Tho approach of the 
British troops gave rise to some apprehension 
at Ilolkar’s durbar, .and negotiations, which 
had fur some time been broken off, were re- 
sumed. Five days were thus occupied, during 
xvhich Sir John Malcolm, by whom tho nego- 
tiation was conducted on tho part of tho 
British government, urged tho various grounds 
of complaint which that government had to 
allege ; more especially the negotiations carried 
on with tho peishwa subsequently to his 
treacherous conduct towards his Eui'upe.an 
ally, and tho assemblage of a large army to 
proceed towards Poona at a time when Holk.ar 
was not professedly at war with any state. 
Articles were submitted for tho acceptance of 
the vakeels conducting the negotiation on the 
part of the M.ahratta chief. These xvere dis- 
cussed with seeming interest, .and xrith .an 
apparentdcsirctobringafrairs to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Many references were made to 
camp, distant about twenty miles; but it is 
probable that all their proceedings were but 
feints designed to lull the British authorities 
into security and to gain time, procrastination 
being ahv.ays a favourite object with diplo- 
matists of this cast. The English negotiator 
in some degree yielded to the Mahratta agents 
the enjoyment of this precious privilege. 
The period at which the discussion was either 
to be brought to a successful issue or regarded 
as at an end Wits repeatedly fixed and postponed. 
At hast it w.as wisely determined to close the 
door on indulgence ; a decision the propriety 
of which was enforced by the systematic plun- 
der carried on during the negotiation by 
flying parties of Holkar’s horse. It was also 
to be apprehended, as a writer on the subject 
judiciously observes, " that any further tole- 
rance of the delays artfully brought forw.ard 
would bo construed into doubts on the side 
of the British commander of his own strength. 


Tliis could not fail to embolden tho (larty of 
Holkar, and to cncourago tho ro-nssembling 
in Malwa of all those elements of disorder 
which had been alrc.ady dispersed or deterred. 
A n.ativo power am never account for the 
forbeamneo of another, except on tho sup- 
position of wc.akncss.” On tho 19th of Decem- 
ber, tho v.akccls wore dismissed from tho 
British camp, .and on tho same day that of 
tho M.ahrattas xvitnessed the opening of a 
fearful scene, xvhich on tho following was 
consummated. Toolsco Bhyo h.ad given 
offence to the party cl.amorons for w.ar by her 
desire to secure tho protection of tho English. 
This desire she had sobscqucntly s.acrificcd, 
partly to tho x'iolcnco of her opponents and 
partly to tho influence of a favourite p<arAmour, 
named Gunput Bao, who, though originally 
friendly to tho English, had been gained over 
to tho aauso of the peishw.a. Tho sincerity of 
her conversion was, however, doubted, .and he 
who had been most instrumental in cfiecting 
it did not csc.apo suspicion. The youthful 
Holkar was enticed from a tent where ho 
w.as cng.agcd in .amusement, .and possession of 
his person secured by tho party hostile to the 
regency. Toolsce Byho and Gunput Bao 
were at tho s-amo time arrested, and all access 
to the former strictly prohibited. The un- 
happy woman w.as not destined long to endure 
tho torment of suspense as to her fate. The 
dawn of the following day was tho lust she was 
ponnittod to witness. As tho light broke sho 
was bronght from her prison to be conducted 
to tho bank of the river, whore sho w.as be- 
headed, and ber body thrown into tho w.ater. 
Her piercing cries nw.akcncd m.any from their 
sleep, but none moved a band or raised .a 
voice to B.ave her. Her aareor of power had 
been marked not less by vindictive cruelty 
than by tho most sc.andnlons licentiousness ; 
and tho beauty which had held captive the 
chiofUain of the people among whom she 
perished failed at her Latest moments to call 
forth any sign of commiseration for her fate. 
When thus violently deprived of life Toolseo 
Bhyo bad not numbered thirty ye.ars. 

So gro.at w.as the gratification felt by the 
war party at the revolution which had token 
place, that it is said the battolions proposed to 
sign an acquittance-roll for the whole of the 
nrre.ars of p.ay due to them. So extraordinary 
a manifestation of delight is scarcely credible, 
but all prospect of keeping down the warlike 
propensities of the more powerful faction in 
Holkiir’s c.amp was now at an end. On the 
20 th of December the British army moved a 
short distonce in .advance, and on the 21st was 
ng.ain in motion at break of day. Its march 
was pursued for about eight miles without 
sight of an enemy. The tameness of this un- 
disputed progress was then slightly relieved 
by the appearance of a courier bearing a 
letter couched in the vague and ambiguous 
language usual in Oriental diplomacy. An 
answer was returned, inviting the young 
Holkar to join the British army, as the only 
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means ■of saving and establishing his govern- 
ment. Another communication from the 
enemy followed, intimating that, in conse- 
quence of the advance of the British, the 
Sirdar had resolved on war, and significantly 
adding, that the troops which the British 
would have to encounter were those of B[olkar. 
To this no answer was sent. This interchange 
of communication had not been permitted to 
interfere with the advance of the British force. 
The march continued, and about nine o’clock 
an eminence was gained, whence was a com - 1 
manding view of the valley in which was 
situate the town of Mahidpore ; the fore- 
ground filled with the enemy’s horse, some in 
large bodies, some in detached parties for 
skirmishing. The main position of the enemy 
was masked by a plantation. Prom an adja- 
cent hill a more complete view was obtained 
of the disposition of the enemy’s troops. They 
appeared behind the river in two lines, of 
which the infantry and heavy batteries formed 
the first, and the cavalry the second. The 
first question for the consideration of the 
British general was how to pass the river. 
There were fords both above and below the 
enemy’s position ; but that below was un- 
approachable fur guns. To render it passable 
would have, been a work of time, could it have 
been effected, which Was matter of doubt, as 
those engaged in it must have been exposed 
to a tremendous fire from the enemy’s 
batteries. The ford above was difScuIt of 
access on both banks. It was approachable 
only by by-paths, through a ragged country ; 
and to reach the enemy in this w.ay would 
’ i-e required a detour of many miles. This 
->*' 00 ' applied also to the ford previously 
■ d With reference to these difBculties, 
aa resolved to abstain from any attempt 
■ ' rn either fiank of the enemy ; and .as the 
:d of the river afforded considerable cover 
the troops daring their formation, it was 
arranged that the attack should be on the 
enemy’s front, and that the passage should 
be made by a single ford. Some light troops 
first passed, followed by the horse artillery, 
which opened their guns; a battery of foot 
artillery playingfrom the rigfatbank of tfaeriver, 
and enfilading some cannon on the enemy’s 
left which had opened a heavy and well- 
directed fire on the .ford. The troops, as they 
crossed, were successively formed in the bed 
of the river and took up their respective 
positions, the cavalry ascending the b.ank to 
the left, where they were partially screened 
from the enemy by some rising ground, the 
horse artillery forming batteries in front of 
the ford. The light -brigade had taken pos- 
session of two ravines which opened into the 
river, the object being to keep it clear for the 
passage of the rem.aining brigades, who, on 
crossing, were directed by a counter-m.arch to 
bring their right in front. As soon as this 
manoeuvre was performed by the first brigade. 
Sir Tbom.as Hislop gave orders for the 
attack of the enemy along the whole front by 
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the .troops that had crossed, leaving the 
second brigade of infantry to follow as a re- 
serve. 

The first brigade accordingly ascended the 
biink, leaving sufficient ground to the right 
for its formation into line, while the light 
brigade rose from the ravines and formed bat- 
talion companies on its left. This operation 
w.as performed under a galling fire of round 
shot and grape from several batteries. The 
fire of the enemy’s batteries was likewise very 
destructive to the British horse artilleiy, 
whose guns were all silenced or dismounted. 
The light pieces of the latter, though admirably 
served, were quite unequal to the heavy guns 
in their front. The British cavalry also suffered 
from the s.ame source of annoyance, as well 
as from a party of the enemy which came 
down a ravine. The two brigades of infantry 
advanced to the attack of the enemy’s left, 
under the immediate command of Sir John 
Malcolm. Their ranks were fearfully thinned 
by the grape of the enemy ; but pushing for- 
ward, they succeeded in carrying a rained 
village which was regarded as the key of the 
enemy’s position, and in gaining the batteries 
from which they bad suffered so severely. 
The latter were defended with great deter- 
mination, the men standing to their guns till 
killed or disabled by the b.ayonets of the 
British infantry. The two brigades of c.avalry, 
commanded respectively by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bussell, of the 3rd regiment, and Major Lush- 
ington of the 4th, were to assail the enemy’s 
right simultaneously with the attack of the 
infantry on his left. This service was per- 
I formed by the two brigades, accompanied 
by the Mysore hors^ with extraordinary 
brilliancy, the assailants pushing to the rear 
of the batteries opposed to them with a de- 
cisive rapidity which overcame every obstacle 
and spread dismay through the enemy’s ranks. 

The enemy’s camp was standing, and the 
attention of the cavalry and of the commander- 
in-chief was almost simultaneously directed to 
it. It was, however, found deserted. Some 
feeble attempts at a stand were made by piir-^ 
ties of the foe, but they were only for the 
purpose of covering the retreat of the re- 
mainder. The fortune of the day w.as decided. 
The British were masters of the field, and of 
the whole of the enemy’s artilleiy, amounting 
to above sixty pieces. The loss of the enemy 
in men was estimated at three thousand ; 
that of the English, though considerably les^ 
was still lamentably heavy. The killed and 
wounded amounted to seven hundred and 
seventy-eight, including thirty-eight European 
and twenty-seven native ofiScers. 

As soonaspracticable, alight detachment w.as 
formed for pursuit, but there was little oppor- 
tunity for its employment. The prostrate 
enemy sued for peace, and after a discussion, 
not undistinguished by the usual clharacteris- 
tics of oriental diplomacy, but of unusual 
brevity, a treaty was concluded. By this in- 
strument, the Company's government eng.aged 
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ndt to nllo«r inipiinity to .‘inyst.'itc or free- 
booter tbat sboutd commit nny outrage or lins- 
tilily Against tlio territory of Ilulknr, he leml- 
ing hia utmost nssislnncc in nny manner that 
might bo rcqui.sitc ; and Ilia dominiona wore 
to receive at nil times tiic enrac protection ns 
those of the British gorernment. Ilolknr con- 
firmed the engagements made with Ameer 
Khan, and ceded in perpetuity certain per- 
gunn.ahs to the najaii of Kotah ; to the Bri- 
tisii government he ceded nil liis claims for 
tribute or revenue upon the R.njpoot princes; 
ho renounced all right and title to places 
within tile Bhoondec hills, or lying to the 
nortbw.ard of them, and ceded to the Com- 
pany all his territories and claims within the 
tiautpnomb bills, or to the southward of them, 
including the fort of Sundcwali, all his pos- 
sessions in the province of CandcLsh, and in 
the districts in wliich they were intermixed 
with the territories of the uizam and the 
pcishwa. In consideration of thc.so cessions, 
the British government w.is bound to support 
a field force of adequate strength to maintain 
the internal tranquillity of Ilolknr's territo- 
ries, and to defend them from foreign ene- 
mies, the station of such force to be determiued 
by the power by whom it was raised and 
maintained. The purchase of articles for the 
use of any force acting in defence of Ilolknr’s 
territories was to be made e.xcmpt from duties. 
The stipulation which followed the last was 
of a very comprehensive character: IIolk.ar 
engaged never to commit any act of hosti- 
lity or aggression .against any of the Com- 
pany's allies or dependents, “ or against .any 
other power or state wh.atover," — .a bard con- 
dition for a Alahratta. The Company were 
to adjust whatever difTcronccs might arise, 
and Uolkar w.as not to receive vakeels from 
any other state, nor to 'have comiminic.ation 
witli any otlier state except with the know- 
ledge and consent of the British resident 
The absolute authority of the chief over hi.<> 
children, rclative.s, dependents, subjects, and 
servants w.as acknowledged by .a subsequent 
.article, in which his new ally renounced all 
concern with them. By another article, Hol- 
kar agreed to dismiss liis superfluous troops, 
and “ not to keep a larger force than bis 
revenues would .afford "—a prudent provision, 
regard to which would have 6.aved many a 
native prince from embarrassment and ruin. 
Holkar was, however, to retain in reserve, 
ready to uo-oper.ate with the British troops, 
.a body of not less tb.au a thousand horse, for 
whose regular payment it was somewhat em- 
ph.atic.ally stated, a "suitable .arr.angcment 
must be made." A provision followed for 
securing a j.aghiro to Ghufloor Khan, .a Fatan 
adventurer, who had attained great influence 
in the c.amp of Holkar, and this was succeeded 
by stipulations restricting the Mahratta chief- 
tain from employing Europeans or Americans 
without the knowledge and consent of the 
British government; providing for the resi- 
.dence of a minister of that government with 


Ilolknr, and permitting tho latter to scfld a 
vakeel to tlio governor-general. All cessions 
m.adc under the treaty to the British govern- 
ment or its allies were to take effect from 
tho date of tho treaty, .and the possessions 
recently conquered from Holkar were to bo 
restored. Pin.ally, the English government 
engaged never to permit tho poishw.a, nor 
.any of his heirs and do5;ccnd.ants, to claim 
and exercise nny sovereignty over Holkar, 
or his heirs and descendants. Such a treaty 
forms a remarkable supplement to the warlike 
demonstrations which had so recently pre- 
vailed in Holkar’s camp. Comment would bo 
superfluous ; the articles speak for themselves, 
and show how fully those who assumed the 
management of Holkar's interests and their 
own must have been convinced that they 
were completely at the mercy of their con- 
querors, and h.ad no resource but in entire 
submission. 

It has been seen that Holkar had been 
compelled to cede to the British government 
all claims upon tho Rajpoot princes. In con- 
nection with this subject, it m.ay here be con- 
venient to state that, on the same day on 
which the treaty with Holkar w.as signed (tho 
6th of January, ISIS), a treaty was concluded 
with the rnj.ah of Joudporc, and a few days 
afterwards a similar engagement was m.ado 
with the rajah of Oudeypore. By these tre,a- 
tics the British government took the two states 
under its protection, while their chiefs en- 
gaged to act in " snbordin.ato co-operation" 
with it — to acknowledge its supremacy, and 
to have no connection with other chiefs or 
states. Several succeeding .articles were of 
tho description common in similar compacts ; 
others were framed with reference to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the states to which they 
were applied. Treaties of like cb.aracter had 
previously been concluded with the rajahs of 
Kerro wlie and Kotah, and at later periods, trea- 
ties nearly corresponding in their terms, were 
formed with the rajahs of Bhoondee, Jyepoor, 
and other petty states. Tims w.as the non- 
interference system ab-andoned ns completely 
ns h.ad been the unhappy allies of the British 
government at n fonner period ; but here the 
ab.andonment was consistent with justice, 
while it w.as dictated by reason and sound 
policy. It is also evident that the course 
pursued by tho governor-general was duly 
appreciated by the authorities at home, for on 
the conclusion of the war he was advanced a 
step in the peerage, and created Marquis of 
Hastings. 

It is now time to return to the movements 
of the discomfited peishwa. After his defeat 
at Poona, his flight was in the first instance 
directed to the southward. The advance of 
the force under Brigadier-General Pritzler 
obliged him to change his course, and he took 
an e.asterly direction to Funderpore, whence 
lie struck off to the north-west, followed by 
General Smith, who had by this time been 
able to make the necessary arrangements fur 
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pursuit. Passing between Foonn .and Seroor, 
the poishwa then advanced as far as Wuttoor, 
having been joined on his route by Triinbuck* 
jee D.ainglia with a conBidcr.able reinforce- 
ment. Finding that General Smith, who had 
moved to the northward, on a lino eiist of that 
taken by the poishwa, was in a position to 
intei'cept his retreat in that direction, he sud- 
denly turned again to the south, t.aking the 
straight route for Poona, and still pursued. 

On new-yo.ar’s day, 1818, he encountered a 
British detachment, consisting of about six 
hundred infantry, with about throe hundred 
auxiliary horse, and a detail of artillery, coin- 
m.anded by Caphain Staunton. The detach- 
ment had marched on the previous day from 
Seroor, and were proceeding to Poona. On 
re.aohing the heights overlooking Coiygaum, 
they discovered in the plain the whole of the 
poishwa’s army, estimated at twenty thousand 
horse and eight thoustind foot. Captain Staun- 
ton immediately moved upon the village of 
Coryg.aum, and on reaching it was attacked 
by three divisions of the peishwa's choicest 
infantry, consisting of about a thousand men 
each, supported by immense bodies of horse 
and two pieces of .artillciy. The enemy ob- 
tained immediate possession of tho strongest 
post of the village; tho possession of tho re- 
maining part was most obstinately contested 
from noon till nine at night. During this 
period almost every building in tho place was 
repeatedly taken and retaken ; nearly the 
whole of the British artillerymen were either 
killed or wounded, and about one-third of the 
infantry and auxiliary horse. lfc<arly all the 
officers were killed or disabled; those who 
survived suffered dreadfully from want of 
• tor, amidst the unp.ar<alleled exertions which 
' / had been c.a11ed upon to make after <a 
-u'liig march of twenty-eight miles. The 
«uit, however, was most honourable to the 
'•ritish arms, the enemy being compelled to 
abandon tho village after sustaining an im- 
mense loss in killed and wounded. 

On the following day, tho enemy, though 
in sight, did not renew the attack, and in the 
evening Captain SUuntoh returned to Seroor, 
carrying away bis numerous wounded; and 
the noble band entered that place as became 
them, with drums beating and colours flying. 
The detachment had then suffered under an 
almost total privation of refreshment for two 
days. In this brilliant affair the medical 
officers, h.aving no opportunity for the exorcise 
of their proper duties, aided their brother 
officers in loading on tho sepoys to charges 
with tlio b.ayonct, and one of them w.as killed. 
In such a struggle tho example of oven one 
European was of .almost incalculablo import- 
ance, from tho confidence with wliich it in- 
spired tho native soldiers. The loss sustained 
was, .as might bo expected, severe. Of twenty- 
six artillerymen, twelve were killed and eight 
wounded. Of the native infantry there wore 
fifty killed and a hundred and five wounded. 
Of tho auxiliary horse, ninety-six killed, j 
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wounded, .and missing. Among tho killed 
was Lieutenant Ciiisliolm, of tho Madras 
artilleryj Lieutenant Patterson, of .the Bom- 
biiy native infantry, was carried mortally 
wounded to Seroor, where lie died. Two 
other officers. Lieutenant Conncllan and Lieu- 
tenant Swainston, wore badly wounded. The 
loss of tho enemy was estimated at from six to 
seven hundred. Its extent may be attributed 
in a great degree to tho situation in which 
most of their attacks wero m.ado — in avenues 
raked by tho guns of tho British party. 

The poishwa continued to va^ his course 
as tho approach of his pursuers warned him to 
escape them. After many changes of routo 
he arrived at Shol.apore ; but instead of follow- 
ing liim in that direction. General Smith 
resolved upon reducing Sathara, and effecting 
a junction with General Pritzler. Tlicsc 
objects were accomplished. Sattiira surren- 
dered on the opening of tho mortar batteries, 
and tho desired *junction of tho forces under 
General Smith and Gencr.al Pritzler w<as 
effected. Its object was to enable tho entire 
force at disposal for field service to bo formed 
into two divisions; one to be composed wholly 
of cavalry and light troops, to keep up an 
active pursuit of tho enemy; the other of 
infantry, with an ample battering-train, to 
reduce forts, and gradually occupy tho country. 
These amangements being made, Goneml 
Smith resumed tho pursuit of tho peishwa, and 
General Pritzler proceeded to reduce tho forts 
and strongholds in tho neighbourhood of 
Poona. On tho 19th of February, the former 
oflicer sui-priscd tho poishwia’s army at Ashtcc, 
and completely defeated it. The rajah of Sat- 
tara and part of his family, who wore in tho 
peishwa’s (simp, fell into the hands of the 
victors ; and Gokla, the peishwa’s ablest 
general, as well as his chief counsellor, w.as 
killed. 

In the mean time Gonor.al Pritzler proceeded 
with tho reduction of tho forts south of Poona. 
Singhur alone offered very strong resistance, 
and there it was not protracted. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Deacon was equally successful in the 
same species of service in the north. Other 
detachments wero employed in the Concan, 
and Brig.adier-Geneml Munro was occupied in 
the reduction of the country south of the 
Ristna. 

Tho Pindarries continued to follow their 
invariable practice of flying when a British 
force approaohed them. " AVere it possible,’ 
says Colonel Blacker, “to trace tho several 
routes of tho Pindarries during tho time of 
their flight, such particulars would, perhaps, 
give but little additional interest to this 
account of tho operations against them. AVlien 
pressed, they fled collectively, if possible; 
otherwise they broke into parts again to unite. 
In some instances, from inability to proceed, 
or under tho apprehension of suddenly falling 
in with British troops from an opposite quarter, 
parties of them lurked in small numbore about 
remote villages, or lay in tho thickest jungles. 
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exposed to tlio most Bovero lianUliips, till 
tlicir encjnics lind passed bj'." On tlio 12tli 
of January Colonel Adams detached the 3rd 
Dengal cavalr}’, under iM.njor Clarke, with 
instructions to march on the village of Amhcc, 
where it was understood a iwly of Pindarrics 
were alxuit to plunder. Major Clarke was 
met on his w.ay by a report of the exact posi- 
tion of the enemy, and continuing his march 
till night, halted within a few miles of them. 
At live o'clock he moved, and came upon them 
with his force in two divisions, just ns they 
were prcjiaring to march. One division im- 
mediately cut in .among the enemy, and a largo 
body, (lying from the attack, encountered the 
other division, from which they sniTcred 
severely. The number of the Pindarrics was 
estimated at fifteen hundred. Accounts vniy 
ns to the number of the slain, but by Al.ajor 
Clarke, whose estimate was formed on a com- 
parison of the reports of the pursuers, it w.as 
computed at a thousand. 

After the conclusion of the treaty with 
Scindia, British officers, in conformity with 
one of its provisions, were despatched to reside 
with those of Scindia at his principal station. 
Two of them, Jcswnnt Rao Bhow and Bappo- 
jee Scindia, were known to bo iil-nffcctcd to 
the English and friendly to the I’indarries. 
I’lio former was placed under the care of 
Captain Caulfield, the latter under that of 
Jlnjor Ludlow. Nothing very remarkable 
occurred at Ajmcrc, where Bappojec Scindia 
managed .Scindia’s interests; but at Jndud, 
the seat of the head-quarters of Jeswunt Kao 
Bhow, it soon became evident that the duties 
of the British resident would not bo light. In 
the face of Captain Caulfield’s constant and 
urgent remonstrances, Jeswunt Rao Bhow 
continued to maintain an intimate intercourse 
with the Pindarrics, and refused to move a 
man against them. At Jndud, Chcctoo met a 
friendly reception, and obtained such advice 
.and information ns was calculated to facilitate 
his objects; .and there Eurreen found an 
asylum when flying from tho British detach- 
ments employed against him. Much of this 
treacherous conduct of Scindia’s officers was 
concealed at the time from tho representative 
of the British government ; but Captain Caul- 
field saw enough to convince him of the neces- 
sity of employing some stronger rac.ans of 
effecting the objects of his mission th<an remon- 
strances. In consequence, General Brown 
moved, in order to support Captain Caulfield’s 
representations by the presence of .an over- 
awing force, and arrived at Jadud on tho 23rd 
of January. 

Tho first step taken was to demand the sur- 
render of two of the Bhow's officers, who had 
been most actively instrumental in executing 
his plans for the protection of the Findarries. 
Some days having been spent in fruitless com- 
munications, the British authorities le.arned on 
the 29th, that one of the ofibnding ofilcors 
w.as, with his followers, preparing for flight 
Jeswunt R.ao Bhow had been previously in- 
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formed that the movement, without the consent 
of the 'British commander, of any part of his 
forces, previously to the adjustment of tho 
points of difibrcncc, could not bo permitted; 
and on the projected flight becoming known, 
a squadron of c.av.a1i-y was sent down to 
prevent it. On the approach of the squadron 
it WAS fired upon. General Brown thereupon 
lost no timo in making tho necessary dispo- 
sitions for attack. He sent two guns to rein- 
force the pickets, and ordered two squadrons 
of regular c.av.aliy and some Rohilla horse 
round the town to g.ain the rc.ar of the de- 
tached camp of the officer who had taken the 
lead in the movement. Before tho lino could 
be formed for attack, tho fire of two twelve- 
pounders with shmpnell shells drove tho 
enemy from the position which they had 
taken, tho infantry flying into the town and 
the horse galloping off. The latter were 
ursued b}- the British cavalry; but these 
aving just returned from a forced m.arch of 
I considerable length, in fiaiitless se<arcb of a 
party of Findarries, were exluaustcd, and tho 
I pursuit w.as soon relinquished ; the cavalry 
t returned to destroy n remnant of tho enemy 
which still lingered behind. In the mean timo 
General Brown had proceeded to the gate of 
|tho town and demanded its surrender. Tho 
messenger was fired on ; whereupon a twelve- 
: pounder was run up to tho gate, while the 
remaining ordnance swept nw.ay tho defences 
about it. Jeswunt Rao Bhow now thought it 
time to provide for his own safety. He fled 
I with a few followers at the g.ate opposite to 
that ntt.ackcd, through which the British 
triumphantly entered, bearing down .all at- 
tempts at opposition. The loss of the enemy 
was great; it w.as computed at a thous.and. 
Tlie British lost only thirty-six men. 

Tho servants of Holk.ar, like those of Scindha, 
did not in all cases yield implicit respect to 
tho treaties concluded by their superiors. 
Tho killadar of Tnlneir, a fort on tho Tnptee, 
determined to disobey the summons of Sir 
Thomas Hislop to surrender, and in conse- 
quence it became necess.ary to reduce it by 
force. On tho 27th* of Febru.ary, some guns 
were opened .ag.ainst the fort, and prepanations 
were made for storming. Thenceforw.ard the 
circnmst<anccs of the afiiiir are involved in 
ambiguity and confusion. In Sir Thomas 
Hislop’s report to the governor-general it is 
stated, that though preparations were made 
for blowing open tho outer gate, they were 
found unnecessaiy, ns the troops were ^able 
to enter .at the side by single files. Similar 
testimony is given by Colonel Blacker. The 
words of Colonel Conway, adjutant-general, 
however, when subsequently called upon to 
state the circumst.ances of the c.ase, are, “ We 
bad forced the outer gate.” Accoi-ding to all 
authorities, the second gate was forced open. 
At a third, a number of persons, apparently 
not military, came out on the approach of the 
British party, and were made prisoners : 
among these w.as the kilLadar, Sir Thomas 
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IlixJoj), ill Jiln (li'Mi.nfr)/, ntnlftl ihtl ttif 
liilliulnr hero Kiincii(lciv*l liiiM'>»'If t*> folonrl 
(Jonwny. Atvonliii): to CVlimrltJoiuiny, Imtv- 
ever, no eoninninie.'ition ton), ji),n-o hi’ttvcrn 
tliciii, mill Hie (iri'ftenco of iJ'c IJll/olnr oiooiijf 
till) iirifionorft won not hnoon, Ac«‘onlin;r to 
Sir Tlioni.iM Jlihlop ninl Colun*'! lUnchor, th** 
pnrly im-wcil throucli n fourth poto ivlthmil 
oppoKlIion, lint ivrro Atoiipr'l ot a fifth, whieti 
WAH nlw Ihu lft«t. Colotifl ConwAj* innUri no; 
inontinii of n fniirlh pito, hot hiii iitntetn''tit 
colneiji'ii with thoitu n-i to tho iitnii|'»;'i> of Iho 
party iit tho la«t jjAto of th«' ifrr/o!*. Ifeton 
iwiloy tool: pince, hut nfter n tinio tlo* wirkol 
wa» o])uni'il, Kir Thomoi lllxtop Myn, it 
'* was opcnnl from within Colonot Conway, 
"nt Inut they con'entml to open tho wii-fcot, 
hilt in ilohi;' ko tliore wiii iiiiirli tipiii’iotion, 
niid cvliioiitiy two opiiiloiia nrovnited in (ho 
fort." Colonel Mncj;rc};or ^l^l^r.•»y, who wat 
pruHcnt (mill who?o iiniiio will nhortly nppo.v 
in a mnro tliiitiiigiiinhcd chnrnclor (Imn that of 
A wiliiri.i), After <iiiotiii;r. np|iarfntly with 
Approv."!!, the Ktnlcinciil orKtrThoiiinn Jft^lop, 
tlitrs coiitiniiefl : *' 'I'ho ArAlei iitill tiniiifed 
Upon tei'iii!i. Jt reninlneil iloiihtfiil whether 
tho Htorinitijr party, on n'.‘ichin(; tliu l.'ist (pito, 
wore to rrcuivo (ho nuhnihHioii or to I'licounter 
tho rcsieliiiico of tho enemy ; ntid in thin iitatoj 
of uiiccrtniiit}', rcmiltiiig from tho oniiiroCAl 
conduct of the ^rriroii, it becniiio ohviounly 
ruqulHito that tho nnmilnnt'i nlunild pro(iAre f»r 
tho Inttcr niternntivo hy ctructiiig n lod{;nioiit 
within tho (;ntawny, a-h tlioir po.nitiun in the 
iMsiingo lending to it would linro been nhno* 
liitely uiilcimhlc under fire." 

Wiatover wore the circumstances of the 
case, whatever the oxpcolntions of tho assail- 
r.'s or tlio intentions of tlioso within, tho 
ickot was opened. '* On our entrance," says 
• j witiic.ss last quoted, "tho garrison re- 
c' . .1 us with tho most furious gostioulatioiis, 
raising their nuitcldocks and calling out 
‘mar r or kill! Colonel Mnegregor Sfurray, 
Major Gordon, and one or two privates had 
p.asacd through the wicket when an attempt 
was tnado to close it. This was resisted by 
Colonel hlTntosh and Captain M'Crartli, who 
succeeded in keeping it open till a grenadier 
of the Jtoyal Scots thrust his firelock through 
tho aperture. Tho reinaindor of tho storiniiig 
party were thus enabled to force their way. 
All those who had previously entered wero 
hilled, e.'ccopting Colonel Waegrogor Murray, 
who wasrascued covered with wounds. Cap- 
tain hlaegrcgor, who was at tho head of those 
who ciitcroc? after the attempt to close tho 
gate upon those who had first passed, also foil, 
but tbo fort was carried. The garrison, con- 
sisting of about tlireo hiindrod Ar,abs, sheltered 
themselves for a timo in tho houses, hut wero 
ultimately nil put to the sword, a proceeding 
manifesting a degree of ferocity not usual with 
British victors. It may not, however, bo 
just to scrutinize too nicely the conduct of 
men in tho heat of action, when inflamed by 
tho belief that tronohery has been employed 


aj,'a<ii‘‘. (h''ni. Tit" psri of tli<* iran'-te- 
ti'in rnuaiiis to he told. Inuiirdiitrly si’./r 
th" p!ii:» fell, llir hill.vfar was hsag'-d hy 
ntdi-r of th" (;»-n'T,-d In i'(M(tiii'»it'I, wh”, in (he 
il"ir<.l!('li III Urhil'li lio rr/xifto'l ih" n<;mfTi’nCrji 
at ’jrtllM-ir, lU""* Jalij'iiaj;;" whifh lfaphe» a 
doubt as to llio pArttrl|";(!ori of the oUkrf in 
(be nlh-gcd ttr-irlirfy of part of tin* g.artiio!}. 
The gi-rii-fal, indceii, dfriv Kofufdntion from the 
r-invbidon that, if iiinfM''-tit of the trrachrfy, 
th" hilladar netirthelrct di->"fvrd to ho 
|b.au{vd fiir bis ri'«Utanc« in the fif«: biplane*!, 
iiiofi* f iticflally n't hr had lir"n warni’d, (lat If 
ho prr*Ufrd, severe ptiiii«li!u''nl would await 
him. " Wh'-tlier," says Kir Thomai llirlop, 
“ 111) W.ae nrcri'ory or not to th" stllrcquetit 
tfi'.achiTy of hfi iiirii, his fxrcntioa svaa a 
piitiiolimxiit justly duo to his rrlirllion in the 
tiri.t iiist.ani.-r, parlicul.-srly aft'-r tlir s-/arning 
li" had rcceivrd in the niornin;;," This posi- 
tion rcqiiirrs somr rramin.ition, and the Irans- 
artiuii to which It relates is altogether so 
rxtraordlii.ary ns to Invite a pause, for the 
puqKii-- of riubavimriiig more accurately^ to 
fstiiiinto ita cliamch-r and merits. It excited 
a gfi-at scns.atiun in jrngl.aiid at the time when 
it first lioMtui) known then', ami the general 
inipri-s’ion of tliiirondiict of the British general 
was far f^rom favotimhlc. The K>-crct Com. 
millre, the Coiiri of Pirectorn, and the Gciicral 
Court of the Jinst-India Company, wero alike 
I of opinion that it required explanation ; and 
in nM'iiiilnr spirit tho siihject was hruuglit to 
tho tiulico of |iarlinmeiit. Tho martinis of 
Hastings volunteered n rointito in defence of 
Sir Thoina.ii Ilislop, — a course to which ho wa.s, 
in /act, pledged, having Jong previously ex* 
prcs.scd his approbation, not only' of tbc mc.ans 
taken for tho reduction of Tntncir, but also 
of tiio severity with which the conque.st was 
followed. Sir Tliomas Ilislop called upon 
v:triotis officers prc.scnt at tbo capture to af- 
ford such iiirormatioii ns they possesned, and 
in transmitting their conniimiicntioii.s, ho 
addressed to tbo goveniinciit a long and 
Inhourcd dcfunco of his conduct — a defence 
distinguished not less by its wc-aknc-ss, than 
by its wordiness. 

It Is gratifying to turn from such a scene os 
that at Tnlneir; and the n.arrativo of tho 
progrc-ss of events nt Nagporo must now bo 
resumed. Tbo ciig.agcmciit provisionally con- 
cluded with Appa Sahib, after the evaenntion 
of his capital, was confirnicd by tho governor* 
general, and the resident was authorized^ to 
framo a definitivo treaty on its basis. This 
was suspended hyn pr(ipoi«l from Appa Sahib 
to transfer to tho British govormnent tbo 
whole of tho possessions of tho state of Nng- 
poro, ho retaining only tho name and form of 
sovereignly, and iiccciviiig .a certain share of 
tho revenues. Tho propos,al was rejeoted by 
the govenior-goneml, and tho original plan 
ordered to be carried into efiect. ^Bnt beforo 
tbo despatch convoying the final instructions 
of tho govornuiont was received hy the resident, 
the state of ciroumslaiiccs again foroed him to 
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net upon (lie dictates of Ids own sound and 
vijroroiiB judgment. 

The delivciy of cortnin fortresses stipulated 
to be surrendered was refused or evaded, 
^lundcln was one of these. AVIicii the order 
for its surrender arrived from Nngpnro, the 
rajah’s ministers requested tliat a little lime 
might bo allowed for the eracuntiou of the 
fott, In order that persons might he sent to 
settle with the garrison, and thus prevent any 
demur to the dciivery of the fort, under the 
pretence of arrears being due. A person 
de})Uted from Nngporo ostensibly for this pur- 
pose arrived at Mundela ; Imt the surrender 
was still deferred, under the plea that an order 
had been received to make the collections for 
the yc.ar from the pergunnahs dependent upon 
Mundela, and to pay the garrison with the 
produce. Tlio resident having brought tbo 
subject to the notice of the rajah’s ministers, 
they stated the order in question to be, that 
payment should be made from the revenue 
already collected, and sufilcicnt for the pur- 
pose. As a part of the territory from which 
the revenue w.as to be dmwn w.as actually 
occupied hy the British troops, and nothing 
could be obtained from the rem.ainder but by 
gross extortion and oppression, tho resident 
authorized tho payment of tho garrison from 
tho British Ircitsury, and Major O’Brien pro- 
ceeded with a small escort to Mundela to make 
the ncee.ssaiy arrangements. On tho arrival 
of this olTienr, various communications passed 
between him, tbo killadar of the fort, and the 
person deputed from Nagporc, professedly for 
the purpose of settling the .arrears. These 
communications appeared to promise a satis- 
factory .adjustment, and Major O’Brien was in 
expectation of being put in immediate pos- 
session of the fort. Instead of this result, tho 
British commander, on the third morning after 
his .arrival, while riding near tho place, found 
that the garrison during tho night had sent 
over the Nerbudda about four hundred cavalry, 
with four thousand infantry, and four guns. 
The cavalry advanced upon him, and tho guns 
opened ; but he was enabled, with his small 
escort, to reach his camp in aafety ; the enemy, 
whenever they approached, being successfully 
repelled. 

In consequence of this treacherous pro- 
ceeding on tho part of tho killadar of the fort, 
Major-General Marshall, with a considerable 
force, was ordered to advance upon Mundela ; 
imt before this could be effected Nagpore 
became the scene of a bloodless revolution. 
The retention of the fortresses in defiance of 
the provisions under which they were to be 
surrendered, and notwithstanding public orders 
had been given for their delivery, was traced 
to secret orders of a contrary purport — ^a fact 
suspected at an early period by the resident, 
•and ultimately placed beyond the possibility of 
doubt. In addition to these circumstances, 
Mr. Jenkins received information that an 
intercourse was kept up with the peishwa, and 
the rajah held secret conferences with! 
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persmis hostile to the influence of the Briti.sh 
government, while tlio.sc who entertained 
friendly feelings towards it were regarded with 
aversion. Bumoura of tho rajah meditating 
an escape were general ; it was underatood 
that one of tho di.snffccted chiefs had received 
a sum of money for the levy of troops ; and 
attempts were made to intercept the progrc.ss 
of supplies intondcd for the British force. 
Everything conspired to show that App.a 
S.ahil) was irrctriov.ably Ic.agucd with the 
enemies of the British power. New and in- 
contestable proofs of the. raj.ah’s tre.achery 
contimially occurred, and were multiplied, till 
it became evident that extreme mc.asures could 
no longer bo postponed without compromising 
tho honour and safety of tho Britisii govern- 
ment. The resident now acted with his usu.al 
vigour, and arrested both tbo rajah and his 
confidential ministers. .This bold step Wios 
accelerated by tho discovery of facts which 
impressed Mr. Jenkins with a conviction that 
Appa S.'ihib bad been the murderer of his 
kinsman and sovereign, Purs.ageo Bhonslab, 
formerly rajah of Nagporo. At the time of 
Purs.agcc’s death Mr. Jenkins had been led to 
suspect this ; but circumstAncc.s having in- 
duced him in some degree to moderate his 
suspicions, and tho dilliculty of obtaining 
satisfactory proof of the suspected fact being 
apparently insurmountable, no measures were 
taken in consequence. Such .additional infor- 
mation was now acquired as led to a conviction 
of Appa iiahib’s gnilt. Jlis arrest took place 
on the Ifith of March. Subsequently he was 
declared to bo dethroned, and this step w.as 
followed by tho elevation to the musnud of a 
descendant of a former raj.ah by tho female 
line. As soon .as a sufilcicnt escort could be 
obtained, Appa Saiiib was sent off to the 
British provinces, .and provision was made at 
Allahabad for bis reception and custody. 

General Marshall having arrived before 
Mundcha, proceeded to erect batteries, whicb 
being completed were opened by daylight on 
the 2Cili of April. They were answered by a 
spirited fire from the whole of the enemy’s 
works. Mter several hours’ battering. Lieu- 
tenant Pickersgill, with great gallantry, pro- 
ceeded to ascertain by personal inspection the 
effect produced, mounting, with the assistance 
of his hircarrabs, to the top of the breach ; 
from which, after making his observations, 
he returned with so favourable a report, ns 
induced General Marshall to make immediate 
preparations for storming the works. The 
necessary ^ dispositions having been made. 
Captain Tickell, field engineer, examined the 
breach, and .at half-past five o’clock the sign.al 
was given to advance. The storming and 
supporting columns, both under the direction 
of Brigadier-General Watson, moved forward, 
the breach was instantly mounted and carried, 
and in a veiy short time the town was in the 
possession of the ass<ailants. The troops were 
immediately pushed forward to the fort, and 
at daybreak on the 27th the gamson came 
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WOVEMUNTS OF TIIU I’KISIIWA. 


oul unnrtnoi], mid (iiiioUy niirrcmlcrcil llic-m> 
Holvcfl. At ini(Iiiif')it n KinnII bonl liml liron 
oliscrvcd cro!i<iiiig lliu river, with four ]ieri>oiiH: 
bj good innimgcinciit on (hu )inrt of otie of ttic 
ndvnncud pofttfi tlicy were nreured oti Iniuling, 
nnd one of them ttirned oul to lio tlio kilindnr 
of tlie fort. 'J’ho govcriior-pmernl li.*id given 
ordors limt, if 1.11(011, the Icillndnr nnd othxr 
])rincinnl oflicor.) nhould be iniiucdinicly brought 
to n druin-hcnd court-iunrtini, nnd thnt nny 
puniHhinoiit tlmt niighl bn nwnrdcd by (luoh 
tribuiml, whollior dentil or iui}iri!''(inincnl with 
hnrd Inbotir, might iiniucdintvly Iio c.irriod 
into offcct. 

It would bo diflicult to (show thnt thr^n 
ordom were coupintont cithur with discretion 
or with n rognrd to the UPnges of wnr. Tlicy 
nppcnr to have liccn nn chullitioii of thnt in* 
iirinity of tcnifior which phndowed thu high 
chnmctrr of the innrqulp of Hnstingn. 'J'he 
ordern wore so fnr followed, thnt tho liitindnr 
wnn brought to n court-innrlinl, charged with 
rebellion nnd trcnohciy. lie wnn acquitted of 
tho charge of rcbollion, on tho proper ground 
of his having acted under the ortier/i of tho 
N.igporo government, Tiio charge of tren* 
chery aropo out of tho nttnek on lifnjor 
O'Drien. Of this tho kill.idnr was also nc* 
quilted, tho major declaring his belief that the 
prisonor was not concerned in tho attack tqion 
Iiim. Tliis appears a somewhat refined view 
of tho matter. If tlio attack wero an ofTenco 
against militaiy law, it could bo of little im< 
portaiico whether tho killudar wore personalty 
engaged in it or not, ns it must bo (|uito ccr> 
lain thnt tho movement of tho garrison must 
have taken pinco with his cogniznneo nnd 
s.incliun ; but tho court must linvo been nwnro 
tli.it they had no proper jurisdiction in tho 
to, nnd that conviction nnd punishment 
' ter such circumstances could not be justi- 
t Another ofEccr was put on trial, charged 
■ .tb abetting his superior ; but he, of course, 
shared tho impunity of his principal. 

llio Burrendor of Chmimgurh, another for- 
tress wliich was to bo ceded to tho British 
government, was postponed by tho same bad 
inith which had del.iycd the dclivciy of Mun- 
doln, nnd tho pretcnco w.is tho snmo — time was 
asked to settio tho arrears of ]«iy duo to tho 
garrison ; hut tho kilindnr soon assumed a 
posturo of direct hostility. A body of men 
armed with matchlocks sallied from tho fort to 
attack a British forco under Colonel hinc- 
Morinc, and the garrison systcmntic.illy plun- 
dered the villages which had been placed under 
the British government. A body of about 
five hundred, employed in tho latter occupa- 
tion, were attacked nnd put to flight by a 
small detachment under M.ijor Ilichards. 
After the reduction of Mundeln, tho division 
under General “W.itson was ordered to march 
to Chonragurh, but before their arrival tho 
fort nnd adjoining town wero evacuated, nnd 
possession taken by Colonel MncMorinc. 

The continued disturbances in Nagporo had 
induced the resident to call for tho advance of 


Ibis. 

Cobuicl A dams’ll force from Hooilng.ibul, 
where it bad arrived in tho begiiuiing of 
Mnreb, afier lieing employrd lioyonil tho Iser- 
biidda. lie accordingly mnrehed for the city 
of Ifngpore, which he rraeheil on the Sth of 
April ; and having halted there nn the folhiw* 
lilt; day, rcsuiiird his march on the 7 th fir 
llinghuiigbut, whi'P' ho arrived on the Oth. 
'J’herti ho was joini'd on the l ltli b^* a party 
which he had dct-ichi'd untb<r Lieutenant- 
Onhiiifl f>’cf)ll, to iiitorcrpi an npiirchciid'-d 
ntt'-mpt of llnjee IJao to niter Chanda. Litclo 
has lieeii r.'iid of the movniicnts of ihijco Itno, 
for It would have been aliko tedious .and un- 
profitable to follow minutely his tortnniis 
flight. After the Inttle of Ashteo he w.in- 
dert'd in nlmo'd t-rcry ilirrntiriii, in continual 
drc.id of sumo portion of the llritiih force. On 
the 13 th of April ho liocamo aw.iro of the 

{ lorilion of Colonel Adams'* forco, and te avoid 
dm moved to .Soondee. On the Itltli he was 
alarmed hy intelligence of (he approach of 
General Doveton, and made preparations for 
flying. On the 17 tli Colonel Adams camo 
suddenly ti|K>n liiiii, after a fatiguing march 
over a most difficult country. An action en- 
sued, ill which the pcishwa w.is completely 
routed, with tho loss of several hundred men, 
four brass guii", three clrphant'i, nearly two 
hundred camels, and a variety of vnliiablu pro- 
perty. Tlie pcishwa himself had a narrow 
escajic, the inianqiiin in wliich lie had been 
bonio having been taken immediately after bo 
had left it to seek safety by flight on horse- 
back. Hotly pursued by General Z)ovctoii, 
(be ]icisliwa fled to Ormckaii, wbea*, orcrcomo 
by fatigue, privation, nnd terror, ids army 
broke up, and the fugitive prince was aban- 
doned by most of bis siniars. 

After dispersing the nrmy of the pcishwa at 
Soondee, Colonel Adams returned to Hinglmn- 
gliut, to prepare for laying siege to Chanda, a 
strongly fortified city in tho K.igporo terriloiy» 
s.iid to bo equal in size to the capital. He 
appeared before it on tlio Oth of Mny, with a 
tiiousnnd native cavalry, a troop ofhorso .irtil- 
lery, ono-half being Europeans of the Madras 
establishment, tho remainder natives, of tho 
Bengal establishment, a complete company of 
European foot artillery, partly provided by 
Bengal, partly by Mnclrns, three ■ thousand 
nativo infantry, two companies of pionccre, 
ono from tho Bengal, one from tho Madras 
establishment, nnd two thous.ind irregular 
horse, with throe ciglilecn-ponndors, four brass 
twelve-pounders, six howitzers, and twelve 
six-pounders. 

Chanda is siluato between two small rivers, 
which unite at a distance of abont li.ilf a mile 
from its southern extremity. On tho north is 
a deep and extensivo tank, beyond which nro 
some hills, commanding the place, at 
tanco of nine hundred yards. Between thOT 
and tho fort are thick groves of trees. _ On the 
cast face are suburbs interspersed with trc®s 
and separated from tho town by one of the 
rivers, and opposite to tho south-east angle. 
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distant nbonl seven linndred .and ilft^* ynrdi^ 
nrc other hills, beyond whicli the British cn* 
c.ainpnicnt \rns fixed. Within tho pl.acc equi- 
distant from tho north and south faces, but 
nearer the eastern than the western wail, is 
situated a citadel : tho rest of the interior 
consists of straddling streets, detached houses, 
and gardens. The walls are of cut stone, well 
cemented, and from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
and six miles round. Tiioy nrc flanked by 
round towers, capacious enough for the largest 
guns ; and ns the direction of the walls is fre- 
quently broken, and they .are surmounted by a 
high parapet, an cficctu.al enfilade of them is 
not practicable. Eighty guns of large c.alibrc 
were mounted, and the garrison consisted of 
two thousand men. 

At night, on the 13th of Apnl, tho first 
battery w.as completed. It w.as erected on 
the southern hill, and admitted ono eighteen- 
pounder, two bonatzers, and one six-pounder. 
Tho chief point of attack had not at this time 
keen selected, and this battery was intended, 
&a 3 ’s Colonel Blacker, " to amuse tho enemy, 
while tlic necessary collection of materials for 
the siege was in progress.” Shclis and red-hot 
shot were thenceforth thrown into the town, 
but with little cflcct, while tho fire was re- 
turned by tho garrison tvith no greater. 
Coincident with the opening of the battery, a 
force, consisting of a battalion of Bengal light 
infantry and a squadron of c.avalry, under 
Captain Doveton, was established in a suburb 
lying south-c.ast of. the cit)'. Four d.ays wore 
spent in reconnoitring, and tho south-c.ast 
angle being fin.aliy selected for breaching, on 
tho night of tho 17th of April a battery of 
four twelve-pounders was constructed within 
four hundred j'.ards of that point. In .addition 
to this, a howitzer battery av.as erected on the 
(Xipital of the south-c.ast angle, at a distance of 
six hundred yards, and a b.attery of three six- 
pounders on tho prolongation of the eastern 
face, distant four hundred j’.ards. Three of 
the enemy's guns were dismounted, but bej'ond 
tliis the effect of these batteries seems to bare 
been unimportant. During tho night of the 
18th tho breaching batteiy of three eighteen- 
pounders was completed, within two hundred 
and fifty yards of the angle attacked, and at 
daybreak on the following morning it opened. 
At four in the afternoon the breach wiis prac- 
ticable, but the assiiult was delayed till the fol- 
lowing morning. During the night, however, 
.an incessant fire was kept up, in order to de- 
feat any attempt made by the garrison to form 
a retrenchment. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott was 
appointed to command the storming party, 
which consisted of two columns. The right 
column was composed of four companies of 
Beng.al grenadiers, followed by pioneers with 
ladders, and the first battalion of the 19th j 
regiment of Bengal native infantry. It was 
under the command of Lieutemant-Colonel 
Popham. The left column, under Captain 
Brook, consisted of four fiank companies, fol- 
lowed by pioneers with ladders, and the first 
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batbalioii of tho 1st regiment of Madras n.a- 
tivo infantry. Tho first batbalion of the 23rd 
Bengal, and tho first of the 11th Madias 
native infantry followed ; while with tho 
advanced sections was a detail of .artillerymen, 
provided with materials for cither turning tho 
enemy’s guns or spiking them. A reserve, 
consisting of tho Beng.al light infantry bat- 
talion, four troops of tho 5th c.av.alry dis- 
mounted, and two horsc-artilleiy guns, was 
commanded by iM.ajor Clarke. 

At break of day on the 20th of April, the 
storming parly marched from c.amp, the heads 
of tho two columns being equally advanced. 
They arrived at the breach without much an- 
no 3 -nncc, a tremendous fire from .all tho guns 
I that could be brought to bear on the brcaoli 
and defences having been previously ponred in 
for h.alf an hour. Tho garrison, however, were 
found prcp.arcd, and the heads of the columns 
were assailed by a warm discharge of small 
arms. The columns separated, .according to a 
preconcerted arrangement, and took different 
directions. Tho right met with considerable 
rcsisLanco from bodies of tho garrison, who 
being driven back, .appeared to cross over and 
fall into tho route of the left column. That 
column, however, pursued its way, driving 
tho enemy back ns it advanced, and w’ithin an 
hour from the breach being passed the place 
was entirely occupied by tho English. The kil- 
ladar, with about two hundred of bis men, was 
killed, and about a hundred were made pri- 
soners. The rest escaped without the walls ; 
some of them were intercepted and destroyed 
by the British c.av.aliy, but from tho great ex- 
tent of the place, and the cover afforded by a 
thick jungle to the northward, most of tho 
fugitives succeeded in eluding pnrsuit. The 
loss of tho English was small, .amounting only 
to twelve killed and something more than fifty 
wounded. 

The circumstances attending the capture of 
Ch.anda e.xhibit nothing very remarkable or 
striking. But the occupation of the place 
was of vast importance, inasmuch .as it was 
the gi’eat citadel of the princip.ality in which it 
was situated, and its possession was associated 
in public opinion with the existence of the 
Nagpore state. On this account, its fall to the 
force under Colonel Adams was an event 
highly favourable to British interests in Nag- 
pore. A large amount of property was found 
in the city, having been deposited there 
for safety. Nine lacs of rupees, which had 
been Jiuried in the purlieus of a single palace, 
were discovered and dug out, a few da^^ after 
the storm. The taste of the natives of India 
for articles of European luxury was proved by 
the discovery of many such in the captured 
city, and among them some -of the elegancies 
and embellishments which, however highly 
valued in a more cultivated state of society, 
might be supposed to have but few attrac- 
tions for Asiatic taste. Some pictures, of 
European production, formed part of the spoil 
of Chanda. 
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ment. These objects having been pursued 
through 'ttro days, it was thought that an at- 
tempt to storm might be made on the 29th 
with a probability of success. 

The parties for the attack having been told 
off on the preceding evening, took up in the 
morning the positions assigned to them. The 
column for the attack of the breach was com- 
manded by Major Greenhill, of the 17th 
Madras native infantry. It consisted of one | 
hundred Europeans and eight hundred sepoys, 
who remained in the parallel on the bank of 
the river. The column destined to storm the 
pettah was composed of five hundred sepoys 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Mathew Stuar^ of 
the Madras native infiintry. This column 
crossed the river lower down to a point on 
the left bank, eight hundred yards from the 
w.'ills. The third column, which was com- 
m.anded by Miijor Macbean, of the Madras 
native infantiy, had for its object the escalade 
of the outer wall near the river gate. This 
column took post near the six-pounder 
battery up the right bank. It consisted of 
fifty Europeans and three hundred sepoys. 
Each column was headed by a party of 
pioneers, with tools and ladders, and led by 
an engineer officer ; and that of Major Green- 
hill was provided with bundles of long grass, 
to be applied .as might be necessary in filling 
up trenches. These preparations, however, 
proved unavailing. After a warm fire of two 
hours from the breaching and mortar batteries 
against the point of attack. Major Greenhill’s 
column moved forward. As it approached 
the outer wall. Lieutenant Nattes, the senior 
engineer since the death of Lieutenant 
Davis, ascended the breach in front, and h.ad 
no sooner attained its summit than he dis- 
covered insuperable obstacles, the existence 
of which was previously unsuspected. He 
was in the act of pronouncing the word *' im- 
practicable,” and warning back those behind 
him, when be fell, pierced by several balls : 
the storming party, not having noticed his 
signal, continued to advance under a fire of 
small arms by which their commander. Major 
Greenhill, was wounded. All doubt as to the 
result of the attack was soon removed by the 
unwelcome discovery that the ladders of the 
assailants were too short to be of use. Colonel 
Macdowell consequently ordered the party 
to retire, which they did in exemplaiy order 
under a harassing fire from the enemy. Tlie 
.attack under Colonel Stuart was more 
fortunate. He had gained a considerable 
portion of the pettah when he was joined by 
lilajor Macbean, the object of that officer's 
attackhaving been found unatLainable ; and the 
united force qnickly succeeded in obtaining 
possession of the entire town. 

After the failure of the attack on the 29th 
of iMay, it w.as resolved to direct the next 
upon a new point. On the 1st of June the 
c.amp was removed across the Moassum to 
the vicinity of Gheerna, which was close to 
its rear. In addition to other reasons, the 


expediency of this measure was urged by 
re^rd to the season of the year, and to the 
probable filling up of the Moassum by the 
approaching rains, the effect of which would 
be to separate the besiegers from the fort. 
Various preparations, unnecessary to be re- 
lated in detail, were carried on while the 
British commander awaited the arrival of a 
battering-train from Afamednnggur, which 
arrived on the 10th of June. On that night 
the mortars were brought into battery, and 
on the following morning they opened a dis- 
charge, one effect of which was to fire a store 
of powder within the fort. The explosion 
threw down from twenty to thirty y^s of 
the curtain of the inner line, A breaching 
batteiy was soon ready to follow up the work 
of destruction, and was forthwith put into 
operation. The enemy were now alarmed, 
and tendered submission upon terms. They 
were answered that nothing but unconditional 
surrender could be accepted. The Arabs, 
however, were from some cause apprehensive 
for their personal safety after surrender, and 
hesitated to trust the faith of those in whose 
power they were required to place them- 
selves. “ Finding,” says Colonel Macdowell, 
" that treachery on our part was suspected, 
and wishing to do away a report all over 
Candeish so prejudicial to our character, I did 
not hesitate in signing a paper, declaring, in 
the name of my government, that the garrison 
should not be put to death after they surren- 
dered.” Nothing, under the circumstances, 
could be more judicious than the conduct of 
Colonel Macdowell ; but the concession neces- 
sary to lumove the distrust of the garrison led 
to subsequent dispute. The native scribe 
who drew up the paper employed words, 
either by mistake, inadvertence, or design, 
which promised indulgences never intended. 
These, of course, were claimed ; and the 
question of yielding or refusing them being 
referred to Mr, Elpbinstone, he, in a spirit 
as wise as it was liberal and honourable, 
decided that the Arabs must be admitted to 
itbe advantages which they had been led to 
I expect. 

Before the fall of Mallimnm, the once 
haughty, but now bumble^ peishwa, had 
ceased even to pretend to the exercise of 
sovereign power. He had wandered in eveiy 
direction, and in eveiy direction h.ad met with 
disappointment and defeat. “ His flight,” 
sijB Colonel Blacker, "seemed restricted 
within a magic circle, from which he ameared 
destined never to be emancipated. He fled 
twice to the northward and twice to the 
southward. To the westward was the ocean, 
and to the eastward, where the land was wide 
and contained well-wishers to his cause, he 
had met with one of his severest defeats. 
Ag.ain he sought the north ; and after a flight 
of several hundred miles, he found himself on 
the borders of Candeisb, not far distant from 
the extreme point of a previous visit, but 
more closely beset by enemies than on the 
2 G 
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furmer occasion.” The sudden dispersion of surrender of tlio peishwa the prince had 
the several sirdars and their followers in various been publicly enthroned with much cerc- 
direclions, after the signal defeat of the mony. With the exception of . the tract of 
peishwa by Colonel Adams, had rendered it land thus appropriated, the peishwa’s domi- 
difScult to ascertain the course of the peishwa Uions were annexed to the British territories, 
himself, and both General Smith and General and he became a pensioner upon the British 
Doveton were led into wrong taacks. But government. In these few words is recounted 
the meshes were closely drawn around the the end of a stale and dynasty which had 
fugitive, and escape being impossible, he ulti- been regivrded as the key-stone of Mahratta 
m.ately made overtures of submission to Sir power. 

John Malcolm. That officer, having asked The life of Bajee Bao, its last head, had 
the valteel by whom the message was con- been eventful. On the death of his father, 
veyed whether he thought the peishwa was his brother and himself were alternately 
sincere in the proceeding, received an answer raised to the musnud and dethroned, as rival 
highly expressive of the opinion entertained parties gained or lost the ascendency. Bnjce 
of the fallen prince by one who may be sup- llao was at last apparently fixed on the throne 
posed to have enjoyed opportunities of know- b 3 - the assistance of Scindia ; but, shortly ' 
ing him well. “ 1 should imagine,” said the afterwards, he and his ally were defeated by 
discreet officer, “ that he must be sincere, for Holknr,AndBajeoltaonrrivedatBasseinafugi- 
I cannot guess wlmt possible illusive project tive and n wanderer. Here ho formed an alli- 
he ciin now have left." His situation was ance with the British government, by whose .as- 
indeed desperate, .and was so felt by himself, sistance he was restored to a throne of some- 
In an interview with Sir John Malcolm, which what diminished splendour but of increased 
followed, the peishwa exclaimed, "How can security. The magnitude of the favour might 
1 resist now ? I .am surrounded I General have been expected to attach him to tiie 
Doveton is at Borhampore ; you are at interests of the power by whom it was 
Metowha; Colonel Bussell .at Booigham. 1 bestowed. The general ohameteristio of 
am enclosed.” After some ineffectual at- Oriental potentates is, however, intense and 
tempts to obtain delay, in the hope of making unalloyed selfishness, and the peishwa’s con- 
better terms, he yielded to the force of the duct afforded an instance, not an exception, 
circumstances in which he was placed, and His character was marked by timidity, his 
surrendered to the British government. habits were those of the grossest sensmality. 

Long before this event it had been deter- and he manifested an utter destitution of all 
mined to deprive him of all sovereignty, and honourable principle. His cowardice pro- 
of this he was apprized by Sir John Malcolm bably led him to suspect the intentions of 
previously to his surrender. The determina- the British government to be less friendly 
lion w.as just and wise. The perfidy which towards him than they originally were; his 
had marked his conduct, and the inveterate debasing sensuality led to the encounagement 
b -i which he had disphayed towards the of despicable parasites, who at once flattered 
Itish power, rendered this course the only and ministered to his vices ; and his totiil 
consistent with prudence. If, indeed, insensibility to those principles which impose 
'itional grounds of justificiition were re- restraint on better natures, made him nnscru- 
.|uired, they would be found in the atrocious puloiis .os to the means employed for accom- 
proceedings in which he had been implicated plishing his ends. Erom the time of the 
subsequently to his attack upon the British murder of Gungadhur Sbastry, his course 
residency. His flight had been a career of was that of a man rushing headlong to de- 
crime, as well as of misfortune and suffer- struction. In addition to the qualities .already 
ing. He had put to death two British tr.a- mentioned he possessed an unusual portion of 
Tellers in cold blood, and committed other acts blind obstinacy, which was eminently dis- 
at variance with the usages of even semi- played in the tenacity with which he clung 
civilized nations. Hone but himself and his to his wretched favourite, Trimbuckjee 
coadjutors in crime could lament bis fall. Dainglia, in the hope of rendering him as 

Tlie governor-general had resolved upon serviceable a minister to his ambition .and 
restoring the house of Sattara to sovereignty, revenge, ns he had already been to vices of a 
The motive to this proceeding was, that the different character. By this mad adhesion 
Sattara rajah was the descendant and repre- to a connection as dishonourable as its object 
sentative of Sevajee, the founder of the was hopeless, he involved himself in a dispute 
Mahratta empire, of which Sattara was re- with the British government, from which ho 
garded as the capital. The peishwa was no- escaped, not indeed unharmed, but still in a 
minally but the vicegerent of the rajah of better condition than he had reason to ex- 
Sattara ; he received the dress of investiture pect. Although the result of this^ attempt 
from his hands, and rendered some other might have shown him the folly of his course, 
acknowledgments of dependency ; though he repeated the error which had deprived Ins 
practically the superior had been the slave throne of a portion both of solidity and 
and prisoner of his lieutenant. A portion of splendour, and he lost all. He descended 
territory was assigned for the new, or rather from the rank of a sovereign to that of a 
revived, state of Satt.ara, and prior to the dependent on the bounty of foreigners. 
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Two points in tbe nrr.'ingement connected 
with the fall of the peishwa and his territory 
appear open to serious blame. The provision 
made for his support was exorbitant; and with 
reference to the example afforded by the sons 
of Tippoo Sultan most unwise. This was the 
error of Sir John Malcolm. The governor- 
general’s views on the subject of provision for 
the deposed prince were far more moderate. 
On learning that overtures had been received 
from Bajee Rao, he addressed a series of in- 
structions to Sir John Malcolm, one of which 
prescribed that the amount of stipend for the 
peishwa’s maintenance should either be left 
open for the decision of government, or fixed 
at the lowest sum adequate to support him in 
comfort and respectability. These instruc- 
tions did not arrive till after Bajee Rao had 
surrendered, when Sir John Malcolm, having 
acted on his own responsibility, was no longer 
able to obey the orders of the governor-general, 
and when the latter could not, with a regard 
to good faith, refuse to confirm the promises 
of his officer. Sir John Malcolm warmly de- 
fended his oum arrangement, urging that 
Bajee Rao’s submission, and the consequent 
termination oC the war, might be regarded as 
cheaply purchased by the sacrifices which he 
had consented to make; th.at the pei8hw<a 
might still have succeeded in eluding thei 
British detachments by which he w.as hemmed < 
in, maintaining a desultoiy contest, and keep- 
ing alive the fiames of war; that the surrender 
of the prince in the manner in which it took 
place, and bis public renunciation of sove- 
reignty, followed by his march through the 
country in the apparent condition of a prisoner, 
was a more desirable result of the war, and 
more calculated to make a useful impression 
on the public mind, and on the peishwa’s late 
subjects, than his capture or fail in the field, 
supposing either of those issues probable. In 
regard to the large pecuniary provision. Sir 
John Malcolm referred to precedent, repre- 
sented the improbability of a smaller sum 
being accepted, and contended that it was not 
more than a suitable maintenance for the 
peishwa, nor likely to be employed in creating 
combinations against British interests. The 
governor-general, however, was not convinced. 
Recurring to the subject .after a Lapse of four 
years, he siiid, “To none of these propositions 
could I give my assent ; but, as already stated, 
I did not hesitate to ratify the terms actually 
made, however unaccordant to my own expec- 
tations.” 

The governor-general was not answerable 
for the eiTor committed in this respect, and he 
acted in a spirit of honour and good faith, in 
surrendering his own views, under the circum- 
stances that had taken place without his 
knowledge or concurrence. For the error 
remaining to be noticed he must be held 
accountable. He was fully aware of the 
tenacity of the Mahr.atta confederacy, so long 
as a rallying point remained round which 
association threw its mystic interest He 8.aw 


that there must be no peishwa, either in name 
or in fact; for if there were, there would be 
no peace for India. He wisely determined, 
therefore, that there should be none; but 
while thus depriving Mahratta intrigue of one 
nucleus, he raised from oblivion and neglect 
another. All the reasons which counselled 
thiat there should be no peishwa pressed with 
equal cogency agfiinst the revival of the claims 
of the rajah of Sattara. To sever the usurping 
arm, and at the same time to elevate the long 
drooping head of the Mahratta body, was not 
a consistent course of policy, the object being 
to destroy. The master was now freed from 
the domination of his ambitious servant, and 
restored, in im.agination at least, to the place 
which, according to the theory of the Mahratta 
league, was his right. It is not desirable, on 
general principles, to disregard the claims of 
rank in India, even in (»ses where they might 
be annihilated without injustice. For the sake 
of preserving some useful gradations in society, 
as well as to cast over its framework a cover- 
ing of grace and dignity, it is expedient to 
uphold the distinctions of rank and birth, 
where they c<au be upheld without producing 
private injury or public mischief. But the 
re-organization of the sovereignty of the rajah 
of Sattona, the investment of thfit personage 
with territorial dominion and power, was not 
of this harmless character. The extent of ter- 
ritory assigned to him was indeed small, and 
the political power very strictly limited ; but 
there was enough to afford stimulus to the 
wild visions of Mahratta fancy. The throne 
of SeVtijee was restored, and though it could 
boast little of either power or splendour, it 
was to the Mahratta what Mecca is to the 
Mussulm.m — a source of enthusiasm and hope. 

The wretched person whose guilty subser- 
vience to a profligate master had reduced that 
master from a sovereign to a captive was 
rendered too important, by the extensive mis- 
chief which be caused, for his fiite to be a 
matter of indifference. When the army of the 
peishwa broke up, Trimbuckjee Dainglia re- 
tired to the neighbourhood of Nassick, where 
he for some time remained concealed. After 
an attempt to make terms through Sir John 
Malcolm, which ended in nothing, a body of 
horse under C.apt.ain Swanston was detached 
from a distant station, the selection being 
made with a view to avert suspicion. The 
detachment marched with so much rapidity 
that no intelligence of their approach preceded 
them, and they were, consequently, enabled to 
surround the village where the fugitive lay. 
Trimbuckjee was reclining on a cot when the 
gates of the house were forced, and the British 
troops entered. He had just time to fly to 
the upper part of the house and conceal liim- 
self among some straw. From this covert he 
was tivken without any resistance, and sent to 
Tannab, the place of his former confinement. 
He was shortly afterwards sent round to Ben- 
gal, and lodged in the fort of Chunar. 

The peishwa subdued and under restraint, 
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Ilia army diapersed, and liia minion and evil 
genius, Trimbnckjee Dainglia, once moro a 
prisoner to tbe British government, the fearful 
course of events, which had their, origin in tbe 
treachery of the court of Poona, might be 
regarded as brought to a happy termination. 
At Nagpore' there still remained much to be 
effected On the 25th of June the new rajah, 
a child only ten years of age, was solemnly 
placed on the musnnd. But his place was 
not uncontesled; for Appa Sahib had some 
time before effected his escape. As in most 
instances of the like nature, there appears to 
have been considerable deficiency of vi^lance 
in tiiose whose duty it was to keep the prisoner 
in security. Appa Sahib soon found himself 
surrounded ly a band of adherents, who had 
anticipated his escape. Flying to the Mahadeo 
hills till fresh numbers continued to flock to 
his standard, and relying, not without reason, 
upon finding a parly in Hagpore waiting to 
support him, he, after a time, proceeded to 
Chouragpirh, and took possession of the fort 
without resistance. He had at this time an 
agent at Borhampore engaged in obtaining 
Arab soldiers, an employment at which Scin- 
dia’s governor in that city, as might be 
expected, connived. The desire of Appa 
Sahib to collect an army was opportunely 
favoured by the dissolution of that of tbe 
peishwa. In addition to his exertions to this 
end in other places, he maintained a corre- 
spondence with his connections in the capital 
of his former dominions. These laboured 
indefatigably to enrol and organize bodies of 
armed adherents in the interior, while they 
supplied Appa Sahib with money for the col- 
. lection and payment of troops on the frontier. 
'Their endeavours were further directed to 
dermine the fidelity of the British troops, 

' to a certain extent thqr were snccessfuL 
■o alarming were the various indications of 
active hostility, that the resident felt it to be 
necessary to apply to General Hoveton and 
Colonel Adams for reinforcements. Towards 
the latter end of October a combined irruption 
of different columns into the Mahadeo hills, 
for the purpose of surrounding Appa Sahib, 
was projected, and they mov^ accordingly. 
Appa Sahib then fled, escorted ly a body of 
horse nnder Cheetoo, the Findarrie chief, but 
closely, pursued. He was overtaken near 
Asseergurh, a fortress belonging to Scindia, 
and would probably have been captured, had 
not a part of the garrison sallied out to his 
assistance. 

Asseergurh was one of the fortresses of 
which, as a precautionary measure, tempo- 
rary possession was to be ^ven to the Bri&h 
government, nnder the provisions of the treaty 
concluded with Scindia in 1817. Tbe troops, 
however, destined for its occupation, were 
wanted in another quarter, and subsequently 
the course of events rendering it, in tbe judg- 
ment of the governor-general, unnecessary to 
enforce the claim, ho determined to relinquish 
it. Before this determination was communi- 
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cated to Scindia, .T eswnnt Bao Lar, the officer 
commanding at Asseergurh, liad committed 
a direct act of hostility by firing on a detach- 
ment of the Company's troops which had occa- 
sion to pass tbe fort in moving to intercept 
the peishwa. This was not allowed to in- 
terfere with the fulfilment of the governor- 
general’s intention. Tbe marquis of Hastings 
was magnanimously disposed, and be caused 
an intimation to be given to Scindiit, that 
if another comirmndant were appointed to 
Asseergurh, and Jeswunt Bao Lar should 
refuse to deliver the fortress, the place should 
then be reduced by the Company’s troops and 
restored to Scindia without any charge for 
the expense of the siege. At this time the 
I'ovemor-general was aware that Scindia was 
in friendly correspondence with tbe peishwa, 
and that such correspondence was not even 
denied. But, in his own language, "no more 
austere tone ’’ was adopted than bad previously 
marked the intercourse of the British govern- 
ment with its perfidious .ally. " My soli- 
citude,” said the marquis of Hastings, "to 
bring into confidential reliance upon us a 
prince whose sovereignty I meant to uphold 
stood upon its original principlepf policy. Con- 
formably to those senGments, the punishment 
of Jeswunt B.ao Lar was left to Sdndia’s 
own discrerion.” The "discretion” of the 
treacherous chief was exercised in forwarding 
orders for the recall of Jeswnnt Bao Lar iinm 
bis command, which orders even tbe governor- 
general qnaBfies by the word "ostensible.” 
Jeswunt Bao Lar well knew the precise de- 
I gree of obedience that was expected to these 
'orders and he was prepared with a never- 
failing supply of excuses for disregarding 
them. The commandant was aware that he 
was wanted at his post to insure the pro? 
tection which he had constantly afibrded to 
the Findarries when harassed by the British 
forces, and to gratify his master by the ex- 
ercise of such other acts of hostility to the 
British government as might be practicable. 
His sally for the benefit of Appa Sahib was one 
of those acts of apparent insubordination but 
real obedience, ^s conduct in this instance 
was brought to tbe notice of Scindia, who did 
not hesitate to issue out such orders as his 
connection with the Company’s government 
required. He directed that Appa &hib should 
be given up, and he repeated his command 
for the immediate appearance of Jeswnnt Bao 
Lar at Gwalior to account for his contumacy. 
But the commandant did not obey, and the 
governor-general’s good opinion of Scindia 
began at length to give way before the invin- 
cible perverseness of that chieftain’s servant. 

" His sbufSing,” says the marquis of Hastings, 
"combined with other endeavours of Scindia 
at this juncture, awakened the surmise that 
there was more of active dnplicity on the part 
of the Maharajah than we had been vrilling to 
believe.” Under the influence of a light that 
had just broken in upon the governor-general, 
or at least had but just been acknowledged, 
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(liflorcnt corps of BriUsIi troops were ordered 
to close upon Assccrgurli for tho purpose of 
reducing it. Scindia pressed strongly that 
means should he taken for the punishment 
of the commandant viithont reducing tho 
fortress ; and his conduct in this respect 
tended to confirm the suspicion nour enter* 
tained by tho governor-general as to his sin- 
cerity. Tho course proposed w.as, in tho view 
of his lordship, and it may be added must 
h.ave been re^rded by all other men, ns so 
obviously impracticable, " that it betrayed an 
interest in what was going ibrwnnl beyond 
wh:it could bo accounted for by tho simple 
repugnance to hare the notion of the fort’s 
iniprcgiiabilit3’ c.\plodcd.” Tliis experiment 
upon tho credulity* or the moderation of the 
Eritish government w.ns unsuccessful. The 
.siege of Asscoigurh \vas determined on, and 
Scindia was required to furnish a body of 
troops to aid in tho work. This ho could not 
refuse without an open breach of his engage- 
ments, and the required aid w.as consequently* 
furnished. Tlic Mahratta, however, had tho 
satisfaction of knowing that his troops, being 
(xivalry, could be of little service in the 
conduct of a siege. 

3'bc force assembled .against Asscergurh was 
under the command of Brigadier-general 
Bovoton, who arrived in tho viciqjty about 
the middle of February, 1819. Ho.w.*i3 re- 
inforced from various quarters, and on the 
17th of March, u'as prepared to undertake 
an attack upon the pottaii. Tow.ards a just 
understanding of the movements for the re- 
duction of the place, the following description 
of it by Colonel Blacker will be found service- 
able : — “The upper fort, in its greatest length 
from west to cast, is .about eleven hundred 
yards, and in its extreme breadth from north 
to south about six hundred ; but owing to the 
irregularity- of its shape, the area will not be 
found to be more than three hundred thousand 
square yards. It crowns the top of a detached 
hill seven hundred and fifty feet in height, 
and round the foot of the wall enclosing tho 
area is a bluff precipice, from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty feet in perpendicuhar 
depth, 80 well scarped ns to leave no avenues 
of ascent except at two phices. To fortify 
those b.as therefore been the iiriucipal care in 
constructing the upper fort, for the wall which 
skirts the precipice is no more than a low 
curtain, except where the guns are placed in 
battery. This is one of the few hill forts pos- 
sessing an abundant supply of water whi(m is 
not comm.andcd within common range ; but it 
fully* participates in the common disadvantage 
attending similar places of strength, by affoid- 
ing cover in every direction to the approaches 
of an enemy*, through the numerous navines by | 
which its inferior ramifications are separated. I 
In one of these, which terminates within the 
upper fort, is tho northern avenue, where 
tho liill is highest ; and to bar the .access to , 
tho place at that point, an outer ranip.art, { 
containing four casemates with embrasures. 


eighteen feet high, as in.any thick, and one' 
hundred and ninety feet long, crosses it from 
one p.art of tho interior wall to another, 
where a rc-cnlcring angle is formed by the 
works. A sallyport of extraordinary con- 
struction descends through tho rock at the 
south-e.astcrn extremity, and is c.asily blocked 
on necessity by dropping down materials at 
certain stages which arc open to the top. The 
princip.al avenue to tho fort is on the south- 
west side, where there is consequently a 
double line of works above; tbe lower of 
which, twenty-five feet in height, runs along 
(ho foot of the bluff precipice, and tlie en- 
trance passes through five gatow.ays by a steep 
ascent of stone steps. Tho masonry here is 
uncommonly* fine, ns tho natural impediments 
.are on this side least difficult; and on this 
account a third line of works, c.alled tho lower 
fort, embraces an inferior branch of the hill 
immediately above the pettah. Tbe wall is 
about thirty feet in bcignt, with towers ;'.and 
I at its northern and southern extremities it 
ascends, to connect itself with tho upper 
I works. The pettab, which is by no means 
largo, has a partial wall on the southern side, 
where there is a gate : hut in other quarters 
it is open, and Burronnded by ravines and deep 
hollows extending far in every direction,” 

Tho force .assigned to the attack on the 
pcltab wcrooialercd to assomble at midnight' 
on thoI7th of March, and to move n short 
time afterwards. Tho column of attack, com- 
manded by Lieutcuant-Colonel Fraser, of the 
Roy.al Scots, consisted of five companies of 
that regiment, tho flank companies of his 
Majesty’s 30th and (>7lb foot and of the 
Madras European regiment, five companies of 
the first b.attaIion of the IStb Madras native 
infantry, .and a detail of s.appers and miners. 
Tiio reserve, under Major Baliymple, of his 
M.ajc5ty'8 30th, was composed of the com- 
panies of th.at regiment not employed in the 
column of attack, one company* of tho King’s 
C7tb, one of tho Madras European regiment, 
and n:necomp.anies of native infantiy from tbe 
first battalion of the 7th regiment, the first 
battalion of tbe twelfth and the second bat- 
talion of the 17tb, with detachments from tbe 
2nd and 7th Madras native cavalry, and four 
lioise-artillery gnus. The attacking column 
advanced along a null.ah ruoning parallel to the 
works on the southern side, till, arriving with- 
in a convenient distance of the pettah, they 
made a rash for the gate, .and succeeded in 
gaining it. Tbe reserve, in the mean time, in 
two parties occupied points in tbe mdlah by 
which the column of attack advanced, .and in 
another running parallel sufiSciently near to 
allow of them rendering eventual support. Sir 
John Malcolm had been directed to distract 
the enemy’s attention by operations on tbe 
northern side, and the duty was performed by 
a force composed of the 3rd cavalry, tbe second 
battalion of tho 6th regiment M.adras native 
infantry, and the first battalion of the 14tli,. 
tbe first battalion of tho 8 th regiment of Bom- 
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Itny itnlirtt infantry, rix Jiowilror*, nml Into li.^* an^l 

Iiorwc-nrtillrry fritrio. 'llm l»n»« wat <‘arfM;th--Jr tn n of Fftiitlj (rfKvj'r 

Very •;X|)r'<litiiiti«ly, njnl willi rntall fi/f tlKlf rr‘'»‘filt(ta, 

troojin rmilini' linniediaie rover in tlie iitrrr(.i, j Thii» t'-ffntiistr'l a .fi'-'/t', fr-raj.yir, • fn'idi 
J» <;o«r?i» «f tin! <Inr h Imlt^-ry for «lx Ihjhl 1 l5m", tt rait rxi'^n’ljtfjr-’ nf nut-- 

liowitr';ra wai r‘)nij>lrtr<i on llm hn'ljrial»,(>t{rr!<!r<Iiti>lifrvrr« 

ilirrrlrd ftj’nin'>l liir iowor furl. On (lie tiij'htinn'! irliir!), iriien tni to l«( 

of tllO IPth of Mftrrli, t!le cnriny lill'ir tl Mltyire!ftJn>'l Iijr tkr i;nrrt:iti;r;il ui.'Jrf ti].’r.h ti.ry 
npon one of tin* Irritieli jwot't, uliirti r»li- ti'ji to l»* up to H-in-tli. Tiir 

iiiil'iral)Iy n<Ivane>-(l, Init nrtt' r'wm irjitil*"!, |ii»rr:tfttt rliirfiftin rfay l-oit.-vrr, 

Tn tilt' rinirn' of tlie *.11110 nivjlit n liAttrry f ir | to rojoy tlio jiriso. It iv.^e known that Ilijro 
rij^lit lii'iivy tjun* wftt t'oni|*!otr*l, ttii tlio “'itlj * Itar* l.a'l »lrp#oitr»l in A^ior’f^pirli JowrJ* iff 
ftl ilaylirr.'ii. itn fito oir'iitil, hn*l liy llio rmi* } j'lrat t.'.lin*, r.ii'l tli" r'f"inf’>f.iUi:t wa' r<''jnirt'il 
int; limi rnrclnl a loniii.l.iti!" Iin.’irti in tl<o| t<> piti'iii'-o ll.f-fii. Ho utrir'-fj tl.it tiisy lis'l 
lower fort, lo-fiil'-i infiirtioif •o-fiona injitry oti;|rf-«-n lof.jrno.l {„ <}>•- ; ii'.it tf>ia ffiifi;! 
roitii! of llm tiji|irr worki. On tint rvriiiiij;ji!i'l-''i;n.-,j, Jio w,aa r..(njwl!<--l, 1 ,^ a tlirrat of 
till' riirniy niatle nnotlii-r i.ally into tlm ji<-*.Lali. • •'■'jiiritrallnj; kit own prnpr-fty tit! tlm jevirN 
lift'! tfainri! tlir rrinin Ktrrcl. 'limy v.-nr r**- jnrrr (’ft-iiiri toriJiIt-t rrirri/'t 

j>ul*ri|, lilit till! tiin-cfi vvna ftfr.iinjiaiitrit ky jnckii'i'ftl- Urii.;? tki-ir frtiirn. n.ti ij>.-<r!!n.t':it 
tlm loM of (Nilon"! rrji*»r, wlm Ml In tlm ni-t j r..Mc coni.aii.r.! m a raikrt, in w;,Ic!i an otr.ciT 
of rnllyiti}; lii-i inrn. On tlm nmrnin;' iff tlirfr.im tto.ri t,y itiie-rn' l « in Sriri'liaV 

“lift nil nct'iil'.'iilnl t-x|ilr>.>‘iiiii in tlir tr.tr of tliejliMKlwrliir,;:. 'n.r frr»'/ni!i m of it rxeit'-d 
l>trai:liitij;-Laltrry |irovr',l f.ital to IWo intSyo ja'ai-li vitibl" ronfiMion in tlm r’finin.Mi'lant, tli.M 
onircru mill tiliont « linnflrnl turn. Tiir ili«-jU v.aa ilrrm*',! rsj)r»!;Vnl to tlir raaktl 
n"lrr dill tmi rxtrnil to tlm l.nttrrj', v,liic!iinii-l rtamitir il» ronti-n!*. From tlm rtatnina- 
noiitinni'il firiiijT witli fjo-al rir<‘rt. In tlm ti'>n, fiin! from the mhi-iinml n'liiiinioii rtf 
nflrrniKin ft iiiortiir-lj.aH' ry Wiifi conipti’l'-tl, mi'l Jriwunl Kao Lnr, it nj'jm.arril that Sfiiivlia 
fcoine *tii.-It.i llirown from it. For rorrm! ilav* Ii-mI not only itirrcti'i too cimmatnlstit to 
little occurrn! ilrarrviiif* rrjfort, rxerpt tfm atTofil nil tlm nuialar.cr in lii» power tn I’-ajeo 
nrcction, on tho iiiplil of llm Sltli, of nnotimr Kuo, hut Jiai! »!<>• ini'nirtr,! him not to anr* 
b.nltrry, lliroo linnilreil ami fiftyjwh to tlm rcinl'T tlm fortrent In n«-)r«l.ini>'' with tlm 
left of tlnj brMcliinft'battcry. Two otlmr bat- public onlrt* ia tiiil, but to in-aintiin pova-a* 
tcricii wero nubicijnctilly crvcle'l, ono on the *ion of it ft» Imi}* na practicabli’. Ujion Ibi* 
couth iiiilc, to brracli in n imconil j*laro the tli*coveiy, llm jji>vrrn'>r*frfnfral iletettninri! 
lower fort ; tbo ollmr tleaipnvd to ailonce ft moat properly to pumali .‘tciinlia'a ilopljcity by 
Inrco gun on tliu iiortli-caat ba.atimi of the retaining A*<ecrgurli. Tliia waa notificil to 
upper fort. On tbo iPlli two lintu-rie.a were the chief by the itritiah a-uilent, who phiceJ 
conatructeil for tin Attack on tho ca'item citle in lii* iiighncaa’s hands (ho docurnenta^ evi- 
of the fort, dcnco obtained in Ar.-fccrgurli of bis perfidy. 

On tbo following morning tbo enemy nban- Hio communication wiva accompanied by an 
'■^oned tho lower furl, which was immediately ar.aurance that, in consideration of more op- 
. nied by tho llritisli troops. The baltcrica right conduct in future, tho {laat would lio 
icli had been rolcly directed against tbo buried in oblivion. Thia a^.'Urancc w,ni pro* 
•wer fort were now disnroicd, and tlio guns periy given, scring that no |io<tilc mwures 
removed from tlic poltab into the place wliicli wore incditnteil. Itut on this, a.a on so many 
thoir fire Imd reduced. In the situation which other occasion*, the nnlionndcd confidciicc in 
bail been gained, the firing against tlio upper men's good intentions which the marquis of 
fort was speedily resumed from vnriou.a Int- Iln-atiiigs entertained, or ntfected to entertain, 
tcrics, aided by others below. This continued broke forth. "Since that period," E.aid LLa 
for several d.ays, and so many shot had been lonlship, " lie li.as experienced a continued 
iired that a deficiency began to bo feared, nnd scries of bonefits and services, which I believe 
a reward was ofiered by tbo besiegers, for him to have appreciated jii.atly !" 
bringing back to tlio camp tbo shot previously AVitb tho fall of Asseergurh ends the ^Imli- 
expended. This expedient stimulating the rattn war. Tho elements of combustion had 
activity of the honlcs of followers which hover been long in proparation, but they exploded 
about an cn.stcrn camp, succcetlcd in producing to tho total ruin of soino of those v™ 
an abund.ant and seasonable supply. Tho opc- aided in collecting the materials or in 
rations of tlio siege were vigorously pursued tho (rains, nnd to tho di.sappointmcnt and dis- 
till tho 5 lh of April, when Jeswunt llao L.ar cumfiturc of nil. Tho Mahratta confedemey 
expressed a wish to negotiate. Some inter- was di.'uiolvcd, nnd while some of its members 
course took place, hut tho cfTorts of the ho- were permitted to retain a contracted power, 
siegers, so far from being slackened, were two main limbs bad been nitblcssly Iwpeu 
increased. On the 8 th Jeswunt Ibio Lar aivay; tbo poishwn was a prisoner, nnd the 
repaired to General Doveton’s head-quarters, rajah of Nngporo a homeless fnptive.^ The 
to cnde.avour to procure terms, but in rain; latter eseipeu from Asscctgurli, in the disguise 
and on the morning of the 9 th a British party of a fakcor, to Borbamporc. From thence he 
took possession of tho upper fort, the garrison proceeded to Lahore, where ho took up uis 
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«-f llir- Ilritilll fitlll «•?.' 

t.i Ji' bfitJiitv f‘ir iJ)'’ iijr.'ijiK cif lifi*, *rjir ntitii- 
liilnts'iti «>f a* n clirtinc: nml 

bo'ly, wfti c'i?nj>bt<», A lar^c jw* 

jxjitl.r*!, Mill wIjh JirO'xTVf^ lifn 

^rtUc-'l m'lTd l.i\Yfu] f><rtn>atimii>. 

Tilt* r |“j5icy of l!>fir nj|ipn”':nii U »n- 
tn)rs.'.;iitiabl'>, niid Mu* manjuifi of Ha*linj:’» 

*'ininf (it praiM,’ ft>r havjnj; prrfomrtl n 
•Inly « Jticli liaJ Iweti Jiy pinner ruler*. 

Till’ toniiiiiation of tlio Mnfimtt.'i And Pin- 
d.irrie war rln'i'd tlir niiin? {{Inriotm nnd mom 
tirilli.-irit p'xtion of the ndiiiinihtmtinii of lltc 
iii.artiuii of A ft.’wovt’nl’', however, 

wiiiii’ of them otx’iirriiif; ntiterior to the re- 
i-’-t.’ddiphtneSit of otMee, nnd rtinie of them nta 
rnli'-e'jnc'Ut jicdixl, call for hrirf iiollco. With 
Ciiide the inanjuie of l^A^lin^,'H had variona 
it.atoaciiona, princiji.’illy financial. He bor- 
towrd large miini of tlio vijsier, nnd extin- 
giiiihed part of the dehl hy n tmin-fer of (■oino 
of the terriloric.a ncqoiied by tho resulU of 


Miy re.al rxintence, were undoubtedly illegal ; 
nnd by the n!d of inermntile charges, nnd 
rhargri for interi at At enonnoua rale*, n vaat 
balance wna khown to be dni’ to Me'an*. 
Palmer nnd Co. Thi*, urmn tho rtrength of 
the prrmi*«iiin grantial Incni, they experted 
I to riT>>vor through the interposition of tlin 
Itriti-h goviTniuenl, notwithstanding n part of 
I the Imm.arlionH out of which the nllegial 
I Inlance nro-'o tooh plnce nl n period nntoccdoiil 
I to the grant of luieh permission. 

! The marrtuis of Hnstings was not personally 
|intcreded in this nttacl: upon thu tre.asui^' of 
I the iiixani. Xo human power could possibly 
have ]irev.ailed ii])On him to counten.aneo snuh 
tnauhactiuiis for his own benefit. In his 
elmmetor tho sonlid vici-a had no place. No 
nian could ho inoro free from tho desire of 
employing tho iiifliicnco of his high station in 
advancing his own fortune. Unhappily them 
wnro persons around him avhoso nniKitito for 
wcallii was grc.atcr, nnd their iiioml tn-slo less 
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MAEQUIS OF HASTINGS DESIGNS. 


EcrnpnlouB. Over tlio inarqnis of Hnslinga 
the feelings of domestic and social attachment 
exercised an influence unbounded even by a 
regard to his own honour ; and, to gratify the 
cupidity of others, he lent himself to schemes 
of acquisition which he would have spurned 
. with indignant contempt if proposed for his 
own advantage. He defended the transactions 
of the house of Palmer and Co. when suc- 
cessful defence was obviously impracticable, 
and so zealously, that he even forgot his own 
dignity by descending to insult the authorities 
at home, who expressed -a decided and becom- 
ing di^pprolmtion of his conduct in this re- 
spect. Greedy of distinction, far beyond the 
ordinary measure of desire, the marquis of 
Hastings, in this unhappy affair, sacrificed his 
reputation, which he valued beyond all things 
to the passion of others for amassing wealth — 
a passion in which he did not participate, and 
by the indulgence of which he was to gain 
nothing. "The transaction,” says a writer 
ty whom it has been recorded, "recalls the 
early crusades which had been made against 
the coffers of Asiatic princes, and tarnishes 
the administration of a distinguished noble- 
man, who appe.'irs to have been made the 
dupe of designing men, in the prosecution 
of unsanctioned, if not unlawful, specula- 
tions." 

The history of the administration of the 
marquis of Hastings ought not to close with 
such a transaction as this. Happily, by once 
more recurring to the early part of it, an 
event is presented for notice on which the 
mind may dwell with unmixed gratification. 
The marquis of Hastings was not its author 
or mover, but its occurrence sheds grace and 
splendour on the period of his government. 

. Immediately after the extension of the Order 
hf the Bath by the Prince Begent, it was au- 

oritatively announced that his Boyal High- 
' " having taken into consideration the 
.c ' services which have been rendered to 
. the empire by the officers in the service of the 
Honourable East-lndia Company, had been 
pleased to order that fifteen of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of the said service, holding 
commissions from his Majesty not below the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, may be raised to 
the dignity of Enights Commanders,” in 
addition to the number belonging to his 
Majesty’s sea and land forces previously no- 
minated. In the event of future wars, the 
number of fifteen was to be subject to increase. 
At the same time it was declared, that certain 
officers of the £ast-India Company should be 
eligible to be appointed Enights Companions, 
in consideration of eminent services; 

The measure of royal ffivonr announced in 
the ordinance was subsequently exceeded by 
the elevation of Sir David Ocbterlony to the 
dignity of a Enight Grand Cross, the first 
class of the order. He was invested by 'the 
marquis of Hastings at Terwab, during the 
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Mahratta war, with gresit pomp, .and his lord- 
ship’s words on the occasion well deserve to 
be remembered: — "You have obliterated a 
distinction painful for the officers of the 
Honourable Company, and you have opened 
the door for your brothers in arms to a reward 
which their recent display of exalted spirit 
and invincible intrepidity proves could not 
be more deservedly extended to the officers 
of any army on earth.” Many instances have 
since occurred of the attainment of the like 
honour by officers of the East-lndia Comp<any's 
service. 

The marquis of Hastings quitted the govern- 
ment of India on the Oth of January, 1823, 
after an administration distinguished by its 
unusual length, but far more by the brilliant 
suecess of the extensive militoiy operations 
which had been undertaken, and brought to 
a prosperous conclusion, — by the additions 
made to the strength and solidity of the- 
Britisb empire in the East, — the increased 
respect secured to its authority, — and the 
benefits conferred on the people of Indi.i, in 
dispersing the hordes of marauders and mur- 
derers by whom the country was overrun, and 
strengthening the bonds of peace, order, and 
good government. Notwithstanding the mul- 
tiplied and difficult military aflairs which 
engaged his mind, his lordship had directed 
his attention with success to various questions 
connected with the civil administration of the 
empire, more e^ecially the complicated sub- 
ject of revenue. 

' In narrating the more prominent acts of the 
marquis of Hastings, his errors have neither 
been concealed nor palliated ; but it'has been 
shown that in the great and momentous ques- 
tions of state policy which circumstances 
pressed upon him, be well understood the 
interests of bis country, and was uot slow to 
pursue them. He followed the policy of his 
great predecessor, the Marquis Wellesley — 
higher praise cannot be awarded to an occu- 
pant of the same elevated station; and it 
may be affirmed without hesitation, that, ex- 
cepting the Marquis Wellesley, no governor- 
general of India ever did so much for the con- 
solidation of the British empire, or for the 
glory of the British name there. Hisgrwtest 
failing was excessive vanity, and to this he 
too firequently sacrificed real dignity of cha- 
racter. In the private relations of life he was 
generous and confiding, and from this cause 
sprang some of his greatest errors. But 
lamentable as were the'failings and weaknesses 
which in him marred a noble nature — painful 
as it is to witness their constant recurrence to 
darken the brightest moments of his career, 
the desire at its dose is to forget them, and 
to fix the mind exdusively on the great and 

glorious recollections which surroundhisname. . 
'Rig seiTices must ever be remembered with 
gratitude — ^lus achievements recorded with 
pride. 
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Jin. OASSISO ATPOISTED OOVEnSOn-OESEBAL, BDT BEPliAOED BY LOBD AMnEBST— THBEATEW- 
iso asbect op AvrAins is boumah— insToniCAL bkctch or that esipike— dispoteh 

BETWEES COJtPASV ASD BURMESE— JIISSIOS OP COLOSEE SPMES— ISfiOEESr DEMAKUS OP 
THE BURMESE— APPAIB OF THE IBIiASU OF BHAPOOUEK— COMMESOPAIEST OP HOSTJMTIES— 
DECI*.\RAT10S OF WAR — CAPTURE OF RASOOOS — ACTIOS AT KEMMESDISE— PROOIlEHH OF 
THE War— SUCCESSES ASU REVERSES— SEGOTTATIOSS FOR PEACE- RESUMITJON OP HOHTI- 
imns— rnocEEDisGs is peou- tep.misatios of the war— treatv with hiam— mutikt 
AT BARRACKPORE- SIEGE ASD CAPTURE OP BIIURTPORE — TREATY' WITH KISO OP OUDE — 
ARR.VSCEUESTS WITH SAOPORE— LORD .UIHERST RETUIIS8 TO EUROPE. 


^VnES the mnrquis of Hnstings determined 
to retire from the government of India, Mr. 
Canning, then at the height of his sparkling 
reputation, was appointed to snececd him. lie 
accepted the appointment ; hut, great .as were 
both Ihedignitvand the emolument, it was not 
entirely .accordant with Mr. Canning’s wishes. 
An unexpected event made a sudden change 
in the aspect of the political world at home. 
Tiic death of the marquis of LondonderrT 
opened the Foreign OJEce to the aspirations of 
the newir-appointed governor-general, .and he 
declined "the dignity to which he had so re- 
cently been callrf. Lord Amherst was there- 
upoa selected as the successor of the marquis 
of n.astings. Dis lordship arrived at Cal- 
cutta on thelst of August, 1S23, same months 
after his predecessor liad quitted the scat of 
government ; the olSce of governor-general 
having, in the intermediate period, been exer- 
cised "by Mr. Adam, the second member of 
councD. 


and, after defeating bodies of tho Pegu force in 
several actions, marched suddenly upon tho 
capital, the inhabitants of which, upon bis np- 
roach, rose aud expelled tlio strangers. Thifi 
appened towards the dose of tho year 171/3. 
In the following year, an army and a fleet of 
boats sent tho Pegners ng.ainst Ava were 
totally defeated by Alompra. Tho war con- 
tinued for some years, and tho Peguers were 
assisted by the French from Pondicheny; 
but victory continued to follovr tho standard 
of Alompra. Tlje capital of Pegu surrendered 
to his arras, and though, in a revolt which 
followed, the Barman viceroy was expelled, 
the presence of Alompra spee<lily put an end 
to tho insurrection, and gave increa-ed stabi- 
lity to his rule, Alompra reigned but eight 
year?, but in that time he Laid the ta-ds « a 
great power, enlarged at Later perreds by the 
acquisition of condderable territrry cn the 
Tcaas'eriro coastal theeip>e::.rs<:f Siam, by the 
garjegation of Arracr.s. priT5:--r«rv a= i'dg- 
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of complaint should he subsequently investi- 
gated. The alleged robbets were given over 
to the Burmese for punishment — a fate which 
they probably deserved ; but the concession, 
after so atrocious a violation of national rights, 
was neither dignified nor wise ; it served only 
to feed the arrogance of the Burmese autho- 
rities, and to induce a belief that the surrender 
of the criminals was to be attributed to fear of 
the consequences of a refusal. A mission to 
Ava, under Colonel Symes, followed, but it did 
not assist the British government in making 
any progress in the favour or confidence of the 
Burmese. 

/ The ill feeling which existed was kept alive 
by the excursions of a considerable body of 
refugees from Arracan, who, on the subjuga- 
tion of that country by the Burman power, 
had fled into Chittagong. These persons made 
occasional 6.*i}lies into the Burmese territories 
for purposes of plunder or revenge. In 1811, 
a more regular and formidable movement was 
directed against the usurping authority in 
Arracan, but it ended in the defeat of those 
by whom it was undertaken, and their return 
to their retreat in the British dominions. To 
exonerate the British government from the 
suspicion of participating in these attempts, 
or of afibrding them any degree of encourage- 
ment, another mission was determined on, and 
Captain Canning was despatched to Ava to 
afford explanation. The British envoy, how- 
ever, did not reach the place of bis destined 
duties. JEfe was unable to proceed -beyond 
Rangoon, and, after being exposed to much 
both of insult and danger, returned to Bengal. 
The Company’s government then took active 
measures for preventing a recurrence of any 
hostile excursions from its territories into 
those occupied by the Burmese; bn t the re- 
fus.al to give up the p.arties who had been 
.„.iged in those which had previously taken 
-e was regarded by the court of Ava as an 
iiardon.able oflence. After an interval of 
3 years’ tranquillity on the frontier, the 
surrender of these persons w.as formally de- 
manded in a letter addressed by the rajah of 
R.-imree to the ma^trate of Chittagong. Tlie 
marquis of Hastings thereupon ^dressed a 
letter to the Burmese sovereign, explaining 
that the British government could not, with- 
out a violation of the principles of justice, 
deliver up those who had sought its protec- 
tion; that the existing tranquillity, and the 
improbability of the renewal of disturbances, 
rendered the demand particularly unscitson- 
ahlc; and that whilst the vigilance of the 
British officers should be directed to prevent 
and punirii any enterprise against the province 
of Arracan, it could lead to no advantageous 
result to either state to agptatc the question 
of the delivery of the insurgents .any further. 
The liijime-e government not returning to 
the agitation of the question, the governor- 
general was led somewhat injudidously, but 
in perfect accord.ancc with his character, to 
conclude that (hero was no reason for snqicct- 
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ing the existence or contempl.ation of any 
hostile design on the part of that government; 
and on the strength of this conclusion be 
countermiinded some orders for extended 
preparations of defence issued under the 
influence of the apprehension excited by the 
demand. 

A few months dissolved the illusion. -To- 
wards the close of the Mabratta war a second 
letter was received from the rajah of Bamree, 
demanding from the British government, on 
the part of the Burmese sovereign, the cession 
of Ramoo, Chittagong, Moorshedabad, and 
Dacca, on the ground of their being ancient 
dependencies of Arracan, then part of the 
Burmese dominions, and threatening hostilities 
in case of refusal. The answer of the gover- 
nor-general was to the efiect that, if the letter 
were written by order of the king, it was to 
be lamented that persons utterly incompetent 
to form a jnst opinion of the British power in 
India had ventured to practise on the judg- 
ment of so dignified a sovereign; bat that the 
governor-general’s respect for bis Majesty in- 
duced him to adopt the belief that the rajah 
of Bamree had, for some unworthy purpose of 
bis own, assumed the tone of insolence and 
menace adopted in the letter without antho- 
rity from the king, and that the proceeding 
wonld experience his Majesty's just displeasure. 
Here the matter rested. No notice was taken 
of the answer of the governor-general, and 
whether the letter was a more idle menace 
not intended to be followed up,_ or that the 
splendid successes of the British arms in- 
central India was thought to render silence 
the most expedient course, or that the Bur- 
mese government found sufficient employment 
iu the reduction of Assam, and in the conflict 
: of domestic politics, mnst be matter for con- 
jecture. 

In Assam the Burmese bad originally ap- 
I pefired as supporters of one of the parties in a 
civil war. They subsequently abandoned this 
position, and succeeded in conquering the pro- 
vince for a chief of their own nation. The 
Burmese frontier in this quarter was thus 
advanced to that of the British. Though 
ceasing to threaten the British I'overnmcnt 
with war, the emissaries of the Burmese did 
not .-ibstain from acts c.-tlcnlatcd to provoke it. 
In 1821, and again in 1822, they seized and 
carried off parties of olopbant-huntorB in tho 
Company’s employ, nndcr the pretext that 
they were within the Burmese territories. 
An ontrago committed on a boat I.-iden with 
rice, entering the nullah on the British side 
of the Naf, led to more vigorous me.-isurcs of 
resistance than had previously been rcsor^d 
to. The military guard w,as iucre.-ised, .and a 
few men were placed upon on island called 
Shapoorce. These an agent of the viceroy of 
Arracan required to bo witbdr,awn, on the 
plea that the island belonged to the Burmese 
sovereign ; the requisition being nccompanied 
by an intimation tb.at war would bo the con- 
sequence of refusal. This took place in 
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Jnntmrj, 1523, tlic inonlli in whicli tlio mnr* 
(Itni> of H.’isting.s quittoil Indi.a. 

Tlic rnjah of Arrac.an being .ntldrcsscJ on tbc 
Mibjcct of tlio dispute, reiter.atcd tlie dcin.md 
fur tliesuiTcndcrof the island ; .and on thc24tii 
of SopttMiibcr n hotly of Bnnnose, under the 
rtijah of It.ainrcc, innded there, Idllcd three of 
the llriti.sli sepoys, wounded four, nnd drove 
off the rest. Tina fe.al wns not very reinnrk- 
.ahle, seeing that the British guard on the 
i.dnnd consisted of only thirteen men, while 
the Bunneso force comprised n thuus.and. 
Having nccoinidishcd the object which they 
had pi-oposcd tlicy returned to the main land. 
The nijali of Anuc-an wns so proud of what 
he hnd done, that he reported it himsetf to 
the British govcrninenl, intimating, .at the 
same time, th.at in the event of the resump- 
tion of the island, he would t.ako bj* force of 
.arms the cities of Dncc.a .and Moorshcd.ab.ad, 
which, it w.'is repented, originally belonged to 
Arracan. 

The islanil of Shaponree was of sm.all ex- 
tent and v.aluc ; it was, indeed, little more 
than a sand-bank, affonling pasturage fur a 
few cattle. With regard to the title to its 
possession, the pretensions of cither n.artj* do 
not appear to have been very clcarjy made 
out, but the weight of proUakility inclined 
to the claim of the English. The records of 
the Chittngongcollcctonitoshowcd that it hnd 
been long included avithin the British pro- 
vince, hnd been at various periods surveyed 
nnd UK-.asured by British oflicurs, nnd during 
the preceding thirty years had been repeatedly 
held by persons under deeds from the British 
collector's office. It lay on the British side 
of the main channel of the Naf river, tho ac- 
knowledged boiindniy of the two states ; was 
pc{).arated from tho main land of tho district of 
Chittagong only by a narrow and shallow 
channel, ford.able at low water, and might 
not improperly bo considered .as a continuation 
of that land. It is observable, also, that the 
British government w.as willing to accede to 
an inquiry, and oven proposed that commis- 
sioners should bo appointed on tho part of 
each govenimeut to in.ake an investigation. 
In tho mean time, however, it was deemed 
ueeessary to re-oceupy tho island, and a force 
sufficient for the purpose was landed and 
stockaded. To give tho Burmese govern- 
ment room for repentance .and explanation, 
a despatch was forwarded, in which it wns 
assumed that the occupation of Shapooree 
w.as the unauthorized act of tho local autho- 
rities, which w’ould bo disavowed by the 
Burnicso monarch, nnd exemplary punish- 
ment inflicted upon the perpetrators. H.ad 
it suited the Burmese prince to have acted 
upon this suggestion, the sacrifice of his 
agents would have proved no impediment to 
its adoption; but the overweening pride of 
tho court of Ava interpreted the despatch 
into an acknowledgment of conscious weak- 
ness, nnd ascribed its ^rnnsmission to fear. 

Manipur has been mentioned as a recent 


acquisition of tho Bunnese. Hero, .os in 
Assam, they first ni)pcared to aid one can- 
didate for the throne in dispossc.ssing another. 
Their arms were succo.csful, and the sovereign 
whom tlic 3 ’ hnd elevated no sooner found him- 
self tolerably secure in Slanipur, than he be- 
came desirous of annexing to his dominions tho 
neighbouring principality of Cachar, which 
ho invaded. The raj.sh of Cachar fled to 
fi^'lliot, nnd solicited tho assistance of tho 
British government, offering, if thereby rein- 
st.atcd in possession of his tcrritoiy', to hold it 
under an acknowledgment of dcpcndonce. 
Tbc offer being refused, ho had recourse to 
two brothers of the rcigningprince of Manipur, 
one of them being tho dispossessed raj.ah (who, 
it must bo observed, hnd obtained the throne 
by murdering an cider brother), tho other tho 
youngest of tho reigning family*, who, not 
deeming a prolonged residenco in hlanipur 
entirely safe, had some tiino before fled to 
Cachar, where ho hnd found the protection 
which ho by whom it wiis nflbnlcd now needed 
for himself, llic price of their services w.as 
to be an cqn.al share of the territoiy of Cachar 
with tho rajah, .and on theso tenns their co- 
operation w.as secured. Tho efforts of the 
coialition were successful, and tho rajah of 
Manipur was compelled to .abandon his more 
recent conquest. But the raj.ah of Cachar 
did not long enjoy tho. reduced dominion to 
which ho wns entitled by tbc terms of the 
contract with his allies. To tho latter tho 
possession of two-thirds only of the country 
wns unsatisfactory' — they dc.sircd tho whole, 
.and were not slow in obtaining it. Some 
time afterwards the rajah of Manipur incurred 
tho displeasure of his Burmese masters, by 
whom ho w.as expelled, and his territories in- 
corporated with the Burm.an enipiro. The 
deposed raj.ah fled in the direction which it 
might have been supposed he would h.avebeen 
most anxious to avoid. Ho sought refuge in 
Cachar, nnd, what is not loss remark.ablc, ho 
found it. His brothers received him gra- 
ciously, nnd oven assigned to him n portion of 
the territory of which they h.ad become pos- 
sessed, partly by bargain nnd partly by* usur- 
pation, But the friendship thus re-established 
w.as not more lasting than might have been 
anticipated. The two brothers, who had 
formerly in succession occupied the throne of 
Manipur, qunn'ellcd, and commenced hos- 
tilities against each other. The elder was 
defeated, escaped to the Company’s dominions, 
nnd, like the pr-ince whom ho had assisted in 
expelling, sought the aid of the British go- 
vernment. Tho disordered state of Cachar 
invited the exercise of the .aggressive spirit of 
the Burmese, who prepared to invade it; 
whereupon the two brothers still remaining 
there followed the example of their senior by 
seeking British support. Tli.at support, 
which had formerly been refused to the 
rightful prince of Cachar not less than to one 
of his Biipplanters, it was now not thought 
prudent to withhold. Tho right of .the parties . 
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from whom the invitation came was indeed 
very disputable, but the power of the legi- 
timate prince was nominally extinct, and it 
was certain that his interests could not be 
promoted by allowing the Burmese to add his 
dominions to the list of their conquests, while 
by the British government such a result was 
to be dcprecaited. There was no time for 
protracted negotiation. It was necessary to 
determine at once, either to interfere in de- 
fence of Cachar, or to see it transferred to the 
Burmese, with all the attendant facilities for 
attaching the Bi-itish dominions. If the 
former course were to be adopted, it required 
to be followed without hesitation or delay ; and 
in the emergency the British government took 
the step which was almost forced upon them 
by the pressure of circumstances, and declared 
Cachar to bo under its protection. To sup- 
port this declaration a force was advanced 
from Dacca to Sylhot, divisions of which were 

g osted at various stations in advance of the 
ylhet frontier. 

The prcc.'vution was not unnecessary. In 
January, 1824, about four thousand Burmese 
troops advanced from Assam into Cachar, and 
having taken up a position, proceeded to 
fortify it by stockades. Another body, enter- 
ing from Manipur, engaged and defeated the 
troops of Cumber Singh, the youngest of the' 
fraternal partitioners of the province; and a 
third division was approaching by a different 
route. Major Thomas Newton, the officer 
commanding on the Sylhet frontier, deter- 
mined, on becoming acquainted with their 
movements, to advance without delay against 
the party from Assam, before they should 
have time to complete their intrenchments. 
He accordingly marched' on the 17th of 
Jnnu.ny, and at daybreak come in sight of tbo 
..ockad^o of the adverse troops. ^ attack 
instantly commenced in two divisions ; 
■e, commanded by Captain Johnstone, upon 
the stockade ; tho other, under Captain 
Bowc, upon an adjoining village. The troops 
in the village fled almost immediately ; those 
in the stockade made a vigorous resistance, 
but at length yielded. 

Some communic.'itiens between the Burmese 
generals and the English local authorities 
followed ; but, as they shared tho ordinary lot 
of Burmese diplomacy, by ending in nothing, 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon them. Major 
Newton deemed it requisite to withdraw his 
troops from Cachar, and the Burmese advanced 
to Jatraporc, where the party from Assam 
effected a junction with that which had ad- 
vanced from Manipur, and erected stockades 
on both sides of the river Soorma. They pro- 
ceeded to push those on the north side to 
within a thousand yards of tho British post at 
Bhuddcqioor, when, being attacked by Captain 
.Tohnstono, they were driven from their un- 
nnislicd worim at tho point of the b.ayonct. 
Tho Assam division fell back upon tho Bhur- 
lekce pass, tho other stockaded itself at Dood- 
patlee. Tbv former were ditli.dgcd with some 


difficulty by Lieiitenant-colonel Bowen, who 
had arrived to take the command; the latter 
were attacked by the Siame officer, but unsuc- 
cessfully; the party, however, subsequently 
withdrew into Manipur. 

The British detachment which occupied 
Shapooree had been withdrawn from the island 
in consequence of its extreme unhealthinoss ; 
but, in conformity with previous advances 
towards an amicable arrangement, two officers 
were deputed by the British government to 
meet any persons similarly accredited by tho 
Burman authorities. The overture w-os met 
to the extent of sending four persons bearing 
a letter to the British commissioners; but the 
communication, in which the rajah of Arracan 
announced their approach, stated also that a 
force had been assembled under fresh orders 
from the Court of Ava, for the express purpose 
of dispossessing the Er glish, at all hazard, of 
the island of Shapooree. This was an un- 
promising commencement, and the progress of 
the negotiation was not at variance with it. 
The right of the Burmese sovereign to the 
island was asserted, but his agents professed 
that they would be satisfied witii an admission 
of its being neutral ground, and a declaration 
that it should he occupied by neither party. 
The sincerity of this profession is scarcely 
matter for doubt. Tlie Burmese were bent on 
aggression, and though it is barely possible 
that compliance with tho proposal might have 
postponed hostilities for a short time, it is far 
more likely that, had it been accepted, the 
Burmese government would have disavowed 
the act of their agent ; and however this might 
have been, the entire tenor of Burmese policy 
for years past rendered it clear that war could 
not ultimately be avoided, nor could its com- 
mencement bo long deferred. 

TVaiving, too, all reference to the future, tho 
outrages which tbo Burmese had perpetrated 
could not bo overlooked; Such a course was 
not only forbidden by a reg.ard to tho honour 
of the British nation, but its direct tendency 
would have been to invito fresh and, without 
doubt, more important aggressions. Such was 
the view taken by the goverament, who, in 
replying to the letter communicating the pro- 
posal of tho vakeels with regard to Shapooree, 
observed, "that worthless and insignificsint .ns 
the place must bo to either party, and willing 
.ns the governor-general in council mieht h.nvo 
felt to listen to any such proposal, had it been 
brought forward by tho government of Ava 
itself at on earlier stage of the discussion, and 
previously to tho assault on ” the British "post, 
and tho slaughter of” tho British "sepoys, 
tho just indignation excited by that not of 
outrage, and tho declarations and resolutions 
it had necessarily induced, must utterly pre- 
clude any compromise of tho above nature, 
even if not proffered in tbo tone of insolent 
menace which tho rajah of Anacnn had invari- 
ably a.ssuraed,” Tho British agents wore then 
instructed, that no overture for the relinqni"h- 
incnl of the absolute and unqualified right of 
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Oic Compatiy lo Sliapooroo w.is lo ho for a 
niamcnt ciitcriaiiicd ; .in<l that if tlio Burnicso 
(lcpnttc.4 Fhould recur to the intimation already 
given, of the detennination of tlic Durme.^o 
government to prevent tlio Brilifili authorities j 
keeping a miard on tlic island, it was to bo 
met i>y a distinct statement of tho positive 
orders of the British government to maintoin 
llic fullest right of possession, and to visit with 
instant cliasti.scment those who might engage 
in .any attempt to disturb that pos.sc.ssion. 

It was not long before tho catalogue of Bur* 
mese offences against tho British government 
w.as swelled by tho perpetration of an act of 
gross and wanton treachery. When tho Bri- 
tish troops were witlidrawn from •Shapoorec, a 
pilot schooner, named ihoSopfiia, w.as stationed 
off the north-c.ast point of the island, with 
some gun-lxiat.s, to supply, in a degree, the 
absence of the troops. On the morning of tho 
SOtti January, 1824, some armed Burmese in 
a boat pulled alongside the vessel and asked 
a number of questions of a very suspicious 
character. In the afternoon a second boat 
np]troachcd, bearing an invitation to tho com- 
mander of the English schooner to proceed on 
the following morning to Mungdoo, whero 
some ofGccrs of high rank had just arrived 
from the court of Ava. The commander. Air. 
Chew, was, at tho time, absent, but on his 
return he ventured, somewhat imprudently, 
to accept the invitation. Ho sras accompanied 
by an ofiiccr in charge of the row-boats, and a 
crew of eight Lasc-ars, tho wliolc of whom, on 
landing, were, with Air. Chow, seized and 
carried off into the interior, whore they were 
detained until tho IStli of February. They 
avero then released without apology or explana- 
tion. Tho capture of Air. Chow and his atten - 1 
dants was not tho only exploit performed by | 
the deputies at Alungdoo. They proceeded in 
solemn state to the island, with four large 
boats of maned men, and on tbeir arrival 
planted the Burmese flag there. This cere- 
mony concluded, they burnt a hut, the only 
work of human labour existing on the desolate 
spot, and returned. 

The two governments wore now to become 
avowedly at war— a state in which they had 
actu.ally been for some time p.ast. The British 
government explained its motives in a declara- 
tion dated the 24th of February, addressed to 
the government of Ava, and in a public pro- 
clamation dated the 5tb of Alarch following. 
Soon afterwards the government received from 
the viceroy of Pegu an exposition of the views 
of the enemy, couched in terms of singul.ar 
arrogance. It re-asserted the claim formerly 
made by the lajah of Arrarsin to parts of the 
British territories, repeated tho alleged griev- 
ances of the Burmese sovereign, and indicated 
the pleasure of "the fortunate king of the 
white elephants, lord of the seas and earth,” 
that ns the governors on the Burmese frontier; 
h.ad full authority to .act, no further communi- 
cation should be made to the "golden feet” 
till everything should be "settled.” Full 


political and military powers were declared to 
have been conferred on an oflicor aallcd AIcu- 
jee Alaha Bundoola, and in allusion to a 
reference made in a commnnic.ation from tho 
governor-general to the recent date of his own 
appointment, that functionary w.as .admonished 
to “ascertain tho truth, consider duly overy- 
thing, investigate and judge properly, and by 
petition roprc.sent his aasc to tho general by 
way of Arracan." 

In acting on the declaration of w.ar issued 
by the British government, it w.as determined 
that, on the frontier, operations should be in 
a great me.asurc defensive, but not so ex- 
clusively ns to preclude the expulsion of the 
Bnrmeso from territories in which they h.ad 
recently established themselves by usurpation. 
Among theso territories Assam w.as the first 
object of attention, and a force destined for its 
reduetion w.as assembled at Goolpur, under 
the comm.and of Brigadier-General AI'AIorinc. 
It consisted of seven companies of native 
infantry, portions of various local corps, a 
small body of irregular horse, some artillery, 
and a gnn-bo.at flotilla on tho Bmmapootcr. 
This force moved on tho 13th of Alarch, the 
troops pursuing their routo along both banks 
of tho river with vast labour, tlirough thick 
jungle and lofty grass, in whieh the men were 
at intcnals comnlotcly buried ; a number of 
small rivulets and ravines also intersected tho 
road, tho difficulties of which wore further 
incrc.ascd by tho recurrence sometimes of 
hc.avy s.ands, sometimes of marshy sw.amps. 
But no enemy was seen until tho 27th, when 
a small p.arty of Burmese appeared, only to 
c5c.apo with a rapidity whicn defied pursuit. 
On the 18tb the British force arrived at Gowa- 
b.atty. Hero tho Burmese had erected strong 
stocic.adcs, but they were alxindoned. The 
enemy in retreating had, it nppe.arcd, inflicted 
drc,adfnl cruelties on their fellow-subjects the 
Assamese, a fact attested by the discovery of 
somo bodies frightfully mutilated. To assure 
the people of protection, and to obtain their 
assistance, a proclamation had been issued by 
tho British .authorities immediately on their 
entering ABS.am. 

But tho main blow was intended to be 
struck at such part of the maritime possessions 
of tho Burmese ns should appear to offer the 
best prospects of success ; and to the prepara- 
tions for this purpose it is now necessary to 
turn. A part of the force required was pro- 
vided in Beng.al; the remainder, forming by 
far the larger portion, was furnished chiefly 
from Aladras. From Bengal embarked his 
Alajesty’s ISth and 3Sth regiments, the second 
battalion of the 20th native infimtry, and two 
comp.anies of European artillery, amounting in 
the whole to two thousand one hundred and 
seventy-five fighting men. They were accom- 
panied by four eighteen-pounders, four five- 
and-a-half-inch howitzers, four eight-inch mor- 
tars, .and four six-pounders. Attached to the ex- 
pedition were twenty gun-brigs and schooners, 
eitch manned by fifteen lascars, commanded by 
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a Europran, and armed 'with two twelve- 
pjunder carroundes and four swivels, mounted 
on their bows and quarters; twenty row- 
boats, carrying one eighteen-pounder each, 
manned exclusively by natives; two king’s 
sloops, the Lame, Captain Marryat, and the 
Sophie, Captain Ryves'; several Company’s 
cruisers ; and the Diana steam-vessel, the first 
ever employed in war. 

The force from Madras was distributed in 
two divisions. The first consisted of his Ma- 
jesty’s 41st regiment, the Madras European 
regiment, five battalions of nativo infantry, 
and four companies of artillery, making a total 
of six thousand .and twenty-six fighting men, 
with two eight-inch, and two five-and-.a-half- 
inch, and two four-and-a-half-inch howitzers, 
two eight-inch and two fivc-and-a-half-inch 
mortars, four iron eighteen-pounders, six iron 
twelve-pounders, six six-pounders, and two 
three-pounders. Tire second division of the 
Madras force was composed of his Majesty’s 
80th regiment and two batt.alions of native in- 
fantry, the total number of fighting men being 
two thousand eight hundred and for<y-ono. 
The military force, when united, thus amount- 
ing to something more than eleven thousand. 
Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell was 
appointed to tho chief command ; Colonel 
Macbean was placed in command of tho Ma- 
dras force with tho rank of brigadier-general ; 
and Major Canning accompanied tho expedition 
.as political agent and joint commissioner with 
tho commander-in-chief. 

Tho place of rendezvous was Port Corn-j 
wallis, in tho Great Andam.ans, for which place ! 
tho Bengal expedition sailed in the beginning 
of April, and ranched it at tho latter end of 
that month. There it was joined, e<arly in 
!. May, by the first division of the Madras force ; 

' .. second, which 8.ailcd on 'the 23rd of May, 

'• 1 .ing in Juno. Two additional king’s ships, 

■0 of them, tho Liffey, bc.oring tho bro.ad 
pendant of Commodore Grant, joined tho ex- 
pedition at Port Cornwallis. On tho 0th of 
May tho expedition arrived off tho mouth of 
tho Rangoon riror, on the 10th camo to .anchor 
within tho bar, on tho morning of tlio 11th 
stood up tho river, and about one o’clock on 
that day brought to off Rangoon, opposite a 
landing-place called the King’s 'Wh.arf, tho se.at 
of a battery. A firo was opened on tho fleot, 
but was returned from tho Liffq/ with such 
effect, that several of the enemy’s guns were 
split or dismounted, and, at tho third broad- 
side, the Burmese authorities left tho town. 
At three o’clock tho troops proceeded to land 
in three divisions, above, below, and in tho 
ccnlro of tho town. Opposition bad been 
anticipated, but none was offered : tho town 
was found deserted by tho inhabitants, and at 
four tho British colours wero flying on tho 
Burinnn staff. 

As soon ns tiio n1.arm was given of tho 
.approach of tlio in%'nding force, all foreigners 
in the town were seized and imprisoned, 
heavily fettered. Tho number of these per- 
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sons^ was cloven, tho m.ajority of whom wore 
British subjects. 'When the British force wore 
in actual possession of the town, one of tho 
imprisoned party, an American missionary, 
was released from his fetters, and deputed 
with a native to inquire,. on tho p.art of tho 
members of the civic government, who had 
taken refuge in the jungle, what terms would 
bo fp'Anted, tho inquiry being accompanied by 
an intimation that the applicants had several 
Englishmen in their power, and that tho fate 
of those persons would probably depend on the 
answer of tho British comm.ander. They were 
told that it was too late to ask terms when tho 
place ^yas in possession of the English ; that 
protection to persons and property was .all that 
could be expected, and th.at the promise of this 
would not bo confirmed until the prisoners 
were delivered up uninjured. Any outrage 
committed upon them, it was added, would bo 
signally avenged. Tire messengers loft, pro- 
mising to return after consulting their em- 
ployers ; but these could not be found, their 
fear having driven them still farther up tlie 
country. 'Three of the prisoners had, in the 
haste of flight, been left behind in Rangoon ; 
the remainder tho fugitives b.ad carried away 
with them, and great foiirs wero consequently 
entertiiined for their safety. Those fears were 
happily relieved on the morning after tho 
occupation of tho town, tlio miasing persons 
being discovered by some reconnoitring par- 
ties, before whom the guards placed over them 
hod fled. 

In making tho requisite disposition of the 
troops on shore, and in ’excursions by tho boats 
to scour the river and destroy tho armed boats 
and fire-rafts of the enemy, several brilliant 
instances of valour and enterprise occurred. 
A stockade having boon observed in course of 
erection at tho village of Kommondinc, only four 
miles from tho shipping, it w.as .attacked by a 
grenadier company of tlie 38th regiment and 
the boats of the LvU'e;/, stomed with gre.at 
intrepidity, and, though defended 'with much 
obstinacy by four hundred men, carried. 
Lioutonant Kerr, of tho 38th, was killed, and 
Lieutenant Wilkinson, of thef/lffct/, dangerously 
wounded ; but tho enemy suffered still moro 
severely, and left sixty of their number dead. 
In this affair tho seamen of tho Liffey com- 
menced tho .attack without w.aiting for tho 
soldiers, who ' wore delayed by some mis- 
man.agemont of tho boats which conveyed 
them. At first, tho enemy was inclined to 
treat tho rusty bluejackets of tho sailors witli 
contempt ; but an encounter with thorn hand 
to hand induced a very different feeling. 

Some days afterwards, 0.aptnin Snodgrass, of 
tho King’s 38th, having obsoiwcd a party of 
tho enemy apparently employed in making 
observations on tho British lino, advanced witli 
a sm<all patrol for tho purpose of ascertaining 
their strength and intentions. Tlioy found 
sentries and posts regularly ostablishodj which 
having driven lioforo them for some distance, 
they were suddenly fired on from ,a stockade ; 
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but nn cnlranco being ob.ecrrcd in nn angle of 
the work, whicii tlio enemy had neglected to 
Fhu(> nn iinniedinto charge wn<* ordered, and 
the British parly, consisting of only eighteen 
men, drove from the stockade at least two 
hnndrcd, with the loss of only three wounded. 

The stockade thus gallantly carried was 
situated at the junction of a pathway with a 
main road, and from the precautions taken for 
its defence, Sir Archihald Campbell conceived 
that the road must lead to some place from 
which it was important to keep the invading 
force. On the following morning, therefore, 
be proceeded with four companies of Eu- 
ropeans, from the King’s 13(h and dSth regi- 
ments, commanded by Captains lilacphanc, 
Pi])cr, and Birch, a body of native infantry, a 
gun, and a howitzer, towards the stockade, 
which was fmiiid rcoccupicd, but only a 
few shots were fired from it. Advancing, 
they found other stockades, which they de- 
stroyed ; but, from the nature of the country, 
and the fatigue incident upon traversing it, it 
bcc.amo necessary to send back the guns, 
escorted hy the native infantiy. After pro- 
ceeding some distance, the general with the 
European companies arrived in nn extensive 
valley of paddy-fields, whence the enemy 
could be perceived drawn out in a long line, 
with nn impenetrable jungle In the rear. 
Suddenly a heavy fire was opened upon the 
British troops from tn'o stockades, so well 
masked .as, at sixty jairds’ distance, not to bo 
distinguishable from a garden-fence. Colonel 
]Mncbc.an kept the plain with a light companj', 
while nn .assault w.a8 made on the stock.adcs by 
the rest of the force under M.ajor Emns, of the 
King's 3Slh, and SInjor Pcnnic, of the 13th. 
The first stockade was carried in ten minutes ; 
the second in .a very short time after, the gar- 
rison within, fighting man to man, being put 
to the bayonet. The enemy suffered severely; 
.and the Wetors did not escape, the loss on 
their p.art including some aailuable and merito- 
rious officers. 

An attempt was now made by the Burmese 
to gain time by mock negotiation, but without 
effect. At the end of !Mny, Commodore Grant 
w.as compelled by ill bc.altb to withdraw to 
Penang, lc.aving Captain Many.at the senior 
nav.al officer. 

An attack, rondo on tho 3rd of June, 
upon a strong position of the Burmese at 
Kemmendino, about two miles distant from the 
post whence the enemy had a few days pre- 
viously been driven, partially failed, in con- 
sequence, it is said, of some British columns 
having been fired on from the river, either 
from their being mistaken for Burmese, or 
from the shot having too great a r<ange. This 
mischance was repaired a few days afterw.ards. 
On the 10th, Sir Archibald Campbell moved 
^on the fortified camp and stockades at 
Kemmendine, with about three thous.and men, 
fonr eighteen-pounders, four mortars, .and 
seven field-pieces, at the s.ame time sending 
two divisions of vessels up the river. About 


two miles from tho tonm tho head of the 
column WAS stopped by a stockade, apparently 
of groat strength and filled with men. Two 
heavy guns and some ficld-picccs having been 
opened on it, in less th.an half nn hour a con- 
siderable gap became apparent in tho outer 
works. A part of tlio Madras European 
regiment, snpporlcd by a part of the King’s 
41st, tlicn moved on to assault. At the same 
time, an nttack by csc.n1nde was in.ado on tlio 
other side by a party formed from his 
Majesty’s 13lh and 38tli regiments, who, hy 
helping cacli other up tlio face of the stockade, 
which w.as at least ten feet high, succeeded 
in entering about tlic same lime as the p.arl.y 
.at tlic brcaeli. The first man who appeared 
on tlio top of tlio work was Major R. H. S.ale, 
of tlic 13th. Tlic enemy loft above a hundred 
and fifty dead — among tlicm the Burmese 
commander. Tliis point being gained, tlio 
Britisli force moved on* to invest the chief 
stockade. Batteries wore erected during the 
night and opened on tho following morning. 
Aftor a cannonade of two hours, a party 
advancing to oliscrvo tlio breach found that tlic 
cncni}’ had evacuated the stockade, carrying 
witli tlicm tlicir dead and wounded. 

A p-ausc in tlio progress of these operations 
nfibras opportunity for adverting to tlio cir- 
cumstances in which tho c.vpedition was 
placed. It was unfortunately undertaken 
with veiy imperfect knowledge of the coun- 
tiy, nnd without nny ndcqu.ato provision for 
scouring supplies. These, it had been c.alou- 
latcd, would bo found on the spot; but tho 
caro with which tlio enemy removed overj' 
article of sustenance frustrated tho expecta- 
tion. In .addition to these diOicultics others 
existed, seriously aflecting the efficiency of 
tho foi-co and threatening tlie success of tlic 
expedition. With a tropical sun above, thick 
jungle around, nnd swamp beneath the feet, 
these sources of pestilence were aided by 
frequent deluges of min. Almost every c.ause 
of disease and debility being thus actively at 
work, tho health of tlie men rapidly declined, 
and fever and dj’sentcry began fearfully to 
thin their r.anks. Such w.as tho clicerless and 
almost hopeless condition of the British force 
at tho commencement of the Burmese war. 
Advance was impossible and even to m.aint.ain 
the position which they h.ad gained appeared 
almost hopeless. 

Whilo tlio invaders had everything but defeat 
to dispirit nnd discourage them, the Burmese 
appe.ared to have lost nothing of that con- 
solatory self-confidence, which had led them 
to brave the vengeiinco of the British power. 
Roinrorcementa and supplies of warlike stores 
were provided, and Thnkia Woongyee, one of 
the chief ministers of state, was despatched to 
take the chief command, with distinct orders 
from his master to attack the British, and 
drive them at once out of the country ; a 
result which, looking at their condition, might 
have seemed pr.actic.able, even to persons 
whose powers of judgment were not distorted 
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Iiy llnrmfiFO nrroRftnco. Tlio Imviwi wliwli 
ilifiratio will liml worltod, wai, Iiiiwttwr, 

in nonio d(*j'iT(i riipnircd l>y tlu< arrival, diirin>; 
till) innntli of •Tnno, of tlio f''c»nd divirdon 
fmin Atadran, nnd liy ttio rcliirn of two d«- 
(aciiincnln widcli liad Iioimi dripatriipd t/> 
Ni’urnia nnd C'hrdiilia. 'J'lio forimT, tiiidfr 
Major Walinl), lind do'ilroyrd n rtorliadp, 
nnd limn^dit nwny tlio pinn nnd nminnnUinn 
found in it. 'I’lin i<dnn(f, Ix'inf; fnnnd uttorly 
wortlilcpii in every renppct, wni auiiimnriiy 
nliandnni'd, liimi(;li not witlinnl hn (•xcnmioti 
(o Uio inalniniKi, in wliirii n party under 
LicnlenanlJ. 0. Kteiinmn ('allnnlly drovo from 
n alnntindn n ninrii inr^jnr iiody of tii« en«my, 
carrying off tlinlr giiii't to tiio iinat-i. Tins i>x- 
pnditinn ngniipl Cln'diiiia wna conducted t>y 
Jirigndicr-ttuneml MrCri'.agli, wlio, Imving 
cifcctod n landing in tlio fact' of contidorablo 
nppnnilioni found n body of llio rneniy rtopl:* 
ndv.d. A iiallery wan cri'cl<'d nnd tlio alockndo 
carried. Tito inlnud wni defonded liy aix bun* 
(Ircd liunnixio, of wlioiii niiotit tlireu hundred 
fell, nnd llio reinnindcr mrajicd to tlio innin- 
Itind. The rnjnh of Clieduln waa tnhun in a 
jungle. Leaving n nnnil force in p'ii‘<-<i'iion 
of tlie ixland, the cnniinnndcr witli tlio real 
joined the main liodr of the llritixb nnny. 

The lime nppronched wlicn it became iiPcr.i" 
(<nry for tlio jlnmiCKO general to iiogin to not 
tipnn tlio ordern of bin novorcign ; nnd the 
biiRtlo of preparation wliicli ninriiod the con* 
eluding dnya of the month of Jnnu aliowod 
that ho wan nlioul to make tiio trial. 'JIio morn- 
ing of Iho Int of July wan ncluctud for llio fimt 
nttcinpl. Tlireo columnn of tho enemy, exti* 
mated nl n tiioup.and men eacii, were olmorvcd 
mnrehing to tho right of tho Kritiiih position ; 
n largo force nlno occupied the loft. Tiio 
ntfnck commenced on tho right, n large 
-xnimibor of tho cnem^ having ponetmted 
liclwccn two of tho Jlritinli pickuta formed on 

hill, nnd begun firing from somo nwivcla. 
'i firing having been returned from two 
fiold-piccc.'i, Captain Jones, of tho 22nd nntivo 
infnntty, advanced at tho hciul of tlireo com- 
panies, nnd drovo tho enemy, nt the point of 
tho b.ayonot, from tho hill into tho jungle, 
"their favourite iinunt nnd only pinco of 
safety, ” ns justly dc.scribcd by Sir Aroliib.aId 
Campbell. Tlioir loss in killed nmountod to nt 
least Olio hundred, wliilo tlio Knglisli bad not 
n single mnn oitber killed or wounded. Tims 
ended tlio first exploit of tlio now Burmese 
goncrnl ; nnd his imnicdiato suporscssion do- 
ptived liini of nil opportunity for attempting 
A second, Tlio result scorns to linvo induced 
his successor to conclude Uint tho militniy 
genius of tho Bunneso lay i-ntlior for tho do- 
fonsivo, nnd lio stockaded liis army in tho most 
diflicult part of tho forest, whence desultory 
nttneks wore mndo nlniost nightly upon soino 
part of tho British lines. 

Tho British commander, however, deter- 
mined upon affording liim opportunity for tho 
display of his Inionta in a general action, and 
on tho 8Ui of July two columns of attack wore 


formed. One proceed'd by land niid'-r llie 
eninmand of Brig.adicr.fl' in'tal .MnclMan ; tlm 
otber advanc'd liy tlie river, and with it the 
c'iininaii<lcr-lii-elil''f cinbarke'l. Tlie enemy's 
principal stockade waa 'tcc!''' 1 on a brnid 
am! jirojeellng point of land, whcni the river 
divide 1 ifit'i two I'fancli-i. On (lie opp'riile 
bank of le)!li Iir.aneliex xt'iefcadea an'i other 
workn were rree.t'd, enfda'Iing tiin afiproach 
tn (he pritieipal work, and tlins nil proterting 
each other, f’lmiteen pii-rca of artillery were 
aih'tiC'-d by the fire from the chipping con* 
diiclc'i by Cap(.aiii ^^arfy.^t, and at tim rod 
of an Ilnur llm sigii.al of " bri'-ieli praelic.able " 
being made from the mainmaiitdicad, tlie 
tronpi de'dineil for tlie a^'anlt entered the 
boats. Tliey Cfili“i'.ted of a d>'l.ail of the Jlrd, 
lOtii, and 17lli native inf.iiitry, romman'h-d 
by Major W.ali.ab, under wh'ini tin’y made im* 
mediat'dy for the breacb, Lleotenant-C'doiiel 
Godwin, of tlie King's 41x1, wllfi two bimdrixl 
and sixty nirii of Iiis own regiment nnd otio 
company of tlie Mailr.a« Kurojie.an rcgiineiit, 
pnsbeil n'lioro nt a little distance nlmro 
nii'l etilereil ih'i work by c'caladc. Tiio 
fir-xt st'X'knile was c.arrii-'l with comjiaratlvely 
small loss. Colonel Goiltvin lli'-n rc-cnib.ark''d 
to ntt-ack (be second stock.ade, wbicli wax 
carried, and tlio third was evacual'.-d by the 
enemy. 

Hid operations of the land column worn 
pqiinlly ruccexsfiil. On arriving, General 
Maebcan found liimsclf Mirrouiided by stock* 
odes, llio extent nr strengtii of whicli ho Iiad 
very imiicrrect iiieans of ascertaining, dcstituto 
of guns, nnd witli a force wliich as to nicro 
iininlicrH wan contcmptihic, when comparc'l 
with tlial opposed to liim. Xotliiiig daunted 
by his perilous situation, lie determined to 
trust to llio conmgu of bis men to supjdy the 
deficiencies of tlie means nt liis disposal, Tiio 
Bcniing-lnddcrs were ordered to tho front, nnd 
preparations mndo for sloniiing tiio enemy’s 
works by p.arlicB taken from bis Majesty's 
IStli, SStli, nnd 89t1i rcgimcnt.s. Tlio princi- 
pal work, in the centre of tlio enemy’s line, 
was conijioscd of tlireo distinct stockades, one 
witliin nnotlicr. In tlio main one Soomba 
^Vongcc, the new commandcr-in*c1iief,^ bad 
established his licad-quartcni, as he imagined, 
in perfect security. Ho w.a8 procccding lo 
dinner when llio npproacli of the British 
troops was announced to him, nnd merely 
ordering his chiefs to their posts, to drive the 
audncioiis strangers away, lio ontored nnmoved 
upon tho work of refreshment. Bnt the con- 
tinued firing disturbed tlio quiet of bin repast, 
nnd ho judged it oxpodient to leave his inc.al 
unfinislicd nnd repair to tho scono of action, 
IIo found that tho capture of bis first slookano 
had been tho work of only ton minutes ; that 
tho second, after a stronger rcsislanco, had 
yielded to tlio ovorwholming courage of tho 
assailants ; that tho third was now attacked 
by men whoso energy would not snfTor thorn 
to wait for the ordinary nssistanco' of ladders, 
but who wore raised to tho work on tho 
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eliniildcrR of tlicir comnit1c!<. The contest now 
%v,is limit} to }i.in(1. Major Snlo singled out n 
cliicf of Iiigli mnit for his opponent, nnd the 
liniightr Bununn soon fell by the sword of 
his English .idvcrKny. Four other stockades 
were enptured in succession, making seven 
■within the space of half an hour, nnd without 
the firing of a gun on the part of the British, 
all having been taken by escalade. Thus, in 
one day, the British army captured ton stock- 
ades, jirorided with thirty pieces of artilleiy, 
and garrisoned by numbers incomparably supe- 
rior to those by which they were assailed. 
The enemy lost from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand men, their commander-in-chief, nnd three 
other men of distinction. 

Shortly after this gallant achievement, tho 
prospects of the British force were clouded by 
disappointment. An expedition, combining 
operations both by land nnd water, against a 
force stationed at Kyloo, was compelled to 
return without etTccling, or indeed attempting 
to effect, its object. The land column was 
unable to advance from tho inundated state 
of the country, and tho sea column was un.ablc 
to net from the want of co-operation on land. 
Other movements ■wero more fortunate. At 
Syriain a body of troops were dislodged from 
an old fort with little difllculty beyond that 
arising from access to tho place being impeded 
by a deep nnd imp.ass.ablo creek. Tliis was 
overcome by a party of eailora under Captain 
Marrj’at, who in a very short time constructed 
A bridge, which enabled the attacking column 
to p.ass over. A party of the enemy wore 
with equal facility driven from a p,agoda, 
which, avith a modemte degree of finnness in 
those within, might have been maintained for 
a long time. A successful attack avas also 
made by a detachment, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kelly, of the Madras European regi- 
ment, upon two stockades on opposite sides of 
a creek near Dalla ; great spirit nnd porso- 
vcranco were displ.aycd in this attack. The 
officers being less encumbered than tho men, 
iormed lino breast-deep in mud and ■u’.atcr, 
and thus passed from one to another the 
scaling-ladders to bo placed ng.ain8t the walls 
of the stockade first attacked. It was imme- 
diately carried. Part of the troops being 
then re-embarked, took possession of the op- 
posite stockade. 

Tlic stock.ades were not destroyed, nnd ns 
tho enemy raised ■ several additional works, 
nnd thence snllied on predatory excursions, it 
bec.amo necessary again to expel them. This 
was effected, nnd in performing the service 
the gun-boats, under tho orders of Captain 
Marryat, were eminently useful. 

During the month of September little of 
importance occurred, but o.ariy in October 
misfortune .again awaited the British arras. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith marched with a 
detachment of native infantry to attack a part 
of the enemy’s force, which had taken up n 
position in the neighbourhood of Aunnuhon, 
and the pagoda of Kyloo, about fourteen miles 


from the British iicad-qunrtcrs. After suc- 
ceeding in some minor nflhirs, the pagoda ■nas 
alLackcd, but n tremendons fire from within 
knocked down tho principal officers, and spread 
such panic through tlio troops that retreat was 
the only course left ; this disastrous result ap- 
pears to have been aided by tho trencheiy of 
tho guides, whose instructions were followed. 
Panic, on this occasion, was not confined to 
tho nssailnnlB ; for on General M'Creagh ad- 
vancing a few days afterwards, ho found tlio 
stockndc.s deserted, nnd the enemy in dis- 
orderly flight; all efforts to ovortako them 
were unavailing. About the same time, an 
expedition directed against a post at Thanta- 
hain was completely successful ; the works, 
though of great strength, -were c.'irricd almost 
witliont resistance, nnd tho British did not 
lose a single man. 

An c.xpcdilion under Colonel Godwin, des- 
patched against klnrtahnn, .arrived there on 
(ho 20tb of October ; but the state of the lido 
being unfavoumhlo for immedinto landing, 
advantage was t.akcn of the requisite delay 
to examine tho place with considerable care. 
Tiio town was situate at the foot of a veiy 
lofty hill, washed by a beautiful nnd exteasive 
sheet of water. On its right was a rocky 
mound, on whicli was placed a two-gun bat- 
tciy, with a deep null.'ih under it. Tlie battery 
was found to commnnic.atc ■with a timber stock- 
ade, nnd behind this was a work of masonry, 
varying from tweh'o to twenty feet in thick- 
ness, with small embrasures for either cannon 
or ninskctry. Tho stockndo ran along tlio 
margin of the water for more than three-quar- 
ters of a mile, joining at the extremity a largo 
pngorln, which projected into the water in the 
fonn of a bastion. TIio defences thence were 
continued for a short distance further, termi- 
nating in a nuILib, beyond wliich all was thick 
jnnglo. The town continued to run in an 
angle from the p.agoda for .ahovo a mile, and 
terminated at tho bouse of tho cliiof, close to a 
stockade up tho hill. The rear of the town 
and works was protected by thick jungle nnd 
large trees. During the night of the 29th a 
cannonade was kept up. At five o’clock on 
tho following morning a party proceeded to 
land. It consisted of ninety-eight men of tho 
King’s dlst re^pment^ seventy-five of the 3rd 
Madras native infantry, eight of the Bengal 
artillery, and thirty-eight seamen — in all two 
hundred and nineteen. Some little difficulty 
occurred from a mistake as to the point of 
landing, hut it was overcome ; and from the 
time that the feet of the ass.ailant8 pressed the 
shore, there was no halt till the place was in 
their possession. The number of the gar- 
rison was in a great degree matter for conjec- 
ture only, but it was estimated by Colonel 
Godwin at between three nnd four thousand ; 
and in thus calculating he assumed its strength 
at only two-thirds of that assigned to it by 
common report, A great number of guns 
were taken, nnd the magazines and arsenals 
furnished a vast quantity of ammunition ; one 
2 H 
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llioMPand rnitnrl iron p1i«1, oho ilion-in*! fivotwan roinjidto*! lli.ii lliry nmnnnto') lo Un 
Iiiitiilrod praixMiliot. ton Ihnu 'anti tnn«l:rl rap j llion "anil fnrlitin;; fimti, iTniil. i. nn ••'jtial r.mn- 
trnljjC'ii,Ptxtltnui!amlcaplrii!(ri''ifiirw:ill-|iii'»-«i, jltrr ofr-viliia mk’i rarri|i-fi)tlowrri'. 'J'itfi f'lrcn 
l\vi'iity-nix tliini'and rlijlil lininlri'il iiotiiiila of Cajilain Nnlnti •■»iti'':«*,i-il of alioiii thrc'j 

I'nnitowilor, twonly tlnnitaml lllnl-i, imo tiiiif jliunilrt "! nml Hfty P /nlar native iiifanlry, nm! 
flrctl tlimiranil mutiliot.liallii, loji iiifitpainljrix hiimirn! ninl fifty |irnvtiirhl ninl irri'^:t!!ar 
]>flntul»nf iialt|ii«lro, fivo tiiniitanil |ll•unll 1 ofitnejii't, Tlio lattir cntilil in jio rrijii-ot l»o 
iinl|ilinr, iiiiit' (liinixatnl jiiiiinit'i of IraiL Tlintr »lof>*:inI''d «>n ; nriil witli lltfto liiirt'irc'i nnd 
was n rcHulnr inaniifaoloty of |•unJtov.•(lr^, fifty iiii'Si to fi 'iit Micc'-s-fnlly n forco of the 
wliii'li Colnni'l (lii'ln'in liloiv uj). r^tiniati'il alr/'flj.'lh of the IJnrtoi-ie, n'ai t-hvi* 

A iifirioil of rotnjiarnlivc rrito-.' which fill* miely nni to lor lioji?-<l fir. Captain Noton, 
lowetl nilowii ppaco for liiriiin(' to tlio projfri-iihfnvrvrr, nxjiectril reitirnrrejn'Tita from Chit* 
of tlio Jirili-h nmn in tinartera rrtnoto from I tatrnnt:, ami in the hclitf that tliry wonM im- 
tho jirincijial rci'ito of onrrnlioiiii. In Anspiil, jiiicdiately nrrivr, ho di'lcnnin'O, with the 
II nmall rxprdition, untler IdriiteiiRol-Colonri ronctirrcnt o|ilninn of hit oincetii, to dcfciHl 
Mik'p, wim (Ii'<i|ia(chc<l liy Sir Archihalil Cainp* the poit whirii lie orojijiifd a* li.irnr.o, 

U'll to till) coafitof Toiia'-i'i-rim. It nrrivnl on A rivi-r (lowo<l htilwi rn thn rnomy .and the 
till! IhI of Scpti'inhorni thfl nionlli of the river IJriti'li lietarhnii'iit. On the evonin,:; of the 
leading to 'J’nvoy, hilt from rome impeitimentii I-Uh the rnliro fiirre of the former Vn ole- 
to itx iiro;;rci"i did not rcacli llio fort until Pcrvcd to ho concentrated cm tlio tcini:, with 
tlio litli, Tlio cajitiire of tliii fori wnv not n the apparent intention of cro’-iin,". To frin* 
woiU of difiicidty; for tlio Ihirmrn} otficer trale tlieir piirpo*", a party with two pis- 
l econd in ronininnd rent a inc",3n"() to Cotonri jMiundem wax d'ltached. On the mnniiri" of 
jiiilcM, on'erinB to iicise or dc'.troylii I superior, tho l.'Ith, however, the enemy contrived to 
or to olicy nny onlers lliat tlie lirili-li com- pa*s tin* river iinoli.iervcd, and commrnc'il 
mandi-r iniBlil dictato. Tlio aniiwcr of Colonel intrencliinf; tlieni*"lvi‘!i .ahonl tlirce hnndred 
iSIilefl wan. Hint tlio Itritipli force wax on tlio ynrdx in front of tlie Ilrltixh iionition. llic 
point of ndvnnciiiB, and lliat tlie povernor riplit flank of tliat poxllien w.a» protcct‘'d 
muRt he arrested and confined (ill ila arrival, hy the river and hy a tank atvenl r-ixty yard* 
This was done, and Colonel Miles on arriving in advance; its rear w.as ilefi-iidcd hy another 
had only to make tlio noccs“aty di«iiosilions tank. Tlie'o tankii were siirrouiided hy tm- 
for occupyinp the fort, pettali, and all the hankmciit-t about tlirce feet high; (bat on 
dofciiecs. Colonel Miles then moved forward the richt wax occupied liy tlio picket, who 
to attack Morgui. Hero, after about an lionrV opened a fin; on the enemy, which w.a» kept 
firing, the hatloricfl were Biloncctl hy the Com- up without inlcrmifxinn during the day and 
paiiy's crutPcrG, and tlio troops proceeded to throughout the succeeding night. Hut their 
land. A party of the King's S'.'tli then ad- fire appears to have clone little damage, and 

v, anced to the Blockade tlirough deep mud and the clfcct of tlio two six-pounders, wliicii were 

w. atcr, under a torrent of rain and a iicavy fire directed against llic enemy ax they crossed tlio 
from the enemy. As Boon as ladders could ho phiin, w.-ux hut sm.ail. Karly on the IGth it 

^ brought up, an esaainde was nndcrt.akcn, and was discovered tiiat tiic enemy had opened 

‘ii, the place immcdi.atciy’ c.aiTicd. These services trendies on the left flank of tlio Hrilish, and 
"‘being performed. Colonel Milos leaving suf- bad considerably advanced llioso which they 
ficient garrisons, with p.art of the flotilla to bad previously opened in front. On this d.ay 
protect the conquests on tlic coast, returned tho provincial troops, in nddition to tho 
to join tho main force at Itangoon. cowardice which tlicy had previously dix- 

Tlio operations on the frontier, it will be played, manifested syniploms of disaflcclion, 
remembered, were undertaken ]irincipally with amt it being discovered that an intention 
a view to defence. To a certain extent they existed of dc'crling to tlio enemy. Captain 
were successful, and the British authority was Koton .arrested the ringleaders in the mutinous 
cstahlisiicd over a considerable portion of As- movement, and took measures to prevent 
sum. In Arr.ac,an its interests wore less pro- tlio rcra.aindor acting on thcir_ suggestions, 
sperous. A detachment, under Captain Noton, Under all these dislicartcning circumstances, 
bad been left at !R.amoo to w.atcli the enemy Captain Noton determined to maintain his 
in that quarter. It being reported that tho post, he having on tho preceding day w- 
cnemy were threatening n British stockade at coived information that tho expected rmn- 
Sutnapulluing, C<aptain Noton, on tho 11th forcement from Cliiltagong was to leave that 
of May, made a movement to support that pl.aco on the 13th, and consequently its 
position; but bis progress being attended with arrival might bo hourly looked for. But by 
a variety of disasters, and the conduct of some daybreak on the 17tli_tho enemy had 
provincial troops evincing that little confidence their trenches to within twelve paces 
could be placed in them, bo retired to It.amoo. picket, and had also very nc.ariy approapheti 
On the morning of tho IStli of May the enemy the tank which sliollercd tho British position . 

appeared in great force on tho hills to the cast in tho re.ar. By ten o’clock they were ^m p_os- 

of that place. Their precise number could scssionof tho tank, and consternation diffusing 
not bo ascertained ; but from tho extent of itself throughout tho provincial and irregular 
ground which their encampment covered, it (troops, the whole fled .with precipitation. 
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There was nh course but retreat, and even 
orderly and successful retreiit must have ap- 
peared almost hopeless. The pichet was 
recalled, but from the confusion and noise 
that prevailed, the notice for its return was 
not heard, and the rest of the detachment 
proceeded, leaving their more advanced com- 
rades to their fate. By accident the ofiBcer 
commanding the picket perceived the retro- 
grade movement, but not till those making it 
were at a considerable distance. He then 
withdrew his men, and made an effort to join 
the main body, in which he succeeded ; and 
for about half a mile the whole proceeded in 
tolerable order. The enemy’s cavalry then 
pressing on the retreating troops with over- 
^ whelming force, a square was ordered to be 
formed ; but the men, worn out by fatigue 
and privation, and appalled by the fearful 
circumstances in which they were placed, 
responded not to the command. Order and 
discipline were at an end, and no exertions of 
the officers could restore them. The .attention 
of every sepoy was directed to his own s<afeiy, 
and none thought of anything besides. Hastily 
throwing away their arms and .accoutrements, 
the troops dispersed in every direction, leaving 
to their officers no choice but that of pro- 
viding, if it might be practicable, for their 
own escape. Three only. Lieutenant Scott, 
Lieutenant Codrington, and Ensign CampbeU, 
succeeded in effecting it, and the two former 
were severely wounded ; Captain Noton and 
the remainder were killed. 

The success of the Burmese in this instance 
might have been expected to encourage them 
to push their fortune in a quarter where vie 
tory had crowned their first attempt, and 
some apprehensions of their advance were 
entertained at Chittagong and Dacca, and even 
at Calcutta, This apparently natural conse- 
quence did not follow ; but the withdrawal ofj 
the British force from Sylliet to protect Chit- 
tagong, after the defeat at Ramoo, emboldened 
Burmese again to enter Cachar. 
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visiting Ava to receive congratulations on tho 
past and instructions for the future, proceeded 
at the head of .an army, formidable in point of 
numbers at least, to attack the invaders. 

On the 1st of December, after various indica- 
tions of its approach, the Burmese army pre- 
sented itself in front of the British position, 
with the obvious intention of surrounding it. 
Intrenchments were thrown up with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. In the afternoon this 
Labour was interrupted by a visit from a de- 
tachment of the British army under Major 
Sale, which was so totally unexpected, that 
the approach of the party was not perceived 
till it was too late to do anything effectual 
towards repelling them. Having burst through 
the intrenchments and slain great numbers, 
the detachment returned, loaded with the 
enemy’s arms, standards, and tools. In the 
evening a mass of skirmishers, who had been 
pushed forward by the enemy, were driven 
back by two companies of the 38th regiment, 
under Captain Piper. Various attacks were 
made during the day upon the British post at 
Eemmendine, and attempts to drive the Bri- 
tish vessels from their stations by the despatch 
of fire-rafts, but these were met and frustrated 
with signal gallantry and admirable effect 
by the British force under M.ajor Tates and 
Captain Ry ves. 

Between the 1st and the 4th of December 
the enemy continued their approaches, and 
the British posts were annoyed by frequent 
attacks. Sir Archibald Campbell determined 
to become the nssaiLant on the 6th. The left 
wing of the enemy was chosen for the intended 
attack; acc^ in .aid of it. Captain Chads was 
requested to move up the Pnzendoor creek 
during the night with the fiotill.a, and com- 
mence a cannonade on the enemas rear at 
dirvlight. orders were executed with 

great precision and effect. The enen^ were 
thus kept employed by the naval force, t=t3 
two columns of attack which had been forc^ 
.advanced upon them. One, consistfr-r cf 
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alarm for the siifety of the British possessions 

subsiding, the movement of the force fromic^reciea peucirate rneir centre ; teectnet; 
Sylhet was countermanded, and on its retara'ccn&m:g of four hnndrcd men, midsrlfrjm 
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rations. { On the 7th the contest was rsnew^u 

The prowess of the army of .Ar7S3sn,s=icf;ccJ!ann3 of attack -were 
Mengee Msdia Bnndoola, who commanded it:’ superintendence of Cblocel 
made so d^p an impresaon on the comt cf, the immediate command 
Ava, that it was thonght their wari::iecira-,' tenant -Colonel ZleTsi. 
bilities might be advanfageocslT emnIoTc-i*n: ■ Hirlby, of the 
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in' tho directions .assigned to tlicm — Colonel 
Mallet’s on tho enemy’s right, Colonel Drodio’s 
on their left, Colonel Pnrlby’s and Captain 
Wilson’s on their centre. An attack upon so 
many points at once gave a momentary shock 
to tho enemy, which for a brief period seemed 
to p.aralyzo them ; but they soon recovered, 
and made a bravo though unsuccessful defence. 
They were totally put to tho rout, and flying 
into the junglo, loft the British masters of their 
intrcnchinonts. A body of tho enemy, which 
lingered on tho Dalla side of tho river, was 
subsequently dispersed with littlo either of 
trouble or loss. 

Tho so.atterod array of the Burmese being 
re>as8cmblcd and strcnglhoncd by considerable 
reinforcements, it was resolved that an effort 
should bo made to turn tho tide of fortune, 
and retrieve tho. disgrace of defeat. It ac- 
cordingly returned to Kokcen, formerly oeou- 
ied, and which was now rendered formidable 
y numerous intronchmonts and stockades. 
Tho first exploit of tho Burmese after their 
return was to set firo to the town of Ban- 
goon. Sueh an occurrence h.ad been appre- 
hended. The population of the town, which 
had fled on tho arrival of tho invading force, 
had begun to return, and all who came un- 
armed were freely admitted. Among those 
who availed themselves of tho privilege were 
many emissiiries of the Burmese general, whoso 
only object w.as to watch for an opportunity 
of perpetrating mischief. "Our situation," 
says Major SnodgmEs, tho militaiy secrotaiy 
to tho commander of tho expedition, " became 
britici;! in the extreme ; spies, .assassins, and 
incendiaries lurked in every comer of Ban- 
goon ; every native within our lines became 
an object of suspicion, .and the utmost vigi- 
lance of the troops, combined with tho energy 
and decision of their commander, could alone 
have prevented our losing every advantage of 
•w late successes by the destruction of our 

...es and ntiigazines, and the consequent 
>■ possibility of our following up the blow that 
bad been given, even if greater disasters did not 
befall us." He adds, “ the inflammable ma- 
terials of which the town was composed re- 
quired but a single firebrand to envelop our 
cantonments and eveiytliing they contained in 
a general conflagnation ; while the unseen 
enemy, lurking in the outskirts of the jungle, 
were held in constant readiness to rush in 
upon our lines during the confusion 'which 
so dreaded an occurrence could not fail to 
produce." The ' wishes of the enemy were, 
however, not gratified to their full extent. 
On the 14th of December the' town was fired 
in several plaees simultaneously ; happily the 
exertions of the g.orrison succeeded, aUer two 
hours, in stopping the progress of the con- 
flagration, though not until half tho place 
had been destroyed. Tlie enemy contented 
themselves with this extent of mischief, and 
did not venture to take advantage of the 
occasion to make an attack. But they were 
not thcrefoi'o permitted to enjoy repose. , On 
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the following day tho Burmese army wati 
atbacked by tho British general. Tho attempt 
was ni.arko(l by a degree of daring almost 
amounting to temerity, and, perhaps, had any 
other course been open. Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell would not Imvo resorted to this. Tlio 
position of the enemy was so formidiiblo that 
tho British commander declared tha^ but for 
tho confidence which ho felt in liis troops, ho 
should have hesitated to attack it with less 
than ten thous.md men, Tho Burmese force 
consisted of at le-ast twenty thousand ; that 
which could bo spared for attacking them 
amounted to only fifteen hundred, tho re- 
mainder being necessarily left to guard tho 
lines. 

A column under Brigadier-General 'Wil- 
loughby Cotton was ordered to make a ddtour 
round tho enemy’s left, for tho pui^ose of gain- 
ing his rc.v. 'rhis column consisted of two 
hundred of his Majesty’s 13th regiment .and 
three hundred of tho 18th .and 34th Madras 
native infantry, with one field-piece and a 
debachmont from tho govcrnor-gcneml’s body- 
guard which h.ad joined tho army at Bangoon 
some time previously. Another column, which 
Sir Archibald Campbell accompanied, was 
destined to attack the enemy in front: it 
comprised five hundred men from the King’s 
38tii, 4lBt, and 88th regiments, and tho Ma- 
dras Europc.an regiment, three hundred from 
{the 0th, 12tb, 28th, and SOth regiments of 
Madras native infantry, five field-pieces, and a 
detachment from the governor-geucrars body- 
guard. Of this column two divisions were 
formed, one commanded by Colonel Miles, the 
other by Major Evans, The order to General 
Cotton was to wait at the position assigned to 
him till a signal was made from tho other column. 
The disposition of the latter being completed, 
the prescribed signal was givenandimmediately 
answered. The artillery then opened, and 
the troops with their scaling-ladders, moved 
forwards. Their advance was treated with 
contempt by the Burmese, who looked on their - 
apparent presumption ns little short of m.ad- 
ness. They persevered, however, and enter- 
ing by escalade, drove the Burmese from the 
ramparts at the point of the bayonet. Fifteen 
minutes sufiiced to put the British in posses- 
sion of that which Sir Archibald^ Campbell 
pronounced " the most formidable intrenched 
and stockaded works” which he had ever 
seen; those works being defended by men 
whose thousands outnumbered the hundreds 
of those by whom they were attacked and 
beaten. The Maha Bundoola did not com- 
mand in person on this occasion, having retired 
to some distance, and left 'the command to 
another chief. 

On the same day a part of the naval force, 
under the command of Lieutenant Kellett, of 
the Aracliiie, succeeded in an attack upon a 
number of war-boats, more -than forty of 
which were captured : about thirty were re- 
tained, the remainder destroyed. The expe- 
dition was placed in circumstances of great 
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ilangcrfrom llio firo-rafls of tlio enemy, bat 
Iho peril was escaped, and several of these 
instruments of miscliicf, with a great mass of 
materials for their construction, wore destroyed. 
2'his was but one .among many briiliaut ex- 
ploits pcrfoimcd by the nav.al force, tho 
m.ajorily of which it would bo impossible to 
notice, excepting in a narrative devoted ex- 
clusively to the events of the Burmese war. 

The enemy, after tlicir signal defeat on tho 
15tli of December, retired upon Donobcw, 
and the British force returned to its canton- 
ments. Itcinforcements, consisting of liis 
Slajesty's 4rth regiment, some c.av.alry and 
artillcrj', arrinng, Sir Archibald Campbell 
determined to advance upon IVomo, the 
second city of tho Barman empire. Before 
taking this step it w.as necessary to dislodge 
an advanced division of the Burmese force, 
stockaded at Thnntab.ain, on tho Lync river. 
Tliis Uack, which was allotted to a detachment 
under Colonel Godwin, .assisted by a naval 
force under Captain Chads, was jierformcd 
ctfectivcly, and almost without loss on tho 
part of tho ass.ailante. 

Tile force which tho general was enabled to 
equip for the purposo of advancing upon 
IVomo was of very raodcrato amount. One 
column to proceed by land, was composed of 
twelve hundred and thirty European infnntta% 
six liundrcd sepoys, tho governor-general’s 
body-guard, amounting to something more 
than five hundred, a troop of horso artillciy, 
and a rocket troop, with about two hundred 
and fifty pioneers, Tliis, which w.as under 
tho imincdiatc command of Sir Archibald 
C.amnbcll, w.as to proceed in a direction 
arallcl with the Lyno river, and to join tho 
rawaddy at the nc.arest praclicahlo point, to 
co-opemto with tho water column. That 
column consisted of eight hundred European 
infantry, two hundred and fifty sepoys, a 
rocket troop, and a powerful train oi artillciy. 
It was commanded by Brigadier-General 
, Cotton. Tho men 'wero embarked in the 
flotilla, which comprised sixty boats, com- 
manded by Captain Alexander, and escorted 
by tho boats of tho mon-of-war lying at Ban- 
goon, containing upwards of a hundred sea- 
men. Another force, consisting of two hun- 
dred and fifty European and fivo hundred 
native infantiy, commanded by Major Sale, 
was embarked in transports for the purpose 
of occupying Bassein. It may bo hero 
noticed that this duty was performed without 
much difficulty, and Major Sale, with the 
chief part of his force, rejoined the main 
army, j^ter tho departure of tho bodies of 
troops commanded respectively by Sir Arebi- 
kald Campbell, Brigadier-General Cotton, and 
Iifajor Sale, nearly four thousand ofFeotive 
men were left in Bangoon, under Brigadier- 
General M'Creagh, to abide further orders. 

These arrangements being completed, Sir 
Archibald Campbell commenced his march on 
tho 13tl) of February, which ho continued till 
tho 11th of March, when intelligence, which 


met him at U-an-dcct, induced him to sus- 
pend his advance. 

Tlio water column for a tiino proceeded 
not unprospcrously, attacking and destroying 
a number of stockades on its process. On 
tho Sth of lilarch it took up a position about 
two miles below Donobow, and a flag of truco 
was despatched with a summons to surrender. 
This being rcfu.scd, an attack by two columns, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel O’Do- 
noghuc, of tho King’s 47th regiment, and 
M.ajor B.asdcn, of tho SOth, was commenced 
on tho pagoda stockade, which w.as carried, 
tho enemy sustaining drc.adful loss. The 
second defence, about five hundred yards 
distant, was then attacked ; but the attempt 
failed, apparently from some deficiency of 
.steadiness in tho assaulting party ; and 
General Cotton felt it advisable to re-embark 
his troops. On receiving tho news of this 
failure, Sir Archihald Campbell resolved to 
return with his column to assist in the re- 
duction of Donobow, and, after a most 
fatiguing march, ho arrived before that place 
on the 25tb. llo found the fort much too 
c.vtciisivo to be surrounded by the force at 
his diBpu3.al ; and although anxious for tho 
immediato tail of the place, be preferred 
(using bis on'n words) " loss of time to loss of 
lives,’’ and took his measures with gre.it 
caution and deliberation. Tlio naval com- 
!n.andDr was required to move up the river, to 
form a junction with tho force under the 
commandcr-in-chicf, and on the 27tli tho 
flotilla appeared in sight. It w.as no sooner 
ob.servcd than tho g.arrison made a sortie 
with a considcrablo force and soventcon war 
elephants, fully caparisoned, bearing on their 
capacious bodies armed men. Tho governor- 
gcncml’s body-guard, under Captain Sneyd, 
was ordered to charge, which they did with 
great spirit, dashing in among tho elephants, 
and shooting tho riders off their b<acks. The 
animals stood tho charge with far more cool- 
ness than might liavc been expected, mani- 
festing little fear, and when released by the 
shots of tho British troops from the control of 
their masters, retiring very c<almly to the fort. 
The sortie failed to accomplish any object for 
which it could have been designed, and the 
flotilla gained the fort with small loss, though 
exposed to a heavy c.annonade. Whilo the 
troops on land were engaged in making ap- 
pro.acbeB and erecting batteries, the naval 
force found occupation in pushing up the 
river in pursuit of the enemy’s war-boats, 
several of which were captured. On the 1st 
of April the mortar and enfilading batteries 
commenced firing, and on that day BundooLa 
was killed by a rocket, after which neither 
threats nor entreaties on the p.art of the 
other chiefs could prevail upon the garrison to 
remain ; they all fled in the course of the 
night. The breaching batteries commenced 
their fire in the morning at daylight, but 
simultaneously with their opening the enemy’s 
small rear guard was discerned in full retreat 
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towards the jungle, and two lascars, who had 
been made prisoners, came running out of the 
fort to announce the state of a&irs there to 
the British camp. The line was immediately 
under arms, and the deserted place speedily 
occupied by a new garrison. The flight of 
the enemy had been so hurried that no mea- 
sures had been taken for the destruction of 
that which could not be removed, and one of 
the most welcome prizes secured by the Eng- 
lish was a store of grain equal to supply the 
wants of the garrison for several months. 

Immediately after the capture of Donohew, 
Sir Archibald Campbell resiuned his march in 
the direction from which the ill tidings from 
that place had withdrawn him. On the 14th 
of April he was again at U-au-deet, from 
whence he had retrograded a month before 
having been joined on his route by Brigadier- 
General M'Creagh, with a column of reserve 
from Bangoon, and a supply of elephants, 
which were much wanted for the use of the 
commissariat department. On the 19th he 
was met by a Burmese messenger, hearing a 
pacific communication. He was a man ad- 
vanced in years, but his discretion seems to 
have borne no reasonable proportion to his 
age. *' The old man,” says !Major Snodgrass, 
“ drank much too freely for a diplomatist, and 
when he rose to take his departure; whispered 
in the general's ear; ‘They are frightened 
out of their senses, and you may do what yon 
please with them.* ” On the 24th of April 
Bir Archibald Campbell was within sight of 
Prome, of which place he took possession on 
the 25th without firing a shot, the enemy 
having deserted it in the night, leaving in the 
works above a hundred pieces of artillery and 
extensive supplies of grain. The town was 
on fire, and one entire quarter was destroyed. 
A number of war-boats, with a large quantity 
of .arms, were a few days aflerwaras cap- 
i d by a dirision of the flotilla under Lieu- 
!-vnf IVilkinson, which had been sent up the 
>er for the purpose. 

Before his arrival at Prome, Sir Archibald 
Campbell was met by another overture for 
negotiation in addition to that already men- 
tioned ; but its object seemed rather to save 
Prome from falling into the Lands of the 
English than to restore peace, and its tone 
in one instance approach^ the language’ of 
threatening. “ There are armies on both 
sides,” it was s.aid, "and the space between 
them would aflbrd sufficient room for a meeting 
to take place. Let the British army stay on 
such grounds as it m.ay select on the arrival 
of this letter, 1^ which the inhabitants of 
I’ronie will be delivered from great trouble 
and distress." The answer of the British 
general w.ai!, as on the former occasion, that 
the inilit-ary occupation of Promo by the 
Britii^h was indi»pcnsablo ; but the letter 
containing this answer was never received, 
the messenger by whom it w.as carried finding 
the city dererted by the Burmese authorities. 
But for the cowardice of the enemy, Proinc 
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must have presented an almost impassable 
barrier to the progress of the British army. 
By nature and art it was rendered so for- 
midable that, in the judgment of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, ten thousand steady soldiers might 
have defended it agmnst ten times that force. 

At this place several months were spent in 
inactirity, in consequence of the setting in of 
the rains and the prevalence of inundations ; 
hut the troops were in comfortable canton- 
ments — an important consideration at such a 
season. Sickness returned, but not to the 
same extent as 'at Bangoon, and the loss of 
life was comparatively small. 

The suspension of active warfare in this 
part of the Burmese dominions afibrds a con- 
venient opportunity for returning to the events 
on the frontier. On resuming operations, the 
first object was to clear Assam of the Bur- 
mese, who had been only partially expelled, 
and who, on the retirement of the British 
troops to their cantonments, had reoccupied 
some of the stations from which they had 
previously been driven. This duty was as- 
signed to a force under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bichards. It was performed with great 
spirit and activity; but, as the Burmese 
generally fled on the approach of the British 
&oop3, could be brought to action only by 
stratagem, and when thus entrapped, 'took 
the earliest opportunity of flying, a minute 
redtal of the operations would be destitute of 
interest. 

In January, Colonel Bichards was enabled 
to advance upon Bungpore, and on the 25th 
his head-quarters were only eight miles dis- 
tant from it. On the 27th the garrison made 
an attack upon the advanced post of the 
encampment. On hearing the firing. Colonel 
Bichards moved forward, and found the enemy 
threatening to surround a party defending the 
post under the command of Captain Macleod. 
To encourage the Burmese to advance. Colonel 
Bichards withdrew the party from the post, 
and suspended firing. This had the desired . 
efiect ; and as soon as the enemy showed a 
sufficient front, the British commander ordered 
a charge : the Burmese, however, declined 
waiting for it, and fled with great precipi- 
tation. 

HavingreceivedEomereinforccments,Coloncl 
Bichards proceeded towards Bungpore. A 
stockade which had been erected across the 
road was carried by escalade ; a fortified bank 
on the right, and two temples, one on the 
right and one on the left, were .also occupied. 
These successes had the eficct of bringing a 
flag of truce from the fort. Its bearer was a 
Buddhist priest, bom in Ceylon, but many ye-ars 
a resident in Bengal and the Eastern islands, 
in the employment of various public servants. 
These employments he had lately exchanged 
for the exercise of his sacerdotal functions to 
the authorities in As&am. The acquaintance 
with British habits and customs which his 
former experience h.ad given him probably jod 
to his selection for this duty. On being 
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atlmittcd to Colonel liiclinnlfi, Iio inquired 
v'hnt were the olijccis of the ndv.mcu upon 
llnngjioro. These being cxplnined, the priest 
(lc))nrtcd, promising to return within n speci- 
fted time. Ho did return, nnd pointing out 
the diflicultics in the w.iy of .*iccoinmodation, 
caused by the contests of conflicting factions 
within tno fort, requested some further cx> 
planntion of tho British commander's views, 
with which request Colonel llicliards complied. 
He instructed tho priestly negotiator to inform 
tho Phokuns (who were brother chicft.ains of 
considerable ]>owcr and influence) that if they 
wero ])rcpnrcd to make terms of alliance with 
the British government he ^ras re.ady to meet 
them ; that if they were bent on lighting, 
he was equally ready; nnd if they wished 
to retire out of Assam, they might do so, 
prorided they took tho most direct route, 
committed no ravages on tho road, nnd carried 
nnwy none of tho inhabiUints then in their 
possession by force. Tho last course w.ns 
linnlly noted upon. /VJl who chose left tho 
fort ; tho remainder surrendered to tho Eng- 
lish on conditions, one of which w.as, that on 
the conclusion of peace they should not bo 
delivered up to the king of Ara ; a result of 
which they entertained great dread, and 
against which they criuced intense an.\icty to 
bo secured. To justify the guarantee to a part 
of the garrison of penuission to csc.ape. 
Colonel Jtichnrds represented that ho was 
without tho means of offoctually pursuing 
them ; that ho was dependent for supplies 
upon the fleet, lying twenty miles down a 
river which was not narigablo aliovo its 
]K><iition ; that tho acquisition of Ilungiiore 
W.XS of great importance ; nnd that regard was 
to be had to tho captive Assamese inhabitants, 
who would liavc been sacrificed by a diflerent 
course. Tlicso reasons were certainly not 
without weight, Tho possession of Rungporo 
involved tho virtu.al occupation of tho wliolo 
of Ass.am. The Bunnans inado some border 
irruptions in Ufay nnd June, nnd erected 
slock.ades ; but they were driven out by 
parties of tho British force, not witiiout 
fatiguing marchc.s, but .almost without light- 
ing. 

Prom Sylhet it w.as proposed to ronreh a 
large force througli Cachar and Manipur to 
make a demonstration against tho Burmese 
territory in that qu.arter. For this purpose 
about seven thousand men were collected, nnd 
placed under Brigadier -General Shuldh,am, 
who was appointed to command on tho eastern 
frontier. Tho attempt w.as made, but aban- 
doned, from tho difficulties presented by tho 
country and the state of tho weather. Tho 
beasts employed to convoy stores and supplies 
perished in vast numbers ; some dying of 
fatigue, some from dislocating their limbs ns 
they laboured through tho plashy soil, and 
others from being so deeply fixed in the mire 
that no efforts could extricate them. Tho 
loss of bullocks, camels, and elephants was 
enormous. 
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Tlio difficulties which had been insurmount- 
.ablo by a regular force, were, however, over- 
come by an undisciplined body of about five 
hundred men, under Gumber Singh. This 
force, which was accomp.anicd by a British 
officer. Lieutenant Femberton, succeeded, by 
the middle of Juno, in reaching the western 
boundary of Manipur. Tho Burmans wore 
posted in the principal town, but they fled on 
the approach of Gumber Singh’s party, nnd in 
a short time completely evacuated the district. 
Having left ndirision of his force for its defence, 
tho lc.adcr of tho expedition returned with 
Lieutenant Pemberton to Sylhet. 

But tho grand blow to tho Burmese power 
from this quarter was to bo directed against 
Amwan. The primary object was to occupy 
that province, nnd this being accomplished, it 
was believed that tho force employed might 
be enabled to co-opcrato with the army on the 
Iraw.addy. An army of cloven thousand 
men w.as assembled in Chiti.agong, under tho 
command of Brigadier-General Morrison. A 
flotilla, under Commodore Hayes, w.as attached 
to it. It consisted of several pilot vessels nnd 
armed brigs, ten gun-pinnaces, and a largo 
number of gun-boats, c.ach c.arrying a twelve- 
pounder carronadc. In consequence of in- 
superable impediments. General Morrison was 
unable to move until January. The coast was 
thought to oifer the most eligible line of march, 
nnd a part of tho troops proceeded by sea, 
while tho remainder moved by land. Tho 
arrival of tho former w.as delayed by adverse 
weather ; nod an unsuccessful attack on some 
stockades by part of tho flotilla was attended 
by some loss. A junction of tho two branches 
of tho force was, however, cflectcd ; nnd tho 
expedition advanced in the direction of the 
capit.al of tho province. As it w.as approached, 
some fighting occurred, in which the character 
of the British nnns was well maintained. 

At d.aybronk on tho 20th of March, tho 
anny moved forward to .attack the defences of 
Arraenn. Tho enemy occupied a nange of 
connected hills, from three hundred nnd fifty 
to four hundred nnd fifty feet in height, strong 
by nature, nnd i-cndercd more strong by art ; 
escarpment, abatis, nnd masonry, having been 
resorted to wherever they could be advan- 
tageously employed. A single p.ass led to tho 
capital, nnd that was defended by sevei-al 
pieces of artillery nnd about three tirousand 
muskets. Tho entire uumber of the enemy 
ranged .along tho heights w.as estimated at 
from eight to nine thousand. The ground in 
front was an open phain of considerable extent, 
but in depth not altogether out of the range 
of tho enemy’s guns. 

Tho adv.ance of the British force having 
halted at a place where it was partially covered 
by a tank, the officer commanding, Brigadier- 
Gencriil Macbe,an, made a disposition for 
gaining the principal hills in the first range. 
Four pieces of artillery were ordered forward 
to cover tho attack : tho troops for the 
iissault followed. They consisted of the light 
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company of his Majesty’s 64th regiment, four 
companies of the 2nd light infantry battalion, 
and the light infantry companies of the lOlh 
and 16th regiments of Madras native infantty, 
with the rifle company of a provincial levy, 
under Major W. E. Eemm, of tho 2nd light 
inlantry: six companies of the 16th Madras 
native infantry, under Captain A, French, 
oi that regiment, formed a support. The 
ascent was exceedingly sleep, in some parts 
nearly perpendioular, and the enemy showered 
a well-directed fire on the assailants as they 
moved up. Under these circumstances of 
diflSculty and danger, however, many suc- 
ceeded in gaining the summit. Lieutemaut 
J, CLarh, aide-de-camp to General Macbean, 
with several of the gallant 54th, got their 
hands upon the trench ; but even with this 
assistance, they were unable to maintain their 
ground. Large stones were rolled on them, 
smaller ones were discharged from bows, and 
the efiect was, that those who had thus fear- 
fully ascended were violently hurled down 
again. But the attempt was not lightly aban- 
doned. In despite of the difficulties which 
opposed them, the assaulting party persevered 
until every officer was wounded ; while the 
troops engaged of every description displayed 
the same gallant and unyielding spirit which 
animated those who led them. " The conduct 
ol the officers,” said General Morrison, in his 
official account of the attack, “was emulated 
by the men, and European and native troops 
vied with each other to equal the example 
set ” them. 

It was now determined to change the point 
of attack. The right of the defences ap- 
peared to be the key of the enemy’s position ; 
and though the obstacles were great, it was 
resolved to attempt it. The approach was 
protected by a small lake; the ascent was 
more abrupt than at any other point, and 
the height greater. The natural advantages 
,.=med to have inspired the enemy with a 
'gh degi'ee of confidence in the security of 
■iq part of their position ; for though the top 
was crowned by a stockade, and some other 
defences guarded the ascent, the number of men 
allotted to it was not considerable. To divert 
attention from this pomt a battery was con- 
structed, and in the morning a vigorous can- 
nonade opened upon the works at the pass. 
The meditated attack upon the enemy’s 
right was intrusted to Brigadier-General 
Bichards. It took place under cover of the 
night, and succeeded without the loss of a 
man. On the following morning preparations 
were made for pushing the success of the 
night, but the enemy abandoned the hills 
after a very feeble resistance, and no impedi- 
ment remained to the occupation of the capital 
pf Arracan. The naval force participated 'in 
these gallant deeds. A party of seamen ac- 
companied the force under General Bichards, 
which gained the hills. Indeed, the zeal 
which that force displayed throughout the 
operations of the Burmese war was exemplary. 


One instance of it, immediately connected 
with tho attack upon Arracan, may be men- 
tioned. Commodore Hayes, finding that his 
boats could ‘not bo brought to tho scene of 
action, landed two twenty-four pounders, and, 
with the British seamen, dragged them and 
their appurtenances five miles to the enctamp- 
mont before Arracan, rendering them available 
there for any service for which they might 
be required. 

The loss of the capital c.auscd the enemy to 
withdraw from all their positions in Arracan. 
Tho primary object of the expedition w.as thus 
attained ; but the ulterior design, of marching 
General Morrison’s army across the moun- 
tains to join that of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
was found to be impracticable. This dis.ap- 
pointment was not the worst misfortune which 
befell the army of Arracan. The enemy had 
been viinquished, but a very large portion of 
the victors were doomed to perish under the 
visitations of dise.ase. The rainy se<a8on brought 
with it fever and dysentery, and their ravages 
carried away vast numbers which the sword 
had spared and fatigue had left unsubdued. 
The prevalence of disease was all but uni- 
versal ; and it was at last deemed expedient 
to withdraw the troops altogether, leaving 
divisions of them on the islands of Cheduba 
and Bamee, and on the opposite coast of 
Sandowy, at which places the climate appeared 
to be more fiivourable to the enjoyment of 
health than in the rest of the country. 

The army under Sir Archibald Campbell 
was left at Frome, waiting the abatement of 
the rains and inundations. On the return of 
the seiison for active operations, intelligence 
was obtained of the approach of a large 
Burmese force. Immediate hostilities, how- 
ever, were averted by the arrival of an answer 
not unfavourable to an overture for negotia- 
tion which the British general had made to 
the Burmese goveimment some time before. 
The deputation charged with the care of the 
letter proposed that two British officers should 
in return pay a visit to the Burmese com- 
mander-in-chief. Sir Archibald Campbell 
assented, and Lieutenant-Colonel F. S. lidy, 
deputy adjutant-general, and Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Smith, of the royal navy, were appointed 
to the mission. The result was, the conclu- 
sion of an armistice till the 18th of Ortober. 
It was therein provided that the first minister 
of the king of Ava should meet the British 
commander-in-chief at a place midway be- 
tween the positions of the two camps. The 
meeting accordingly took place. The first 
interview was one of ceremony ; at the 
second the negotiators entered bn business. 
Sir Archibald Campbell declared the terms on 
which he was ready to conclude a treaty of 
peace and evacuate the country. He required 
that the court of Ava should abstain from 
interference with Cachar, Manipur, and 
Assam ; should cede Assam to the British 
government, and pay two crores of rupees as 
an indemuification for the expenses of the 
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was not obtained, and tbongb everywhere tri- 
nmpbant, the British general could not be free 
from anxiety. At the latter end of December 
the Burmese proposed to tr&at for peace, an 
event which it was to be presumed could not 
be disagreeable to either party. The proposal 
was entertained, but the army continued its 
march to Patanagoh, opposite the Burmese 
intrenchments of Melloon. Continued com- 
munications, having reference to the proposed 
peace, were here carried on. Sir Arcldbald 
Campbell being assisted by Mr. Bobertson, 
who had been appointed <nnl commissioner in 
Pegu and Ava, and also by Sir James Brisbane. 
Ai^r much discussion a treaty was agreed to, 
upon the terms formerly proposed by the 
British authorities, excepting that the pro- 
vinces of Yeh, Tavoy, and Mergnl were added 
to the territorial cessions, and the pecuniary 
payment reduced from two crores to one. The 
English copy of the treaty was ragned on the 
2nd of January, the Burmese copy on the 3rd; 
and an armistice was concluded till the 18th, 
to allow time for obtaining the ratification of 
the king. 

The ratification was not received hy the 
appointed time, and the Burmese commis- 
sioners then ofiered to pay an instalment of 
five lacs of rupees, and to ^ve hostages for 
the safe return of the English prisoners from 
Av.*!, provided the British force would retrun 
to Prome, or at least agree to a further sus- 
pension of hostilities for a few days. The 
British commissioners peremptorily refused to 
retreat, and declined undertaking to abstain 
from hostilities, except on condition of the 
Burmese evacnating Slelloon within thirty-six 
hours, and retiring upon Ava ; the march of 
the British army, however, not to bo sns- 
pended until the receipt of the ratified treaty. 
This proposal was in return rejected by the 
Burmese, and hostilities recommenced. Bat- 
teries were erected opposite the selected parts 
f attack in the stockade, the heavy ordnance 

s Landed from the fiotilla, and by ten o’clock 
the morning of the lOth, twenty-eight 
•icccs of artillery were ready to open upon 
the enemy’s defences. 

After two hours’ cannonading, the troops 
intended for the ass.ault, who had been pre- 
viously embarked in boats under the supetin- 
teudcncc of Cajitain Chads, began to more. A 
brigade, under Colonel Sale, was ordered to 
land below the stockade, and attack it by the 
roulh-wcst angle, while three other brigades 
were to Land above the place to attack it by 
the northern face. Tlie boats pushed off 
t<>.retber, but the current, aided by a strong 
wind, carried the brigade under Colonel Sale 
to its destined point of attack before the re- 
maining brigades could reach the shore. The 
trof'ps landed, and immediately funned under 
Maj'T I'rith, Colonel Sale having been 
wounded in tLe boats. Tliis being effected, 
without waiting for the landicg of the other 
bri::adf->, they rushi-d on to the assault, eii- 
te:<.d by eicah.de, and eitablhhed tliemiclvc-s 
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in the works, in the face of upwards of ten 
thousand men. The other brigades took the 
flying enemy, and completed the victory. 
A quantity of ordnance and military stores 
was taken, a magazine of grain, and specie to 
a large amount. 

The army on its advance was met by Mr. 
Price, an American missionary, and Mr. San- 
ford, an English surgeon, who had been made 
prisoner, who were commissioned from Ava to 
ascertain the terms of peace. They were in- 
formed that the terms tendered before the 
capture of Melloon were quite open for ac- 
ceptance, and that with respect to the pecu- 
niary iudenmification, the army would retire 
to l^ngoou on the payment of twenty-five 
lacs of rupees, and would evacuate the Bur- 
mese territory upon the dischaige of a second 
instalment of the same amount. 'With this 
answer the delegates returned. 

T7pon the 8th of Febmaryit was ascertained 
that the enemy were about five miles in ad- 
vance on the road to the cify of Pagahm, and 
on the 9th the British columns moved forward 
to attack. The Burmese army was com- 
manded by a person named Ta-ya-soo-zaug, 
who had represented to the king of Ava that 
the previous successes of the Euglish were 
owing solely to the incompetence of the gene- 
rals by whom they had been opposed ; and 
that, if an adequate force were placed at his 
command, he would speed^y drive the in- 
vaders out of the country. The wishes of tlie 
sovereign insuring belief to these representa- 
tions, the army was reinforced by a new levy 
of several thonsands, and the adviser of the 
measure, invested by the royal grace with the 
title of Nawung Tburing (Prince of Sunset), 
was sent to supersede the general previously 
in command of the army. The chief tbns 
honoured Wits, on the 9th of February, at the 
bead of about eighteen thousand men; the 
British force opposed to him on that day fell 
short of two thousand. The newly-created 
prince had drawn np his army in the form 
of a crescent, both its flanks being consider- 
ably advanced, and the main road running 
directly tbrongh its centre. This arrangement 
appears to have been adopted with reference 
to the nature of the country, which being 
gre.atly overgrown with prickly jungle, it was 
difficult for large bodies of troops to diverge 
from a direct course, cither to the right or to 
the left. The Burmese general, therefore, 
anticipated that the British would advance hy 
the main road, till opposed in front, when tho 
wings of the Burmese army might have clo.=cd, 
thus taking them in both flanks and in the 
rear ; and for the accomplishment of this ho 
naturally relied on his vast superiority in point 
of numbers. But if he thus calcnlatcfl, he v.’fts 
deceived. Insle.ad of marching on tho centre 
of the enemy, the British commander a'-sailefl 
his flanks. The right attack, whiclr w.as 
directed by Sir Archibald Campbell in person, 
wa» made by the King''*lSth regiment, acconr- 
(■arjitd by four guns of the Bengal horse artil- 
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kry and a email detachment of the governor- ; 
gciicrars body guard, and supported by tlioj 
King's 89th. General Cotton superintended 
the attack on the left, which was made by the 
King’s 38th, supported by the ^Ist, .and ac- 
companied by two ^ns of the ^Madras artil- 
Iciy. Colonel Farlby, with the 43rd Madras 
native infantry, advanced on the bank of the 
I rawaddy, on the extreme left of the British, 
to prevent the enemy throwing troops upon 
its rear. 

Tlio enemy received the ch.argo with tole- 
rable firmness, but were soon obliged to give 
way. P.art of the troops broken by the 38th 
retired into a well-constructed field-work, but 
were so closely pursued that they bad not time 
to form for its defence, and several hundreds 
perished at this spot, either pierced by the 
bayonet, or drowned in v.ain attempts to cross 
the river. When the Burmese general found 
both his flanks attacked, while the centre was 
apparently not threatened, he pushed forward 
a column on the main road, in the direction of 
an eminence crowned by a pagoda lying to tho 
rear of the British ; but the sight of tho King's 
S9th in reserve checked their progress, and 
they returned. It were needless to enter 
further into tlic details of the engagement of 
the 9th of February. From the moment when 
the enemy’s line was broken the fortune of 
the day was decided, and it is enough to 
record that, notwithstanding the great dis- 
jiarity of numbers, tho result of tho conflict 
was a decisive victory to tho wc.akcr party, 
the enemy nb.andoning Fng.ahro to tho British, 
avith .all the stores, ordnance, .aims, .and am- 
munition arhich it contained. Tho Burmese 
on this occasion departed from their usu.al 
course of fighting avithin barriers, and ven- 
tured to dispute for aactory in tho open field. 
They met a signal and disastrous defeat, and 
the Frinco of Sunset, arho had promised to 
drive the English ont of bis master’s domi- 
nions, avas fain to seek safety for himself in the 
dark and mazy covert of tho jungle. 

The contest was now drawing to a close ; 
but previously to recording its actual con- 
clusion, it will bo necessary to direct atten- 
tion for a moment to some proceedings in 
Pegu. 

A force had been stationed there under. 
Colonel Pepper, to protect the province from 
the irruptions of Burman detachments. To j 
check a series of incursions which took place 
under the command of the former governor of . 
Martaban, Colonel Pepper, late in the yeiiri 
1825, marched to Shoe-gein, on the left bank, 
of the Sitang, which he occupied without j 
resistance. From there he despatched Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Corny, with a body of light] 
infantry, to reduce a Burman post bearing, 
the name of the river, and situate between 
Tongo and Martaban. The attempt failed, 
and the commanding officer was killed. 
Colonel Pepper then proceeded against the 
place with a stronger force, which he di- 
vided into three columns of attack. They 
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|ndv.ancod simultaneously, and succeeded in 
carrying tho works, which were subsequently 
destroyed. This conflict was attended by 
severe loss on both sides. Among the killed 
on tho side of the English were two of tho 
officers commanding columns. Captain Cur- 
Isham .and Captain Stedman, while the third. 
Major Home, was severely wounded ; Colonel 
Pepper also was among the sufferoi's from 
wounds. The enemy, however, continued 
I troublesome, and shortly after tho (xiplure of 
Itlio stockade of Sitang, made a vigorous 
lathack upon a British {lost at Mikow, which 
maintained tho communication between Pegu 
I and Shoe-gein; but the attempt was most 
gallantly repulsed by the young officer in 
command. Ensign Clarke, of the 3rd Madras 
native infantry, with a small detachment of 
that regiment. 

Sir Archibald Campbell was in full march 
towards tho capital of tho Burmese empire, 
when he was met by Mr. Price and Mr. San- 
ford, announcing tho accession of the Burman 
sovereign to the proposed terms ; but ns no 
form.al ratification of tho treaty was received, 
the advance of the British army was not 
interrupted. Mr. Price returned to Ava to 
procure the necessary ratification, and again 
met the army (being then accompanied by the 
Burmese commissioners) at Yandabo, within . 
four days’ march of tho capital. The war 
was now at an end, for the Burmese agents 
brought not only the ratified treaty, but the 
sum of twenty-five lacs of rupees as the* 
first instalment of the amount thereby stipu-' . 
latcd to be paid. 

The main provisions of the treaty h.avo 
Ibccn already mentioned. It consisted of 
cloven articles, which number was increased 
by tlio addition of a supplementary one. They 
provided that there should be perpetual peace 
and friendship between tho two states, and 
for the abrogation of .all cl.aims, on the part of 
tho king of Ava, to Assam, Cachar, and 
Jyntcea. With regard to Manipur, it was 
stipulated that should Gumher Singh desire to 
return to the country, he should be recognized 
by the king of Ava as rajah thereof. The 
title of Gumber Singh was certainly not of the 
clearest, and he was indebted for the support 
of the British government, not to the justice 
of his pretensions, but to the assistance which 
be had been able to render his patrons. The 
limits of the territories of the “two great 
nations," as, in imitation of the language of 
I the Burmese diplomatists, they were termed, 
>weio thus fixed; — the British government 
were to retain the conquered provinces of 
I Arracan, comprehending the four divisions of 
Arracan proper, Bamree, Cheduha, and San- 
dowy ; .and the Unnoupectowmien, orArracan 
mountains, described in the treaty as known 
in Arracan by the name of the Yeoumatoung 
or Pokhingloung range, were to form the, 
boundaiy on that side. Any doubts regarding 
the line were to be settled by commissioners,-'^- 
who, it was expressly provided,., '■ ■’ v 
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■ "iinilnblo Aiiil corrrnpniidinfT in ranlt," Tlio 
liiirincHO nnvoriinR'nt nliio iifircod lo r<Ml« llm 
coiKiUnrcd ]irnviiico!i of VtOi, 'rnvny, Slprpni, 
rrnil Tminnsorim, ■willi tlin iMnnifii nini dp' 
pundcncirii npportninlii^' Ihi-roto, iimrldiif' tlin 
Hnlouii river nn tho lino nf dt'innrrntiriii cm 
lliAl frontier. A croro of nipee'i vero to lio 
p.nid Icy tliu J’.nrinenu to tlm Jlrilihli govern* 
incut, one cpuirlcr ininindinUdy, vvlicreupon | 
tlio JlritiHli tinny wn.H to rutiru to llniifpmn ;j 
nniiUicr cpmrlcr in n liiindred dnye, upon 
wliicli Accond ]iiiyment Iwin;; iiiAdc, (liultriti'dr 
nrniy w.in to ipiit the donilninnn of llin kln^ of 
Avn; n third qnnrtcr nt (ho end of onnyc.nr 
from (ho conchminii of tho trenly, nml lhi>j 
reninindcr ni tlio expimtinn of two yoAni from 
(ho Hnmo purioil. Thin coiitrilmtion ivni Rtntod j 
to Im) iiindo, not iiicrolv n'l n pnrtinl indfintii* ^ 
llcntion to tho Ttritinh ('ovoininent for tliOj 
cxp()iii!e!i of the wnr, 1ml aIao " in proof of tho 
nincero dinpoHitinn of tho lltiriiicxe (;nv<'rniiicnt 
to mnintnin tho ridAtloiiH of peneo ntid .unity 
holwceii tho two iintioii!i." No iiemon, 
wholher nntivo or foreijener, wnii to ho mo- 
lested by either pnrty on Account of the p.nrt 
which ho " had talscii, or hnd hecn com|>o|led 
to tnhe," in the wnr. An nccrediled miniRtcr 
from ench ntnto wnn to reside nt tho court of 
tho other, with nn escort of fifty men ; nnd n 
commercinl treaty, upon principlc!i of recipro- 
cal ndvnntago, wnn to be fratiied. All puldic 
mid private debts contmoted previoiiHly to tho 
wnr, by either government or ita subjccla with 
tho other government or ita Hiibjccla, were 
rccogiiir.cd and liquidated; tho property of 
British nubjccta dying in tho liuniicHo torri- 
toricN wnn, in tho nhsoiico of legal heir, to bo 
placed in tho hnnda of tho British rcaident or 
coiiHul, to bo disposed of according to the 
tenor of tho British law ; nnd tho property of 
Bnrmcso subjects dying within tho Jlritish 
dominions was to bo made over to the minister 
or other authority dolcgntcd by tho Burmese 
'’•jmonarch to tho British govermnont. British 
' ships in Bunneso jiorts wore to bo roliovcd 
from all oxnctions, nnd from all nets of mib- 
niission not imposed upon Bnrmcso ships in 
British ports. Tho king of Siam, designated 
ns "tho good nnd faithful nllj’ of tho British 
govornmciit," was to participate in tho advan- 
tages secured to that govemmont; nnd in 
ooncliision, provisions w'cro mndo for tho 
i-ntification of tho treaty, and for tho exchange 
of prisonora. 

In ISnglnnd tho Burmoso wnr was not popu- 
lar, and its progress was attended by littlo of 
tho focling of satisfaction which its general 
sucocss might hnvo boon oxjicctcd to ojccito, 
Tho still lingering impression of fear for tho 
couBcqucnces of territorial extension, tho in- 
ndoqunto jiroparntion with whicli this wnr was 
oommoncod, tho groat oxpensoby which it was 
attonded, nnd tho barren and soomiiigly unpro- 
iitnblo oharncter of tho country acquired, pro- 
bably combinod to produce tliis result. Tlio 
oonrso taken by tho govornor-gonoral, how- 
ever, was sufllciontly approved by tho king’s 
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It din-i ini'idontally bec-n liinntinncd that, 
linndliig tho V.iiniii’Mc wnr, n treaty wbi cmi- 
rinded bulwr'li tho Britixii gciverniiiftil aiid 
iho king Ilf Hiani, who in llin treaty with 
Avn i'l rreognired an " the gind and filtliful 
ally " of tlio fifniii'r rlntc, and ax h.avlng t-ahen 
p.art in tlio wnr. 'I’hc* part taken, however, 
rei-mw to havn breii rotiniii'd to making phiii- 
drriiig oxcursioti'i into sueh cif the ljiirinf''’e 
UTfilnriri at lay ronv'-iii*-nlIy f'>r vicitatioii, 
with little rrg.ard to tlie qiifnlifin wli''ther snrli 
territorirx were frf;i:iipii:d by 'tho Knglinh or 
not, c.artyiiig off fnim ilirm sl.avei and licioty, 
and writing r<nnl>lfin''iitnry Irtlers lo the 
Britisli niitlifiritie't^ As, hoivcvrr, the s>'r- 
vices cif this "giiod Jnd faithful ally" of ihn 
Briticli giivrriiikigjt iwcrn dcenied worthy of 
botinurnlih! mention,' it may Ii« cx^iected that 
noino notice sholihl ho taken of tlio iiirtriiment 
by wliicli liix in.ajrity of Siam boc.atin! entitled 
to bo referred to in tlio terms wliicli liavc b'-cn 
ipiotcd. The treaty wn>: negotiated on tho 
part of tho Eii;rli'‘h hy Major Burney, nnd 
concluded on the ‘JOtli of .Tidy, 1820. After 
nn overluro In tho ustinl lofty strain, (ire- 
mising that " the powerful lord, who is in 
|)OH!.ci<.xinn of every good and cvoiy dignity, 
tho god Boodh, who dwulls over every head 
in tho city of tho sacred and great kingdom 
of Sl-n-yoo-lhcn.syc, inconipndicnrililc to tho 
head nnd hmin," and nn inferior potentate 
dc.'crihed ns " tlio laorcd henuly of tho royal 
pnlnco, Horeno nnd Infnllihle there,” had hc- 
stowcdthoircoiiimandH upon niini-stcni of high 
rank, hclnngiiig to tho "great and sacred 
kingdom," to irnmo a treaty, it is declared 
that tho Biigli.sh nnd Siamc.uo "engage in 
friendship, love, and nffuction, with imitu.al 
truth, hinccrily, nnd candour.” After a difl'uso 
commentary upon this text, a second article 
provides for tho arrangement, by negotiation, 
of any disputes that might arise hetween the 
two countries ; otiicr articles relate to the set- 
tlcitiont of boumlnries, mid tho rc.xpcct to ho 
paid to them. The protection of merchants in 
their occupation is tho snhjcct of iiitiltifnrious 
provisions, which it would be tedious to detail. 
Ono of them may ho quoted ns mi illu.strntion of 
tho jealousy of tlio Siamese. It is provided tliat 
incrchmitH subject to tho Englisli, dcsiring lo 
conio nnd trade in any Simiicso country with 
W’liich it has not boon the custom to have trade 
mill intorcoiirso, must first go nnd inquire of 
tho governor of tho country. "Should any 
country hnvo no morchmidisc, tho governor 
shall inform tlio ship that Las como to trade 
that there is none. Should any country have 
mcTchandiso sufiicient for a ship, tho governor 
shall allow hor to como nnd trade." Under 
Buoh a provision tlio govemmont of Siam might 
obviously refuse to open to British coinniorco 
any part of thoir country not jirovioiisly^ ac- 
ccssiblo. Among tho oomniorcinl regulations 
was ono strictly forbidding tlio iiitrodiiction of 
opium into Siam or its dcpoiidoiicios, mid suh- 
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jccting it, (sliould tho attempt bo mnclc, to con- 
fiscation. From anothor article it . ityglit be 
itifciTcd that written corresponden’eo' b'n\l’ not 
prcrionsly been regiirdcd ns inviolatev^ni tbc 
inspection of those for whose eye' it was not 
intended. “ If an Englishman dcsiiio to trans- 
mit a letter to any person injn',Siamcse or 
other country, such person only, and no other, 
shall open and look into the letter. If a Siamese 
desire to transmit a letter to any person in an 
English or other country, such person only, 
and no other, shall open and look into the 
letter.” Other .articles related to trade with 
Queda (possession of which w.is to be secured 
to the Siamese), and to Jthe protection of the 
rajah of Perak in his government. The terms 
upon which the commctci.al intercourse of 
Eritish subject^ was to be regulated were 
fixed .with greater precision by a supplemen- 
tary paper, which, ns well as the treaty, was 
concluded on the part of tho British govern- 
ment by Major Burney. 

To avoid breaking the current of the narra- 
tive, the notice of two events of some interest, 
occurring durinc the progress of the Burmese 
war, has been deferred till the history of its 
operations was complete. To these events it 
is now necessary to advert. 

Tho earliest of them is of a painful and dis- 
creditable character. About tho middle of the 
yc.ar 1824, the 47th native infantry had been 
marched to Barrackpore, from which, at a later 
period of the yc.ar, they were to proceed to 
take part in some of the operations of tho Bur- 
mese war. To put an army in motion in India 
is a far more difficult process than in other 
parts of the world, where tho clim.ate is less 
enervating and tho habits of tho people less 
peculiar. From tho first-named cause. Euro- 
can troops require aids which arc neither 
estowed nor expected elsewhere ; from tho 
second, similar .assistance is to a certain extent 
required by a large portion of the n.ative 
troops. No military force can move in India 
without a large number of be.asts of burden. 
These are requisite, not only for einying pro- 
visions .and stores, but also for transporting 
a considerable portion of the personal baggage 
of the men. The European does not carry 
even his knapsack. The sepoy is not excused 
from this burden, but, in addition to ordinary 
necessaries, he mnst find mc.anB of conveyance 
for a set of utensils for cooking, \rith which 
e.ach man is provided; and these, added to 
his clothing, appointments, and ammunition, 
would constitute a load which the compara- 
tively slender frames of the mative troops 
would be altogether unable to bear through a 
lengthened march, more especially if it were 
to be performed, as mnst frequently happen, 
under unfavour.ablo drcumstances. Ciirriage 
cattle are, for this reason, of prime necessity 
for the movement of an army; but it is to be 
observed, that the expense of these animals, 
and their drivers, so far as employed for the 
use of the sepoys, had been accustomed to be 
defrayed by Uie sepoys themselves. 


In the inst.ance nnder notice, however, no 
bullocks could bo provided ; none could be 
hired, and they could only bo purchased at an 
cxtravng.ant price. An application for assist- 
ance from tho comniiss.ariat department was 
made, but w.as answered by an intimation that 
tho men must provide the required accommo- 
d.ation for themselves. Thc'commandingofiScer, 
Colonel Cartwright, however, made disburse- 
ments from’'his private funds for the purcb.ase 
of bullocks; and government, on le.aming 
the deficiem^’, directed the issue of a sum of 
money to aid in supplying it. Unfortunately, 
however, the remedy was not applied till tho 
disease had attained a degree of virulence 
which set at defiance all corrective appli.ance3. 
As is usual, too, tbe experience or apprehen- 
sion of suffering called before the minds of 
the discontented every incident of their situa- 
tion which could be construed into a grievance. 
The men were ordered to appear on parade on 
tbe 30th of October, in marching order. The 
greater part appeared without their knapsacks. 
The c.ause of the neglect w.as demanded, .and 
tho answer was that their knapsacks were 
unfit to produce. They were informed that 
new ones were on their way, and that till their 
arrival they must use the old ones. They refused 
to produce them ; and p.art of the regiment 
then declared that they would not proceed to 
Rangoon or elsewhere by sea, nor would they 
move at all unless they wore to have double 
b.attn, the claim for which w.as rested on two 
grounds — first, that increased pay had been 
ipvcn to bullock-drivers and persons eng,aged 
in similar services ; secondly, th.at according 
to report, everything was very dear in tho 
country to which they were going. After 
some attempts to subdue tbe prevailing discon- 
tent by reasoning. Colonel Cartwright, finding 
these efforts vain, and being un.able, from the 
number of tho mutineers, to take any more 
vigorous measures, dismissed the regiment, 
and sought tho advice of General D.alzell. The 
latter officer proceeded to Calcutta to consult 
tho commander-in-chief. Sir Edward Paget. 
On his return be ordered a parade to take , 
place at daybreak on the morning of the 1st of 
November. At this parade all sembl.ance of 
duty was c.ast aside, and the regiment, with 
the exception of the officers, commissioned 
and non-commissioned, burst into acta of open 
violence. During the night the mutineers 
slept on their arms, maintaining regular guards 
and pickets, and a strong chain of sentries and 
patrols. In this state of things Sir Edward 
P.aget arrived. Two regiments, besides the 
47tb, were stationed at Barrackpore, prepara- 
tory to their proceeding on service ; but both 
of them were infected in some degree with 
the mutinous spirit which had taken entire 
possession of the regiment last mentioned. It 
was necessary, therefore, to seek the means of 
overawing the mutineers elsewhere ; and bis 
Majesty’s 1st royals, his Majesty’s 47th, a 
battery of light artillery, and the governor- 
general’s body-guard, promptly arrived from 
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tlio niilinni roii'-titlition of tvliirli 

tlm fniindniinn wai prfvifiiiKly Iniil. Tin* 
pnjtulices of iho Ilindnn fiiilijVct liiin |o {jrrat 
jirivfttioiiB on »!lii|>"l)onril, nnd In* it ronto- 
qncnlly ftvcrco to niij' Bcrvico jnd'jrcUn" him 
to tin) necessity of n voyapo, Tlio inutincer> 
Fccin to Imvo lieliovcti that llioy were to 
proceed to Itanpoon tiy water, nnd in aid of 
Uio annoyance derived from this licUcf caror 
tlic feeling of dislike naturally entertained liy 
Jiicn reared, for tlio most part, in tlie compa- 
ratively liealtliy provinces of upiier India, to 
encounter llio danger nnd misery of a country! 
of mnrsli nnd jungle, more to In) dreaded tiinn 
tlio sword of tlio enemy, llio lliirmeso war, 
•moreover, had, in some respects, opened I 


further inf.irnntion. ’Hk' n-mlt of inquiry ■wav 
a conviction that the ehim of D.visjiin Rial 
was utterly unfmmdrd: r.tiUr'iKinph U-inp in 
pcaceahlo pos>c«»i(in of the intiintid, the l!fi' 
tisli resident was ultimately authorized to give 
him investiture, nnd the govcrnor-p-acral 
addressed a congratulatory letter to him as 
raj.ali of .Uliurlpore. 

The rajah, on finding hims*.df confimwd in 
the real of iiowcr, hecamo a«ixieus to secuo' 
to his heir the same powerful protection which 
had heen oxlendod t«i liimf«'lf, nnd his conduct 
towards his Itritisli ally appears to have 
entitled him to expect this Civoiir. _ Tlio 
rajah’s son was too young to maintain his oa-n 
right to tlio mnsnud, in the event of his early 
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succession to it, .nnd tho recognition of Iiis 
tide by tlio Brilisli governmeut sccnic<l Ibc 
most cfTcctn.-il method of stopping tiic claims 
and preventing the intrigues which otiicrwisc 
would arise on the rajah’s death. Sir D.avid 
Ochterlony was very uigent in supporting the 
wish of the rajah that his son should receive 
public and immediate investiture from the 
British government, on the grounds that the 
reigning prince laboured under a di8C.asc 
which led to apprehensions for his life ; th.at 
the recognition at once of the raj.ah’a son 
would tend to check the .assertion of preten- 
sions similar to those which had been made 
on the ncccs.oion of Buldco Singh ; and that 
the act would bo gratifying to an ally whoso 
adherence to principles calculated io promote 
peace and good order had been exemplary. 

The British goremraent, however, while 
avowing a desire to gratify the rajah of Bhnrt- 
porc, hesitated to comply with his request. 
A phrase in the raj.ah*s letter to Sir B.avid 
Ochterlony led to some doubts as to the 
degree of relationship in which the proposed 
successor to the musnud stood towards the 
mj.ah, and the government desired to be 
informed whether there were any other 
members of the family living, avho could bo 
regarded as haa’ing a better title than the 
child towards whom their protection was 
invoked. In reply, Sir D.avid Ochterlony 
stated, that the boy w.as the son of Buldeo 
Singh, and his only son. It does not nppc.ar 
that an}’ authority w.as thereupon gia-en for 
the perfonnance of tho rcqnired ceremony; 
it seems rather that Sir David Ochterlony 
deemed himself authorized to proceed to it in 
virtue of some remarks of a general character 
contained in the despatch in which tho govern- 
ment called for information ns to the existence 
of other claimants of the throne. In January, 
1825, he apprized the government of his inten- 
tion of complying with tho wishes of tho rajah 
by acknowledging his son, and e.arly in Febm- 
ary the ceremony of investiture took place. 
On the 2Gtl] of that month the rajah, Buldeo 
Singh, died. 

Dooijun 8.101 was not slow to avail himself 
of this event for advancing his own views, 
notwithstanding the recognition by tho British 
government of the right of the deceased rajah’s j 
son. Several battalions h.iving been gained; 
over to his interest^ the fort was attacked and , 
taken, the uncle of the raj.ih murdered, and . 
the boy seized by the usurper. Sir David 
Ochterlony, on learning this, adopted measnres 
on his own responsibility for assembling the 
largest disposable force which conid be ob- 
tained, aided by a formidable battering .and 
bombarding train, in order to vindicate the 
rights of the youthful rajah of Bburtpore and 
the dignity of the British government. He at 
the Eiime time issned a proclamation addressed 
to the Jat population, calling on them to 
rise in defence of their lawful sovereign, and 
setting forth that British troops were ad- 
vancing to rescue Bulwunt Singh from his 


hands ; th.at they would .assemble .at Muttm, 
whither the resident had repaired for the 
purpose of adv.ancing and superintending the 
requisite prep<aration8. 

'j'hese acts wore strongly dis.approred by 
the govcnior-general in council, and orders 
wero issned peremptorily directing the resi- 
dent to countcrm.and tho instiaictions which 
ho had given for the march of troops, .and to 
c.ausc them to h.alt within the British territory. 
Before these orders wero transmitted, it waas 
reported that Dootjun Saul professed to dis- 
claim .any intention to usurp the throne ; that 
ho had been dria’cn to the course which ho 
had taken by the repeated indignities which he 
had received from tho matem.al uncle of tho 
raj.ah, who had assumed the office of guardian 
and prime minister, and that he had acted 
throughout in concert with many of his 
tribe, who disapproved the administration 
which he had overthrown, .and had invited 
him to establish a new one. On the receipt of 
this intelligence, the government resolved to 
order not merely the h.alt of the British troops, 
but their immediate return to their respective 
stations. Tliey determined also to direct the 
resident to recall his proclamation, or neu- 
tralize its cfiect by another, dccharing that, 
as Dooijnn S.aul had disavowed all intention 
of seizing the throne, tho advance of the 
British troops had been countermanded, and 
th.at an inquiry into the c.an5e of the com- 
motion at Bhurtporo would be instituted. In 
the conduct of this inquiry, the orders of the 
governmont required that the resident should 
c.antiously abstain from adopting measnres or 
making declarations likely to commit the 
British goa'omment to any particular course 
of policy which might involve the necessity 
of resorting to arms, until after the whole 
m.attcr should have been fully investigated 
and maturely weighed. Tho reasons assigned 
for the course token by the government 
were the following : — ^Th.at nothing but a c.ase 
of most indisputoblo emergency could justify, 
bringing into the field the small force at the 
time di8pos.able in Upper India, and when the 
hot winds had actually commenced, engaging 
in fresh hostilities the duration and extent 
of which it was impossible. to calculate writb 
any certainty ; that they could not view tho 
occurrences at Bhurtpore as constituting such 
a case of emergency ; that they were not pre- 
pared to admit the existence of any eng.age- 
ment, express or implied, binding the British 
government to support the succession of the 
rightful heir to the Bhnrtpore raj by an imme- 
diate resort to arms at all haz.ards, and with- 
out reference to time, circumstances, or con- 
siderations of gener.al expediency; that Sir 
David Ochterlony had acted upon imperfect 
and unsatisfactory inform.ation regarding the 
real facts of the case ; that he had not called 
on Dooijun Saul for any explanation of his 
views and conduct, and that, consequently^ 
it was not known what plea he might have.toj:' 
offer in vindication of the apparent -violedcd .. 
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of his proceedings, nor 'vrlint oi)jcct he pro- 
fessed to hnre in view in exciting Uic dis- 
turbance ; that it might turn out tliat he only 
claimed to exercise the regency during the 
minority of the r.*ijah, in preference to the 
prince's relations by the female side, and that 
to this office it was likely he possessed the 
best title, though his manner of asserting it 
had been violent and iircgular. The intelli- 
gence received pending the consideration of 
the orders to be issued to the resident was re- 
ferred to ns strongly confirming the views of 
the government on this last point. 

The instructions for the suspension of mili- 
tary preparations and the withdrawal of the 
troops which had moved were followed by 
others, animadverting with some severitj’ on 
the imperfect manner in which the proceed- 
ings of the British resident at Bhurtpore, pre- 
viously to the death of the late rajah, had 
been reported, and on the investiture of the 
young rajah without positive and distinct 
authority ; a proceeding which it was repre- 
sented placed the government in the em- 
barrassing dilemma of cither disavowing the 
acts of its representative, or plunging into 
hostilities in Hindostan at a season un- 
fiivourable for military operations, and objec- 
tionable with reference to the state of the 
war then waging with the state of Ava. 

Before these instructions reached Sir David 
Ochterlony, he bad received a mission des- 
patched by Dooijan Saul for the alleged 
purpose of explaining his views and preten- 
sions to the representative of the British 
government. The answer of Sir David Och- 
terlony was, that the only course which 
appeared to him likely to satisfy the British 
government was for Dooijun Saul to come to 
the British camp with the infant rajah in his 
hand, and deliver him to the resident's c.are, 
with a public and solemn assurance of his 
own fidelify and obedience to the prince. A 
preference to Bhurtpore followed, but before 
.ny answer was obtained, the later orders of 
the governor-general in council were received 
by the British resident. He replied to 
them with gp'eat warmth, affirming that the 
militaiy preparations whid he had made were 
of such a natnre as to justify the expectation 
that Bhurtpore would ffiU in a fortnight after 
the British force should appear before it ; that 
even if the young rajah had not been acknow- 
ledged as the legal successor to the throne, he 
could not have supposed that the British 
government would tolerate the usurpation of 
the prince’s rights by others ; and that, after 
such acknowledgment, it was not to be be- 
lieved that principle was to be made to yield 
to expediency and the dictates of timid policy 
csilcnlatedto defeat its own ends and purposes. 
The usurpation, he represented, would not 
have been attempted but under the "strongly 
prevalent impression” that the British were 
. unable to chastise insolence and support right ; 
and whether or not this error shonld be re- 
futcHl was not with him, he added, a question j 
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for a moment. The pretensions of Doorinn 
Saul, ho alleged, were originally dircctccl lo 
the throne, tliongh subsequently they might 
have been modified ; but whatever they might 
be, ho declared that it never entered his ima- 
gination that, with reference to the manner in 
which the power of that person had been 
acquired, it could have been recognized in 
any form until such concessions should be 
made ns it might become the British govern- 
iiicnt, in the high and commanding position 
which it mainUained, to .accept. 

Abont this time the mother of Bnidco 
Singh, alarmed by the military preparations 
made by the resident, addressed to Lima pro- 
posal not very dissimilar to that which had 
been offered ly the vakeels of Doorjnn S.aul. 
It was to the cflcct that she should be de- 
clared regent, but Dootjun Sanl intrusted 
with the administration of the shite under 
the title of mooktiar. The lady proposed, in 
the first instance, to w.ait herself on Sir David 
Ochterlony; then to send Dooijun Sanl to 
hold an interview with him at a spot half-w.ay 
between Malwa and Bbnrtporc; and lastly, 
that the British resident should proceed in 
person to the latter place, there to enter on 
an amic.able discussion of the matters in dis- 
pute. Several letters were interchanged, but 
no meeting took place, and nothing resulted 
from the correspondence. WTrethcr the pro- 
posal w.as a mere expedient to gain time and 
postpone the apprehended attach on the city, 
or whether its abortive termination was cansra 
in any degree by the change of purpose en- 
forced upon the resident, it is impossible to 
decide. 

After this. Sir D.avid Ochterlony returned 
to his usual pLace of residence, near Delhi, 
where he received a visit from a gooroo, or 
priest, of high influence at Bhnrtpore.' 
Some conversation took place respecting the 
terms of nn arrangement, remarkable only on 
acconnt of the new ground tiiken up by the 
representative of the ruling party at Bhurtpore. 

{ He considered that Bhurtpore was not a prin- 
cipalify, but a zemindary, recently established 
j by force of arras, and tha^ according to the 
i rules of the Jats, as well as to the Laws of 
Hindoo inheritance, the dominion ought to 
have been equally shared among the sons and 
heirs. In what manner this position was in- 
tended to be applied is not very clear, as it 
seems that the gooroo only required that his 
employer, Dooijun Sanl, should be nominated 
by Sir David Ochterlony to the office of 
mooktiar. To speculate, however, on the in- 
tentions or the instruments of native diplo- 
macy, is for the most part a waste of time, its 
tortuous character defying the efforts of the 
most minute and careful consideration. 

The resident proposed to the gooroo three 
conditions, to which he recommended Dooijnn 
Saul to subscribe, as -being calculated to 
secure a favourable decision of the British 
government. They were to the effect that 
Dooijun Saul should recognize the right of 
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IVoltviitil to llip (sovrrcifinly liy iris ncli. 
ns nmjOy ns ho hntl nJrc.nlv •loni* liy his Irttow ; 
^h.^l his rinim to the iiionKii.ircp rhouh! he left 
for the tlocirinij of the pnvrrmir-C'>nowl in 
coniu'il ; ntu! thnt, if rfemnniloil hy ihe llrili<-!i 
p.»vrmtiie«it, n i>iim not txcH't ilinp fis'e lac* of 
rupee* »-hi'mhl he jcihl for the expenses In* 
cnrrrd hy the halo milit.nty prep-aralions. *nie 
prohaliility of oht.aiiiinir ruch terms, more 
i ipeei.alJy the promise of reiinlmrrcnicnt for 
piittiiifr in motion .a military force which ha>l 
rr tirril without the sli;:hts«.l attempt in cfli-ei 
its purpose, i’. a point that can require no 
fii'cussion or c'hHi ration. The proposal of 
the rr.iileht was met hy a e»i:nter<propo\al, 
the chisf point in whirh was the inimedhate 
appointment hy Sir llavhl Ochlerlony of 
Donrjun Saul to the nniohliarce. Thsjo com- 
munications, howeter, were (iillnwis! hy no 
rCMill. 

Tlie fee1ifi,<; of Sir Pax-isl Oehterlony, that 
the perio'! for his retirement li.nl arrircil, 
reems to liave lieen sharnl hy the jjovcmniont. 
“ IVinfr fully iinpre-‘etl,*' raid the povenior- 
(reneral in council, nddres-lnjj the Court of 
l)irfcts>rs, “ that his ndtAnci:.! nttc nnd con- 
tinually incrc-aslnj: infinnities rendered his 
rctirernenl fn>m the active nnd l.nlK>rious em- 
plovtnenl which he had so hm;* filled witli the 
n!j;'lie"t di.linction, nme.vurc no lew deiiirahle 
on the pnhlic account Ih.an nccee-aty for his 
own personal rr!i< f am! recovery, we did not 
oppose the cxscutioj) of the nhove purno'e,*'— - 
that of relirenirnl. Ssime nwlificatma with 
re;ninl to tlie eflice held hy Sir iJas’id Ochter- 
lofiy tool: place. The duties cannectsil with 
Ma’lwa Were (ransf'-rrcl to another officer, 
t.liilc those ot H.sjpoot-ana were .allotted to Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who was r.ppr.inte<l to the 
residenc)" of Delhi, nn office which he had 
formerly held. It was the intention of the 
irovcnimcnt to recommend that Sir D.avid 
Ochterlony'i! rsjrrices should Is? aelsnowledced 
hy the Rrant of iieconiary provision sufricicnt 
to insure comfort to Ida rvUrement; but 
tlif execution of tliis dcsiffn w.as frustrated 
hy his death, avhich tool: place at Meerut 
a very abort tiino after liis surrender of 
ofllec. 

In the month of Juno the citunlion of Ilhnrt- 
tyirc hccame still more dislmclcd tlian before, 
by a quarrel which aroso hotween Dooijun 
Saul nnd Ids brother, Mndhoo Singh, with whom 
iic had previously acted in concert, nnd who 
was hcliercd to have been the chief instigator 
of his proceedings. Mndhoo Singh attempted 
to fcizc tho fort of llliurtporo nnd tho person 
of ids limthcr ; hut failing in this, he retired 
early in July to the utrong fortress of Dccg, 
eatahlishcd his authority over tho surrounding 
country, collectetl troops, and repulsed, with 
considcmhlc shanghlcr, some dchaclimcnts sent 
hy Doorjun Saul to reduce him to subjection. 
^'Ids state of affairs invited a great influx of 
armed men from tho adjacent districts, some 
of which were under the direct authority of 
tho British govemment. When nunihere of 


jH’rt'OnH are at once anxious for milll-ary ser- 
vice, nnd cari’lo'a ns to (lie chief under whom 
they may find it, it is comparatively easy to 
collect nn armt*; and where, cither from 
inaliilily* or av.arice, the dishurscmcnl of p-aj* 
i.s neglected, (he deficiency i* raadily supplied 
ly resort to the prcscrlpllvo practice of plun- 
der. Thus it was in Bhurlporc. Among 
those attracted (liither hy the cry of war w.as n 
WMsiderahle Iwly of ^Inhrattas, who crossed 
tho Chuml'ul, from Scindia's countr 3 ’, and 
joinev! M.adlioo Singh at Dccg. With these 
adventurers plunder wa.s iiul an ordinary mode 
of siihsistctice, nnd with such supporters it 
could not 1)0 douliied tiiat Madlmo Singh 
would become a* bittern scourge to Ids ncigti- 
Imiirs ns to the Cittitiliy of which ho had Uihcn 
po’..«es<ion. The magistrate of Agr.a, in ad- 
vidng his govenunent of tho inmiigration of 
Malirattas which had (.aken place into Bhurt- 
pore, nnd the proKahilily tli.at more would 
follow, ntlilcd, “Mndhoo .Singh has not, I am 
infomiMl, the me.ans of supjijying his troops, 
and he i< reduced to great distress for want of 
provision*. If he should not succeed in 
imaking |M-.aec with his brother, it is to bo 
fe.aml that he m.ay place Idm.self at the head 
of his rahiilc, and commenco a system of plun- 
dering which is not likely to ho confined to 
the llIiur(i»ro country.” Tliis is indeed a 
natural step in tho progres.s ot nn Indian 
adventurer dis.appDintcd in the nttompt to 
<“t.ahhMi a mom rcspcclalilc authority. At 
the time when this communication was made, 
tho fact hail indeed ce.a*ed to ho matter of 
cxpcctatinn ; for Mndlioo .Singh’s troops had 
paiil a vhit to a village belonging to the rajah 
of Ahvar, and relieved the iidialiitnnts from 
the c.are of every article of properly that 
.admitted of re.ndy transport. 

Tlie situation of Bhurtpoic, nnd tho dangers 
with which tliat situation wn.s fraught to tho 
territories of the Brili*li government, ns well 
rts to those of it.s allies and dependents, now 
pres-oed strongly on the attention of tho 
governor-geneRU in council ; but their views 
n* to tlio projicr lino of policy svero not 
luianiinous. Tliroo inemhers of council, Mr. 
Fcndall, Mr. Unrrington, .and tho com- 
innndcr-in-cliicf, Sir Bdward Paget, recorded 
their opinion.s in favour of tiio iiitcrfcrcnco of 
tho Brili.sli government, ns well with reference 
to its own security, and to tho prolxahility 
that tho prolongation of distnrhanccs in Bhurt- 
pore might kindlo tho flamo of war throughout 
ilnjpoot.an.a, Mniwa, nnd Delhi, as to the claim 
of tho youthful rajah to protection. Tho 
danger of a general war w.as emphatically dwelt 
upon by Mr. Fcudnll, who took occ.asion to 
advert to the possibility of tho powers whoso 
thrones had fallen boforo tho British arms 
taking advantage of events to onde.avour to 
regain wh.at they had lost. Mr, Harrington 
was c.arncst to vindicato tho course which ho 
rccommondcd from tho imputation of being at 
varianco with orders from liorao against inter- 
fcronco in tho internal affairs of native states. 
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Sucli vindication Bcarccly appcarn ncccHsaiy, tlio rcporlfl and documonlfl connected with tlio 
but itwas certainly Buccouorully executed. nflair of Dliurtporo wore referred to liitn for 

Thocommandcr'in-chief restricted hie appro- perusal, with an intimation that it w,as tho 
bation of intorfcronco to t1)0 ground of tho wish of tho government that ho shonld state 
danger to which tho British government wits his opinions, both on tlio general question of 
exposed by tho probable extension of dis- intcrlcrenco and on tlio specific measures to bo 
turbnnces beyond tlio boundaries of Bliurt- adopted in tiio existing juncture. This he did 
pore. To avert this danger, ho recommended, in a very chiborato, thougli not a very lengthy 
tho assemblage of a military force near Muttra paper, delivered to tho government at the 
at tho termination of the rainy season. After latter end of tho month of August. It is 
adverting to tho possible success of negotiation diflicult to give n satisfactory account of the 
in effecting tho emancipation of tho infant views embodied in this masterly exposition of 
prince, and expressing confidence in the talents tho true policy of tho British government, 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Edward Fagot from tho fact that ovciy sentence is so preg- 
pithily added, “Meanwhile, negotiations are nant with meaning as scarcely to admit of 
veiy apt to thrive when backed by a good abridgment. 

army.” Sir Charles Metcalfe commenced by refer- 

The govcmor-goncral stood aloof. Ho was ring to tho general rule of non-interference, 
decidedly opposed to tho views entertained by and to the constantly recurring necessity of 
Mr. Fendatl and Mr. Harrington, and, to a disregarding it in practice. He proceeded — 
certain extent, by the commander-in-chief. Ho “AVo have by degrees become the paramount 
thought it inexpedient to interfere in tho state of India. Although wo exercised the 
internal concerns of Bhurtporc, and argued powers of this supremacy in m.any instances 
that such intcifercnce was not called for by before 1817, we have need and asserted them 
the treaty, nor had over been practically more generally since tho extension of our in- 
exercised, except in acknowledging, when fluonco by tho events of that .and tho following 
invited, the lawful successor to tlio r.aj. To year. It then bec.arao an established principle 
this extent he was desirous of limiting the of our policy to maintain tranquillity .among 
interference of tho British government, more the states of Indi.a, and to prevent tho 
espeeially with reference to tho probability anarchy and misiaile which were likely to 
that a contrary course might involve the disturb the general peace.” After referring 
necessity of undertaking tho siege of tho to instances in illustration of this statement, 
fortress of Bhurtporo. '* I am not aware,” be Sir Obarles Metcalfe proceeded thus : “ In tho 
observed, “ that tho existence of that fortress c.aso of succession to a principality, it seems 
has occasioned to us the slightest inconve- clearlyincumbent on us, with reference to this 
nience during the last twenty years.” His principle, to refuse to acknowledge any but 
lordship was opposed to making any overtures the lawful snccessor ; as otherwise we should 
to Dooijnn Saul, as, if they should be rejected, throw tho weight of our power into the scale 
the issue would be that the British govern- of usurpation and injustice. Our influence is 
inent had exposed itself unnecessarily to slight; too pervading to admit of neutrality, and 
and if they should be accepted, the British sufletance would operate as support.” The 
goverament would be bound to support questions actually at issue in the case of 
. Dooijun Saul against his brother, and to attack Bhurtporo were subsequently adverted to in 
•■ ..■-.■1' . Singh in the fortress of Deeg. Tlie an abstract form. “It,” said Sir Charles 

•safety of the young rajah, his lordship thought Metcalfe, “ the prince be a minor, the con- 
was most likely to be secured by abstaining stitution of each state will point out the proper 
from interference. He thought the life of the person to exercise the powers of regency 
prince important to Dooijun Saul, under the during the minority, and that person, lor the 
oircurnstances that existed ; he apprehended time, must stand in the place of tho prince, 
that interference might have the effect of Such misrule may possibly occur as will corn- 
uniting the brothers, and causing the sacrifice pel us to interfere, eitlicr for tho interests of 
of the rajah. Tho occurrence of danger to tho minor princo or for the preservation of 
the Company's territories his lordship admitted general tranquillity, the existence of which is 
to be a cause for interference, but acts of endangered by anarchy. In such an extreme 
aggression from either party ho regarded as case the deposition of the culpable regency, 
unlikely. He assented to the propriety of and the nomination of another according to 
assembling a force at Muttra, as recommended the custom of tho state, with full powers, 
by the commander-in-ebief, but expressed a would be preferable to the appointment of a 
hope that this measure, and tho presence of minister with our support under tho regency. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe at Delhi, would prevent for this latter arrangement can hardly fail to 
the " embers bursting forth in a flame.” produce either a divided and inefficient govern- 

Sneh were the respective views of the ment or an odious usurpation.” After limiting 
governor-general and the members of council, tho right of interference by the British govern- 
as recorded a short time after the death of ment to tho states towards which it stands 
Sir David Ocbterlony. On the arrival of Sir in tho relation of a superior and a protector, 
Charles Metcalfe in Caicntta, preparatory to it was observed that, With regard to those 
assuming the duties of resident at Delhi, all states, “we cannot be indifferent spectators 
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of lon^f-continucd anarclij therein, vrithout 
ultimately giving up India again to the pillage 
and confosion from which we rescued her in 
1817 and 1818.” Most justly did Sir Cliarlea 
Metcalfe then proceed to apply the experience 
of the past as a warning for the future. " We 
attempted,” he continued, “to act on the 
principle of non-interference after the peace 
of 1806 ; we had succeeded to Scindia, as lord 
paramount of the states between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna, but we abstained from ex- 
ercising the authority which we had acquired. 
Some of those states h.ad internal dissensions 
which they called on us to settle. We replied, 
that it was contrary to our system to interfere 
in the afiairs of other states. The disappointed 
parties applied to Runjeet Singh. He was 
not loath, and after feeling his way cautiously, 
and finding no opposition from us, gradually 
extended his power and influence over the 
whole country between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna. It became the principal business of 
our negotiation with him, in 1808 and 1809, 
to remedy this mischief by throwing his power 
back beyond the Sutlej, which was accom- 
plished with considerable diflSculty, great re- 
luctance on his part, and a near approach to 
war.” Having laid down a series of general 
principles (some of which have been quoted 
at length). Sir Charles Metcalfe found no 
difficulty in applying them to the existing cir- 
cumstances of Bhurtpore. “ We are bound,” 
said he, “not by any positive engagement to 
the Bhurtpore state, nor by any claim on her. 
p.art, but by our duty as supreme guardians of; 
general tranquillity, law, and right, to main- 
tain the legal succession of Rajah Bulwnnt 
Singh to the raj of Bhurtpore, and we cannot 
acknowledge any other pretender. This duty 
seems to me to be so imperative, that I do not 
attach any peculiar importauce to the bite 
investiture of the young rajah in the presence 
of Sir David Ochterlony. We should have 
‘been equally bound without that ceremony, 
which, if we had not been under a pre-existing 
obligation to maintain the rightful succession, 
would not have pledged us to anything beyond 
acknowledgment. The lawful rajah esta- 
blished, Bhurtpore may be governed, during 
his minority, by a regency, such as the usages 
of that state would prescribe. How this 
should be composed can only be decided by 
local reference. Dooijun Saul ha^ng unques- 
tionably usurped the raj, seems to be neces- 
sarily excluded from any share in the regency 
or administration ; and his banishment from 
the state, with a suitable provision, will pro- 
bably be indispensable for the safety of the 
young rajah ; the more so, if, as I suppose, 
Dooijun Saul, by the custom of that state, is 
next in succession to Rajah Bulwunt Singh, 
and, consequently, the actual heir presumptive 
to the guddee.” After discussing the claims 
of Madboo Singh, to whom, on the whole, 
the writer of the memorandum was more 
favourable, be returns to Dooijun Saul, whose 
usurpation, if persisted in, must, he declares. 


be put down by force of arms; but, under 
any circumstances, he continued to maintain 
that the usurper must be excluded from power, 
“ Dooijun Saul," said he, “finding us deter- 
mined to support the right of the young rajah, 
may propose to relinquish his usurpation of 
the raj, and stipulate for confirmation in the 
regency. This would be a continuation, in a 
modified shape, of the usurpation which he 
effected by violence, in contempt of our supre- 
macy. It would not be possible to obtain any 
security for the safety of the young rajah, u 
Dooijun Saul, who is either the next heir, or 
at least a pretender to the raj, were regent.” 

Sir Charles Metcalfe then showed that, 
waiving these objection^ such an arrangement 
was not likely to secure the peace of the 
country, and observed, “We are not called 
upon to support either brother; and if we 
must act by force, it would seem to be de- 
sirable to banish both.” He contended, how- 
ever, that all that could at that time be deter- 
mined with certainty was, that the rajah, 
Bulwunt Singh, must be maintained, and a 
proper regency established ; adding that every 
other point was open to discussion, and that 
a nearer view of the scene might probably 
suggest plans not likely to occur at a distauce. 
The paper which has been so amply quoted 
contained, in addition to the exposition of the 
author’s views as tc Bhurtpore, some observa- 
tions on the position of the British government 
with regard to Alwar and Jyepoor, with both 
which states some causes of difference had 
arisen. These, however, being comparatively 
of little interest, may be passed over ; but 
some remarks on the possibility of war being 
unavoidable are too instructive to be omitted. 
“Desirable as it undoubtedly is,” said Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, “that our differences vdth 
all these states should be settled without 
having recourse to arms, there will not be 
wanting sources of consolation if we be com- 
pelled to that extremity. In each of the states 
our supremacy has been violated or slighted, 
under a persuasion that we were prevented by 
entanglements elsewhere from efficiently re- 
senting the indignity. A display and vigorous 
exercise of our power, if rendered necessaiy, 
would be likely to bring back men’s minds in 
that quarter to a proper tone, and the capture 
of Bhurtpore, if effected in a glorious manner, 
would do us more honour throughout India, 
by the removal of the hitherto unladed im- 
pressions caused by our former frilure, than 
any other event that can be conceived.” 

Tbe reasoning of Sir Charles Metcalfe, aided 
probably by the influence of his high character 
for ability, uprightness, and inde^ndciicc, 
appears to have product eSscts which could 
hardly have been anticipated. The governor- 
general seems to have coxsexted not only to 
shape his course of poI£^ 5 ■ rx accordance orish 
the suggestions of the rxescsaxdcm, hot erec 
to have been to a gT^si li^ree convinced hy 
its arguments. 

The great obiis.^ ic? its adox-'i.ox « x s- 
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cidcd conreo of policy in rc^'.trd to liliurlporc 
being thus removed, n resolution ^-ns p.isscd 
by the govemor-goncml in council, on tho 18th 
of September, dccL'iratoty of tho intentions of 
government. It is rcmnrknblo on account, 
not so much of tho measures whieli it an* 
nounced, for these might have been looked for 
ns the natural results of tho state of opinion 
aud feeling which profiled among tho mem* 
bers of the government, but for the bold and 
unhesitating avowal of principles, tho acknow* 
lodgment of which had, up to that period, been 
studiously avoided. Thus ran tho most im* 
portant part of the resolution: — "Impressed 
avitli a full conviction that the existing dis- 
turbances at Bhnrtpore, if not speedit)' quieted, 
avill produce general commotion .and interrup- 
tion of the public tranquillity in Upper IndLa, 
and feeling convinced that it is our solemn 
duty, no less than our right, as the paramount 
power and conservators of tho general peace, 
to interfere for tho prevention of these ovils, 
and that these evils will be beat prevented 
by the m.aintenance of the succession of the 
rightful heir to the raj of Bhnrtpore, whilst 
such a course will be in strict consistency 
with tho uniform practice and policy of the 
British government in all analogous eases, the 
governor-general in council resolves that au- 
thority be conveyed to Sir C. T. Metcatfo to 
accomplish the above object, if practicable, by 
expostulation and remonstrance ; and, should 
these fail, by a resort to me.asures of force.” 
Ko instructions or suggestions were given to 
Sir Charles Metcalfe to regulate his proceed- 
ings ; he was left to the unfettered exercise of 
bis own judgment and discretion. Moreover, 
his views as to the final arrangement of the 
affairs of the Bburtpore state were adopted and 

.~—ccibadiedrlirthe resolution as those which, in 
the existing state of their information, the 
government deemed most worthy of being 
entertained. 

■X It will be unnecessary to pursue minutely 
?l^the proceedings of Sir Charles Metcalfe in 
attempting to settle the afiaits of Bburtpore 
by negotiation. It will be sufficient to s.-iy 
that they did not succeed. Dooijun Saul 
revived his claim to the throne, founded on a 
pretended appointment by a former rajah, the 
falsehood of the allegation being proved by the 
very circumstances referred to in support of 
its truth ; while occasionally he held language 
which seemed to indicate submission. Though 
supposed to be a man of timid feelings, he 
evinced little fear, and his firmness was pro- 
bably sustained by the apathy generally mani- 
fested as to the claims of the rightful prince. 
It was known to all that he was a usurper, and 
his character exhibited little that was calcu- 
lated to win popular ffivonr; but he com- 
manded on one point the sympathy of the 
people. This was observed by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and thus noticed in one of his com- 
munications to the governor-general in coun- 
cil: — “The right of Bajah Bmwunt Singh is 
unquestioned and unquestionable, and it seems 


wonderfnl that, with so had a cause, Dooijnn 
S.aul should bo able to think of opjio~<ition to a 
predominant power which seeks only to render 
justice to tho lawful prince. But notwith- 
standing tho injustice of tho usurpation, which 
cvciy one admits, ho will probably receive 
support from the circumstance of his pladng 
himself in opposition to the British govern- 
ment ns tho (icfcndcrof Bhurtitore. It must 
be known to tho right honourable the governor- 
general in council that this fortress is con- 
sidered throughout India os an insuperable 
check to our power, and tho person vdio 
undertakes to hold it against us will bo encou- 
raged in his venture by its former succcsiful 
defence, and by tlic good wishes of all who 
dislike our nsccndnnry, whatever may be tho 
injustice of his e-aose," Hero lay the secret of 
his strength .and of liis confidence. He felt 
aafo in possession of the unyielding fortress of 
Bhnrtpore, and ho gained support by his dis- 
position to defend it. 

Tlie period was rapidly approaching when 
tho impregnability of tho fortress and the re- 
solution of its nsur{>ing master were to bo 
tested. A vast force was advancing upon it 
under tho comm.and of Lord Combennere, 
who bad succeeded Sir Edward Paget in the 
office of commander-in-chief in India. On 
the 25lh of November Sir Charles iMetcalfc 
issued ajproclam.ation denouncing the preten- 
sions of Dooijnn S.anl, and dccl.aring tho inten- 
tion of the British government to support the 
interests of the rightful prince. On the 5th 
of December Lord Combcrmcre’s bcad-quartciu 
were at Muttra. On the Cth he liad .an inter- 
view with Sir Charles Metcalfe, and having 
ascertained that no political reason existed for 
delaying the movements of the troops, he 
ordered the second division of infantry, com- 
m.anded by Major-General Nicolls, with the 
first brigade of cavalry and a detachment of 
Skinner's local horse, to march from Agra by 
Danngore to Bburtpore, and to take up <a 
position to the west of the town. The first 
division of infantry, under Major-General 
Reynell, with the second brigade of cavalry, 
and the remainder of Skinner’s horse, marched 
by another route to take up a poation on the 
north-east of the town. 'With this column the 
commander-in-chief proceeded. The appro-ach 
of the British force drew forth several letters 
and deputations firom Doorjun Saul, having in 
all probability no object but to gain time. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe did not allow them to inter- 
fere with the progress of the army, aud on the 
loth of December the head-quarters of the 
commander-in-chief were before Bhn^orfc 
Here his lordship’s humanity was manifested 
by the transmission to Dooijnn Saul of a pro- 
posal for tho withdrawal of the women and 
children from the town, the British general 
promising them safe conduct through his 
camp, and allowing twenty-four hours for 
their departure. An evasive answer being 
returned, a second communication was made 
to Dooijun Saul, repeating the proposal and 
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extending the time for embracing it twelve 
hours beyond the period fixed by the previous 
offer. This proposal was answered in a similar 
manner to that by which it had been preceded, 
and the benevolent purpose of Lord Comber- 
mere was thus defeated. Of the honour due 
to his humanity — .an honour exceeding that 
which the most brilliant victory could hare 
conferred — the brutal perverseness of the 
enemy could not deprive him. 

Several days were occupied in the construc- 
tion of works. During the progress of these 
operations a party of about two hundred of the 
enemy’s horse attempted to make their escape; 
they were intercepted, thirty or forty killed, 
and upwards of a hundred made prisoners. On 
the 2Sth of December the advanced batteries 
opened. Others were brought into work as 
they were completed, .and by the 4th of Janu- 
ary they had produced visible effect. Still 
they were insufficient effectually to bi-e.ach the 
walls, and on the evening of the 6th a mine 
was commenced in the escarp of the ditch on 
the northern face; but unfortun.ately the 
work not being sufficiently .advanced by day- 
break, and the engineers apprehending dis- 
covery if their operations were continued, it 
was prematurely exploded, and produced no 
material effect. A second attempt to mine 
was made, but those employed in it were 
countermined from the interior before they 
had entered manifest. The g.allery was sub- 
sequently blown in, it having been discovered 
that the enemy were keeping watch in it. 

A serious accident occurred on the 8th; a 
shot from the fort set fire to a tumbril, and in 
consequence about twenty thousand pounds 
weight of ammunition was destroyed. 

On the 14th a mine under one of the bastions 
was exploded with little advantage. Two 
others were then driven into the same wall, 
w’hich were sprang on the 16th, with such 
effect that 'vrith the aid of a day’s battering, a 
sufficient breach was m.ade. 

The morning of the 18th was fixed for the 
assault, which was to be made by two columns, 
the right commanded by Major-General Eey- 
nell, and the left Major-General Ificolls. 
The rignal was the explosion of a mine in the 
north-east angle, which took place at eight 
o’clock with terrible effect, tjnfortunately, 
however, the explosion being in an unexpected 
direction, several men of General Eeynell’s 
column were killed, and three officers wounded. 
This created a momentary hesitation, but 
General Eeynell giving the word "forward,” 
the whole advanced with perfect steadiness. 
The enemy made a vigorous resistance, but 
the British troops proceeded, overcoming all 
opposition, until they united at the Kombbeer 
gate with the troops of General Eicolls’s 
division. That division had advanced to the 
left breach, and carried it^ although the ascent 
was excessively steep, and the troops in their 
progress were annoyed by the guns of the 
ramparts, which, whenever moviible, the 
enemy turned upon them. The citadel sur- 


rendered about four o’clock. Dooijnn Saul 
attempted to escape with his family, but was 
intercepted and secured by Grenenal Sleigh, 
commanding the cavalry. 

Thus terminated the attempt to interfere 
with the rightful order of succession in the 
state of Bhurtpore, and thus were aunihilated 
the boasted pretensions to impregnability of 
the fortress bearing that name. Those pre- 
tensions h.ad been greatly strengthened by the 
failure of Lord Lake in 1805. Twenty years 
afterwards, they, with the fortress itself, were 
levelled with the dust. The defences that 
survived the siege were destroyed, and the 
place, which had been the watchword of con- 
fidence and hope throughout India, was re- 
duced to the condition of a miserable ruin. 
With the fall of Bhurtpore perished all ex- 
pectation of successfully resisting the British 
government. The remaining forteesses within 
the dominions of Bhurtpore promptly surren- 
dered, and the rajah’s authority was firmly as 
well as speedily re-established. 

The reduction of Bhurtpore was the most 
striking event that occurred daring the admi- 
nistration of Earl Amherst, and it was the 
last of any importance. The rajah of Cola- 
pore, a Mnhratto prince of profligate character, 
became involved in disputes with the govern- 
ment of Bombay during the year 1826; but 
the march of a military force under Colonel 
Welsh brought him to submission without the 
necessity of firing a gun. It remains, there- 
fore, only to notice such treaties and diplo- 
matic arrangements concluded during the 
government of Earl Amherst as have not 
already been adverted to, and which may 
appear to deserve mention. 

In 1824, Malacca, Singapore, and the Dutch 
possessions on the continent of India, were 
ceded by the king of the Netherlands, in ex- 
chiinge for the British settlement of Bencoolen 
in Sumatra, Tbe sitmation of Singapore ren- 
dered it capable of becoming a place of great 
commercial importance ; but it was little better 
than a continuous forest, vexed by the claims 
of two Malay princes, one of them nominally 
a vassal of the other, but, in conformity with 
Eastern fashion, exercising the actual rights 
of sovereignty. The English had established 
a factory mere some years before the cession, 
but their position was undefined and uncertain ; 
and though attempts had been made to fix the 
relations of the strangers with the native 
princes, they were iu constant danger of 
coming into collision with them as well as 
with tbe government of the king of the 
Netherlands. When the pretensions of that 
government were transferred, it was deemed 
fitting to determine, with greater precision 
than before, the terms upon which the British 
government was to stand in regard to the 
native princes, known as the Sultan and 
Tn mongong of Jahore. 

Tbe best mode, if practicable, was to get rid 
of the claims of these personages by a com- 
mutation of their political and territorial claim 
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for pccnniniy nllownnccs, nnd Uiin was oflbotcd. 
By a treaty coiioludod between them and the 
I'last-India Company, on the 2nd Angust, 182-1, 
it was provided not only tliat *' peaco, friond- 
sliip, nnd good understanding sliall subsist for 
ever between the Uonournblo tbo Enst-India 
Company nnd” tbo two princes, tlicir lioirsand 
snccossnrs, b\it also for tbo cession by the 
princes to tbo Company of tbo island of Singa- 
pore, togotbor with tbo adjacent sen straits nnd 
islets, fur a speoiftod extent, "in full sove- 
reignty nnd property.” By other aiiiolos of 
tlio treaty, tbo surrender was to bo romuno- 
rated by liberal pecuniary provision, but wbioli 
provision, contrary to ordinary praotioo, was 
to cense with the lives of the existing princes. 
In tbo event of tbo princes or tboir successors 
choosing to quit Singapore for a rcsidenoo else- 
where, otlicr payments woro to bo made in 
consideration of their itnmovnblo property, 
which was thoronpon to devolve to tbo Com- 
pany. While continuing to reside at Singa- 
i)oro nnd drawing tboir stipends, tbo princes 
woro not to ontor into any ailianco or corro- 
spondonco with other states wiliiout the know- 
ludgo nnd consent of tho Company; nnd inilio 
event of thoir departure, they woro, in easo of 
distress, to rccoivo personal asylum and pro- 
tcQtion. Koilbor party was to intorforo with 
tho porsonnl concorns of the otbor ; both wore 
to uso tboir oflurts to suppress robliery nnd 
pirney. Unsbaoklod trade was to lio innin- 
tainod in tbo remaining dominions of tho 
Sultan nnd Tumongong uf Jaboi'o, nnd tho 
Britlsli woro to bo ndmittod to trade tboro on 
tho terms of tho most fnvoui'cd nations. Hie 
Coinpiiny woro not to harbour porsons desert- 
ing from tito sorvico of tlio princes, such por- 
sons boing natives of tlio.se |)nrts of tboir 
dominions whicli they still rolninod ; nnd, 
finally, all conventions nnd ngrcoincnls provi- 
onsly subsisting bolwocn tho coiitoiuling parties 
wore to bo considered ns nbrogntod, with tho 
. exception of such parts ns might bavo con- 
'■;frrn'd on tho Easl-Iiidin Companj’ any right 
'fo the occupation nnd possession of tlio island 
of Singapore nnd its dependencies. 

Witb^ tlio king of Oudo n treaty was con- 
cludL'd in 182.1, tho objects of which woro tho 
recognition of n loan of ono croro of rupoos, 
ndvnuccd by that jwinco to tho Comnany in 
perpetuity', nnd tho nvsigninont of tbo interost 
tlu'ivon to various parties. 

Tbo relations of tbo British govornmont 
with Nagporo were fixed liy a treaty concluded 
in Di'ccmticr, 1820, by Mr. Jenkins. By this 
in-ilrumcnt tlio oflect of tho treaty with Appa 
Kahili, cnnrludod on tbo 27tii Slay, 1810, was 
rrnowed so far ns might bo consistent with tho 
new engngciiinnt. ]ly tbo remaining articles, 
the rajah renounced all dcpondcnco upon the 
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rnjnli of Snllnrn, nnd all connootion with that 
prince, or with any other Mnbrnlla power, 
nnd agreed to relinquish all ceremonies and 
obsurvanees referring to tho plnoo wliioh bis 
nrodcccBHors lield in tlio Mnlinittn confodornoy ; 
iio was to hold no oominunication with foreign 
powers, except tbrougli tlio Company's resi- 
dent ; tho British govornmont was to linvo 
tho power of determining what number of 
troops woro ror^nirod fur tho protection of the 
rajaii’s territories nnd tbo mnintonnnco of 
tr.anquillity thoroin, nnd of stationing them 
whoro tboir prosonco might bo doomed neces- 
sary, Tbo riyah renounced all olnims to tbo 
territories coded to tbo Company by Appa 
Sahib, nnd tho Company guaranteed tlio re- 
innindor to tho rajah ; provision was made for 
oxohango of portions of territory, if found 
dosirnbTo, nnd fur soouring to tliu Company’s 
oilloors tho oxolusivo mnnagomont of tlio 
torrilorios ceded by tho treaty, or wbioh might 
bo ceded undor tho provision for oxohango. 
Tlio British government, it was dcolarod, bad 
undorlnkon "during tho rajah’s minority, tbo 
sottlomont nnd mnnagomont of tbo whole uf 
tho territory rcsorvod to bis bighiiess, nnd tho 
gonornl direction of his oflloors in bis bigb- 
noRs’s namo nnd on his hubnlf;” but tlio 
nonngo of tbo prinoo, "ncoording to Hindoo 
law nnd usage, being now ox^iirod, tbo powers 
of govornmont nnd tbo administration of bis 
dominions,” subjoot to oortain spooined con- 
ditions nnd oxouptions, woro "doolarod to bo 
voslod in tbo rajah,” Somosuocoodingnrliolos 
having boon modinod by a later ongiigomont, 
it will bo unnecessary to refer to them hero. 
By tho nrtiolo wbioh followed them, tbo 
inomornblo bill of Scotnbuldoo nnd that adja- 
cent woro annexed to tbo British rosidonoy. 
By otbor artiolos tbo British govoriimunt was 
onipuworod to garrison nnd oooupy sneli forts 
and strong plaocs ns they might dotorniino, 
nnd tho rajah was bound to furnish oorlain 
stores nnd otbor nssisinnoo to tbo Company’s 
govornmont. Thus Mr. Jonkins, who had 
successfully’ oountornotod tbo maohinatlons of 
Appa Sahib nnd supported tbo anthorily of 
tho British govornmont— who bad placed tbo 
youthful rajah on tho musnud, and carofiilly 
administered tho nifnirs of bis domiiiions till 
tho prince was of fitting ago to nssunio tbo 
autbority of bis station, bad tbo gmtlllcalioii 
of compfoling tbo work wbicb owed its sucooss 
to bis courage nnd prudoneb. 

Tho ndininistralion of Earl Amherst pre- 
sents nothing furtbor wbioli calls for report. 
Towards its close, his lordsbin made a tour to 
the Upper Provinces, nnd in Sfarob, 1828, 
bo quitted India, leaving Mr. Butterivnrlli 
Bayloy in tho disobnrgo of tbo duties of 
governor-general. 
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The difficulty of peifectly tmderstanding the 
motives by which men are actuated, and 
on many occasions of reconciling them with 
reasonable expectation, is a subject too trite 
to justify any lengthened discussion. Lord 
'William Bentinck had been removed from the 
government of Fort St. George under circum- 
stances calculated, it might be supposed, to 
discourage any wish on the part of his lordship 
to revive the connection between himself and 
the East-lndia Company. It is true that, in 
dismissing his lordship from their service, the 
Court of Directors had expressed a hope that 
his "valuable qualities and honourable cha- 
racter might be employed, as they deserved, 
for the benefit of his country : ” hut this com- 
pliment could only be regarded as indicating a 
desire to avoid giving nnnecessary pain, and 
to soften the mortification of recall, by mix- 
ing with the act somewhat of grace and 
kindness. 

The hope, however, had been realized. The 
high connections of Lord William BenUnck 
bad saved him from the tedium of idleness, 
and procured for him in Europe employment { 
suitable to bis rank and profession. But with | 
this his lordship was not satisfied ; he yearned 
for a return to the scene of his former disap- 
pointment, and on the vacancy created by 
Mr. Canning's sudden relinquishment of the 
office of governor-general, in which he had 
just been appointed to succeed the marquis of 
Hastings, Lord William Bentinck took the 
unusual step of offering himself as a candidate. 
Such a proceeding can scarcely be justified 
under any circumstances. Were it either com- 
mon or in ordinary cases excusable, it might 
have been supposed that, situated as was Lord 
William Bentinck, an ordinary measure of 
self-respect would have rendered it impossible 
for him to m:^e the application. He had 
been removed from the government of Fort 
St. George because his conduct was disap- 
proved at home. If this severe step were 
just, the object of his lordship’s application 
was to obtain the appointment to the highest 
office in India of a person whose only claim to 
the honour rested on previous misconduct in a 
subordinate office. If it were unjust, his lord- 
ship condescended to solicit a v.'duable favour 
from those at whose hands he had alre.ady 
received injuries ; and whether, in fact, the 
recall were unjust or not, there can be little 
doubt that it was regarded as unjust by his 


lordship. But whatever his views, or whatever 
might be the opinion formed by others on the 
subject of his recall, his application for the 
office of governor-general cannot be reconciled 
with propriety or dignity. It met at the time 
with the success which it deserved. His lord- 
ship’s appeal was disregarded, and the vacancy, 
as has been seen, was filled up by the appoint- 
ment of Lord Amherst. On the retirement of 
that nobleman. Lord William Bentinck was 
more fortunate, and his lordship’s restless 
hankering for oriental power was gratified. 
He was sworn into the office of governor- 
general in July, 1827 ; but before his departure 
from England, the death of Mr. Canning gave 
to the administiation, under whose advice the 
appointment had been approved by the Crown, 
a blow which it was not destined to recover. 
It was kept together for a short time by Lord 
Goderich, who succeeded to the chief place in 
it> but yielded with little resistance to the 
party which, on Mr. Canning being selected 
as the head of the ministry, had declined to 
act under a chief whose opinions were favour- 
able to Catholic emancipation. Lord William 
Bentinck had not sailed when this last change 
took place, and he waited to ascertain its 
effect. Had the new ministers acted in the 
spirit of some who had gone before, and of 
some who followed them, his lordship would 
b.ave experienced a second disappointment. 
They did not, however, advise the sovereign to 
exercise bis revoking power, and in February, 
1828, Lord William Bentinck departed to tivke 
possession of the office which he so ardently 
coveted. His administration was distinguished 
more by civil and fiscal changes than by events 
of stirring character. The former will be 
noticed hereafter, precedence 'being given in 
this^ as in other instances, to the latter class 
of occurrences. 

Among those which demand early notice 
ai'e the disturbances in B.araset. These ori- 
ginated in the fiery zeal of a person of hug^^ 
position in society, named Meer N1se|y[eer. 
better known by the n.ame of Titlgmej^ a 
This man was a disciple of Syej}j''jjjg gause 
Mahometan reformer, who ha^g ggjj, govern- 
of considerable annoyance I, Ahmed 

ment. The movement a^inst the cor- 
w.as alleged to be gf years, Maho- 

rnptions which, principally from the 

Snceof'‘’^P™‘“®‘’« people bold- 
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Qneda go and live in some other country, as 
here engaged, the Siamese may continue to 
levy an export dnly upon paddy and rice at 
Queda.” llie residence of the exiled king at 
Prince of Wales Island was consequently not 
less inconsistent with the intention of the 
treaty than his residence in Province Welles- 
ley. By his residence at either ' place, the 
Siamese became entitled to levy certain duties, 
and those who were so amdous to remove the 
king of Queda from Province Wellesley, while 
they were willing to permit his residing at 
Prince of Wales Island,' must, it is to be pre- 
sumed, have acted under a conviction, that if 
the English were willing to pay the penalty au- 
thorized by the treaty for non-compliance with 
the provision relating to the residence of the 
king, the other contracting party had no ground 
of complaint. The governor-general expressed 
an opinion that the banished prince had been 
rather hardly dealt with. This impression 
was creditable to his lordship’s good feelings, 
and, from the circumstances of the case, it is 
not unlikely that others shared in it. The 
relations so long subsisting between the Eng- 
lish and the king of Queda might not require 
that the former should draw the sword in 
defence of the dominions of the king; but it 
was scarcely consstent with good faith, that 
the English should enter into a treaty whidi 
secured to his enemies the fruits of successful 
usurpation. 

It bad been feared, as naturally it might, 
that some attempt would be made to restore 
the king to the dominions from which he bad 
been expelled. But though such an attempt 
was not unlooked for, and though it was 
-viewed with apprehension, as likely to impair 
the stability of the exiting relations with 
the Siamese, it was believed, and indeed 
asserted, that it could not be attended with 
any serious danger to the existing govern- 
ment of Queda. 

The attempt was at last made, and at a 
moment when apparently it was not at rdl 
' expected, though the preparations for it were 
' made within the British territories. On the 
Cth of April, 1831, the Siamese were expelled 
from the capital of Queda by a force embarked 
on board a flotilla, consisting of thirty-five or 
forty small boats. The number of men en- 
gaged in the enterprise was supposed to be 
between three and four hundred ; they were 
underthe command of <a person named Ibanko 
Kudir, a known pirate, but highly connected, 
being son of the king of Queda’s sister. Some 
Siamese boats were cruising off the place, but 
on the approach of the invaders their crews 
abandons them, and with exemplary promp- 
titude sought to provide for their own safety. 
Tlic fort was garrisoned by about two hundred 
men, who, as the flotilla advanced, manifested 
their zeal by tlie discharge of a few shot, not 
one of which took effect. The assailants were 
more successful as well as more daring. They 
ruohed to tho attack with considerable spirit, 
and having contrived to set firo to the 
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buildings within the fort, carried the place 
by escalade in the midst of the smoke and 
confusion thereby occasioned. 

Had the Siamese been of warlike tempera- 
ment, this movement would have been well 
calculated to embroil them with the English. 
The expedition was partly fitted out from a 
British port, the stores were purchased in the 
bazaars of a British settlement, and some of 
the boats employed had British passes. Many 
of those engaged in the expedition were British 
subjects, and a few who had belonged to a 
disbanded local corps were attired in the 
Company’s uniform. Some European mer- 
chants, it appeared, were aware of the pre- 
parations, though nofy it was believed, of the 
destination of the expedition ; but the govern- 
ment were without 'suspicion. In extenuation 
of this apparent absence of vigplance, the fol- 
lowing -reasons were adduced by the chief 
resident authority: — that the preparations, 
though somewhat extensive, were carried on 
with great secrecy ; that the whole native 
community were favourable to a movement 
against the Siamese, whose cruelty and op- 
pression had excited nniversal hatred, the 
feelings of the Mahometan part of the popu- 
lation being further inflamed by religions 
animosity ; that some parties in Province 
'Wellesley, on whom reliance was placed for 
information, were in league with those en- 
gaged in the movement and had joined them ; 
that the island police were weak, ill-paid, and, 
like the rest of their countrymen, &vourably 
disposed to hostile proceedings against the 
Siamese; and that the British government 
bad neither guard-boats nor establishments of 
any kind for keeping watch in the harbour 
and examining native craft. These reasons 
may be admitted to account for the oversight, 
but perhaps they can scarcely be allowed to 
excuse it — more especially as the attack on 
Qneda was not the first movement of the same 
description. A like attempt had been made 
some time before and had friled. 

Some discussion took place as to the precise 
degree in which the exiled king was impli- 
cated in the attack on Queda. His desire to 
protract his residence in Province Wellesley 
originated, there is little doubt, in the hojre 
of there finding the means of regaining bis 
dominions. His pertinacity on this point had 
led to disputes with the British government, 
and payment of any portion of the allowances 
to which by treaty he was entitled bad been 
for a time suspended. On his removal to 
Prince of Wales Island partial payment of his 
stipend was resumed, although, as_ has been 
pointed out, his residence in that island was 
not less at variance with the treaty irith 
than his residence in Province Wellesley. To 
what extent, however, he participated in the 
movement against Qneda is a matter of no 
importance in any respect. Ho had been 
violently and unjustly expelled from his pos- 
sessions ; he had never, by any act, consents 
to the alienation, or confirmed it; and the 
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English had no better right to give away his 
dominions than the Siamese had to take them. 
Situated as was the king of Queda, his at- 
tempting to recover his power and territories 
involved no culpability, and could excite no 
surprise. He might thereby, indeed, occasion 
some embarrassment to the government from 
which he derived his only revenue, but that 
revenue was given in payment for a valuable 
consideration bestowed by the king while in 
possession of his throne, and which the English 
still retained. In asserting hie rights against 
the Siamese, be was guilty of no breach of 
£iith with regard to his British protectors. 
He was no party to the treaty by which they 
had acknowledged the claim of the Siamese 
to Queda, and he was not accountable for any 
inconvenience that might in consequence arise 
to them. Inconvenience h.ad arisen, and the 
English, to escape it, now insisted upon the 
removal of the king to Malacca, a measure 
often pressed before, but always strenuously 
resisted by the king. But resistance at this 
period was hopeless. The king understood 
that, should he refuse compliance, his removal 
would be effected by force, and he therefore 
yielded the consent which it was no longer in 
his power to withhold. 

Further to conciliate the Siamese govern- 
ment^ and to atone for apparent disregard to 
the obligations of the treaty, it was deemed 
advi&able by the British resident at Singapore 
to aid the recapture of Queda by blockading 
the mouth of the river. Iliis proceeding was 
disapproved by the government of Bengal, 
who issued instructions discouraging any 
attempt, on the part of the British autho- 
rities in the straits, to mix themselves up in 
any operations of a hostile character either by 
laud or sea. These instructions arrived too 
late to have any effect^ for when they were 
received, the Siamese, aided by the blockading 
force employed by the English, had already 
repossessed themselves of Queda. The nar- 
rative of these proceedings cannot be more 
properly closed than by quoting the just 
observations made from home on the subject : 
— “ The case was unquestionably one of con- 
flicting obligations ; but it is much to be 
regretted that, by our own default, we should 
have been placed in a position from which we 
could not extricate ourselves but by giving 
our assistance to replace the Malays of Queda 
under the yoke of a government which, from 
all that we learn, appears to be most deservedly 
odious to them.” 

Queda was not the only source of disquiet 
to the British government in the straits. The 
English, on obtaining the transfer of Malacca, 
seem not to Lave been minutely informed of 
the relation in which they stood towards the 
petty native principalities. Nanning, one of 
them, soon afforded occasion for dispute. 
It w,aa regarded by the newly-established I 
European authorities as an integral part of:: 
the territoiy of Malacca, and they b^eredj 
that the British government poss^ed 


reign power over it. The chieftain of Nanning, 
called the Pangholoo,' appears to have taken 
a different view, and to have regarded himself 
ns an independent prince, the equal and not 
the vassal of the power which claimed to 
be his superior. The British government as- 
serted its pretensions by claiming authority, in 
Nanning for its courts of judicature, and by 
demanding a portion of the revenue of the 
country as tribute. These demands were 
resisted, and it was deemed necessaiy to sup- 
port them by the despatch of a company of 
sepoys, whose presence it was not doubted 
would speedily bring the offending Pangholoo 
to submission. This expectation turned out 
to be erroneous. The officer in command of 
the party of sepoys found his i^rogress ob- 
structed by trees placed across the road, the 
interv.als being studded with spikes. These 
difficulties being surmounted, the party at- 
tacked a stockade, which. they carried, but 
the success was attended by the loss of an 
officer and several men. The return of the 
detachment to hlalacca was efiected with 
considerable difficulty, and by a route dif- 
ferent to that by which they had advanced. 
Reinforcements being obtained, the Pan- 
gboloo was subdued and tranquillity restored. 
The relations subsisting between the Dutch 
government and the native princes, by which 
the respective positions of those princes 
towards the British government were ne- 
cessarily governed, seem to have been but 
imperfectly understood, and probably they 
had never been defined with much accuracy. 

While the settlements in the straits were 
thus agitated, the interior of the territories 
subject to the government of Bengal was not 
free from disturbances. They commenced in 
Chota Nagporo, a zemindaty forming part of 
the Ramgurh district, and which, with its 
subordinate pergunnahs, comprised an area of 
about ninety-five miles in length and eighty 
in breadth. The movement began in January, 
1832, at the south-eastern extremity, whence 
it extended rapidly to the northward, till the 
whole of Chota Nagpore proper and the 
adjacent pergunnah of Palamow were in a 
state of insurrection ; or it may rather be 
said, that violence and pillage were universal 
and indiscriminate. The state of the whole 
country, indeed, is depicted in the following 
brief but striking description of one part of 
it, by Mr. Ne.ave, a commissioner employed 
therein. “ Of Toie^” said he, “ I am at a 
loss to give any accormt, save that it is in a 
state of complete disorganization, to redeem 
it from which I can scarcely offer any pisz.'* 
To illustrate the condition of the pergcrmi. 
the commi.°sioner then proceeded to state 
with the exceprion of a few large lasfi-'isiTa- 
it was the practice, of all persccs ■stSiriir S 
to beat and rob, if practicaKs. 

I jKTSirs that might fell in their 
zLsihhrz but superiority of 
fcscre safe^. “The 
rears to be nniveisal; tae 
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tbe roads are blocked op, and all passers are 
plundered.” 

The govenunent, on learning the state of tbe 
district, bad been prompt in despatching a mili- 
tary force for the restoration of order ; but tbe 
amount was insufficient. In some cases, where 
tranquillity had been apparently restored, the 
departure of the military was immediately fol- 
lowed by a renewal of disturbances. On one 
occasion a squadron of cavalry, encountering a 
body of six or seven thousand of the rioters, was 
compelled to retire with some small loss. A 
detailed account of the measures pursued for 
tbe re-establishment of order would possess no 
interest, as in their prosecution they were 
marked by nothing to distinguish them from 
the ordinary course of such proceedings. 
It will be enough to say that they suc- 
ceeded, and the disturbances themselves 
would scarcely deserve notice, were it not 
that they afford additional evidence of the 
constant tendency of the wilder portion of the 
subjects of tbe British government in India 
to break loose from tbe restraints of law and 
order, and to return to a state where the hand 
of every man is against his neighbour. 

The series of events next to be narrated will 
afford no unapt illustration of the ordinary 
blessings of native rule. Coorg was a smaU 
principality on the coniines of Mysore, which 
tbe ambitious rulers of the latter state, Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo Sultan, had for a time held in 
subjection. The romantic character of the 
prince who held the rm of Coorg during the 
war carried on by Lord Cornwallis with Tippoo 
Sahib, his imprisonment in Mysore, his escape 
and subsequent activity . in asserting his own 
claims and aiding the cause of the British 
government, have been already noticed. His 
son and successor was a person of widely dif- 
ferent character. Late in the year 1 832, the 
sister of the rajah, named Hewah Amajee, 

I-' her husband, Chinna Buswa, ffed from 
loorg into Mysore and claimed the protection 
of the British resident, Mr. Cassamajor, from 
the violence of their relative. The prince 
entertained a criminal passion for his sister, 
whose resistance he had threatened to visit 
with death. The fugitives received from the 
British government the protection which they 
sought. In the mean time the rajah, it was 
ascertained, bad taken measures for increasing 
his military strength, the object of which 
proceeding was involved in doubt. It was 
currently rumoured that his intention was to 
invade Mysore. The British resident, however, 
was of opinion that the views of the rajah were 
purely defensive, and that he was acting under, 
the apprehension of being himself attacked by 
a British force. To obtain some definite infor- 
mation, and to calm the fears of the rajah, if any 
were entertsiined, Mr. Cassamajor was deputed 
to visit Coorg. Tbe result was not veiy im- 
portant. Tbe British resident found the state 
of tbe country as had as imagination could 
li.ave pictured it, and he made some repre- 
sentations on the subject. These, as might 
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have been anticipated, were without effect. 
The rajah denied tbe existence of discontent, 
and repelled all suggestions for improvement. 
But he disclaimed any intention of offensive 
warfare, alleging that he had been led to 
apprehend an invasion of his own territories 
by the Company’s forces, and ascribed to 
this cause the preparations which he had made 
for increasing the efficiency of his army. With 
regard to this last point, the British resident 
expressed a hope that his visit had not been 
unproductive of good in putting an end to the 
rajah’s fears. 

The resident was to have borne a letter to 
the rajah from the governor of Eort St. George, 
but it did not arrive until after his return. 
It was then transmitted ty another person, 
and the rajah forwarded an answer filled with 
complaints against Mr. Cassamajor, and de- 
manding the surrender of Chinna Buswa. 

Mr. Cassamajor, who had for some time 
discountenanced tbe belief of tbe rajah’s hos- 
tile intentions, had subsequently changed bis 
opinion. In September, 1833, he recorded a 
minute, declaratory of his conviction that 
measures should be immediately taken to 
terminate the correspondence with the prince. 
Before this time the resident had expressed a 
wish to be relieved from the duty of carrying 
on communications with the rajah, and he now 
suggested that Mr. H. S. Graeme, resident 
at Nagpore, but temporarl^ sojourning for 
the benefit of bis health at Bangalore, should 
undertake tbe task which he was anxious to 
relinquish. The suggestion was adopted, and 
Mr. Graeme appointed. Tbe instructions > 
transmitted to him were altogether of a pacific 
and conciliatory character. Some doubt was 
thrown upon the accuracy of the information 
forwarded to the government. Tbe reports, 
it was said, which had been received from the 
resident, as well as from other British officers 
in Mysore, relating to tbe hostile preparations 
of tbe rajah, and to other points connected 
with the affairs of Coorg, had been so various 
and contradictory, as to lead the government 
to believe that much of the information afforded 
had been greatly exaggerated, if not entirely 
unfounded. A hope was expressed — a very 
desperate one it must have been — ^that by a 
cautions avoidance of subjects calculated to 
irritate the rajah, that prince would be made 
sensible of the impropriety of his recent beha- 
viour, and would be induced to retract the 
offensive language towards the British resi- 
dent in Mysore, in which he had indulged rn 
his correspondence with that functionary. A 
letter, framed in a similar spirit, was addressed 
to the rajah. In this paper his alleged pre- 
parations were treated as entirely defensive— 

08 arising from “ fears entertained by his high- 
ness of some hostile measures on the part of 
the British government,” and these fe^ he 
wfis urged to dismiss. To the Court of I/irec- 
tors the representations tnansmitted by the 
local government were of a character scarcely 
less favourable. 
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o£ Ills cruoUy, Of ilio royal Iioiihc, not n vacant tlirono wan witliout a claimant, ami 
single male, except the guilty rajah, Rurvived. the power which h.ad occupied the country 
The chief agent of the prince in the work wai (Milled upon to provide in nemo manner 
of murder, and as was believed, the prime for the adminiRtratron of the government, 
instigator of many of his atrocities, wnM his A stranger might have been placed on the 
downri, and the close of this m.ari’s life wan not musnud ; hut there was no reason for the 
unworthy of the career by which it was pro- exercise of such self-dcninl on the part of the 
ceded. A row.ard being oflbred for his ajiprc- British govonrrncnt, nroro especially ns the 
honsion, ho fled into a jungle a short distance people manifested a strong desire to hcconro 
from Morcarmh, upon one of the trees of Jlrilish subjects. 'Jlio existence of such a 
which ho was found hanging. \t'hothcr the desire removed every nrotcnce for hesitation, 
dewan was his own executioner, or whether since it was indisputable that the change which 
summary justice was inflicted by some other thov widicd was for their oim advantage, 
hand, cannot bo certainly known, as the fact nntf that no rightful claim stood in the w.ay of 
of his being discovered (load in the situation its accomplishment. 

which has been described stands uniliuslratcd The aiiministration of Lord AVilliam Ben- 
by any explanatory evidence. But there is tinck was not fertile in great or interesting 
little rc.ason to doubt that ho added to the list events. Tlioso occun-cnccs which have been 
of murders in which ho had been concerned, selected for relation will not licar comp.arison, 
either ns principal or accessory, that of himself: in point of imporLance, with the events of 
and thus by the last act of dcsp.air avenged previous years ; and for posterity, the period 
the numerous victims of his cruelty in the during which Lord William Bontinck held the 
heart of the country which had been the chief place in the Indian government will have 
theatre of his crimes. His profligate master few attractions. Kothiug which it is con- 
w.as more fortumato. Relying, it may bo pro- sistent with the character of histoiy to notice 
Burned, on his royal privilege for earthly im- remains for report or observation, but the 
punity, he did not bravo the vengeance of diplomatic arrangements concluded under bis 
Heaven by prematurely rushing upon its judg- lordship's rule, and the intcm.al changes 
ment. Bo found that indulgence which it is oiTcctcd by him. The former wero neither 
the practice of the British government to ox- numerous nor important. Tho treaty ren- 
tend to tho fallon, and though subjected, as ho dored ncecss.iry by tho rcfractoiy conduct of 
must have anticipated, to restraint, ho was tho rajah of Coiaporo received its ratifleation 
provided for in a manner bofltting, not bis from Lord William Bontinck. In Scindo a 
character, but his rank. Had his lot been trc.aty was concluded with the rajah of Khyr- 
cast in times when native power was pro- ppor, by Colonel Pottinger, principally with a 
dominant, and had he fallen before that which view to tho navig.ation' of the Indus. With 
for the time possessed the ascendancy, his fate Hyderab.ad, in Scinde, arrangements having 
would have been very different. That his life the same object wore concluded by the same 
should have been spared would perhaps h.avo ofBcer. 

been beyond reasonable hope ; but had this Onde was, during Lord William Bentinck’s 
boon been granted, he would most probably administration, ns at most other times, a 
have been doomed to linger out the wretched source of apprehension and difSculty. To 
^remnant of his days in perpetu.al d.arkiie88. such a height had misgovemment arrived, as 
:y the bounty of the British government be to overcome the reluctance of the homo au- 
not merely life, but all the means of thorities to interfere in the affairs of native 
rendering life agreeable. How far such ex- states ; and the government of Bengal was 
' cessive liberality is advisable or expedient it authorized to assume for a time the m.mage- 
is not so easy to determine. It is at least ment of the affairs of Onde. Lord William 
worthy of remark that the government has not Bentinck, however, abstained from exercising 
always shown itself equally munificent to bis authority, an act perfectly iu accordance 
those who were far more deserving of consi- with the general character of his administra- 
deration than the deposed rajah of Coorg. tion. 

In removing such a monster from the throne Turning to matters of internal arrangement, 
which he disgraced, the British government it becomes necessary to advert to the me.asnres 
conferred a valuable boon upon the unhappy for the retrenchment of expense, which may 
people who had suffered under his misrule ; be regarded as the most peculiar, if 
and be must entertain a very extravagant view roost striking features of the policy which 
of the rights of princes who can regard tho act marked the period under review. At the 
of removal as needing any Ungthened justi- time when Lord William Bentmck proceeded 
fi(mtion. The annexation of the conquered to India various causes combined to impose 
territory to the British dominions is not, on on the Indian government the observance of 
the first view, so clearly justifiable, but a veiy all practicable frugality. _ j j ii, 
few words of explanation will show that, in Great expenses had been incurred, and the 
this instance also, the right course was taken, usual consequence had followed, that muen 
The rajah was childless, and he had taken difiScnlty was found in meeting them. 
effectual measures to cut of all pretensions to a sense of this difiScnlty new maasures or 
the succession not derived from himself. The retrenchment were thought to be demanaea. 
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wliilo otiicre prc'cr'ibcd long Itoforc, but never 
cftrriwl into effect, were rerived nnd ordered 
to be Adopted. Among tlirm wns the dtini* 
nution, in ccrl.iin cA'e.i, of oxtm nllownnces 
long cnjoj’cd by tbc roilitnry nt diKtonl etAtionn 
under the iiAino of bottA. * 

The mode in wbicli tbc'e nllownnccs were 
regubited b.vl v.^ried con'sidcrably down to 
the yc.ir liPC, when a uniform nfslcm w.-is 
c.st.'iblifibcd, under wtiicli ofliecni in g.irrison 
or cAntonments were to receive wb.it was 
termed linlf-bAttA, with qnnrten) or house- 
rent ; in the field they were to receive full 
Kntta ; nnd in the vizier's dominionn, in 
Addition to fuIl-bAtt-v n further Allowance of 
equal Amount, thus giving to the oflicerB 
sLationed there An nd%‘nnlAgc equal to that 
avhich they appear to have prcviouslj’ enjoyed 
under the n.amc of double batln. Orders had 
t)cen given from home for ttie nholitton of 
double battA ; but when the arrangement by 
which it w.vi in fact retained under another 
name was reported, the Court of Directors, 
though expressing seme disappointment, did 
net think fit to disturb tliat which had been 
done. 

The answer of the Court of Directors to the 
despatch communicating the Adoption of the 
above regulations was dated in 17t'S. In 1601 
the court, however, ordered the discontinnance 
of the extra nlloimnco to offieora rerring in 
the vizier's dominions. Tlio subject had in tbc 
mean time, attracted the attention of the go- 
vernment of Bcncal. It WAS uiidcnflood that 
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without any communicnlion with tho homo 
Authorities ; hut, on heiiig reported, it was 
approved.^ Tlio two chants appear to have 
been considered Cy tho government of Bengal 
as parts of a single plan. They wore so re- 
ported to tho Court of Directors, the following 
remark being introduced into tho letter in 
which they wore conimiinicatcd : — "Tho loss 
of tho vizier's allowances will ho conqicnsatcd 
to the aggregate Invly of the officers of Iho 
army by the grant which his excellency in 
council has made to them in certain cases of 
extra hatt.a, in consideration of their providing 
themselves with quarters." This view of the 
question was not confined to tho Bengal gov- 
ernment ; it appears to have heen enter- 
t-ained by the amry— .a point im|>orl.ant to bo 
notieeil, .*.* it was at a future |>eriod the origin 
of mn.-h ciciati- faction. 

Xo fzri3;,*r chanco w.as either made or tnedi- 
tatoJ tiii the year 161-1. A general review of 
the cf the milit.ary rotaMishrnents of 
India apj-fars then to have taken pl.aco nt 
home, .and it wasonierc;! that the nilownnee of 
full batU at those Ftaljons where half-hatta 
and cnartent h.vl previo«*.ly granted 

ehonltl eea>e. and that, for the future, Iwlf. 
batla -and hoc'e.rrnt shouhl l-e siit«Iitn|/.d. A 
revised fcaie of .allowatiee for lion»e-rcnl w,as 
at the ra.-)ie tiwefnmiBhe!!, the effect of which 
was to ir.fnra»e the amount at ?iladras and 
Bomliay, 1 Kt to dimlnith it nt Bengal. 

' Tre— orders arrived in India while tho 
^sv-remrat were rn;~,.^.r,l *Cr.paul war. 


TllK IIALF-BATTA QUESTION, 
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lion of tho oi-dem inigUt bo Borviiig at Ibo nta* 
lions to which they applied, nor to the officers 
who should bo sent to tbosq stations on tho 
next succeeding relief. 

Tliesc orders wore transmitted in Novom* 
her, 1823. The marquis of H.-istings had then 
quitted tho government, but tho proscribed 
retrenchment seems to have found no greater 
favour in tho eyes of that nobleman's successor 
than in his. Tho local government still re- 
frained from acting on them, and again trans- 
mitted an appeal against being required to 
enforce thorn. Tho ground they took was on 
one point tho same with that on which the 
preceding government had mado its stand — 
the presumed comp.act between tho Company 
and its officers. But they added, that if saving 
were the object, tho financial situation of tho 
Company at that time did not c.all for such a 
mode of effecting it. Tiio financial stato of 
India, however, at tho timo when those state- 
ments came under consideration, was not such 
as to lend them much aid, and the feeling then 
prevalent in regard to tho administration of 
Lord Amherst w.as calculated to prejudice 
rather than to advance tho success of tho 
attempt to shake tho resolve of tho home 
authorities, Tho instructions heretofore con- 
troverted by the local government under two 
successive chiefs wore once more repe.atcd, and 
it fell to the lot of ZiOrd William Bentinck to 
enforce them, which he did by general orders 
dated the 20 th of November, 1828. 

. The publication of the general order pro- 
duced, as was to be expected, great excitement 
in the army of Bengal. Numerous memorials 
complaining of the change effected by it were 
transmitted home ; some of them, it is to be 
regretted, marked by an entire want of that 
calm and respectful tone which ought to cha- 
racterize all communications addressed by 
those who serve to those entitled to their obe- 
dience, and the absence of which is an offence 
against good taste, not less than a breach of 
duty. Whether or not a more temperate course 
would have been attended with better success 
it is impossible to determine, but an offensive 
mode of prosecuting even a good cause is cal- 
culated to injure it, and it is not surprising 
that the remonstrances of the army on this 
occasion were without effect. 

The half-batta reduction was but one of a 
series of retrenchments in which the governor- 
general engaged, and not a very important 
one. Lord William Bentinck had come to 
India as a reformer, and his zeal was quickened 
by repeated exhortations to economy from 
home. The civil service received the benefit 
■of his lordship’s regulating band, and if the 
amount of savings which he was enabled to 
effect were small, his enemies cannot deny that 
the amount of change was considerable, or that 
the seeds of disorder were so liberally dis- 
tributed as to insure an abundant harvest 
through many succeeding years. 

It was not in financial affairs only that Lord 
■William Bentinck was anxious to .appear in 


tho character of a reformer. Under pretence 
of iinjtroving tho character of tho civil scrvico 
and providing for tlio advancement of merit, 
ho sought to csbiblish a system of univerml 
espionage, better suited to tho bnrc,au of the 
holy office of tho Inquisition than to tho closet 
of a statesman anxious to bo regarded ns tho 
representalivo of all that was liberal. Every 
superior officer, court, and board, was required 
to make pcriodic.aI reports on tho character 
and conduct of ovciy covenanted servant em- 
ployed in a subordinate capacity. Like most 
of his lordship’s projects, this plan met neither 
with npj)robation nor success, and it w.as soon 
abolished. Shortly before ho qnitted India, 
and when, consequently, it w.as certain that 
whatever inconvenience might follow, no por- 
tion of it would be encountered by his lordship, 
ho by a general order abolished the use of 
corporal punishment in tho native army. 
Whether such punishment can in nil cases bo 
dispensed with — and whetlicr the power of 
inflicting it bo not eminently c.alculated to 
avert tho necessity for any punishment — these 
are questions of deep interest — questions 
which should never be discussed but in a spirit 
of grave and sincere anxiety to discover tho 
truth. But, however they m.ay bo answered, 
tho act of Lord 'William Bentinck must stand 
exposed to sevoro reprobation. He b.ad no 
power to abolish tho punishment with regard 
to one part of tho troops serving in India, and 
the slightest reflection might have suggested 
to any mind but bis own, tho imprudence and 
inexpediency of abolishing it with regard to 
the remainder. 

But for the indulgence of similar extra- 
vng.ance in a variety of ways, the administra- 
tion of Lord William Bentinck would appear 
almost a blank, and were all record of it 
obliterated, posterity would scarcely observe 
the deficient^, while it is certain they would 
have little reason to regret it. Yet there is 
one act for which it deserves not only to be 
remembered, but to be held in eternal honour. 
By Lord William Bentinck an end was put to 
an atrocious system of murder winch m.any of 
bis predecessors bad lamented, but which none 
had possessed the hardihood to suppress. If 
every other act of his government be covered 
by oblivion — and his lordship’s reputation 
would thereby sustain no loss — ^let one, at 
least, be rescued from the fate of the re- 
mainder. “When future inquirers are desirous 
of ascertaining at what period and under what 
circumstances the horrible practice of suttee, 
once so prevalent in India, ceased — ^when they 
seek to know to whom humanity is indebted 
for emancipating Hindoo widows from the ne- 
cessity of destroying themselves by a death of 
torture on the funeral piles of their departs 
husbands, they will learn that it was Lord 
William Bentinck who afforded to the cause of 
truth and right this noble triumph. This 
recollection must not be permitted to perish— 
the honour of the British name forbids it. 
Murder is in British India no longer reoog- 
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nized by law ; and if in the dark recesses of ; 
superstition instances may yet occur, the Bri- 
tish nation -and the British government are , 
cleansed from participation in the gnilt. 

The best and brightest of his deeds has 
been reserved to close the history of Lord 
William Bentinck’s administration. It re- 
mains only to state that he quitted India in 


hlay, 1835, having held the office of governor- 
general somewhat longer than the ordinary 
period ; but having done less for the interest 
of India and for his own reputation than any 
who had occupied his place since the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, with 
the single exception of Sir George Barlow. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

EXPruATION OP ERIVniEQES OP EAST-INDIA COSIPAUr— PETmONS POR FREE TRADE — HOSTILITT 
OP MB. HOSKISSON TO THE COMPANT — ^REPORT ON THE CHINA TRADE— CHANGE IN AD- 
• MINISTR.VTION — PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT— EVIDENCE OP MB. MELVILL— DISCCSSIONS IN 
THE COURT OF DIRECTORS — RESOLUTIONS OP THE HOUSE OP COMMONS: ADOPTED BT THE 
LORDS— BILL POUNDED ON THE RESOLUTIONS AND PASSED. 


The exclnsive privileges continued to the East- 
India Company by the Act of 1813 expired in 
1834. During the intervening twenty 3 'e.ars. 
the doctrines of free trade had been est.ablish- 
ing themselves in every quarter : at the end 
of that period their reign was at its zenith. 
The serv.ants of the Crown had unreservedly 
avowed a conviction of their abstract truth, 
and much had been done towards carrying 
them into practical effect. The protection 
heretofore afforded to various branches of trade 
and manufactures h.ad in many instances been 
withdrawn ; even the old navigation laws of 
England, which bad been regarded as the 
foundation of its maritime strength, and which 
had commanded the approbation of Adam 
Smith himself, had fallen before the trium- 
phant march of liberal opinions. The altered 
circumstances which followed the restoration 
of pe<ace to Europe had increased the ciy for 
new openings for commercial competition, and 
rendered it more general and more fierce. 
An attack of unwonted vigour upon the privi- 
leges which the East-India Company yet re- 
tained was, therefore, to be anticipated when- j 
ever those privileges should again come before | 
parliament. 

The usual period was not allowed to elapse 
before the note of prep.aration was sounded. 
In the year 1820 every interest in the country 
was suffering great distress. Free trade was, 
ly its advocates, loudly vaunted as the only 
efficient remedy, and the marquis of Lans- 
downe, who took the lead upon the subject in 
the House of Lords, gave notice of a motion 
for a select committee to inquire into the 
foreign trade of the country, which motion, 
on the 26th of May, he brought forward. In 
the course of the speech with which his lord- 
ship introduced the motion, he adverted to j 
that which had previously been a subjeot of j 
popular animadversion and complaint — the 
facilities enjoyed by the Americans, in regard 
to the trade with China, in comparison with 
those of the merchants of Great Britain. The 
motion, being unopposed by the ministers, 
was carried, and the committee appointed. 


On the 5th of June Mr. Baring, in the House 
of Commons, moved for the appointment of a 
committee on the same subject; and this 
motion .also was carried, not only without op- 
position, but even without rem.ark. 

It falls not within the purpose of this work 
to dwell upon any of the various objects of 
inquiry to which the two committees directed 
their attention, excepting such as related to 
the trade of the East-India Company, The 
most important of these was the refusal to 
British merchants of the privileges already 
noticed ns enjoyed by those of America. 
American ships were allowed to carry Bri- 
tish manufactures from Gre.at Britain to China, 
a privilege denied to British ships. With the 
manufactures thus carried from the shores of 
England, an American merchant might pur- 
chase the produce of China, and bring it 
from thence to any part of Europe excepting 
Great Britain. The right to trade between 
China and continental Europe was not indeed 
a privilege granted by the British government, 
for that government had no power to withhold 
it, but the interdiction of similar communica- 
tion by British traders was its act ; thus Eng- 
lishmen were restrained from participating in 
a beneficLal trade, and thus were its profits 
thrown exclusively into the hands of foreign- 
ers. The Americans had another advantage, 
in being enabled to c.arry on a profitable trade 
in furs between the north-western coast of 
America and China, in the practice of which 
the English were restricted. On these points, 
as well as with regard to increasing the facili- 
ties of trade in the eastern archipelago, and 
reducing the amount of tonnage requisite for 
obtaining a license for the trade with India, 
the two committees c<alled for the opinion of 
several directors of the East-India Company. 
These opinions were decidedly opposed to any 
further concessions, and were stated by Mr. 
Charles Grant with great force and ingenuity. 

Other witnesses, some of them merchants of 
gp«at eminence, including Mr. George Lyall 
and Mr. Edw<ara Ellice, of London, and Mr. 
John Gladstone, of Liverpool, offered testi- 
2 E 
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mony of very different effect ; and, after ex.v 
mining tbe evidence on both sides and weigh- 
ing its value, many impartial inquirers will be 
led to the conclusion that, on this occasion, 
tbe East-India Company were somewhat 
unduly sensitive as to tbe probable effect of 
relaxation. 

The reports .of the two committees were, as 
must have been expected, favourable to a re- 
laxation of tbe measures which tbe Company 
thought necessary for tbe protection of its 
privileges ; but tbe existing compact was 
respected by the legislature, and no attempt 
was made to force a compliance with the sug- 
gested innovittions. In tbe mean time tbe 
mercantile and manufacturing interests were 
gathering their strength for the fight which, 
at no very distant period, was to take place, 
and tbe issue of which was to determine the 
fate of the remaining privileges of the East- 
India Company. 

Indistinct murmnrings preceded the com- 
ing storm; and at length those anxious to 
participate in the restricted trade began to 
speak out. On the 12th of May, 1829, the 
House of Lords was enlightened by a peti- 
tion from Manchester, presented by the 
marquis of Lansdowne. The petition, accord- 
ing to the statement of the noble marquis, 
prayed that the lords would take into their 
' early consideration the expediency of opening 
the trade to the East Indies. It seems to 
have been forgotten that the trade was already 
open. The form of obtaining a license was 
required, and there was some limitation as to 
the ports to which ships were to proceed: 
such limitations, however, exist almost every- 
where ; and it must not be supposed that the 
petitioners sought unrestricted freedom of com- 
merce. On the contrary, they modified their 
application for a consideration of the expe- 
'' diency of opening the trade to the East Indies, 

' by adding, “ and of imposing such limitations 
upon that trade as might be consistent with the 
commercial and manufacturing interests of this 
country.” After some very general remarks in 
favour of the prayer of the petition, the mar- 
quis of Lansdowne said, “ he w.ns well aware 
that the most extravagant expectations had 
been raised. Those expectations had arisen 
out of the depressed circumstances of the coun- 
try, which induced persons to look out anxi- 
ously for an opening in which to employ their 
capital. The petitioners stated that the open- 
ing of the trade to India would he calculated 
more than anything else to raise the manufac- 
tures and trade of this country to that pros- 
perity from which they bad fallen; and he 
was sure that under such circumstances, the 
petition would meet with their lordships’ 
attentivo consideration.” Lord Cal thorp pre- 
sented a similar petition from Birmingham. 
Lord Ellcnborough, president of the Board of 
ConimissioncTS, expressed his conviction of the 
gnnt importance of the subject, but declined 
giving any intimation of the course which 
ministers intended to pursue. 


On the same d.ay the cry of free trade was- 
raised in the House of Commons by Mr. Hus- 
kisson. When Mr. Canning thought fit to 
relinquish his seat for Liverpool, on the 
ground that the representation of a great com- 
mercial town was inconsistent with the duties' 
of an adviser of the Crown, he surrendered 
the borough to Mr. Huskisson, who did not 
participate in the scruples of his chieftain. As 
the representative of Liverpool, Mr. Huskis- 
son was, of course, the enemy of the East- 
India Company ; and in presenting a petition 
praying for the abolition of such exclusive 
privileges as that body yet retained, he entered 
into a long and laboured statement, for the 
purpose of showing the great extension of 
trade which had taken place since the cessation 
of the Company’s exclusive privileges with 
regard to India in 1818. It appeared, how- 
ever, from a counter statement made by Mr. 
Astell, chairman of the Company, that the 
accuracy of the alleged facta with which Mr. 
Huskisson had been provided was by no 
means equal to the vivacity of the expecta- 
tions which he had been instructed to profess. 
With regard to the comparative prices and 
qualities of tea, one of the points at issue, Mr. 
Huskisson subsequently declared that he knew 
nothing, except what had been told him, and 
what he learnt from price-currents. On 
another point, which related to the amount of 
tonnage employed in the India trade at dif- 
ferent periods, Mr. Huskisson did not venture 
any esmlanation or defence. 

On Thursday, the 14th of May, Mr. Whit- 
more submitted a motion for inquiry, which 
was negatived without a division : it furnished 
occasion, however, for a very long speech from 
the mover, and some shorter ones from other 
members. Tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Goulburn, thought the session too far 
advanced to admit of inquiry, and suggested 
its postponement until the next. Mr. Hus- 
kisson was for entering upon inquiry at once, 
ns was also Mr. Hume. Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Bobinson supported the views 
of tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer.^ Mr. 
Wynne lamented the continuance of the Chinn 
trade for so long a period in the hands of the 
Company. Mr. Baring took an intermediate 
view between the opinions that had been ad- 
vanced by other speakers, and appeared to 
have equal doubts as to the advantages and 
disadvantages of any course. Sir Charles 
Forbes thought the union of sovereign and 
merchant in the Company disadvantageous ; 
but added, that, objectionable and faulty as 
the Company’s government might he, it was 
preferable to that of our colonial governments ; 
and he congratulated the natives of India on 
being placed under the government of the 
Company instead of the Crown. With regard 
to tbe China trade, it w.as his opinion that tho 
expectations formed of tho advantages to bo 
derived from opening it would bo disappointed : 
that country was hermetically se-aled against 
foreign commerce. 'Tho trade at Canton was 
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c.irried on by n monopoly ; the whole empire 
was managed by monopolies. The Hong 
morcbanU fixed the prices of the commodities, 
and the markets of Canton had maintained 
such a uniformity of prices for twenty years 
that the article of cotton had seldom varied 
beyond eight or ten tales per pecnl. Trade 
was interdicted at every other port in China ; 
and it Wtis within his own knowledge, that an 
enterprising individual had fitted out a vessel 
for the purpose of forcing a trade in other 
ports of the empire, who h.ad not only been 
unable to efiect his object, but had been 
obliged to purchase provisions by stealth and 
with hard dollars. 

Mr. Astell afterwards addressed the House 
in a speech marked by gre.at ability as well as 
by grc.at moderation. Referring to the alleged 
increase of exports to India, he denied that it 
was by itself a proof of incre.ased prosperity, j 
To be satisfactory upon this point, the in- 
creased export should be accompanied by an 
increase of import from India. The Company 
had long been alive to the necessity of encou- j 
raging production in India. The article of 
cotton htid received especial attention. But] 
the muslins of India, once so famous, had 
been supplanted by the manufactures of Man- { 
Chester and Glasgow. European articles, he 
said, were to be obtained at the presidencies 
as cheap as in England. 

Mr. Warburton complained of the impedi- 
ments thrown in the way of Europeans de- 
sirous of visiting India, at the same time that 
he complained of the want of sufficient pro- 
tection for the natives against injuries infiicted 
by such persons. Against one part of the 
existing system for the government of India 
he was singularly bitter. The constitution of 
the Board of Commissioners he thought highly 
objectionable. 'With respect to the persons 
who composed that board, no doubt they bad 
the interests of our Indian possessions sin- 
cerely at heart ; but how was it possible, he 
asked, that they could do any good when they 
held office only by the tenure of a day < The 
moment they had learned to do their duly 
they were removed to some other office, and 
new persons were introduced, just as ignorant 
of the state of India as their predecessors when 
they first became members of the Board. 
This subject, he declared, required the serious 
attention of the House. 

Lord Ashley made some remarks in reply 
to part of Mr. Worburton’s statements. He 
was followed by Mr. Brougham, whose speech 
was devoted principally to pointing out the 
difficulties of the subject. He wished the 
entire abolition of the Company’s monopoly, 
and if the mercantile question only stood in 
the way, it could, he said, be easily dealt 
with : but the difficnlty was, how the removal 
of this monopoly could bo accomplished with 
perfect, security to the other great interests 
that were concerned — with safety to the 
essential interests of the immense country 
governed by the Company, and with safety. 


also, to its long-established government. 'When 
he said this, it would be at once conceived, 
that he did not wish to transfer that govern- 
ment to this country, because, though an 
anom.'ily, yet the government of India, as 
regfvrded the interests of the people and the 
maintenance of due and legiil subordination,' 
could not, he thought, be placed so safely in 
other hands, even if they lived to see the 
Company ce<ase to be traders, and aspire only 
to be governors of a mighty empire. Taking 
into view everything connected with the 
subject, he thought it better to defer inquiry 
until an early period of the next session. A 
short reply from Mr. Whitmore closed the 
deb,ate. The result has been already men- 
tioned. 

Early in the session of 1830 the question of 
the renewal of the privileges of the East-India 
Company was introduced in both houses by 
the government. In the House of Lords, on 
the 9 th of February, LordEllenborough moved 
for a select committee “to inquire into the 
present state of the affairs of the East-India 
Company, and the trade between the East 
Indies, Great Britain and China.” In his 
speech prefacing the motion. Lord Ellen- 
borough adverted with some indignation to 
the fallacies and erroneous reports which, he 
observed, had been scattered through the 
country. Among these, he gave prominence 
to one assertion, most industriously propagated 
— that the territorial finances of India derived 
no benefit from the commercial funds or profits 
of the Company. So far from that being the 
ciise, it would, his lordship said, appear from 
the documents laid before parliament, that, 
during tbe course of the sixteen years that had 
elapsed since the modified renewal of the 
Company’s privileges, the territorial finances 
of India had been aided, either .directly or 
indirectly, by as large a sum from the Com- 
pany’s commercial profits as had been appro- 
priated to tlie payment of dividends to the 
proprietors of East-India Stock. In other 
woi^s, the Company had applied to the 
benefit of the people whom they governed, a 
portion equal to that enjoyed % themselves 
of tbe net profit derived from the exclusive 
trade against which so much interested 
clamour was raised. Lord EUenborough, in 
other parts of his speech, alluded" to the in- 
creased consumption of tea, and the reduction 
that had been effected in the price of that 
I commodity; to economical reform, then an 
unceasing topic of discussion ; to the substi- 
tution of native service for that of Europeans ; 
and to the desire shown by the East-India 
Company to increase the commerce of India 
with England, as miinifested by a large re- 
duction of the duties imposed on the impor- 
tation into the former country of tbe manu- 
fiiotures of the latter, as well as by a cor- 
responding reduction in the duties on the 
export of indigo and cotton, articles of great 
importance to British manufacturers. Tbe 
marquis of Lansdowne signified his a <ro- ... 
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bation of tlio motion, and expatiated on tlio 
importanoo of tlio duty wliioli tho Uoubo wna 
called upon to perform ; after which tho 
debate diverged into a cliBcuBsion of a personal 
nature, which it is unnecessary to pursue. 
Lord Ellonborough’s motion for tho appoint* 
niont of a oommitteo was carried. 

On tlio same day, in tho House of Commons, 
Mr. Peel moved for tho appointment of a 
select committee. Having slated liis roasona 
for referring tho whole suhiect to ono com- 
mittee, ho proceeded to speak of tlio conduct 
of tho East'India Company. Looking to tho 
rcprosonlations of which ho was in possession, 
viewing tho documents that wore in hia 
hands, lie was bound to say, that any inves- 
tigation into tho condiiot of that body would, 
ho believed, tend to their credit. Contrasting 
tho administration of tho Company with that 
of any other ooloninl cstablialinicnt that over 
existed, ho was convinced that their conduct 
had redounded greatly to their honour. On 
tho commercial part of tho question ho re- 
frained from giving any opinion, whilo on that 
which ho admitted to ho tho most important 
of all, tho welfare of tho people of India, ho 
urged the propriety of endeavouring, while 
keeping them under British rule, "to atone 
to them for the BufTorings they endured, and 
tho wrongs to which they wore exposed in 
being reduced to that rule ; and to afford 
them such advantages, and confer on them 
such bonolltB, as may in some degree console 
them for tho loss of their indopondenco.” 

After some remarks from Mr. Whitmore, 
Mr. Feel submitted a list of the propoBcd com- 
mittee, Sir James Macdonald and Mr, Hume 
objected to tho introduction of tho naincs of 
two or tiirco East-Iudia directors, and General 
Gascoyne (member for Liverpool) took the 
same course, because ono of tho members 
iinraod had written a pamphlet in favour of 
- tho Enst-India Company, Tho members, who 
'^woro cither led by tlicir inclinations, or com- 
I ' position, to oppose tho renewal 

of tho Company’s charter, soomod to think 
that no oommitteo could bo a fair ono unless 
' composed entirely of persons devoted to ono 
side of the question into wliioli they were to 
inquire. 

This was noticed by Mr. Astoll, who ob- 
served that ho know not why tho dofondors of 
the Enst-India Company were not to bo hoard 
in tho house, or in the committee, ns well as 
its professed opposors ; nor why a gontloraan 
who bad been tlio public advocate of opinions 
hostile to tho renewal of the Company’s cliartor, 
and because ho had presented petitions to tho 
same dlfoot, was on that ground to bo appointed 
a inonibor of tho oommitteo, whilo dirodtors 
wore to bo excluded, beonuso their leanings 
wore presumed to bo tlio other way. 

Tlioso observations called up Mr. Huskisson, 
who maintained that there was a diiToronco 
between the directors and parsons who had 
not the same degree of interest in tho concerns 
of tho Company, 


Mr. Baring, who followed Mr, Astcll, 
balniiocd tlio advantages and disadvantages of 
admitting East-Iudia directors to ttio com- 
mittee, until it a])pcnrcd aliiiost impossible to 
determine in which direction the scale turned : 
on the whole, ho seemed to conclude that it 
was pruforablo to have them. Ho thought 
tho cfioico of tho committee fair, but ho said 
that ho should go into tho discussion with a 
strong impression that tho task imposed upon 
them was beyond thoir power, 

Theso views appeared to bo adopted by Mr. 
Bright, who, however, claimed that for him- 
self which ho denied to the committee. Ho 
should reserve to himself, ho said, tho right of 
judging tho question just ns if no committee 
of inquiry iiad been instituted, hir. P. 
Thomson, who followed, accused his prede- 
cessor in tho dobato of inconsistency, ho hav- 
ing, In a former session, been loud in calling 
for a comiiiittco. After Mr. Huskisson had 
oiijcotcd to BO many county members being 
placed on tho committee, and General Gas- 
coyne had given notice of an intention (ivhicli 
ho did not fulfil) to move an inslruotion to tlio 
oomniittoe to take into consideration tho trade 
with China, and tho propriety of removing 
impedimonts in tho way of a free trade with 
India, tho committee was finally agreed to. 

Tho committees of tho two houses entered, 
without delay, upon tho duty for tho discharge 
of wliioli they had been appointed. Tho China 
tmdo was tho first subject of inquiry, and tho 
investigation was conducted, in tho Commons 
committee more ospcoially, with great and 
searching minntoness. Mr. Huskisson was 
one of tho most notivo and diligent mombers. 
Ho was, as has been seen, a devoted partisan 
of ono side of the great question in dispute, 
and the zeal which ho brought to tho scrvico 
of tho cause was on one occasion exhibited in 
a remarkable manner. Tho Comp.my wore by 
law precluded from putting up thoir tea for 
sale at any price which, upon the whole of tho 
tons put up at any ono sale, should exceed tho 
prime cost, with tho freight and oliargcs of 
importation, togothor with lawful interest 
from tho time of tho arrival of such tea in- 
Groat Britain, and tho common premium of 
insumnoo ns a oomponsntion for tho sea risk 
incurred. In tho courso-of the examination 
of ono of tho witnesses called before tho com- 
mittco, it appeared that losses upon tho out- 
ward trado to China wore considered by tho 
Company ns losses upon remittances made to 
Chinn for tho purohaso of tens. Tins fact was 
eagerly seized upon by Mr. Huskisson, who 
contended that it was a violation of tho law, , 
and that the Company had thereby forfeited 
tlicir charter. Ho was not content with ex- 
pressing a more opinion on tlio point ; ho gave 
notico of an intention to propose that tho 
committoo should make a special report, giving 
it tho weight of thoir united authority. This 
notable plan of annihilating tho hated pri- 
vileges of tho Company at a stroke was 
defeated by tho clear and convincing stalo- 
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nicnts of a witness subsequently called — ^!Mr. 
J. C. Molvill, auditor of the East-India Com- 
pany’s accounts. His explanation of the opera- 
tions of the Company was, "that all the 
Company’s arrangements and remittances to 
China were made with a View, solely and 
exclusively,' to supplying their tre.asuiy at 
Canton with funds for the purchase of tea.” 

Another objection related to the charge 
made for interest in the Company’s calcula- 
tions. A doubt was expressed whether the 
Company ought, in fixing the price of tea, to 
charge interest previously to the arrival of the 
tea, interest from that period to the time of 
sale being allowed by Act of Parliament. 
This objection was met by pointing out that 
private merchants, in making similar calcula- 
tions, would certainly include interest of money 
ns part of the cost of an article, and that, if 
excluded in the case before the committee, the 
upset price of the tea would not be, as 
intended, the sum of the prime cost and 
charges, but that of the prime cost and charges 
exclusive of interest; the result being, that 
the public would have the use of the Company’s 
Ciipital for nothing. This result, ns w-as justly 
remarked, could not be believed to have been 
within the intention of the legislature. It is 
not undeserving of observation, that in their 
calculation of interest the Company displayed 
a singular liberality. The charge for interest 
upon their outward consignments from Eng- 
land was for six months — the proceeds of these 
consignments, it appeared, were not realized 
for ten months. Again : they were entitled 
by Act of Parliament to charge interest upon 
the stock of tea in w.arebouse until the period 
of sale. They did not av.ail themselves of this 
permission to its full extent, their charge 
under this head being limited to eighteen 
months, while the average period that the tea 
remained in warehouse was twenty months. 

In calculating exchanges, the Company had 
been accustomed to compute the value of fine 
silver at the old Mint standard of five shillings 
and twopence per ounce. This had become 
obsolete, gold having for some time been the 
only standard in Great Britain, and it was 
urged that by adhering to the old silver 
standard the Company had fallen into irre- 
gularity and error. It appeared that, upon 
an average of all the years from the renewal 
of the Company’s term of the government of 
India and exclusive trade to China to the 
period of inquiry, there w.tb only a small 
fractional dificrenoe between the value of the 
rupees at the market price and according to 
the old standard. 

It is unnecessary to pursue further the 
captious and querulous objections naised by 
the enemies of the Company, and successfully 
disposed of by its witness, Mr. Melvill. It 
is sufficient to observe, that his evidence 
effectually silenced the assertion, that the 
Company had forfeited their charter by a 
systematic violation of the law, and the threats 
which were superadded to that assertion. It 


was henceforth clear, that, whatever might be 
its fate for the future, the Company must 
enjoy its privileges for the remainder of the 
period secured by law, or be despoiled of them 
by a breach ofnational faith. 

Portions of the evidence taken before the 
committee had been reported to the House 
from time to time. On the 8th of July the 
chairman presented a report on the China 
trade, eminently distinguished by clearness, 
completeness, and imp<artiality. It exhibited 
a lucid and comprehensive abstract of the 
evidence without any expression of opinion. 
A shorter report on matters unconnected with 
the China trade, and. being no more than an 
introduction to a' part of the evidence, was 
also presented. On this occasion Mr. Trant 
expressed a hope that, in the following session, 

I the committee which might be appointed 
would especially consider Indian afihirs with 
I reference to the interests of the natives 
I of India. General Gascoyne reiterated his 
former complaints as to the construction of 
the committee, and condemned the report as 
betraying a partiality to the East-India Com- 
pany. The enemies of the Company in the 
House were obviously disappointed by the 
results of the inquiry. Mr. Stuart 'Wortley 
defended the report, and Mr. 'Ward, the 
chairman of the Committee, reminding the 
House that the report was only a summary of 
I the evidence, stated that those members of 
. the committee who were most opposed to the 
claims of the East-India Company expressed 
I the highest opinion of its impartiality. He 
I pithily added, that if the result of the evi- 
jdence were favourable to the Company, it 
must be recollected that tbe committee had no 
power to constrain witnesses in their answers. 
Air. John Stuart, a gentleman whose name 
was placed on the committee at the sugges- 
tion of Air. Hume, added his testimony to 
the fairness of the report. The committee 
of the House of Lords reported in a manner 
less elaborate than the Commons committee, 
but with some admixture of opinion. 

In October the chairman and deputy-chair- 
man of tbe Company were invited to an in- 
terview with the duke of Wellington, prime 
minister, and Lord Ellenborougb, president 
of the Board of Commissioners for tbe Afihirs 
of India. The duke of Wellington, in opening 
the business, suggested the probability of the 
Company being permitted to retain the go- 
vernment of India, but deprived of tbe 
monopoly of the China trade. The chairman. 
Air. Astell, pointed out tbe financial diffi- 
culties which would arise from such a course ; 
the advantages which resulted both to India 
and Great Britain from the continuance of the 
Company’s trade with China and the necessity 
that the security of the Company’s capital 
should be guiiianteed in the event of any 
change. It was observed in reply, that the 
Company would have the security of their 
fixed property in India, and with regard to 
the assistance afforded to India from the 
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Cliinn trndo, it wns liopcd that tlic rcdiiction!! payment of tlic delit dtie i;y the pnidic tn the 
of Indian cxpendiluro wlticli Imd lirrn and C«mipany at the expiration of thn'i' yciw, 
might iicrcnftcr lio made, would hring tho preiaratory to tlio ci'^'.’.lion of it* tiola-ivc 
charges within tho rcvcnno; that if not, the trafit*. On tho 21fl of April, on ncevvmtif 
deficit must ho made good i>y Ioann or nilicr- the tnnrc|i)i'i of J^an-'downe prr»i*nljn;: a i>eli* 
wise, ns parliament tniglil direct; Lnl that, tion to the Jfotnc of J/irdi from (Jla^gow, 
on tho Bunpoi-ition of tho revcnuc’i of India nrayin;; f<ir fre<' trade to China, frc" trao'e to 
being no longer nnniated by the profits of the Ind'ia, and ii'-tniii .Jon freely toreltl*' in India, 
Chinn trade, it would be nccct»nry to nub- lyjrd Klh-noorough avowed, that it wav the 
ject tho expenditure to general and cfiicicnt intention of the government of which he wai 
control. a incinher to open thr Ir.ade to China, and 

The coinmunication of tho king's ministers that, to cnahio tln-m to etT’-ct that object, their 
having been submitted to a comtnilteo of cor- elTorts had iicen devoted to I'clueing the ex- 
Tcspondciicc, a minute was recorded by tliat penditnro of Iridia, Tiiis mo*!c of s-jp.plying 
body, declaring that they could not rvcom- deficiencj-, vaguely hinted at in the e''W- 
mend tlio Conii>any to l>o a party to such an munieation made to the chairman and deputy- 
arrangement as that suggested liy the minister chairman of the Company, by the duke of 
of tho Crown. It was rcmarkcil, tliat this WcHingtoa and I/srd IHIeril/irough while in 
was tho first occ.as!on, since tho existence of office, was now avowed by the latter noble* 
tho present system, on which a propoml had roan ; and by exhibiting a motive jireviotidy 
been Bubmittra which, while it conferred no concealed, the declaration .sj'det.s in explaining 
one adv.antngo on the Company, put their the int''n*c anxiety which had for *ome years 
commercial capital in liaxard ; leaving them been di>.j>laytd to reduce expenditure, not 
without any security for tho largo sums wbicli only in ca-cs where it was cxceriivc, but in all 
they h.ad cmb.arkcd in the government of cates without exception. 

India, except tliat which might he nfiorded A dissolution of {>arliament having taken 
by the property which tliey held in their own piacc, it became necc:--‘aty osi the meeting of 
right, and which could not properly he taken the new* one to rc-apt>oint the committee on 
from them. Tlio ad wantage derived to India East-Jndia afF-dr*, nti<l a motion to that cGect 
from the surplus profits of the China trade was made by Mr. C. Grant on the 25tii of 
beyond tcn-nnd-a-balf per cent, (the amount June, ^fr, Whitmore cnniplaintd that the 
to wliiuh tho proprietors* dividends were dircctora of the Company had thrown impedi- 
limitcd) was pointed out, as well as the roents in the wa^ of obtaining infonnation. 
financial danger to he apprehended from tho Tlio charge was indignantly repelled by Sfr. 
proposed change. Tliese views, on being sub- Astell, who maintained that the course pnr- 
niktcd at a Inter period to a Court of Directors, sued in tho committee was strictly in ac- 
werc approved and adopted by them. coixLanco with tho terms of its appointment. 

Within a very short period of the interview Mr. Cutlar Feigusson averred that the dircc- 
which gave rise to tho minuto above men- tots had given every facility for inquiry by 
tioned, an important change in the king's allowing access to their records, and charged 
councils took place. Tlio administration, of Mr. Wliitmoro with having thrown cvery- 
which the duko of Wellington and Sir Dohert thing into confusion by the method, or rather 
Peel were the chief members, resigned, and want of method, with which he had conducted 
a new one was formed under Dari Grey. It bis inquiries in the committee. ^Ir. C. Grant 
- was composed of Whigs of various shades of also vindicated the directors from tho sus- 
’liberality, with the intermixture of three or picion of throwing any obstruction in the way 
four members of. the p.arty of Mr, Canuing. of the inquiries which.thc committee had con- 
Among the hatter was !Mr. Ch.arlcs Grant — sidored it their duty to institute. Mr. Hume 
subsequently Lord Gleneig — the new presi- agreed in the observations of Mr. Astell, 
sident of the Boanl of Commissioners fur the who, ho eaid, had clc.arly slated that, till the 
Afiiurs of India. Company petitioned, .the matter was in the 

One topic of absorbing interest occupied hands of government ; and Mr. Ilume thought 
the principal Ehare of attention, both in the goremment should suggest some mode of con- 
cabinet and in parliament; but in this place ducting the business. Sir John Malcolm re- 
it is proper to advert only to such proceedings commended that the various subjects before 
as were connected with the Company's tenure the committco should be looked upon as 
of government and exclusive trade. On the forming parts of an entire ^tem ; and Sir 
4th of February, 1831, Mr. Grant moved tho Cb-irles Forbes, after reproving some members 
re-appointment of the committee of inquiry, of the former committee for non-attendance, 
Mr. Whitmore thereupon took occ.Hsion to said that he hoped the interests of the Fast- 
express an opinion, that enough was alre.ady India Company would be duly attended to, as 
known to enable the House to lake steps tbe country owed to that Company a debt of 
towards Laying open the China trade. Mr. gratitude. Sir James Macdonald bought in- 
Hume concurred ; while Mr. Cutlar Fergusson convenience arose from there being two parties 
and Mr. Astell dissented from the views of! in tbe committee strongly opposed to each 
Mr. Whitmore. On the 15th of April, j other ; and Mr. Eobinson attributed the diffi- 
Mr, Grant moved that notice be given ofjcnlty to members going into the committee 
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will) prc-conccircd opinions. Tho conimittco 
was rc".sppoinle<l. 

Mr. Wliitmore, on liio 20tli July, presented 
n petition from cerLsin Britisli nnd native in* 
Imbitants of Calcutta, praying tho nliolilion of 
tho Enst'India Company's monopoly. This 
p.'ivo rise to sonic conversation, in which 
jMr. Cutinr I'oigusson nnd Sir John Mnicotm 
took part; but tho result possessed little of 
interest, nnd notliing of novelty. The session 
closed without any furtlier discussion of the 
subject, witiiout any intimation of the intention 
of ministers, nnd without any result following 
from tlic evidence olibiincd by tlio committee, 
tlic tendency of whicit was dceidedlj* in favour 
of n renewal of tlic Company's privileges. 

Parliament again as^emhled on the Cth of 
December. On tiic Sth, Lord Ellcnborough, 
in moving for ccrUiin rctunis connected with 
Indi.i, adverted to tho omission of any notice 
of the Fulijcct in tlic king's speech, nnd inferred 
from thence that it was not tho intention of 
ministors to bring tiic question before Parlia- 
ment during that session. Efo disapproi'cd of 
the postponement, expressed his belief tliat 
tho Act of ISIS had been passed without 
proper consideration, and rvforred to an 
opinion to that effect, delivered by those who 
h.ad since become tho king's advisers. He 
thought the rc-appointment of the committee 
indispensable; nnd, if not rcidvod, said ho 
would submit n motion on the subject. A 
full inquiiy* into the fiiinncinl nffnini of India, 
lie thought, was called for, .*is upon that would 
depend the question whether the Company 
would be able to carry on the government 
without assistance from this country. Earl 
Grey .admitted that ministers did not intend 
to bring on any mc.asure on tho subject of the 
I^ast-lndLa Company's charter during that 
session ; picilgcd himself that ample time 
should lie given for discussion, nnd intimated 
that he considered great part of the difTicuIty 
nnd responsibility attending the settlement 
of the question to li.avo been obviated, by tho 
extensive inquiries wliich had taken place 
through the committees of tho two houses. 

On the 27th of January, 1832, Mr. Charles 
Grant moved once more for the appointment 
of a committee. Mr. Courtney nnd Sir J.amcs 
Alacdonald sujiported the motion. Mr. Goul- 
burn wished to know, whether the committee 
were to report opinions, or only to colloct 
evidence nnd put U in form. In roferonco to 
a suggestion of Mr. Grant, for dividing the 
committee into a number of sub-committees, 
Mr. Goulburn also inquired whether, if tho 
suggestion were adopted, such sub-committees 
were to report to tho House ns to tho parti- 
cular topics of investigation submitted to 
them. Mr. Stuart Wortley also proposed a 
question as to tho functions of the sub- 
committees. In answer, Mr. Grant said, the 
ivords of his resolution were the same as 
those used on a former ocension ; that the 
precise duties of tho sub-committees would be 
best regulated in tho committee, nnd that tho 


gcnoral committee only would report to tho 
House. 

The committee met, nnd in the course of 
their labour collected tho largest mass of 
evidence on Indian nfihirs extant. On the 
ICth of August they reported to tho House. 
Though not entirely free from tlio expression 
of opinion, the report is for tho most p.art nn 
nbstriict of portions of tho evidence, with 
references to the minutes .and appendices on 
which it is founded. Tho close of tho session 
prevented any discussion in Parliament, nnd tho 
usual repose of a v.acation suspended nil refer- 
ence to the subject until the end of tho ye.ar. 

Among tho subjects which had occcupied 
tho attention of tho committee, the most 
important nnd most exciting w.*is finance. Tho 
accounts of tho Company were divided into 
two great branches, — territorial nnd com- 
mercial. Tho most desperate efforts wore 
made to show th.at the commerce of tho 
Company had been sustained at the expense 
of tho territory — that the Company had no 
capital, nud that the trade was a constant 
drain upon the revenue. On tho other hand 
it was maintained, that tho Comp.any had 
capital to a very large amount, nnd that the 
profits of their tr.ado had not only paid tho 
dividends on its stock, but had afforded a large 
surplus for the benefit of the territory, n sur- 

f )lus which would h.avo appeared much greater, 
ind not tho adjustment of accounts between 
territory nnd commerce been made at n rate 
of exchange injurious to the latter, and 
arbitrarily imposed by tho Bo.ard of Commis- 
sioners in opposition to tho representations 
of the Court of Directors, for no apparent 
purpose but that of concealing tho oblig.ation 
incurred by that branch of finance, in reg.ard 
to which tho Company was only a trustee, to 
that in which it was a principal, administering 
iU own affairs. These accounts, inevitably 
attended with some degree of intric.acy, were 
thus involved in a labyrinth of confusion, well 
suited to tho views of those whose object was 
to misrepresent and distort. Here, again, 
tho Company found nn able advocate in 
Mr. Mclvill, by whoso lucid, masterly, and 
convincing evidence, tho errors and misrepre- 
sentations of their adversaries were exposed, 
and tho question, whether territory had 
gained at the expense of commerce, or com- 
merce at the expense of territory, triumph- 
antly settled. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, tho accounts, at the suggestion of one of 
the leading opponents of the Company, were 
submitted to a professional accountant, selected 
by the Bo,ard of Commissioners. This gentle-, 
man (Mr. Pennington), after seven months’ 
investigation, reported that in the fifteen 
ye.ars commencing 1814-15, when the separa- 
tion of territory and commerce took place, 
in conformity with the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament, territory had gained from 
commerce, exclusive of interest, £3,507,423, 
by the use of the Board's rate of exchange in 
repaying tho sums advanced by commerce to 
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DiscussroNs 1 

trrritnry ; iimt llio nvcrnpc lirofil of 

tliD Iiuim nncl Chinn Irmln iliirittf; timt ji'-ritHl 
wnt XI ,000,0 1 7 ; nntl tImt from llio mnnn^f 
incnt of privnlp jiotwJ.i nntl olh»T rottrr»>*, 
XuG1,r>01 ; nnd timt of Ihu c.'inmtrclnl tiri'fiti 
fhirinft tlio fiflpi'ii yrnrn n Mini of X<,r>‘.'3,02l 
linil licon (IirrctIyn]>jihV(l in (rrnlorinl 
to tho lh|ui(Intiriii of Inilinn flrht,or in n tiinn* 
iipr that ojXTalp'J to jircrrnt itt l/icrcn*r. 

In Di'CPinWr, tho chnlntmn rtccivcfl n rom- 
mnnicntion of ihn viown of ({ovommont n« to 
tlip conditions wjmn which tho cimrtor ulmulil 
lie renewed ; one of the tnostimiKirtant nmon;; 
tlio j>rojio.-<cil cimnfceii hoinr:. timt the China 
monopoly hiionid ernio, 'llio Company wt-ro 
to retain tlieir pniilicai fnnetinna ; lull tli.-ir 
nscele, romincreint and terrilutial, were to lie 
ns''ipncd to tlie Crown, on li*-iiaif of tlie 
territorial (government of India. In return, 
nn annuity of Xtinri.ntlO was to Im cranted. 
jvayalili! in Knt’lnnd liy half-yratiy inutalnientn, 
to iio cliar|;i'd uimn the territorial revennea of 
India cxeln*.ivi'fy, nnd to form part of the 
territorial ilelil of that ronntry,— to lie nn* 
rcdccnmldn fur a limited iteriod, after whirh 
it mi(;lit lio rrdcrin'-d, at tlie option of parlia- 
ment, by the payment of one. lntiidre<l jioimdii 
for every five Kiiincns of aomtlty. Tlio new 
niinuitant-v were to rct.ain the character of a 
joint-Htocl; company, Homo eliantrev were 
nupgc.itcd in tlio nrran{*cmenta for tho educa- 
tion of civil I'crvanti, with a view to create 
competition. Kvery Ilritii'li nuhjccl wav to 
have tho riplit of proceeding to the principal 
Kcal* of government in India without license ; 
bill tbo right of visiting the interior, or of 
residing tticre, and of acquiring nnd holding 
property, was to lie subject to regnlntinn and 
rc.<)tmint by tlio loc-al government. It was 
further proposed to add to tlio power of the 
Bonnl of Connnissioners, by tho following 
modiflcatioiiB of tho system previously in 
.^operation : — ^Timt tlio receipt of a iiiinl nnd 
•nsive order from tho Coani for the trans- 
ion to India of any despatch, should bind 
' Court to send such despatch by tho first 
|j ; that in c-vo of tho refusal of tho Court 
to prepare a despatch when directed hy tins 
Hoard, or to send out one altered by tho Board, 
the Board should hnvo power to send it out 
themselves ; that tho power of tho Court to 
mall a governor or commander of tho forces 
should not bo exercised without the veto of the 
Board ; that tho Baard should cxorciso tho 
saiiio control over tho grant of pensions nnd 
snlnrics below two hundred pounds per annum, 
nnd gratuities below six hundred pounds, which 
they had previously exercised over those of 
larger amounts ; nnd that tho homo establish- 
ment nnd expcnditiiro should bo placed under 
tho control of the Board. 

A long nnd tedinns coiTCspondenco ensued 
helweeii the Court and the president of tho 
Bo.ard which was submitted to a general court 
of the proprietors of tho £nst-India Coinpanj" 
on tho 25th Kl.aroh. Tlio Chairman, Air. 
Bnrenshaw, introduced tho subject in a 
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speech, touching on the principal pointu in 
dwell -linn, Iitil nhttnliiing from any decisive 
exprra«ii«i of opinion, The p.aper* were then 
re.a'I ; and thi* opi ration ocriipying five lionrs, 
the cotnidnralioiiof the siilj'-el w.-w pei'poned 
till theinth of April, afi'-r a motion for print- 
ing tlin corrrajt-jtidpne-i had been m.ado by the 
clminnati and e.arried. 

On the I5ih of April the court again met, 
and tho di*cu»i;nn of the qoeotlon liefjro it 
was protracted, by rcjw.-.ted adjuumment*, to 
e'ven ilays. After the re.ading of a di'eent, 
recorded by Mr. Tit*l:er, from cetl.ain p-arti 
of the letter* fsddre-ied to the preriJenl of the 
It'iaiil by order of the Court of Dirrct.orr, Sir 
John Malcolm moved a series of re-olalioni 
expreMivo of a dl«po-ifi'>n on the part of the 
Comp.any to aerepi generally of the bargain 
profKi'Cit by the ralni-Vrs of the Crown, but 
with certain modifications of the terms. The 
attcrations si!gge_.)tP,| were, that tli* guarantee 
fund should li- extended to such an amount as 
woulil, with the probable aecnmnUtions, be 
anflirient to redeem the annuity in forty year?, 
nnd th.at it should be a seenrity for the 
dividemU as well as f.ir th* cajiluil ; that the 
t-oirojiany rhould retain tlie government of 
India fur a ilrfincd I'eriml, not IcM than 
twenty years, and If dc/irircd of the govern’ 
inent at or after the expiration of that term, 
should be allowed to demand the redemption 
of the annuity, retaining the liberty of re- 
suming their undoubted right to trade ; that 
all me.s.»urc.s involving direct or contingent 
expenditure should originate with the Court' 
of Directors, and a system of publicity be 
secured, applicable to important causes of 
diiTerenco between tlie Court nnd tbc Board ; 
nnd that sutricicnt power should be retained 
over tbo commercial assets, to enable tho 
Court of Directors to propose a phan for pro- 
viding for outstanding commerci.ai obligations, 
and for tho claims of commercial oflie'ers and 
scrv.ants of tho Company nlfocted by the new 
arrangements. An amendment, rcprolwling 
tho denial of the right of the Company to 
invest their own nndcninlilc property in the 
public fiind.s, in place of drawing X630,000 per 
nnnum from tlie revenues of Iiidi:i, w.as moved, 
bnt withdrawn, ns were also one for excluding 
from tho resolution tho words requiring that 
tho Company’s government should be renewed 
for a prescribed period of not le.ss than twenty 
yc.at8, and one to the cficct that the Comp.any 
should, for tho purpose of remittance, continue 
to carry on tlio China trade in common with 
the public. Another amendment^ for laaving 
the whole negotiation in tho hands of the 
directors, nnd in tho event of their not speedily 
obtaining a just compromise, directing that 
they should apply to the legislature, svas thou 
put and negatived. Another, proposed ns a 
substitute for tho original resolution, and the 
principal variation from which resolution con- 
sisted in nn acknowledgment that the time 
had arrived for surrendering the exclusiro 
trade with Chinn, shared the same fate. This 
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was followwl by n further motion for an 
nmcn<Imont, expressing apprebension from llio 
indisetiminato access of Europeans to India ; 
denouncing tlio opening of the Cliina trade as 
perilous ; claiming for tho proprietors tlio 
power of investing tlicir own property for 
their own bccurity, or a guarantee if tliis 
power were withlicid ; olijccUng to the annuity 
of £030,000 per annum being made a burden 
upon tile people of India ; anticipating for tho 
Cktmjiany a succcssfut trade with Cliina, though 
deprived of all exclusive privileges and of the 
government of India; in the event of the 
Company retaining that government, calling 
for undiniinishcd authority for tho Directors, 
and tho right of submitting at nil times an}* 
difTcrcnceR with the Board to the decision of 
parliament, and expressing sympathy with tho 
coniniercial servants who would be deprived of 
employment. This amendment, too, was lost. 
Another amendment, proposing to Ic.avc out 
the words fixing the rate at which the annuity 
was to be redeemed, was also lost; as was 
another, proposing to exclude tho wonls 
" exercising the s-aine powers as they do under 
the slalnto," from that jvirt of the original 
motion which referred to tho contiiiuancc of 
the Company's authority for a defined period. 
An amendment, approving of the .abolition of 
the exclusive China trade, but impugning the 
security ofTored for the annuity, followed, and 
this w.v lost. Another, suggesting tho nboli* 
lion of tho Board of Commissioners, an incrc.aso 
of tho powers of tho Gnirt of Proprietors, and 
the continuance to the Company, for a limited 
pcrio<l, of the right to trade to China in com- 
tnon with the jirivatc trader, w.ns inovc<l and 
followed its predecessors. The ({iicstion was 
then formally put on the original resolutions, 
which were carried, on a ballot, by a very 
Large m.ajority. 

These resolutions being communicated to 
the president of the Board of Commissioners, 
were laid by him before the cabinet, and the 
result communicated to the Court. Alinistcrs 
agreed to fix the amount of the guarantee fund 
at two millions, but refused to incrc.aso it be- 
yond that sum ; they agreed that Uic fund 
should form a security for the dividends ns well 
ns tho jirincipal, to the extent of raising money 
upon its credit if nccessaiy — to fix at twenty 
years the renewed term of the Company’s 
goveninictit, and to withdraw' the suggestion 
that the Board should have a veto on tho recall 
by tho Court, of governors and military com- 
manders in Indi.a — to give tho proprietors tho 
option of h.aving their annuity paid off, on 
three years’ notice, at the expiration of the 
term for which the Company were to continue 
to administer the government of India, or at 
any subsequent period when their government 
might terminate, and to confirm their right to 
resume trade, if they thought fit — to maintain 
the principle previously existing with reg.ard 
to expenditure, excepting only in future that 
no expense should be incurred without the 
previous sauelion of the Board; and they 
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ofTored no objection to the suggestion that 
siifiicient power should bo retained over tho 
commercial assobi to enable tho Court to pro- 
vide for outstanding obligations and for tho 
claims of commercial oflicers .and scrv.ants, 

I reserving only the full power of tho Board to 
act as might bo thought fit ; but they refused 
to sanction the establishment of any mc.ans of 
publicity in eases of difTcrcncc between tho 
Court and tho Bo.ird, .and intim.atcd a belief 
that no practicable mc.ans could be devised. 

Tile concessions made bj' tho ministers were 
neither few nor unimporUint ; but the Court 
of Directors still thought it necessary to press 
two points cl.aimcd in tho resolution of the 
general court, but refused by ministers. They 
urged, that when it had been proposed that 
tho sum set apart for the guarantee fund 
should bo about two millions, tho term of the 
annoity had not been fixed, and that as forty 
years had since been determined on, tho 
gn.araiitco fund, with its nccnmulatious, at the 
end of that term, ought to bo cqu.al to the 
amount of capit.al to bo discharged. To act 
upon this suggestion required about three 
millions to bo set apart for the commcnecmeiit 
of the guarantee fund, instc.ad of two millions. 
Tlie other point, which tho Court never ceased 
to press upon ministers whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred, was tho necessity of publicity. 
By this, it w.as explained, they did not mean 
the establishment of any tribunal of appeal 
productive of delay and expense, but only an 
enactment requiring that whenever the Court 
should, after previous remonstrance, pass a 
resolution of protest against the orders or 
instructions of tho Board, such resolutions 
should be laid before both Houses of parlia- 
ment. This, it was contended, could have no 
prejudicial eflect ; it would interpose no difii- 
cnlty to giving full effect to the final orders of 
the Board, inasmuch ns the communication to 
p.arliamciit would not be made until after the 
orders had been dcsp.atched. On both points 
the answer of tho minister was a peremptory 
refusal of compliance. 

The decision of tho government upon these 
questions having been laid before the Court of 
Directors, a resolution was proposed by the 
chairman, declining to recommend to the pro- 
prietors to consent to a departure from the 
required amount of guarantee, or to surrender 
their views on the importance of publicity. 
The resolution was lost, and another, express- 
ing continued adherence to the views of the 
general court, but recommending compliance 
with those of ministers, w.as carried. From 
this, the chairman, Mr. hlaijorikanks, and the 
deputy, Mr. Wigram, dissented. The result 
of the decision of the Court of Directors was 
a reference of the subject to a general court, 
which met on the 10th, when the views of the 
majority of the Court of Directors were 
adopted and confirmed«^-. 

On the 13th of )Ir. ■,.>in his 

place in parliams- ' 
resolve iteelf into a 
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On (lio qncMlion llml tlio Pp^nktr «!o Ir.wo »nni fron* llio t<TiIt<ir5nl rrvcn(i<;<r,— nn'l of Iho 
thcchnir, SlrOcort'o Klniiiitoii tnovod, hv way tviniititi.mra of India under tJio (jovernrritnlof 
of ninciidmcnt, n ntniif' of n-rnlullonn rclatliiK llm Comimny, 

tolhoCldim(mdc,wldchlinv!ii{;ttrt>iinrj:;nUvcii Mr, Wynne nj'provrd of llic opening of tlie 
wiltioutn dirinlnn, the Jlotioo went into com- Cliina trade, lull lie wieiied cotno furtlicr 
iniltco. I^lr. GmiilV rmrcli, introductory of clinngea in tin* tnode of governing India. IIo 
llio rcnolutionw whieli )i« wn« niiout to pro- nquirc-d tliM the nurnifr of liirecleirn nhonld 
pope, wnp extrcmidy long, hut tnoil of the ho reduced to r.lx or eiglit ; tliat they plinuld 
topics had hocn dircup‘e,l until no fertility of ho nominated hy tlio Cri.wn, and that each of 
invention could impart to them nny mividty of them shotiM Ijavo been resident in ln>Ii.a twelve 
illuptralion. Ho panegyrised tho Company's years. He rcmcmliered, he paid, that during 
govcninicnl, c«nlrn".linjt it avilh the govern- tho time ho w.as ofn-cially connected with the 
montof native princes in India, and with the JSoard of Contrail, out of revert gentlemen 
governmont of tlio colonica of tSrrat liritain with whom ho had r.uccc*'.ively to eommuni- 
nnd ottier Kuro|H.'an nations. Onn point in its cato as clminnen of the Court of Hireelonr, 
favour, advanced iiy tlio president of llie four had ne.ver heen in India. Jlr. Wynne, 
Hoard, was, that iiy tho interposition of the however, seetoed aware tliat periouii olijections 
Comiiany iM-lwcen tlio government and tho lay nrcaintl Ids plan of tr.anef'rring to the 
pofiplo of India, tliat country lind Irrcn pre- Cn»wn tho entire government of India. He 
served from lieitig agitated hy tlioso constant protested agalrii* any conijoriion l>etween tho 
fluctiiationn of party and political feelittga, gtiverninent of India and tho government of 
which worn ro imwerfrii hero, and wliicli woiihl their enltinies hy Knropean nation*, hccanro 
liave opponed so formldaido a iiarricr to irn- India wai not a colony, Imt a mighty empire, 
lirovurnent. Mr. Grant, however, nhjected to Mr. Wynne tliouglil many jietler wav* of 
tho iiniorr of trade with tho J-lut-lndia Corn- disposing of (he patronage of India tnight 
Jiany'fl govornnicnt — a iiidon whicli marred it* he found than tliat of contintiing it with the 
cllicncy ; and tliis lio tlioiight was a gencr.ally- Hircctors ; and lie referre*! to Lord Grenville’s 
admitted principle until ho found two mem- plan, propoted in lSir>, and tlicn tom to 
licrs of tliat Ifoupo inking a ditrerciit view. He pieces hy Mr. Charles Grant, the younger, 
ohjcctcd to it, not on tlie ground of tlicory Tlio niisenco of rcspoiisihility Mr’ Wynne 
merely, lint of practlc.al iticonvcnlrnce. An- thought a gre.at evil ; and this arose from the 
other evil, ho tlinught, in the existing system Court of Hireclont and the Hoard of Comrnis- 
vvas tlio want of a proper check on tlie ex- aioncra acting together. After some remarks 
ponditiire of the suliorxlinato presidencies ; on the cliangc coiilcmpkitcd in tho relative 
and a furtlicr evil was found in too much inter- positions of the government of India and tho 
fcroncc from home. Adverting to the qucslion suhonlinato presidencies, Mr. Wynne con- 
of the continuance of the Chinn monopoly, he eluded hy s.aying tliat he dLsIikcd delay, but 
said it w.m onn on which the nation had made recommended that the subject should be suf- 
tip its mind; but ho admitted that, if ns a fered to stand over to the next session, 
minister of tlio Crown he felt that tho decision After some remarks from various spc.akcrs, 
of tlio nation was not founded in justice, it Mr. James Silk Huckingham proceeded to 
Avould not hecome him to conic forward to athack the Hnst-India Company, and nil con- 
woposo n chnn^o in confomiity witli it. ncctcd with it. 5Ir. Cutiar Fergnsson fol- 
Having noticed the plans suggcstcu for levying lowed, and appealed to the comp.arativc con- 
tlic duties on tc-as, and the intention tliat the dition of tho Company's territories and those 
Company should not suddenly discontinue its of native jirinecs, ns evidence of the good 
establishments for tho fabrication of silk, Mr. government of tho former. Ho testified, from 
Grant came to tho financial arrangements hy ncrsonid knowledge, to the feeling entertained 
avliicli tho Company wore to give up the whole by tho Indian government towards n.atives ; 
of tlicir privileges .and properly for an annuity and s.aid, tliat if lie were to point out a fault 
secured on tho territoty of India. After soino in this respect, it was that the leaning w.as 
obson’ntions intended to show that India was towards the n.atives rather tb.an towards 
enpahio of bc.aring this additional burden, ho Europeans. Mr. Fcrgussoii defended the ex- 
proceeded to notice tlio intended extension of creise of tho patron.age of tho Company, as 
tlio power of tho governor-general over the having been performed avith a degree of goM 
subordinate presidencies — tlio change pro- faith, honour, and integrity, never surp.asscd ; 
posed to be made in tlio state of thoTnw, by and concluded with pointing ont tho_ diificul- 
subjecting Europc.ans to tlie same jurisdiction tics of improving tlio state of tho law in India. 

avith natives, — tho removal of all dis.abilitie8 Tho discussion, if discussion it might be called, 

for office on account of birth or religion, — tho was cold, meagre, and purposeless. The reso- 
issuing of a law commission, — and the ap- lutions wore, of course, carried, 
pointmentof two suiTnigan bishops for Madras On thol7th of June they were earned up to 

and Bombay. Ho then moved three rcsolu- tho Lords, whore some conversation took place 
tions, tho elTect of them being to approve of on tho propriety of laying before the House nd- 

the opening of tho Chinn trade, — of tho sur- ditional information. On the 2S_th,Mr. Grant, 
render of tho property of the Company to tho in the Commons, presented a hill, founded on 
.Crown on condition of receiving a stipulated tho ministerial plan of compromise with too 
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lli'l-lndiix Comp^ny, whJcli lo* rcwl n firpt 
l«nr. 

ITk* o'.illinc' «r tltc Irtrptn between 
tlip povennm nt mnt (lie (’oiiijiMiy ^¥ere iinw 
(rislril ; but there n‘tii.iin''<l nisny ixiint.’' con- 
tifeie.l «l(l) the n'lmiti!«'.t?»ti''>tn'( t lip povcm* 
iiif nt of Iinlia to lie .'imti^il. *111*? iiiii't hn* 
j*<ijl.lTit pf lhr"pwerr, lllp »‘liMntion 

of (lie r.rirtli'Wr»;rni |iroviiiee¥ from lli« ftea- 
j :.\1 jirT«iilrner, f>ir the tiiirp.np of fonniiii: n 
fr-jinratp poverintipjit ; tin’ ilelertm tint ion of 
ll'.p i*f tlip povcriior-freiirrnl in nnin* 

cil ; anil the coTn-tilution ntul fiincttmi' of tlio 
rtiUiriiiiislo ir’oetT.tiirtiT*. Tlio ininiMetinl 
bill v!.n fr.tnsi'l to pixi* tfTrcl to tlio first* 
jnrnJioai'-.J object. Jl rtubiweil the povrrnor- 
ir'Sier.tl in manril visli tho r'>]o power of 
Jeei'lation, nt.il ijeprivrj llir rislsir.lii.nto po* 
versinietils eif the power of errotinp any ticts* 
e’SHco, or prantinp any rnboty, pmtnity, or 
a!!ii«ntirp, without tlio jitTtimtt snirtiiin of 
tl.r rliirf pnVf rntn' iil. *nie p ivrrjior-};rncr.nt 
only wao to IiaVp the a'-ist.-itiO" of a eouneil. 
Ti.e a itaitii'tr.otion of tSir atfsir* of oneli pro* 
r’liirney w.n' to l<e- rr'io.i in a povrrtior alotio, 
tltilr's tin- Coiltt of l»irrPtor'. o itli the nppr<«* 
Intioa of tliP llonr.l of C'i;nnit''i'')irr!-, e!:o*jtib 
in asiy pM'tiev.lnron' e.slelemiin'’ to tlircotitrary. 

Ti.e- c>'*.inf il of tliP pi'Vrfti«r-pen<r.nl wr.« to 
ti" iiiejon'-e ! by Oie a'lditioii of two ttirmbw. 
Jtufin? the jtfipr'ss <if tljn bill tlir<.«,';li par* 
ii.atnrnt, tlir iianiWr of f.<I<!ili'<*iai cmitirilloi> 
wj.» ro'ltire -1 to <010. TJie tirw cotinrillor wan 
jieit to bo fliasen ffviRi tliP ferr.anls t-f tlio 
Ci'iniianv, ar..! bin at'Sxititsnent by tlio Coart 


nnivmftlly n<lmi«sili!o to ofTico ; to (lie Btato of 
the law in India, and the necessity of coin* 
{liliiip a cmie ; and to the more free ndmi<‘<ion 
of Kiiroprans to Inilia — on all wliicli jiiiinln 
he, of course, justified the course propo."-ed to 
tic taken in the ininistcr>.a 1 measure. 

Iiord Kllenhorough, who followed, after 
rpp.akinp to the fiitanci.nl part of the question, 
admitted that romc eompromi'e, nimilar to th.al 
rutimitted to the llon'o, would li.ave taken 

f daeo under the administration with which 
1C wna e<innpc!e<l ; hut, he r.aid, it was not 
intcndetl (o re*lrain the Company from tradinp. 
He cxprcf'ed an apprehension that the cha- 
r.icter of the constituent body, (he proprietors 
of India stock, would he deteriorated by the 
contcniplateil ehaiipc’, and contrasted the po* 
litiiiii of the Company with respect to India 
l“-fore and after th»?c chanpes. “ Ilithe rto," 
raid his loribhip, “(hey have dcrivei! their 
dividends from the profit-, of commerce. Tliose 
profils have rell'-vnl the revenues of India. 
Tlien they appearetl aa Iviirfieetit conquerors, 
dprivinp no other .adv.antapc from their con* 
■jue-.t than what a peticrotis systrm of com* 
inereial itilercourre with the conquered ml* 
iresl ; what will be tlieir condition now ! 
llir-y will aj’pear in the very undipnified and 
not very |>opuhr cliaractcr ot wortcapees in 
p;i>se*»)on, all their profit* beinp drrjvisi fro.m 
sums drawn from the Indian p'.'plc.” _ Other 
parts of the niinMerlal plan hi« lonbliip can* 
rideted (till more iiijuriou*. Hi* l:'>«iiiity waa 
r«peeially ditvctiHl af^airnt the propo'sl that 
Indian povernors ‘lionM !** rrliered from i!ie 
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ncs3C8 before the House of Commons expresses 
himself ; but yon know not man, nor the nature 
of man, if you suppose that absolute power can 
be exercised beneficially for a people without 
placing that absolute power under responsi- 
bility, and requiring from it reflection before it 
acts. But you propose in this case to take 
away this responsibility and this necessity for 
rcflcclinn ; nay, nforc than this — for what arc 
the future powers of this governor to be t Will 
any respectable man take the oifico 1 He is to 
bo deprived of the power of legislation ! — of 
the power of expending n single shilling I And 
yet to this man, so degraded by your jealousy, 
you leave the whole executive power of the 
government, without that control with which 
the prudence and wisdom of former parliaments 
have surrounded it.” In reference to the pro- 
posal to place with the govcmor-gcncral in 
council the sole power of Ic^slation for India, 
his lordship asked, "Can they legislate for 
distant places as well ns if they were on the 
spot t Is it possible for them to legislate for 
tiic whole of India, fixed as they will be at 
C<alcutta, so satisfactorily ns a council being in 
the country where the Laws are to bo applied! 
It is evident they cannot. Legislation will be 
much better performed, ns it has been, by a 
local than by a distant government.” To ]iro- 
fess to open all oflicc.s to natives Lord Ellen- 
borough regarded as a "mockciy.” "Tlie veiy 
existence of our government in India," said ho, 
" depends upon the exclusion of the natives 
from military and political power in that coun- 
try. They should he eligible to hold every 
oflico which could bo bold by them with safety 
to the state ; but wo are there in a position not 
of our own seeking, a position from which wo 
cannot recede without producing bloodshed 
from one end of India to the other. Wo won 
our empire by the sword, and by the sword wc 
must preserve it. It is the condition of our 
xihtcncc there ; but consistently with that 
jridition let us do everv'thing to benefit the 
people and /or them, .’lUhougli, at present, 
perhaps it is not possible to do much hy 
the people. I confess, when I look at all the 
great achievements of our predecessors in that 
countiy'— when I look at all they have done 
both in war and in pence — when 1 look at the 
glory which first dawned U])on our opening 
career, and at the real benefits which sac- 
ccEsivu great men and wise statesmen h.avc 
conferred upon the natives of that great em- 
pire — T do contcmjilatc with dismay this emdo, 
undigested m.sss of ignorant theories, formed 
by persons wlio l:now notiiing of Iiidi.r, and 
wlio Kill know nothing of India ; wlio imagine 
that men posse.tsing all tlic p.Ts.siouB and all the 
prejudices wliicli wo ourselves possess, can bo 
governed as if thay were ciphers; and who 
place at tlio head of on nhsoiutc government, 
contrary to all experience, and contrary to the 
recorded wisdom of former governments, men 
posses -ing great and unliniiU'd powers, Imtj 
from v.liom reflection licforc action will not hoj 
herc-after required, a.ud who will ho pLaced in a* 
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position from avhich all real, ultimate respon- 
sibility will be token away, because the records 
of their actions and the reasons for them will 
be nltogothor lost.” 

Tlio carl of Ilipon defended the ministerial 
bill, and, in answer to Lord Bllctiborougli's 
remarks upon the intended abolition of coun- 
cils, E.aid this part of the subject had been mis- 
apprehended. 

The duke of Wellington spoke witli much 
feeling and felicity of expression. Ho said : — 
"Having been so long a servant of the East- 
India Company, whoso interests you are di.s- 
cussing — having served for so many years of my 
life in Indio — liaving had such opportunities of 
personally watching the operations of the go- 
vernment of that country, and having liad 
reason to believe, both from what I saw at that 
time, and from what I have seen since, tliat 
tho government of India was at that time one 
of the best and most purely administored govem- 
monto that over existed, and one which lias 
provided most oflectually for tho liappincss of 
the people over wliicb it is placed, it is impos- 
sible tiiat I should be present when a question 
of this description is'discussed, without asking 
your lordsliips’ attention for a very short time, 
while I deliver my opinion upon iho pl.tii which 
his majesty’s ministers have brought forward. 
I will not follow Ibo noblo marquis who opened 
the debate into tho consideration whotlicr n 
chartered company bo tho best calculated, or 
not, to carry on too government or tho trade 
of an empire like India ; that is not tho ques- 
tion to which I wish now to apply myself. 
But whenever I hear of such discussions ns 
this, 1 recall to my memory what I have seen in 
that countiy. I recall to my mcmoiy tho histoiy 
of that country for the last fifty or sixty years, I 
remember its days of niisrorlnne and its days 
of glory, and call to mind tho situation in wiiich 
I it now stands. I romcinber that tlio govorn- 
iiicnt have conducted tiic nflairs of— I will not 
pretend to say how m.any millions of people 
(they h.avc been calculated at seventy, ciglity, 
ninety, and even a liundrcd millions), but cer- 
tainly of an immense population — a population 
returning an annual revenue of twenty mil- 
lions sterling; and that, notwithstanding all 
the wars in wliich tlio ctnpiro has been cn- 
g.agcd, its debt at this moment amounts only 
to forty millions; being not more Ilian two 
years’ revenue. I do not say tli.at such a debt 
is desirable, but, at tlie same time, I do con- 
tend Hint it is A delusion on the people of tliis 
country to tell them that it is a bwly unfit for 
government, and unfit for Ir.idc, which li.is nd- 
niinistercd the airairs of India with so much 
success for so many years, and wiiicli is at 
length to be imt doivii (for I can use no other 
term) ujjon tho ground that it is an institution 
calculated for tlio purposes neither of govern- 
iiient nor trade,” Ills grace tlien proceeded to 
coiidcniii tlio iiiiiiisterial iirrnngcniciits, as being 
fniincd witliout regard to tlio situation of tlio 
company — without regard to the relation in 
v.'liich its trade stood, not only with tho JJo't- 
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Indies, and the finances and general interests of 
thatconntry, butdso with the interests of Eng- 
land, and of the metropolis in particular. He 
alluded especially to the miseiy and ruin which 
^ould arise to those deriving their subsistence 
from the commerce of the Company, declared 
bis hostility to the proposed arrangements for 
the local government^ expressed his conviction 
that no influx of European capital into India 
would take place, and concluded by urging the 
necessity of upholding the power and influence 
of the Company. “ Depend upon it, my lords," 
said his gr.'vce, "that upon the basis of their 
authority rests the good government of Indi.a.” 

^me dispute took place ns to the intentions 
of ministers vrith respect to the continuance of 
councils at the subordinate presidencies. Lord 
Ellenborough bad assumed that they were to 
he abolished. The marquis of Lansdowne, 
referring to the bill which bad been prepared, 
affirmed that they were to be retained. Lord 
Ellenborough, in explanation, s.'tid that, unless 
the speech of the president of the Board of 
Goumiissioners hnd been strangely misrepre- 
sented in the ordinary vehicles of intelligence, 
bebd declared it to be the intention of go- 
veroment to dispense with the subordinate 
eoaneils. The marquis of Lansdowne, in an- 
Ever, said that, without consulting the presi- 
dent of the Board, he would take upon himself 
to state Ihivt the report of his speech must be 
ineoiiect, as it had .always been intended that 
the Court of Directors should have power to 
appoint members of council. 

This statement, however, must have been 
made nnder misinformatioo. The intentions 
of government were not left to be nsceriiiined 
from a speech in the House of Commons, 
vhethet correctly reported or not. The point 
at issoe had been the subject of correspondence 
hetveen the Board of Commissioners and the 
Omrt of Directors, tho Court upholding the 
cootinnance of councils at the snbonunate 
presidencies, the Board opposing it. 

-After a reply from the marquis of LanS' 
Mvne the resolutions were c.arried. 

On the 10th of July the bill was read a 
^nd time in the House of Commons, Mr. 
M^ngham protested against the principle 
M the bill, and made a long speech in support 
et hu views. Mr. Hume gave a qualified 
•paltothebilL Mr. Whitmore took objec- 
ira tO Eevetal parts of it, Mr, Macaulay 
leMw both its principle and details. Mr. 

EJ™ a ^opsis of his formerly ex- 
L,?? O'Connell made some 

TdJj f landed tenures of India. Mr. 
. 11 . fault with some of the provisions 
Bobert Wallace expressed 
w, it gave anivers.al satisfaction. 

wanted skill more than 
hfe u at the sal t and opium mono- 

(l4j,vr‘'“aB-GrantTeplied. On the whole, 
tisasrfi., j to elncidatetheqnes- 

decision. I 
BBate n,: some preliminary dfr-/ 

® House went into committes osj 
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the bill. Mr. Hume proposed that the tenure 
of the Company should be deteminable at the 
expiration of ten years. Mr. Lyall urged 
the impossibility of supposing that the Com- 
pany would suspend their right of trading for 
the Mke of having their charter renewed foe 
so short .a term as ten years. The amend- 
ment was lost. Some discussion took place 
on the question of relinquishing or abolishing 
councils in the snboidinate presidencies ; on 
the controlling power of the governor-general • 
on the establishment of a new subordinate 
government at Agra ; and other topics • in the 
course of which Mr. C. F. Bzs-eR recom- 
mended the removal of thessst cffiissupteme 
government from Calcutta io Bn=Say, a su-r- 
gestion which was noticed -vriS: screrebatSm 
by Sir Bobert Jnglis. 

The proceedings of the onsncEss -va^ r®. 
snmed on ^the 15th, After zininb oamsEm 
on the legislative powers prpjosed to be in- 
trusted to the governor-general 5a enaacil, 
Mr, Cutlar Fergusson moved an asaendment^ 
excepting the local limits of the seftlementsof 
Fort William, Madras, and Bombay from its 
operation, which 'was lost. OntheieihMr. 
Fergusson moved another amendment, the 
effect of which was to withdraw any discre- 
tionary power as to the existence of councils 
at Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, and to make 
the continuance of councils imperative. The 
amendment was supported by Mr. Hume, Sir 
Robert Inglis, Mr. Wynne, Sir Hariy Verney, 
Mr. Charles Maijoribanks, Colonel Evans, and 
Lord Ashley, and opposed by Mr. Charles 
Grant, Mr. Bobert Grant, Mr. Charles Bailer, 
and Mr. Strutt. It was lost on a division. 
An amendment, moved by Sir Hariy Vern^, 
appointing the governor-general governor of 
the whole province of Bengal, with two 
lieutenant-governors to carry on the duties 
of the ndministiwtion, one residing at Agra 
and the other at Calcutta, was withdrawn. 
Mr. BuUer proposed an amendment, eiclndmy 
the governor-general from the govetnorsDip 
of any particular presidency, which ^ 
ported by Mr. Strutt and Mr. Hu^ 
on a division. On the 17th_of 
moved that a clause declanug jedis 

persons to reside in cerl^ 
vrithout license should A 

amendment was lost hy« 
danse 

motion of Mr. 
stormy discussion 

ment of two to wj'ij, 
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clioquor (Lord AUliorp) Paid govornmcnt wcro of llio Btibordinalo govemmcnta, — of llio 
na willing to anuotion otlior cliurclicu aa tlio inalitution of a fourth prcaidoncy for tlio 
Oliurch of England ; and Mr. O'Connell do- nortli-wcatorn provincca, — of the propoa.al to 
dared himaelf satiofted. Sir Eobert Inglia withdraw couticila from the goTemmont of 
supported the cslnblialinicnt of the now Madras and Boinb.ny, — of the increase of 
bishoprics ; Mr. Hume opposed it allogetlicr. expense which would bo occ.'isioncd by the 
Mr. 0. Bullcr toolc tlio same course ; while creation of new oillccs, — and of the retention 
Major Gumming Bruce, avowing iiimsclf to of the college at Hnilcybury. The petition 
bon member of the Church of Scotland, on- wa.s presented the same evening by Mr. Cutlar 
trc.atcd the ministers to persevere in carrying Forgusson, who moved that the petitioners bo 
the clause, wliioh ho bcliovod would give great hc.ard by counsel at the bar of the House on 
satisfaction in the country. Mr. Fincii, Sir the third rc.ading of the bill. The motion was 
Matthew ^Vhite Ridley, Lord Morpeth, Sir seconded by Mr. Hume, supported by Mr. 
John Maxwell, and Sir. Cutlar Forgusson Wilkes, Mr. Buckingham, and Sir Richard 
having spoken in favour of the clause, and Vivian ; opposed by JVIr. Robert Grant, hir. 
Mr. O'Dwycr, Mr. Ruthven, Mr. Halcombc, Macaulay, and the Solicitor-general, and lost 
and Mr. G. F. Young against it, a division on a division by a hundred to thirty-three, 
took place, and the clause was, carried. The It was objected, that the petitioners ought to 
T.ailouB clauses relating to the' allowances of have come sooner. To this hlr. Fcrgussoii 
the now bishops gave rise to some discussion, answered, that they had not the opportunity ; 
as did also the provisions relating to the cdu- that the Court of Proprietors could not bo 
cation of civil servants at Hailcybuty, and the summoned without giving several days’ notice, 
mode of selecting them. On the latter point and that the Court of Directors had delayed 
Mr. Wynne took tho opnortunity of ropub- calling them together, in expectation of re- 
lishing the opinions which ho had so often cciving communications from tho president of 
advanced, in favour of distributing writerships tho Board of Commissioners, which, however, 
by competition among mndidates in tho uni- he bad not thought fit to give, 
vcrsitics and public schools. To the minis- Tliis refusal of a hearing to tho Eost-India 
tcrinl plan, by which c.andidatca wore to be Company, who were about to bo deprived of 
nominated in a four-fold proportion to tho privileges and power, the growth of centuries, 
number of appointments, and tho requisite was followed by a desultory debate, each 
number sclcotcd for Hailcybuty from among member selecting for his topic any point of 
them, Mr. Lyall took a very powerful objee- Indian policy on which it suited him to expa- 
tion, that it made tho conduct of tho boy, tiato. Mr. Buckingham declaimed against 
instead of tho man, tho rule of promotion, tho limited right of settlement, and the 
An amendment moved by Mr. Hume, reducing church establishment; Mr. Wynne g.avo 
tho aalory of tho governor-general, was lost, utterance to his oft-repeated wish to reduce 
and an additional clause, moved by Colonel the number of directors ; Mr. Poulett Tbom- 
Leith Hay, making it imperative to retain at son defended tho burdensome and unequal 
each presidency two clergymen of the Church duties imposed in this country on Indian pro- 
. of Scotland, which was opposed by Mr. Hume ductions. Several other members speculated 
:>. and Mr. Warburton, was c.ai'ricd on a division, on futurity; after which Mi*. Grant made a 
■>i The report being brought up on the 22nd short and very unnecessary reply, seeing tb.at 
of July, Mr. Wilbmham (member for Cheshire) the fate of the bill was as certain as though it 
submitted a motion in favour of abolishing tho had become law. It was read a third time, 
salt monopoly, which was seconded by Mr. when Mr. Wynne moved, by way of rider, a 
Ewart (member for Liverpool). Mr. Buck- clause embodying one of his favourite views 
ingham and Mr. Hume supported tho views of ns to patronage, by sotting aside a certain 
those gentlemen. Mr. 6r.ant and Mr. Cutlar number of military appointments, to bo 
Fergusson craved time for the termin.ation of bestowed on the sons of officers. The clause 
the monopoly. The motion was not pressed was negatived without a division. Mr. Sbiel, 
to a division. Mr. 0. Buller moved an who had previously contended that no form of 
amendment, reducing the period of attendance Christianity should be supported in India, 
at tho college at Haileybury, which was with- then moved a clause for extending support to 
drawn ; and Mr. Hume renewed his motion the Roman Catholic Church " and others 
for a clause to admit of putting an end to the differing” from the established churches of 
Company’s government after the expiration of England and Scotland ; but, on a promise 

- ten ye.ars, which was lost. from Mr. Grant to add to a future clause a 

On tho 26th of July a general Court of proviso, leaving the governor-general at liberty 

Proprietors was held, and a petition to the to grant sums of money to apy sect or oom- 
House of Commons against the bill agreed munity of Christians, Mr. Shiel withdrew nis 
upon. Tlio petitioners complained of the clause. Sir Richard Vivian then proposed a 
want of any provision for reporting to p.arli.v clause restraining^ the governor-gen^l in 

- ment cases where the Board of Control and council from making laws affecting the iniia- 
•the Court of Directors might finally differ, — bitants of the presidencies, without registra- 
■of the increase given to tho power of the tion in tho European courts. It was lost; 

. • governor-general, and the diminution of that when Mr. Cutlar Feigusson moved the omis- 
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Eion of tbe cl.iuso vesting tbc governments of ties in tbc proposed constitution of tbcgovem- 
tbe presidencies in a governor, irrespectire meats of India. Lord Ellenborough’s amend* 
of a council. This motion was pressed to a ment was lost, and tbe House tben went into 
division, and tbe retention of tbe clause committee on tbe bill. Various clauses were 
carried. After various additions, which despatched with gre<at rapidity. On tbc 7th 
excited little or no discussion, Mr. Grant of August the remaining clauses of the bill 
proposed his proviso (promised to Mr. Sbicl), were proceeded through with equal celerity, 
allowing the governor-general in council, with Those relating to the government of tho 
the sanction of the Court of Directors, to grant subordinate presidencies were omitted on the 
money to societies of Christians not belonging motion of the marquis of Lansdowno, and 
to either of the established churches of Great others substituted, enacting that each presi- 
Britain. This was strenuously opposed by deni^ should have a governor and council, 
Mr. Andrew Johnstone, who said he felt but subjecting the appointment ofa council to 
bound to the course he was adopting, by a be revoked, suspended, or modified by the 
sense of his duty .as an elder of the Church of home authorities. On the 8th, the amend* 
ScotLand. Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Pease, and Mr. ments were reported, and on tbe 9th, after 
Plumtree agreed in the objections of Mr. some discussion on the claims of various 
Johnstone ; hut, on a division, the proviso classes of creditors whose interests might bo 
was adopted by a great majority. Mr. Wynne affected, the report w.as taken into considera* 
moved an amendment, the effect of which was tion. Some amendments of a financial cha* 
to dispense with the necessity of candidates racterwere moved and negatived; afterwhich 
for writerships passing through Haileybury. the marquis of Lansdowne moved that tho 
Mr. Lyall took occ.asion to avow his convio- fifth member of the council of Xndia, who 
tion that the four-fold plan of nomination w.as to be a person not in the service of the 
could never be brought into effect. Several East*India Company, should be excluded 
members attacked the college : its solitary from sitting or voting, except when makin" 
defender was Mr. Robert Grant, hut the laws or regulations,^ which w.as .agreed to*; 
amendment was lost. The bill then passed as was_ also a modification of the chauso 
the Commons. On the 29th of July it was respecting slavery, Ribmitted by tho same 
read a first time in the Lords, and again on nobleman. 

the 2nd of August sub silentio. The fate of the HU and of the Company in 

A general Court of Proprietors of the E.asl- connection vriti the gr^mment of India was 
India Company had been held on the 31st of nowapprairlirgn.* a A general court 

July, when a petition to the House of Lords, was f;r :hs ICth of August by tie 

similar to that presented to the Commons, ch3ip=nxs£_ciy:rr-ch.ainn.aa, at the reuueii 
was agreed upon. This petition was presented cf :hf cf the Board of Coairr:*- 

on the 2nd of August by the e.arl of Sh.aflcs-'sJ^jrs- Cn tce^rrevions day .a Conrt of 
bury, who proposed to move that the ks.c. when a motioa w:.? rzb- 

tioners be heard by counsel, if not contraty,- ’•* pvmmd from th» chaFri, 
to the sense of tho House; but as some peers the accepUno^ cf 

opposed this proceeding, and none supp:rre£ tl-t ^ 

it, the noble earl took for granted tiai is t-o the di».— eti s cf'risi 

intended motion was contrary to the sense »•£’ roty. _ .tr ■i^tnd.—tnt vrr.t ctred. riars 
the House, and abstained from maHnr r* :-Kr.:=&g :hc ef'-v. 

The marquis of Lansdowne then ervei aa jaayf cf iir fxinrazet 

committal of the bill without a annle re=;c5:. yrrer :h e Bavri! — r?rre'.:.‘nr zbi refes 


alleging that, as Lord Ellenborocgi hremase Jc psr-^a.— ; 
to move an amendment he reserrei H- ribsos rat rr.'-r-h 
vations to a future period of the cehcre. Icri ~zic-Zi 
Ellenborough thereupon dahsei s rirli a' h: zz 
reply, if he should deem it rscsssny. v-Ba. 
the marquis of Lansdowne mstsniyr-TOerarh. jZZz. zee h 
It was certainly a novel mode cf r 

to allot the opening and rerlrir.T CKa^h'n 
on a ministerial bill to a ii!e=!«r rc xbr vi'di 
sition. Lord Ellenborough, i? via-i =r-i i h t;. -.. a- 
bill, brought in by his cpoaaam. vu.; xins mi£ ~ £-.t h 
suddenly surrendered, tisu rarren. ■‘■zlns £: Jirr f-e- 
be an instruction to the ecenraisf ar naih i.;' rcy 
such clauses in the bill as rsitr ir daui.aiou! tuitrre'. ze" 
in the constitution and pr-wicr nf zisi rr’ cr*- : •” 

ments of tbe several prssZsaSs if Flrdir.,*' Lv-r-i.*,^^ z. 
The marquis of Lansrjroe mw: rnni! hV-™- ^ 
vations in defence of ihs xfniczirziZ -ez.z.ts xui 

The duke of TTellingjnr iiJlrTti.. r.*rif::-r ~'Ttu 
against the total di-ciirrircracf tr ua.u! ulaJirmisrs'.-!' 
the Company, and pxzdrs nur srat i::{r.uL.*- '^jrxsn- 
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At tlio gonorni court on tlio ISlIi vnrinnn 
papers wore read — tlio miiititcn of tlio Court 
of Dircclors hold tlio ])rcvinun day ; tlio dis- 
sent of tlio cliairnmn and depiily-cliainnan ; 
a letter from Mr. 'J’uckcr, stating some ob- 
jections to tlio bill, but rcconimonding that, 
with all its defects, it should bo neoeptod ; n 
paper signed by Mr. 'J'hornhill, concurring 
with Mr. Tucker, both in his oliJccttonH and 
rccominondntion, and a letter signed by Mr. 
Astull and thirteen othcrdircolors. A motion 
was then made, similar in n]>irit to tlio amend- 
ment carried on tlio jireccding day in the 
Court of Directors, disapproving the ohango 
but accepting tlio government of India under 
tho bill. An amendincnt was submitted de- 
clining to accept tlio bill, and condemning its 
provisions, ns well on financial grounds ns on 
that of placing despotic power in the hands of 
tho govornor-goneral "over a hundred mil- 
lions of Ilrilisli Bubjeets, over every authority 
in India, not excepting bis majesty's courts 
of justico«” Tho amendment was lost. A 
ballot having been demanded on tho main 
question, it took place on tho ICtli, when tho 
original motion was carried by a considcrablo 
majority. On tho same evening tho biii was 
read a third time in tho Ilonso of Lords, tho 
marquis of Lansdowno positively refusing to 
enter into any discussion upon its merits. 
Tho formal motion that the bill do pass was 
postponed until the 19th, when it was made 
and carried without remark. Tho Lords’ 
amendments wore concurred in by tho Com- 
mons, and tho bill received tho royal assent. 

Tho history of tho Dnst-Indin Company 
from its commencement has been extraordi- 
nary ; and the suspension of its commerce, tho 
sole purpose for which it was formed, is not 
the least extraordinary part of that history. 
There was some plausibility in tho princip.al 
'Objection taken to the continuanco of the 
Company’s trade with India, that tho charac- 
ters of merchant and sovereign were incom- 
patible; but that objection did not apply to 
its trade with China, tho saoriiico of which 
was a tribute to ignorant and interested 
clamour. The Company’s exclusive privileges 
were eminently useful in extending and main- 
taining our commercial relations with a coun- 
try avith which it is difficult to maintain 
intercourse at all, and those privileges were 
BO carefully guarded that they could not be 
abused. Ifo impartial person, whatever bis 
opinions on freedom of trade, c.an re.ad the 
evidence on the China trade given before the 
parliamentary committees, without feeling con- 
vinced that the Company’s exclusive rights 
ought to have been maintained,- with suoh 


modilications ns might hare snniccd to phre 
llritiHh subjects on an equality v/itli foreigners. 
Govcriiincnt dotorroined otherwise, and the 
repro.ach of having thus dotermined is not 
peculiar to the parly which happened to Iig 
then in power: Whig nnd Toiy were alike 
ready to siirrendrr tho Ciiina trade of the 
Cpinp.niy to thoHo who clntiioiircd for Its de- 
struction. Tlio ciiicf, if not tho only, differ- 
cnco aiiiicans to have lieen, ' that the latter 
parly would have nllotvcd tho Company to 
share in the traile (ns in tho enso of opening 
the trade witli India), wiiilo the former in- 
sisted on their nhnndoiiiiig tmdo altogctiicr. 
No rights, however well csfnblishcd,— -no in- 
terests, hon-evor important, are safe, where 
statesmen, aliandoniiig tlicir true position, arc 
content to follow, instead of lending, pubUc 
opinion. 

Next to the abolition of tho Company’s 
riglit of oxclusivo trade witli China, tho most 
objectionable parts of tlio new measure nppc.ar 
to bo tlio refusal of tho rulo of publicity, and 
tbo transfer of so large a portion of the power 
formerly enjoyed by tho siibordinnto govem- 
inonts to that of the governor-general. -As to 
tho first, it is certain that both individuals 
and bodic.s of men may conscientiously differ, 
nnd that their difrcrciiccs may be irrccoiiciinbic ; 
but in such eases no ground for concealment 
seems to exist. Neither party need feel shame 
in avowing opinions wliich are the result of 
honest conviction. With regard to the second, 
it ennnot hut cxcito surpriso that it should 
have boon deemed either necessary or prudent 
to concentrate nearly all power in the chief 
government. The motives to this transfer 
W'cro never adequately explained. 

Of the other changes of the Act of 1833 
littlo need bo said. Some of those proposed 
iiave not been carried into efibet. The sub- 
ordinate presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
have not been deprived of their councils, and 
tbo erection of tbo new presidency of Agra 
has been suspended by the same authority ' 
which decreed its creation. 

That the Company .agreed to accept the 
important trust, under conditions to which 
strong objections were ontert.aincd, m.ay bo 
attributed to tho recommendation of the 
majority of the directors, beaded by some 
whose experience, sound judgment, and high 
character were eminently calculated to inspire 
confidence in tliolr views, and give weight to 
their advice. Happily, this advice was suc- 
cessful, and India has bad hitherto to boast of 
being incomparably the best governed of the 
dependent possesrions of Great Britain. 
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prince, and consequently less ndvantngcons to tlioy found tlicmsclrcs unable to obtain any- 
tbo creditor. Among tbo native claimnntfl thing. 

wore certain bankers, wlio refused tbo reduced JJut Dio bankers and Dieir rcprc«cntative» 
dividend tendered to tbom, claiming to bo were not disposed to rcliruinish tlieir cbiim, 
placed on an equality with tbo European howover siigbt the cbanco of enfordng it. In 
creditors of tbo vizier, and adhered to their addition to tbo apjiiiaations ma»1e to tbo 
refusal. Tbo eonseqnenco of their pertinacity government of Onde, wliicb it may bo pro- 
was, that they obtained nothing, and it was suincd wore nuflicicntly numerous and urgent, 
tkcprotractedwrongHoftlicscunii.appyusurorfl they submitted, ibrougU a conrso of 3 -c.ars, a 
that, after tbo Lapse of nearly forty years, series of apixxih to tbo JJritish anfborities, 
appealed so strongly to the lympathy of varying in their tone ns in the mo<ie in which 
one branch of tbo home government, ns to they were preferred, 'Jlicso were prosecuted 
induce tlmt authority to resort to tbo Court through nn .avowed agent, who manifested a 
of King’s Bench for the means of coercing the degree of zeal and pertinacity which, if he 
other. _ ^ were nothing more than nn agent, may bo 

Asoph-ul-Dowlah died in 1707, tbo yc.ar regarded ns singular, if not unprcccdonled. 
after the eomposition with his creditors was Ho filed a bill in cqiiitj- against the Company, 
cficctcd. To the temporary reign of his sup- but, in little more than a month, applied for 
posed son. Vizier Alhsuecccdcd that of Haadut nn order for its dismissal, lie Iransinittcd 
All, the brother of Asoph-ul-Uowlah, and, memorials and ndilres-cd letters to tho Court 
from the deiiniiivo trc.aty concluded with this of Directors, at one time praying that they 
prince, any recognition of his obligation to would appoint nn c.arly period for the satis- 
discharge the debts of his predecessor w.as faction and discharge of the claim of bis con- 
scrupulously excluded. In tho prclimin.ary stituents — principal and interest, the latter 
engagement there was a provision for the accumulated at tho rates .already mentioned ; 
liquidation of the “just debts'* of tho former at another time, more modestly, imploring 
vizier; and, if the cl.'iiins of the tisurions that tho Court would tian.smit iustnictions to 
bankers could have been rcg.arded .as falling tho government of Fort AVIlliam to compel 
within tho e.atcgory, they might have benefited immcdi.ato payment by the vizier ; .and, sub- 
by the stipulation, had it been upheld. But soqnently, asking, with a further adv.ancc in 
in framing the definitive treaty this provision moderation, that the Court would rcconl a 
was omitted, and tho following rc.ason rvas strong opinion in favour of tho claims, and 
assigned by tho governor-general for its dis.ap- direct tho local government to enter into 
pc.nranco; — “The obligation contracted by the negothstion with tbo vizier on the subject, 
nabob, for tho payment of the just debts of his But the Court were inexorable ; they neither 
predecessor, is altogether omitted, not only as paid the alleged debt, nor interposed to assist 
contraiy to that principle of non-interference tho cl.aimants in recovering it. In Beng.-!! the 
in the claims of individuals which this govern- indefatigable money-lenders were raDicr more 
ment has invariably adopted, bnt from the fortun.atc. During the admiuistnition of the 
consideration that the stipulation would in- marquis of Hastings, an application for the 
volve ns in the necessity of inquiring into the interference of government on their behalf was 
• justice of all claims, .and constitute tho Com- met by a declaration that the case was not one 
pany, in some measure, a guarantee for pro- which ceuld receive the formal support of the 
r curing the liquidation of them, which would British authorities, bnt that, notwithstanding, 
he attended with very serious embarr.assment.” tho resident should be instructed to state the 
The bankers who had rejected the terms of claim to the vizier, with the opinion of the 
composition accepted by other native ere- Bengal government thereon. Tlie resident 
ditors, were tbii.s left, .and properly left, to accordingly was thus instructed; he_ did, 
their own unassisted me.ans of inducing a thereupon, state the claim and the opinion, 
prince, whose m<aster-passion was .avarice, to and recommended that the former should ho 
pay debts contracted by another. Their sue- placed in a train of adjustment ; hut the r^ 
cess w.as such as, under the circumstances, commendation was not of a character to win 
might have been expected, and, probably, such the favour of the prince then reigning, who 
as they deserved. The precise particulars of was the nephew of the man by whom the 
their claims are incapable of being invest!- debts were alleged to have' been contracted, 
gated, but it is notorious that the debt, how- The vizier’s reply was unacceptable to the 
ever contracted originally, had been enor- claimants, bnt it was at least distinct and 
monsly swelled by charges for interest. The open ; he declared that he had neither in- 
preense rate of interest seems in some measure formation nor concern in regard to the sub- 
uncertain, hut it was not less than twenty-four jeot. And this was the sole result of the 
percent, per annnm, and probably was as high interference of the government oi BcdotI. 
as thirty-six per cent. ; and a claim thus made On being apprised of the application imd the 
.up would admit of very considerable reduction answer, the Court of Directors forbade any 
before those who urged it conid be subjected further attempts of the like natoe being 
to any actual loss. The claimants had rejected made at the instance or for the benent “ “"I 
a composition which others had accepted — parties whatever. During the period wJiicn 
they hoped to obtain something more, and intervened between the fidlure of the appiica- 
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tion to the -rizier, under the administration of 
the marquis of Hastings, .and the adoption of 
the claim by the Bo.ard of Commissioners for 
the Afiairs of India, the agent of the claimants 
made several abortive attempts to advance 
the c.ause of bis clients, sometimes by applica- 
tions to parliament, sometimes to the Court of 
Directors. These afford the only additional 
incidents belon^ng to the public history of 
the affair. Tliere was, indeed, a succession of 
private intrigues sc.attered over nearly twenty 
ye.ars, all directed to abet the designs of the 
indefatigable usurers upon the finances of 
Oude. Some of these rest on evidence which 
history cannot receive ; and the precise means 
by which the claim, after repeated rejections, 
found favour at the Board, cannot be satis- 
factorily traced. This was, indeed, a period 
when the good fortune of those who were 
desirous of preying upon the people of India 
was in the ascendant. Only two years before, 
a bill had been successfully passed through 
parliament to satisfy the ever-memorable 
claims of the creditor of the zemindar of 
Noozeed. The next year was signalized by 
an application for a mandamns requiring the 
Court of Directors to send out a despatch to 
aid the demands of the firm of Palmer and Co. 
on the uizam ; and now a similar measure 
w.as taken with regard to claims equally re- 
putable with those which were the objects of 
parliamentary and ministerbil favour in the 
previous instances. A rule in the Court of 
King’s Bench was obtained by the attoroey- 
genend on behalf of the Hsard, but before tbs 
time arrived for showing cause against it, the’ 
■views of the Board had, from same motive, ; 
undergone a change, and the threatened mea- ■ 
sure was suffered to drop. The firmness, 
manifested by the Court of Directors, without 1 
doubt, led to this result ; the utter rottenness' 
of the ground upon which their opponents; 
stood rendering them unwilling to rish furtberi 
contest ■with those who had a gec-d cause, and! 
the courage to maintain it. Sii dir^ors* 
addressed a letter to the Cturh. avoTrieg fhrirl 
determination cot to cmx their signature i 
under any circums^ces, to the C'jKticnshlel 
desnatch. The depu^-ehamtnan toik. the-; 
same coursei. He remarked; "I am cuh®; 


n of by the counsel I have given, and sball con- 
in of tinue to give, that tbo Court should use every 
3 for legiil means in their power to prevent tlio 
ants transmission of this most objcctionablo dc- 
mce spatch." Five other directors recorded tlioir 
lica- concurrence in the views of the chairman, 
rt of The patrons of tbo usurious creditors of tlio 
oiial Vizier Asoph-ul-Dowlah found thoir detcr- 
yof mination fail at the last moment, and tbo 
n of Court of King’s Bench were not moved to tnako 
mty the rulo granted absolute. But tbo attempt 
the to compel the Court of Directors to .aid, by 
9 of their authority, the unrighteous cause was 
hicb too eztraordinaiy, and had been too public, fr> 
eans escape animadversion in parliament. Lord 
ons, Ellenborough gavo notice of a motion in the 
atis- House of Lords on the subject ; and on tlie 
riod 29tb of April (the rulo in the Court of King’s 
vere Bench having previously been discharged), he 
ndia inquired whether the Board intended to per- 
rore, severe. Earl Grey answered, that he believed 
lugb it was not intended to proceed farther, honl 
able Ellenborougb, thereupon, put this further 
r of question — Upon what ground the deter- 
I by mination of the Board bad been taken J The 
the premiernaivelyansweredjthathedi'Inotknov/. 
h to The Lord Chancellor then interp'/Kd, .and 
: Co. after a few preliminary remarks, said, " Events 
sure have taken place which hare quite put an end 
• re- to the matter in question, and have taken 
3 of a-way the whole grounds of the case Uf>on 
the which the proceedings of the Board of Control 
t of were founded.” But LLs lordsl.ip did not 
ney- state what those grounds vrere, nor what v/ere 
tbs the events which had taken them away. _ On 
iho 'ths 5th of ilay, L’srd Ellenborough rah.'nitie'i 
tire, ; bis notice, -which vras for papers co.’inectc'l 
aea- ■ with the rihject. His lordship, ia introducing 
ness.it, stated bis reason to be the desire of pre- 
3ont 1 vesting a mbehievons measure, the attempt 
ness' to carry which in one way had been fru-Stratefl 
eats; from being effected ia 3nctr.er, He adverted 
tberj to the miserable cosdirlon of Osds, which he 
asdiaSeged must Lave beer tcowK to the Beard, 
dvrs* and dwelt cr the peculiar inezp-edierjcy of 
:irir| selecting such a time fvrpressicgt.he ciafr.c’; in 
> question. He ic-cuired how the claims were 
shle'to be pressed — ■whether hv 


terisliv onlv, ir signing the cssrntmj cf the 
Board'; bnt th^szs t^^here I act 


'V' After disrrseng at some lent-r?, 
the^crigir and hivtcry of the" cia:r.'.T, hep^ 


ruoc.’Ki'niNfJS in rAiti.TAT.rr.NT, 
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tlio Court of Dirortnpi v;,vt on IIIpjjrI IcHf-r.lliy tl:i' ojn-rall(nt i.f tjio Jaw, -t ton- 

It wn'i in fnvmir nf o cJolin v.JtJ'li v/pi liy tJi- l!'>*.rrl. Lnnl I'lnnkct, llin 

void Jiy tlio )vni;1i’'li lnw--U v.r.i in favntlr nfl tiortl Cliniici-tlor of tpJ.and, li,n 

nil indlvidiml wlio fl.'iinu'd i>y virlint of tiy.vin;; jvi»-wfl of tli*- I-'ird Ctiani- nor of Iw.-Und, nnd 
^mndmu'd tlm liond, wliirh j.nn'ii.a>'» ivh« wan t'-rtninV.'-d by o rcjijy frotii 

niindi'mo.annnrt nnd it dir<'fl<’iJ tJm d'dii^; of fjonl KII--id>'>ro;i|,di, in iJii coiii'o of i^UcJi ho 
iimt Avliit'li could not li" done v.-itti<itit miI>- tifd J.Mi;;tift:'o ldj?Jiiylnii'la','iry of {‘nc Conrlof 
jcelliif: to liip |i''nMlici of n inisdeinranonr tlio J)ir«-v!of-i. TIjo i(iii5i-iii oai inrrifd ; liUl tJiii 
f'ovrrnnr-crnt'rni of Indin. I’ndef tlio-e rir* wai n jKiini of jitlJ' inonKot, the oiijert of 
cuni«tauce'', 1 nni iml Niir|>ri~>-<1 Hint tlm riiJe lifiti,;io'' it fofttatd to obtain n {>ut>l :3 

for tlio nntndnmux )ia<i been di'iidmijird. t nm }dl'''’n .doo of tim cjn'-itt'iii. 
jn'lfcctly |intiiiri"d tlinl ifio t^oilrt <>f Kin^VJ It v./ii not to t-- rnji c'.ed tl.attiicexlri' 
IScncIt could not Itnvo i;r>int<'d tJic niMidai»i:<. I ordinary |irt«’eediii,:i of tlw Itoard of Coin- 
upon liirtu fjicli b'diij; lundo known to tbpifoiniiiiicti* fir tlie Afri:f<t of India would pan 
jiulftru of tbiit rouit, riUl more tb.an tbat, tjwitbont tiotlco in tliat ft'jfintily wbidi liM 
nin nultn convinced llwt wJicn nil tlo-ne pointi I l»een terin-d tb« firand innneil of Iin;jL-,nd. 
idinuid bnvo leim liroU|,dit befnro tlio noid"! Accordii::;ly, on ibo f'lb of Jdny, Mr. Hcrrte.v, 
carl nt tlie hrnd of bi'i Mnje'-ty’ii j;orrtiini'nt. jin Ibc lloure of C-"mmofi<, moved f'»r yanm 
lio would bnve ftfircrd ttitli iiic, tlmt to fend | iiapcm connected with the f.ibjeci, nnd tbc 
lliat Idler to India waa imji<i-''iHdr ; tliat it nioti'm wav carrir*! willioul opjoitiion. On 
was niofil nnjuist nnd nnCvir t<» tli*! t;rtvrrnor' Uic 12lli Mr, Jlcrrira put two rpie^tion'i to 
f;cneral of India to mil np'in bint, contrary I" tbr iii!iii''try— fimt, wlirtlier lb" proeccdlnjra 
treaty — contrary to law— .ronlrary to rquiiy—- In lb«? Court of Kin;; 'a Itenrb bad iicen 
to u«(> force wlicro fiiirc wna priiliiliitrd by Art abandofird ; nnd, i»c<iridly, wh"tbrr it wm 
of I’nriinnicnt, nnd repugnant to tli<- fr.difit;», still thr detrrmiiiation of tbc ndiii'-m of ibo 
tin) liononr, nnd llm pidiey of lldt nation. Crown to cin|dny llie niillinrity of tlio f; 0 ' 
'Jliorofore, 1 do not llianfc Uio prriideiil of tbo vcrjinirnt of India for prncarinfr tb* rrtllc* 
Hoard of Control for wiibilrav. ms that letter, iiieiit of lb" rlainiv of tbn bankers I Tlie 
nnd lint pref'dii^ for tbc 11101015111114. Ilecoub! Cbancpllor of the Kxclii-nner, Lord Altlorp, 
not liavn Heiit tbo letter or obtained tbc in tbc nb'enec of th" prcrid-nt of the board, 
niandamuH.” Lord Lllcnborniiijii Ibcn, witii answered diiliitrtly to the firat, that tbc I«;pil 
rofcrcnco to llic poidlib) rciival, in another procc"din;:!i Imd leo-n alandonod; to liic 
eliapo, of tlio niiainloned orders on tlio ctaliii, second, he dccliiiiyl pivin^ any retdy, Somo 
proceeded to arpuo tbo iiueilioti on prminds of fiirthor papi-r.i were^ ttranlcd on tbo ISib of 
concml policy, nnd concluded ly iniiitnittlng May, on tlni niolion'of Mr. Cbarics llo-n, and 
Ilia inolioii. * on the 2Sth of July, Mr. Ilcirievav.ailed Idni- 

Tlio l,ord Cbancclloi', wbo«p wltlicrinp ex- self of an opening wldcli occurred for bringinp 
pnauro of tbo “Noorced airair," two years tbc in.atter to the notico of the Uourc more 
iiol'oro, bad coiiiinniidcd tbo aiiniimtioii of all distinctly nnd proiiiiiiciitly, witliout tlic ncces- 
but BUcIi ns were interested in tiic matter, now sity of Hiibinitlinp .any inution on tlic sulijcct. 
appeared ns tiio clininpion of clnimii quite ns After nnrratiiip, witii roino iniimteiirss, tbo 
. questionable ns lliose wideb lie liad formerly facts of tlio ditrereiico iiotween tlie Hoard of 
' (icnounccd. His lordsldp entered upon a vclic- Commissioners and Uio Court of Directors, Jfr. 
ment dcfenco of tlio ngont, or alleged ngent, of Ilerrics tliiis pointedly pl.accd tlio n.aturu of tlio 
the creditors, denying tlint lio li.ad jiiircbnscd question at issue licfore bis auditors: — “The 
Hio claim of tlioso wlioiii lie professed to repre- House will naliimlly nsk, what has been the 
sent, but at tlio snuio time m.aint.ainiiig tli.at if cause of nil tliis ] Is it some great point of 
he bad, tbo piirclinso miglit liavo been made Indi.an policy I Is it some sclicmo for the better 
beforo the net referred to by Lord Klleiiiio* iiiaiingcmcnt of tliat important part of the 
rough c.amo into opemtion ; in wbicli c.aso it empire? No. It is neither more nor less than 
would not linvo been bainted witii illeg.alily. this — tbo settlement of an old, usurious job of 
On this point tlio nobio and learned peer w.as forty yc.ais’ standing. This it is whicli has 
very indignant, obsorviiig, in rcfercnco to tbo induced the India Hoanl to act as it lias 
imputation cast by Lord ISllcnborougb upon done.” He then proceeded^ to oxaiiiiuo the 
tho ngont of the claimants, nnd by imimtation history of tlio claims in dct.ail, ami concluded 
upon tbo president of the Bonni, "Happily, by calling on tbo president of the Ilo.ard for 
tbo venom of this ntt.ack is nccoiiipnnied by its explanation. Mr. Gr.aut followed, but ins 
nntidoto.” Tlio Lord Ciinncollor tlicn pro- spcccli, tiiougb able and iiigenions, afforded no 
ceeded, at great length, to oxnmino and defend insight into tbo re.asons wliicli had induced 
tho clmraclor of tho cinitn.s, ami, nearly nt him, first to apply for tbo mand.amus, and 
equal length, to argue that the intoiitioii of then to withdraw tho application. Ho main- 
sending out tlio offciisivo despatch having been tnined the justice of tho claiiiis, and defended 
nlmndoned, tlicro was no protcnco for Lord tho demand for interest at thirty-six per cent. 
Ellcnborough's motion. Tho duke of Wol- upon tho ground that it a\w the roar^t into 
lington supported the motion, and expressed in India. To an nllegatioii of Mr. Hemes, 
strong feelings of concern nnd surprise nt the that ho had not mot the arguments of the 
attempt to enforce upon tlio Court of Directors, Court of Directors contained in their reply to 
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llio cosmnujiimtion of tlio views of the EonrtI, 
tiic answer of Mr. GraiiUappears very insuf- 
ficient. Il was to tlio ciTect tlial (lie corre- 
rponcicnce, of wliicli that letter formed part, 
was not hctvvcen the puhlic .md (ho India 
Eoanl, but between tho Court of J>irector.5 
and that Jloard ; that both parties bad nit the 
facts before them, and were intimately ac- 
quainted with nil that had licen written on the 
Futijcct ; and that, consequently, it was un- 
necesvaryto answer Ihoai^imentsoftheCourt, 
more especially as tho views of the president 
bad been made known to the chairman and 
dejmty-cliairman of the Ounpanj* by personal 
rommunication. This mode of dealinj; with the 
matter would fcem to justify all the apprehen- 
rions c!cpiv"etl by the Court diiriiif; the dis- 
cussion on the recent renewal of the (Join pany’s 
term of povcmmenl, ns to the effect of reftisinsf 
a nile of publicity in cases of irreconcilable dif- 
ference iH'lween the two home authorities. 

Sir Itoberl I'ecl follon'cd Mr. Grant, and 
placed the ijuc.stion on its just grounds in 
the simple form followinj; " In point of 
fact, this question lies in the narrowest com- 
pass, nnd 1 wisli to address inyself to tho«e 
pentlemen who are not conversant with tho 
det.ails of it, nnd who know nothing of the 
Dosses ortho Asoph-nl-Dowlahs, nor have ever 
lie.ard their names mentioned until tliis night. 
Tho question is this ; n debt was contracted 
by the king of Ondc, forty years ago, for wltich 
ho was to pay interest at tiio rate of thirty- 
Fix per cent. ; various other debts were also 
contracted by the fame individual. During 
tho lapse of’ those forty years, difforent go- 
vemmeiits in India have made amicvUlo appli- 
cations to tho king of Oudo for the payment 
of tills debt ; but they never resorted to 
other me.a«nres, conceiving (htin-vlvcs pre- 
cluded from doing fo by their ninic.vlilc rela- 
tions with tliat country ; nnd the question now 
is, whctlicr, after tho lapse of forty yc.ars, 
the peremptory nuthurily of tho Court of 
King's Bench Fimll be used to compel a re- 
luctant hotly, re.sponsiblo for the govemmunt 
of India, to select ono debt out of an indofinito 
nnmhcr for tho purpose of enforcing its liqui- 
dation." After many further remarks, illus- 
trating tiic iin]ioIicy of taking up tho claim of 
tho bankers, Sir Itobcrt Feel concluded by 
referring to tbo possible assumption of tho 
government of Oudo by tlio British, nnd 
Golcmnly deprecated, in that case, tbo com- 
tncnccmcnt of tho cxorciso of sovereignty, by 
appropriating cloven hundred thousand pounds 
sterling of the properly of tho territory to tlio 
liquidation of a claim for which it did not ap- 
pear that tho Britisli stato had over made 
itself in the slightest degree responsible. Only 
ono speaker more addressed tbo House, Mr. 
Ilnmc, who defended the claim of tho bankors, 
alleging that it was a peculiar case, inasmuch 
as tlicirs was tbo only debt remaining duo to a 
British subject. Ho maintained that the debt 
was just; that the illustr.ations adduced by 
Sir Bobert Peel were not apposite ; and that 
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it was disgraceful to tho British govciiimcnt 
iliat the claim Fhoiihl have been permitted to 
rcinaiii fo long unsettled. 

Tims ended tho debate, nnd here terminated 
an affair in wliich, happily, moral strength 
was successful in resisting tin uuduo c.\crciso 
of legal power. 

The course of tho homo government of 
India was not, however, destined long to rim 
smoothly. In tho month of August, a letter 
was received by the chairman of tho East- 
India Company from Lord Willinm Bcntinek, 
tenduring his lordsliip's resignation of the ollico 
of governor-general. Sir Cliarlcs Melwlfe, a 
higlily distinguished civil servant of tho Com- 
pany, had been appointed to ha the provisional 
Fticccssor of Lord William Bontinch ; and, on 
taking into consideration tlio communication 
of his lordship's wish to rctiro, the Court of 
Directors canio to a re.iolution that, "ad- 
verting to tho public character and services 
of Sir Charles .Metcalfe, whoso knowlc.dgo, 
oxpcricnee, and talents, eminently qualify him 
to j'rosecute successfully tlio various import- 
ant measures consequent on the now Charter 
Act, tilts Court nro of opinion tlint it would 
be inexpedient nt present to niako nny othor 
arrangement for supplying tho oflico of 
goveriior-gencml.” This resolution having 
been communicated to Mr. Grant, drew from 
that gcntlonian nn answer, announcing tho 
decided opinion of tliu king's ministers, thnt 
no tiino slinuld be lo.it in njipointing a per- 
manent Bucceiior to tho retiring governor- 
general ; nnd intimating further, that with 
respect to tho nppoinlinont of any servant of 
tho Company, " however eminent his know- 
ledge, t.alcnl.s, nnd expcrionco ” might "con- 
fe.sicdly be," tho ministry agreed in the senti- 
ments whicli Mr. Canning had, on a former 
occasion, expressed, "tiint tho ease can hardly 
bo conceived in whicli it would bo expedient 
that tliu hiffhest oflico of tho government in 
India should bo filled otherwise than from 
Kiigland ; and tli.at that ono main link, nt least, 
betwuen tho Fystems of tho Indian and British 
governments ought, for the advantago of 
botii, to bo invariably maintained. On this 

B ' lie," it was added, " it has usually been 
^ it proper to act, nnd in tlie various 
important inensuros consequent on tho new 
Charter Act, his AInjesty's ministers see much 
to enjoin tho continuance of tho general 
practice, but nothing to rccommoud a deviation 
from it." 

After this intimation, the Court of Directors 
abstained from pressing tbo claims of Sir 
Charles Aletcnife ; but they did not BafTer tho 
objection to Ills appointment to reniata un- 
answered. A letter was addressed by the 
Court to Air. Grant, in answer to his commu- 
nic.ation, in which letter, after expressing 
their concurrence in the opinion of the king’s 
ministers that a permanent appointment was 
to be preferred to a temporary one, and their 
conviction that Sir Charles Metcalfs was a fit 
person to Iiavo been permanently appointed. 
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tlio Court thus dealt with tho general question : 
“The Court of Dirootors have learnt with 
deep regret that Sir Cliarlos Motcalfo is con- 
sidered by his Majesty’s government to bo 
ineligible to the station of govornor-gcnernl, 
and upon grounds which would exclude tho 
wholo sorvico of India from that high oilico. 
Tho Oourt of Directors fool littlo disposed to 
ongago in discussing tho merits of an opinion 
wliioh his Majesty’s ministors appoar to have 
adopted upon tho authority of Mr. Canning. 
'They will only observe, that tho wholo course 
of our transaotions in British India may ho 
referred to, as furnishing tlio moat conclusive 
ovidonoo that tho servants of tlio Company, 
both civil and military, .ire ominontly qualified 
for tho highest public trust, and that tho 
important office of govornor-goncral has been 
hold by several of them with tho utmost 
.advantago to tho national interests. Tho 
Court will not unnecessarily recall to tho recol- 
lection of his Majesty’s ministors those names 
which have rendered the service of India illus- 
trious — that servieo to whoso merits, to whoso 
talents and high tono of character, tho lato 
Mr. Canning has himself borne the most 
unqualified testimony. But the Court ennuot 
refrain from observing, th.at, independently of 
tho impolicy of putting forth any goncnal 
declaration of ineligibility, his Majesty’s 
ministers appear to them to bo scarcely 
justified in proposing to narrow tho ulioioo 
of tho Court, by excluding any class of men, 
possessing tho necessary qualifications, from 
tho office of govcrnor-gonoml," 

After expressing tho desire of tho Court to 
not ill concurroneo with tho advisers of the 
Crown, it was intimated that the expediency 
of making nn niTnngemcnt for filling up the 
ofllco of governor-general would bo taken into 
consideration at tlio proper time; for it is 
to bo observed, that, though Lord AViUinm 
Bcnlinck bad tendered his resignation, such 
tender did not, in tho eye of the law, amount 
to <an actual resignation of oflico. The presi- 
dent of tho Board, however, appears to have 
taken n dificreiit view, and to have informed 
the oliairinan and deputy ohairrann that, in 
consequence of the proposal of tho Court to 
continue Sir Charles Motcalfo, the ministry 
did not hold themselves bound to refrain from 
making an appointment under the provisions j 
of tho law, according to which, the right 
lapsed to the Crown after a delay of two 
months from the notification of a vacancy. 
Tlio opinion of counsel was taken on tho 
question, .and that opinion being favourable 
to tho Court, tho president of tho Board in- 
timated that tho power of tho Crown would 
not bo exercised to appoint, without giving a 
month’s notice to tho Court of Directors. 
This was certainly no groat or generous con- 
cession, seeing that by law they were entitled 
to two months. 

The intimation was given in October 1834, 
and thus tho matter rested till January 183£, 
by which time tho ministerial revolution 


occasioned by the death of Earl Spencer, and 
tho oonscqiiorit elevation of his son, Lord 
Allhorp, to tho House of Peers, had intro- 
duced a new cabinet and now counsels, 'Tho 
former was framed from tho party who had 
boon excluded by the accession of tho Whigs, 
and Sir Robert Peel, for tho first time, held 
tho chief place in it. Tho difficulty which 
had previously impeded the choice of a 
governor-general no longer existing, tho 
Court of Directors proceeded to exercise the 
power of appointment. Their choico fell 
upon _ Lord iloytosbury, whoso appointment 
was immediately approved by the Crown. 
Sir Charles Mclc.alfo was again selected pro- 
visionally to succeed on any v-acancy that 
might occur by tho death, resignation, or 
departure of tho new govcrnor-gcncr.’il. Lord 
Hoytesbury was sworn into office, and, to .all 
appcnnance; tho duly of appointing a suc- 
cessor was not likely ngnin to bo called into 
cxerciao until tho completion by his lordship 
of tho ordinary period of service. But so far 
from completing that period. Lord Heytcsbuiy 
never commenced it. Ho took tho oath of 
office, and this was the last, ns well ns tho 
first, of his official nets. 'The ministry under 
which his appointment had been sanctioned 
po8scs.sed tho confidence of tho Crown, but 
failed in obtaining that of tho House of 
Commons, A dis.soliition had been resorted 
to, but tho first division which took place in 
tho now parliament loft tho ministers in a 
minority, and, after n brief endeiivonr to stem 
tho tide of opposition, they retired, making 
I way for tho return of those whom they had 
but a few montbs before displaced. Mr, 
Grant did not return to the office of president 
of tho Board of Commissioners for tho AfTnirs 
of India, but bcc.amo Socrolnry of State for 
tho Colonial dep.artmont, his place at tho 
Bo.ard being assigned to Sir John Hobhouso. 
Tlio preparations of Lord Hoytesbury for his 
doparturo wero complete ; but no sooner was 
tho Whig ministry ag.ain in office, thiin he 
received an intimation of tho wish of Govern- 
ment tliiit ho should postpone it. This, after 
the expiration of three days, wiis followed by 
a communic.ation to his lordship of the in- 
tention of ministers to adviso his Majesty 
to rovoko tho appointment. A confidential 
communication of this intention had boon 
previously made by tho president of tho 
Board to tho olmirman and doputy-ohairman 
of tho Company, and on its being carried into 
effect, it was formally announced in a letter 
from the president, in which ho further stated 
that ministers did not intend to recommend 
tho approval of any successor to Lord Williom 
Bontinck till that nobleman should have ar- 
rived in England, but that no advantage 
would bo taken of tho delay to oxerolse the 
prorogntivo of tho Crown, to tho prejudice 
of tho right of tho Court of Directors. _ Tho 
Conrt, however, were by no means satisfied 
with the course that had been adopted, the 
effect of which was to render the office of 
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of Jy'irt! Ht_vl<-l)iirv, f»r t)') oilier im 

fnr ni tlie Court c.iii limn lIiM fbe 

jniisMr)’ lins cimiiyjeil, lutiBl Iiave the eflVcl of 
I*"- .•nir’i;; tlin milhorily of ilio Court, mill 
rouFL-iiuctilly Iiiijiairiii;; ill HrofulneF*! mul 
( fileii iiey lei n ho'ly i^tru^U■(I with tlic fjovcrn* 
liieiit of Imliii.” 

'I'o .T-Tcrlaiji, licyoiul tliu jiossiliility of illii- 
jiiito, till! jiivciFt! oxteiil of tlio jilctli^e Riven 
M refitiiii fioiii tlin oxercii'o ol llio royal jirc- 
ro^^ativc to n])ituiiil n Ruvcrnor-gcucralj HiuuUI 


leatlinR iiii'inlu'w of tliii iiarly of the Whigs, 
lie iilioweil that Lord lli'ytcihtiiy had been 
coiuiiiiied in thuoflicu of ninhass.adorin Ku-ssia 
by ]ii!i iiolitind o|)|ioneiit>i ; that it w.as at his 
own expri-h'i domro, iiiado in conscqucuco of 
the failure of his ho.allh, that ho was pennitted 
to retire; and that he then rccoivc<I from 
r,ord Vahnemton, the Secretary for thoForoign 
department in the ministry by whorn'liis lord* 
r-hip wus now displaced, a most flattering test!- 
iiiony to his merits and services. Sul tlio caso 
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Kovcnior-gennral, nml a Tiiry govorniinMit a 
Tory governor-general I llie iieraoii ro nnnie«i 
will cany with liim to Jnclia liii tmliticnl feel- 
ings and liina, and will tlicre di'itriliuto Iim 
■jialronnpo for elccllonccring and |iolitiea1 inir- 
]>ope>.n, witliont rcfertnice to tlio inorits of tlic 
individuals ; and tho jiiildio inleru'its will 
limn lie nacrififtt'd and rnined,” 

Sirllolwrl IVel tools tin: nanio side, and with 
refurcnco to tlio ndniintion that, if J^ird llc^‘- 
tc'slinry had hcen in India, the new ndtninin- 
t ration would not Iinvo ri-ralk'd him he jn<>tly 
iiKinircd, "AVhy not? If a want of conli- 
deiicuin liOrd lltyt'-nlmry, ('ronndnl on ditfi-r- 
cncc'S of political opinion, ju'dififi the revstca- 
fion of tho iiflhle lorsl's appointment, would it 
not also juHlify his removal from tho govern- 
incnl of India, r.uppo*.lnj; ho had n’nUmcd it t” 
The material for debate Imil, however, hetn co 
completely exhausted hy proeedififf fiicaketn, 
that neither Sir Itolicrl Peel nor the minis- 
terial leader, Lord John Ilnisell, hy whom he 
was followed, could do more than pars again 
over tho trodden ground, and endeavotir hy 
Rome additional ilinntiation, to give an a]>- 
pcaranco «if novelty to ohl viesvn and argu- 
ments. Ilcsides the lucmlMim alrt-.ady men- 
tioned, Mr. Sydney llerherl, and Mr. Cre-'-ett 
1’clhnm npokc iigninnt tlic ministers ; andiMr. 
Cutlnr Fcrgn.sson (who liad just relinquished 
tlio olfico of an Ilast-India director for a 
niiniKterial appointnu'iit), ^Ir. Sill: Pnehing- 
ing, and Mr. Veruon .Smitli, in their favour. 
On a division, tho motion for tho production 
of the papers w.ns lost. 

Lord 'William licntiiick, whoso appro.acli- 
ing retirement had led to tlio disputes^ and 
discussions which have been narrated, quitted 
Jndi.a, as .already notified, early in ISS.*), 
and Sir Charles Itrclc.alfc Buccccdcd, by 
virtue of his provisional appointment, to the 
chief scat in council. His admiiiislration was 
short, and was distinguished by little desen'ing 
of especial record. It will chielly bo remem- 
bci'cd by one act, wliicb c.an scarcely fail to 
Lave a powerful oficct, either for good or for 
evil, upon the interests of India, and of the 
Eritisb government in that country.^ This 
act w.as the rcmov.al of the restrictions to 
which tho public press in India w.as previously 
subjected. For n long period preceding tho 
year 1818, tho press had hcen subject to a 
censorshij), a measure first resorted to during 
the war with France, with a view of prevent- 
ing the emissaries of tho enemy in India con- 
veying intelligence derived from tho news- 
papers pnhlished there to the French cruisers 
in the Indian 6e.as. The marquis of Hastings 
was induced to introduce a different system — 
partly, it may bo presumed, by tho influence 
of one of his ruling passions, tho love of popu- 
larity, but partly, also, by another motive. 
The editors of newspapers w-ere generally 
Europeans, and disobedience to the orders of 
the censurale was liable to be visited with 
deportation — the Company’s government Iiav- 
iiig at that period the power of removing, 
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from nil parts of 7ndi,v, any person, tint native 
born, who.'".* rcitlcnc-j tlicro was considered 
dangi-roii'i. A n Anglo-Indi.'m editor, atleneth, 
recolh-ctifig that this |iniii>'lim(‘nt could not ho 
applied to Inm, ret tliegovcrnmiDlntdpfi.-wice, 
and ri fiiscd to h*: reittrained by tlie direction-) 
of the censor. 'Jlie government then m.iide a 
merit of in-ceirity, and remove'l the cen*on-hip, 
but substituted a set of rules to which lh«y 
D-qnircd the conductors of tho periodical prc's 
to confortti. 'fliis w.as regarded as cqniv.alcnt 
to tho c.sl.abibhmc'rit of a free prc*'s, or at 
Ic.v.t it was jiri)fi*.“?ed to ho ro regarded hy 
thoen who svi'lu'd to cjnimit the guvenmr- 
gem-ral to such a ineastire, n.s well as hy the 
giivcnior-gem'ral him'-elf, svho hixurlated in 
the public congratulalioiis poured in upon 
him will) ixTcrenco to this extraordinary ex- 
ercise of liher.alify. Trio prr.ss, indeed, w.vr 
relievi-il from tho cpiiRiirat", hnUeditors svero 
ctijoini'il to comply with tho mlc.s tnlrcdnccd 
in the place of tliat more direct check upon 
publication— -they were rehukcfl by tho go- 
vernment, of whi'.’h the marquis of IIn.»ting8 
was the hc.ad, when the rules were diireganlcd, 
anti reproof, on Iht-so ticcasions, was not no- 
mingled with reference to the po-.ver of inflict- 
ing summary pnni.^hmcnt upon European 
oir<-ndcrs. Tliegovenior-gcncml, indeed, avho 
hail ctiltigixed a free pre*:-', and taken credit 
for l>cstoiving this Iwon upon India, could not 
with decency be a p.arty to the infliction of 
snch punishment for using tho privilege which 
ho had profe.s.-cd to gr.int. ills immediate 
Euccci'.sor, Itfr. Adam, was not so shackled ; 
and an editor who ptjrsovcrcd, after many 
warnings, in p.assing tho hounds prescribed hy 
the rules, was ordered to quit the country. 
Tlic .authority of tho Supreme Court WJis sub- 
sequently obl.aincd to the passing of moro 
stringent rules, and under these rules one or 
two newspapers were suppressed. Tlie above 
wero tho changes to which the press was sub- 
jected in BcDg.al. At Aladnis, tho censor- 
ship had never been abolished. At 13omb.ay, 
tho regulations of tho marquis of H.a-stings 
were introduced by INIr. Elphinstonc, and the 
censorship abandoned. Tho more severe regu- 
lations cstnbli.shcd in Bengal under the govern- 
ment of Mr. Ad.am wore pobseqncntly adopted 
at Bombay ; but, as the Supremo Court re- 
fused to register tlicm, their effect was limited. 
Such was tho state of tho press when Lord 
'William Bentinck arrived in Indi.a, .and his 
lordship, though an oslenlations upholder^ of 
liberal measures, m.ado no change. During 
his administration, indeed, little or no inter- 
ference with the press took place ; either none 
was needed, or Lord Willi.am Bentinck was 
from principle averse to interference, or it 
might be that tho press ww, for the mostp.art, 
laudatory of tho govomor-goneral and his 
rocasnres. Some attempts were made to in- 
duce him to take a more decided course, and 
his lordship answered, that the_ subject was 
under consideration. Consideration, however, 
was all it received, and it was left to Sir 
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ClMrlcs STctmlfo to rc-np tlio liarrcst of popu- 
lar applause consequent upon removing all 
restraint upon the publication of opinion. 
Uniler bis brief and loinporary administra- 
tion, an Act was p.asscd repc.aliug tbo exist- 
ing regulations, and giving to the press, in 
regard to the public.ation of politic.al periodi- 
cals, a greater degree of freedom than is 
enjoyed in England. 


The celebrated Press Law w.as p.assed on 
tho 3rd of August, and on tbo ntli of Maiuh 
following tho authority of Sir Cliarlos Met- 
civlfo was superseded by tho .arrival of bis suc- 
cessor, Lord Auckland, who had some months 
before been nominated to tbo oiTico by tho 
Court of Directors, and condrmod in it by tho 
approb.ation of tho Crown, 
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The year in which Lord Auckland arrived 
in India was completed without tho occurrenco 
of at)}’ event sufTicicntly remarkable to require 
notice, and the first lialf of tho ensuing year 
passed with equal tranquillity. The calm was 
then interrupted by some violent proceedings 
in that perpetual scat of trouble and disquiet, 
Oudo. These were consequent upon tho death 
of the king of whom, it is not too much to 
say that, low .os is tho ordinaiy standard, 
whether of mind or morals, att.ained by 
Eastern princes, he fell far below it in both 
respects. One of tho most profligate, ho w.as 
at the same time one of the most wc.ak. His 
crimes and his excesses were terminated by 
death on the 7th of July, 1837. The British 
resident. Colonel Low, on learning that the 
life of tho king was considered to be in d.angcr, 
wrote without delay to tho brigadier com- 
manding in Oude, to have a thousand men in 
readiness to march at a moment’s notice. 
H.aving despatched tho order, tho resident 
proceeded to the palaco with two ofllccrs, one 
of them tho residency surgeon. They found 
the king dead, and such precautions ns wero 
at tho moment nvailablo wore iromedintoly 
taken for guarding tho palace and protecting 
the property which it contained. More effec- 
tually to provide for tbeso purposes, a second 
order was dispatched to tho brigadier in com- 
mand, requiring him to send off five companies 
in advance to tho palaco, and to bring down 
all tho disposable troops, both infantry and 
.artillery. In tho mean time measures woro 
taken for investing tho successor recognized 
by the British government with tho oxtornal 
ensigns of sovereignty. This prince was an 
uncle of tho deceased king, and the grounds 
upon wliich he w.as supported by tho British 
government were these : — Saadut Ali, the 
grandfather of the monarch just departed, had 
ten sons, tho eldest of whom, named Gazoo-oo- 
deen Ilydor, sueceeded him. Gazoe-oo-doen 


had only ono son, Nusscor-oo-deen Hyder, the 
unhappy princo whoso dc.ath had led to tho 
necessity of making provision for tho vacant 
throne. Nusscor-oo-deen had at ono time 
acknowledged two sons, bnt ho had subse- 
quently disavowed them, and their pretensions 
wore believed by tho Britith authorities to bo 
unfounded. Tho right of succession would, 
thereupon, have passed to tho second of tho 
sons of Saadut Ali ; bnt ho had died pre- 
viously to Nussccr-oo-dccn, and, by tho hlaho- 
medan law, tho death of an heir before his 
right to succeed has accrued, nullifies the 
claim of his children. No claim is tr.ans- 
missiblo through ono who lias himself never 
enjoyed possession of the thing claimed. Tho 
succession, therefore, passed to the third son 
of Saadut Ali, a princo named Nusseor-ood- 
Dowlah, and ho it was whom it was proposed 
to elevate to tho vacant musnud. This inten- 
tion was not carried into cifoct without a 
struggle. Tho resident apprehended that tho 
Fndshah Begum, or Queen Dowager, might 
attempt some movement in favour of one of 
tho pretended sons, and he had despatched a 
messenger enjoining her to remain .at her own 
residence, situato about four miles from tho 
regal palace. Tho messenger found tho bo- 
gum’s followers ready to advance upon tho 
city, and returned to oommunicato tho intolli- 
gonco to tho resident, bringing with him a 
vakeel from tho begum, entreating that she 
might bo permitted to see tho corpse of tho 
deceased sovereign. In tho moan timothonow 
king had boon conducted to tho palace, where 
ho arrived about throo o’clock on tho morning 
of tho 8th of July. Ho was a man advanced 
in years and in focblo health, and whilo ho 
indulged in a short repose boforo entering 
upon tho fatiguo of being enthroned, tbo 
resident and his assistants retired to arrange 
tho ooroinonics with whioh tho event was to 
bo accompanied. Their conforonco was dis- 
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turbed by tlio arrival of intelligciico tliat llie 
•bsgum’fl troops were approaching the oity, 
and were close to one of the gates. They 
•were quickly before it, and upon the refusal 
of Captain Futon, a British officer in attend- 
ance on the resident, to allow it to bo opened, 
•they resorted to the strength and sagacity of 
the elephant to effect an entrance for them. 
The first animal which made the attempt 
failed ; a second, vigorously urged on by an 
adroit driver, succeeded in dashing in one leaf 
of the gate. Captain Baton narrowly escaping 
being crushed by its fall. An opening being 
thus effected, the begum’s followers rushed in. 
Captain Baton being knocked down by them 
and made prisoner. After a few minutes spent 
in parley, the insurgents pushed on for the 
palace, which they entered. Further orders 
directing the advance of the British force had 
been prepared, but the begum's followers 
having possession of the gates, both of the 
palace and the city, there was no opportunity 
of despatching them, .and the resident with his 
’ few attendants were, for a short time, virtually 
prisoners. The pretender, who had arrived 
in company with the begum, w<as formally 
seated on the throne. The resident, with 
some difficulty, obtained admission to tbc place 
where the ceremony was performed, and after 
some fruitless endeavours to persuade the 
begum (who was present in a covered palan- 
quin) of the utter hopelessness of the attempt 
in which she had engaged, he succeeded, by 
tlio aid of one of her servants, in escaping, 
•together with his attendants. Captain Baton 
had previously been released from dunance 
by a small party of the British force de- 
tached for the purpose. The five advanced 
-companies soon arrived, and were followed, 
after a short interval, by the remainder of the 
British force, with some guns. Communica- 
••, tions between the parties now took place. 
jTliey ended with .an intimation from the 
resident, that if, within a quarter of an hour, 
-the begum did not surrender, and repair to 
the place where he was standing with the guns, 
an attack would be commenced. The time 
expired, .and the begum did not .avail herself 
of the opportunity oficred for averting mis- 
chief. A fire of grape was then opened, and 
a party of British troops proceeded, by various 
w.ays, to effect an entrance into the building 
in which the mock king, with the begum and 
her followers, were acting their respective 
parts in tbe pageant of the court. The in- 
surgents were soon dislodged, and the begum, 
with the unliappy boy who had afforded the 
pretence for the disturbance, were made pri- 
soners. Between thirty and forty of tbe 
begum’s followei-s wore known to be killed or 
wounded during the ass.ault, and the number 
of wounded w.as probably gre.ater, since some 
in this situation may be supposed to have 
escaped. A few of the British sepoys suf- 
fered, but the resident had the satisfaction of 
finding that the new sovereign .and his family 
were safe. Ko time was lost in giving to his 
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title all the strength that it could derive from 
the display of his possession of the musnud (a 
point of great importance in Eastern states), 
and as soon as tbe hall could be cleared of the 
painful evidence of the recent affray afforded 
by the bodies of the slain, Nusseer-ood- 
Dowlah was solemnly placed on the throne 
which the pretender had scarcely quitted. 

The outbre.ak, thus termin.ate^ seems to 
have been, from the commencement to its 
conclusion, singularly ill-judged and hopeless. 
With a b.and of followers not considerable in 
point of number, and who, it appears, might 
be regarded rather as an armed mob than a 
regular force, the Begum ventured to oppose 
the British government, whose force though 
numerically weak at the time, was capable of 
being increased, within a very short period, to 
a degree of strength which would render 
successful resistance impossible.o When in 
possession of the palace, the insurgents seem 
to have had no settled plan of action. They 
placed their puppet on the throne, and appear 
to have been content. The king was in their 
power, but they neither attempted to remove 
him beyond the reach of British aid, nor, what 
was perhaps more to be expected, did th^ 
seek to get rid of his claim by the s.acrifice of 
his life. Tliis, perb.aps, was owing to fear 
rather than to any better feeling ; for though 
they abstained from any attempt on tho lives 
of the king and his attendants, they treated 
them with insult, and vented their hatred in 
swaggering, threatening Inngu.ago and actions. 
It is to be lamented that tbe British force was 
not at the first sufficiently strong to have over- 
awed the insurgents, and deterred them from 
even entertaining a thought of resistance ; but 
it appears that the whole British force in the 
city amounted to only two companies and a 
half, one comp.any being employed as the 
treasury-guard, half a company as the gaol- 
guard, and the remaining comp.any as the 
bononary guard of the resident. From the 
two former duties few men could of course be 
spared, and those that could be taken were 
required at other points where plunder was 
to be apprehended. It seems extraordinary 
indeed, after allowing for all these circum- 
stances, that the begum’s pai'ty should so 
readily have gained .admission to the palace ; 
but it is to be remarked, that the defence of 
tbe palace w.as in native hands, and it is pro- 
bable that it was not merely want of courage, 
nor want of vigilance, nor want of military 
skill that led to the result. The following 
passage from a paper drawn up by the second 
assistant to tho resident may elucidate the 
matter — " The smallness of tho guard at 
that outer gate, there being no force placed on 
the outside of it, as the minister positively 
declares had been ordered by him, and as was 
actually done at several of tho others which 
were passed by Lieutenant Shake8pe.ar on his 
road to the Nawaub Nussoer-ood-Dowl.ab ; 
the Bupincncss of many of the palace guards 
and servants ; the perversion of orders sent by 
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the minister on difierent occasions ; his deck* time, be related ; hut, to avoid nccdlc&ily 
ration since, that there were many traitors in breaking the continuity of the narrative when 
the palace — all tend strongly to induce the begun, it is postponed for the purpose of 
suspicion that the gate was left purposely directing attention to certain proceedings af- 
unguarded to the attack of the Fadshah Be- fecting the throne of Sattara, wliich strikingly 
gum’s troops. The latter, however, having illustrate the remarks called forth by the idle 
once actually entered within the palace walls, and ridiculous claim of Akbul-ood-BowIah to 
could from no position have been so happily the throne of Oude. 

expelled, with less loss to our own troops and It will be recollected, that the rajah of Sat- 
more disgrace to themselves, than from the tara was the nominal head of the great AInh- 
Burra-durree, the scene both of their short- ratta confederacy, but that, for a long period 
lived triumph and of their prompt and well- before that confederacy was broken, all power 
deserved punishment.” had p.assed from bis bands into those of his 

The residence of the begum and the pre- usurping officers. When the marquis of H.ast- 
tender to the throne, in Oude, being found ings overthrew the pcishwa, and held at his 
likely to endanger the continuance of the own disposal the forfeited territories of that 
public peace there, they were removed into chief, he, with an unwise liberality, drew the 
the Company’s territories ; and this step put rajah of Sattara from the situation of a cap- 
nn end to all attempts to assail the authority tivc, and restored to him much of the dignity 
of the ruling prince by force. His title, how- and some of the power which ho claimed to 
ever, was impugned by Yeraeen-ood-Dowlah, possess, but had never before obtained or ex- 
the eldest son of Shums-ood-Dowlah. The ercised. Credulous, indeed, must he bo who 
person last named Wiis the second son of relies on the gratitude of native princes. The 
Sa.'idut AU, and the elder brother of Nusscer- marquis of Hastings professed so to rely, and, 
ood-Dowlah, the prince whom the British go- pcrh.aps, ho was sincere. In the c.’iso of tho 
vernment had recently placed on tho musnnd rajah of S.attara tho result was that which 
of Oude. Had Shums-ood-Dowlah survived has so frequently occurred, and which might 
his nephew, tho deceased king, he would un- reasonfibly bo looked for. The rajah, at length, 
doubtcdly h<ave been entitled to succeed to became suspected — inquiiy took place ; it was 
tho throne ; but, dying before him, he could ascertained that, in contravention of the treaty 
convey no right to hie children ; tho M.aho- to which ho owed bis power, ho was habitu- 
metan law, as already expkined, not admit- ally cari^'ing on correspondence with various 
ting the doctrine of representation. Of this, parties, some of whom were enemies of tho 
no one, having oven a slight acquaintance British government — that ho was fomenting 
with tho subject, is ignorant ; yet Yemeen-ood- hostilities ng.ainst that government — .and, fur- 
Dowlali set up a claim upon grounds which, thcr, it w.as alleged, and to the satisfaction of 
though recognized ns valid by the law of Eng- m.any proved, that be h.ad attempted to seduce 
land and many other countries, are rejected some native officers of that government from 
by the interpreters of the code of Mahomet, their allegiance. It was proved that he had. 
It is but just, however, to sbito th.at, on an for a long course of yc.ar3, Kvrried on a corre- 
intiraation that his claim was inadmissible, he spondence with the Portuguese authorities at 
acquiesced at once in tho decision, and m.adc Goa, the object of which w.as to cng.agc them 
no attempt to push his pretensions further, in an alliance .against tho British government. 
A new chiimant thereupon arose in tho person Portugal w.as to furnish an army to recover 
of one named Akbul-ood-Dowlah, alleged to for the rajah the Mahratbi territorities, of 
bo tho second surviving son of Shums-ood- which the confederacy had been disposscs''ed 
Dowlah, but c.alling himself the eldest. This by the English ; and when tho task w.as com- 
personage, under European advice, proceeded pleted, they were to rcccivo a due reward in 
to England, .and there .addressed the Court of ' money or territory, or both. It is obvious 
Directors of tho E.ast-India Company. 'Tlie ' that these designs were too wild, ridiculous, 
folly of undertaking a long voyage to assort a and uxtrav.agant, to bo entertained by tho 
claim known to bo absolutely and undoubtedly I roost ill-informed Europe.an ; but they were 
b.ad, and with a certainty of its being rejected, i not beyond the belief of an Oriental prince, 
need not bo dwelt upon. AVhat profit the , who indulged in follies which entitled him to be 
advisers of tho cl.aim.ant derived from tho ex-, ranked among the wcakc-t of his imbccileorder. 
pedition c.annot be known ; but they were fully ( With Appa Sahib, the infiainous cx-mjah of 
aware that none would accrue to tho person ' Nagpore, the rajah of Sattara appears for seve- 
on whose behalf they afrccted to .act. Such ! ral years to have c.arricd on atre.acherousin- 
occurrences are not, indeed, uncommon in the' tcrcourse. ’The fact of his tampering with 
history of British India; and they will pro- j soldiers in tho Briti'-h service w-ems h.ardly 
bably never cc.a'e altogether until native 'more doubtful. Certain n.ative officers in the 
powers shall acquire sufficient ncqn.aint.ancc • Company’s service profe‘'=ed to have rccf ived, 
with the principles of British policy to prevent ' front a Brahmin, comraunicntioris indicative of 
their becoming the dupes of unprincipled ad- ! a powerfully bovtilc feeling tow.atds the P.ritlsh 
a’cntureri!. [government. Th(.so c'lmmnuications Ining 

The origin of a very eventful series of ope- ! repeated, the oificir? r.-ported theta to their 
rations, should now, according to the order of ruperiots, nr.d were instructed by them as to 
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the course they -were to pursue. They were by which wrongs between independent states 
subsequently admitted to the presence of the are avenged — commencing hostilites, takin<T 
dewan, and, ultimately, it was said, to that of possession of the rajah’s territory, and acting 
ttic rajah himself, whose language, at the as circumstances might justify under the right 
interview, was similar to that which had pre- of conquest ; thirdly, by bringing the rajah to 
viously^ been held by the dewan and the a sense of his errors by remonstrance, and then 
Brahmin. It c<annot he denied that upon the giving him amnesty for the past, in the hope 
face of it much of the above statement is that his future conduct might be more worthy 
improbable, bat though the opportunity was of bis station and his relation to the British 
afforded him, the rajah w.as unable to shake it ; government. To the adoption of the first 
and the improbability is greatly lessened on course several objections existed. There was 
recollecting the weak and wild character of no ordinary tribunal to which the rajah could 
the prince against whom the charge was made, be made amenable, and a special one must have 
Further, the difiBculties of disbelief appear to been created for the purpose. Against such a 
be greater even than those of belief. P;trt tribunal, however, constituted, clamonr would 
of what was stated was certainly true; and be loud. Further, the competency of such a 
though it has been alleged that the scheme tribunal mighthavc been plausibly questioned, 
was intended to advance the interests of the By assuming the power of subjecting the rajah 
brother of the rajah, at his expense, no reason- to a leg.al trial, the British government would 
able hope of promoting such an end by such have placed him in the situation of a subject, 
means could at the time hare been enter- whereas he had always been treated as a 
tained; indeed, the possibility of connecting sovereign. 

them would almost have been inconceiv.able. If a hostile course were inevitable, the 
and this view of the matter is more incredible governor decLared that he should much prefer 
than that which implicates the rajah. But the second course — that of proceeding against 
whether he were guilty or innocent of the last the rajah as a prince bound by treaty, but 
charge, he had unquestionably deprived him- who, having violated the conditions of the 
self of .all claim to plead against the English engagement, w.os at the mercy of the other 
government the obb'gations of the treaty under party thereto, which party was .at liberty to 
which he had exchanged the condition of a titled enforce its lights by war or otherwise. But 
slave for the exercise of actual sovereignty; thenece-ssityforextrememeasures, he thought, 
for the conditions of that treaty he had noto- did not exist. The rajah, he remarked, could 
riously broken. Still, there was a disposition not be regarded as a very formidable foe to tiio 
to view his case with favour, and he might British empire, and those with whom ho bad 
have preserved that power which he had been connected were ns little formidablo ns 
abused, if ho had not unhappily followed the himself. Fo results, it was observed, hnvo 
example of other weak and infatuated Indian followed, " except the transfer of raoney_ to 
princes. He distrusted the BrilLsh govern- agents and adventurers" — those standing 
ment, hut ho gave credit to tho professions of curses to Indian princes. The_ rajah had, 
certain European advi.scrs ; to them ho com- indeed, as was stated in the minute, mani- 
inittcd himself and his interests, and it will bo feslcd great weakness and no incnnsidcrablc 
seen with what Bucce.=s. There was tho best portion of ingratitude ; but it was added, “ we 
di.eposition to treat him with kindness and in- have nothing to fear, and we c.an afford to act 
dulgence. At the time when it became ncces- with generosity.” Under the influence of 
laty to dispose of the r-ajab’s case, a now these view.s. Sir .Tatnes Carnac gave a decided 
governor arrived at Bombay. He was a man preference to tho mildest of tho three courses 
who in former years, when employed as a ser- of proceeding, and ho suggested cither that 
vant of the Company in diplomatic duties, the resident should make a fining repre-'eriba- 
had cstabli-.hed for himself the character of tion to the r.ajab, or that this duty should ho 
being eminently the friend of native prince.s discharged by the governor in person, tho 
and of the native community. No man ever latter course being, in his judgment, more 
enjoyed greater jiopularity in India than Sir .advisable. Tliis l«ing done, and the admo- 
Jaincs Carnac, who had now returued to fake nition duly received and responded to by the 
tho chief place in the govemment of Bombay, rajah, it was intended that he should be frankly 
He arrived there on the COth of Slay, and on forgiven. 

the 10th of June he recorded a minute ex- On the following d.ay the governor recorued 
prcsjve of his opinion on tho case of the rajah another minute, descriptive of the mode in 
of S,att.ara. This paper commenced -with an which the intentions of the government 
avowal that the ciimin-ality of the rajah had towards the rajah of f»lUra should he carrifd 
been clearly proved ; and the governor then into cfiect. The spirit in which it was pro- 
jiroccodcd to inquire how, under the circom- posed to deal v.dth the offending rajah moy M 
stances, the offender should be de.alt with, understood from the following passage, wbicli 
Tlirec modes of treating the case were pointed ocenrsuear tho eommencement of the minute • 
out ; firs't, by subjecting llie rajah to a formal — " It will be inconsistent with our prope’fta 
tri.-'l, and after inquiry made and sentence amnesty for the past, to m.akc any_ de.man'l 

j--a'-’'cd, viriting him with appropriate punish- which canjustly be regarded as a punidinieal ; 

meat ; secondly, by proceeding in the mode and under this impression I at once abandon 
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the measure which appears to have heen 
thought of by the government of the late Sir 
Robert Grant, of requiring the rajah to main- 
Lain a contingent of horse for the service of 
the Dritish government. Our demands should 
bo limited ns much as possible, and should be 
confined only to those which will again pl.acc 
the raj.ah in the precise situation intended by 
the treat3’’ of September, 1819, and will insure 
the most efficient protection to all persons 
who have become obnosious to him in conse- 
quence of the part they have taken in recent 
proceedings.” The views of Sir James Caniac 
were adopted by the other members of the 
Bombay government (though, as to the im- 
portant question of how the rajah should be 
treated, opposed to their ownl ; and the 
governor-general in council haaing sanctioned 
thegnantof nmnestj'to the mj.ah, the proposed 
conditions of the grant, and the visit of the 
governor of Bombay to S.att.ara, Sir James 
Garnac set out with a sanguine hope of rescuing 
the rajah from the d,angerou3 position in 
which he had been placed by* the evil counsels 
of designing men, and of restoring friendly 
relations between him and the British govern- 
ment. He .arrived at Satlara on the 22nd of 
August, and on the 23rd had his first inter- 
view with the raj.ah. He explained in firm 
but conciliatory langu.age the position in which 
the rajah stood, and the intentions of the 
British government towards him; and among 
much admirable advice, not the least valuable 
portion was that referred to in the following 
pass.age of the report made bj’ Sir J.ames 
C.arnac to his council on the subject of this 
interview : — “ I recalled to his recollection 
the vrarning long ago given to him by bis 
friend, Mr. Elphinstonc, against placing his 
trust and confidence in vakeels and low and 
intrigiring agents, and oamestlj* urged him to 
discard from his councils the numerous. agencies 
he had est-ablished." The conditions of the 
intended .amnesty had been embodied in a 
memorandum drawn up in the Mahratta 
language for the information of the rajah, and 
this vvas placed in his hands. This paper, 
after referring to the infractions of the exist- 
ing treaty bj’ the raj.ah dccl.arcd the readiness 
of the British government entirely to overlook 
them on the conditions which follow — that the 
rajah should now bind himself strictlj’ and in 
good faith to act up to the articles of the 
treaty of 1819 ; that ho should agree to 
certain specified .arrangements .affecting the 
interests of his brother; that he should di«miss 
from his councils and exclude from his terri- 
tories an offensive and dangerous minister, 
who was named ; .and confirm a gnaranlce of 
safely given by the British government to 
cert.a'in parties, Tiicse wore the whole of the 
conditions demanded from the rajah — and 
these ho rejected. No sacrifice wa« rvquiretl 
— no penally ii'.fiicled ; hut the njah, with a 

J tcrvcrscncss rarely ccjualled, «purr.fd the 
riendship which was tcndcretl him on terras 
neither burdensome nor dithoaourablc. He 


demanded in what particulars be bad viol.atcd 
tbc trc.aty of 1819, and on the three points 
being skated — the intrignes with the Por- 
tuguese government at Goa, tbc bolding 
trcacbcrous intercourse with the ex-rajab of 
Xagpore, and the tampering with the troops 
of the British government — he made no re- 
mark on either the first or third, thns tacitly 
admitting bis guilt on those points. On the 
second, be took a course which would have 
been very proper in .an .advocate defending a 
client on legal and technical grounds, but 
which w.as scarcely consistent with a con- 
sciousness of innocence when adopted by a 
princip.al in a conference not partaking in .any 
way of the n.ature of a legal inquiry. Some 
intercepted letters from tlie ex-rajab of N.ag- 
pore to him being adverted to, ho did not 
deny b.aving been eng.aged in correspondence 
with that person, bat dwelt upon tbo fact of 
no answers from him being prodnccablc. A 
second interview took place, bnt with no 
better resnlt. 

The rajah, after a short interval, signified a 
desire again to visit the governor of Bomb.ay ; 
a third interview was granted, and it w.as the 
last. The obstinacy' of the misgrrided prince 
led him still to resist tbc terms offered him, 
.although the main condition insisted on was 
onl}’ a promise of adherence to the treaty bj' 
which he w.as previously bound — tbo remain- 
ing articles being of comparatively trivi.al 
import. It w.as, however, in all iirobabilitj*, 
that first article, though it enforced no new 
obligation, that constituted the chief obstacle 
to .an amicable conclusion of the dispute, for 
he observed —not to the governor, but to tlio 
resident — that bj* .assenting to it, ho should bo 
reduced to the condition of a mamlutdav 
fanner, or man.agcr of a district. The governor 
saw him no more after the interview which 
has been last noticed, but the resident. Colonel 
Ovans, waited on him to receive his final 
decision. That decision was confirmatory of 
liis previous resolution, and tlie nccc-sar^* 
result w.as, that the rajah descended from the 
throne, and took up his residence within tlie 
British dominions ; his brother being elevated 
to the place which be had quitted. 

llic rajah was the victim of interested para- 
sites, .some of whom seduced him info acts 
indicative of hostile feelings to his Briti-h 
protectors, while others enconrawl him to 
p’rsevere in repelling the hand of forgiveness 
stretched out to save liini, lij* making I'ro- 
fessions, which tiiey knew to lie false, of 
power to enable him" to def^* the loc.al goseni- 
ir.ent, and iiy holding out expr-ctatior.s of 
succi-ss in such a cour>e, which tiiey knew l-> 
be fallacious. Of the amount of t!iO ni'miy 
cxpcndul in enriching thc' j p- r5'>n'; r.o pre- 
cise arc, unit can be given, hut it must have 
been vciy l-argc. Ti:e r.umh?r of h:« ag- nts 
was altno'l inercdil’e, lie had EurojH-an 
agents and native agents — axi-’.-ts at IV-mbay 
— atienlsat Calcutta — ag..:it' in Enuiand ; tv.-.j 
tnlsrious Laving been dv-patcLtd 
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Tlio local press ■was freely omployctl to revile 
the govcrnitionl and support tho rajali, and 
Englishmen did not hcsitalu to take the tin* 
happy prince’s money in payment for exertions 
directed against tho interests of their own 
country, and the safety of itslndian dominions, 

'J'ho cause of tho rajah was taken up in 
England with much w.'irmth, and without 
doubt from diflerent motives — mnlivcs vaiying 
from those of tho highest and most honouratdo 
character to those of tho meanest and most 
despicable origin. But when tho resources of 
argumentation were exhausted, it could not 
bo shown that tho rajah had not violated the 
treaty by which ho hold his throne. The only 
question that could with fairness bo raised 
was, whether or not ho should bo forgiven. 
Upon this point, however, tho adrocates 
on both sides might have suspended discus* 
sion, for tho rajah obstinately refused to lus 
forgiven. 

AVe pass from tho fortunes of a potty prince 
— tho feeblo representative of a robber dy- 
nasty, which rose from obscurity to grandeur, 
and then declined into insignificanco with 
motooric rapidity — to events of greater dignity 
.and greater interest ; events important in them- 
selves and in their widely extended relations. 
To render tho narrative intelligible, some 
reference to treaties and negotiations of earlier 
date will bo requisito. 

Tho safety of British India on tho westward 
had frequently been an object of great anxiety 
to its rulers. The countries intervening be- 
tween Persia and the Indus were inhabited by 
a rude and barbarous but withal a w.arliko po- 
puhation, well calculated by their predatory 

^its, their poverty, and their recklessness, to 
*1., the alarm of a companatively opulent 

'ghbour. India had more than once fult the 
-vils of their visitations, and tho Affgh.aus 
were remembered as men whose tnade was 
w.ar, and whoso constant divisions formed tho 
only effectual check on their ambition and 
militiiry taste. Some years before the termi- 
nation of the eighteenth century, an Affghan 
chief named Zemaun Shah had begun to 
threiaten the British frontier, and those threats 
were periodically repeated and withdrawn as 
circumstances dictated. The attention of the 
Marquis Wellesley was directed to this source 
of danger at an early period of the administav 
tion of that distinguished nobleman ; and an 
attempt to invade India, -which might have 
occasioned much both of trouble and expense, 
if nothing more, w.as foiled by exciting the 
alarm of Zemaun Shah for the safety of his 
own dominions. At this time danger to Bri- 
tish India was apprehended from the machina- 
tions of the French ; and to avert evil from 
either qu.arter, it was deemed desiaable to 
draw Persia into a close alliance with the 
British government. This was effected. In 
1801 a treaty was negotiated by Sir John 
Malcolm, by which the Persian Shah engaged 
to exclude the Freiich from settling in au 3 ' 
part of his dominions, and to hold the Affghans 


in check in Ihn event of their attempting t» 
invndo India, 

Tiio latter cause fur apprehension was soon 
removed, Zetnnun Hiiah was dc|i().<icd, and, 
according to Asiatic custom, blinded, in the 
year in which the treaty with I’crsia was con- 
cluded, Zemaun Shah having treated in the 
same nmiincr his elder brother, Ifoemayon, 
whose thnme he had usurped. 'Hie conqueror 
of Zemaun Slmh, and author of his sufferings, 
wan nuothur brother, named Mahmoot], who 
speedily fitnnd himself engaged in a contest 
for the throne with a fourth brother, named 
Shoojah-oul-Moolk, who finatty trinm]dicd ; 
but, with unusual clemency, abstained from 
inflicting on tho man whom he had vanquished 
tho penally of blindness. Tlio country, how- 
ever, continued torn by factions and divisions, 
and Shnnjah-ool-hToolk tottered on his tlironc 
from the moment that ho ascended it. 

AVliilo Affghanislan was thus ceasing to bo 
formidable, Persia was relaxing in her lidelity, 
and. Anally, oven tho affuutatiuii of good faith 
was abandoned. The I’crsian sovereign, in 
ISOS, sent a mission to Napoleon, then in tho 
zenith of his power, and with nil Europe, 
England excepted, prostrate at his feet. Two 
years aflerwanls a French mission arrived in 
Persia, with tho avowed object of cBtabli.shing 
such relations witii that country ns might aid 
tho views which Napoleon had long cherished, 
of striking a blow at tho British power in 
India, and it was received with extraordinary 
marks of favour and distinction. Lord hlinto, 
a watchful and excellent guardian of tho great 
interests committed to his charge, thereupon 
prepared to counteract the designs of the 
French Emperor. Tiio alliance of Persia had 
previously been sought to check Affghanist.an, 
and oppose a b.arrier to France. A similar 
connection ■with Affghanislan was now medi- 
tated in oi-dcr to oppose tho combined efforts 
of Franco and Persia. Prudent in bis policy. 
Lord Minto was also happy in tho choice of an 
instrument fur carrying it into effect. It was 
resolved to despatch a mission to C.tbnol, and 
the charge of it was intrusted to the Honour- 
able Mountstuart Elphinstono, then a very 
young roan, but since eminently distinguished 
by many important services. Mr. Elphin- 
stone was cordially received, and concluded a 
treaty with Sboojah-ool-Moolk, by ■which that 
prince bound himself to resist any attempte 
which might be made by the French and 
Persians to advance through his territories 
upon India. 

AVhile preparation was thus made to -van- 
quish the enemy in Affghanislan, should they 
approach, measures to bre.ak the confederacy 
were not neglected. Endeavours were made, 
both from India and from home, to counteract 
the baleful influence which tho French nad 
acquired in Pereia, and to detach that counwy 
from its inauspicious connection -England 
bitter and irreconcilable foe. Sir John JVla- 
colm arrived atBushire, commissioned by 
governor-general of India, almost sim 
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J.f.rii !>i in n I !■,!«’ .! I.t.tiiissy «j|ji 

(it'.ii '*'« ifiiiii jiju.nl-* nf t'i'Ii Knrw 

i-.Mi n.Mitink tntriS.-.iiiiii}.’ n «!rf.’>rj| nf ijn.nliiij; 

i.'ii.n, i-r ininity willi ISiilnin, 

v.<-rv l<» Jk- jMUMit!!"'! t'l I'lrii.i; nin! if 
Miy I'ufYtJifnJI Jmnrr UTi; M im'.'.Jc 

Ji.'iin hy v,:iy of KI)''!vi>.ih, 'fV\t:ir)'<,nii, 1U>- 
or othrr roul' tlii* Kiiif; «>f 
J'lr'’'-' <<» till* <-vlt-nl Ilf liH imv.’fr, to 

I itC.f.'i* til" J.tiiSs'n niiil (jiivi niiiri of tlio'i* 
t-iTjmri'*s tit o|'jio>i> nil'll iiiva’iori, "cilliiT liy 
the fi-.tr of lii" nniiic'" or Iiy roiiciliatory iiuw 
furi's.” Tin* Kiii;r of IViUin wn< wot 

to i(itorf*'ri* in ili«iiiit»"i I«*t«<-i*ii tin* 
iioMi*!*, nml cliiffi of IVnsi.i ; nml it wn« 
furtln-r coiniiinrsitrly proviileil that, "if oiio 
of the* coiitc'iuliii;; jiarlie-i (•houhl over offer n 
province of l’<*r»-m, ivith a view of ohtainini; 
HJ'■l^^ta^^ee, the KiikIMi I'ovcrniiicnl rhnll not 
n{;rct* to Mich a projiofal, nor, hy adoptin'; it, 
tiiCHiFclvcs of Mich part of Persia." It 
was laid down that the titirpoFO of the treaty 
was Mrictly defenbivt* — that it wan concluded 
only for tlio purpose of rejiclling aggrciwioii — 


tl;r Jiiiiuii o.ivi-rnniriit, the cxitensn to lie 
ihfrsyri hy ilj.nt ftnvrrnment — llic extent of 
Iftaiice, ni'ih* ot afTirdiii" it, ami manner of 
payi!:"n!, to he nrTan;;eil when the occasion 
niiidit at In*, py the other .article, the Pritish 
wt-rc restiaiiieil from interferin,!; in the case of 
war hrtwcvn the Afr„*han« and Persmna, ex* 
ci-pt their ini'di.ation should ho iiolicitcd hy 
ln>th part:.-'!, I'urihrr, it was elipnlated that, 
if any •‘Pi-n-ian i-uhjcct of distinction, ahon** 
in;; si;;ns of hostility and reliclliou, should 
Lal:«i riTiitJc ill the Ilritisli dominions, the 
I'hiKlibli f;iivi*rtitii('nt, on receiving an intima- 
tion from that of Persia, should (in the nervous 
langiiagii of the treaty) “ turn him out" of the 
routitiy, and if he sliniiM refuse (o leave it. 
arrest and send him to Persia. If, previously 
to till] arrival of tho fugitive, the Pritisu 
govorniiient should he aware of the wish of the 
JVrsian authorities iliat the stranger should 
not he received, his entrance was to be pro* 
liihited, and if the prohibition were disro- 
gnrdcd, tho penally denounced against disobe- 
dience in the former c.aso was to bo incurred. 

2 M 
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The oblignlions of this nrticlc wcro declared to I 
bo reciprocal. In the Inst place came an 
article providing that the Ilritisli government 
should assist Persia with ships and troops in 
the Gulf, if required, and if convenient and 
practicable; the expenses of such ships and 
troops being defrayed by Persia, and the ships 
being restricted to certain ports, to bo spcci* 
fled, for tlieir nnchomgo. Such was the treaty 
which, after five years of ncgotintieii, was 
concluded. It romained in force, without 
alteration, till 1828, when the court of Persia 
found itself in tho condition not uncommon 
with Oriont.’il stales, pressed by dcm.ands 
which it knew not how to meet, and ready to 
s.'icriiico prospective advantage for present 
relief. Persia had been engaged in a dis.'is- 
trous war with Pussia, and had been amerced 
by tho latter power in a heavy fine. The 
British government bad felt inconvenience 
from the article of the treaty by which they 
were bound to afford military or pccuniaiy aid 
to Perijia when engaged in war, and this 
appCiirod a fitting opportunity to get rid of it. 
An overture for tliat purpose vna made, and 
the Persian prince, in consideration of receiv- 
ing a sum of money to aid in discharging tho 
chaim of Bussia, reluctantly consented to 
annul tho fourth article of tho treaty under 
which tho obligation of tho British gorem* 
ment arose, ns well ns tho preceding article 
which related to the boundaries of Russia and 
Persia, and gave Great Britain a voice in 
detennining them. 

A few years more rolled on, during which 
Persia became gradually weaker, aud Russia 
gained a proportionate increase of strength. 
Indeed, the rise and extension of the Russian 
empire are among the most remarkable facts 
of modem times, or even of any time. The 
foundations of that empire were laid by 
Peter the Gre.at as late .is the conclusion of 
the seventeenth century. Before this time 
' - ■ y was a petty princedom, obscure as it 

uS biirbarouB, and not recognized as a mem- 
■fthe community of civilized and Christian 
states in the west. Since that period, tho 
course of the Muscovite power has been, with 
occasional interruptions, a e,areer of aggression 
and conquest. The Czar Peter w-is a man of 
extraordinary energy, and as nnscrupulons 
as he was energetic. In every direction be 
sought the means of extending his territory, 
weiuth, and power. Of his wars with Sweden 
and Turkey it is foreign to the purpose of this 
work to speak ; but bis designs upon Persia 
and eventually upon the trade of India — for 
beyond the possession of its trade even the 
sanguine mind of the czar could at that period 
hardly have speculated — require some notice. 
Peter sent an embas^ to Persia, and secured 
a monopoly of the export of silk from that 
country. The Persian dominions were then 
fallen- into ruin under an imbecile ruler, and 
Peter thought the opportunity favourable for 
obtaining territorial as well as commerci.al 
advantages. Under the pretence of assisting 
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the sltah against some rebel subjects, he en- 
tered tho country, seized some of its most 
desirable districts, and retained possession in 
anile of the attempts of tho I’erai.ms to regain 
thorn. Having nchici'cd this mc.isuru of suc- 
cess, hoyctumod in triumph to Moscow. Tho 
sultan of Persia w.-is now a prisoner in tho 
hands of the Afighans. Peter undertook to 
relieve him, and, in consideration of this ser- 
vice, obtained a formal cession of the provinces 
which ho had conquered, as well as of several 
others, Tho treaty was not ratified by the 
sovereign of I’crsia ; but Peter, notwithstand- 
ing, held it good ro far ns it gitve him a title 
to keep possession of the provinces thereby 
ceded to iiim, though ho entirely passed over 
that portion of the tre.aty which imposcsl on 
him, ns the consideration fur what he gained, 
the duty of rescuing tho sh.ah from the hands 
of his enemies. Tlio situation of Persia was 
now wretched in the extreme, lire Afighans 
wcro in possession of one portion, the Rus- 
sians of another, and the Turks of n third, 
when Peter dicil. But this event brought no 
change to tho fortunes of the unhappy conn- 
try, for after his death the Russian and 
Turkish governments proceeded coolly to 
settle the boundaries of their own dominions, 
as well as thoso of tho Persian monarcli, 
without calling tho Last-named power to .any 
part in the discussion or decision of the 
matter. 

Tho next step taken by Russia was remark- 
able. Tho rulers of. that country bad been 
unnblo to establish their authority in certain 
provinces avhich they claimed under the treaty 
which tho shah had disavowed. They now 
transferred their right to those provinces, 
such ns it was, to the head of tho Afirgh<an 
invaders whom tho Russians were bound to 
expel, and ns tho condition of the territorial 
cession made to them, and in consideration of 
tho sacrifice, if it can be so called, they ob- 
tained tho concurrence of the Afigh.ans in 
their retention of the remainder. But the 
designs of Russia soon afterwards received a 
considerable check. Xadir Shah arose, ex- 
pelled tbe Affghans from Persia, and bec.amo 
its mon.arch. Ho claimed the whole of the 
ancient possessions of Persia, and Russi.a, not 
deeming it prudent to contest his claim, 
quietly ab.andoned all territory south of the 
Caucasus. But a dominion which rests on 
the personal ebaracter of the sovereign is 
necessarily nnstable, and tbe de.ath of Nadir' 
Sbah opened again the field for tho exercise of 
Russian ambition. Rival princes of Georgi.a, 
an old dependency of Persia, sought the 
.assistance of Russia, and though none w<as 
afforded, a series of proceedings of singularly 
insidious character followed, which ultimately 
led to the absorption of that province into 
the leviathan empire. The success of Russia 
against Turkey enabled her to eommand the 
Caspian Sea; this afforded additional means 
for fulfilling the designs long entertsuned 
against Persia ; and. those who b<ave learned 
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conflict could not foil to come sooner or later, i »'•* ‘■.' ’{'""i*!.""”* ,*’*r “'5 

but it was prccinitaled by the conduct of a cfloct that inigbt be expected, and no more, 
rebellions v.‘ssal of the Persian king, who From this lime an uneasy state of frrling coti- 
held tho government of Erivan. Tlio shah tinned to exi«l between Ru«.ia nnd 1 cma, 
advancing with 
to obedience, t‘ 

Russian force, .....w.* j.. j — — - . ^ .j- 

him. At this time, it is to bo observed, cha«o peace by the s.actifice of fni liter port:cn.i 
iRussiti and Persia were at peace j but tins of territory to a lla\injj patnrd 

circumstance formed no impediment to the thus much by war, tbc lliK'ian government, 
grant of the required assistance, seeing that it according to its accustomed mode, Tf.'ortrd to 
was attended by tho prospect of aggrandise- tbc use of Ibo mote invidious and not less 
ment, the rcbeUiaving promised to deliver up to cflicicnl modes of aggrandisement affmltd hy 
the Russians tho fortress which he commanded, the arts of intrigue. Having laid down her 
Before arriving at Erivan, tlie Russian army arms for a re.a'nn, cvciy cilnrl was m.ade to 



met and defeated that of the shah ; but on 
reaching the pbacc, tho surrender of which 
was lo^cd to as the fruit of their victory, 
it was found th.at from some cause llio rebel 
governor bad altered bis mind. He refused 
to admit tho friends whose visit he had 
solicited, and they, being unable to maintain 
the siege, were compelled to retire. Tliis was 
in 1804, and the war thus commenced by 
the Russtans without any provoe.ation but the 
Inst of conquest, continued to bo carried on in 
a dcsnItoiT manner ond.with variable success 
11111814. it w.as during its continuance that the 


establish the influence of Rusua within Pcrsi.a 
and beyond it, and her counrcls were not less 
fatal than her sword. 

Tliese counsels l>ce.ame an object of nl.arm 
to Great Britain, and most justly. At the 
time under notice, the Perstan government 
was allogelher in the hands of that o! Ru’sta, 
and the intrigues of llie latter to extend ita 
influence beyond Persia, in tho direction of 
India, were notorious. Some brief explana- 
tion of tho circumstancc.s of the intervening 
country will hero Iw ncccsr.aty. 

Mention has been m.ade of a prince n.amed 


diplomatic contest for tbc friendship of Persia Shoojali-ool-Moolk an having succcrtlcd, in 
took place between the English and French, and opposition to liis brother, Mahmood, in cr,- 
ended in tho triumph of tho latter. Tlio course tablinhing himrclf on tho throne of Aflghan- 
of Enropcan politics soon afterwards brought istan, and who nilc<l, or professed to rule, that 
Great Britain into close alliance with Russta, country when it wan visited by the British 
and on ibis ground, .as well n-s, it may bo pro- mission under Mr. Elphinstonc. Pliorlly after 
Burned, from a desire to prevent the addition tiro denariuro of tbat mirsion, Rhoojali avaa 
to tbo Russian ctnpiro of tho whole dominions compelled to yield to the heller fortune of 
of Persia, tho Britisli ambassador in tho latter Mahmood, who escaped from confliiement, 
country interposed his good ofliccs to esta- and as'orted his claim in arms. The dc- 
bllsb the Tclations of peace. It was indeed feated Slioojah fled to I^hnrc, where Runjcct 
. fact, that Great Britain Singh received liim cordially, plundered him 
sbonm be subsidizing an ally for tho purpose unscrupulously, and evinced a strong desire to 
of maintaining war with another ally of tho retain possession of ids person. Shoojali, 
country furnishing the subsidy. Bythotro.aly after a lime, escaped into tlie IVilijih doriii- 
uns brought about Perria snrrcndcred to sions, wliero ho was rcccivcil in a manner 
Russia a extent of tcrritoryi and cngnjijcd beconiiD^ the chnrnclorof the govcmincnt. 
to maintain no navy on the Caspian. Tho But Mahmood was not to enjoy without 
conduct of the negotiation was highly charac- molestation tho throne which ho had regained, 
terirtic of Russian policy. Tbc basis proposed or rather which had been regained for him. 
in the treaty was that known in diplomatic Ho m.ainly owed his success to a chief ‘named 
language as the “uti possidetis." This would Fnttch Khan, of whom, on account prohahlv 
have given to the Russians the right to a die- of tho services which ho bad rendered, Knm- 
tnct which, for special re.-isons, the Persian ram the son-of Mahmood, a man of dark and 
government woto iMst anxious to resene from cruel chiimctcr, became jealous. Tho vin- 
thmr grasp. The Persian plenipotcntiaty ac- dictivo prince recommended that Futteh 
TOTdingly declined to nec^t basis unless Khan should bo arrested and deprived of 
Tahsh were excepiod. Tlio Russian nego- sight. Mahmood, with tbo me.isuro of Sati- 
Ins instroctions did not tudo common to Oriental despots, coi^licd 
taAiT i'f'h or modify the basis ; butto with his son’s request. Tho chief w.as^sub- 

' infliction suggested, andsub^c. 

qualification, he promised to procure from his quently was murdered with circumstances of 

2 M 2 
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nlroelous criiolly. Fultoli Klinn left lichiml llie cnmfn'Tcinl trc.tty, tlio reiMriire ff n 
those who wore not slow to nvcngo his «h ath ; Jtussinii corisiiUr who Wfnih! from 

who probahiy, iiHlcctl, were glfwl of n pretext Ihenco pno-h hi« Tcsenrchti (ind eommnoira- 
for slinking off their nllcginitco tonn nngmtcfnl tion*, nvoweil nml r- cri-t, thrcmglioul Afliilifin- 
lonl. A revolution, ciroctcd hy tlio lirothiTii i«t.nn. Iiifleotl, in tlie prcmiit »‘.Ato of tho 
of the murdered minister, deprived ^Tnhinood relitioiis h-twi-i'fi IVrsin nnd ltii»»in, it cinnot 
of the larger portion of his doiiiiiiinnn, nnd he denied tint the pregrrKi «if the f-irmerin 
drove him to llorni, wlicro ho succeeded in Alfgh.iniitnn is tnnt.’ininnnt to the ndvMiM of 
mnintnining his nutliority over n limited ex- tho latter, nnd ought to rrcnvn rvery oppo- 
tent of territory. There ho died, leaving his silion from the I!nt!<ih government that th*! 
diminished power to his heir, Knniraiii, tho ohligations of |iuhtic faith wili permit; htit 
guiity author of the sufioriiiga nnd death of whilo tho llritiih government is free to asdst 
Fiillch Khan, and of the Buiiseqiionl ill-fortune lVr»ia in llie n'l-etlion of lier rovereignpre- 
whicli ntteiidcd the house and throne of Mail- tciiMons in Atrghanistari, (Jreat llritain i* 
mood. The duniinionii alienated hy the revo- precluded hy lii" ninth artlclr of tlie rxitting 
liuioii were divided among llie firothcm of tre.aty from interf<-fiog heiwren liie IVrsIar.i 
l''uttch Klian, one of whom, Dost Mahomed and llie Airgliaii*, rinie-t calleil up-'»« to do so 
Klinii, tlio most aide and aelivo among tliem, hy liotli parlie< ; and, tliercfore, aw long at tho 
reigned in Knhool, A jiart of tlio country treaty reinaini in fireo, tlii- llriti.'ii govern- 
was lield in a sort of common sovereignty hv nient iiiiist stilmilt to the nttproaeh of Ittw.Lan 
oilier brollicrs residing at Kntidalinr, Kliafi influence, tliniiigii the instnim'-ntaiity of 
Slioojali twice uiisuccossfiilly attciiipled to I’emian coiumeit'*, to tiic very frontier of our 
recover tlio liirono from wliich Mnlmiood had Indian empire." War liefiveen Persia and 
lioon expelled ; but Itiinjcet Singh Bticcee<ic«l Herat fidlowed, tinder tiie BU»ji:r--=t of Itiistla, 
in wresting Pesliawur from the grasp of the and the anxiety of tlie IJritl<h antliorilie-s 
rchcl chiefs, nnd annexing it to his own wan coo'ieqiiently incrca*td, I5u*'.ia. indeed, 
doininionB, afIi-eli->! to tlisclaim tlie share impnt--! to it in 

Tliis disnicmhcrmcnt was not llie only one origiimtliig the war, and copies r-f drspatchrn 
to bo npprclicndcd. PerBia, encouraged hy from tlie Itu'tian miiii<t*-r in retsia to his 
JIiiBsia, preferred certain claims, and prcparetl govcrniiiunt wore fntnidicil to di<cTf>lil the 
to mainUiin them, Tho nature and even tho report. I5nt dt-’-patclics are frnmeii with 
extent of tlioso claims were Bomowliat vague, various ohjccls. In tliis case circumstances 
They seem to have rested partly on jjirclcnsions siitilcienlly indicated wliat were the viev.-s of 
originating in tlio conquests of Kadir Shah, the 1‘us iian government. While its ministcni 
partly on the payment of tribute to Fcr.da on were maimrneturing sliow despatches to disarm 
certain occ-asioiiB hy Knmrnm, the ruler of tiio jc.alousy of England, tlicy were not only 
Herat, nnd partly on certain engagements inciting Persia to sv.ar with Herat, but nctnally 
entered into by that prince while the prince- engaging in tlio contest nnd niding its pro- 
royal of Persia had been employed in reducing iongntiun by advances of ninney. 

Khor.as.an to obedience. Upon these latter To counteract these eifurts became a matter 
grounds tho Poreian claims would have licen of pressing importance, nnd the pmclicahility 
limited to Herat nnd its dopondcncics, but of converting eastern Affghanistan into a 
‘•"■Vy according to the first they extended to Kan- harrier for the defence of Pritisli India— -a 
'j d.ahnr and Ghuzneo. With reference to tho project previously entertained hy Lord Minto 
depradency of Persia upon Ilussia, it was — began to be Boriously considered. With a 
obviously not for tho interest of Great Britain view of effecting tliis object, or at least of 
th.at these claims should be pressed to any, nsccrUaining wlicther or not it could he 
even the ^allcst, extent. Tiio d.angcr is effected, a mission, professedly commercial, 
clearly stated in a memorandum drawn up in was in Scptenilwr, 1S37, disiialchcil from 
the month of January, 183C, by Mr. Bllis, tho India under (kiptain Alexander Burner, who 
British minister in Persia, for tlie infonn.ation bad some previous acquaintance with tho 
of his government: — ‘‘The Shah of Persia country nnd its rulers. When C.'.ptain P-umes 
lays claim to tlie sovereignty of Afighanistan, arrived at Kabool, in tlio exercise of his 
as far as Ghuznee, and is fully determined functions, ho found Persian ami Bnssian 
to attempt tho conquest of Herat in tho intrigue actively at work in Affghanistan. 
spring. Unfortunately, the conduct of Kam- Communications were passing between Kan- 
ram jVIeerza, in violating tho engagements dahar nnd Pcrsi.a, and lurtbcr, between tho 
entered into with his royal highness tlio into chiefs of tho former place and tiio linssian 
Abbas Meerz.a, and in permitting his vizier, ambassador at tlio Persian court. These 
Ynh-Mnhomed Khan, to occupy part of latter communications, it is s.aid, originated 
Seistan, has given the Shah a full justification with a fugitive from Herat, who, at Tehran, 
for commencing, hostilities. The success of became tho guest of tho Ilns.sian nmb.ass.ador. 
the Shah in the undertaking is anxiously Tliis person, possc.<ising some iufhionco with 
wished for by Bussia, and their minister here the Kandahar ciiiefs, suggested to them that 
does not fail to press it on to early execution, it would ho for their advantage to address tho 
The motive cannot be mistaken. Herat once representative of tho autocrat. It is stated 
annexed to Persia may become, according to that tlicj' did, to tlie effect of expressing a 
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Btrong desire to enter into a friendly connee* 
tion ■with Bussia ; of representing their griov- 
nnecs, more especially the occupation of 
Peshawur by Bunjeet Singh, and of soliciting 
pecuniary assistance to enable them to expel 
the inviader. It is needless to say, th^ the 
ambassador did not afford them the required 
aid, hut he expressed great joy at the receipt 
of the communication, treated the messenger | 
who brought it with extraordinary distinction, | 
and dispatched a courteous answ'cr with the 
usual oriental accompaniment of presents. 
The epistolary favours of tho Bussinn am- 
bassador were not confined to Kandahar, He 
addressed a letter to Dost Mahomed Khan, 
the chief of Kabool, and this appc.ars to have 
been unsolicited. Dost Mahomed had sent a 
messenger to the Shah of Persia, for the 
purpose, as it appears, of asking assistance 
against Bunjeet Singh, whoso occupation of 
Peshawur was, by all the brothers, regarded 
with extreme aversion. It docs not seem 
that any overture was made to tho Bussian 
ambassador, but this did not prevent that 
personage from expressing his sympathy with 
Dost Mahomed. “The Bussian ambassador, 
who is always with tho Sh.ah,” writes the 
servant of tho chief of Kabool, “ has sent you 
a letter, which I inclose. The substance of 
his verbal me 8 s.age to 3 ’ou is, that if the Shah 
does everything you want, so much the 
better; and, if not, tho Bussian government 
will furnish you with everything wanting 
The object of the Bussian elohee by this mes- 
sage is, to have a road to tho English, and for 
this they are very anxious. Ho is w.aiting for 
your answer, and I am sure ho will serve yon.” 
The road to tho English which the Bussians 
wished to have was, of course, a road to Indi.a. 

A new ageut soon appeared in tho field, in 
the person of a Bussian cmissai'y, who came 
to l^bool armed with credentials from the 
Count Simonich, the Bussian ambassador at 
Tehran, and recommended by a letter from 
the Shah, Tho communications made by this 
person were justly characterized by Captain 
Burnes, to whom they were reported from 
two distinct but trustworthy sources, as “of 
a startling nature.” He informed the chief- 
tain, at whose court he appeared, that he was 
commissioned to express the sincere sympathy 
of the Busaan government with the diffi- 
culties under which Dost Mahomet laboured ; 
that they were willing to assist in repelling 
Bunjeet Singh, would furnish a sum of money 
for the purpose, and renew it annually, 
expecting in return the chieftain’s good offices. 
Even the means of remittance were adverted 
to, the Bussian government undertaking to 
convey the treasure to Bokhara, whence Dost 
Mahomed was expected to find his own means 
of transit. It is not necessary to believe that 
there was any intention of sending the money 
thus profiered. The promise would answer 
■the purpose for a while, and in the mean time ' 
there vvas opportunity for considering of some | 
new device. 


At Kandahar tho combined intrigues of 
Bussia and Persia succeeded in effecting the 
I conclusion of a treaty with tho Sirdars, which 
provided for the transfer to those rulers of 
I the territory of Herat. It is true that it was 
yet unconquerod, but this fact .appears to have 
been no obshnclo to the success of the nego- 
tiation. The treaty was guaranteed by Count 
Simonich in the following high-sounding 
i terms: — “I, who am the minister plenipo- 
1 tentiary of the exalted government of Bussia, 
j will be guarantee that neither on the part of 
his majesty the Shah of Persia, nor on the 
! part of the powerful Sirdars, shall there occur 
any deviation from, or viohition of, this entire 
treaty and these agreements.” 

While Bussian influence was thus in the 
ascendant, tho British mission to the Persian 
court was subjected to such tre<atment as 
compelled its chief, Mr. McNeill, to with- 
draw, At Bushire and other places, the 
servants of the British government were ex- 
posed to insult and violence, and the con- 
tinuance of friendly relalions between Great 
Britain .and Persia becoming daily more un- 
certain, it was expedient to make a demon- 
stration in the Gulf; and, accordingly, the 
island of Karak was occupied by a British 
force. 

Captain Barnes continued at Kabool, but 
his labours did not prosper. Dost Mahomed 
Klian was obviously playing off tho British 
and Bussian missions against each other, and 
endeavouring to ascertain from which party 
he could procure the best terms. The Bus- 
sians had cle.arly the advantage in one respect 
— ^its agents did not scruple to promise any- 
thing and everything that Dost Mahomed 
desired. The servants of the British govern- 
ment were more scrupulous ; and, being able 
to promise nothing but that which it was 
intended to perform, they stood in a position 
very unfavourable to success as eompared to 
that of their rivals. The recovery of Fesh.awnr 
was a great object of desire to Dost Mahomed. 
Yickovicb, the Bussian agent, promised that 
bis government should interfere, for the pur. 
pose of gratifying him. Captain Burnes could 
make no such promise ; and Lord Auckland, 
in a letter to the chief of Kabool, distinctly 
intimated that the restoration of Peshawuv 
was not to be expected. This seems to have 
given the finishing stroke to the hope of con- 
ducting the negotiation to a successful issue ; 
it was protracted for some time longer, but it 
was evident that nothing was to be looked 
for from its continuance, and, finally. Captain 
Burnes left the country. 

The influence of Bussia had thus defeated 
British policy in Affghanistan as well as in 
Persia. Captain Burnes had, some time before 
his departure, formed and expressed 'very 
decided opinions on the progress of Bussian 
influence in Affghanistan, and the consequent 
danger to the British government. 

On one occasion he observed that the pro- 
,ceeding 8 of Bussia were open to so much 
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remark, that after Count Nesseli'ode’s dis- 
avowals, she must either disavow her emis- 
saries or be made responsible for their pro- 
ceedings. She chose the former course — 
i^ckovich, the agent, who was so active at 
Eabool, was, upon representations made from 
the British government, recalled. Count 
Simonich, who had taken the lead in directing 
the war against Herat, and had guaranteed 
the treaty for its transfer to Elandahar, was 
recalled — or, according to the soft rendering 
of the Russian government, his period of 
service had expired, it happening most oppor- 
tunely that when the remonstrance of Great 
Britain was received, another officer had been 
previously appointed to supersede the count 
— and the emperor refused to confirm the 
guarantee which had been given to the treaty 
with Kandahar. 

The British minister in Persia, Mr. McHeill, 
an able and indefatigable servant of the 
government which he served, had constantly 
pointed out the injurious tendency of the 
course taken by Count Simonich. MHiat was 
the conduct of the Russian ministry ! They 
denied that Count Simonich had acted as was 
imputed, and alleged that the British minister 
was misled. This allegation was refuted. 
Other expedients were then resorted to and 
persevered in as long as they were tenable ; 
when all resources of this nature were ex- 
hausted, the ambassador was withdrawn under 
arrangements pretended to have been made 
some months before. The cool audacity 
which characterizes Russian diplomacy is 
perhaps one of the elements of its success. 

To check the approach of that formidable 
power, the British government sought to 
establish such relations with the ruling powers 
at Eabool and Eandahar as should be suf- 
ficient for the purpose; but the attempt 
failed — the “captain of Cossacks” was too 
strong for the English functionary with whom 
he was brought in opposition, and Russian 
infinence was obviously predominant in those 
states as well as in Persia. The question, 
then, to be decided was. Shall these countries 
be calmly given up to the enemies of England, 
or shall some other means of establishing 
British influence in them be resorted to ? 
The government of India determined on the 
latter course ; and as the most obvious method 
of promoting the end in view, resolved to lend 
the expelled Afighan prince, Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk, its tud in another attempt to regain 
his throne. 

To facilitate the objects of the meditated 
expedition, a tripartite treaty w<as concluded, 
the parties thereto being the British govern- 
ment of India, the head of the Seik state, 
Runjeet Singh, and the prince who was once 
more, under the auspices of the great Euro- 
pean power of Asia, about to attempt the 
conquest of his lost dominions, the Shah Shoo- 
jah. This treaty was partially the same with 
one concluded in 1834, between Runjeet Singh 
and Shoojdh-ool-Moolk, the execution of the 


provisions of which had been suspended, “lor 
certain reasons,” as was delicately, though 
somewhat indefinitely, intimated in the pre- 
amble of the new treaty. To notice the chief 
stipulations of this treaty will be sufficient. 
One of the most important p<arts of it was a 
disclaimer, by Shah Shoojah, on behalf of him- 
self, bis heirs, and successors, of the territories, 
on either bank of the river Indus, then pos- 
sessed by Runjeet Singh. These, including 
Peshawur and its dependencies, were “con- 
sidered to be the property and to form the 
estiite of the maharajah;” the shah solemnly 
declaring, “that he neither had, nor would 
have, any concern with them ;" but that they 
belonged “to the maharajah and his posterity 
from generation to generation.” 

The prejudices of the Seiks were propitiated 
by a stipulation, to the effect that, when the 
armies of the two states (Afigbanistan and 
Lahore) should be assembled at the same place, 
the slaughter of kine should not be permitted. 
The treaty contained some commercial pro- 
visions, some stipulations as to presents and 
points of ceremony, others relating to the 
assistance to be afforded by the allies to each 
other, to the payment of subsidies in consider- 
ation of military aid, and to the division of 
booty. Shah Shoojah renounced all claims, 
territorial and pecuniary, upon Sinde, on con- 
dition of receiving a sum to be determined 
under the mediation of the British govern- 
ment; he bound himself to abstain iiom 
molesting his nephew, the ruler of Herat, to 
refrain from entering into negotiations with 
any foreign state without the knowledge and 
consent of the British and Seik governments, 
and to oppose, by force of arms, to the utmost 
of his ability, any person having a desire to 
invade either the Seik or the Britiw dominions. 
This treaty was signed at Lahore, on the 26th 
June, 1838. 

To place one of the parties to the treaty in 
the position to which be aspired, and to which 
his right was recognized by the other parties 
was a task yet to be performed. The milita^ 
preparations consequent on the diplomatic 
arrangements concluded by the three powen 
were on a scale commensurate with the magni- 
tude of the objects in view. Bengal and Bom- 
bay were each to furnish a portion of the 
British force, and the command of the whole 
was to be intrusted to Sir Henry Fane, com- 
mander-in-chief in India. From Bengal were 
provided two troops of horse and three com- 
panies of foot artillery, the whole under the 
command of Brigadier Graham. The Bengal 
cavalry brigade, under Brigadier Arnold, was 
formed of the 16tb lancers and the 2nd and 
3rd light cavalry. One division of infantry, 
comprehending three brigades (1st, 2nd, and 
3rd), was commanded by Sir Willoughby 
Cotton; another, consisting of two brigades 
(4th and 5th), by Major-General Duncan.^ The 
first brigade was composed of her Majesty’s 
13th light infant^ and of the 16th and 48th 
native infantry; it was under Brigadier Sale. 
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Tho second brigade, commanded by Major- 
General Nett, contained the 2nd, 31st, 42nd, 
and 43rd regiments of native infantry. Tho 
third, under Brigadier Dennis, comprehended 
the Buffs and tho 2nd and 27th native infantry. 
The fourth brigade, composed of the Bengal 
European regiment and tho 35th and 37th 
native infantry, was placed under Brigadier 
Roberts; and the fifth, comprising the 5th, 
2Sth, and 53rd regiments of n.ative infantry, 
under Brigadier Worsley. An engineer de- 
partment, under C.aptain George Thomson, 
was provided, together with two companies of 
s.appers and miners, native soldiers, with Euro- 
pean non-commissioned officers. The equip- 
ment of this force was completed by a siege- 
train of four IS-pounders, two 8-inch and two 
5i-inch morUrs, with two spare howitzers, 
one a 24, the other a 12-pounder. 

The Bombay force, under Sir John Keane, 
the commander-in-chief at that presidency, 
consisted of two troops of horse and two com- 
panies of foot artillery, under Brigadier Ste- 
phenson; a brigade of cavalry, composed of 
two squadrons of her Majesty's 4th light dra- 
goons and 1st Bomb.ay light cavalry, under 
Brigadier Scott; and a body of infantry, con- 
sisting of her Majesty's 2nd and 17th, and of 
the 1st, 5th, 19th, and 23rd native regiments, 
under the command of Major-General Will- 
shire. The Poona auxiliary horse were to 
accompany this force, which also brought into 
the field an engineer department, a detach- 
ment of sappers and miners, and a siege-train 
consisting of two 18-poonders and four 9- 
pounders. 

Law has its fictions, and so has statesman- 
ship. The force of which a detailed account 
has been given, though, in fact, intended for 
the conquest and occupation of Afighanistan, 
was regarded only as an auxiliary force aiding 
the operations of the Shah Shoojah-ool-Moolk 
at the heiid of his own troops. Under the 
sanction of the British government an army 
bad, indeed, been raised, ostensibly for the 
service of the shah; and this, os a point of 
decorum, was 'to be regarded as the chief 
instrument by which he was to regain posses- 
sion of his dominions. The shah’s army con- 
sisted of a troop of native horse artillery, two 
regiments of cavalry, and five of infantry. 
Major-General Simpson, of the Bengal army, 
was appointed to the command of this force, 
for which a staff and commissariat were duly 
organized, a militiiry chest established, and 
satisfactorily provided. 

The whole of the above force was to advance 
by Efandahar on Kabool. Another force, 
assembled in Peshawur, was to advance on 
Kabool by way of the Khyber Pass. This 
was called the shazada’s army, Timur, the son 
of Shoojah, having the nomin^ command. It 
consisted of about 4,800 men, artillery, in- 
fantry, and Ciavalry, obtained from various 
sources — ^British sepoys and adventurers raised 
for the occasion, partly regular, partly irregu- 
lar, and armed with almost every conceivable 


variety of offensive and defensive weapon- 
sword, shield, matchlock, musket, and rifle. 
With this force acted the Seik contingent of 
6,000 men, under General Ventura, one of 
Runjeet Singh’s French officers. The whole 
of this combined foiue was under the command 
of Colonel Wade. Another Seik force, under 
one of Runjeet’s native officers, was posted on 
the frontier of Peshawur, as an army of obser- 
vation. 

The views of the British government were 
solemnly enunciated in a proclamation issued 
by the governor-general from Simla, under 
dato of tho let October. This paper com- 
menced with a declaration that his lordship 
having, with the concurrence of the supreme 
council, directed the assemblage of a British 
force for service across the Indus, he deemed 
it proper to publish an exposition of the 
rciisons which had led to the measure. His 
lordship, accordingly, proceeded to advert to 
various events which had produced this step; 
— ^to the treaties entered into by the British 
government with the Ameers of Sinde, the 
Nawaub of Bhawulpore, and the Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh, with a view to opening the 
navigation of the Indus; to the commercial 
mission of Captain Burnes to Kabool; to the 
disputes between Dost Mahomed Khan and 
Runjeet Singh, and the offer of British media- 
tion; to the attack of the Persians upon Hera^ 
and to the intrigues to extend to the banks of 
the Indus, and even beyond it, the inflnence 
of Pemin (for the proclamation was silent as 
to the arm by which Persia was propelled); 
to the unsuccessfnl termination of Captain 
Bumes’s mission, the preference shown by 
Dost Mahomed Khan to a Persian over a Bri- 
tish alliance, and his hostile feelings towards 
the Anglo-Indian government; to the affront 
offered by the court of Persia to the British 
minister, and to the results which had fol- 
lowed ; to the ill-feelings manifested by the 
chiefs of Kandahar towards the British govern- 
ment, and to the assistance which they had 
extended to Persia in the operations against 
Herat. In the crisis which had arisen, it was 
added, that the governor-general had felt the 
importance of taking immediate measures for 
arresting the rapid progress of foreign intrigue 
and aggression towar£ the territories under 
his administration; and this led to the intro- 
duction of the name of Shah Shoojah, as "a 
monarch who, when in power, had cordially 
acceded to the measures of united resistance 
to external enmity, which were at that time 
judged necessary by the British government; 
and who, on his empire being usurped by its 
present rnlers, had found an honourable asylum 
in the British dominions.” The disunion pre: 
vailing among the Bnrakzye chiefs was noticed, 
as well as their alleged unpopularity and their 
consequent unfitness to become useful allies 
to the British government. Notwithstanding 
this, it was pointed out that so long as they 
refrained from proceedings injurious to its. 
security, their authority was acknowledged 
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nnd respected; but^ it was observed, that a 
different policy was now more than justified 
by the conduct of those chiefs, and was indeed 
indispensable to the safety of tho British 
dominions. "The welfare of qur possessions 
in the East,” continued the governor-general, 
"requires that we should have on our western 
frontier an ally who is interested in resisting 
aggression and establishing tranquillity, in the 
place of chiefs ranging themselves in subservi- 
ence to a hostile power, and seeking to promote 
schemes of conquest and aggrandizement.” 
Prom these premises it was inferred to bo 
just, politic, and necessary, on tho part of the 
British government, to espouse tho cause of 
Shah Shoojah, " whose popularity,” moreover, 
" throughout Affghanistan ” was stated to li.nvo 
"been proved to” tho governor-general "by 
the strong nnd unanimous testimony of the 
best authorities.” The negotiation with BUn- 
jeet Singh, the conclusion of tho trip.*irtite 
treaty, and the effects of that treaty, were 
then noticed. " Various points,” it was de- 
clared, "have been .adjusted which h.ad been 
tho subjects of discussion between the British 
government and his highness the Mahnnajah 
(Bunjeet Singh) ; the identity of whoso inter- 
ests with those of the Honourable Company 
has now been made apparent to all tho sur- 
rounding states. A guaranteed independence 
will, upon favourable conditions, ho tendered 
to the Ameers of Sinde, and the integrity of 
Herat in the possession of its present ruler 
will be fully respected ; while by tho measures 
completed, or in progress, it may reasonably 
be hoped that the general freedom .and security 
of commerce avill be promoted ; that the name 
and just influence of tho British government 
avill gain their proper footing among the 
nations of central Asia ; that tranquillity will 
bo established upon the most important fron- 
tier of India, and that a lasting barrier will bo 
raised .against hostile intrigue nnd encroach- 
ment.” The means by which these objects 
were to be achieved were then propounded. 

' tie relative positions ostensibly assigned to 
the raw levies of Shah Shoojah, and we fine 
army by which they were to be .accompanied, 
have been already intimated ; the p.assago in 
which they were determined r.an thus: "His 
Majesty, Shah Shooj.ah-ool-Moolk, will enter 
Affghaniskan surrounded by his own troops, 
and will be supported against foreign inter- 
ference and factious opposition by a British 
army. The governor-general confidently hopes 
that tlie Shah will be speedily replaced on his 
throne by his own subjects and adherents ; and 
when once be shall bo secured in power, and 
the independence and integrity of Affghan- 
istan established, the British army will be with- 
drawn.” Tho declaration concluded with 
earnest professions of moderation and liberality, 
nnd of the desire of the British government to 
promote the welfare of Affghanistan and of its 
people without exception. Contemporaneously 
with the issue of this declaration, Mr. William 
-Hay M'Hngliton was appointed envoy and 


minister on tho part of the government of 
India at the court of Shoojnh-ool-Moolk ; and 
political .appointments under Mr. M'Hnghten 
were bestowed upon Captain Burncs, Lieute- 
nant I). E. Todd, Lieutenant E. Pottingcr, 
Lieutenant B. Leech, and Mr. P. B. Lord, a 
medical officer. 

Tho force destined to rese.at Shah Shooj.ah 
on his throne — or, according to tho official 
version of its duties, to .aid the shah’s troops 
in effecting that object — w.as to be 'c.allcd 
"tho army of the Indus." By the end of 
November, the whole of the Bengal division 
was cnc.amped in tho neighbourhood of Ferozo- 
poro ; nnd hero a series of interviews took 
place between the governor-general and the 
"Lion of the Punjab,” Bunjeet Singh. Mat- 
ters, however, of more iraporkance than pro- 
cessions, exhibitions of dancing-girls, or even 
show inspections of troops, occupied some 
portion of tho time nnd thoughts of the 
governor-general nnd the commnndcr-in-chicf. 
The Persians had raised the siege of Herat, 
and the intelligence of this fact led to a 
change in the amount of preparation for in- 
vading AffghnniBt.an from the eastw.aid. Lcs.*! 
strength than h.ad'bcen assigned for the object 
was now deemed sufficient, nnd orders were 
issued directing that a part only of the force 
assembled at Ferozepore should go forward — - 
that part to consist of tho cavalry, one troop 
of horse artillery, one battery of nine-pounders 
and the artilleiy of the park, the sappers nnd 
miners, nnd three brigades of infantry. Tho 
remainder of the troops were to await further 
ordeis at Ferozepore. Tho selection of the 
troops to bo employed in the expedition 
against Affghanistan had been made by Sir 
Henry Fane with reference to tho results of 
bis person.al inspection. Whore all were thus 
eminently fitted for tho destined service, it 
was difficult to determine what portion should 
be left behind. The solution was intrusted to 
chance ; lots were cast, and the fortune of 
marching onward fell to the following portions 
of the army : — the first, second, nnd fourth 
brigades of infantry, the second troop second 
brigade of horse artillery, the camel b.attery of 
nine-pounders. The disappointment of the 
remainder w.as soothed by the most flattering 
expressions of approbation from the comman- 
der-in-chief. A further change affecting this 
distinguished officer resulted ffom the receipt 
of the intelligence respecting Herat. ^ The 
health of Sir Henry Fane was rapidly failing, 
the ordinary influence of an Indian climate, 
having accelerated the effects of a long career 
of active military service. He was about to 
proceed to Europe when the exjiedition agahist 
Affghanistan was resolved upon ; and in taking 
the command of it, he sacrificed to a sense of 
duty the gratification of a strong desire for an 
immediate return to his own country. The 
change of circumstances had rendered his 
retirement practicable without discredit, nnd 
ho availed himself of tho opportunity to seek 
that restoration of hc.altb which, in an Asiatic 
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climate, he could not hope for. It \ms ac- 
cordingly resolved that the command of the 
advancing detachment should he assumed by 
Sir 'Willoughby Cotton ; and that, on the 
junction of the Bombay division, the chief 
command should devolve on Sir John Keane. 

Early in December the army of Shah 
Shoojah moved from Ferozepore, the privi- 
lege of precedence being thus given to the 
force which, according to ofiBcial statement, 
was to be the principal arm by which the 
conquest of Afghanistan was to be effected. 
The Bengal division of the British army 
marched a few days aftern'ards. 

On the 16th of January the shah’s army 
arrived on the banks of the Indus, followed 
after a very short interval by the Bengal 
column. The march of the British force was 
performed with little loss except of camels ; 
great numbers of these useful animals having 
been attacked by disease, attributed to change 
of forage combined with fatigue. The shah’s 
army was equally fortunate, with the excep- 
tion of some desertions : a very brief expe- 
rience of the h.abits of a soldier’s life being 
found in many instances sufficient to satisfy 
the curiosity of the newly enlisted warriors of 
which that array was composed. The shah’s 
army crossed the river in boats ; and though 
but few craft could be obtained for the service, 
the passage, through the good management of 
the officers superintending it, was effected in 
less than seven days. The British force was 
to take possession of Bukkur under a conven- j 
tion concluded by Captain Burnes with tbe 
ameer ; but some delay took place, partly in 
consequence oi the non-arrival of the ratifi- 
cation of the convention by the governor- 
general, partly from the habits of systematic 
evasion common to Eastern princes. The 
keys were at length obtained, but deceit was 
yet apprehended ; and in tbe prow of one of 
the vessels conveying the party about to take 
possession was placed a quantity of powder 
deemed sufficient to blow in the great gate. 
It was, however, not required ; neither re- 
sistance nor farther evasion was attempted, 
and the British force marched into Bukkur 
as calmly as they would have performed an 
ordinary evolution on parade. 

The advance of the Bengal column towards 
the point where it wiis intended to act wasi 
here arrested by intelligence relative to thej 
situation of the Bombay force, and the course 
of the negotiations in Sinde conducted by 
Captain Pottinger. This intelligence appe.ared 
to render it expedient that tbe march of the 
column should be turned tow.ards Hydrabad 
in Lower Sinde, and it accordingly moved in 
that direction ; but its progress was checked 
by further information intimating that a 
change of circumstances bad rendered its 
approach towards Hydrabad nnnecessaiy. 
The column accordingly returned to Bukkur, 
where preparations bad been made for crossing 
the Indus. This was effected by a bridge of 
boats, over which the troops, bagga^ bnxlcs^ 


and cattle were passed without a single acci- 
dent. Previously to this event the army of 
Shah Shoojah had advanced to Shikarpoor, 
whence a detachment was despatched to take 
possession of Larkana, a place of some im- 
portance, being a great mart for rice, and also 
the dep6t for the artillery of the ameers of 
Sinde, 

On the 20th' of February the herid of the 
Bengal column was at Shikarpoor. Hp to 
this time the army distinguished as that of 
Shah Shoojah maintained the place to which 
it was entitled in virtue of being considered 
the principal force by which the exiled king 
was to assert his title to reign in Affghan- 
istan, — it had taken the lead, being followed 
at a convenient distance by the Bengal force, 
regarded as an auxiliary. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the order of march was changed — the 
British troops led, the shah’s army followed. 
On the 10th of March the head-quarters 
were at Dadur, a town situate near the en- 
trance to the Bolan Pass ; through this the 
column marched to Quetta, where it arrived 
on the 26th. 

It will now be convenient to revert to the 
Bombay force, the composition of which has 
already been detailed. The facilities afforded 
by the opportunity of water transport were 
resorted to, and the force E.ailed from Bombay 
in November, 183S, and its disembarkation 
was effected in the vicinity of Vikkur, in the 
same month. The ameers of Sinde were to 
have made preparations for providing camels 
and supplies, but they had made none. In 
consequence the army was detained at Yikkur 
until the 24th of December, when it com- 
menced its march for Tatta, at which place 
Sir John Keane arrived on the 28th. Here 
the army was further detained for a consider- 
able period. 

Nominally in tbe territory of a friendly 
power, tbe British force in Sinde experienced 
little of active friendship. The Ameers of 
Sinde had always manifested great disinclina- 
tion to the formation of any intimate connection 
with tbe British government ; but as a more 
fitting opportunity will occur for inquiring 
into the questions at issue between tlie parties, 
attention will not in this place be distracted 
from tbe main purpose of the narrative. It 
will suffice to state, that differences existed, 
and that great difficulty was found in arrang- 
ing them. The existence of these differences 
had occasioned the Bengal army to deviate 
from their direct route for the purpose of 
approaching Hydrabad, and the accommodation 
which was effected occasioned its return. Tbe 
dread created by the vicinity of two British 
armies undoubtedly led to the pacific condu- 
sion which terminated a series of proceedings 
in which the extreme verge of hostility was 
approached. The Bombay army advaar.’J 
through Sinde ; and on the 4th of Msisi 
oSchdly declared to have become porf 
“army of the Lidus.” _ 

Previously to this, a reserve ■ 
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Brigadier Yaliant had been despatched &om 
Bombay to Sinde ; it was composed of her 
Majesty’s 40th foot, a body of native infantty 
about two thousand two hundred strong, con- 
sisting of the 2nd grenadiers and the 22nd 
and 26th Bombay regiments, a detail of pio- 
neers, and a detachment of artillery. At the 
desire of Colonel Fottinger, Sir Frederick 
Maitland, the naval commander-in-chief in 
India, proceeded to Kurrachee in her Majesty’s 
ship Wellesley, having on board the 40th and 
the detachment of artillery. Bie arrived at 
that place on the evening of the 1st of Febru- 
ary, and was there joined by the Berenice 
steamer and the Euphrates, having on board 
the 2nd grenadiers native infantry. The fort 
was summoned, and a quarter of an hour 
allowed to the commandant to decide his 
course. Upon his declining to surrender, five 
companies of the 40tb were landed, and a 
position taken up by them in the rear of the 
fortress. 'Ihe broadside of the Wellesley -vas 
brought to be<ar on the opposite taco at a 
distance of eight or nine hundred yards, and 
these preparations having been made, a second 
summons was sent to the commandant. A 
second refusal followed, and the discharge of a 
gun from the fortress announced, apparently, 
the intention of those within to make a 
defence. The fire of the WdUsley was imme- 
diately opened, and with such effect, that in 
less than an bcur the entire face against which 
it was directed was a heap of ruins. The 
troops who had been landed then entered ihe 
breach and took possession of the fort without 
resistance. It turned out that the g-arrison 
consisted of only twenty men, and these had 
fled, seeking shelter under the cliffs on the 
opposite side to that at which the British 
party entered; they were all made pri- 
soners. Tho fort being occupied, the au- 
thorities of the town were required to give up 
military possession of it to tho British, and 
with this demand they thought it prudent to 
comply without any delay. Tho capture of 
Kurrachee took place on the 2nd of February, 
at which time the final course of tho Ameers 
was altogether matter of doubt, and it bad 
certainly some effect in aiding the negotiations 
in progress at Hydrabad. 

'Tho Bombay column of tho " army of the 
Indus” pursued its march to Dadur, and 
eventually took tho same route to Affghanistan 
that had been pursued by the Bengal force. 
On the ICth of April, Sir John Keane, com- 
mandcr-in-ebief, established his head-quarters 
at QnctUi, with the advance column — that of 
Bengal — tho Bombay column being several 
marches in tho rear. The adv.anco of neither 
column was marked by events worthy of being 
dwelt upon. Both portions of tho army suf- 
fered great privations for want of adequate 
supplies ; both were subjected to great incon- 
veniences from tijc deficiency of beasts of 
burden ; both were continually annoyed by 
rubiicrs — a large portion of tho popul.aiion 
among which they were moving having no 


occupation but plunder. These persons pur- 
sued their trade up to the veiy verge of tho 
encampments of the British force, and, though 
the punishment of death was in some cases 
summarily inflicted, no effect seems thereby to 
have been produced on the associates of those 
who suffered. Indeed, it was not probable 
that any should be produced — they would 
regard tho loss of life as an accident common 
to their profession — a contingency inseparable 
from the exercise of it. 

The dangerous and difficult Kojuk pass was 
traversed in succession by the two columns, and 
on the 20th of April the head-quarters were 
at Kandahar. The Bombay column arrived 
at that place on the 7th of May. The city 
was occupied without opposition, the sirdars 
having taken alarm and fed. On the 8th 
Shah Shooj.'ih wiis solemnly enthroned. The 
united British army of Bengal .and Bomb<ay 
was dr.awn up in line in front of the city, to 
the extent of seven thousand five hundred 
men. A platform w.as erected to answer the 
purpose of a musnud, to which the shah 
proceeded on horseback, through a lino of 
troops of his own contingent. On bis ap- 
proaching the British lines a salute of twenty- 
one guns was fired, and on his passing down 
the line there was a general salute, accom- 

anied by the lowering of colours in honour of 

is majesty. On his ascending tho throne a 
salvo was discharged from a hundred and one 
pieces of artillery. Sir John Keane and the 
other principal authorities then offered nuz- 
zurs ; Ctire being taken that the number of 
coins presented should in every case bo an 
uneven one, this circumstance being an omen 
of good luck. Finally, the "army of the 
Indus” marched round in review order in front 
of the throne, and thus the ceremony con- 
cluded. 

The march to Kandahar was a great mili- 
tary triumph, though no enemy, deserving tho 
name, bad been encountered, but it was 
attended by great suffering and great loss. 
"It must be confessed,” says Captain Have- 
lock, " that hitherto our task has been escort- 
ing, not campaigning, but this pacific duty has 
been performed under arduous circumstances ; 
and the exposure to the vicissitudes of climate, 
the fatigue, and tho deficiency of food and 
water, which tried the strength and resolution 
of our troops between Quetta and Kandahar, 
as well ns the active hostility of the predatory 
tribes, ought never to be despised as military 
difficulties. How gladly would our army have 
exchanged them for tho most determined ^po- 
sition of the Affghans in tho field I How 
often did our officers long for a battle to raise 
the sinking spirits of tho soldier and make him 
feel that he was not labouring and suffering in 
vain.” 

Some conception of the privations endured 
may bo formed from tho recital of a few facts. 
When tho Bcng.al column reached Kandahar, 
tho troops, European and native camp fol- 
lowers, and mustered establishments, bad been 
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for poriotlswtyinjr from twcnly.cight to forly- 
clplil <lay« on tltminiBlicd rations. Money 
allowancM to njcet the deficiency had been 
made to tiio natives, botli combatant and non- 
comliat.ant, but tliere was rcarecly an oppor- 
tunity of exjiending tliem, for provifions were 
not to be procured. The putTurings of tlic 
army for \vnnt of water were Blill less endu- 
mble. iteferring to a part of tlio period 
during wbicb tiio liengal column were nub- 
jecled to tlic above revero privations in regard 
to fond, Captain Havelock Fays, “The plain 
on wbicb our camp is now pitched is not, like 
the level of Siriab, wntcroil by deep and well- 
supplied kabrccEcs (subterranean aqueducts), 
carrying coolness and the promise of fertility 
down their slopes. A small cut through which 
wo found water, flowing from a spring-head in 
the mountains, lias .alnno supplied us with the 
useful clement since first we advanced to this 
point. Tliis little channel, the Kand.ahar 
idrdars havn c.aused to be dammed up near 
its source in the hills, and behold two bold 
brigades and the levy of tho shah reduced to 
the greatest slmils. Horses, already half- 
Ft!ir\'eil for want of grain and good grass, 
were throughout the ilay {vmting in all tho 
agonies of thirst; and in tlic evening a few 
drops of water could not bo obtained even to 
mix tho medicines of tho sick in our bospimls, 
or to supply them witli the refreshment am! 
comfort of a few spoonfuls of te.a. All ranks 
havo been t-aught to understand to-day, how 
little prir.ed when plentiful, bow outrageously 
demanded when scarce, is that bounteous pro- 
vision for tho wants of God's creatures, water ! 
Weary of tho delays which b.ad kept us so long 
at Dundi Goolaec, wo moved forward on the 
SUt April into the plains which wo had sur- 
veyed from tho summit of the Kojuk Pass, 
recognizing all tho dislinctivo nc.aka of tho 
scattered liills which wo had oliscrvcd from 
that commanding height. Wo saw them now 
magniCed ns wo npnruachcd them, and ctsting 
a dark sh.ndc over tho pl.ains which they' over- 
hung. Anxious looks wero from time to time 
exist towards theso green eminences, and their 
bases were carefully searched for any small 
streams which miglit supply the urgent wants 
of a thirsting force.” Tho search, it nppc.ars, 
was vain, and Captain Havelock thus con- 
tinues : — “It was not very plcas.ant to discover 
that this day, too, wo must depend for a supply 
of tho indispens.ablo clement on the stream of 
a small and imperfect knhrccz. Its water was 
brackish, and flowed scantily and sluggishly. 
Thousands of brass lotas and lc.athcru buckets 
wero soon dipped into the lilllo channel ; and 
though proper regulations wero promptly 
established, one-half of the force had not been 
watered before tho suircity commenced. .Soon 
diluted mud alone could bo obtained, and 
whole regimonU, under a burning sun, with 
parehed lips, sighed for night to cool them, 
and then for morning, that they might move 
on to a happier sjiot. Tiio troops were buoyed 
up towards evening with falhicious hopes ofj 


tho waters of a spring, actu.ally discovered in 
tho bills, being brought down to their relief 
into tho plains ; but up to tho hour of early 
march no stream bad begun to flow into tho 
dry bed of a nullah, on which many wero 
gazing in hope. The Bnflbrings of tho soldiers, 
both £iiropc.an and native, were for some 
hours so great ns nc.arly to tempt somo for a 
moment to forget tho restraints of discipline ; 
and never do its principles acliicvo a greater 
triumph than when troops are seen obedient 
and rcspcciriil, and trying to be cheerful, under 
this form of jirivation. At Killa Puttoollnh, 
oflicers of tho highest rank were brought to 
acknowledge tho value of this simple clement. 
This was no timo for tho luxurious ablutions 
which, under tho sun of Central Asia, preserve 
health and restore strength ; no timo to w.asto 
a single drop of the precious fluid on any 
bodily comfort, or for any purpose but pre- 
paring food or slaking a raring thirst; and 
thousands felt this day that all the gifts of that 
God, whoso public praise and oi-dinnnccs wore 
foigotten on this s.abbath of unwilling jicnatico, 
would havo been worthless to man, if in his 
auger he had withheld tho often despised 
blessing of water. Tlio kindness and con- 
sideration with which some oflicers of no low 
rank sliarcd tho little portion of tho much 
coveted fluid which they could obtain with tbo 
privates around them, was creditable to their 
humanity, and ou^ht to havo won tho con- 
fidence and affoctions of those whom they 
commanded." On tho following day, tho 
column, after marching ton miles, was com- 
pelled to proceed further, from an apprehen- 
sion of the want of water. Captain llnvclock 
thus describes its progress: — “Forward tho 
brigade moved, to finish a second march of 
ten miles, their horses dronping from drought 
and exhaustion ns they toiled on, .and lc.aving 
in tho mountain p.asBcs melancholy traces of 
this day’s suiTcrin^ and persovemneo. When 
tho c.avaliy had thus got over five milc.s, in 
tbo couiso of which Eritisli dragoons and 
nalivo troopers wero seen eagerly sh.aring with 
thoir chargors muddy and fcctid water drawn 
from puddles at tho side of tho road, tho very 
sight of which would, in Ilindo.ctan, havo 
equally sickened all to whom it was offered ; 
they struck into a by-road on their left, and 
winding their way by a narrow path through 
an opening in the iimluMing cminciice.s, found 
themselves toward'* evening on tho banks of a 
plentiful stream. Tlio rush of unbridled in- 
dulgence of the troops and their liorscs into its 
waters, after all the privations of the morning, 
may fairly bo dc.«cribcd as uncontrolinble. 
What moderation W'as to lie expected from 
man or Le.v!tbre.aking forth from the restraints 
of a two d.ays’ unwilling abstinence f" 

Hic'c suMeriogs were endured by men, not 
fresh from a state of repo«o or of ordinaiy 
exertion, but worn witli tho fatigues of a 
march of many hundred miles, parts of wii^ 
lay through tracts of gre.at difficulty. 
had been siibjeetcd, also, to ^ 
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cocding llio ortliiinry incniurit of mltitArV V.'iUi llif» ImtifncCum ; fur 'tvlul'j t{.<) 
Iftbour, in jironf of wlilcii, ttm inarch (iiioii^li rcliirni->l tlio ij'w.k, tli'-y did nol fr^'l tl.o 
tlm KojuU ]wi iimv l»’ ii-ftTr^d to. 'niroti(;li of nctin;; in tli*' r^nir insnnrr with 

n portion of tliiii lU'fih’, tiio Imtiory nnd firld ro^tstd to t!i« inotiry. 'ni« IstUr th>-y Kq't, 
trnin of Iho nriny Iind to Im drnyt.'ril wpnnd tti>tii{;h tlicy rcftncd lli>’ pl'-dtt't v.-hieii it tif.s 
lowered down l>y Iniiiihii tif.'viu'y, tlii! iiittintion inletid'"*! to ptiridm^o, 
rcndcrin;; imjiMetlofitde tlie rtnplrtyni''nt «f rroin l.nridniiMr n d«-tnehiiien‘ xia, lo 
liMst.i for Iho p»r|'f>"o. The duty w.n con* t.il;p p-ns^f^sj/ni of fJiriilh, n fi<ft on tiie IJrf* 
Beqncnlly prrfornied liy pnrlle-i tif !hirii|iean imnul, rltnnle fttxial'eveiity-fiveniilefldietnnt. 
infantry. tVlirn to tiin preimiro of enn'iKimi!;;;*nii' duly wm (letf.irnii-d <Kid,:,;it ony diT.'-tdly 
U«n{;er, maddening ihlr^t, Mid lh« nto*-l ex* lesEcept that oj.j./ni-d hy ih" river, whi-h M th*.t 
hnUKtiiif' fati;;ue, in added tiiolrrltaliiii; atmoy" ' [•eriie! of tin* year, i« de^p and rajd 1. It w.-.v 
nneo of con.itant ai-amt and frequent nttaefea-'er-en'd hy mean » of rafs» «-’.!npf<ie-l r.f eeqity 
from horde-a of cowardly ridde-n, it wlU !»• r.vj:<, aint tie* f' rl Kh lej; l.een eiaei:.*.*.--,! J.y 
ohvionii that tlm nmreli of the l!rtti<;li (jn-e, .tlm l.oitlle Mitlioflti"!, the nfit!*-’! party i.vd 
tlinugh nnmarhed iiy any cmillirl deK'rvii>(;;init!iinf; to d’> hot to pla.*" Si.sh Hh eijvh'* 
tho name of an action, made a Cir revrffrlJiarrijoiiini'-oMev'on. Tldv ri.itaee.itnpiM.ed, 
demand njion till' rpirita and r'ddlerlvqnalUi*'! and the puty reinrne*! to Kaedjhar nfscra 
of thono iiywlmmit waa|ioifotme*l, tliMi rnariy'very Ivtief at-eise.*. Th** llriii^h army nai 
nliriiliant canipai'jn, tint event-o of whiidi rIow idflaihed tlicre, chiejly hy the ..ditfeaily r.f 
in tho pajje of the Iditorinii, and are eiiihaime<!ipr<e‘oHti;; siipptlei, tiii tii*; :;7th of Joa*' : on 
in Iraditionai n-C'dlveliona, Tim txV'U wan not! that day an event ocivirred •.--h!-'!i, iiut 

nccnmpliiilied without ^rrcal racrifieei. 'fiie known to Shah Shoojah or hi** alile? till •■•rac 
losi of iica*>la, ctpccmlly, wan cnoimmi>i, ffe— v.reki afScrv/ar'li, rni?ht have aUrv'eilicr 
fid and valuahle 1‘ay}racie wan In Rome ca.'-ei ehanecd tin* a-peet of airvir-i in AIT^hanidait. 
abandoned from tlio deficiency of eameir f.>r Thi*! wai llm ijrath <>f the Se-k rid-r, Ktmj-et 
ita ttniiRporl ; tlmiiJ patient and endnrinjjiSinnh, lli< array war .at that time « mpSye'i 
nnimalalmvinspcritdicd in incrrdilile tminher!*.|iti IV-havrur. in nrpyort of tlm <tl.j.-ftR of tho 
llio loRB of iioriien waa nnti»iially preal. ’llie tripartite treaty. Ili« death, v.lienever it 
IJenpal army loal not fewer tlinn three liiindiTfi tnipht mrciir, wa*i rxpecl**d to le.ad to irmeh 
and fifty — nearly ono-revenlli of the entire cliaiipc aii*! prvat coefn-ion ; and if war to ho 
iinmlior employed. 'J’lio Itondiay crduimi wav apprelicmle 1 tliat, iiapjieiiinp at fo critical a 
ratlicr more fortunate, iml tlio Io.*a, notwith- periml, tlic event rnipht liave p!ace-l Siiali 
iitandinp, wn« conridondde. Shoojali ami lilt ISritUli ally in a nioit em* 

At Kandaliar tlio army enjoved n hriof harrarrinp poiition. Of tin* imrnini'ncc pf the 
iutorval of eompamlivo roet ; hut Iioyond thia, danger they were, however, ifrnorant, tlmn^h 
litllo ccsaatlon of Ha difiicuilicii wav expe- it vrav known tliat tlio “ l.iou of the l*unjab*' 
ricnccd. I’rovisiona nlitl continued rcarcc, and waa arrioiialy ill. 

robberies were as frequent ns before. Some Tlic march towards Kal'onl was commenced 
rc.asons for doubtiiip tlio alleged pojudarity of under circumstanec.s not tlie most nu*pici*ma. 
Sliab Sliooj.ah liad by tins time begun to A large convoy of grain furnis1ic<i l*y the 
manifest lliemsclrcs, Ko alacrity was sliowii Loiiani morclianln lind been bruuglit in Rafvly, 
in joining Ids standanl, tliougli lie was now and this would liavo cnaldcd tlie army to 
by virtue of the Dritisli arms in jiosscssion of march willi full rations ; hut tlic Loliauis 
one of tho chief cities of Aflglinnistan, and w.*i.s refused to nccomjKiny tin* army, nudno mcacs 
about to march upon tlio otlicr wilii tlio best for tho conveyanco of tlie grain could be 
prospects of success. It was tiio custom of obtained. Tlio consequence was, that this 
tlio princes of AiTglinuistan, when they rC' supply — for tho arrival of which tlio troops 
quired tho services of a clan, to send a supply bad been for some time detained — was obliged 
of money, ostensibly for “shoeing tho horses" to bo left in Knnd.tlinr, and the troops and 
— nclunily to provide nil necessaries ; to do followers to marcli on h.alf rations, 
wliicb, in most (»scs, without sucli aid, would Little occurred wortiiy of notice until tiio 
have been noitber within tlio power nor con- arrival of tlie army, on tlio SOtii of July, at 
sonant to the will of tiio parties to wliom tho Nanncc, situated ton miles from Ghuzncc- 
appcnl was made. In conformity with this Hero tireparations wore made for tho attack 
custom, Shah Slioojali sent ten thousand of tho latter place, whicli proved a fortress of 
rupees to tho Ghiijio chiefs, in tho liono of considerable strength,' and was tlio rcsidoucc 
inducing them to join him. Tho aid, in ac- of one of Dost M.aliomcd's sons, who dvrclt 
cordnneo with established precedent, was ac- thoro in the capacity of governor. Tho army 
compnnied hy a copy of the Koran, on which nmrcticd from Nanncc early on tho morning 
the chiefs were expected to swear allcgianco of tho Slsl in three columns. On tho advance 
to tho shah; and this ceremony, combined arriving within a short distance of tho fortress, 
with the retention by them of tlio book, would it was perceived that preparations were made 
have been a pledge of adherence to tiio royal for stopping its progress. The men engaged 
cause. This pledge, however, tho Shah was in this work wore, however, soon drawn from 
not destined to receive, nor was the with- tho open ground into tho outworks, and the 
bolding it the only disappointment connected Dritisli horse artillery guns being brought up. 
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R fire Tvas commenced on the fort, with ahmp- 
neUi> nnd phot, nt the diptnneo of nboul reven 
liundrcd ynnlp. Tliis morcmcnl nppcnw to 
hnvc been introduced for no oilier object but 
to necerloin the extent nnd power of the 
enemy's fire, which was forthwith opened, nnd 
cnUFCil some cnsunltics ninon;' tlio British 
troops beforo they were withdrawn from its 
reacli, 

31ie nppeamnee of Ghur.ncc seems to hnve 
unpleasantly surprised those who were to 
direct the force of the British arms nfpiinst it. 
It had been reprcsentwl ns very weak, nnd m 
completely commanded from the ndjnccnt hills. 
T'nrther, those who ptofessed to have a deep 
knowledge of the most secret springs of action 
among the AtTgliano, reiterated tho most posi- 
live n'fnrances that neither ICnbool nor 
Ghuznee would be dcfcndoil, and these n.ssu* 
lances seem to have received implicit belief. 
In conscqnonee, a small battering train, which 
had been draggcil nt an enormous cost several 
hundred miles to Kandahar, was left there, 
it b'dng very desirable, on account of the 
se.arciiyof cattle, torwlucens farns practir.able 
the demand for their laliour. The impressions, 
however, ntTordeil by the aspect of Ghuznee 
did not correspond "with thosa derived from 
the reports received at Kandahar, “We 
were very much surpriseil,” says the chief 
engineer of the army of tho Indus, Captain 
Thomson, “to find a high rampart in good 
repair, Imilt on a scarped mound about thirty- 
live feet high, flanked tiy numerous towers, .and 
snrronnded liy a fniinc brave nnd a wet ditcii. 
Tlie irregular figure of the currintc gave a 
good flanking fire, wliilst tlie liciglit of tho 
cit.adid covt red the interior from tho com- 
manding tiro of tlie hills to tlie north, rendering 
it nugatory. In addition to this, the towers 
nt the angles Iiad heen enlarged ; screen walls 
had heen hiiilt heforo the gntc.s ; the ditch 
cleared out nnd filled with water (stated to 
he tiiifordablc), .and an outwork built on the 
right hank of tlie river, so ns to command the 
lied ot it." Such was the impression made by 
tlie first near view of tlie fortrcs.s of Ghiiziico. 
“Tlie works," C.aptain Thomson adds, "were 
evident!}’ much stronger than we had been led 
to nnticii>ntc, nnd such ns our army could not 
venture to attack in a regular iiianiicr with 
the means at our disposal. We bad no bat- 
tering train, nnd to attack Glinziicc in form a 
much larger tr.ain would be required tlinn tlie 
anny over possessed. The great height of the 
parapet above the jilain (sixty or seventy feet), 
with the Wet ditch, were insurmountable 
obstacles to an Attack merely by mining or 
CBCJilading.” 

A nephew of Dost Maliomcd Khan lind 
quitted Gliuziico, nnd taken refuge witii the 
Britisli force ns it approached the place, and 
he afTordciI some information liighly v,alunble 
to those who proposed to attack it. The 
knowledge thus acquired was improved by a 
careful nnd minute reconnaissance. The engi- 
neers, with lan escort, went round the works. 


approaching ns nc.ar ns it was pmcticablo to 
find cover, Tlie garrison were aware of tbeso 
proceedings, and kept up a hot fire on tho 
oflicers whenever they were obliged to show 
tliGinscIvcs. The fortifications were nsccr- 
hiincd to bo of about equal strength in cvciy 
part. Tlicro were several gates, but all ex- 
cepting one, c.aiicd tlie Knbool gate, bccauso 
I opening on tho fnco of tho fortress in tho 
direction of that city, had, it was reported, 
licen closed by the erection of walls across 
them. This gate w.as deemed by tlie engineer 
officers the only eligible point for ntkick ; tlio 
advantages wliicli it presented were thus 
stated by Caidaln Thomson : — “Tlie road up 
to tho gate w.as cle.ar— tho bridge over tho 
dilcli w.as iinlirokcn — there were good posi- 
tions for tlie artillery within three hundred 
nnd fifty yards of the walls on both sides of 
the road, nnd w-c had information that tho 
galcw.ay w.as not built up, a reinforcement 
from Knbool being expected.” 'Die result of 
tlie observation of tlio engineers, tlicrcforc, 
w.aB a report to tlie comm.ander-in-ehief, " that 
if lie decided on tbc immediate attack of 
(iliiizncc, (lie only fc.asiblo mode of attack, 
land tlie only one which held out a prospect 
of success, w.as a dash at the Knbool gateway, 
blowing the gate open by bags of powder." 

Tlio army, on arriving before Ghuznee, bad 
encamped on tho soutbem side of tho fortress. 
Tlie report of tho engineers, nnd tho dolor- 
minatioii of thccommniulcr-in-ehicfto nctupon 
its stiggoslions, rendered a change of position 
nccc.s.-ary, nnd the force had not been cnc.ampcd 
above three hours when it received orders 
again to march. It moved from the ground 
first taken up, in the afternoon, in two 
columns. The ni.areli av.as rendered somewhat 
ciicuitoiis by the necessity of keeping boj'ond 
the rniigo of the guns o'f tho fortress. The 
troops welt) wearied by tho march of tho 
moining, and there were some difficulties to 
be overeonic, niiiniig them tho pass.ago of the 
river Lognr, ns well ns several sninll water- 
courses; a lofty range of heights, lying to tho 
north-west of the place nnd opposite to the 
guns of tlio citadel, lay in the route of ono 
column; tho ascent w.as attended with great 
labour, nnd some peril — and this accomplished, 
the descent was scarcely less laborious .and 
d.aiigcroiiB. When the regiments of tho first 
division had surmounted all these difficulties, 
and arrived nt their ground, which was not 
niitil long after nightfall, the baggage and 
camp followers were still far in the rear, and 
the troops were, consequently, obliged to pass 
tbc interval wliicli yet remained before the 
light of morning conld bo expected, in a skate 
of famishing and shivering destitution. They 
bad neither tents nor rations, and wero thus 
sentenced for some hours to hunger and n 
bivouac. Shots wero occasionally fired from 
the fortress, but they produced no damage, 
and seemed to have no object but that of 
showing to those without the fortress that 
those within wero .awake. Lights were dis- 
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from the cilmlol, nm! Uimo rcomnHo 
bo nnoworctl by tbo biiultiiif; of firr-* In llio 
nurroundinc cmmlry. tTunjrfilurn nti tbo 
mcniilnf; of tlir«o olfrrrd food fur 

inodllntion to Ibo wrnry biif r.l«'jdfiii <tccu- 
pniitn of tlm Ilritlxli liticx, 

Tlio nittiivlioti of tho brsicftorii ttirour;b Uil» 
cnmfi}rll<’«« mIrIiI h tliui d'’ii)Cl<’d by oiin of 
llidiirj>lvi’«:— -“ll W(v.i kiinwti timt MMintnr<t 
Ufsul Kbnn, nnotlicr ron of tlio Amrrr of 
Ivnliool, lind iimrcbrd down from tlio rApKol 
vllh llio vlow of di.ditiirknttiii^ (Jliiwiicfi, nod 
wn-i now to nit. Tho forecs of tlm Ohib 
jic!<| Abtlotdrtibmnn and (tool Moobiimmn'l, 
%vcra In tho field nt no ^rcftl dUtonro. A 
lotly, nbo, of fniiftlicti from tho fviolnnintj 
vlieilit, who hnd tikon nrtni when o rrU^;mu« 
wnr hnd, nn n l««l rcoourco, l*eon jimclaline*! 
by Iht! loHorin'r llarnksyro, now oceunitt! th» 
bei);htn to tlio enxlwnrd of the volley In v/ldcli 
tho forlre«i ntondi. ItcfleciInnH on thex" cir- 
cninntanot-ii nnd on our w.mt of a.lntterlns 
train, thn (;liininerln;; of the liclitx on tho hon- 
tih) liAttlrmonto nnd in tho [dniin, nnd the 
chill of the nipht nir, rfli-ctnnlly chnxed nway 
(dumber until dny bruko on tho ‘J'Jnd." 

l1io flret cmplnyini-nt of tho rreleoino dnwn 
wn* to rc'cuo tho bapRage, camp fnllowrrt, 
nnd i.ick, from tho various points to which 
they had liocn lod in tho bewilderment of n 
niRlil innrch over unknoern (’round, nnd to 
btingthem to the idaee releclcxl for encamp- 
jnent. It was mid-day heforo tho whole of 
tho liagfrago reached tho camp. Tlio com- 
inandcr-in-chief nnd tho engineers n»B<le 
Another rcconnn!<>snnca on this day, and tho 
result of their observationA tended to confirm 
tho resolutions provinuHly taken. Tho dny 
was enlivened by tho descant from tho hills of 
Bomo fanatical opponents of Shah Shoojah, 
with tho intention of attacking his camp. 
They wore charged by tho shah’s cavalry, and 
driven back. Captain Outrain, nt tho head of 
n party of tho shah's infantry, followed them 
into their fastnesses, nnd succeeded in cap- 
turing many prisoners, nnd oven tho holy ban- 
ner of green nnd white, under which tho honlo 
had been brought together. 

Tho requisite orders for tho attack on Ghuz- 
nee wore circulated ninong tho commanding ofli- 
cers in the evening, nnd so much of them com- 
municated to tho troops ns was nccess.ary to 
enable them to perform what was required. 
Tlio various parties of tho British forco des- 
tined to tnko p.art in tho nthack wero in posi- 
tion before daylight. Tho night was stormy, 
nnd loud gusts of wind tended to deprive tho 
besieged of tho opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with tho movemonts of their assail- 
ants from tho noiso with which they wore 
inevitably nttonded, ^Yithin tho fort a dc-nd 
calm prevailed, not a shot was fired, nnd some 
suspicion was entertained that tho place hnd 
boon ovnenated. 

When all wore in position, tho attention of 
tho enemy was partially diverted by a false 
attack. ThoBritisli batteries opened, nnd wore 


answered from the f<irlrr«, 1 n thn mi-en tim'*, 
Um et|d«ilori party wrrt- prrprlng ih'-mHtMi 
f'lr ihr as'Milt, whieh it was aotl’ipaSrd wo-j!>! 
jiut thn British f';reo in p-iurf-ilof, *.( tl.o plac--. 
'Hio parly ron<ii«led of Captain I’rat, of tl." 
Bombay r(ii;ini*p|* ; {.{’■utroMita l(rir.-.nd a.v! 
.NI’CIm//!, Jtcngal riigifi»'«-r» ; thrr<) s.-rgrant*, 
and *-lghle-’'n ux-n of tho Rsjijx'm. 'JnoehArjjn 
ordinarily rrofimmi-nd' d to |io crnj.loyed for 
blowing op<-n iprtei is rizty t'l one hundrr-l n.-.d 
twriily iM.unds of jiowit»-r, but as it was appro- 
lirndcd that tho e nriny might have takrr. alarm 
at tho approach of Ih” British army to Ihsl *:;!« 
rtf tho placo on which i.ho Kat-vil gale was 
situated, and migiit tln-renjwa liavo strength- 
rtnrd tlio galo, ili" cliarg" tvai inerr-.s.-’l to 
three bnu'lrr’l pounds. Tlio meTomcTits of 
ill" diilosi'iii party wrro disf’rn'sl from the 
mmparia, but tb" enrmy did tioi (.on-trato 
Ih’dr prcciso obji-et. Bine lights wr re thrown 
up to afford them a bettor opportunity of 
ri’certaiiiing what was in prfegress, bnl lining 
bnrned from the top of tbr paraiiet InsV-ad oS 
lieing thrown into thn pss-^vgo Iwlow, they 
afforded littlrt ais-st.nne'? to ihe»o who em- 
ployed them. Ilnil they Iwen Uirowa over, it 
svouhl. ill the opinion of CapiAtn iVat, haTo 
Iwen itnjvos"iblo to place the powd'r. As it 
was. the hr.sieged were content with firing 
from loop-holcs'iipoii tho cxjdosion party, and 
those hy wliteli they were protected, and thr»o 
random operations produced little effect. Thn 
powder accordingly was placed, the hose hid, 
and the train fired. Tlie gale w.as instantly 
blosvn away, together with a consldemhlo pari 
of the roof of the square bnilding in which it 
was placed. C’njiLain J’cat svas struck down 
and stnnncd, but recovering almost imme- 
diately, hnd tho (nulification of finding that 
the operation of which ho hnd liccn the acting 
conductor had entirely succeeded. Tho bat- 
teries poured tbeir fire into the works, nnd 
the bugle sounded for the assaulting column to 
push on. It was commanded by Brigadier 
kale, nnd consisb-d of her Majesty’s 2nd, 
Major C.amUhers ; 13th, Major I'mscr ; 17tb, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Crokcr; and tlio Bengal 
European regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel Or- 
chard. Ilie advance, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dennie, cnlctvd tho gateway, follosvcd by tho 
remainder of tho column. A series of despe- 
rnto stnigglcB took place within tho gateway 
and tosvn, nnd sovcral olEccrs, amongst whom 
was Brigadier .Sale, wore wonnded. As soon 
ns tho stonning parly had well entered tho 
centre square, tlio enemy made a general msli, 
some for tho citadel, some for tho houses, from 
which those who gained possession of them 
kept up an annoying fire on tho British forco 
below. To tho attack of tlio citadel her 
Majesty’s 13th and 17tli regiments^ moved, 
tho latter leading. This was tho residence of 
tho governor. Tlioro, tho female mombora of 
tlio principal families had been collected, nnd 
there, too, was tho mngnzino nnd granary. A 
strong rcsistnneo was expected, but none w.as 
ofTored. Tho 17tli, on arriving nt the gates. 
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forced its way in, followed.c1oselyby the 13 th ; 
and, while those below were watching for the 
effects of the heavy fire which it was antici- 
pated would be poured on the assailants, the 
feeling of anxiety was suddenly exchanged for 
that of gratified astonishment, by the display 
of the colours of the two regiments on the top 
of the upper fort. Tlie garrison had aban- 
doned their guns and fled in all directions, 
casting themselves down, in some instances, 
from immense heights, in the hope of effecting 
their escape. The firing from the houses was 
kept up for some time after the capture of the 
citodel. Some fanatical Affghans, who had 
succeeded in picking off men from the parties 
employed in cle.aring the streets, obstinately 
refused quarter, and when escape was impos- 
sible, voluntarily rushed on death, consoled by 
reflecting that they died fighting the battle of 
the faith, and with the well-aimed shots which 
had sent so many infidels to their eternal home 
yet ringing in their ears. The reserve, under 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, which had entered im- 
mediately after the storming-party, succeeded 
in clearing many of the houses which had 
afforded shelter to combatants of this de- 
scription. 

Hyder Khan, the governor, had been led by 
the false attack away from the point where 
the re.al danger hay. On learning that the 
British troops were entering from an oppo- 
site direction, he rode back, but it was only to 
find that all was lost. He succeeded in reach- 
ing the citadel, though not without being ex- 
posed to some peril : a bayonet passed through 
the w.aistband of his dress, and his horse re<ar- 
ing, he was in danger of falling, the result of 
which would h<ave been instant death ; but he 
recovered himself, and finally surrendered to 
two officers of the Bengal army. 

"In sieges and stormings,” observed Sir 
John Keane, in a generiil order issued after 
the capture of Ghuznee, “ it does not fiill to 
the lot of cavalry to bear the same conspicuous 
part as the two other arras of the profession.” 
On this occiision, indeed, the employment of 
the cavalry, in the only duty for which it was 
fitted, was delayed by the apprehension of an 
attack on the British camp, or on the rear of 
the storming party. It was thought that Dost 
Mahomed Khan might march to the relief of 
Ghuznee, and one of his sons, Meer ITfzul 
Kb-an, with a force of five thousand horse, was 
actually in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
appears that he heard the firing, and waited 
only for daylight to learn the state of afiairs in 
Ghuznee. Daylight came, and by its aid the 
British flag was seen waving on the summit of 
the fortress. Meer Ufzul Khan, thereupon, 
made his way back to Kabool with all speed, 
abandoning bis elephants and the whole of his 
baggage. The same light which warned the 
Affghan commander to withdraw, showed to 
the British general that no reason existed for 
restraining his cavaliy from pursuing the 
fugitives. 

The loss of the enemy in the operations of 


Ghuznee does not appear snsceptible of being 
estimated with any reasonable confidence of ap- 
proaching accuracy ; but it was undoubtedly 
great. That of the British was comparatively 
small, amounting only to one hundred and 
ninety-one officers and men killed, wounded, 
and missing. In the first class, that of killed, 
not a single officer was included, but several 
were desperately wounded. Among those who 
suffered most were Major Warren, of the 1st 
Bengal European regiment, and Lieuteniint 
Hazlewood, of the same. 

A few days of repose followed the storming 
of Ghuznee, and during the interval Nawaub 
Jubbur Khan, brother of Dost Mahomed, 
arrived at the British camp with an overture 
for accommodation. The proposal was, that 
Shoojah should be acknowledged as the sove- 
reign, but that Dost Mahomed should be his 
vizier. The answer on the part of the allies 
was, that Dost Mahomed would be provided 
for, but that he could not be retained in 
A%hanistan as vizier, nor be permitted to 
reside there at all, but must proceed to India. 
To this condition it was replied, that Dost 
Mahomed would not on any terms consent, 
and the negotiation ended. 

On the 30th of July the army began to 
move towards Kabool. On its approach Dost 
Mahomed, like his brothers at Kandahar, fled, 
and on the 7th of August, the shah, under the 
protection of the British force, made his public 
entry into bis capital. It was gmced by all 
the marks of honour which the British authori- 
ties could offer, and was deficient in nothing 
but the congratulations of the people over 
whom the restored king was to reign. He 
however appeared to have felt himself secure, 
either in the affections of his subjects or the 
strength of his allies, and he proceeded to 
exercise one of the functions of royalty in 
European fashion, by instituting an order of 
knighthood, framed on the model of the British 
Order of the Bath. To the honour of this 
institution the officers of the "army of the 
Indus” were to be liberally admitted, as well 
as a few distinguished civil functionaries, the 
latter being selected by Mr. Macnaghten, 
envoy and minister, and the former by Sir 
John Keane. 

On the 3rd of September the force under 
; Colonel Wade arrived at Kabool. It had 
moved from Peshawur in May, on Colonel 
Wade receiving intelligence of the march of 
the British army from Kandahar for Ghuznee 
and Elabool. It proceeded through the Khy- 
ber pass, where the chief obstacle to its pro- 
gress was the fort of Ali Muqid. Possession 
of this was obstinately contested for a time ; 
but the advancing force having occupied some 
hills which commanded the fort, the garrison 
abandoned it. This acquisition was purchased 
at the expeuse of about a hundred and eighty 
killed and wounded. The loss of the enemy 
is believed to have been of less amount. “ In 
such a warfare,” says Major Hough, “the 
enemy, from a perfect knowledge of every 
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nook and comer, and every rock near their 
position, wonld lose less than the attacking 
party.” The defence of Ali Mnsjid being 
provided for. Colonel Wade pursued his course 
to Jelalabad, of which he took possession, and 
then, without encountering further opposition, 
to l^bool. 

About the time of the arrival of the sha- 
zada’s army at Kabool, those by whom the 
ebah had been restored to bis throne were 
warned that though this object was achieved, 
they were yet practically in an enemy's 
country. Lieutenant-Colonel Henry, of the 
S7th liengal native infantry, was marching 
in charge of a treasure convoy from Kandahar 
to Kabool ; on arriving at a place called 
Hyder Kheil, about thirty-five miles br^ond 
Ghuznee, he strolled up some hills in the 
vicinity of his encampment, accompanied lyi 
two other ofiBcers, and followed at some dLs-| 
tance by an orderly havildar and two sepoys. 
The officers, who, with singular imprudence, 
had wandered forth unarmed, were suddenly 
attacked ly a party of a freebooting tribe called 
Kejuks ; they retreated towards their camp, 
which two of them sncceeded in reaching, but 
Colonel Henry fell mortally wounded. The 
havildar and sexmys were not slow in advan- 
cing to protect their commander, but the 
numbers opposed to them rendered their 
services of no avail, and the havildar was 
severely wounded. Some weeks afterwards 
the party of Kojnks were attacked ly a force 
under ^iajorMaclaren, the British commander 
at Ghuznee, at Kolalo, a village about thir^- 
Iwo miles ^stant from that place. The free- 
booters were found posted at the base of some 
rocky heights, up which they fled after 
receiving the fire of the British party. They 
were pursued, and though th^ made an 
obstinate resistance — making the best use of 
the vantage ground, and plying their match- 
locks with great assiduity and perseverance — 
the Tf'hole force were either killed or made 
prisoners. The spoil afforded ample evidence 
of the activity and success with which the 
vanquished Keguks carried on their preda- 
tory occupation at the expense of the British 
army, 

Notwithstan^ng this and many other indi- 
cations 'of the general prevalence of hostile 
feelings, it was deemed safe to withdraw from 
Afighanistan the larger part of the force 
which had seated Shah Shoqah on its throne. 
A part of the Bengal force was to remain 
under the command of General Nott and 
Colonel Sale; the remainder, with the com- 
mander-in-chie^ were to march homeward, 
and the whole of the Bombay column were 
to take the same course. The -march of the 
latter was soon distinguished ly an important 
achievement undertaken to avenge a series of 
injuries committed several months before. 

During the advance of the army of the 
7ndm>, in the spring, 31ebrab Khan, the ruler 
of Kelat, a Beloochee state, while professing 
friendly feelings loa-ards the British govem- 
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ment, had employed all the means and influ- 
cnee at his disposal in counteracting their 
views and impeding the progress of their 
arms. Of the acts of plunder and outrage by 
which the advancing army was inconvenienced, 
Mehrab Klian was a prime instigator; and 
his influence over the predatory tribes being 
great, his power of inciting to mischief made 
a feariul addition to the difficnltieswitb which 
that army had to contend. His oSeaees bad 
been passed over till the establishment of 
Sbab Sboojah in K.abool, partly, as it seems, 
from a hope of making him instrumental to 
the procurement of supplies; but his trea- 
chery remaining unabated and his hostility 
unsubdued, it was resolved to visit his crimes 
by deposal, and to elevate a relation to the 
throne from ivhich he was to be removed. 
The ta^k of effecting this change was assigned 
to hLajor-General Willshire, who, on arriving 
at Quetta, marched in the direction of Kelat 
with a brigade composed of two queen’s 
regiments and one of native infantry, two 
guns of the Bombay horse artillery, four of 
the shah’s, and a detail of engineers. On 
approaching Kekit the brigade was attacked, 
by a body of horse, and skirmishing continued 
till the British force arrived in sight of the 
place. It then appeared that three heights 
on the north-west face of the fort were covered 
with infantry, with five guns in position, pro- 
tected by small parapet walls. Captain Pew, 
chief enmnecr, reported that nothing could be 
expected till possession of those heights had 
changed hands. Major-General Willshire im- 
mediately determined on storming them. Three 
columns of attack were formed, commanded re- 
;.spectively by3rajorCarmther3, of the queen’s 
^d, Lieutenant-Colonel Croker, of the queen’s 
17th, and Major Wilson, of the Slst Bengal 
light in&ntty, the whole under the command 
of Brigadier Baumgardt, A hill was allotted 
to each column, and the artillery under Bri- 
gadier Stephenson having opened fire on the 
enemy, the troops moved forward under its 
cover and commenced a-eending. Before they 
reached the summits the enemy had yield^ 
to the fire of the artillery and fled ; having 
made an effort to carry off their guns, in 
which, however, they fiiiled. Conceiving it 
po.s3ible that an entry might be gained by 
closely following the fugitives from the 
heights. General Willshire directed a rush 
for the purpose, but the attempt was defMted, 
the gate being closed before the assailants 
could reach it. Four companies which bad 
been detached under IdajorPennycnick, of hn 
31ajesfy’s 17th, to occupy' some gardens in 
the vicinity of the place, were now brought 
up and dispersed wherever shelter conld be 
found, to await the result of the operations of 
the artillery. These were directed towards 
opening a way for them. Two guns from the 
heights opened fire against the defences 
above the gate, two others were_ turned 
against the gate itself; the remaining two 
were sent round by the road leading up to 
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the gatej to aid in its demolition. The firei 
of the last two was not commenced till within 
two hundred yards of the object at which it 
was directed ; and after a few rounds, one-half 
of the gate w.as knocked in. This being per- 
ceived by General Willshire, he rode forward, 
pointing to the gate, there% intimating that 
it was open — a signal no sooner perceived than 
obeyed by the prompt rush of the troops from 
their cover to the breach. The companies 
under Major Pennycuick, being the nearest to 
the gate, were first in ; they were closely 
followed by the storming columns, the whole 
entering under a heavy fire from the works 
and the interior ; the enemy making a most 
obstinate resistance and disputing every inch 
of ground. 

A company of her Majesty’s 17th regiment 
was now detached with a body of native in- 
fantry to secure the heights near which the 
southern angle of the fortress is situated, and 
intercept the escape of the garrison from that 
side. The heights were rapidly carried, and 
the united detachment then rushed on to the 
gate on that side, driving a party of the enemy 
before them, who succeeded in closing the 
gate, hut had not time to secure it. It was, 
therefore, speedily burst open, and a second 
entrance thus efiected. The party by whom 
this had been performed were here joined by 
two companies from the reserve of the 17th, 
and two of the shah’s guns which had proceeded 
by another route. The guns were intended to 
blow open the gate, but that operation being 
unnecessary, they were immediately placed in 
position to bear on the citadel, which sttll 
remained in possession of the enemy. The 
infantry party uniting with those who had 
carried the gate, the whole proceeded through 
the town towaifis the still resisting citadel. 
An entrance therein was at length found, but 
the conffiict did not terminate with the capture 
of the gate. The enemy continued to fight 
with desperate valom:, and resistance was pro- 
tracted long after it cordd be available in 
regard to the possession of the place. Vast 
numbers of the enemy were destroyed; and 
among the slain was Mebrab Khan, whose 
death was fiir more creditable than had been 
his life. He fell at the head of his people, 
sword in hand ; he had lived a robber, but he 
died as a soldier ; and though the issue of the 
combat^ in which he was laid low, transferred 
his stronghold into the hands of strangers, it 
mnsi^ in justice, be admitted, that it was not 
ingloriously maintmned. The British stan- 
dard waved in triumph over the loftiest towers 
of Kelat, but it was not planted there without 
a struggle, which conferred honour on those 
who resist, as wdl as on those who aided its 
elevation. 

It is supposed that about four hundi^ of 
the garrison were killed. Several hundred 
prisoners were taken ; a few of those, deemed 
likely to be dangerous if at large, being re- ' 
tain^ in confinement, and the remainder 
liberated. The loss on the side of the British | 


w.as heavy, especially so with reference to 
the fact that a considerable portion of General 
Willshire’s force was not engaged, and to the 
shortness of the contest; not quite an hour 
having elapsed from the formation of the 
columns for attack to the period when the 
troops were within the fort. Thirty-two 
officers and men were killed, and a hundred 
and seven wounded. 

That part of the British army which was 
returning under Sir John Ketine met with 
little that would afford interest in the recital, 
though its difficulties, from the loss of camels 
and similar disasters, were scarcely inferior to 
those which attended its advance. The wild 
tribes, moreover, who dwell in the vicinity 
of the Khyber Pass, caused some annoyance. 
These men bad long been accustomed to sell 
their forbearance for money. They had been 
I subsidized both by the Dooianee princes and 
by Dost Mahomed Khan, and they were to 
have been subsidized by Shah Shoojah. Some 
misapprehension and delay, however, arose; 
and a meeting which was meditated between 
Colonel Wade and the Elhyberee chiefs from 
some cause never took place. The tribes 
constantly sought to revenge themselves on 
the British force, and in some instances suc- 
ceeded in ctirrying off considerable plunder. 
A party, returning from escorting a convoy 
of provisions to Ali Muqid, was attacked, 
several hundred camels carried off, and, with 
atrocious cruelty, maimed, to prevent their 
being made serviceable if recovered. A regi- 
ment of Seiks accompanied the British party 
on this occarion, bnt they manifested little of 
the lion-like character claimed by their chiefs. 
As soon as the attack commenced, they ran, 
and, says Major Hough, “ never stopped till 
they got out of the pass.” Their flight threw 
the whole p.arfy into confusion. Another 
party, a few days afterwards, despatched to 
convoy ammunition to Ali Mngid, was, in 
like manner, attacked on its return, but made 
a good defence, and drove off the enemy. 
Terms of agreement were subseqnentiy settled 
by Lieutenant Mackeson, bnt immediately 
afterwards broken by the Khyberees, by an 
attack made upon a detachment marc hing 
from Jelalabad under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wheeler, of the Bengal native infantiy. 
This attack was characterized by great trea- 
chery, as the Ehybere^ manifested indica- 
tions of friendly feelings up to the moment 
of commencing iL The British troops be- 
haved admirably, and repulsed the assailants: 
the manner in wMcn the bayonet was used 
I ly some sepojs of the 37fli native infentiy, 
who had scarry pased the period <ff bsy- 
hood, was spoken of in terms of admiratisn 
hy their officers. Ultimately, terms wsrs 
made with the barbarous hordes, by fe 
personal interference of Mr. Macnaghtei 

A general order, dated the 2ad of 
1840, announced the breakmr ^ 

“army of the Indus;” and 
fitting opportunity for noSefri ^ 
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Itelmeci tiioso wuom ho led. 

Another disaster shortly followed in the rc- 
captnre of tho fortress of Selnt. The British 
government had given to this place a new 
chief, a descendant of an elder branch of tho 
house of which the decc.ascd ruler, Mehmb 
iKhan, was a member. Either from doticieiicy 
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onomy continuing to iiro into tlio cntnp. On 
tliQ following tiny tlio innrcli wnn rcHiitnctI, over 
11 rond prunonting, in nn nlmoiil coiiHlant ro> 
cniYciico of rnlK nnd rtivincH, n noricn of nb> 
BtncifK to the pnRHngo of tlio guiiR wliicli 
required uncenBing exertion on tlio pnrt of the 
flcpoyn to Dui'inount. A march of nix niileii 
brought the force to ground convenient for 
onenmping; but the guides reported thnt there 
wns no wntcr, nnd there wns, nppnrcntly, no 
ciioico but to nufTer botii men nnd enttto to 

S crlnh from tldrst, or to carry the pass of 
iitfoosk, which wns ouvironeu by Itordcs of 
tlio enemy. The latter wns resolved upon, 
nnd proparntions wore made for storming the 
pass. The movement to attaok commenced 
at two o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
flank comjianics of the first nnd second gro> 
nndiers, led by Captain Rnilt, of the former 
regiment, moved forward to storm the height, 
supported by the remaining companies of the 
let regiment, nnd by fitly volunteers of the 
Poona liorso under Lioutennut Locli. The 
rond up the face of the mountain, at nil times 
diflicult, had been rendered still more so by 
the enemy. In some places it bad liccn alto* 
gether destroyed, in others it ndmitted of the 
ndvnnce of only one. man nt n time, while at 
other jiarta breastworks had been raised across, 
surmounted with thorn bushes. The enemy 
iroin nbovo kejit up a heavy lire, which told 
fearfully ; but, notwithstanding, a ridge at the 
head of the pass wns gained. At this moment 
a dense ninas rose on the crest of the monn> 
tain, nnd almost overwhelmed the stomicrs 
with discharges of musketry and showers of 
stones. Major Clibbom now deemed it neces- 
sary to recall the advanco companies to the 
support of the guns nnd colours, when a Inigo 
body of several hundred of the enemy mshod 
down tho mountain, "yelling and bowling,” 
as they are described in a iwivnto account^ 
like " beasts of the forest.” A toranorary con- 
fusion ensued in tho British ranks, lint it was 
soon overcome. Tlio troops performed their 
duty with their wonted steadiness and alaerity, 
nnd tho enemy were repulsed with severe 
slaughter. Tlio loss on tho pnrt of tho British 
wns severe; sovcrnl oflicers fell, nnd among 
tlicm Captain Bnitt, tho leader of tho storm- 
ing party. 

A scene followed more terrible than tho 
conflict which preceded it. Tho heat was in- 
tense; the labours which tho troops had un- 
dergone sufficient to subdue tho physical 
powers of the strongest among them. The 
thirst produced by tho combined influcnco of 
Lent and fntiguo, in somo instances increased 
by loss of blood, was overpowering; but no 
water wns to bo bad. Tho cries of tho wounded 
nnd tho dying for relief, which water, and thnt 
alono, could afford, wore aggravated into 
shrieks of despair nnd frenzy. A guide re- 
ported that water wns procurable nt a nullah 
a short distance off, nnd all tho animals that 
could bo mustored for tho duty wore de- 
spatched to bring a supply of tho greedily- 


desired luxury, escorted by a parly of irre- 
gular horse. But tho hope, which for a 
lime supported tho spirits of tho siifTorcn', 
proved fnllacioiis : not only did the infonim- 
tion of the guides prove false, but the guides 
tlicmscircs turned out to bo treacherous, Tticy 
conducted tho water-party to a place wlicrc 
they were mirrounded hy the Beioochccs 
and killed, with tlic exception of a few, who 
cut their way tlirougli, and liorc to their 
perishing companions tho fearful iiitclligcnco 
of the fniltiro of tlicir mission, nnd the destruc- 
tion of tlio greater part of those who had pro- 
ceeded on it. IVhat now wns to lie done? 
Tho cncniy lind been beaten iiack with severe 
loss, hut tho pass was yol in their possession ; 
and tho heaps of tlie dc.ad whicli they had left 
on tho field scarcely affected tlicir strcngtii, 
thougli tlio rcpiilso tliey had received might 
have damned tlioir spirit. They yet numbered 
several tiioumnds, and for a few hundred 
fainting men to figtit their way through sucli a 
force, over ground almost impassable when 
without a foe, was obviously hopeless. Fur- 
ther, could success have been hoped fur, 
neither tlio stores nor tho guns could have 
been c.irricd forward, for the gun-horses had 
been sent for water nnd had never returned, 
while the c.’imcl-drivcrs and tlio dooly-bcarers, 
svitli nn oriental instinct of disaster, had fled, 
plundering tho commiss.arics of all they could 
carry away. There was nothing left, there- 
fore, but to relinquish 'the hone of throwing 
supplies into Knhun, nnd to fnli back. Even 
this stop, the only ono practicable, involved a 
vast sacrifice. Tho safe return of tho men 
was all thnt tho most aanguino could hope for : 
guns, stores, camp equipage, all were to bo 
abandoned, for tho means of transporting them 
did not exist, even had no enemy been watch- 
ing tlio movements of tho devoted p.arty. Tho 
guns were spiked, and the melancholy march 
in rotrogression commenced. “Wo moved 
ofT," s.ay 8 Major Clibbom, "with as much 
quietness ns tho frantio stato of tho men would 
ponnil — a lino pregnant with fearful mc.an- 
ing. At tho pass of Surtaf, tho retreating 
forco wns attnekod, nnd the small remnant of 
baggage whicli circumstances had allowed to 
ho remomd fell into tho hands of tho enemy, 
who hero, also, slaughtered many of tho c.'imp- 
followors. Pursuing their way without food 
to sustain their fitiling strength, or water to 
quench their burning tiiirsl, or tents to nflbrd 
slicltcr from tho scorching sun, tho force wns 
unablo to lialt till it reached tho town of 
Poolajeo, whcnco it was not long boforo it 
dopni^d. In tho brief period thnt intervened, 
it lind lost a hundred nnd sovonty-nino moii 
killed (ninoty-two more being wounded), to- 
gether with all its artillciy, ammunition, 
storey nnd beasts of bni;don. " Excepting its 
arms nnd colours," says tho official account, 
"tho dotechincnt is complotoly disorganized. 
Viotorious over Uioso who had opposed its 
progress, it arrived nt Poolajeo with all tho 
disastrous indications of defeat. ‘'Wo bent 
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till? ouriny," v.to4c one of the pufTerent, •' bwl 
lic.nl nnti thimt killtHl tni.” 

or the conduct of Mninr Clilihorn it in itn> 
po'filde (o Fpc,nls loo fiiphly. lie yielded, 
indcctl, to diflicultic.'’, hut they troro diflicuh 
ticK u-liich no dcRroc of cneipy or rUill could, 
nndor the circumnUnnecs in n’liich lie wiw 
pl.net-il, have (-unnounled. 

In otliiT qnarten', the fl.nle of nfliiirs pre* 
FcnlcJ hut nn unpromininj; .viiwcl. Jtritii'h 
ofi'ieers were continually cng.npea in i<niiprc>«‘ 
ing oulhrc.nl;>! of n njiirit of ^c^^«l.nnce tow.nrdn 
the-'h.nh, cauFcd frcqurnlly hytlic dcm.ntidn of 
the prince for tribute. Their ctrortn ncerc 
inually FUcccFFful, but the nccc.'^ity for them 
indic.ntcd but too cle.nrly th.nt the nhah nran 
FUpporleJ «in the throne, not bj- hin own 
rtrenpth, bnt by th.nt of bin nllicn. Lieute* 
n.nnt-Ct'loncl Wlicclcr tv.nn thn* enjnvcc!! in 
\Vuscrtnee valley, and l.ntc in the nionth of 
Anpust. a rm.nll foil »ilu.nt«l therein w.nn very 
brilliantly carried by n party under hi* com- 
mand. In KoinMan .n n-fracloir diitponilion 
«-.V! nl»o m.nnifei'ted, and Sir Itohrrl Sale w-xt 
dc«patehc<l to FUpprcjs it. Thu point npaiiiFt 
which Inn force was to be dirrct<'<l w.ns a fort, 
or rather clnf.crof forts, named Tootumdurra, 
held by a chief reluctant to acknowkilge the 
supremacy of the fhah. On arriving in front 
of the place, he found the enemy ported in a 
very Ktronp position. But the arrangements 
of .Sir Itohcrt Sale were fo masterlv, that a 
very short time sufllceil to jmt the enumy 
to flight, and to transfer possession of the 
forts to liie supporters of the sh.nh. Tlio cap- 
ture nvas effected almost without lose ; hut 
C.npLnin lidward Conolly, of the Cth light 
cavalry, who had joined as a volunteer, was 
rhot through the lic.nrt in advancing on the 
village. 

An ntteni])t upon another strniighohl, made 
a few days afterwards, w.ns less successful. A 
brctcli, believed to be practicable, haring been 
made,, a storming party proceeded to ascend. 
'J’licy rc.nchcd the crc.st of the breach, and for 
some time maintained tiicmsclves there ; but 
the resistance was so detcniiiiied, that it wa.s 
found impmcticablu to force nn entrance, and 
the party were neec-;s.nrily wilhdniwii. Tlie 
garrison, however, were not disposed again to 
iiie.asurc their strength with th.nt of their 
ass.nilants ; the fort w.n.s cr.ncualcd a few hours 
after the ces-sation of the attack, and the Bri- 
tish took possession of it. 

Previously to tlie event last noticed. Colonel 
Bennie had added one more to the triumphs of 
tlie British arms. Dost Mahomed IClinii, after 
v.nriou8 wanderings, had succeeded in esta- 
blishing an alliance with the Usbegs, under 
the Wall! of Kooloon, by whoso aid lie hoped 
to rcg.nin the position from which ho had been 
expelled by the British arms exerted in favour 
of liis riv.n1, Shoh .Sliooj.nh. The army of Dost 
Mahomed .nnd the AVnlli were advancing upon 

B. nmian, and Colonel Dciinio marched to its 
relief. lie arrived there on tlie 14th of Sop- 
tciiibcr, .nnd before preparing to meet the 
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enemy, he had occasion to perform n disagree- 
able duty, liy disarming nn Affghnn corps, 
who.<c fidelity w.ns something more than ques- 
tionnhlc. On the 17th he received infor- 
mation that bodies of cnv.nliy were enter- 
ing tho rnltey, nnd on the following morning 
he learned that they had attacked a friendly 
village, lie had intended to allow of their 
fnrtlier ndrnneo before attacking them, but 
the circumstniiee last mentioned induced him 
to change his course, nnd to give them an iin- 
mcdi.atc check. lie had been led to bclicvo 
that the number of those wlio had entered tho 

v. alley did not exceed a few hundreds. Under 
this belief he had taken with him only onc- 
tliird of the force .at his disposal, nnd he w.as 
grc.atly surprised to find himself in front of nn 
army estimated at six thousand strong. Tliis 

w. a.s an emUarras-sing situ.ation. " To have 
sent b.ack for reinforcements,’’ saj-s Colonel 
Dcnnie in his despatch, " would h.avc caused 
delay and given cunfidcncc to tlie enemy. It 
wimlJ liavc chcckcil tiio proud feeling that 
animated the party with me, nnd gave assur- 
ance «>f success." He acconlingly resolved to 
engage with the apparently inadcqu.atc lorco 
which had accompanied him. It consisted of 
something more than two liundrcd of the 35tli 
native infantry, two hundred nnd fifty of tho 
shah's infanttj’, three hundred native c.avalry, 
and a detail of artilleiy, with two field-pieces. 
The confidence of the commander was justified 
by the event. ’Tiie enemy liad got pos-'cssion of 
a chain of forts reaching to the mouth of tho 
defile by which they had entemd, hut they 
made a misvrahic defence. At each of tho 
forts they cxiiibited a show of ra.aking n stand 
with their main boily, their wings crowning 
the height-s. Tlie latter were dislodged with 
seme le«s, nnd finally the wliolo force fled in 
a omfused in.ass to the gorge of tho p.ass. 
Cavalry were ordered in pursuit, who followed 
tho fugitives nbout four miles up the defile, 
cutting down many of them anu Fe.attcring 
the rest in nil directions, numbers tlirowing 
away their arms, nnd creeping up tho hills for 
safety. 

Tim result of this attempt to invade AfT- 
ghnnistan seems to liave prepared tho way for 
a dissolution of tho nllinnco between Dost 
Maliomcd nnd tho Wnlli of Kooloon. A little 
diplomacy completed the separation, and Dost 
I Mahomed w.as again thrown on his own re- 
sources. In this emergency he sought to effect 
n junction with his son, M.ahomcd UfzulKbnii, 
and, in pro.sccution of tho design, moved to- 
wards tho Ghorbund pass, and took posses- 
sion of some Eimall forts. Sir liobort Sale, on 
becoming acquainted witli ibis movement^ 
broke up his camp nnd marched to Furwan. 
The forts and villages were evacuated at his 
approach, nnd on reaching Furwan, tho Bri- 
tish infantry ascended tho hill overlooking the 
p.ass nnd valley, and cle.arcd it of tho enemy, 
who deserted one position after another, and 
nltimatcly fled in tho direction of tho Funcli- 
shir valley. All circumstances wont prosper- 
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ouely niid hnnounikly for llio ]}rUi«}i nrinn Lid 
ono. 71)0 progreiw of tlio infnntiy wns greatly 
retarded l»y Uio ruiib, Uie road LcJiifj very uii- 
fnvoiiraLlu for Uio i)nKMi;;o of artillery, and it 
WAH deemed ox{iedient to aciid furivnrd the 
cavalry to ovcrlako Uto fitgiliveii, wliono pace 
avas far too rapid to allow any oilier upcclon 
of force to eomo up with tlioiii. The Slid 
Bengal cavalry had preceded thccoluinii about 
a inilc, when a body of tho oiiciny'a Iiunio, 
supposed to bo led bv Dost Mahomed in ucr- 
non, caino down a hiji to attack them. They 
were fuithwith formed into line, and led on to 
charge by Captains Fraser and I’onsonby, who 
commanded tho two sqtiadronn, Tho ofriccm 
ptiHhed on in perfect confidenco that their men 
would perform their duty ; but they found 
tliomaclvca in the midst of tho enemy, unsup- 
ported by their troopers. They cut tlicir way 
out, being both severely wounded, and then 
bad the inortificalion of seeing tlicir men fly- 
ing before tho enemy. In this nnhappy affair 
Lieutenant Crispin, adjutant of tlio regiment, 
was killed, vainly attempting to bring tlio men 
to action. Dr. Lord, distinguished ns a man 
of scienco ns well ns a diplomatist, was nlso 
killed in thin nffnir, ns was Lieutenant Broad- 
foot, an engineer ofliccr, who accompanied 
tlio ndvaiico. Tho ofilcors were unnsunlly 
exposed to danger from tlio dofeotion of 
the men, and thov mifTercd proportionately. 
Various motives have boon assigned for tho 
scandalous dofcctioii of tho regiment, but tho 
jirohablo conjecluro is, that their conduct 
was tho result of sheer cowardice— -a con- 
tagious quality, which, liho its opposite, 
rapidly communicates itself to those around, 
whenovor it makes its appearance. Tho cir- 
cumstances well wairauted tlio infliction of 
tho heaviest punisimicnt, niid tho displeasure 
of tho govermnent which tlicso traitors pro- 
fcBBcd to servo was iutiumlcd in tho most 
signal manner. Tho wrolchod troopers wore 
not subjected to any corporal sufTorings, but 
tho regiment, whoso naino they had made a 
by-word of ropronch, was struck out of tho list 
of the Bciigai army. Tho imtivo officers and 
privnlcs present on tho day of disgrace woro 
disniisscu tho service and rendered inc.apnb!o 
of over re-entering or being employed in any 
way under goveniment; tho remainder to be 
draugiitcd into other cavalry regiments. Tho 
dismissal of tho degraded oilicors and men was 
carried into effect wilii nil tiio marks of igno- 
im’iiy usual on suoli oocnsions. 

But, though marked by tiiis scandalous in- 
staiico of defection, tiic hattlo of Purwan was 
not only honouraiilo to ilio Britisli arms, but 
important in its consequences. Dost Ma- 
homed galloped from tho fiold of lialtlo, and 
surrondored liiniRclf to tho power with which 
ho h<ad no longer tho mciiiis of contendiug. 
'I'lto circumstances of his surroiidcr liiivo suinc- 
what of tho chnrnetcr of roniancc. Tho Bri- 
tish envoy, Bir William Maennghten, was 
ruluriiingfrom arido of pleasure, when, within 
a lew yards of his rcsidcnco, a single horseman 


pre.scntcd him«cir, anxiously Inquiring for tho 
roprcsentativo of tho British government. 
Having liccn patisfied as to tho identity of tho 
pcrsofi whom he sought, ho announced that 
Dosllirnliomcd Khan had arrived, and claiincd 
tho minister’s protection. The chicfinin him- 
self then appeared, alightofl from his bone, 
and presented his swonl. The sword was 
returned, tho chief invited to remount ids 
horse, and Uio envoy and tlic dethroned princo 
rodo on together as though on an excursion 
for exercise or amusement. On reaching tho 
piacu wlicro tiio envoy rcsidt-d, a tent was 
pitclicd for Dost Mnliomcd, svlio appeared very 
calmly to rcconcito himself to In's fate. 

Tlio^ montli of November, 1810, opened 
auspiciously for tho British arms. The battle 
of Purwaii, wliicli led to tho surrender of Dost 
Mahomed, tvas fought on tho first of that 
inontli; on tho third tho surrender took place, 
and on the same day ffeticral Nott rc-occupicd 
Kclat, wliicli lind been abandoned by its gar- 
rison, On tliat day, nlso. Major Bosenwen 
defeated the army of Nn^ir Khan, sen of the 
cx-chief of Kolnt, who had a lew days beloro 
received an impressive lesson from Captain 
Watkins, in commami at Dadur. On tho Ist 
December an action of a decided chnnacter was 
fought. Nnsir Khan, who occupied a strong 
position near Kotrec, was attacked by a force 
under X.iouteiinnl-Coloncl Marstinll, consisting 
of about nine liundrcd Bombay native infantnr 
of tho 2nd grenadiers, tiio 2Ist and 2Stb regi- 
ments, commanded respectively by Caplaiii.s 
Boyd, Knnis, and 7'cnsdn1o; sixty irrcgnlnr 
borso, under Licutcn.arit .Smitli, nod two gone, 
under Lieutenant Priicii, Tho attack took 
place ns soon ns daylight dawned, and tho 
enemy were completely taken by surpriso. 
So great, indeed, was tiio surpriso of their 
chief, tlint lie made his cscapo upon tho first 
ninnn, nccom])nnicd by only two folio wers. 
Ills chiefs showed more sjiirit, and made a 
long and desperate defence ; but tho disposi- 
tion of tlio British force was so judicious, .and 
tho 'spirit which pervaded it so good, that tho 
efforts nt rcsistniico, strenuous as they were, 
wero unavailing. Five liundrcd of the troops 
of Nnsir Klian yielded up tlicir lives in the 
cause of tlicir fugilivo master; and in tiio 
number of tho slain were four powerful cliieis, 
Tlio principal commander, iinined Moor Bo- 
linn, with six others, surrcmlorcd themselves 
prisoners, hut not until those whoso confidenco 
they had sought to sustain were in I'rretriovabio 
flight, Tlio wliolo of tlio enemy’s hagnago and 
a largo quantity of arms fell into tho hands of 
tho victors. Tho conduct of tlioso by whom 
this gallant action was won w.a3 fitly charac- 
terised by their commander, whoso testimony 
is tlms given in a voiy soldierly field order, 
issued on tlio day after the engagement: — 
"The liculonant-colonel now conoiudes with 
saying tliat lio never wishes to lc.ad braver 
moil into tlie field, for braver could not bo 
found.” 

In narrating tlio gratifying events of Ibis 
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period, the retreat of Captain Brotra, the gal- 
lant defender of Kahun, must not be passed 
over. It was effected by arrangements with 
the Beloocliees, through whom he passed un- 
molested. It is not improbable that the loss 
which they suffered at Nufoosk had its e&iect 
in giving security to this arrangement; and 
thus, though the expedition under Major 
Clibborn failed of its immediate object and 
was attended by circumstances of extreme 
disaster, it might yet, indirectly, be instru- 
mental to the security of the garrison of 
Xahun. Captain Brown arrived at Foolajee 
on the Ist of October. I 

The opening of the year 1841 commenced ! 
less auspiciously. The Kojuks had been 
accustomed to pay tribute to the sovereigns of j 
Affghanistan whenever those princes werej 
enabled to enforce payment. Shah Shooj.ahj 
wished to revive the custom ; but the tribe, 
with the spirit invariably prov.alent in the Kast, j 
determined to withhold compliance until itj 
should be extorted by arms. Tlie chief place 
of the Kojuk countiy is Sebec, and against 
this a force under Lieutenant-Colonel Wilson, 
of the 3rd Bombay cav.alry, was, in February, 
1841, despatched to give effect to the shah's 
demands. The force consisted of Colonel Wil- 
son’s regiment of cavalry, some local horse, a 
wing of the 20th Bombay native infantry, two 
hundred of the 2nd grenadiers, and a troop of 
horse artillery. The place to bo attacked was 
strong, and the matenel for a siege found by 
Colonel Wilson inefficient. The attack was, 
however, made and supported with much gal- 
lantry, but it altogether failed, and the loss in 
British officers was serious with reference to 
the object to be gained. Colonel Wilson was 
mortally wounded. Lieutenant Falconer, of the 
2nd grenadiers, and Lieutenant Creed, of the 
artillery, killed. The latter officer w.aa shot 
through the heart while, with a small party of 
steady followers, vainly attempting to turn 
the fortune of the day. The Kojuks pursued 
on this occasion the course — not unusual — of 
defending a fortified place with desperation, 
and then seeking safety in flight. In the 
morning Sebee was found abandoned. 

In the north, affairs were somewhat morel 
prosperous, though there the intervention of I 
militory force to uphold the house of Shah I 
Shoojah was also required. It was deemed I 
necessary to coerce a tribe inhabiting the I 
Nazeem valley, and thither a considerable force 
was despatched under Brigadier Shelton. It j 
was composed of her Majesty’s 44tb regiment, ’ 
the 27th Bengal native infantry, a troop of! 
horse artillery, a detachment of sappers and I 
miners, and a considerable body of the shah’s 
force, of various descriptions. The valley 
which was the object of attack was thickly 
studded with small forts ; these were attacked 
in succession and carried; but success was 
dimmed by the loss of two valuable officers. 
Captain Douglas, assistant adjutant-general, 
a volunteer, and Lieutenant Figou, a highly 
meritorious engineer officer, who was blown 
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away by the premature explosion of a bag of 
powder applied to the gate of one of the forts. 

Further illustration of the difficulty of estab- 
lishing Shah Shoojah on his throne, and main- 
taining him there, was afforded by the continued 
disturbances created by the Ghiljie tribe, and 
the constant necessity of armed interference 
on the part of the British forces to suppress 
them. Farly in May a fort near Khelat-i- 
Ghiljie became an object of contention. It 
was taken by the English after some resistance, 
the gate being blown open with bags of powder, 
an operation which, after the success which 
attended it at Ghuznee, seems to have been a 
favourite one. On the 29th of the same month, 
a detachment under Captain Wymer, marching 
from Kandahar to Khelat-i-Ghiljie, in charge 
of a convoy, was attacked at Eelme by a body 
of Ghiljies, amounting, at tho commencement 
of the engagement, to two thousand five hun- 
dred, but swelled, by reinforcements, to up- 
wards of five thousand before its termination. 
On intelligence of the meditated attack reach- 
ing the commanding officer, he placed his small 
force in the position which he deemed most 
favourable for receiving the enemy; it being, 
as he observed, impracticable, “from the 
paucity of troops and the magnitude of the 
convoy, for him to act otherwise than on the 
defensive.’’ The British force consisted only 
of four companies of the 3Sth regiment of 
Bengal native infantry, a wing of the shah’s 
cavalry, a small party of sappers and miners, 
and two guns of the horse artillery. On the 
first appearance of the enemy, which was in 
one dense mass, the two guns were opened on 
them with great precision and effect, where- 
upon the Ghiljies formed into three distinct 
columns, in order to make a simultaneous 
attack on the right, left, and centre of the 
British. The attack was met with admirable 
coolness and gallantry; the enemy was per- 
mitted to approach within a short distance^ 
when the fire of the infantry line was poured 
upon them with such effect as to indicate the 
necessity for a change of operations. The 
enemy's force was again consolidated, his right 
and centre columns uniting, with the left rest- 
ing upon and lining the banks of the Turnak 
river, near which the engagement took place. 
This change rendered necessary a correspond- 
ing one in the position of the British detach- 
ment, which was made with great steadiness, 
though under an annoying fire, and an inter- 
ruption, occasioned, it is believed, by an im- 
pression entertained on the part of the enemy 
that their antagonists were about to retreat. 
Under this impression, a large body of infantry, 
armed with swords, rushed upon the 38th, 
uttering a loud shout, and anticipating the 
speedy discomfiture of those whom they 
assailed; but they had the mortification to 
find that they were mistaken, and the reception 
which they met with soon convinced them that 
the field was not yet in their possession. From 
this time the combined efforts of the enemy 
I were devoted in succession to all points, but 
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DEFECTION OF GHILJIB CHIEFS. 
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bad resigned tbe government of Bombay : Sir 
.'William Macnagbten had been appointed to 
tbe office, and proposed, on tbe 28tb of October, 
to surrender bis ebargo in Affghanistan to 
Captain Sir Alexander Burnes, and depart to 
take possession of bis new office. Before tbe 
arrival of that day, a great change had taken 
place in tbe aspect of affairs. 

Bevolt and intestine war were certainly not' 
to be regarded as events of improbable occur- 
rence in tbe newly established kingdom of 
Affghanistan ; with or without reasonable 
cause, they were to be looked for, at least, 
for a considerable time. The beginning of tbe 
month of October was marked by the de- 
parture from tbe court of Shah Shoojab of 
some chiefs of considerable power and in- 
fluence. Their first act was tbe plunder of a 
caravan — an exploit perfectly in accordance 
with tb^revaibng code of morals in Affgban- 
istan. Humzee Khan, a man of high rank, 
was despatched after the fugitives, to induce 
them to return by the promise of redress of 
any real grievances ; but bis mission was 
attended with exactly tbe degree of success 
tliat might have been looked for from the fact, 
which does not appear at tbe time to have 
been known to the British envoy, but which 
he soon afterwards learned that Humzee Khan 
was himself the chief instigator of the hostile 
movement which he was despatched to check. 

The ostensible reasons for the defection of 
the Ghiljie chiefs were two ; the first being the 
reduction of certain allowances which they had 
received for services rendered in keeping in 
some degree of order the predatory tribes 
frequenting the passes. The reduction was 
defended upon the two grounds of necessity 
and justice. The government of Calcutta had 
made many and heavy complaints of the ex- 
pense of the proceedings in Affghanistan, and 
bad urged the necessity of Shah Sboqjah 
censing to rely on his ally for pecuniary sup- 
port ; the difficulties of collecting tribute ^ 
were great ; to borrow, the ordinary resource 
of Eastern princes, was, in the circumstances 
of Affghanistan, not c.asily practicable ; and 
there seemed no course open but to diminish 
in some way the charges of the government. 
The p.arlicular bead of charge selected for re- 
duction was that which was made up of the 
allowances above noticed. The point was 
delicate, and tbe prospects of success not very 
promising ; for those who unwillingly paid a 
reduced amount of tribute were not likely to 
give a very cheerful assent to tbe p.aynicnt of 
an enhanced amount. I'inancial pressure was, 
nndoublcdly, tbe chief motive which led the 
British authorities to acquiesce in the reduc- 
tion. With regard to Shah Shoojab and bis 
native advisers, it is not necessary to resort to 
the existence of such prc.ssure for a motive. 
The ^stci-n principle of vvringing from a de- 
pendent as much as possible, and of never 
observing an engagement if it be practicable 
to bre.ak'it with advantage, is quite sufficient 
to account for tlicir approval of the plan. It 


has, however, been intimated that tbe plea of 
necessity was supported on another, grounded 
on a sense of justice. It was said that, in 
consequence of a reduction in the price of 
grain, the reduced allowances were snh- 
stantially greater than the chiefs received 
from Dost Mahomed for services rimilar to 
those for which they were now to be pmd by 
Shah Shoojab ; but this was not an .argument 
likely to satisfy those who claimed tbe allow- 
ances ; nor, in truth, could the inferior ad- 
vantages derived by these chiefs under an 
agreement made with one man be very reason- 
ably alleged as a ground for setting aside a 
different agreement made with another. Shah 
Shoojab would have been justified in refusing 
at first to give- more than bis predecessor ; but 
if he did agree to give more, he was bound to 
fulfil his engagement. 

The second ground of discontent put forth 
by the dissatis&d chiefs was, that they were 
required to be responsible for robberies by 
the eastern Ghiljies, wherever such robberies 
might be committed. This might be oppres- 
sive ; but here the remark suggested by the 
conduct of the shah seems applicable to his 
insurgent chiefs. If the responsibility of which 
they complained formed part of the contract 
into which they entered, their reflections on 
its inconveniences came too late. 

Other causes have been assipied, and they, 
without doubt, aided in precipitating insur- 
rection at this particular time, Tbe great 
chiefs saw that their independence would bo 
affected and their power shaken by the new 
order of things. They had never known any 
but a state of anarchy, and they dreaded any 
other. Personally, Shah Sboqjah seems to 
have been unpopular, but any one who re- 
quired obedience from tbe wild and recldess 
imiefs of Affghanistan would have been un- 
popular also. But further, the Affghan chiefs 
and people were Mahometans, inflamed with 
all the burning bigotry wliich scorches the 
bosoms of tho sincere and zealous followers of 
the pseudo prophet, abhorring Christians more 
than the most dangerous beasts that prowl for 
midnight prey, or tho most noxious reptiles 
that find shelter in the jungle, nnd extending 
their hatred to a prince whom they saw en- 
throned amid the bayonets of a people profess- 
ing the religion which they so much detested. 
All thc.se feelings were, undoubtedly, at work 
to counteract British anthorit}* nnd influence 
in Affgh.mistan. How much of each entered 
into any ono outburst cannot be determined. 
Private interest, person.M vanity, ianaticnl 
excitement, were alike enlisted ng.atnst tbe 
Piritish and tbe shah. In a long conrsc of 
years, if a strong government could have been 
ma\nl.iine<l, their inilucncc might have been 
cnisbed, but time and a vigorous arm were 
both requisite for the tari:. 

Tlie mission of the perfidious minister, Hnm- 
r,co Khan, having failed, more ofiicicnl inc.ans 
of dealing with the insurgent chiefs were re- 
Eorted to in the employment of a militniy force 
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SALE’S MAECH TO JELALABAD. 


commanded by Sir Bobert Sale, which was 
marching to Jelalabad, preparatory to its 
return to India. The first task to be per- 
formed was the forcing the pass of Elhoord 
Eabool, which the disaffected chiefs had occu- 
pied. They here held a strong position, their 
main body being posted behind a breastwork 
near the middle of the pass, while parties 
occupied the surrounding heights. While the 
attention of the enemy was partially diverted 
by an assault upon another point, the troops 
destined for the chief attack, which was to be 
directed against the enemy’s front, entered the 
gorge of the valley. The advanced guard con- 
sisted of" two companies of her Majesty’s 13th 
light iniantiy, the flank companies of the 
35th Bengal native infantry, a detachment of 
pioneers, and two guns. The remiainder of the 
two regiments of infantiy formed the main 
body. As the British force .approached, it w<as 
discovered that the enemy were withdrawing 
from their position in the valley, and occupy- 
ing the rocky ridges of the mountains on both 
sides. They opened a well-directed fire, and 
in an e.arly stage of the action Sir Bobert Side 
was wounded, and compelled to leave the field. 
He had previously directed tw’o companies of 
the 13th and one of the 35th to ascend the 
precipitous heights for the purpose of clearing 
them. Colonel Dennie, who assumed tho ' 
command on Sir Bobert Sale being disabled, 
brought up the main column and guns to the 
enemy's breastwork in the valley, and, finding 
it evacuated, pushed them forward to the ex- 
tremity of the p.ass, opposite to that by which 
they had entered, where he took up an excel- 
lent position under cover of the walls of a fort 
which, though deserted, was of some strength. 
In the mean time, the skirmishers on the 
heights had ably performed their work of clear- 
ing them of the enemy. The native infantiy 
remained at the fort, which had been taken ; 
the European force returned to their en- 
campment' at Boothauk. As they marched 
back, some parties of the enemy occ.a8ion- 
ally showed themselves, and some loss was 
sustained in repelling their attacks. While the 
force under Sir Bobert Siilo was thus divided, 
they were exposed to several night attacks, in 
one of which the 3Sth sufiTcred severely, many 
men and one officer. Lieutenant Jenkins, 
having fallen in the conflict. Later in the 
month of October, Sir Bobert Sale, having 
been reinforced, marched in the direction of 
Tazeen, tho force feeling its way cautiously 
through the defiles, occupying the hills on ita 
flanks with skirmishers, and leaving parties 
for the protection of its b.agg.age and rear at 
selected points. No enemy w.as seen till tho 
.advance and main body h.ad h.altcd in the 
valley of T.azeon. From this v.alley another 
strotches out in a south-easterly direction, 
and on the sides and summits of the moun- 
t.ains inclosing the latter were observed bodies 
of tho enemy ; while another portion of their 
force prepared to dispute the possession of a 
nnali conical hill whicli partly closes tho cn- 
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trance to the branching v.alley, and thus to bar 
the approach of the British force to a fortified 
spot called Mahomed Ufzul’s fort, of which 
the insurgents had possession. They were,- 
however, driven from the hill by the advanced 
guard under Colonel Monteith. The fort was 
then assailed, and after a feeble defence aban- 
doned. Sir Bobert Sale intended to establish 
here a depOt for his sick and wounded, and to 
adopt the place as a point Wappni; but the 
enemy continuing to occupy a nearly circular 
range of heights, and even occasionally to 
descend from them, it became necessary to 
dislodge them from those parts of the moun- 
tains from which they were able to command 
the British position, and inflict considerable 
annoyance, especially by night. This led to a 
series of skirmishes, which ended in the Bri- 
tish commander completely accomplishing his 
object. 

While the force of Sir Bobert Sale occupied 
this position, a further attempt to terminate, 
by negotiation, the disputes with the disobe- 
dient chiefs was made under the .auspices of 
Captain Maegregor. He w.as received by 
them with a profusion of pacific professions, 
and an agreement was concluded, but without 
a shadow of intention on the part of the chiefs to 
adhere to any part of it. In proof of this, they 
continued to harass the British detachment 
under Sir Bobert Sale on its departure from 
Tazeen. The most serious annoyance received 
was on the 29th of October, on marching from 
Jugduluk in the direction of Gundamuck. 
Some loss in men was here sustained, and a 
very considerable one in b.aggago and c.amp 
equipage ; but the detachment succeeded in 
gallantly forcing its way, though tho difficulties 
of the ground, surrounded by terrific moun- 
tains, were almost insuperable. The labours 
encountered by the detachment, and the spirit 
in which they wero susbained, will be best 
illustnated by quoting the language of its dis- 
tinguished commander, who thus speaks of 
his men : — “ Since leaving Eabool, they have 
been kept constantly on the alert by attacks 
by night and day; from the time of their 
arrival at Tazeen they have invariably bi- 
vouacked, and the safety of our positions has 
only been secured by unremitting labour, throw- 
ing up intrenebments, and very_ severe out- 
post duty ; whilst each succeeding morning 
has brought its affair with a bold and active 
I enemy, eminently skilful in the species of war- 
fare to which their attempts have been con- 
fined, and armed with jezails, which have 
enabled them to annoy us at a range at which 
they could only be reached by our artilloiy. 
Though compelled, by tho effects of my lato 
wound, to witness these conflicts from a dooly, 

I must be.ar my unequivocal testimony to tho 
g.al]antiy of officers and men on ovoiy occasion 
of contact with the enemy, and especi.ally in 
saaling the tremendous heights above Jugdu- 
luk.” . , , 

At Gundamuck tho difficulties of Sir Bobert 
Sale began to thicken, and amidst a variety of 
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gloomy intelligence wliicli rc.aclied him from 
v.irious quarters, ho learned that Jclalahad 
Wiis menaced by the enemy from the direction 
of Lughman. To secure the possession of that 
important place, he resolved to march upon it 
forthwith. He entered it on the 12th of No- 
vember, having sustained considerable an- 
noyance from plunderers. A party of these, 
who had the imprudence to follow the rear 
guard under Colonel Dennie into the plain, 
were sent abruptly back to the heights by a 
brilliant charge of cavtilry, headed by Captain 
Oldfield and Lieutenant Mayne, before whom 
more than a hundred of the marauders fell. 

Jelalabad was found invested on eveiy side 
by hordes of enemies. The defences were 
weak, but Sir Robert Sale proceeded with 
characteristic vigour to improve them. In 
the mean time, the enemy were active. They 
burned down a c.antonment raised by the Eng- 
lish .at great expense in the preceding year, and 
under cover of trees and old buildings, kept 
up a fire of musketry against the walls at a 
snort range, by which some loss was suffered. 
To get rid of this continued source of annoy- 
ance, a sortie was made on the 14th of No- 
vember by a parly under Lieutenant-Colonel 
hlonteitb. The attempt was entirely success- 
ful, and a body of at least five thousiind men 
were utterly dispersed by a force consisting of 
three hundred men of her Majesty’s 13th, 
three hundred of the 35th Bengal native in- 
fantry, a hundred sappers and miners, two 
hundred of the Khyber corps, a squ.adron of 
the 5th light cavalry, a few irregular horse, 
and three guns. 

It was obvious that, though the enemy was 
dispersed for a time, their speedy and frequent 
return w.as to be expected ; it was not less 
obvious that no e<arly relief was to be looked 
for by the British force in Jeklabad. To 
diminish the consumption of provisions as far 
as was practi«ible, was, under these circum- 
stances, an indispensable measure of pre- 
caution ; and with a view to this object. Sir 
Robert Sale proceeded to dismiss from the 
place the women and children, whose presence 
could only be embamissing to the garrison 
and dangerous to themselves, and all the male 
population, excepting shopkeepers, whose con- 
tinued residence was to be desired. This 
clearance not only reduced the number of 
claimants for food, but had the effect of purg- 
ing the city of suspicious diaiacters, of whom 
there were many. The repose that followed 
the dispersion of the enemy was employed in 
carrying on the improvements in the defences 
with redoubled vigour. “We have availed 
ourselves of the pause,” said Sir Robert Sale, 
“to put the walls into a state of defence, 
which will, I trust, enable us to defy the 
efforts of any Asiatic force, unaided by siege 
artillery.” Yet was there enough in the cir- 
cumstances in which the brave garrison of 
Jehilabad was placed to have justified some 
shadow of despondency, had its noble com-i 
mauder been capable of entertaining such a| 


feeling. “Two regiments, and the corps of 
sappers,” he writes, “do not more than' suffice 
to man these extensive walls, and great efforts 
are required of us. We need succours in 
every way; troops, tre.'isure, provisions, and 
ammunition now, and a siege train to enable 
us to retrieve things by active operations on 
the conclusion of the winter.” Thus did this 
eminent officer look forward through months 
of anxiety, destitution, and suffering, with 
feelings tinged with hopefulness, to the period 
when he trusted to be again able to take the 
field in vindication of his country’s honour. 

Before reaching Jelalabad, Sir Robert Sale 
had learned that all was not well at Xabool. 
Wliile engaged in preparing for the defence of 
the former place, he received a summons to 
march the troops under his command immedi- 
ately to the c.apital. This task be declined to 
attempt, and it would he unjust to give his 
reasons in any other than his own simple, 
Incid, and forcible language. “I beg to re- 
present th.at the whole of my camp equipage 
has been destroyed; that the wounded and 
sick h.ave increased to upwards of three hun- 
dred ; that there is no longer a single depdt of 
provisions on the route, and the carriage of 
the force is not sufficient to bring on one 
day’s rations with it. I have, at the same 
time, positive information that the whole 
country is in arms, and ready to oppose us in 
the defiles between this city and Cabool, while 
my ammunition is insufficient for more than 
two such contests as I should assuredly have 
to sustain for six days at leiost. With my pre- 
sent means I could not force the passes of 
either Jugduluk or Khoord Cabool ; and even 
if the d.6hris of my brigade did reach Cabool, I 
am given to understand that I should find the 
troops now garrisoning it without the means 
of subsistence. 'Gnder these circumstances, a 
regard for the honour and interest of our 
government compels me to adhere to m^ plan 
already formed of putting this place into a 
state of defence, and holding it, if possible, 
until the Cabool force falls back upon me, or 
succours arrive from Peshawur or India.” 

; Personally, Sir Robert Sale must have wished 
to have been at Eabool, for his wife and 
daughter were there, and exposed to danger ; 
but he could not sacrifice an army to the gra- 
tification of bis personal feelings. 

There was, indeed, a fearful need of further 
military assistance at Kabool ; but before en- 
tering into the particulars of the necessity, it 
I will 'be convenient to state the positions of the 
forces of the allied powers in the vicinity of 
that pliice. The force at and near Eabool, in 
the beginning of October, had consisted of her 
Majesty’s 13th and 44th foot, the 5th, 35tb, 
37tb, and 54th Bengal native infantry, the 
5th Bengal fight cavalry, a company of foot 
and a troop of horse artillery, two regiments 
of the shah’s infantry, a mountain train of 
artillery, with some others belonging to the 
shall, and some cavalry, both Hindostanee and 
Affghan, forming part also of the shah’s ' 
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want of ammunition, for a fresh supply of 
which pressing application was made, but 
without effect. A considerable number of 
chiefs who remained fiithful to the cause of 
the allies had proceeded to the house held hy 
Captain Trevor with a tender of assistance. 
That they were sincere is placed heyond ques- 
tion by two facts. One of the chiefs offered 
bis son as a hostage for his good faith, and 
actually placed him in the hands of the British 
ofBcer; and further, when all hope was lost, 
from the non-arriv^ of assistance, several of 
the party escorted Captain Trevor and his 
family to the British cantonments. Neither 
Brigadier Anqnetil nor Captain Troup was 
present at the fort and house which they 
respectively occupied, and the task of defend- 
ing the fort fell to Captain Mackenzie. He 
held it till he bad not a shot to fire, and then 
cut his way through the enemy to the British 
lines, which he reached, though not without 
being wounded. 

It is not ea^ — perhaps it never will he 
practicable — to ascertain precisely the causes 
of the unfortunate want of energy which at 
this time pervaded the counsels and move- 
ments of the British. The chief military 
command was held by General Elphinstone, 
an officer of high character, but considerably 
advanced in years, and severely shaken by 
disease. The same apathy which had led to 
the loss of the tower and fort on the 3rd of 
November, continued to reign on the 4th, and 
with similar disastrous results. Ensign War- 
ren, of the 5th Bengal native infantry, who, 
with a small force, occupied the fort of the 
British commissariat, reported that he was 
pressed by the enemy, and that, unless rein- 
forced, he could not long hold out. On the 
possession or the loss of this fort depended the 
solution of the question whether the British 
army at Eabool should be fed or starved; 
yet, strange as it must appear, the answer 
to Ensign Warren’s communication was the 
despatch of a small force to assist him in 
evacuating a phace which it was so essential 
to retain. The attempt to reach the fort 
failed, as did another subsequently made, and 
both were attended by severe loss. In the 
mean time, intelligence of the intention of 
abandoning the fort having reached Captain 
Boyd, the chief commissariat officer of the 
British army, he hastened, in conjunction with 
Captain Johnson, who held the same situation 
in the army of the shah, to lay before the 
general the fatal consequences that must result 
from such a step, representing that the place 
contained supplies of grain, rum, medidne, 
clothing, and other stores, of the vidne of four 
lacs of rupees — that the immense loss which 
would be sustained by the abandonment of 
them was not the worst effect to he appre- 
hended, hut that such an act would greatly 
add to the confidence of the enemy, while it 
would involve the almost certain destruction 
of the whole British force, there not being 
within the cantonments a stock of provisions 


equal to more than two days’ consumption, 
while no hope could be entertained, under the 
circumstances that existed, of procuring sup- 
plies elsewhere. The representetion was too 
powerful to he resisted, though it cannot but 
excite surprise that it should' have been 
required, and it was determined to direct the 
commander of the commissariat fort to persist 
in its defence. A farther communication 
from that officer announced that his difficul- 
ties increased — that the enemy were pre- 
paring for an attack, and were, as he believed, 
engaged in mining one of the towers — that 
the temper of his garrison was bad — that 
some of his men had made their escape over 
the wall, and that, with reference to all cir- 
cumstances, he could not maintain himself 
many hours unless reinforced. The answer to 
this communication was, that he should be 
reinforced by two o’clock in the morning. 

The gate of the commissariat fort was 
commanded by another fort called Mahomed 
Shureef’s, and the possession of this latter 
fort was, consequently, deemed requisite to 
insure success to any attempt to relieve the 
former. Some information as to its means of 
defence was obviously desirable, and a man 
was despatched to gather such as hasty obser- 
vation might furnish. On his return, he 
reported that about twenty men were seated 
without Mahomed Shureefs fort, smoking and 
talking ; but, from what he could learn, the 
force within 'was veiy small, and unable to 
resist a sudden attach. The tidings brought 
by this messenger produced no result but a 
determination to send another, who, returning, 
corroborated the report of his predecessor. 
Still nothing was done— consultation and dis- 
cussion consumed the hours, albeit at best too 
few, which remained for affording effectual 
succour to Ensign Warren, and saving from 
the grasp of the enemy his incalculably valu- 
able charge. At last it was resolved that in 
the morning a detachment should be sent off; 
but, just as it was on the point of marching, 
news was received that Ensign Wairen him 
arrived in cantonments with his garrison, 
having abandoned the fort, and by conse- 
quence surrendered all the means of subsistence 
on which the army could rely. The enemy 
had set fire to the gate, and the garrison 
were led ont throngh a hole in the wall. 
This was a blow at the British cause in 
Eabool before which it reeled. The train 
was fired, and an explosion could not he far 
distant which might be expected to involve 
in common ruin those who had entered Aff- 
ghanistan in pride and triumph, to change its 
rulers and its laws, and him who owed to 
their arms a diadem which now trembled on 
his brow. “It no sooner,” says Lieutenant 
Eyre, "became generally known that the 
commissariat fort, upon which we were depen- 
dent for supplies, had been abandoned, than 
one universal feeling of indignation pervaded 
I the garrison ; nor can I describe the imp.a- 
|tience of the troops, but especially the native 
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portion, to bo led out for its recapture — a 
feeling that was by no means diminished by 
their seeing the AiTgbans crossing and rc- 
croaoing the roiad between the commissariat 
fort and the g.ato of the Shah B.igli, laden 
with the provisions on wbioh bad dopoiidod 
our ability to make a protracted defence.” 
Well, indeed, might indignation and impa- 
tience prevail; and so strongly wore they 
expressed, that at last it was resolved to make 
an attempt against lilabomed Shurcef’s fort^ 
the pr.'iclicability of capturing which bad occa- 
sioned so much solemn discussion, during 
which all the stores wore lost. Two guns, 
under Lieutenant Eyre, were to open a firo 
on the fort, under cover of which a party, 
under ^TajorSwaino, was to adv.anco and blow 
open the gate with a bag of powder. Tlie 
guns opened their fire, .and continued it until 
their supply of ammunition w.as nearly ex- 
hausted ; but, from some cause, the p.arly 
which was to force the gate remained still, 
without attempting to perform their allotted 
task, and the whole wore recalled into canton- 
ments. “Tims,” remarks Lieutenant Eyre, 
“the enemy enjoyed their triumph undimi- 
iiishcd, and great was the rage of the sepoys 
of the 87th native infantry, who had evinced 
the utmost eagerness to bo led out, at this 
disappointment of their hopes.” 

On the following' day another attempt was 
made upon the embarrassing fort, which would 
seem to have boon erected for no other pur- 
pose but to confuse the counsels and bailie 
the efforts of the British force. At an c.arly 
hour three iron iiino-poundors were brought 
to bear upon the north-east bastion, and two 
howitzers upon the contiguous curtain. Tbo 
firing was inainhaincd for about two hours, 
during which the nrtilloiymcn were exposed 
to the firo of the enemy’s sharp-shooters 
stationed on a couple of high towers which 
completely commanded the battery. A prac- 
tic.ablo breach being effected, a storming 
party, consisting of three companies, one of 
her Majesty’s 4-1 th, one of the fith native 
infantry, and one of the 37th native infantry, 
marched forward and speedily earned the 
])lncc. Tile dcath-lhroo of this redoubtable 
fort was far less violent than might have been 
expected from tbc degree of tenacity attri- 
buted to it. About one hundred and fifty 
men succeeded in planting the British flag 
upon it ; but it is to bo lamented that tbo 
galLmt officer. Ensign Raban, of the Queen’s 
Vftli, who first waved it on the summit of the 
brc.ach, was shot through the heart while in 
the act of thus disjilaying the sign.al of his 
country’s triumph. 

Tlie cavalry pursued the fugitives from tho 
pknee, and tho bills were speedily covered with 
the enemy’s horse issuing forth for their pro- 
tection. A severe encounter took pl.aco, but 
tho cnemy^ threw ont such vast numbers that 
no serious impression could bo made on them, 
and as tho d.-sy closed, both parties retired 
from the conflict. 
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For some days after this affair, shot and 
sholls were thrown from tho Bala Ilissnr into 
tho town, but with little olfect, beyond the 
alann which they wore c.-ilculatcd to create. 
Plans wore suggested for rcaapturing tho 
commissariat fort, and so much of the stores 
as vet remained in it ; but they were suggested 
only, not acted upon. 

Tho enemy np])oarcd on tho heights in great 
numbers, and with great boldness, and little 
was done or attempted that was c<alcul<atcd to 
check this feeling in them. -The very dobili- 
tatod state of General Elphinstono’s ho.alth, at 
this time, rendered it necessary that ho should 
have tho nssistaiioo of a co.adjutor poasc.sRcd 
of greater bodily vigour, and accordingly Bri- 
gadier Shelton, tho officer second in command, 
w.as called from the Bala Hissnr to c<anton- 
ments. Ills presence was followed by in- 
creased activity ; but tho credit of tho change 
appears to bo due to Sir William Maonaghten, 
towards whom it is a bare net of justice to 
state, that whatever of promptitude and 
energy was displayed in tho higher depart- 
ments of affairs at Kabool during those 
unhappy scenes, seems traceable to him. Tho 
enemy had taken possession of some forts, one 
of which, (Milled tho Rika Bashco fort, was 
situated directly opposite an inclosuro, known 
ns tho Mission compound, at tho north-east 
angle of tho British cantonments, and within 
musket-shot of tho works. Into those they 
poured their firo, and a party of sharp- 
shooters, who found cover among somo ruins 
in tho vicinity, picked off with deadly cer- 
tainty tho British nrtilloiymcn while engaged 
in working their guns. Sir William Mac- 
naghten strongly urged tho necessity of dis- 
lodging tho enemy from this post, but would 
probably not have succeeded in obtaining tho 
consent of tho military authorities to tho task 
being attempted, had ho not offered to take on 
himself tho entire responsibility of the act. 
Thereupon tho general ordered a force to bo 
provided to storm tho fort. It consisted of 
the Queen’s 44th regiment, tho 87th native 
infantry, two horse-artillery guns, one moun- 
tain-train gun, and n considerable body of 
native forces. Captain Bellow undertook to 
blow open tho mam gate, but from accident 
or error ho missed it, .and instead, blow in tho 
wicket gate at tho side, aflbrding an nportiiro 
of such small dimensions that not more than 
two or three men could enter abro.ist, and 
these were compelled to stoop, Uiidor those 
dis.advnntngcs, a handful of the assailants got 
in j among those wore Colonel Mackoroll, of 
her Majesty’s 44tli ; Lieutenant Cndolt, of 
tho same regiment ; Lieutenant Ilawtrojr, of 
the 37th Bengal native infantry, and Lieu- 
tenant Bird, of tho shah’s force. 'Jliough tho 
number of those who had passed tho gate was 
sm.all, it was sufficient to spread ijismay among 
tho garrison, who, not doubting that the 
whole British force would follow, rushed, iiy 
consternation, through a gate on tho side of 
tho fort opposite to that which h.ad been 
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carried. Unhappily, at this moment a charge 
of cavalry round the comer of the fort spread 
panic among the troops before the gate ; they 
turned, and it became, says one of the narra- 
tors of the event, “a scene of saure qui pettt.” 
The officers in vain exerted themselves to 
bring back the men to their duty ; and when 
Major Scott, of the 44th, after resorting 
without effect to command, expostulation, and 
entreaty, called on volunteers to follow him, 
the call Wtis answered by only a single private. 
All would now have been lost but for the 
iron perseverance of Brigadier Shelton, who, 
amidst the hot lire of the enemy and the wild 
rush of the recreant troops, stood firm and 
unmoved — striving, by the exercise of his 
authority, and still more by his animating 
example, to save the British name from the 
disgrace impending over it. He at last suc- 
ceeded in rallying the men, who advanced 
once more to the attack, and once more w.a- 
vered, although now the fire of the guns from 
the cantonments, and a demonstration on the 
part of the British cav.alry, had checked the 
c.areer of the Affghan horse. But the hesi- 
tation was overcome by the energy of the 
brigadier. The assailants pressed forward, 
and the fort w.*is won. 

The situation of the small British party who 
had entered the fort, and remained within it 
while their comrades were shrinking from 
their duty without, 'n'as a subject of intense 
and painful interest. Lieutenants Cadett and 
Hawtiy had returned, to endeavour to bring 
up the men, but the fate of the rest was to be 
ascertained. The little band, it appears, on 
finding themselves deserted, had hastily shut 
the gate through which the greater part of 
the garrison had escaped, and secured the 
chain with a bayonet. The unhappy circum- 
stiinces, however, prevailing on the opposite 
ade, encouraged the enemy to return, which 
they did in considerable numbers ; and having 
succeeded in removing the bayonet, the gate 
was re-opened, and the foe rushed in. Their 
fiiry was exercised without restraint upon 
Colonel Mackerell, whom they hacked in a 
frightful manner. Lieutenant Bird, with two 
sepoys of the 87th, found shelter in a stable, 
which they barricaded. One of the sepqri 
was killed, but Lieutenant Bird and the other 
defended themselves for a considerable periox 
— maintaining a fire which knocked dowxxZ 


engaged in skirmishing without. The fate of 
Colonel Mackerell has .alre.adybeen mentioned. 

Several adjacent forts were, on the fall of 
Bika Bashee, abandoned by the enemy. In 
one some grain was found — ^a most welcome 
discovery. No time was lost in beginning to 
transport it to a safer spot, but there w.as not 
time to remove the whole before nightfall. A 
guard was applied for to protect the remainder, 
but refused ; and in the morning, as might 
have been anticipated, it was gone. 

On the 13th November, the enemy again 
appearing in great force on the heights, and 
firing into the British cantonments, a force 
was sent out to disperse them. This move- 
ment, like theattiick on the Bika Bashee fort, 
was suggested by Sir William Macn.aghten, 
who, on this occasion also, was required to 
take upon himself the entire responsibility 
attached to it. There was another and more 
Lamentable point of resemblance between the 
two occasions. On both, the infantry, Euro- 
pean and native, manifested an unsteadiness 
not to be expected. The fortune of the day, 
however, was with the British, and a gun was 
taken from the enemy. Another might have 
been captured, but it was protected by a hot 
fire from a body of Affghan infantry, and the 
44th could not be prevailed upon to iaear the 
danger attendant on carrying it c5. Top 
fear of the Europeans was "sis??! by tbs 
native troops. The capture of tie being 
thus frustiated. Lieutenant Tfer. vritha aorss^- 
artillery gunner, descender xt.tr tbs navine 
where it lay, and ^iksd 3 e._ 
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a jcmatiar of artilfeiy, -wlio repeated tbe blow drew some supplies, was occupied by the 
while the officer lay on the ground, and then enemy ; and JVlajor Swaync, of the 5th nstirc 
rushed out, followed by nearly all the Maho- infantry, was despatched, with a small force 
metons in the place. The troops who re- of horse and foot, undone gun, to dispossess 
tnained were completely disorganized ; and them. A second gun was afterwards ordered 
from this post, also, it became necessary to to his support. The village was to have been 
retreat. Proceeding towards Elabool, the stormed, but no attempt was made to cany 
toils and perils ofthe road were so digririting, this intention into ^ect. The officer in com- 
, that all the fugitives dropped off excepting the maud, according to Ideutcnant Eyre, “ would 
single soldier who, as already mentioned, neither go forward nor retire,” but continued 
arrived with the two officers at the Eritish for several hours to maintain a useless fire on 
cantonments, where, says Lieutenant Eyre, the houses in the village; the infantry of the 
"they were received by their brethren in party being under cover, but the cavalry swd 
arras as men risen from the dead.” Other artillery exposed to the fire of the enemy 
officers exposed to similar dangers were less without the opportunity of effecting any 
fortunate. Dr. Ghrant, a surgeon, who, like object of importance adequate to the li^ 
many members of bis profession in India, had incurred and the loss sustained. In the 
honourably distinguished himself by sendees evening Brigadier Shelton joined them, with 
not falling within the routine of his proper a reinforcement under Colonel Oliver, but no 
duties, departed with Major Bottinger and more daring or decisive course was the result ; 
Lieut^nt Baughton from Cbarekar ; but and, fiuially, in the language of Lady Sale, 
shortly afterward disappeared, from what "The troops returned, having done nothing.” 
cause was unknown ; and two officers sta* It was resolved on the 28rd to repair the 
tioned at a fort in Xofaistau, about twelve error of the preceding day, as far as repara- 
miles from Kabool, Lieutenant hlaule and tion can be said to be practicable in cases 
Lieutenant 'Whelan, after being deserted by where the' loss sustained is not so much in 
their men, were barbarously murdered. physical or material strength as in confidence 

The chapter of disasters was further swelled and character. At two o’clock in the mom- 
by the surprise and destruction of a detach- ing Brigadier Shelton marched out with 
meat proceeding under the command of Cap- seventeen companies of infantry, consisting 
tain 'Woodburn, of the shah’s service, from of five of her Majesty’s 44tb, under Captain 
Gfauznee to Eabool. At Gundamnek, the Leighton, six of the 5th native infantry, under 
force loft by Sir Bobert Sale on his departure Lieutenant-Colonel Oliver, six of the 37th 
fell rapidly into disorder ; the larger portion native infantry, under Major Kershaw, of her 
deserted to the enemy, and the rest refused Majesty's 13tb ; one hundred sappers, under 
to remain at Gundamuck; with them the Lieutenant I/aing; one squadron of the 5tb 
officer in charge. Captain Bum, was com- light cavalry, under (^ptain Bold; one 
pelled to retire to Jelalabad, le.aving two squadron of irregular horse, under Lieutenant 
guns and much baggage behind them. At 'Walker ; a hundred men of the corps known 
Pesh Boolak, between the Khyber pass and as Anderson’s horse, and a single jgun. The 
. Jelalabad, Captain Ferris, of the shah’s ser- gnnwas with great difficulty got torts position 
vice, found himself surrounded by the enemy, on a knoll, commanding an inclosure in the 
destitute of ammunition, and in danger of village, which, from the fires perceived in if, 
being abandoned by bis troops. Some of them was judged to bo the principal bivouac of the 
had gone over the walls, but were cut up by enemy. The gun, as soon as practicable, 
the enemy ; and the fear of meeting the same opened, and the enemy, in some alarm, 
fate was believed to be the chief motive 'by retreated, from the open space to the shelter 
which the rest were deterred from following afforded by the bouses and towers, from 
their example. Having no prospect of relief^ whence they kept up a sharp fire of jczails. 
he resolved to make an attempt to cut bis way The brigadier was strongly urged to storm the 
through the enemy, and he succeeded ; but village under cover of the darkness (there 
the arandonment of the fort involved the loss being no moonh and before the enemy had 
of treasure to the amount oft hirty-eight thou- time to recover from the panic into which they 
sand rupees, as well as some stores and private bad been thrown; but the opportunity was 
property. suffered to pass without profit. 

At Kabool, the sbilo of afihirs remained for "Both officers and men,” says Lady Sale, 
a period of several days almost unchanged in "were most anxious to be led against the 
any respect. Ihe same indecision and in- village, to take it by storm, but the brigadier 
activity which had heretofore prevailed in the would not hear of it,” At length, as day 
British cantonments continued to exist ; and dawned, the caution of the commander gave 
the enemy appc-ir not to have been without a way, Tlic fire from the vilbge had slackened, 
due share of the same unmilitary qualities, and, it was believed, from the failure of am- 
Notbing was done or attempted on either side, munition. Parties of the enemy were observed 
On the 22nd of November teth parties seemed hnnying away, and, according to the belief 
suddenly roused to the recollection that they of Lieutenant J^c, not above forty men 
were in the position of belligerents. A village remained in the place, A storming I>arty was 
called Behmauroo, from which the English formed under h&jor Swayne ; but mischance 
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fnislrntcd the cflecU) of a movement too Ion;: 
postponed. The nfliccr commanding the stonn- 
ing party missed liis way, and instead of 
arriving at the principal gate, wliieh was now 
open, he came to a small wiclccl which was 
barricaded, and believing himself unable to 
foroo it, ho withdrew his men under cover, 
where they remained until n>called. In the 
mean time v.a«t numbora of the enemy issued 
from the city, nnd covered a hill imniLslintely 
opposite to tliat occupied by the Rritish force, 
.and separated from it only by a narrow gorge. 
Lieutenant Walker, with his invgular horse, 
had been dcspatclied to cut off the fugitive.s 
from the city, but the plain was now swept by 
hordes of c.avalry, who evidently designed to 
perform the same duty with regard to Lieu* 
tenant Walker, lie w.as therefore recalled. 
Tiic abandonment of the attempt to storm had 
nfforded opportunity for throwing reinforce- 
ments into the village ns well ns supplies of 
ammunition, nnd thus the purpose fur which 
the troops had marched out of cantonments 
was irreparably frustrated. Major Kershaw, 
with three companies of the 37th, Ixiing left 
in the position first taken by the British force, 
the brigadier marched with the remainder of 
the troops, and his gun, to oppose tho enemy 
on the oppo.sitc height. Here his disposition 
of his force is stated by mililaty authorities to 
have been singularly injudicious. Skirmishera 
were brought forward to tho brow of tho hill ; 
the rest of tho infantiy wore funned into two 
squares, supported by his cavalry, but the 
whole exposed to the fire of tho enemy, which 
was delivered from behind hillocks nnd other 
defences. But worse even than defective 
gcncmlship, was the sunken spirit of tho men. 
The skinnishers could with dilficulty be kept 
to their posts, nnd when a daring party of the 
enemy descended tho gorgo, nnd, availing 
themselves of such cover os they could find, 
crept gradually up tho hill on which the 
British force was posted, they gnvo way. 
Rewards, of an amount magnificent in the 
eyes of a private soldier, were oficred for 
the capture of tho enemy's flag, but in 
T.ain. Tlie endeavour to lend to n charge 
was fruitless, ns though tho appeal had been ; 
made to men of wood. Several officers od-j 
vanced to the front, and pelted the enemy 
with stones, the men looking on. Tlie enemy 
made a dash at the British gun, and the 
cavalry were ordered to charge for its pro- 
tection, but neither the command nor the 
example of their officers could induce them to 
stir. The gun was captured, the arlilleiymen 
fighting galLantly in defence of it, though 
unsupported, and two of them were killed. 
The first square of the British infantry was 
now in flight. The second kept its position, 
and in its rear the flying troops were with some 
difficulty rallied by their officers. The re- 
nppe.amnce of firmness was not without effect 
upon the enemy’s party, whoso ardour was 
farther diminished by a casualty which had 
befallen one of their chiefs, aud abandoning 


the gun, they made off with tho limber and 
horses. Tho conflict was renewed, nnd for 
some time maiuhained; but a second attack 
from the enemy similar to timt which not long 
before had caused tho British infintry, Euro- 
pean nnd unlive alike, to turn in disgraceful 
flight, was in.i'lu by the enemy with the same 
result. No effort could recall tho men into 
action, nor even prevail on them to retire in 
order. Tlic^* ran in the most outrageous con- 
fusion, pursued by the enemy, who destroyed 
them in vast numbers. Tlie gun, for which on 
its rescue fre.sli horses and limber were pro- 
cured, w.as overturned nnd lost ; tlic wounded 
wero for tho most part left on the field, to bo 
hacked nnd hewed by the weapons of their 
ferocious enemy, nnd nothing was wanting to 
render disaster complete nnd overwhelming. 
A tiro opened on tho pursuers by part of tho 
shah's force ; a chnrgo made by Lieutenant 
Ilardyman, with a frcsli troop of cav.alry ; nnd 
the extraordinary conduct of one of tlie 
Aflgiian chiefs, who, in tho heat of pursuit, 
suddenly halted nnd led off his followers, 
Civourcrl tho pnigrcKS of tho flying; but for 
the help thus aflorded, scarcely one of those 
who went forth to capture the village of 
Behmauroo would have returned. Lieutenant 
Walker, while charging with Lieutenant 
Ilardyman, at the he.ad of a few of his horse- 
men whom ho had rallied, received a mortal 
wound. Colonel Oliver, Captain Mackintosh, 
and Lieutenant Laing, were also left dc.ad on 
tho field. Tho throe companies of the 37th 
native infantry who remained with Major 
Kershaw do not seem to have m.anifestod any 
portion of that cravon spirit which unhappily 
pervaded the rest of tho British force. They 
wore hard pressed throughout tho day, nnd 
were among tho Inst to leave tho hill. One com- 
pany returned with a unick nnd two privates 
only. 

A. result so fatal, nnd withal so dishonour- 
able, ns that which befell the movement of 
Brigadier Shelton, aannot bo passed over 
without some attempt to trace its causes ; nnd 
tho views of Lieutcn.ant Eyre upon this sub- 
jeot nppe<ar to bo countenanced by probability, 
.as well ns by tho agreement of competent 
judges. Ho says, "No less than six gre<at 
errors must present themselves even to the 
most unpractised military eye, o.ach of which 
contributed in no slight degree to the defeat 
of our troops, opposed as they were by over- 
whelming numbers.” The first and greatest 
of these mistakes, aceoiding to the opinion of 
the authority quoted, was the taking out a 
single gun. It appears that a general order, 
issued under the government of the marquis 
of Hastings, forbade less than two guns being 
taken into tbe field, under any circumstances 
or on any pretence whatever, where a second 
was available. Brigadier Shelton, it is stated, 
bad intended to take another gun, but it was 
dis<ablcd, nnd was twice specially reported ns 
incapable of being got re<ady for use before 
twelve o’clock on the '’trous-d^'vwhen the 
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British, eight hours before inid>day, moved to 
defeat, destruction, and disgrace. The single 
gun was served by men worthy of the country 
whose honour they maintained, but their fire 
was constantly interrupted, as, after a time, 
the vent became so hot that it was impossible 
to continue it. The second error is the very 
obvious one of neglecting to take advantage of 
the temporary panic produced in the enemy, 
by storming the village before they had time : 
to recover from it. “ Had," says Lieutenant j 
Eyre, "a storming party been led to the 
attack, under cover of the darkness which 
would have nullified the advantage they,” the 
defenders, “ possessed, in being under cover, 
the place must inevitably have fallen into onr 
hands ; and thus would the principal olgect of 
the sally have been gained, and a good line of 
retreat secured for our troops in case of uecos- 
sity.” The third error enumerated by the 
writer above quoted, was the neglect of 
raising defences for the protection of the 
British troops on the hill ; and this error he 
pronounces “ so manifest as to be quite unac- 
countable.” A party of sappers hadaccom- 
anied the force for the purpose of forming a 
reastwork, but their services were not called 
into requisition, though it is said the expe- 
diency of resorting to them was specially 
pointed ont at the time when the enemy were 
crowning the opposite height with multitudi- 
nous numbers, after the attack on the village 
had failed. The good effects of raising such 
a defence would not have been limited to the 
protection of the men, important .as was this 
object ; it would have enhanced the difficulties 
of the enemy in advancing, and have given 
confidence, not only to those within the work, 
but also to those beyond it, from the know- 
ledge that, if hard pressed, they could fall 
ha<^ upon a place of safety. AVky such a 
( precaution wiis neglected, it is now impossible 
' to explain. The fourth error adverted to by 
Lieutenant Eyre, was the extraordinary step 
of forming the infantry into squares. The value 
of such a formation, when the object is to 
resist an attack by horsemen, is well under- 
stood. "All,” rays Lieutenant Eyre, "h.ivo 
heard of the British squares at Waterloo, 
which defied the repeated desperate onsets ot 
Napoleon’s choicest cavalry. At Behmauroo 
we formed squares to resist the distant fire of 
infantry, thus presenting a solid mass agiiinst 
the aim of, perliaps, the best marksmen in 
the world, the said squares being securely 
perched on the summit of a steep and narrow 
ridge, up which no c.iv.aliy could ch.nrge with 
effect.” It thus appciirs that the men were 
disposed in the manner best adapted to oppose 
cav.alty, there being no ch.mco or possibility 
of any Rivalry being brought against them, 
and, at the same time, in the manner best 
adapted to admit of their being picked off, in 
the Largest numbers, by the species of force 
actually engaged against them. The astonish- 
ment expressed by tlic critic whose views are 
here follov/cd, is heightened, as well it might 
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be, by the reflection that the officer who thus 
disposed his men, had enjoyed, in his younger 
days, " the benefit of Peninsular experience.” 
The disposition of the cavalry is mentioned 
by Lieutenant Eyre as the fifth of the great 
errors committed ; this force, instead of being 
in the place where they might have been useful 
in protecting the line of communication with 
cantonments, and further have been able to ad- 
vance readily to any point where tlieir services 
would have been required, being hemmed in' be- 
tween bodies of infantry, and "exposedfor seve- 
ral hours toadestriictivefire from the enemy’s 
juzails, on ground where, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, they could not have 
acted with effect.” The arnangement- seems 
to have been erroneous from the beginning, 
and at the disastrous close of the day the 
error became frightfully apparent, horse and 
foot being mixed up together in a wiiy which 
increased the confusion and rendered it irre- 
trievable — ^it being alike impracticable, under 
such circumstances, either to rally the men, 
or to' withdraw them in good order. The sixth 
and last error of this fatal day, was the pro- 
longation of the fight when nothing could be 
gained but some addition of loss and discredit 
to the vast mass of both previously accumu- 
lated. Lieuten.ant Eyre’s judgment upon this 
point shall be given in bis own words. 
"Shortly after our reg.-vining possession of 
the gun, one of the brigadiers staff. Captain 
Mackenzie, feeling convinced that, from the 
temper of the troops, and from the impossi- 
bility of rectifying the false position in which 
the force w.as placed, not only was success 
beyond hope, but that defe.at, in its most 
disastrous shape, w.os fast approaching, pro- 
posed to the brig.'idier to endejivour to effect 
a retreat while it was yet in his power to do 
so with compiirative impunity. His reply 
w.’is, ‘ Oh no I we will hold the hill some time 
longer I’ At that time, even if the sLaughter 
of the soldiers, the loss of officers, the evident 
panic in our ranks, and the worse than false 
nature of our position, h.nd not been sufficient 
to open all eyes as to the impossibility even of 
parti.il success (for the real object of the 
expedition, viz. the possession of the village 
of Behmauroo, had been, as it were, aban- 
doned from the very first), the weakness .and 
exh.anstion of both men and horses, who wore 
not only worn out by bodily fatigue, but 
Buffering grievously from exticmo thirst, and 
the debility attendant on long fasting, ou^ht 
to have banished .all idea of further delaying 
a movement in which alone lay the slightest 
chanco of preserving to their country lives 
by the eventual racrifico of which, not even 
tbo only solace to the soldier in the hour of 
misfortune, the consciousness of nnimii.aircd 
bononr, was likely to bo g.ainod." The simple 
facts of the c.aso nppeiir to bo these. _ The 
troops marched ont to capture the a'ill.ago 
of Bchm.anroo, and the object might havo 
been achieved ; but the opportunity was suf- 
fered to pass, and then the light was continued 
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ivitb no prospect but that of retreat before 
the enemy sooner or later, in good or in bad 
order, .as might happen, and seemingly without 
my purpose but the gratification of mere 
ivilfulness. Nothing app.arently could be worse 
than the military arrangements of the day, 
excepting it were the temper of part of the 
troops engaged. The deficiency of manhood 
in the latter completed the disasters which had 
their origin in the blunders of the former. It 
is beyond doubt that the troops could feel but 
little confidence in their leader, who, amidst 
an abund.ant display of personal courage, 
manifested no other quality of a good general ; 
but for English soldiers to turn when c<alled 
upon to advance, is happily so rare an occur- 
rence, that even with the partially extenuating 
circumstances above mentioned, the fact is 
calculated to inspire as much of astonishment 
as of disgust. Instances of individual heroism 
there were, but with reference to all the 
occurrences of the day, he to whom his conn- 
tiy’s honour is dear must wish it were possible 
that .all recollection of it could be obliterated. 

The character of the British arms in Eabool 
was now low indeed, and no chance of safety 
for either ciyil or military seemed to exist but 
in negotiation. Sir William Macn<aghten had 
repeatedly urged the military authorities to 
make some demonstration worthy of their 
country, and when they had yielded a reluc- 
tant consent, they had generally thrown on 
him the responsibility of the experiment. 
They appe.ar now to have been not less strenu- 
ous in recommending him to negotiate than 
he had previously been in urging them to 
fight. The Eabool chiefs also manifesting an 
inclination for an exercise of diplomacy, a 
series of negotiations commenced, ai.d was 
continued through many d,ays. Any high de- 
gree of precision in relating the particulars of 
these negotiations being unattainable, it would 
be idle to enter into them at length. It is 
said that the proposals of the Affghans were, 
in the first instance, of such a nature as to 
call forth an unqualified and indignant rejec- 
tion from the British envoy. Proposals more 
moderate and re<asonable were subsequently 
submitted by him, and received by the chiefs 
with apparently a sincere desire for an amica- 
ble arrangement, the only exception to the 
seeming prev<alence to such a feeling being 
furnished by Mahomed Akbar Ehan, a son of 
Dost Mahomed Nhan. The conditions were 
afterwards modified in various ways. At one 
time Shah Shoojah was to descend from the 
throne ; at another he was to be maintained 
on condition of his daughters forming matri- 
monial engagements with some of the chiefs 
in opposition to his government, and of his 
abandoning some offensive manifestations of 
pride which had given great offence. The shah 
seems to have vacillated not less than his ene- 
mies; he consented to retain the sovereignty 
on the conditions specified, and afterwards 
withdrew his consent, thus leaving the nego- 
tiators to revert to the original terms. It 
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mattered little, however, what terms were 
professedly adopted, for it was evident th.at the 
chiefs meant to observe none, but to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity which might offer 
to counteract the British authorities by trick 
and fraud, exercises of ingenuity which, in 
Affghan estimation, mark the highest triumph 
of human intellect. While these diplomatic 
proceedings were in progress, the British 
troops were suffering great privations, and 
had in prospect still greater. Yarious plans 
were suggested for their retreat without 
asking the .aid or the permission of the Aff- 
ghans, but all were beset with dangers and 
difficulties so-great ns to insure their rejec- 
tion. Under the terms of the convention, the 
British were entirely to evacuate Affghanis- 
tan, surrendering the fortresses which they 
still held therein ; and their march was to be 
facilitated by a supply of beasts of burden, to 
be furnished by the Affghans. These, how- 
ever, were not provided ; and almost every 
day brought some new experiment on the 
patience of the British envoy. Affecting dis- 
trust, or perhaps really feeling it from con- 
sciousness that they were themselves unworthy 
of trust, the Affghan chiefs demanded the 
delivery of the guns and ammunition of the 
British force. This was conceded, and .an 
ofiScer was sent to select such as might appear to 
be the most desirable. Hostages were required 
and given. The Affghans demanded that Bri- 
gadier Shelton should be one, but, as Lieute- 
nant Eyre states, the brigadier “ having 
expressed a decided objection to undertake the 
duty,” the demand was not insisted on. But 
it was not in the diplomacy of this unhappy 
period that the British name met with its 
deepest humiliation. While negotiations, ever 
shifting and never ending, were in progress, 
the countrymen of Clive, and Lawrence, and 
Coote, and Lake, and Wellesley, were misera- 
bly throwing away that military character 
which those great men had raised, and which 
had been far more efficacious in raising and 
maintaining the British empire in the East 
than all other agencies of human origin. 

The English in India, while pursuing a 
career on the whole of unparalleled brilliancy, 
had yet received occasional checks ; they had 
sustained reverses, but down to this miserable 
epoch they bad met them like men. Now, 
the spirit which had borne the British standard 
triumphant through so many fields of car- 
nage — which had so often planted it on the 
summit of the breach choked with the bodies 
of those who had fallen in the attempt to bear 
it thither — ^the spirit displayed by the officer 
who, marching to the relief of Trichinopoly, 
entered it in triumph, supported by two of his 
men, because unable to support himself ; by 
the disabled and suffering man, and his array 
of sick and wounded, whose unexpected ap- 
pearance at Mulwagul turned the fortune of 
the day, and b.,- . British force from de- 
struction ; a»"’ - ’ hnmbl«>^''r''eant who, 

with a handfi-' * ^ ' 
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nn ovorwliclming forco, n mifiarablo fort till 
it crumbled around him into a abapolcBH heap 
of rubbish — ^tbnt spirit seemed to have departed 
from the British soldier in Kabool. The rich 
boritngo of glory bequontbed to him by bis 
predecessors in arms — the fruit of toils and 
slnigglcs innumerable in every part of tlio 
world — was forgotten or despised, and a mean 
regard for personal safely, which tended to 
defeat itself, usurped the place of the noblo 
and unshrinking endurance which had so long 
been classed among the prominent charaotcris* 
tics of his counttymen. 

Tlio defence of Mahomed Shcrccf’s fort, 
which Bcomed destined to bo a never-ending 
Boureo of annoyance and discredit, furnished 
occasion for a display of pusillanimity far inoro 
disgraceful than the blunders which preceded 
its capture. Tlio enemy wore very desirous of 
regaining possession, and resorted to various J 
modes of attack for the purpose. In imitation 
of the English, they attempted to blow open 
the gate with powder, but of the proper ran-, 
n.agemcnt of this operation they seem to have 
been entirely ignorant ; the powder exploded, 
but the gate was unharmed. They next com- 
menced mining one of the towers, but Lieute- 
nant Sturt, under cover of the night, entered 
their mine and blow it up. Tito garrison wore 
so much alarmed by these attempts, that they 
were not deemed trustworthy ; and a change 
was consequently made. The now garrison 
consisted of ono company of the Queen's 44th, 
under Lieutenant Gray, and one company of 
the 37th Bengal infnntiy, under Lieutenant 
Hawtrey. In order to destroy the enemy’s 
mine, it had been necessary to open a pnss.ngc 
near the walls, and this opening was, when 
the work was performed, secured by barricad- 
ing. Through this defence, a party of the 
enemy, who had crept up, discharged a few 
shots, . and Lieutenant Gray was slightly 
wounded. He proceeded to cantonments to 
get his wound dressed, and the men of the 
44th, immediately on his departure, prepared 
for flight. Lieutenant Hawtrey used every 
possible exertion to withhold them, but in 
vain ; they precipitated themselves over the 
walls, and were soon followed by the sepoys 
of the 37th, who previously were disposed to 
stand to their duty. Two of the latter body, 
indeed, were left deiid in the fort, but not a 
man of the 44th. The enemy of coarse took 
possession of the fort. The bazaar village was 
garrisoned by a party of the 44th, who, on ob- 
serving the flight of their comrades from Ma- 
homed Shereef 's fort, were about tofollow their 
example, but were stopped by their ofEcers, 
After this manifestation, a guard of sepoys 
was stationed at the entrance of the bazaar, 
with orders to prevent the departure of any 
Europeans on duty there ; and on the following 
day the European garrison was withdrawn, 
and a company of the 37th native infantry put 
in their place. “This,” says Lieutenant Eyre, 

‘ being the weakest point of our defences, 
had hitherto been protected entirely by par- 
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tics of her Majesty’s 44 Ih, which post of 
honour they were now considered unworthy to 
retain." 

D.aya passed away, the British in canton- 
ments having continnally beforo them the 
prospect of starvation ; a result averted only 
i»y tomporaiy supplies, of tlio continnance of 
which no reasonable coniidenee could bo enter- 
tained. In homely but expressive phrase- 
ology, they wore literally supported “from 
hand to month." Tbo restraints of discipline 
gradually pressed more and more lightly, till 
at last tliey were scarcely felt. "With a view 
to the approaching necessity for retreat, when 
the magiizinc would incvitalily become a prey 
to tho enemy, tlio general liad ordered some 
arnmnnition to ho distributed to certain c.mip- 
followcrs ; and commanding officers were di- 
rected to indent for new .arms and .nceontre- 
monts, in exchange for such as were old or 
damaged. But little attention was now p.aid 
to tho letter of orders, and it is stated, tiiat 
many officers in command of companies rested 
content with sending their men to the m<ag.a- 
ztne, to help themselves at pleasure; the 
stores, in tho absence of any building proper 
for their reception, being placed nndcr the 
trees of an orchard, in charge of a small 
guard. Tbo cnnscqucnco wa.s, a scene of con- 
fusion and plunder, soldien and camp-followers 
indiscriminatoly rushing to the spot, and each 
man carrying off what his fam^ suggested ns 
dcsirnhlo for him to possess. Some officers 
exerted themselves to check the tumult and 
protect tho property, but for some time their 
authority was openly defied. Tho semblance 
of order was ultinnately restored, and tlie 
larger portion of tho misappropriate .articles 
recovered ; but the incident afibrded a lament- 
able indication of the relaxation of those ties 
which withhold .a body of soldiery from de- 
generating into a disorderly mass of armed 
adventurers. 

The negotiations having arrived at a stage 
when, if they were to be regarded as sincere 
or binding, effect might be given to tho stipn- 
lations agreed upon, the British troops in the 
Bala Hissar marched out to join their brethren 
in cantonments. But the Affghan chiefs still 
held back from the execution of the provisions 
to which they had bound themselves. The 
British force was entirely at their mercy. 
Tlio enemy were in possession of all the forts 
which commanded the cantonments and the 
distress, for want of provisions and forage, 
which prevailed, was extreme. Further to 
aggr.avate the sufferings of the unhappy force, 
tho winter became intensely cold, and a heavy 
foil of snow covered the ground. 

At this moment, — when difficulties; multi- 
farious and seemingly insurmountable, sur- 
rounded the British force ; with fierce enemies, 
or pretended, but treacherous, friends without 
the cantonments, and a perishing mass within; 
when to remain or to fly seemed .alike fraught 
with destruction; when the troop had lost 
all energy, and when no conceiv.able amount 
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of oHcrgy nppearetl equal to tlie ocesHion ; 
■wlien tliu access of bopo on every side seemed 
barred, — a proposal was suddenly made to tlie 
Rritish envoy, to wliicli, unlinnpily, bis em- 
barrassments induced bim to lend a willing 
car. It came from Akbar Klian, and w.*is to 
this cffecl : Ibat Amconoollab Klian, one of 
tbn most influential of tbe opposing chiefs, 
and Udieved to be one of the most hostile, 
rbould be seized, and become prisoner ; that 
^labomcd Khan’s fort and the Ilala llissar 
sliould berc-occupicd by the British troops, who 
were to remain in the country some months 
longer, and then to evacuate it in a friendly 
manner ; Siiah Shoojnh to retain the sove- 
reignty, but Akbar Kti.an to be named his 
vizier, and, in addition to that oflicc, to receive 
pecuniary reward to an enormous amount. 
Jn one respect, the proposal went further 
than has been stated. To intprison the chief 
most active in his opposition to Sliah Shoojah, 
was, in Affghan eyes, but little; and the envoy 
was assurc'il that, for a sum of money, the 
head of his enemy should be laid at his feet. 
Tile answer of Sir William Maennghten w.as 
such .as bccaroc the represenUatiro of the 
government with whose interests he was in- 
trusted ; he intimated that it w.as neither his 
custom nor that of his country, to give a price 
for blood. 

lAioking at the proposal with the coolness 
which time and distance, and the absence of 
anxiety allow, it appears too monstrous to 
pass, even with a novice in diplomacy ; still 
less could it bo expected to succeed with one 
so experienced in the arays of men, and so 
familiar avith the wiles of eastern policy, ns 
w.as Sir Willinni lifacnaghtcn. It came, how- 
ever, at a moment when almost any elinnge 
seemed a relief from the harrowing troubles 
which had pressed so overwhelmingly on his 
mind ; and it should be rcmcmijcrcd also, that, 
extravagant ns were the suggestions offered 
to him, the history of the East affords multi- 
tudinous instances of the sovemnee of ap- 
parent friends and the union of avowed 
enemies in no wiso more strange and unac- 
countable than those which were involved in 
this overture. But, whatever the degree of 
plausibility which the proposal may bear to 
difierent minds. Sir William Mncn.aghtcD 
c.agerly, ns it seems, embraced it ; excepting, 
however, let it be repeated, that part which 
involved the infamy and guilt of assassination. 
His consent having been secured to the outline 
of the plan, it w.as suggested that a conference, 
for the purpose of arranging the derails, should 
take place between him and Akbar Khan. 
The place selected for the interview was the 
plain, and thither, about noon on the 28rd of 
September, Sir William Maennghten pro- 
ceeded, accompanied by Captains Lawrence, 
Trevor, and Mackenzie. He had requested 
that the general would have two regiments 
and two guns ready for secret service ; and the 
existence of a feeling that the experiment he 
was about to nudre was attended with danger. 


wras indicated by his desiring that the garrison 
might he kept on the alert, and the walls 
strongly manned. It docs not appc.ar, how- 
ever, that much reganl w.as paid to his wishes 
on this point; for, on leaving the canton- 
ments, ho expressed disappointment at the 
p.ancity of men on the ramparts and the ap- 
parent wc.akncss of the garrison, remarking 
to his companions, with not less of justice 
than of bitterness, that it w.as "of a piece 
with the military arrangements throughout 
the siege.” 

The troops required to cariy out the objects 
of the proposed agreement were not in readi- 
ness, and a letter from the general, remon- 
strating .against their being thus employed, 
was dcsp.atchcd to the envoy after ho h.ad 
taken his departure, and which consequently 
he never received. On approaching the place 
of meeting, the small escort which had nccoro- 
p.anicd the envoy halted, and he advanced 
with the three ofliccrs to the selected spot, 
which w.as partially screened from view from 
the cantonments by some small hillocks. 
Akbar Khan soon afterwards ni>pcnrcd, with 
some other chiefs, among whom w.as tho 
brother of tho man proposed to be seized and 
imprisoned. A carpet w.as spread, and tho 
conference began. It had not long continued, 
when a number of men, heavily armed, gra- 
dually drew nc.ar, and seemed to bo forming 
a circle round tho spot. This w.as noticed by 
Captain Lawrence, who suggested th.at, ns tho 
coDfcrcncc was of a secret nature, they should 
bo ordered to .a distance. Akb.ar lUian 
answered, that it w.as of no import.ance, for 
that tlicy were all in the secret. Immediately 
afterwards, ho exclaimed, " Seize 1 seize 1 ” 
and the envoy .and his three comp.anionB were 
iniincdi.atcly pinioned from behind, deprived 
of their swords, and carried off prisoners. 
Captain Trevor was speedily put to death, and 
the same fate befell Sir William Slacnaghtcn, 
who, it is reported and generally believed, 
was shot by Akbar Khan with a pistol, one 
of a pair just before presented by the env’oy 
to the ruthless chief. The bodies of the mur- 
dered men were exposed to tho indignities 
and outrages with which c.astcrn revenge is 
wont to visit the remains of fallen foes, and 
were p.aradcd through the streets of the city 
in barbaric triumph. The hand of Sir Wil- 
liam Macnnglitcn was exhibited in E.avnge 
derision at the window of the place in which 
the two surviving prisoners were confined. 

It will natunally be supposed that the events 
last related were sufficient to rouse the British 
military authorities from the torpor which had 
so long oppressed them; that some effort 
worthy of the countiy that gave them birth, 
tbe service to which they belonged, and the 
character which they had to maintain, would 
have been made to rescue from aaplivity,-’'-' 
tliey still lived, the victims of Akbs’' • 
treachery, or to inflict just retrib; 
treachery had been consummat- ‘ 
ation. And what was done ? 
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tion bo anaworod by Lioutoimnt Eyro, nn 
eye-wifiicRS. Hia testimony ia, that tho intotli* 
gcncG brought, “instead of rousing our leaders 
to instant action, seemed to pnralyso their 
faculties; and although it was evident that our 
envoy had boon basely entrapped, if not actu- 
nily murdered boforoonr very gate, and though 
oven now crowds of Allghans, horso and foot, 
wore scon passing and repnssing to and fro in 
hostile anay botwoon Maljoniod’s fort and the 
pinoo of meeting, not a gun was opened upon 
them I not a sohiior was stirred from his post ; 
no sortie was apparently oven thought of; 
Ireaehory was allowed to triumph in open day : 
tho murder of a British envoy was perpetrated 
in tho face and within muskot-shot of a British 
army; and not only was no effort made to 
avengo tho dastardly deed, but tho body was 
loft lying on tho plain, to ho mangled and in- 
sulted, and finally carried off to bo paraded in 
Iho pubiio market by a ruffianly mob of 
fanatical barbiirians." And thus low was 
British spirit sunk, and thus was British 
honour tarnished, and thus wore a knot of ob- 
scure barbarians suffered to rove! in suoooss- 
fill trcachciy, and defy tho arras of that powor 
before which tho choicest troops of Europe 
bad givon way 1 

And now tho onward progress of humilia- 
tion was rapid and fearful indeed. Insult fol- 
lowed hard upon treachery, in tho transmission, 
from tho chieftains upon whoso hands tho 
blood of Sir William Maonaghtoii and Captain 
Trevor was yot fVeah, of a now treaty for tho 
acccptnnco of those into whoso hands tho 
mnuagcniciit of tho interests of the British 
gororninent might have p.asscd. It contained 
tho s.amo articles as tho previous treaty, with 
the addition of three others: — 1st, Tlint the 
V British force should leave behind all their 
i guns excepting^ six ; 2nd, Tliat they should 
' givo up all their treasure ; and Sixl, That tho 
hostages already held by tho Afighnns should 
bo exchanged for married men, with their 
wives and families. Somo demur arose as to 
the ncccptanco of this treaty, hlajor EUlrod 
I’ottiiigcr, who had consented, at tho urgent 
request of tho genera], to act as politic.al agent, 
olijcctcd, and a counoil was summoned to con- 
sider his objections. It consisted of General 
Elphinslonc, Brigadiers Sliolton and Anquotil, 
Colonel Chambers, Captain Bellow, and Cap- 
tain Grant. To these officers hfajor Fottingcr 
opened his views, avowing bis conviction that 
no confidcnco could bo placed in any treaty 
formed with tho Affghans, and that to bind 
tho govcniniciit of India by engagements to 
evacuate tho countty, to rcstoro tho deposed 
ameer, and to pay a sum amounting to four- 
teen lacs of rupees — for this formed part of tho 
arrangement — was inconsistent with tho claims 
of public duty. Entertaining theso opinions, 
the only honounablo courso, in his Judgment, 
w.is, either to hold out to tho last at Kiibool, 
or to endeavour to force a w.ny to Jclalabad. 
Major I’ottingcr appears to have found no 
support in the council. One and all declared 


that neither bnanoli of tho altornntivcs sug- 
gested was praoticablo, and that it would bo 
better to pay any sum of money than to pro- 
long liostilitic.<i. It was resolved, tlicroforo, to 
aocedo to tho demands of tho enemy ; and had 
they been ton times more uiircnsonablo, and a 
hmidred times nioro humiliating, probably tho 
samo determination would have been adopted. 
Bills wore givon for tho vast ransom required, 
under tho protcnco, indeed, of affording pro- 
tection, but still a diffculty remained. Tiio 
iiostagcs domanded could not bo furnished. A 
circular was addressed to the marnod oOicers, 
offering considomblo personal advantages to 
thoBO willing to risk tho safety of their wives 
and families, by allowing tlicm to bo dotained, 
but nearly all refused. A magniloquent an- 
swer was therefore given upon this point, to 
tho offcct that “ it was contrary to tho usages 
of war to givo up ladies as hostages, and th.at 
the goncr.'u could not consent to an arrango- 
niont whioli would brand him with pcrpolual 
di8gr.aco in bis own country." It was not 
stated to tlio cbiofs that, unusual and disgrace- 
ful ns was tho surrender required, an attempt 
to obtain tho iiic.anB of making it had been 
resorted to and had failed. Tho ononiy woro 
not inoxornblo — tho hills on ttio govoniniciit 
of India iiad probably softened thorn — they 
agreed to roccivo hostages of tho stornor sex ; 
and tho rcqnisito numher being provided, this 
ground of diflicnlty was removed. Captains 
Bnimnioiid, Walsh, Wavburton, and AV^ohb, 
woro acooptod, and proceeded to join Captains 
Oonolly and Airoy, who woro nlroady in tho 
keeping of tho Affghans. Captains Ijiiwronco 
and Mnekousio, wlio had been seixod with Sir 
William Maciiagiitcn, wero permitted to re- 
turn, ns was also Captain Skinner, who was 
previously in tho power of tho oncniy. 

Tho sick and wounded of tho British force, 
it was arranged, should not accompany their 
companions on tho appi-oaching march from 
Kabool. Tiioy woro to bo loft in caro of tho 
chiefs, and in fiirthoraiico of this dosigii they 
woro conveyed into tho Bala Jlissar. Tho 
movoment of tho rest was delayed under va- 
rious protonccR till tho Gtli of January, wlicn, 
in tho langiiago of Lieutenant Eyro, “tho 
fatal morning dawnod wliioh was to witness 
tlio dcpartiiro of tho Kabool force from tho 
cantomnents in wiiicli it had sustninod a two 
months' siego, to eiicoiintor tho misoriesof a 
winter march through a couiiliy of perhaps 
nnp.arnlIolcd diflicnlty, whore every mountain 
dclilo, if obsUuatoly defended by a determined 
enemy, must inevitably prove tlio grave ^ of 
liuiidrcds." Tlio ciroumsi.'inces iiiidor which 
the inarolt commenced aro thus desoribed by 
tho same author : — " Dreary indeed was tho 
Bccno over which, with drooping spirits anjl dis- 
mal forohodinga, wo had to bend our unwilling 
steps. Deop snow covered ovoiy inch of moun- 
tain and plain with ono unspotted shoot of d-az- 
zling wliito, and so intensoly bitter was tho 
cold ns to penetrnto and dcIV the defences of 
Iho warmest clothing." Sad and sulffring, 
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issueil from the BrittMli c.’in(onracnt!> the min- 
glcil in.iss of Europc.’in!) ntid Asintict, of com* 
nni] non-comlnt.'inU, of men of rnrious 
crnno!<, creeds, complexions, mid hnbils ; pnrt 
of them peculinrly unfitted to endure the 
Imnlships of n rigorous cliin.'xtc, which h.'ird* 
ships, howerer, hod to he shnred by them in 
common with some whoso sex ordinarily ex- 
empts tlicm from p.articipatiiig in such scenes, 
nnd others whoso tender ago might well entitle 
them to the like privilege. Tlio numher of 
the fugitive crowd was largo ; nhout four thou- 
E.and five hundred fighting men, nnd not less 
than twelve thousand followers, besides women 
nnd children. The advance were in motion at 
nine o’clock in the morning, nnd from tirnt 
hour till the evening the throng continued to 
pass through the gates of the cantonments, 
which were immediately occupied by hordes 
of fanatic.al Affghans, "rending the air with 
their exulting cries, and committing every 
kind of atrocity." Afire of jczails w.as opened 
on the retiring troops, and Lieutenant Hardy- 
man, of tlio fitli light cav.aliy, with about fifty 
rank and file, fell victims to it. Tlic canton- 
ments were no sooner clc.arcd than nil onlcr 
was lost ; troops, camp-followers, and Iwigg.sge, 
public nnd ]irivatc, bceamo intermingled in 
one disorderly mass, nnd confusion, universal 
and inextricable, prevailed. Thus w.as the 
march commenced. The shadows of night 
overtook ihc fugitives while still pursuing 
their weary course, but its darkness was 
relieved by the blaze which roso above tho 
Hritish residency and other buildings which 
the enemy had fired upon taking jiosscssion of 
the cantonments. Jinny sepoys and camp- 
followers, unable to contend longer with their 
misciy, lay down to wait, in silent despair, the 
approach of tlio relief from earthly suflreriiig 
which death, at no distant period, must bring ; 
and of those who struggled forward, some 
perished before the morning dawn. Tlio pro- 
vision for cncampnicnt was miserably deficient ; 
hero, ns on tlio iiiarch, all w.as disorder and 
destitution. Tliousands of wretched men were 
unable to obtain either shelter, fire, or food ; 
the snow was their only bed, nnd to many it 
proved tho bed of de.ath. 

The morrow brought no alleviation of suffer- 
ing ; it brought only tho agony of conscious- 
ness, in exchange for the oblivion of slumber. 
Tho march w.as resumed in a different order 
from that pursued on tho preceding day, "if 
that,” s.ay8 Liouteiiniit Eyre, " could bo aallcd 
order wliicli consisted of a mingled mob of 
soldiers, camp-followers, and baggage-cattle, 
preserving not even the faintest resemblance 
of that regularity nnd disciplino on which 
depended our only chaiico of escape from the 
danger which threatened us." One of tho 
shah’s regiments had disappeared, and was 
believed to have returned to ICabool. The 
rest of tho force proceeded, numerous small 
bodies of Affghans, horse and foot, banging on 
its flanks, and moving in a parallel direction 
with it. Tho chiefs, in whoso favour bills to 
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the amount of more than fourteen lacs had 
been drawn, had promised in return an escort; 
and tho parties which thus hovered round the 
British force were at first supposed to consti- 
tute a portion of it. This belief w.as after a 
time dispelled by their taking a step which' 
not even by tho most liberal construction 
could bo regarded as forming any p.art of tho 
duties of an escort. Tiioy attacked the British 
rear-guard, under Brigadier Anquctil, com- 
posed of her Jlnjesty's 44th, tho mountain- 
train guns, nnd a squadron of irregular horse. 
The guns were captured, but gallantly retaken 
by Lieutenant White nnd a few artillerymen, 
who, however, being unsupported, wcrounnblo 
to retain what they had so honourably won 
back. Tho 44 th could not bo brought up, and 
the guns were in conscqucnco nccess.arily 
Abandoned, though not until they Inad been 
spiked, "amid tho glc.aming fsabres of tho 
enemy.” Ten more guns were afterwards 
spiketi nnd abandoned, the horses attached to 
them being unable to drag their burden further 
through tho snow. 

It w.as now Ic.arncd tliat Akbar Khan was 
in tho vicinity ; nnd communic.ations were 
opened with him. That trustworthy person- 
age declared that ho had beau sent to escort 
the British force to Jclainbad, nnd that tho 
annoyance which tlioy had suflered was tho 
result of tlieir having marched contrary to tho 
wishes of tho Affglinn chiefs. lie insisted, 
accordingly, on tlio forco being halted at Boot- 
liauk till tho following morning, nnd moreover 
denmnded six liosUagcs, to insure its not 
marching beyond Tnzeen till news should bo 
received of tlic cv.acuation of Jelnlnlxid by Sir 
Robert Sale, for wliicli an order bad been 
dcspatclied, in compliance with a stipnlntion 
in tho treaty. The required halt was made, 
but in tlic morning tho AiTglinns resumed 
their attacks. A party of them was rapidly 
dispersed by Jlnjor Thniu, at tho head of her 
Jinjesty’s •i4th, who on this occasion showed 
no lack of soldierly spirit. 

And now tho fearful pass of Boothauk had 
to ho traversed. Tho defile is about five miles 
long, nnd is bounded on both sides by lofty 
nnd precipitous hills. A mountain torrent 
dashes through it with such impetuosity that 
the frost had produced no effect upon it boyond 
tho edges, where ice was accumulated in slip- 
pery masses, aiFording to tho wretched animals 
which wore still retained a footing neither 
c.asy nor safe. This stream had to be crossed 
twenty-eight times. The defile gradually nar- 
rows tow.anlB the spot where the force was to 
emerge from it, or such portion at least as 
might survive the dangerous passage, for the 
heights wore crowned with infuriated Ghiijies, 
ready to deal death to those below. "The 
idea,” says Lieutenant Eyre, "of threading 
the stupendous pass before us, in the face of 
an armed tribe of bloodthirsty bnrbariivns, with 
such a dense, irregular multitude, was fright- 
ful, nnd tho spectacle then presented^ by,^ 
waving sea of animated beings, ” , 
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yliom a few fleeting hours would transform fall, and continued till morning. Only four 
into a lino of lifeless carcases, to guide the small tents were saved, of which one belonged 
future traveller on his way, can never bo for- to the general ; two were devoted to the ladies 
gotten by those who witnessed it.” But the and children, and one was given up to tiio 
concentrated difficulties and perils were not to sick; butanimmensenumborof poor wounded 
'bo avoided. The advance entered the pass, and wretches waudered' about the camp, destitute 
a hot fire was commenced on them. Several of shelter, and perished during the night. 
Indies accompanied the advance, but no feeling Groans of misery and distress assailed the ear 
of respect for the character or the timidity of from all quarters. We had .nscended to a still 
woman operated to slacken the fire from above, colder climate than wo had loft behind, and 
These helpless and unoffending females wore were without tents, fuel, or food.” To this 
compelled to make their way through the pass miserable night succeeded a morning bringing 
with hundreds of shots flying around them, with it the confusion, uncertainty, and woo 
Happily none of them sustained injury, except- which had miirked so many by which it had 
ing Lady Sale, who received a ball in her arm. been preceded. Two hours before the time 
Akbar Khan, it will bo remembered, had pro- fixed upon for marching,, a largo portion of 
mised protection, and several of his adherents the troops, and nc.arly all the c.amp-follower.s, 
rode forward with the advance, and employed moved off without orders. They were recalled, 
themselves strenuously, whether sincerely or in consequence of communic<ations from Akbar 
not, in exhorting the occupants of the heights Khan, promising- supplies, and, at the same 
to desist from firing. Their admonitions wore time, strongly urging a halt till ho could make 
unheeded ; the balls fell thickly among the some arrangements fbr c.arrying into effect his 
throng laboriously struggling onwards, and benevolent desire ofescorting his British friends 
fearful was the slaughter. To maintain order in safety. This halt, like almost every other 
and regularity under a murderous fire whioh measure which had been taken since the ont- 
those sustaining it have no power to return break in Eabool, seems to have boon most 
with effect, may bo regarded .os one of the injudicious. "Tliore can bo no doubt,” says 
highest triumphs of discipline; but the force the author to whoso brief but valuable narra- 
exposed to tliis severe trial in the p.aas of Boot- tive reference has so frequently been made, 
hauk had become dreadfully deteriorated in “that the general feeling in camp was adverse 
moral as in physical strength ; and it will to a halt, there being scarcely even a native 
excite no surprise, that, among men who for soldier who did not plainly perceive that our 
several days had boon strangers to both food only chance of escape consisted in moving on 
and repose, and who, for a much longer period, ns fast ns possible. This additional delay, 
had been gradually losing the sense of duty, therefore, and prolongation of their sufferings 
and with it that of solf-rcspcct, panic should in the snow, of whioh one more march would 
arise, and spread with tremendous rapidity, havocarriedthoraolonr, madea voryunfavour- 
Such was the fact; soldiers and followers able impression on the minds of the native 
rushed on indiscriminately, impelled by the soldiers, who now, for the first time, began 
- wildness of despair, caring for nothing but the very generally to entertain the idea of desert- 
" one object of reaching the end of the pass, and ing.” 

])crhaps conscious of nothing but of the dangers The halt, however, if it answered no other 

which l)csct them. ''Thousands,” 8.ays Lien- purpose, afforded opportunity for further corn- 
tenant Eyre, "seeking refuge in flight, hurried munications with Akb.ar Khan ; and one of a 
forward to the front, abandoning baggage, most extraordinary nature was received from 
arms, ammunition, women, and children, re- him. It w.os to the effect, that the ladies who 
gardlcss for the moment of everything but accompanied the British force, with their hus- 
theirown lives.” Some of the details of this bands and children, should, in order to pro- 
most disastrous p.ass.ago are thus given by the serve them from further hardship and danger, 
same authority. "The rear-guard, consisting be placed under his protection, ho pledging 
of her lilnjcsty's 44th and the C4th native himself to escort them safely, keeping them 
infantry, suffered severely ; and at last, finding one day’s march in the rear of the ariny.^ This 
that delay was only destruction, they followed was a startling propos.al ; but time and ciroum- 
tho general example, and made the best of stances pressed, and the general gavo_ an , 
their way to the front. Another horso-arlil- unhesitating consent. There could bo little 
lery gun w.as abandoned, and tlio whole of its doubt that the object of Akbar Khan was to 
artillerymen slain. Caphain Anderson's eldest get possession of the married men and thoir 
girl and Captain Boyd’s youngest boy fell into families ns hostages, a point previously at-, 
the hands of the Affghans. It is supposed tempted to bo carried, but defeated by tlio 
that three thousand soius perished in the pass.” refusal of the officers interested. It does not 
Such was the price of iligiit, and what re- appear that any resistance was now offered on 
mnined to Uioso who survived the carnage t their part; and, indeed, the dangers which 
Misery even exceeding that which they bad surrounded those most de.ar to them ^ wore so 
previously endured, the task of describing imminent, and the sufferings to w'hich tlioy 
which will best 1)0 performed by again quoting wero unavoid.ably subjoetod so groat, ns to 
the testimony of Lieutenant Eyre. " On the warrant, in some degree, the belief that no 
iorcc reaching Kboord Kabool, snow began to change coqld bp for the worse. The gonontl 
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liail tio! I't llip former tirmntii) of Uio 

rnrmy, l3U liy •h'’ Orl«'nii:nal:on of 

lit* I'liirrrA ; it tluTcfori', n« rwr. 

jir!.(* iliai Jip jicltJ now, wlien Um 

jiituivt > f.ir yicltliti"’ wrri. f o tiv.irh ntorr iirp'lit. 
nor on hi'* ro'-tti' i>i’ nti olijrct of mneli ruri- 
ovity. A«, iii'Orvrr, lio Irfi ilo-m on rrpor*!. 
it in ri^lil to pivo liicm nn f’-at'-d iiy liim»'-lf. 
Tltry wrrotwo; n d'-'ito. natnral nnJ i.aitii.aiifo. 
t<> miiovo liio ladirn mid rJdidrrn, nftor tho 
liorn'rK tiioy h-ad ntrv.ady avitnr»'»-d, from thi* 
furtlirr d.anpcri! of .a C-amj*; nnd n lipj>o tti.at, 
“ nn (iHim tiip Tf rv caminfficptnonl of liio nr,:o- 
ti.aSiona tin* ritaf.ar iltid Mioarn tlio prr.atft 
muirly tn iiavo tlir niatrird ppajiioiia liii«!asro<-, 
tiiin marl: of traut mipht rlicit a Mrrr-'jvimiitii; 
fo'-lini; in iiim," 

Ordrn* av<r<> pivcn f-’r nil marrinl oniwr« 
.and I.adii.* to d'.-|>ail iinitn'di.a!/‘ly aritli n Ualy 
of Alfphan Imi--? wiin liad dripatclir-l to 
rmidlicl tiirin to liio rvnyliini in avliirh tlioy 
atriv to find ri'fiipo. It wr.a tlie intniti. n of 
tlio pctirral to piVr nil tho avniindcd ofl:c-t> 
till* oj'jaittinnily of availinp tlirmuclvoa of tlio 
ndvant.apon, mrli nn tln-v niiplit lio, of AlAiar 
KlianV jioit«-ption. A« tiii* do'ire could 
have Itprn ifupp«-»tcd liy no other fcelir.p than 
humanity, it if proper to notice it, «.» cor* 
rohoratinp the nrctdvrd iin|ir«-«‘iiin of the 
character of General KIphintt.ine, who, what- 
ever may have hem liia failinp* in the tin. 
hapjty |itoce<*diiip« nt Kabool, it nniverifally 
n j'n-'ented ns an nniiahle and l•*■linlah1e man. 
J'Vw were lieiiefited hy the hind intention'' of 
the frmeral, for the Affplian pttard were in 
fuel) ha*le I/I retnrn with the charge whieh 
they had l.een appoint/ d to rveeivc, tliat only 
two of the wounded olliecni were in time to 
join them. 

Tlio women who had fhared in the danper* 
and liorrora tif the march to Il-iothanh were 
now in the Imiidii of the mmiy ; for though 
Ahhar Klian pnifoned a 'lifTeri-nt character, 
that of an r.nem v ia the only one in which he can 
Ih" jiiRlly respirtied. Tlio'meti had to rltuggle 
on — the food nnd fuel ao liberally promised 
hy the mlfian chief c.ame not. “Another 
tilplit of ftarvatioii and cold consigned more 
victiinH to n minerahlo death." Another 
morning rcvc-alcd the fame wc.alsncita — the 
fame KufTering — tlie ramo dianiptiun of inili- 
taQ* lies whicli hail marked jirccodiiig ones,' 
hut in nn npgrav.ated degree. The men who 
had proudly tnarclicd from the Tiidtis to the 
heart of AirglmniKt.an, liad occupied its fairest' 
cities, henten down its strongest fortresses, 
and given Law from its capiul, avoro now 
un.ahlo to defend tlicmscivcs from those W'ho 
thirsted fur tlicir blood. It was not alone that 
death nnd desertion had friglitfully tiiinncd 
tlieir ranks — n largo portion of thoso who 
survived nnd remained faithful to the standard 
whicli they followed, were incapable of per* 
forming tlio duties of soldiers : their limbs 
scarcely rcLaincd sufllcicnt strength to bear 
tlicm along their despairing way ; nnd timt 
elasticity of spirit which sometimes sustaius 


the finking frame against the nlLackB of phy- 
sical fulf.-ring, tvas unknown. Such is tlio 
r<.|ireTiitntiiin of I/!rn|/'nnnl Ivyre. “Thu 
Kurop'-an foldierawerr now nlmovt the only 
elRcient Him left, the llimhul.aiires having 
all ftilTorcd more nr Ic'' fniin Ih.i f IfeclM of tins 
fr.>’t in their hands nnd feet; few were aldo 
even !'• hnid a tnuskol, much lo.'s to pull n 
trigger ; in fact, llto prohiiigeil del.ay in tho 
•n/iw hail paralyred the mental and bodily 
poweis of lint iilronge-.t men, rendering lliem 
incapable of any «-efiil exertion, llopo 
seemeil to have died in every breast ; tno 
wildnc-'s of terror was exhibited in every 
ciiiintenanre." 

Tlic end w.as now rapidly aiiproacliinp. At 
a narrow gufjre, lying l/etwccn llie precipitous 
spurs nf two liills, the advance of the re- 
treating force was met by the destructive fire 
of the enemy recundy pcrclie<i on the high 
ground. The ftraiteiied pa*s soon hceaiiio 
iiteially choketl with ilcad nnd dying ; nnd 
here the last remains of the nativo infantry 
di«apprared. Many fell; the rest, throwing 
away their arm" nnd aecoutrements, fled for 
life.* I'innlly, tlie enemy rushed down sword 
in hand, nnd captured the public Irc.asnre, 
with the remnant of baggage which up to 
this point had liem preierved. A part of tiio 
advance mcceedrsl in getting tlirongh ; tills 
hait/'^l to enable the main nnd rear columns 
to come up with them, A straprgicr from 
time to time arrived, hearing hc.avy news; 
niintlirr anil aimth-r nppeareii, nnd in this 
maiiiii'r all liiat escaped llic fury of Uie enemy 
joined ; tlie dirrful trolli tliat, with Ihcso 
iiiiKTahlc exceptions, tho two missing columns 
had lieen cut olT nnd destroyed, nt length 
hcconiing nppamil beyond tho possibility of 
question, Tim llritish force now consisted of 
fcventy mm of tin. Quccii’h ■Hlh regiment, .a 
hundred am! fifty cavalry troojiciv, nlxiut fifty 
hnrro artillerynnm, with ono twelve-pound 
liowitcer. Siicli was its strength ns to com- 
batants, blit Uie number of c.inip.folIowcrs 
was still large. 

Akbar Khan approached, and proposed that 
the remainder of tlic llritish force should bo 
disarmed, nnd placed under his protection. 
Tho general rufuBed, and ttio march ivas 
resumed. lU course lay tlirough a narrow 
defile, in which tho troops were exposed to 
tho immssing nnd destructive flro of tho 
enemy ns before. Tho energy of Brigadier 
Bbclton saved the force from total destruction 
hero, nnd it reached liio Tazccu vnlioj’, 'whoro 
negotiations wero again roiiowcd with Akbar 
Ivtian, Tho same proposal was .again made by 
him, nnd .again it was rejected by the British 
general. After this failure, it w.as determined 
to pusli on for Jugdulluk, distant twenty-two 
miles. On moving off, tho Last gun was 
abandoned ; tlio s.anio fato bofell tho oxhnusted 
nnd wounded. Tho march commenced at 
Bovon o'clock, and it was hoped that Jugdulluk 
might bo reached under covor oftlio night, but 
this was not accompIisL^' It was not till 
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-dawn of day tbat the advance arrived at 
Kutter-Sung, a place ten miles short of that 
which was in view ; and the junction of the 
rear did not take place till eight o’clock. The 
march had not been without annoyance from 
the enemy, but the darkness depriving them 
of the opportunity of calling into operation 
their skill as marksmen, their fire was com- 
patatively harmless, excepting as to the alarm 
which it excited. In this way it greatly 
embarrassed the movement of the retreating 
force ; “ the panic-stricken camp-followers 
now resembled a herd of deer, and fluctuated 
backwards and forwards cn masse at every 
shot, blocking up the entire road, and fatally 
retarding the progress of the little body of 
soldiers who, under Brigadier Shelton, brought 
up the rear.” Of the exertions of this officer 
throughout the last and fatal stage of the pro- 
ceeding of the Nabool force, alt narrators 
speak in terms of the highest praise and admi- 
ration. If he had failed in some of the higW 
and more delicate duties of command, he well 
sup^rted that reputation for daring courage 
and indomitable perseverance which nas never 
been denied him. Jugdulluk was reached in 
the afiemoon, but no repose awaited the 
hapless fugitives. A fresh invitation to com- 
municate with Akbar Khan was answered by 
the despatch of Captain Skinner, but the 
renewal of negotiations was accompanied by 
no cessation of hostile operations, from the 
hills the fire of the enemy was kept up, e.x- 
cepting during a brief interval, when Captain 

S 'ave, at the head of fifteen Europeans, 
ed tip, the enemy fiying before them in 
the greatest trepidation. Bui short was the 
period of relief, for the valiant band had no 
sooner returned than the enemy were again at 
their post, in the exercise of their occupation 
of slaughter. The result of Captain Skinner's 
interview with Akbar Khan was a message 
front that chief to the general, requesting his 
presence at a conference, and demanding 
Brigadier Shelton and Captain Johnson ns 
hostages for tbo evacuation of JeLakabad. 
Among tfao strange occurrences of the period, 
it is not the least strange that this invitation 
avns accepted. General Elpliinstone made 
over the command to Brigadier Anquctil, and, 
nccoiiip.anicd by the officers whom Akbar 
Kh.an li.ad selected for captivity, proceeded 
to wait upon that personage. They were re- 
ceived with great show of civility ; food w.a8 
placed before them, and this substantial indi- 
cation of friendship was accompanied in pro- 
fusion by the lighter and more aerial refresh- 
ment of gracious promises. In the morning 
a conference w.as held, at which the three 
British officers and all the influential chiefs 
were present. It seems to have been stormy, 
.-ind Akbar Kb.an pl.aycd the p<art of a mediator 
with a degree of skill and dexterity only to bo 
clispl.ayed by ojie who, from the earliest diiwn 
of re.asoii, had entered into an .apprenticeship 
of hypocrisy. Nothing decisive was deter- 
mined upon, and the day beginning to wane. 


OF THE FOECE. [a.d. 1842. 

General Elphinstone became anxious to return. 
But this was not a matter which depended on 
himself ; he was in the toils, and, though he 
might struggle, he could but beat the air. 
The expression of his wish to withdraw, and of 
his desire to he furnished with the requisite 
escort, after sundry repetitions, was enforced by 
representing that it was altogether at viirianco 
with British notions of honour that a general 
sbonld be separated from his troops in the 
honr of danger; but Akbiir Khan w<as no 
child of chivalry, and the appeal was vain. 

At the British position, the return of the 
general had been long and anxiously looked 
for — it were, perhaps, too much to say ex- 
pected. Early in the morning. Major Thain 
and Ciiptain Skinner had ridden out in the 
direction of the Ciimp of Akbar Khan, to 
watch for the approach of some messenger 
with tidings of the state of afiairs, when they 
were attacked, and CapUin Skinner mortally 
wounded. Throughout the day hunger, thirst, 
exhaustion, and the galling annoyance of the 
enemy’s unceasing fire, continued to be en- 
dured; and as night drew on, it became 
obvious that nothing was to be hoped from a 
longer stay. The whole body accordingly 
sallied forth, to make tbeir way to Jelalabad, 
in the best manner that they conld. The 
Ghiljies were not at first aware of the move- 
ment, but they soon gained intelligence of it, 
and marched in vast numbers to tbeir work of 
destruction. Officers and men, troops and fol- 
lowers, fell in incredible numbers, and the 
progress of the retiring party was a moving 
m.assacre. Some officers, who were well 
mounted, rode forward with the few remain- 
ing civvnlry ; str.aggling parties of Europeans, 
under various officers, followed, os circum- 
stances would permit. The day dawned ; the 
remnant of the infantry approached Gundo- 
muck, and now their numerical weakness was 
obvious to the enemy — they could muster 
only about twenty muskets. . An attempt to 
negotiate was made by one of the officers, 
but it ended in nothing, and tbo unhappy 
p-arty had no resource but to stand on their 
defence without a hope of ultimate success. 
This gloomy task they executed with an un- 
shrinking determination. They occupied an 
eminence opposite to another held by the 
enemy ; the fire of the latter gradually dim!- 
nisbed their numbers, and at intervals the 
work of extermination w.as accelerated by a 
rush, Bword in band, upon the devoted party, 
by whom, notwithstanding tbo utter hopeless- 
ness of their situation, tbo ass.ailnDts were 
several times repelled.’ Tho struggle lasted 
till nearly every man of the British p.arty was 
wounded^ when a final onset of the enemy 
completed their destruction. Captain Soutcr, 
ono of the few that survived the slaughter, 
blit severely wounded, bad, before leaving 
Jugdullnk, tied round his waist tho colours of 
the regiment, which were thus preserved. 

It has been stated that twelve officers and 
some cavalry rode on ahead of the rest of tho 
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cuRiblc, tlio cliicfs joined Akbnr Khnn, tbe 
f!:itno_ tlcp bciii;; tnben by xi son of Slinb 
Sbonjab’s, named Snfltir Jong. Tiio enemy 
gradually :ip)ironciicd Kandabar. On a large 
body (abitig up a position v/itbin a sborl dis- 
tance of that place. General Kelt determined 
to attack them, and on the 12tli January 
iimved out for the purpose, with nearly all liis 
disjmsable force. The enemy v.-orc strongly 
posted, with a morass in front, and the fire of^ 
their matchlockmcn was, for a time, well] 
kept up ; but they broke and fled, on the ! 
close npjironch of the British force, so rapidly, i 
indeed, as to cscajm severe loss, Tlic attack, ^ 
however, and the Buccess whicli attended it, ' 
led to very beneficial results: it gave con-j 
fidcncc to one party, and tended to dispirit! 
the other, 

A pause in the active course of events j 
^ords a convenient opportunity for withdraw- i 
ing attention for a apace from the aflairst of’ 
Afigbanislan, eusjiensinn being further expe- 
dient from the change which took place in the 
office of governor-general. Tlie position of 
General Nott at Kandnh.ar, of Sir Bobert Sale 
at Jclalabad, and of the force nndcr General 
Pollock in Fcahawnr, will be borne in mind. 
It is only necessary to add, with respect to 
the state of aflairs on the western side of 
British India, that the son of th'e former khan 
of Keint had been recognized by the govem- 
men^ that in Sindc and Bcloochistan all w.as 
qniet, and that a force stationed in those 
countries was prep.ared to advance under Bri- 
gadier Bngland to co-operate with General 
Kott in any manner that might seem expe- 
dient A very brief notice of certain events 
cotemporary with tbe progress of the Afighan 
war, but unconnected with it, will be required, 
in order to complete the history of tbe Bari of 
Auckland’s administration. 

Of these, the first to be mentioned is the 
occupation of Knmool by a British force. 
This territory, lying in Southern Indii^ was 
held by a native chieftain, whose conduct, 
both as regarding his neighbours and his own 
subjects, was so extraordinary as to call im- 
perionsly for interference. Ko diScnlty was 
experienced in obtaining possession of the 
capital, hut the nawab, with some hundreds of 
his followers, withdrew from the place; or 
rather, the former was carried away by the 
latter, and detained as a sort of hostage for the 
satisfaction of arrears of pay. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dyce, 34th Madras light infantry, 
marched with a force against them, and, after 
a sharp encounter, succeeded in secuting the 
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person of the n,aw.-ib, as well m several other 
pri’-oncrn, and much property. An immeasa 
quantity of warlike stores w.as found atKur- 
nool, the greater part being concealed in atd 
about the zenana, .and otlicr places little 
likely to be cho-eri .as receptacles for such 
articles. Tlio conduct of the nawivb was 
iiidce*! altfigethcr so unaccountable, that his 
sanity might reasonably l>c quevtioned. Bet, 
whatever the cau*ea which led to his extraor- 
dinary act®, he w.a» projicrly removed from the 
government of a |rtop!e whom he oppres»cd 
beyond even the ordinary measure of oriental 
dcspolixm, and lii« territory was annexed to 
the Brili*-h dominions. 

Bnndlccunrl. .alMr,ays distracted, afforded aa- 
other call for British intervention. It became 
ncccFsary to move a force against a fortified 
place called Clierong. Tlic force, which was 
partly regular and partly irregular, was under 
the command of C.aptain W. P. Beatson. The 
garrison w.as reputed to he four thonsand 
strong ; but, after two d.ays’ cannonading, and 
a severe conflict under uie walls, they with- 
drew, leaving the place to be ocenpied by the 
British. 

On the 26th of Pehmaty, Lord Zllen- 
borongh, who had been appointed to succeed 
the Earl of Auckland in the government of 
India, arrived at Calcntta, and on the 12tb of 
March following the latter nobleman took bis 
departure. For obvious reasons, no attempt 
can be made towards a general estimate of tbe 
character of the Earl of Anckland, in the 
manner puisned with regard to some of his 
predecessors. Tbe judgment of the reader 
must be determined altogether by tbe fiicta 
recorded. The great event of his lordship’s 
administration was the invasion of Afighan- 
istan, and to what extent he is responsible for 
this is uncertain. The impression whidi he 
left in India appears to have been highly 
favourable, and tbe candid among those who 
dissent firom bis poliiy will unhesitatingly 
concede to him the possession of many qualities 
calculated to command respect, and many to 
conciliate regard. Though the larger portion 
of the period of his administration was passed 
amid the turmoil of war, he found opportunity 
to tnrn his thoughts to questions connected 
with tbe intcrnnl improvement of the country 
which be governed ; and had his lot been cart 
in calmer time^ it carmot be doubted that 
such qnestioes would have ocenpied much 
more of his attention, and have been pursued 
to results of practical utility. 


LOBD AUCKLAND QUITS INDIA. 
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SUKItENDER OF GHUENEE. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

cjrfZNKr ntCArTnir.D nv thr ArroiiASP— nr.rr.::cK or 3n.AT,Ar.vT>— i)rrr.AT or akrar 

KHAN— ORSRItAl. r.>M.orK I!rMr.Vi;« jri.At.A1Ut>— MlOCRROINOM AT KASOAIIAU— siiii;Di:r. 
or SHAU Ptio <JAii— L<iiii» rM.r.sii')not:oi!'« connnfroxor.Ncr, with or..si:nAt,s xorr and 
roM/icK— MAtu’n or nrsr.HAi. rui-tflCK os kaiiooi.— iiAitcii or orsKitAi. sott— acts 
or UCTiiuurTioN— in:c.>vi;nv or tui; !*uisosi:i’..s— jiirrms or Ttin ai!mii:h to inoi.v. 


liOUD EmtsimnoroH atrivttl in India in tlic 
jnidol of a dii-a5trnu<i war, ami tiic fintt event 
of imporlAjico oecurriVip after Ida arrival |»ar- 
look of iJic diameter «>f too many wliidi had 
jineccded it. The (oi t anil dtadel of Gliur.«ce, 
ro gallantly "on hy the Itrilisli arni«, loturiied 
into the linnda of the eneiny. Tlie town had 
been lout at an earlier jieriod. It appeam that 
when the atfaira of Shah Slinnjnh and Ida ally 
Iwgan to go wrong, C<iloncl Palmer, theolliccr 
commanding at Gliuanee, applied to the llri* 
tinh autlinrities at KaVinol for ranction to cer- 
tain nec( f\=aiy repaint and altemtions there, 
Iml failed tuohtain it. “ Tlio infatuation that 
appears to have reisod the chief authorities 
tliete," Fatal an olllccr present at the lime in 
Ghusneo, not only hurried them on to ruin 
at the cipit.al, hut also pamlyred us at Ghut- 
nee.” Uis, however, to he rumemhered, ns 
fiome cxtcnuaiian of the api>arcnt neglect, 
that there w.as quite enough to ho done and 
thought of at Knliool to occupy nil the energy 
and nil the reilections of those who held com- 
mand there. "At the clevciilli hour,” con- 
tinues tho writer nlwvo quoted, " the colonel 
took tho resiKinsihility on IiimFulf and it is 
certainly to be Inmvntial tlint lie diil not 
assume it at an earlier period, for, it is added, 
"inoht invnlu.able time had been suffered to 
jiass unimproved, and when tho enemy made 
their nppeaninco under our walls, they loumi 
UB Iml ill prepared for a Ficge, especially when 
it was not man alono we h.ad to combat with, 
but the rigouni of a winter no IntenHC as that 
of Cniinda.” The inlinbiUints of tho town 
were 'believed to bo faithful to tho IlritiBli 
cause. It turned out that this, like many 
similar convictions, w.as a delusion. Xlicy 
intrigued with their countrymen outside, and 
finally provided niciins for their ndmitUiucc, 
wliun tiiC 3 ' ])ourcd in, in Rucli vast numbers, 
that the garrison, after fighting for a night 
and a dnj*, were compelled to abandon tho 
town and retire to tlio citadel. This was 
maintained until tho 1st of AInrch, more th.au 
ton weeks after the loss of the town. During 
this interval tho duly was most oppressive, 
and tho we.atlier frightfully sovorc. Snow 
would often fall in tho course of a single night 
to the depth of two feet, and the tiicrmoinotcr 
was Eonictiincs fourtocn dogreos below zero. 
Every officer and lunn in (ho place was on duty 
during eight hours of tho twcnty-lour j provi- 


1 Fions were rcareo, fuel slill more sc,arce. Tho 
sepoys, compcilcil to iimlergo such severitj* 
of dul 3 * in a climate to which they were un- 
nccustomei}, and whose rigours tliej’ were un- 
fitted to sustain, rapidly hccainc diseased, and 
the linspiml wan soon crowded. Tlio RUppI^* 
of water at l.V't failed, a result necelcmlcd 
by an occurronce which might ollicrwise bo 
I regarded as of favourable aspect — tho disap- 
pearance of the snow, on which the garrison 
tnninly depended. Tins continuation of suf- 
I feriiig* enfiirccil the surrender of tho placo, a 
step which Colonel rainier h.ad been autho- 
rized, anil imiecd rcmiired, to take by tho 
authorities at Kaliool, In piireuanco of tho 
arrangements into which they had entered 
with tlic Affghan chiefs, hut which lie had 
avoided as long as pmclienblc. Tho ovacualioti 
was to ho effected on tenns ncconliiig to which 
the garrison were to march out of the citadel 
within six days, when a portion of tho city 
was to ho assigned for their abode till they 
could putsiio their march from tho place, 
which w,*iR to be perfonned with their colours, 
baggage, and a sufficient slock of nminunition, 
and under an escort for protection. To o1>- 
serve the terms of agreement the chiefs 
solemnly bound tlicmsclvcR iij’ an oath upon 
the Ivnrnii ; nnd on the Clh of hfnrch tho 
JlritiBh troops quitted the citadel, and took 
up their quarters in tho town. Tho value of 
an Aflghnu oath was booh ascortnined. On 
tho day after tho evacuation of tlio citadel 
b}’ tho British, they were treacherously at- 
tacked by tho ciicni}', nnd during llirco d.iys 
bad to dofeud themselves in the best manner 
they wore able against the guns of tho citadel, 
so lately’ at their own dispos.a1, and the furious 
onsets of countless numbers of fanatics thirst- 
ing fur their blood. Overtures for a termi- 
nation of hostilities came at interv.als from 
tho commander, Shurosoodcon Khan, nephew 
of Dost Mahomed, but the horrible conditions 
tendered for tho ncccpbanco of Colonel Falmer 
wore, that nil the officers should surrender 
themselves to tho personal care of Sshnmsoo- 
dccii, abandoning the sepoys to the fury of 
tho murderous hordes who surrounded them. 
Tills of course was refused, and the slaughter 
proceeded ; officers and men alike falling 
victims to it. Certain death, sooner or later, 
seemed to await every individual of the garri- 
son, and this was tho impression of tho sepoys, 
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cliMti'f nfMfi-lv. 'Hiry ftinifiir tn lift\i"i!tt""il> jl »> I •' I !•' 

Iiii*t.-ik«’ti till" iliit.MU'n In IV'liMiv.f, Ik-Ii' •‘ wl.il't • nr vr.'r« m in 

it til Im tmii'lj Ir,*' tliHi 51 ftolmlly M;.| j-l-itfl-rit'.,' th " ff' fn Kftl-i-’l, ftt* 

H'.Koriiti;; t'nulil rntiify tlirm i-f I'ln if rrmr. nr I t}ii ;i;;Ji tti!'! 

of tin* tiltrr IliH'rftrtii'.nliility I'f tin ir tc.-.i hinj |li'-ftvy 1<> », ft tctrrftt .li-rn'i Kliyt*r. i "it I 
tlir jtlnfT. Tim nllii'i'm fifi'illitHi" I '"tt'f tli,vi}r»‘v>!t*"l, nt nil lint.xri!*. nn i =>t l•.^in■■I^!•l:i^l^ 
llie ivi'iiyii ; tlirir livi'i iti'f' ptv-cfvi-i!, l-ut iiiiy cfftiji (■» t!.r rliii'f tnwn nf t!;- tr-ll-'v nf 
Un-y wi'rn t nl-ji-i'lvl to nliiii'-l rvoty il'-'.'iijn Jiin;;tal.nr, m-.i1 tlm ^.••'y nf rft"t<’tn Afl'..'!i'"!ii*" 
tion nfnid'i'ritit! tlint on r<M to t!ii*'iir-"< ■■■•.■ity tnn, »o t hvl ro'nft to c>i!"* iI'T thv. 

mill tiiiiivoiilaWi' r\iU nf Stiijirl«->!mii"iit. oar pivi'niiartil ili"i!t«-»l to mtnin it,’' Ti.*" 

(Jri'fttly w.M tlm f.ilt nf <«liHrim<i to l'<" ii'ilomtinn, nr rAllirr tin’ rr'smtiitttietionnf lh<i 
IniiU'ilti'il, fttiil imifli lift jirnliMiln ••ifnclii nii worS.« wm now nompirtiij. llic liln’Ur liml 
till' fiicmy, n't wnll nmn tlm liiitMi tnvipi, ln-'-n p^ot, n.Ttnmliii}; 1*’ 
to Im fonnl. 1'nt .li'lnlnliail rilll linpjiily lirlil i|uni<ti!,v nf cover fir the rnt'roy, tlm ilrtnii- 
out, ttmlcr tlio cointiiftiul Ilf Sir llnlx-rt* Kvl*’. Iition nf f'ttji hinl oUl waIN, tlic fillintrap 
Tlu> ilinicitlticH Milh vvliirli tliix inn<l ftliln fttul mvinr-i, tlm ciitliii'.; iloivo of tri'c*, fttnl nwi-i't!- 
Jiin.il heroic cilllfr liml to c<mtninl Imw Wen iiiR nw.-iy nf pnloim. Such wtno tlm nponv- 
nlreaily ftilvcrti'il to, hat now, will'll the nar- tiling of tlm iliNtractivn kiinl. Jn tlm enn* 
rntivo lins mlvsnccil to llin prriiMl when n etractive they liAil eliihnvivl the nvliiii'; the 
crisis in the nIThini of JelAlfth.nd was inijiriul- parapets to the heieht of six nr seven feet, 
itip, it may ho proimr to tiolice lliem mnic- repairins: nmi wiilenin;; the rawparts, extend- 
^ wlinl more in detail. He f.niiiil the walls in iiii; the liastions, rvtreiiciiin;: tliree nf the 
ft sl.alo which, in his own iaiijraage, “ niiitht gate*, covering the fnurtli aitli an oiitnorh, 
i' have justified despair ns to the |ii',"iliility of nnd excavating n diteli ten feet in deptli and 
defeiidiiiK tlicni." Not only wa.s tlie si»veo twelve in width round tlie wlinle of tlio wails. 
iiiclo.sod liy tiio walls far too extensive with " Hie place," nhservos Sir Indiert S.vle, "was 
wfcreiico to his force, hat llieir tracing was thus seenro ftg.aiiist the att.ark of nay Asiv.ic 
bad ; tiicro was no jwrapet except for n few enemy not jirovid>-d with .siege-artillery.” The 
hundred yards, nad this not more than two gre.atcr |w\rt of their defences, however, were 
feel liigli. Ivnrtli and rabhisli h.vd nceuian- ovcrthriiwn hy one of iliose awful visitations 
lated aliont tiio rmnjvirls to such an extent not unusual in Aflghaiiistan, tlm edicts of 
tliat tlierc worn roads in various directions which are thus described hy Sir llohort S.vle : 
across nnd over them into tiio country. There —-"It pleased I'rovidetiee on tim IPlh of I'e- 
was a sjvico of four hundred yards togetlier at hmary to remove in an instant lids ground of 
no point of whicli, cx'eoptini; one, ilio garrison fainluleiu’e. sV trenieiuhnis eaTth(|Uako s-liook 
could allow themselves ; tlm imjiulatiou within down all our jwmpct.s, luiilt up wilii .«c* mucli 
was disafiooled, and without the place w.as labour, injured several of our Icistions cast to 
Burrouiidcvl by ruined forts, walls, mosijues, the ground all our guanl-liouses. domolislinl 
tombs, nnd ganiens, from wliich a firo c<niUl a thini of llm town, made a considerable hri'acli 
bo opened on tiio defoiiders at twenty or tiiirty in the r.uiiparfs of a curtain in tlm IVsliawiir 
yania’ distaiico. It bus already Iteon men- face, nnd ivdiieed llm KabiKd gate to a shajic- 
tioned tlint tiio garrison were givatly in want less mass of ruins.” " Thus," ohservos Caji- 
of provisions and nnmiunition ; every possihle tain liroadfoot, tlm garrison engineer, “ in 
exertion was mado lo mince llm coiisuuiption one moment llio laWuirs of three iiionlhs were 
of both to tho point of uecc.ssity, and to pro- in a great measure destroyed. Dispiriting .as 
euro fresh supplies, wiiilo i lie apparently hope- was this fe.arful overtlirow of the product of 
less task of placing tlm town in a rospectalde so much time nnd labour, if did not paralyse 
state of dcfonco was c.arried on with a vigour the energies of cither ofiicers or men. Ko 
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time waa loat in lamentation or despairing 
bewildennent ; "the aiincks had sc.arcc1y 
censed when the whole garrison was told ofF 
into working parties; and before night the 
breaches were scarped, the rubbish below 
cleared aw.ay, and the ditches before them 
dug out, while the gre.at one on the Feshawur 
side was surrounded by a good gabion para- 
pet.” It is not ea^ to give an adequate im- 
pression of the Labour performed, or of the 
noble spirit which prevailed among those 
who laboured, without quoting at an in- 
convenient length from official reports. One 
extract respecting the general result must 
suffice. “From the following day all the 
troops off duty were continually at work, 
and such were their energy and persever- 
ance that, by the end of the month, the 
parapets were entirely restored, the Kabool 
g.ate again service.able, the bastions either 
restored or the curtain filled in when resto- 
ration was practicable, and every battery re- 
established.” So extraordinary did this appe.ar 
to Akbar Khan, who had now adv.anced to a 
spot about seven miles distant from the place, 
that he could find only one solution of the 
difficulty, and unhesitatingly attributed the 
unlooked for security of Jelalabad to English 
witchcraft The enemy soon approached 
nearer, — Akbar Elian establishing his head- 
quarters about two miles from the city, and a 
secondary ciimp about a mile distant, — invested 
the pLace, and kept up a vigorous blockiide. 
Various skirmishes from time to time took 
place, and the spirit, gallantry, and military 
skill dispLayed in them would justify a minute 
detail of the drcumstances of each, did space 
permit. They must, however, be passed by 
with this general notice, saving the mention 
of some of the officers who respectively led the 
detachments engaged, and who well merited 
the approbation which they received from the 
illustriousofficer under whom they served ; they 
were. Colonel Dennie, a name long associated 
with noble deeds ; Captain Broadfoot, garrison 
engineer, who was severely wounded ; Captain 
Fenwick, of the Queen’s 13th light infantry ; 
Captain Fattison, of the same regiment ; C<ap- 
tiiin Oldfield, and Lieutenant Mayne, of Shah 
Shoojah’s cavalry. These successes, as Sir 
Bobert Sale observed, were "crowned by 
Providence by the issue of the decisive and 
brilliant attack on the c.amp of the sirdar, on 
the 7th of April.” Of this attack it will be 
proper to take somewhat more extended no- 
tice. Three columns of infantry were formed, 
the centre consisting of the larger part of her 
Majesty’s 13th, mustering five hundred bayo- 
nets, under Lieutenant-Colonel Dennie ; the 
left, ol the chief part of the 35th native infan- 
try, also five hundred strong, under Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Monteath ; and the righi^ of one 
company of her Majesty’s 13th, and one com- 
pany of the 35th native infantry, with a de- 
tachment of sappers, the whole amounting to 
three hundred and sixty, and under the com- 
mand of Captain Havelock. The columns 


were to he supported by the fire of the guns,' 
.and by the small ciivalry force .at Jelal.ab.ad. 
The troops issued from the Kabool and Pesh- 
awur gates early in the morning, and found 
the whole force of the enemy, amounting to 
about six thousand, formed in order of battle 
for the defence of their camp, their right rest- 
ing on a fort, their left on the Kabool river. 
Some ruined works, recently repaired, were 
filled with Affghan marksmen, ready to pour 
forth a fatiilly directed fire. The .attack was 
led by the skirmishers and column under Cap- 
tain Havelock, by whom the extreme left of the 
enemy’s advanced line was pierced. The central 
colntnn directed its efforts against a square 
fort upon the same base, which was obsti- 
nately defended. And here a calamity oc- 
curred for which victory sc.arcely .affords com- 
pensation ; Colonel Dennie, while leading his 
regiment to the assault, w.as mortally wounded, 
.and shortly afterwards breathed his last. The 
command of the column thus devolved upon 
Captain Wilkinson, of the s.ame regiment, and 
the conflict proceeded. The rear of the work 
having been with some difficulty gained, 
orders were given for a combined attack upon 
'the enemy’s c.amp. The Affghans made re- 
peated attempts to check the advance by a 
sharp fire of musketry, by throwing forward 
hea^ bodies of horse which twice threatened 
in force the detachments of foot under Captain 
Havelock, and by opening guns under cover 
of a garden wall, served, as it was said, under 
the personal superintendence of the sirdar, 
but in vain. The artillery advanced at a 
gallop, and directed a heavy fire on the 
enemy’s centre, whilst two of the columns of 
infantry penetrated his line near the s.ame 
point, and the third forced back his left from 
its support on the river, driving into it some 
both of horse .and foot. In a very short time 
the foe was dislodged from every part of his 
position, his guns captured, his camp involved- 
in flames, and Akbar Khan, with his discom- 
fited army, in full retreat towards Lughman. 
This defeat in open field by the troops whom 
he had boasted of blockading was indeed, as 
stated by Sir Bobert Sale, "complete and 
signal.” On tbe 16th of April, nine days 
after this memorable affair, the force under 
General Pollock reached Jelalabad. 

General Pollock, on arriving in the camp at 
Peshawur, had found the four infantry regi- 
ments there dispirited by their recent failure ; . 
in truth, a very bad spirit prevailed amongst 
them, and, further, the ravages of an epidemic 
disease bad thrown hundreds of men into 
hospitiil. Under such circumstances, it was 
obviously imprudent to attempt to advance, 
and the junction of her Majesty’s 9th foot did' 
not, in the general’s opinion, change the state 
of things so materially as to warrant his taking 
such a step. Beinforcements were in the rear, 
and it was deemed advisable to await their 
arrival. It was contrived, however, to open 
communications -with Sir Bobert Sale, warning 
him of the approach of relief, and repres enting 
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the expediency of waiting for the junction of defile leading to the village, he unexpectedly 
the whole force destined for ihe purpose ; but found M.ahomod Sadig, an insurgent chief, 
intimating, that in case of extreme emergency, atrongly posted in the pass and on the con- 
an attempt to advance would bo made at all tiguous heights to oppose his progress. The 
hazards. Ultimately, it was resolved not to diiBculty of .acquiring accurate information in 
wait for the infantry regiment, but to move a countiy like that in which the British 
forward as soon ns the cav.aliy and guns government were now canying on war, the 
arrived ; but further delay became necessaty, danger of relying on friendly professions, which 
in order to complete arrangements with the in the East are bestowed with a reckless pro- 
Seiklis who were to co*operate in forcing the fusion proportioned to their w.ant of sincerity, 
passes. Attem])t8 had been made to purchase were here illustrated. At a village only six 
the aid of some native chiefs, and some money miles from the mouth of the defile, the British 
had been paid, but it seems to little purpose, commander and his officers had been received 
On the 6th of April, General Pollock found by the chief men of the place with the greatest 
himself in a condition to move forward to force show of cordiality ; but, though minutely ques- 
the pass,^ The task was accomplished, not iti. tioned as to the state of the countiy, their 
deed, without difficulty, but with complete friendliness did not suffer them to proceed to 
success. Two columns were formed to storm the length of warning General England of the 
the heights, while a third advanced to the resistance which awaited him. TVlien the first 
mouth of the pass. The severer duty fell to i^mptoms of opposition .appeared, it was 
the^ lot of the flanking columns, the right of believed that tiio force of tlie enemy was 
which was under Lieutenant-Colonel iSylor, small, and four light companies, supported by 
of her Majesty’s 9th foot, and Major Ander^ a small reserve, under cover of four guns, were 
son, 64th native infantry ; the left under ordered to attack the hilt. The strength of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moseley, of the 64th native the enemy was concealed behind a succession 
infantry, and Major Huish, of the 26th native of breastworks, with a ditch and abatis, until 
infantry. The conduct of some jezailchccs, the British advance party reached the crest of 
under Captain Ferris, was highly spoken of his exterior defence, when a vast body sprang 
by General Pollock. The arrangements for into view, and it bec.ame evident that the con- 
the protection of the baggage were so com- test could not be advantageously m<aintained. 
plete that not a single baggage-animal was The four companies engaged consequently fell 
lost. This immunity from plunder is attributa- back on the supporting column, which bad to 
ble to General Me Caskill, who commanded the sustain an attack from the enemy’s cavalry, 
rear-guard. After this encounter. General who, on the retreat of the assaulting party. 

Pollock experienced little opposition until he rushed down from the hills. Their efforts to 
arrived in safety, and happily in due time, at break the column were, however, unavailing, 
Jelalabad. and the entire British force moved off in good 

Exmdahar continued to be niaintained by order and 'without loss of baggage. Subse- 
General Nott, who, like Sir Bobert Sale, quently. General England deemra it advisable 
refused to recognize the treaty eoucluded at to fall back to Quetta. This abortive attempt 
Kahool, or to yield obedience to the order ex- was attended by the loss of ninety-eight men, 

) torted from General Elphiustone fer the sor- killed and wounded. Among the killed were 
render of the place. On the 7th of March be two British officers. Captain W. May, of her 
moved out of the city, with the larger part of Majesty’s 4l8t, and Major Apthorp, of the 
his force, to attack the enemy, drove them 20th Bombay native infantry. The action 
before him across theTurnack, and then across took place on the 28th March, 
the Urgundab. On the 9th he was able to On the preceding day Colonel G. P. Wymer, 
approach sufficiently near to open his guns on commanding a foraging party despatched from 
them, when they dispersed in every direction Kandahar, dispersed with great brilliancy a 
and in comparative safety, General Nott being large body of the enemy’s cavalry, who hung 
unprovided with cavalry adequate to the task upon him and threatened the security of bis 
of pursuit. During his absence a strong de- convoy. 

tachment of the enemy made an attack on the In the month of April an event happened 
city, and succeededin burning one of the gates, which, though of little political importanmm 
but they were repulsed, with great loss by the itself, may be regarded as relieving the British 
officer in command of the garrison. Major government from one source of embarrassment j 

Lane of the 2nd regiment of Bengal native in dealing with the affairs of Affghanistan-— I 

infantry. Shah Sboojah was murdered. Had bis life | 

Less fortunate was an attempt to relieve been prolonged, it is not to be supposed that 
Kandahar from Sinde. For this purpose exertione to maintain him on his throne would 
Brigadier England, with an inconsiderable have been persisted in. British rulers, both at 
force, advanced through the Bolan pass, and home and in India, were heartily weary of the 
arrived safely at Quetto. It was his intention connection with Affghanistan ; and the only 
to proceed through the valley of Pisheen to questions to be solved were, in what manner 
the village of Hykulzie, and there to awrait the and how quickly could it be dissolved ? I" * 
arrival of reinforcements coming up through communication from the goveraor^eneral in > 

the pass ; but on reaching the entrance of a council to the comraander-in-chief, Sir Jasper 
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Nicolls, dated IStli Marcli, the following ob- 
eervations occur : — The commanders of the 
forces in Upper and Lower Affghanistan will, 
in all the operations they may design, bear 
in mind these general views and opinions of 
the governnient of India. They will in the 
first instance endeavour to relieve all the g.ar- 
risons in Afighanistan which are now sur- 
rounded by the enemy. The relief of these 
garrisons is a point deeply affecting the mili- 
tary character of the army, and deeply interest- 
ing the feelings of their country ; but to make 
a rash attempt to effect such relief in any case 
without a reasonable prospect of success, would 
be to afford no real aid to the brave men who 
are surrounded, and fraitlessly to sacrifice 
other good soldiers, whose preservation is 
equ.ally dear to the government they serve. 
To effect the relief of the prisoners taken at 
Kabool, is an object likewise deeply interesting 
in point of feeling and of honour. That object 
can prolnbly only be accomplished by taking 
hostages from such part of the country ns 
may be in or may come into our possession ; 
and with reference to this object, and to that 
of the relief of Ghnznee, it may possibly 
become a question, in the event of Major- 
General Pollock effecting a junction with Sir 
Bobert Sale, whether the united force shall 
return to the country below the Khyber pass, 
or take a forward position near Jelalabad, or 
even advixnce to Kabool. We are fully sensi- 
ble of the advantages which would be derived 
from the re-occupation of Knbool, the scene of 
our grc<at disaster, and of so much crime, even 
for a week ; of the means which it might 
afford of recovering the prisoners ; of the gr.ati- 
fic.'ition which it would give to the army ; and 
of the effect which it would have upon our ene- 
mies. Our withdr.awal might then be made 
to rest upon an ofiicial declaration of the 
grounds on which we retired, as solemn as that 
which accompanied our ndviince, and we should 
retire as a conquering, not as a defeated power ; 
but we cannot sanction the occupation of an 
advanced position beyond the Khyber p.ass by 
Major-General Pollock, unless that genem 
should be satisfied that he can — without de- 
pending upon the forbearance of the tribes 
near the pass, which, obtained only by pur- 
chase, must, under all circumstances, be preca- 
rious, and without depending upon the fidelity 
of the Seikh chiefs, or upon the power of those 
chiefs to restrain their troops, upon neither 
of which can any reliance be safely placed — 
feel assured that he Ciin by his own strength 
overawe and overcome all who dispute the pass, 
and keep up at all times his communication 
with Peshawur and the Indus.” Similar feel- 
ings appear to have been entertained before the 
arriv.al of the new governor-general. In a 
letter of instruction addressed to Sir Jasper 
Kicolls shortly before the departure of Lord 
Auckland, even the maintenance of Jelalabiid 
is spoken of ns an event scarcely to be hoped 
for. Intelligence, then recently received, is 
said to b.aTe convinced the government that. 
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escepting under some very unforeseen change, 
no sufficient advantage would be derived from 
an attempt to rehain possession of Jelalabad — 
for any prolonged period during the present 
season. “ The fate,” it is continued, “ of the 
gallant gairison of that place will proKably 
have been determined before the intimation of 
our opinion to the above effect can reach 
Major-General Pollock. But we would re- 
quest your excellency, without del.ay, to inform 
the major-general that the main inducement 
for the maintenance of a post at Jelalabad, — 
namely, that of being a point of support to any 
ot our troops escaping from Kabool, — having 
now, it must be feared, unhappily passed away, 
it is the object of the government that he 
should, unless any unforeseen contingency 
should give a decidedly favourable turn to 
affairs, confine himself to measures for with- 
drawing the Jelalabad garrison in safety to 
Pesb.awur, and there for the present holding 
together all the troops under his orders in a 
secure position, removed from collision with 
the Seikh forces or subjects.” A few dciys after- 
I wards, the following instruction, among others, 
was transmitted to General Pollock by the 
government of India, Lord Auckland being 
still at its head : — “ On the whole, you will 
understand that the great present object of 
I your proceedings in Peshawur is, beyond the 
safe withdrawal of the force at Jelalabad, that 
of watching events, of keeping up such oom- 
manic.ationB as may be admissible with the 
several parties who may acquire power in the 
northern portion of A^hanishan, of commit- 
ting yourself permanently with none of those 
parties, but also of declaring positively agiiinst 
none of them, while you are collecting the 
most accurate information of their relative 
'Strength and purposes for report to the go- 
vernment, and pursuing the measures which 
you may find n your power for procuring the 
safe return of our troops and people detained 
beyond the Khyber p.tss.” There was, there- 
fore, no substantial difference on this point 
between the views of the retiring governor- 
general and those entertained by his successor. 
General Pollock, who, from being on the spot, 
a's well ns from his mililaty knowledge and 
habits, could best appreciate the difficulties 
around him, appears, even previous to his ad- 
vance through the Khyber pass, to have been 
deeply impressed with a sense of the fatal 
consequences, temporaiyand permanent, which 
must follow the sadden abandonment of all 
hope of again establishing British superiority 
in Affghanistan. “ If,” he observed, “ I were 
to advance with the intention of merely with- 
drawing the g.'irrison of Jelalabad, my success 
in advancing must chiefly depend on concealing 
my intentions ; for although (if I succeed in 
any negotiation to open the pass) every pre^ 
caution will be taken by me to secure a retrea^ 
I must expect that every man will rise to mo- 
lest our return, as they would be left to the 
mercy of the Affghan rulers ; and I must con- 
fess I sincerely believe that our return here, 
2 P 
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fi7s Louo i;LLi:Ni!OU(iT;f{ir« irrvjn'ATio:;. 

linvo first ail n;ii<ortiinH>' af infiirlin^' utat*' «if jxril in 
nomi! MKtiai «m Oic cnt-my, v.‘iiulil In AtrulianrSan, nii'l it inay riill li*; H'll 

linvi' a liail « fr>-cl liolli far ami lirar.“ wiliiosu (iix infliftitji) af I'nn'- rcvi-r*' l<!ow 
Till! rci-ciiil of Urn iiitrHiK«'ii<'«i of Ui.. fMl of tiji-m tlin Alfiiiian army, it v.-ntil'l Ic 
CJInir.iii.T,^ nml of (hr chrck rccrivnl hy niraCn (/■ {i]i>h thrm fiirtvan} fur no other (iti'ct 
Ofiirml Kiif'laml in altriiipUti); to nilvatico to limn that of rrvriixinfj onr afiil of rr. 

Kmidnliar, Ci'i-ina to Imvo nihtrit In (ho ile- •’ntaMifliimjiiialliiitirio’it.r.Ihrilliniryotirrriili- 
tifioiidii)/' fi:fliii;,’« rTilrrlnincd in tho liif'lM-.il t.aryrhar.K.'i'-r," Sir.Jaifxr ific')il''lie'i{alr/l to 
ijunrU-r.*, and ordrra were tran<nni(tr>t to ijivn thr rr'iniri-d iii>'.nir{io:i‘, nn l wrotr 
ISoiU'rnl Nott to tai:n immniiatr inraiii for in a>i>ivrr to thr d<-Trm»t(l for lh''!r i-T-ii-, “I 
ilrawinjt olT (hr f'arriinn of Kr|at-i-(<hiljir, (n Imvr not vciit'iri-'l (n ^;ive any in-tniettont (o 
evacuate Kniidnlinr, ati'i to tahr nji a imiilion Major.fii-ni'ral rollooi:. Tlx’ fiftii, ninth, 
at (Jurlta. "Tho niijrct of tlir aij'ivr.difrntrtl (•••ith, muI •-Irvriith jmratjrajdM of your orih'r# 
incaauri’M,'' it \va« ndilnl, "is to witlnlrair all of tlir Ifitli 'tarch inntt now jjalilfi iiitn. It 
our forces to Kukkiir, at the rarlie<*l {i'tokI at it for him ahuir to <?ci:iiF>' lr>Jwrrn (ho prac* 
wliich llio neaton and otiirr cirruiiiiilattpe« tiraldlily tif a forward inovciiirnt, ci’.her uj.on 
may prrmit yon to tnko up a new poiitinn Kntond or fSiindamti-k (or it» vu;iiiilvi,,aR'l 
llicri!.” SnixcqUfnlly, liir j;ovrrnof.);riieral ihr witlidrawal rif the wholr forn- to IVdiawnr, 
heard of tlie defat of tim eti'iuy l>y Hir Hie j;rn*'ral it a rf'-ar-hr.vfrd olliccr, and 
llohcrt S^ale hefore delalaiiad, and of llio « aty you have loaded l.it advance witii li'.avy 
retreat of Cicneml I'ingiand to (Juetta, luit caution"." 

neither of thc:-e event-i rermt in hit mind J«o anxioitt, however, «a». the Kovrnior- 
to have excited any Miiftnino Imjet, fa a general that invlmriiont of the t'^»JlO^.■^ttl)'>r 
dc.tp.atch to the rccrct cominille.>, datt;d ehonid hr conveyed to (Srnrral I'olhiek, and so 
Itcnarea, 2'2nd April, after adverting to the-'e oppo-r*! wat lir at that tiiu'*, not merely to an 
Iranraelion", the govenior-gnirral oonltnnet ; ndvanci-, tint to inaint.aining tlir irv-iitiont yat 
“ There Fuveral eventii, allliouRli they improve hrld hy tiie ISritiih in Afii;hani't.aii, that, on 
our prosiwclfl to rnme extent, have in ii» being appri'-d of the lir-itatitin of tlio com- 
resjicet altered my delilieratc opinion that It mander-in-chief, hr took tijKin him=-;lf the 
in expedient to withdraw the troops tinder of making to (tcncmllVllocVar.immunicaUon 
Major-Genemi Pollock and those under Major- of the nature wliirh he h.ad MiRgr'ittil. It is 
General Kelt, at Ihn carVtesl practic.ahlr thns convryMl, in a letter from the rocrclary 
period, into poHilioiis wlicrcin tlicy m.ay have to government with tim govcrnor-geneml 
cert-aiii and easy communication with India. “Thoa'pect ofniTidm in tJpi>er Airpliani<l.aii 
That opinion ift founded upon a general view appears to bo fiicli, according to the last 
of our military, )Kilitic.al, and finaiioinl silna- advicc.s received by tlie governor-gcneml, that 
lion, nnd i.s not li.ahlo to Ikj lightly changed." hi« lordrhip cannot l>ut contcmplato the pos- 
Three day.H before the date of the dcsjiatcli Bihilily of your b.aving been led, by the absence 
last quoted, the governor-general, IsAng then of rcrious ojiposition on the part of any army 
awaro that General I’ollock had entered the in the field, by the divisions nmnngst tiie 
V Khyhcr Pass, and concluding that ho had Afighnn chiefs, nnd by the natural desire you 
; effected a junction with Sir Itobcrl S.aic, llius must, in cominnn with every true soldier, 
wrote to Sir J.aspcr Nicolls, in reference to have of displaying again tlio P.ritish flag in 
a previous request that the coromaiuler-in- trinnipli ujion tlio .scene of our late dif.asters, 
chief would issue instructions which might he to advaneo upon and occupy tlic city of 
necessary for the guid.ancc of General Pollock ; Kabool. If tiiat event should havo occurred, 
— “The object of the instructions which will you will understand that it will in no respect 
thus ho given to tlioso officers is, to bring their vary the view which the govcmor-gvneral 
respective corps into easy and certain corn- previously took of the policy now to be pur- 
munication with India. Mliat ulterior dosti- sued. TJio governor-general will adhere to 
nation may ho given to those corjis when that the opinion, that the only safe course is that 
of Slnjor-Gcneral Kolt, having dmwrr off tlio of witlidmwing tlie aniiy under yorir (wm- 
garrison of Kelal-r-Gh\ljio, shiiU lie concen- mand, at the earliest practicahle iwriod, into 
trated ultimately in the vicinity of Sukkur, positions within the Kliyber Pass, where it 
and that of !Major-Goneral Pollock, having may possess easy and ccrt.ain communication 
drawn off the garrison of <T«lnlnhnd, shall be witb India." A furtlicr commiimcation was, 
again on this side of tlio Khybor Pas.s, is a at tlie same time, made to Jlajor Outmrn, 
matter for the most serious consideration," with n view to the movements of the British 
After expressing a wisli to confer with the forces in Lower Affglianist-an, For_ rc.asons 
commandcr-in-chicf on the snhjcct, and ad- which do not appear. Sir Jasper KicoHs, on 
verting to the possibility of selecting a now the 29lh April, did forward instructions oftuo 
.line of operations, if aggressive measures character required by the governor-gimcnil. 
should ho deemed necessary, his lordship adds They directed General Pollock to “withdmw 
.the following rcm.ark, clearly showing the every British soldier from Jel.alabad to Pesn.a- 
•lendenqr of his own judgment: — “It will, wur;”to "destroy the fort and any 
.however, likewise be for consideration, whether guns;” but, it was added, "ns there need bo 
cur troops, having been redeemed from the no haste in the retreat, when commenced. 
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you are requested not to leave any tropliies.” 
These orders n’erc qualified by reference to 
three circumstances, ns authorizing, not any 
wide departure from them, but dei.ay in obey- 
ing them. They are thns enumerated : — 
"First, that you m.ay have brought a negotia- 
tion for the release of the prisoners lately con- 
fined at Buddeeab.ad to such a point, that you 
might risk its happy accomplishment by with- 
drawing. Second, that you may have detiiched 
a lightly equipped force to endeavour to rescue 
them. Third, that the enemy at Eabool may 
be moving a force to attack you. In this 
improbable case, should any respectable num- 
ber of troops have descended into the plain 
below Jugdulluk with that intent, it would 
be most advisable to inflict such a blow upon 
them as to make them long remember your 
parting efibrt.’’ The exceptions under the 
first and second head were limited by the 
following observations. "I do not recom- 
mend delay in the first c.ase, unless the pri- 
soners are actually on their way to your c.amp, 
as no faith can be placed in Affghan promises. 
The second would of course require that you 
should awaait the return of the detachment. 
I .allude entirely to the ofilcers and ladies now 
or lately at Bnddeeabad or its vicinity. Those 
at Kabool c.annot, I think, bo saved by any 
treaty or agreement made under existing cir- 
cumstances at Jelalabad.” In ignorance of 
the issue of these instructions, the governor- 
general, on the 4th May, caused a further 
communic.ation to be made to General Pollock, 
enforcing the view's previously propounded, 
representing that they had derived additional 
strength from the victory of Sir Robert Sale 
and the death of Shah Shoojab, and avowing 
an expectation that the general had already 
decided upon withdrawing his troops within 
the Khybor Pass. “The firat object of the 
governor-general’s anxiety,” it was observed, 
" has ever been to withdraw with honour into 
positions of security the several corps of the 
army which ho found scattered and surrounded 
in AfTghanistan. That object,” it wras added, 
"may now' be .accomplished, .as respects the 
army under j’our command.” 

The quotations that have been made from 
the dcs]>atchcs of the government of India 
show an accordance between the views of 
Lord Auckland and Lord Ellcnborough, as to 
the course to bo pursued with regiird to 
Afiglianistan ; and they equally show that 
those views tended to an c\’acaation of the 
country with the greatest possible celerity. 
It has been shown, too, that the judgment of 
some at least of the military .authoritic.s was 
not in favojir of this policy. Iliat Sir .T.a'‘j>cri 
Nicolls hesitated to give orilcrs for carrying it ! 
into clTect, and yielded at last, perhaps, rather j 
Irom a feeling of deference to the governor- ; 
general than" from any change in his own 
opinion ; while General Pollock, “a goad and! 
clear-headed oflic, r," as he was well characler- 
i.-.-cd by the como a ider-in-chief, w.as anxious 
that some step should be taken to asre-tt the 


honour of the British name, and disperse the 
clouds w'hich had been permitted to enshroud 
it. This feeling was shared by General Nott, 
As soon as he had re<ason to doubt the inten- 
tions of the government to “ redeem the credit 
of the British arms in Afighanistan,” he re- 
monstrated strongly against the indulgence of 
any craven feeling. Adverting to the noble 
retention of Jelalabad by Sir Robert Sale, to 
the reinforcements advanced for its support^ 
and to the unfavourable effect which the aban- 
donment of Eiindahar must have upon tho 
me.ans in progress for the relief of tho former 
place, he said, “Under these circumstances, I 
never had a moment’s hesitation as to the 
course I ought to pursue, so long as discre- 
tionary power was left me ; and all my ar- 
Irangements have consequently been made 
with a view to the present maintenance and 
future extension, should such prove dcsir.able, 
of our power in this country.” After dwelling 
on the importance of staniling fast, both at 
Eandah.ar and Jelaliibad, ho says, “ If govern- 
ment intend to recover, even temporiirily, and 
for the security of our national honour, their 
lost position in this country, even if doubtful 
of tho policy that it may be deemed expedient 
to pursue, I earnestly hope that before any 
immediate retrograde step is made in cither 
direction, our whole position in Affghanistan 
will bo attentively viewed ; and that the 
effect which a hasty retirement would cer- 
tainly and instantly have upon the whole of 
Beloochistan, and even in the navig.ition of 
the Indus, will be taken into consideration. 
At the present time, the impression of our 
military strength among tho people of this 
country, though weakened by tho occurrences 
at Kabool, is not destroyed ; but if we now 
retire, and it should .ag.ain become ncccss.aTy 
to adv.ancc, wo shall labour under many dis- 
advantages, the most serious of which, in my 
opinion, will be a distrust of their strength 
among our soldiers, which any admission of 
wc.akncss is so well c.alcalated to insure ; and 
in what other light could a withdraw.al from 
Jelalab.ad or Kandahar be viewed 1” In a 
subsequent letter General Nott s-ays, "Per- 
haps it is not within my province to observe 
that, in my humble opinion, an unncccs^eity 
alarm has been created regarding the position 
of our troops in this country, and of tho 
strength and power of the enemy we have to 
contend with. This enemy cannot face our 
troops in the field with any chance of succes?, 
however superior they may be in numbers, 
provided those prec-autions arc strictly ob- 
served which war between a small body of 
disciplined soldiers and a vast crowd of un- 
trained, unorganized, and halt-civilizcsl people 
eon^lautly renders necc'faiy. Trtie, tlio 
British troops suffered a dreadfnl dira'-ler at 
KalK)ol ; and. it i-* not for me to presume to 
point out why thi" happened, however evident 
1 may conceive tiio n.'a'oji'!, and the long 
train ofpolitical and jnilit.-.iy events which led 
to the sad catastrophe.” 
o T» o 



MO ruiiTiiKii f:omn;i!roNi)r:N*(.:r.. [A.aisis. 

It UiHi npjirnrii Unit llm tn’ititKry CMn-^eN'in* to liavp li^^n ni r^ns^ll«> n« rvrr fwii tli« 
itmiidcrfi in Air);liMiintnn, cxrtninly the lH'‘>t!ri>iilrnip!nt!»t) of th<.-);ov.Tti'ir {;enrral ; amI in 
wre fnr immi pn«if;iiinp ni to theln Irttfr hitiin *-ril. on th" '.'5th of May, to Mr. 
jinihahility of n AiirpcMftii wlvAiir**, than YiBijt.'ifiJ:, rr'd'l'-ot At f/ii.oro, thu ojnnion ^•nlIl^^^7 
t'llhcr Ijtml AufltlAtMl or J.ori! Kll>‘nlior<>Uf{li, na to thr inAint'*rian-e hy Ocnroal 

On thc^ 4lli of May, the hiltrf nohU-nian, i I‘nH»ck of mi n>!vnn<"*'il ti^yoinl the 

nililrofiMnjf fJcncrnl I'dllork, iti'clnti'd hii viMv-tlKiiyhcr I’A'*, i* mjaIii I'loj.haSittiHy Jifotiyht 
ft« to till' irnmniiAlo rctitmuMil of tiio Ittitl>h | furw.aril. On the tituli of the rome iiintith, a 
troojiH to ho nnnltiTrd, On Uio fitii, ^vrtliiijj-coiiimtinlr-.V.ion v.-ae insdo to the tterirfal, to 
to Str«Tn'i|ior Nieoll!!, hn oxjiri'ri'fd hln njijirn- j iirrvi’iit hi» niidnlrrjif«'titi;; lii" onfet* which 
haiion ofthcorflcni fur Mich rotircmciil, had rccfivcil, to retire, ro a» to cire the 

liy the coininAiulnrdn-chiff. On tiir Hih hla!<|imiinc<I j»-rtnii*iion to remAsii o wider rar.jc 
viown, liowovcr, njijir.ir to liavc nni!rrj;one a | than wae intemleil, nie nrce/jiity 

chAiiKO. Again niiilrc-iiiif; Sir.lai}>»T NlcolO, for tliia caution reem" loanlly rccojicilalilo with 
hi* lor(Inhi|i n-cmnl lii'jio’Cil to ac'in!r<cc in the jirevioun r.fiejst of tiie tp>vrnir,r<gcnrrat to 
(ho retention, for a time, of thn }iojlli<iii'i hrhl the icaiiitenanco of the iSriti'h p'liitioii* till 
l*y tho liritii.h commanilnrii. Tlir ciinnge i* Octninsr. 

ajifinrrnlly to ho niicriliod to n communication A futtiier communication made to Ocncral 
of tile ojiiniun of fii neml l’o||i>ck, and of tlial rolinck mi I clialf of ilm covtrnor-h'cncral, 
of tlio eommAnderdii'clilcf, Sir «Ta*|icr Js'lciiH*. licaring dal** the Ist of June, j* conched 
Thoio o]>in!on<i were to the cflcet, tlial ncitiier nlm''<il in U im* of ppioacii. iVfu-r cxjirc'i* 
tho nrmy at Jcinlahnd nor that at Ifnmfnhar iagcjtrcmc rcjtrct that the want of caniage 
conid projtcrly coinnicncc lliclr rr.ttim march Mmuld have rendered tlio nrmy iinaido to 
till tho autumn. Tho IniiRiinge of lii* lordship, move, it thn* continni * : " Tint retirement of 
how over, is timl of toleration, rattier tlinn of y«ttr army iimiiC'liatidy after tho victory 
nnproval. “Tho ndvnnco of tlio icn.«on,*' ho gained by Sir Itoheit Sale, the forcing of tho 
oWrvcp, “ whicli really render* the retirement Khylier I'n’*, and the relief of Jctataliad, 
of Major-general I’ollock, at the jircrcnl rno. would have had the apjicatanco of a military 
niGiit, a tnc.nsuro of koiuo haaird to tho health operation ruccei.sfnlly necomplistic*! and even 
of IiIn troop*— tho Improved faeilitic* which triumphantly achieved. It* retirement, after 
tiio major-general find* of ohtnining i<upplien nix rnonlh!i of inaction, before a following 
of provisioiiB— hut more than all, tho influence army of Affghan*, will have an nppe.arancc of 
which thoBo now about him, nnxiouB to vimli- a dlfllrcnt and Icm ndrantagcoos character, 
cate Uio nrmy by nomo signal blow ngnin»t tbe It would lio dcsiiable, undoubtedly, tiiat, be* 
A%bnn«, and to cflTecl Uie rcbloMlion of the fore finally quitting AirghanlsLan, you should 
prisoncra to liberty iiy negotiation Fupportc*! have an opportunity of striking a blow at tho 
by forco, must necessarily liavo upon his mind enemy ; and Binco circurostaiiccB seem to 
— alt tliGso things induce roo to apprebend that compel you to remain there till October, the 
it will hardly bo until October timt the major* governor-general c-ArnesUy hopes that you may 
general will commence his homeward march, bo enabled to draw the enemy into a position 
' * Your excellency is of opinion that Major- in wbicii you may strike such a blow cflcc- 
■' General Nott cannot safely commence bis tnniiy.” 

march to tho plains before tho s.amo time. It To multiply quotations from official p.apcrs, 
will, tlicrcforc, {irobably not bo until the end and references to sacb documents, may* bo 
of November that tho army of Major-General tedious, but in tiiis case it is necessary, in 
Pollock, nor .until tho end of Dcconibor that order that it may bo distinctly apparent to 
tho army under Major-General Nott, will be whom the merit or the blame of tho course 
established witliin tho British territory,” In ultimately taken is due. On tho Cch of Juno 
this letter it is also announced to bo tho inlon- the governor-general caused a further eola- 
tion of Lord EUenborongh to asscinbio an munication to ho made to General Foltock, 
army of reserve, in a position from wiiicii it intended, like a former one, to guard him 
might advance to tho support of either General against misconceiving liis onicrs. In one of 
Pollock or General Nott, a step represented his letters. General Pollock had adverted to 
ns necessary for the purpose of misleading the the proposed transfer of Jclalabad to the 
Affghans ns to tho design of tho British Seikhs, and expressed a belief that bo should 
government to withdraw its armies from the receive a communication on tho enhjcct from 
country; “oven," it is added, “wore there no tho resident at Lahore. The object of tho 
other object.” Tlio other object contemplated governor-genetars explanatory intimation was 
is explained to bo that of overawing tho states to warn General Pollock Uiat ho was not e:i^ 
of India — a very important one at a period jicctcd to defer his departure from Jclalabad 
when tho influence of the British name had till it should bo decided whether the pl"®® 

EufTcred serious diminution. In tho Punjab should or slionld not bo given up to the Seikhs, 
and other countries bordering on tho British in case that decision should ho protracted, 
territories there were sufKcicnt asusos for Hero again, ns it^ was understood and ad- 
alarm to warrant such a measure, witiiout roitted that tho British forco was not to move 
reference to any endeavour to relraco tho till October, there seems to have been ht«® 
march to Nabupl. Indeed, sncli a mnrcli necessity for tho extreme anxiety diqjlnyed 
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to guard against misapprehension on the 
point. 

The state of atTairs in Lower Afghanistan 
now claims attention. General England, on 
retiring to Qnett.a, alter the repulse which he 
experienced in attempting to adrance, com- 
menced fortifying the lines and town of that 
name ; but Genenal Nott requiring him again 
to advance through the Kojuck F.asE, and un- 
dertaking to despatch a strong force to meet 
him, the general, h.aving in the mean time been 
joined by his expected reinforcements, re- 
sumed the march so unfortunately interrupted 
at Hykulzie. Near that place he again found 
the enemy posted in a strong position ; but on 
being attacked they rapidly dispersed, and 
General England and his force arrived at 
Kandahar with little further interruption. 

In May, General Nott, in obedience to his 
orders, despatched a large force, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wymer, to bring off the garri- 
son of Khelat-i-Ghiljie. On the 20th of May 
that place was attacked by a body of Ghiijies, 
consisting of upwards of two thousand. It 
aras gallantly defended hy Captain J. Halsell 
Craigie ; and the enemy, after an hour's hard 
fighting, were beaten back with severe loss. 
On the 29th of the same month, adv.antage 
was taken by the enemy of the reduced 
strength of the force at ^ndahar, caused by 
the detachment of the troops under Colonel 
Wymer, to occupy some hills near the city of 
Kandahar, believing that the force left after 
marchlbg the detachment was not sufficient to 
admit of holding the dty and at the same 
time making an attack in the field. But they 
were mistaken. Genenal Nott moved out with 
portions of her Majesty’s 41st regiment, the 
42nd and 43rd Bengal native infantry, the 
Bombay light b.attalion, the 25th Bombay 
native infantry, the Foonah and the sbiih’s 
1st Kivalry, with a detail of horse artillery, 
and twelve guns. The enemy were in great 
strength, mustering about eight thous.aod in 
position, and two thousand more engaged in 
guarding the pass and ro.ads leading to their 
camp. The troops under General Nott 
amounted only to about a thousand infantry, 
two hundred and fifty cavalry, and something 
more than a hundred artillerymen ; but the 
gre.al disparity of numerical strength availed 
nothing — the positions of the enemv were 
rapidly carried in the most gallant style, and 
in less than an hour. 

Colonel Wymer having performed the duly 
of destroying the works at Kheiat-i-Ghiljie, 
escorted the guns .and ammunition in safety to 
Kandahar. One part of the govemor-generarB 
orders was thus fulfilled, much against the in- 
clination of the olfiecr holding the chief com- 
mand in Lower Affgbanistan. General Nott 
bad intended to throw supplies into the place, 
to make au effort to recover the garrison of 
Ghutnee from the bands of the enemy, and to 
make a diversion in aid of General Pollock. 
All these measures were delayed, and part of 
tlicm entirely defeated by the instructions re- 


ceived from tbo governor-general, whose only 
object, as he .avowed, wiis to effect the safe 
return to India of the British troops in Aff- 
ghanistan. He had acquiesced in their tem- 
porarystayattheposltlons which tbeyocenpied, 
but this was all, and the concession was obvi- 
ously made with reluctance. There can be no 
danger of misrepresenting his lordship’s views, 
for his efforts to prevent their being mistaken 
were unceasing. On the 4th of J uly he caused 
a letter to be addressed to General Follock, 
with reference to a movement contemplated by 
that officer. Satisfaction was expressed tliat 
the means of making the intended movement 
existed, and credit was taken for suggesting 
it. But the general Wits cautioned not to 
mistake the governor-general’s views, in which 
he was again emphatically informed, “no 
change” had “from the first taken place.” 
On the same day (so anxious w.as iiis lordship 
not to be misunderstood). General Nott also 
was addressed for the purpose of guarding him 
against being misled by the activity of General 
Follock. A copy of the cherished instructions 
of the 1st of June was transmitted with tho 
letter to General Nott, in order that he might 
not suppose that any change had taken place 
in the main object of the instructions hereto- 
fore furnished. On the s.ame day, however, 
other letters were .addressed to General Ful- 
lock and General Nott, which letters were 
withheld from the record, for the sake, it w.ts 
alleged, of secrecy. The letter to General 
Follock consisted only of a few lines, calling 
his attention to the letter to General Nott, of 
which a copy was iuclosed to him, and suggest- 
ing that, in the event of the latter officer 
taking a p.articulnr course, the movements of 
General Pollock should be regulated accord- 
ingly. Tbe letter to General Nott was tho 
important one, and its extraordinary character 
will justify an extended notice of its contents. 
It commenced by referring to the understand- 
ing that General Nott should not move towards 
the Indus till October; and after adverting to 
the despatch of Colonel Wymer to Kelal-i- 
Ghiljie, and to a supply of camels recently 
received at Kandahar, thus proceeded: — "I 
have now, therefore, reason to suppose, for tho 
first time, that you have the mc.*ins of moving 
a very barge proportion of your army, witli 
ample cqoiirment for .any servico. Tliero has 
been no deficiency of provisions at Kandahar 
at any time, and after harvest yon will have 
an abundant supply.” It would not be ca-y 
to conjecture to what tliis prelude was to lead, 
but it could hardly be expected to lead to wliat 
actually follows it, “Nothing has occurred 
to induce me to cli.aagc my first opinion, tliat 
tbo measure commanded t>y considerations of 
political and military prudence is to bring back 
the armies now in Affghanistan, at the oarlie-t 
period at which their retirement can betffected 
consistently with the bt.alth and cfficiecey of 
the trooTrs, into positions where they may have 
ca-sy and ccrtai:j communication with "India, 
and to this extent the in'trJctions you bare 




linvz't, t’t.t l ift'.;. 




Inn^nin};'! tlif* ilaiijjt'r ftinl (lilUcuU)'-* pf Um Inilasil; IjMioi; I‘> ‘U»;il th" in 

Ifittrr. TUo IrAnin;* of I.otJ r.UcnljoronsU’it tvcty iiolnt nl vitv.*, (vn.l ri'!lrc*cfl f>n llm 
iniml wft'i «livimn1y in f.tvmir Ilf tlir> rn".i''r»n«l wliMi woalil nlti-nil n naw'-nful 

Ii'.« Iinru-tntouii conr.". llii Jontiliip wtUn: aT»ovi',anil ihctK'iral 

"I ilo not unili-rvnlui* tlin niJ wliirh »>ar influciici' it would havii thruttj'nunl Aiia, I 
Rovcrnnu-nt in Imlia wowUl rccvivc from the have c-w.*? ta n ilttcnninali.'a t'i retire n 
nucccJsfuloxccutUm, liyymirivnny, ofn ni.'.roh |>"rthia of the army esni'-r mv coann-an'i n'f 
Oironjih GJiwstjec nmi Knf>ooi, o'v-t liio rrene tilmsurt' mvl Knhoof. I rhafi take vrith U'.O 
of our late ili'iaKtorji. 1 know all the effect tin* a larj^c hnt a minpvct atul wcll-triril force, 
which it wouhl have «j>on the miml i of oar on whicli I can rely. Voar ^'r,^^^.^p may rvit 
Boldicru, of our nllicfl, of onr cnemii-i iti Asia, ncmml that all prxsilciice anil every military 
and of our coiintiynien, nml of all f.ireicn prccaotion rhall he oh-terved; there rhall Ui 
nationn in Eunijie. It i* an object of ju!-t no umiece-n.ary rid; ; and, if expedient, I will 
ninhition, which no oiio more than n)y.seU inndi (Ihucnre and even KaUiol. Hut if an 
would rejoice to rco cflcctcd ; httt 1 see 'that opji-ntumty *.hould offer, I will endeavour to 
failure in tho attempt i-< certain and irrotrier> strike a decl.'ivo blow for the honour of our 
able ruin, and I would endeavour to inspire arms." 

you with tho ncccsiary caution, nml make you It now remains to trace the progress of tho 
feel that, great ns nre tho objects to l» obtained gallant annics pennitted to vindicate tho repn- 
by success, tho risk i» groat also." Subse- tation of the government and country which 
qucntly, his lordsliip s]>caks of tho movement they served. 

on Knbool ns an "adventurous march;" and ^ Tho first event to bo noticed, _ is tho dcstruc- 
tlio tono of tho instructions in respect to it is tion ofthirty-fivo forts in the Shinwaveo valley, 
uniformly discouraging nml desjiondtng. Inn a short distance from Jolalabad. Thisscrvico 
letter to General Kott, dated July lOlh, tho w.as pcrformwl by a force under the command 
samo tono was ;ircBervod. A copy of a letter of Brigadier Alonteath. Tlio enemy from 
from Gcnoral Pollock was inclosed, and it was soino adjacent heights contemplated their 
intimated that ofl'orts were in progress to in- blaring forts ns long ns they were allowetl to 
creaso tho amount of carringo at tlio disposal occupy tho situaliou ; but their enjoyment 
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of llio Rpectnclo ws interrupted by nn Aitnek 
from p.nrt of the Dritish force, led by Major 
Skinner, of her ^Injcsty's Dlst, wbicli, aided 
by .A few phr.Apnel3, completely cleared the 
cininencuR. This Affair took place at tbo 
latter end of July. 

General Pollock moved from Jolalabad on 
the 20th of August, and on the 23rd rraa at 
Gundamuk. Here ho learned that a body of 
the enemy, under two chiefs, held the fort and 
village of Alammoo Kliail, about two miles 
distant, and ho detennined to .attack them on 
the following morning. Accordingly, at four 
o’clock, ho moved towards the enemy with her 
hlajcsty’s 9th foot, tho 2Cth .and GOth Bengal 
native infantry, two squadrons of light 
cavalry, some E.appcrs and miners, and a light 
ffcld-b.attcry. 'Phe enemy .at first made a 
show of resistance, and continued in position 
so long that it w.as hoped they intended to 
resist with their entire force ; but thej’ retired 
as the British troops advanced, and the latter 
entered tho village. The fort and .another 
village in tho vicinity were speedily occupied 
by British troops ; others drove the enemy 
from the hills. Upon tho more elevated and 
precipitous of these a stand w.as sometimes 
made, and a sharp fire of jczails maintained. 
But the vigour with which the various attacks 
were pressed rendered these attempts un- 
availing, and tho whole of tho enemy’s camp- 
equipage, with their c.arriago-cattlo, fell into 
tho hands of the English. 

General Pollock remained at Gundamuk till 
the 7th of September, when ho marched with 
tho Ist divi.sion of his army, commanded by 
Sir Robert S.alc ; tho second division, under 
Gcncr.al SlcCaskill, being left to follow on the 
8th. On that day tho progress of tho first 
division in its advances towards Jugduluk was 
interrupted ; the hills commanding tho p.ass 
being occupied by the enemy. These hills 
formed an amphitheatre inclining towards 
. the loft of the road on which the British 
troops bad halted, and tho enemy wero thus 
enabled to firo into tho column •, the inter- 
vention of a deep ravine precluding any direct 
approach to them. Guns wero opened upon 
them, but with little effect ; and their fire in 
return caused several casualties in the British 
ranks. It was, consequently, necessary that 
an attempt should he made to force their 
position. This was effected with great labour, 
from the steepness of the ground, but with 
little fighting ; the enemy retiring as the 
British came near them. But the labours of 
the day were not at an end. A Large body of 
the enemy took up a position still more for- 
midable than that which they had quitted, 
planting their standards on the summit of a| 
lofty and almost inaccessible mountain, and' 
showing every demonstration of an intention 
to defend them. Prom this post of defiance, 
however, 'General Pollock determined to dis- 
lodge them. In his own vrords, “ the achieve- 
ments of the d.ay would have been incomplete 
were they suffered to remain and feeling a 


just confidonco in his troops, ho despatched a 
portion of them, consisting of her M.ajcsty’8 
13th, ono company of the 6 th, one company of 
tho 35th Bcng.al native infantry, and some 
sappers, to perform tho required duty. 

“ Seldom,” s.aj’s 6ener.al Pollock, "have 
soldiers had a more arduous task to perform, 
and never was nn undertaking of tho kind 
surpassed in oxcention. These loft}' heights 
were assaulted in two columns, led by C.aptains 
Wilkinson and Bruadfoot; the discomfited 
Ghiljics, not relishing an encounter, betook 
themselves to flight, carrying away their 
standards, and ic.aving our troops in quiet 
possession of their last and least assailable 
stronghold. It gratifies mo," continues the 
gcncr.al, " to bo enabled to state that we have 
thus signally defeated, with ono division of 
tbo troops, tho most powerful tribes and the 
most inveterate of our enemies, the original 
instigators and princip.al .actors in those dis- 
turbances which entailed such disasters on our 
troops last winter." Captain Nugent, sub- 
assistant comraiss.ary-gencr.a1, was killed in this 
affair, and Sir Robert Sale slightly wounded. ' 

The first division advanced without further 
molestation to 'Pazeen, where they were 
joined by the second. The cattle belonging 
to tho latter division being fatigued by the 
march, it w.as deemed expedient to halt for a 
d.ay. This was regarded by tho enemy as tho 
result of hesitation, and in the afternoon they 
commenced an attack on the pickets on the 
left flank. Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, with 
two hundred and forty men of her Majesty’s 
9th, being ordered to drive them back, some 
sharp fighting took pLaco, and the enemy w.a8 
forced up tbo neighbouring hills, from the 
crests of which they kept up a heavy fire, till 
they wore engaged by Colonel Taylor, who, 
with a small party, contrived to creep up one 
of tho hills unperceived, and to lie concealed 
till joined by a few more of his men, when, 
rushing on theflank of the astonished Aifghans, 
he put them to rapid flight, pouring on them 
a destructive fire as they escaped down the 
hill. This well-planned and admirably-exe- 
cuted scheme relieved the left flank of the 
British from tho enemy, who forthwith with- 
drew to the right, where they attacked a 
picket of eighty men of the GOth Bengal 
native infiintry, under Lieutenant Mont- 
gomery. The assault was met with great 
intrepidity, and Lieutenant Montgomery suc- 
ceeded in keeping the enemy off till reinforce- 
ments reached him, when th^ were driven 
back. So close was the conflict, that recourse 
was frequently had to the bayonet. Repeated 
attempts upon the pickets were made during 
the night, but in no instance with success. 

This was but the prelude to a more serious 
attack. Tire valley of Tazeen is completely 
encircled by lofty hills, and on the morning of 
the 13th of September, it was perceived that 
the enemy had occupied in great force every 
height not previously crowned by the British 
troops. On the .army commencing to march. 
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the onem/B tioree .appeared in'thc valley, witli 
tlic intention of falling upon tlic baggage, but 
the dragoons and native cav.alry, by a brilliant 
charge, put them to the rout, and their flight 
was attended by eonsiderable loss. On the 
.heights the enemy fared no better, though 
they made an obstinate defence. On the 
approach of the British, the Affghana, con- 
trary to their usual custom, advanced to meet 
them, and the thrust of the bayonet in many 
instances decided the contest. The conflict, 
however, was not only severe but protracted, 
the fight being;eontinucd through the greater 
part of the day. The series of passes called 
Huft Kabul was defended by the Aflgbans with 
great obstinacy, but they were driven in suc- 
cession from all their positions, which were 
both numerous and strong; .and the British 
signal of three cheers at length announced that 
the summit had been g,ained. The victory 
was complete, and the loss of the enemy in 
men severe, in addition to that of their guns 
and sevenal standards. The number brought 
by them into the field w.as about sixteen 
thousand, and Akbar Khan in person com- 
manded. At the spot where this battle took 
place, the massacre of the British in the early 
part of the year was consummated, and here 
they were now avenged, the energetic repre- 
sentations of the military authorities having 
happily succeeded in obtaining permission to 
perform this act of justice. 

The loss of the English was only thirty-two 
killed. The number of wounded was more 
considerable, being a hundred and thirty. 
Among the latter were Captain Lushington, 
of her Majesty’s 9tb; Captain Geils and 
Lieutenant Montgomery, of the 60th native 
infantry ; and Lieutenant Norton, of the 58th 
native infantry. No British ofBcers were 
killed; but a distinguished native, named 
Hyder Ali, who commanded the Jezailchees, 

' and who is noticed by General Pollock as “ a 
most gallant and enterprising soldier,” fell in 
the act of seizing one of the enemy’s standards. 
Attacks on the baggage of the British were 
frequent during the day ; but through the 
vigilance of Lieutenant-Colonel Bichmond, 
commanding the rear-guard, all failed. 

The enemy being completely dispersed. 
General Pollock pursued his march, and 
encamped at Khoord-Elabool, without en- 
'countering further opposition. On the 14th 
of September he marched to Boothauk, and 
on the 15th moved on to Kabool, and en- 
camped upon the race-course there. On the 
following morning, he proceeded with a party 
of troops to the Bala Hissar ; and there, amid 
the shouts of the soldiery, the roar of artillery, 
and the inspiring strain of the British national 
air, planted the colours of his country to wave 
in proud triumph over the plac.e from whence, 
a few months before, a miserable band of 
British subjects had crept forth, humiliated, 
destitute, and spiritless — ^relying on the suffer- 
ance of a treacherous enemy, whose vengeance 
was soon glutted by their destruction. The 


counsels of General Pollock and General Nolt 
bad prevailed; and hero was the result. 

The progress of General Pollock has been 
traced to the spot whence the tarnished honour 
of the English n.^rae called aloud for vindic.'ition, 
and the blood of slaughtered English subjects 
for punishment on the murderers. It now 
remains to delineate that of his gallant coad- 
jutor. It has been intimated that General 
Nott proposed to take only a portion of his 
force to Ghuznee and Kabool. The rest 
retired, under General England, by way of 
Quetta, and pursued their irnircb with little 
molestation. General Nott commenced his 
march on the Dth of August, with her Ma- 
jesty’s 40th and 41st foot, the 2nd, 16th, 38th, 
42nd, and 43rd Bengal native infantry, the 
3rd Bombay light cav.alry, and some irregular 
horse, a troop of Bombay horse artillery, two 
companies of foot artillery (one Bengal and 
one Bombay), a troop of the shah’s native 
horse artillery, and some sappers. The num- 
ber of guns was twenty-two, of various 
calibre. A large stock of ammunition was 
taken, and forty days’ provisions. Nothing 
beyond the ordinary annoyances of a march 
through a hostile country occurred, till the 
28th of August, when an attack on the rear- 
guard, by a body of the enemy, required the 
despatch of some cavalry to disperse the 
assailants. 'This duty w.as satisfactorily per- 
formed by two parties of irregulars. A more 
serious aflair occurred on the same . day. 
The enemy having fallen on some grass-cutters, 
while engaged in their labours, Captain 
lielamere, of the 3rd Bombay li^ht cavalry, 
with two companies of that regiment, and 
about three hundred irregulars, set off to 
rescue them. The enemy retired precipitately, 
and led on the British party a considerable 
distance, till the pursuers unexpectedly con- 
fronted a vast force, believed to be the army 
of Sbumsoodeen, the Affghan governor of 
Ghuznee. Retreat was, of course, inevitable ; 
but it was commenced in an orderly manner. 
The enemy, however, closing in upon the 
i-etreating force, to within fifty or sixty yards 
of them, and pouring in a heavy fire, it became 
necessary to make an attempt to drive the 
foe to a greater distance. The squadrons were 
accordingly ordered to front, and one of them 
to charge. TOe charge was intrepidly exe- 
cuted ; but a tremendous fire of matchlocks 
being brought in aid of the enemy’s force, 
their assailants were hurled back in disordeij 
They rallied at the distance of a few hundred 
yards, though still under a heavy fire, and 
the retreat was thenceforward conducted in 
good order. The loss sustained was heavy, 
and it included several valuable officers. 
Captains Bury and Beeves, of the 3rd Bom- 
bay cavaliy. were killed ; the' former is said to 
have cut down four of the enemy before ho 
was overpowered. Captain Bavenscroft and 
Lieutenant Mackenzie, of the same regiment, 
and Lieutenant Chamberlain, of the shah s 
horse, were wounded, the two former severely. 
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liul on Miv.inrinp, with Major lyfr!i. who hnilitinp*, wi n* firpJ. Atnoiip the tr-iphii-i of 
r.rtej ai intirprctnr, they wrro nrete.l hr n •uerrr'*, wero the palei of the tosnli of ^fnho• 
loiloy <if iititch!oek'!i.\11>. coiiipany, with tm-lof tSlitiraro, ix-lirvrtl provinti'ly to havo 
(V.pt-iin White, thiTr«|v'n tO'ho*! in, ftSnl hrjnnpeil to the t*-inp!r of Sotnnmith, rcrpccl* 
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force, anil tJesifral Nott r:ioM-1 eint with atxijjt inn norlh*we'teriy tlirvction. The fnrco cn- 
ii.aif liie tn'ojo to meet liiia. Tiie rtietnyV left catnj*ril within four milee iif tlie place on the 
w.*,s npoTi a hill of eon'.e eir ration ; tin ir centre S'lh of J^ptemher, anil on the cveninp of tiint 
ami ri;:hl cxternif-l alonp a low ri'ii^e, nntil ihay a rfCi>nnoi*'-anrr waa mailc. nie poailion 
tiirlr flank rradinl a foillil’iii with their inr!i, of the pi.aee waa fouml extremely alronp, 
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prc.at efii'ct ; hut on llie .adr.anee<,f :hc IJnti'h ccniiUo errept hy mirmoiintinp ridpea of hills 
colnrans tlio enemy pave w,ay ami dintcnied in aeparated by deep ravines, or threadinp hy 
all direction*. Their lenla and an immense narrow ro.aihi a ncrie* of panlcni, vineyard*, 
quantity of ammunition avers captured, and and orchards, fcnec»l in witlt iitronp inclosuro 
two puns, one of wliich was hritken hy the wall* ; the whole of which, with the niouiitain 
fhot of the Hritinh nml left on the ficlil, the side* nml the top* of tho liou*c.s, were occupied 
other hroupht in hy Cnjilain Christie nml hy JcS-ailehcc*. _ Tlie confidence which tho 
Lieutenant Cli.nmberl.iin, of the irrcpulnr horre. enemy roposcil in the strcnglh of tho place 
On the 5tl» of frepl'-mlicr. General Noll w.a* was attested by their having retained within 
before Ohuznec. Tlie hill* north of the city tho town tho women and children of tho 
were cleared of the enemy and occupied hy the inhabiLmls, M well as those of nuinorou.* 
Iliitish. The c.amp was established at Rozch, refiipces from Kabool. 

riboul two miles nml n h.alf distnnt, nnd pre|in- Kotwilhslniiding tho.so indienlions of diffi- 
ration* were actively commenced for n'*ault, n culty, General McCnskill ventured upon an 

E riiicipal ntbick, supported hy two fahse one*, n'."aiilt, nnd soon after d.aylight broke on tho 
cing meditated. Throughout the night tho be- morning after his nrrivni, tho troops wero in 
siegers carried on their preparations, nnd tho motion in two columns ; tho right, to which 
enemy appeared to be in some depreo on the was attached tho mountain-tiain, commanded 
alert. A brisk matchlock-firo had been com- by Brigadier Tnlloch tho left, which was 
nicnccd early in tho evening, hut it gradually accompanied hy Captain Blood’s battery and 
slackened, and after a time cc.a«ed nltogcthcr. the cightcon-pounders, by Brigadier Stacy. 
At dusk tho enemy's infantry had been oh- A third column, composed of a wing of her 
Ecrrcd crossing the river nc.ar tho water gate. Majesty’s dth nnd tho cavalry under Major 
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Lockvrood, and commanded by Major Sim- 
mons, was allotted ns a reserve. Captain 
Christie’s horso protoeted tlio baggage. The 
columns in their progress mot with some 
annoyances from the Jcznilchccs, but these 
were repressed by the light troops and guns. 
The point seleetcd for attack was a village 
called Ismallah, which Brigadier Tulloch's 
column assaulted on its left, while that of 
Brigiidier Stacy, by making a long dClour, 
attacked its right. The former column c.amo 
into action first, but w.as followed after no 
great delay by the other. The combined 
attacks were marked by extraordinary steadi- 
ness as well as impetuosity, and the enemy 
gradually g<ave way, until the inclosurcs, forts, 
heights, suburbs, and town wore successively 
won by the assailants. The reserve established 
itself on the lower heights, all beyond being 
in possession of the columns which had pre- 
ceded. A vast amount of property was found 
in the town, .and two guns wore taken, one of 
which was immediately turned on the enemy 
by its captor. Lieutenant Elmhirst, of her 
Majesty’s 9th foot. This regiment distin- 
guished itself greatly in the assault, as did also 
her Majesty’s diet, the 2Gth, 42nd, and 4Srd 
native infantry, and the sappers and miners. 
The loss sustained w.ts not severe ; one ofiBcer 
only was killed. Lieutenant Evans, of her 
Majesty’s 4l6t. A considerable part of the 
town was destroyed by the captors before they 
quitted it. The same fate awaited Charekar, 
and was carried into efi'ect by the aame 
hands. 

But far more gratifying than any exercise 
of vindictive justice, however signal and 
necessary, was the recovery of the prisoners, 
for whose safety the most serious apprehen- 
sions had long been entertained. Akbar Khan 
had threatened to carry them to Toorkistan, 
and there distribute them as slaves ; a threat 
which the charaoter ef him by whom it wte 
" uttered rendered of very probable fulfilment. 
Saleh Mahomed Ehan, who had charge of the 
prisoners at Bameean, had received orders to 
remove them to a greater distance. "All 
hope of deliverance," says Lieutenant Eyre, 
" seemed now at an end ; and we endeavoured 
to resign ourselves to a fate that seemed 
inevitable. But Providence had mercifully 
ordained otherwise. At ten F.ll. to our un- 
bounded astonishment, Major Fottinger came 
to inform us that Saleh Mahomed ^an had 
offered to make ns over to the British general, 
on condition of our securing to him the pay- 
ment of 20,000 rupees in ready cash, and 
1,000 rupees per month for life." The latter 
sum was the amount of his pay as commander 
of a regiment. General Shelton and Colonel 
Palmer reiused to become parties to this 
agreement, lest they should implicate them- 
selves with Akbar Khan ; hut the remainder 
of the British officers resolved to embrace the 
chance presented to them, and, if treachery 
should be manifested, to endeavour to master 
the guard, and hold possession of the fort till 


succour should arrive. They had not, how- 
ever, occasion to resort to this desperate 
attempt. Saleh Mahomed gave no cause for 
suspicion ; and tho decisivo conduct of Major 
Pottinger, in nominating a new governor 
of tho province, in tiio name of tho British 
government, Bccurcd tho ohcdicnco of that 
numerous body who aro always prep.ired to 
give their adhesion to the party that seems 
to he in tho nscend.ant. The Huzareb chiefs 
declared in favour of the British party, and 
tho latter coromenood - its march unmolested. 
Gcncnal Pollock being .apprised of the turn 
which affairs had taken at Bamee.an, caused a 
body of 700 Xuzzulbiish horse to adwance 
towards that place, accompanied by Sir Rich- 
mond Sb.akespcar. Tho zeal with which this 
moi'omont was executed is proved by the fact 
of tho force having traversed ninety miles of 
mountainous countiy in two marches. Pour 
d.ayB after the departure of the Kuzzalbash 
force on this duty, General Pollock despatched 
a force, under Sir Robert S.a1o, to occupy the 
Uighundce Pass. On the 17th of September, 
tho emancipated prisoners were met by Sir 
Riohmond Shakespear and the Ruzzulbashes ; 
and on tho 20th they re-entered Sir Robert 
Sale’s camp at Urgbundee. The illustrious 
veteran li.ad .arrived at that pkee on the pre- 
ceding day; it was the anniversary of his 
birth, on which ho numbered sixty years. 
Having halted for the nightj he left his camp 
standing, and mounted to meet the returning 
captives, whom ho had then the happiness of 
placing in triumph under the protection of 
the brave men who had been the ehareis of 
bis toils and bis gloty. 

Nothing now remained but to withdraw the 
army to India ; and this operation was effected 
with little annoyance — ^none of sufficient im- 
portance to call for notice in this work. As 
the British government renounced all con- 
nection with Affghanistan, there was no 
motive for retaining Dost Mahomed and the 
other Affghan prisoners in captivity. Their 
intended release was accordingly announced in 
a government notification, couched in that 
grandiloquent tone which seems to have been 
inseparably associated with our Affghan expe- 
dition. One act, marked by singularly bad 
taste, was threatened, but not performed. It 
was publicly intimated to be the intention of 
the governor-general to parade the prisoners 
for exhibition at a grand military show to bo 
got up at Ferozepore. The motives which 
led to the abandonment of the design are not 
known ; and in the absence of authectio in- 
formation, it would be worse than useless to 
attempt to conjecture them. It is well that 
our national reputation escaped the stain 
which would have been incurred by a innewal 
of one of the most barbarous practices of 
bygone times, in the production of an array of 
captive princes to grace the triumph of con- 
querors. The pageant, however, took place, 
though the actors chiefly relied on for attrac- 
tion were withdrawn. Still it seems to have 
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been n showy spectacle ; and perhaps the 
stage of Druiy-lane Theatre lias not often 
presented anything better calculated to please 
tho “children of a larger growth" who de- 
light in such displays. There were painted 
elcph.ants, triumphal arches, waring banners, 
and roaring artillciy. The curtain had fallen 
on the traged}', and, in .accordanco with 
theatrical usage, a splendid pantomime fol- 
lowed. This Tatter performance, it is to bo 
presumed, afforded gratific.ation to its con- 
trivers ; and if it oifucted this, its object was. 


withont doubt, .answered. And thus, with 
masking and mummery, terminated a war 
more c.alamitous tlian any which Britain had 
previously waged in tho East — a avar tho 
termination of which, butjTor tho noble spirit 
evinced by those intrusted with high military 
command, would have left tho name of our 
country a byword of reproach ; would have 
roused every unfriendly state to active hos- 
tility, and luavo placed in mortal peril, not 
merely tho supremacy, but the very existence 
of British power in India, 
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The festivities of Ferozeporo closed with 
noise and show tho chapter of British adven- 
ture in Afighanistan ; but there w.as another 
country bordering tho western frontier of tho 
English possessions in India with which un- 
adjusted differences yet existed. In regard 
to Sindo, the time for painted elephants and 
other constituent parts of Oriental spectacle 
bad not arrived. Diplomacy and intrigue 
were there actively at work. A British force 
was in the country, and the question of the 
continued existence of Sindc .as even a nomi- 
nally independent stiatc, trembled in the 
b.a1ance which tho active commander of that 
force held in his giasp and directed at his will. 

To nnderst.and tho relations then existing 
between Sindc and the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment, a brief retrospect will be necessary. 
For a consider.ablo period preceding the year 
1786, Sinde was ruled by a tribe called 
Xulbooras. At that period the Xulbooros, 
after a series of struggles extending over 
several ye.ars, were displaced by another 
tribe, the Tnlpoors, the chief of which was 
n.amed Meer Futteh Ali. This personage 
assigned distinct portions of the conquered 
country to two of his relations ; and thus 
arose the states of Xhyrpoor and Meerpoor. 
But the larger division of territory was re- 
gained by Futteh Ali himself, in connection 
with bis three brothers, whom, by a strange 
arrangement, he associated with him in the 
government. This chief state contained the 
capital of the country, Hyderabad, and from 
this cause was generally called by that name. 
The extraordinary mode of government intro- 
duced by Meer Futteh Ali continued to be 
maintained after his death, and was imitated 
at Khyrpoor, where a plurality of ameers 
claimed and exercised authority, though one 
was recognized as chief. 

The efforts of the East-India Company to 


prosecute their commercial pursuits in Sinde 
bad never been very successful. The e.arliest 
attempt to oshablish a factory seems to have 
boon made in the year 1758 ; but the estab- 
lishment was withdrwvn in 1775, under in- 
structions from England. Tho reiison for tho 
withdraw.’il w.as not the absence of meroantilo 
promise, but the existence of differences with 
the government, which led probably to the 
apprehension of serious d.angcr to the factory, 
and those who conducted its affairs. Twenty- 
four ye.ars elapsed without any ende.avour on 
the part of the East-India Company to revive 
their mercantile connection in Sinde ; but in 
1799 permission was obtained for the estab- 
lishment of a factory at Tatta, and it was 
subsequently sought to extend the transactions 
of the company to Xurraohec. The Xulboora 
dynasty bad now given way to that of Tnlpoor; 
but tho new lailers were not more favourably 
disposed to foreign commerce than the old 
ones. The chief of the British establishment 
was peremptorily ordered to quit Xurrachee, 
and confine his operations to Tatta; and aRer 
; a few months he and his assocLates were ex- 
pelled from Sinde altogether. So many import- 
ant affairs then, and for some time afterw<ards, 
pressed upon the attention of the Anglo- 
Indian government, that for some years Sinde 
and its jealous spirit of exclusion seem to have 
been little thought of. In 1809, however, a 
treaty, singularly brief and diy, was concluded 
between the British government and that 
country, the only noticeable article in which 
provided for the exclusion of the French from 
Sinde. In 1820, another treaty was con- 
cluded, Iw which all Europeans and Americans 
were excluded from settling in Sinde, while it 
was stipulated that the subjects of each of the 
contracting states should be allowed to resde 
in the dominions of the other, so long as 
shonld conduct themselves in an orderir*^- 
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nanntT. The nmccrg also nndcr* 
to35: tn rt><tfain all tribes and ficrsons within 
their linstt* from making inroads upon the 
Jjriliih dominion*, or committing depredations 
wilJiin them. Tons matters stood, the British 
and Sindsan governments treating each other 
with a cold and restrained civility, till 1832, 
when the opening of the Indus for the pur- 
p-jses of commerce became a favourite object 
with the Anglo-Indian governtnent, as well 
.as with the mercantile community at home. 
Through the agency of Colonel Pottingcr a 
treaty was concluded with Kliyrpoor, by 
which the use of the river and roads within 
the limits of that st.atc was sccircd to the 
merchants of Ilindostan, upon whatever terms 
might be settled with the government of 
llyJembad ; and a written statement of just 
and reasonable duties was to be furnished. A 
treaty having tiic s.ame object was more re- 
Inctantly acceded to by the rulers of Hyder- 
ai^ad whose jealousy was distinctly marked 
by the conditions which they attached to the 
privilege of navigating the river and travers- 
ing the roads. They were these : — first, that 
no military stores should be conveyed by 
either ; secondly, that no armed vessels or 
b'lata should be used on the river ; thirdly — 
and this restriction is the mo.st remarkable of 
all, seeing that by the treaty of 1852 the snl»- 
jecls of the British government were entitled 
to remain in the dominions of the ameers — 
that no EnglMi merchants should settle in 
fjiii'le, but sliould come as occasion jniglit re- 
quire ; and “ having 8toppe<l to transact their 
Lusine>.i," should return to Indi.a. Further; 
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lencd by Eunjecl Singh. The British govern- 
ment was not unwilling to undertake the office 
jof a mediator between the parties; but it 
would seem as though something more was 
; looked for than tho preservation of peace. If 
this only had been the object, it might have 
been cfTcctcd without any important change 
in the subsisting relations between the two 
states. A most important change was, how- 
ever, contemplated by tho British govern- 
ment, .and it may best bo explained in their 
own words : — “ 'Vc considered it our duty to 
cndc.avour to induce tho maharajah to lay 
aside his hostile intentions. It nppc.ared to 
us also, that this opportunity ought not to bo 
neglected, of cst.ablisbing tho British influence 
on a Solid basis in Sindo, a country which is 
of great importance to us, both from its com- 
manding the entrance to tho T ndus, and from 
its position in reference to the Punj-ab and 
Afighanistan. With these views, we, on tho 
one hand, instructed Captain Wade to endea- 
vour, by any means short of actual menneo, 
to deter tho maharajah from advancing against 
[Skikarporc, while, on tho other, we desired 
Colonel Pottinger to intimate to tho ameers 
I that we were ready to enter into a closer 
nlli.ancc with them on such terms as might bo 
I mutually agreed on. Owing to tho distance 
of tho scene and tho uncertainty of events, 
i we did not consider it expedient to prescribe 
I to Colonel Pottinger tho precise conditions on 
which ho w.as to treat. He was nutliorized 
by us to ofTer our protection against the Bikhs, 
and we expressed our hope timl. with a view 
to cnablo us to fulfil this obligation, tho 
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the British government with Bunjeet Singh 
could not be affirmed. The presence of a 
British agent was probably necessary to the 
preservation of the unmolested right of navi- 
gating the Indus, ^vhich had been assented to 
by the ameers some years .before ; and had 
the demands of the government of British 
India been restricted to this, they would 
scarcely have been accused of asking too much 
for their services in preserving Sinde from 
an unequal contest with the ambitious and 
powerful ruler of the Punjab. But the further 
views which were entertained, and in all like- 
lihood never lost sight of, cannot be approved. 
The desire to reduce Sinde to the condition 
of a subsidiary state, ought to have found no 
place in British counsels. The Sindean govern- 
ments had always been cold and unfriendly, 
but never hostile. They wished to keep aloof 
from British connection, but they had never 
afforded ground for anxiety or alarm. 

About two months after the ratification of 
the new treaty between the British govern- 
ment and Sinde, the position of those two 
powers was embarrassed by the conclusion of 
the tripartite treaty, to which the British go- 
vernment, Bunjeet Singh, and Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk, were the parties. Sinde had formerly 
been a dependency of Babool — that is, its rulers 
had paid tribute to the sovereign of Babool 
whenever the latter was strong enough to 
enforce payment. But the low state of the Aff- 
ghan power bad for many years rendered this 
impracticable, and consequently nothing had 
been paid. By the tripartite treiity, Shah 
Shoojah renounced all claim to further pay- 
ment, aud consented to receive, in consequence 
of the arrears, such a sum as might be deter- 
mined by the British government. On this 
arrangement the ameers had never been con- 
sulted, and consequently its effect was to 
transfer to another an undefined portion of 
their wraith without their own consent. They 
h.ad, without doubt, never intended to pay 
anything, and it is quite certain that, without 
the aid of their British ally, Shah Shoojah 
could never have compelled them to make 
payment of the fiaction of a rupee. The 
British government had proffered its services 
to arrange the differences of the ameers with 
Bunjeet Singh, and they had been accepted ; 
this government now undertook, without refer- 
ence to one of the powers interested, to deter- 
mine how much of an outstanding claim should 
be paid, and how much remitted. Shah Shoojah 
consented to be bound by their award, for on 
that re.sted his only hope of getting anything ; 
but that the ameers should be equally ready 
to submit to an authority founded, with regard 
to them, upon pure assumption, and which 
w-as created for the very purpose of levying a 
contribution upon them, could not re.'isonably 
be expected. But the case was embarrassed 
by a release from Shah Shoojah which the 
ameers produced. By this document, the 
former renounced all claims or pretensions 
upon Sinde or Shikarpore, and engaged that 
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none should ever be made. With reference 
to the release, the resident might well observe, 
“how this is to be got over I do not myself 
see." The authority which the resident repre- 
sented took a different view, and he was ap- 
prised of that view in the following terms 
“ The governor-general is of opinion that it is ■ 
not incumbent on the British government to 
enter into any formal investigation of the plea 
adduced by the ameers ; ’’ though it was a^ed 
that the arbitration of the question might pos- 
sibly be left, by mutual consent,.to the British 
envoy at the court of Shah Shoojah. 

It happened most opportunely, that about 
this time one of the ameers was detected in 
carrying on a correspondence with Persia. 
This undoubtedly indicated an unfriendly spirit 
towards the British government ; but with re- 
ference to its own proceedings, that govern- 
ment could scarcely deem itself aggrieved. 
The discovery, however, was employed in aid 
of the designs already in progress, and great 
indignation was expressed at the “ duplicity ” 
of the ameer, “ in maintaining, at the same 
moment, professions of submis.sion to Persia 
and of close alliance with the British govern- 
ment. That “ close alliance,” it should here 
be remembered, had never been sought by the 
ameers — it had been forced upon them ; and 
an alliance which was to allow the stronger 
party to dispose of the treasures and occupy 
the territory of the weaker at pleasure, could 
not be regarded by the latter with much 
gratification. 

The summary and determined manner in 
which the British government was prepared to 
treat the insubordination complained of will 
best be illustrated by a few extracts from the 
instructions furnished to its agent for his 
guidance in de<aling with the refractory party. 
“It seems open to you to decide n]>on pro- 
claiming, as soon as a force from Borab.ay 
may enable you to do so with effect, that an 
act of hostility and bad faith having been 
committed toward the British government, the 
share in the government of Sinde which has 
been held by the guilty party shall be trans- 
ferred to the more faithful members of the 
family ; and it may be thought right to accom- 
pany this transfer with a condition, that, as a 
security for the future, a British snbsidi.ny 
force shall be maintained in Sinde ; or, secondly, 
the maintenance of this force may be reqnired 
without the adoption of an act so rigorous as 
that of deposition ; or, thirdly, it may be 
thought expedient, upon submission, and the 
tender by the ameer of such amends as may be 
in his power, to point out to him that no 
better reparation can be gi«'cn than by ex- 
ertions to give effect to the treaty formed for 
the restoration of Shah Shooj.ah, by a cordial 
adoption of its terms, and by exertions on 
every side to facilitate the sncct^ss of the 
coming expedition, the party or parties to the 
brc.ach of faith now commented upon being 
reqnired tocontribnte much more largely than 
the other ameer or ar-'frs jt»'^'^<^niary 
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compnnitlon to bo paid to Slinb Slioojnb-ool* 
Aloolk. Q?ho couriio firat named in, in Iho 
opinion of liiu Inrdsliipj clearly justified liy tbo 
circumsianoos of tho caso ; it would aloiio give 
seourily for tlio fuluro ; and every other course 
would sucm to put tbo friends and tbo un- 
friendly, tlic faitliful and tbo faitbloss, on tbo 
same fooling.” 

Tlicso iiiHtruclions it was cas}' to enunciate: 
to carry tlicin out in any way was a inatler of 
difliculty. Willi Ibis iTilliculty llio resident 
bad to grapple, as well ns with otbers con- 
nculcd with tbo arrival of tbo Bombay force 
destined for tlio invasion of A ffglianistan, Tito 
ainocrB were expected to afford facilities for 
obtaining supplies — tlioy affurded none, but, 
on tbo contrary (llioso of Ilydonabad at least), 
wore not unnaturally anxious to tlirow every 
possible impediment in tbo way of procuring 
tbem. Tbrougb tbo exertions of various offi- 
cers, tbo foroo, liowovor, was provided with 
tho means of advancing ; and it gradually ap- 
proaclicd tbo capital of Lower Siiidc. 

Tlio resident Iiad deferred making to the 
amoors a dofinilo communication of the views 
of tho British government ns to their future 
osition till this period ; and ns a diplomatist 
0 acted rightly. Tlio ameers were inloiiscly 
averse to oven tho passage of troops tlirongh 
their territories : the notion of a British force 
permanently occupying any p.art of those ter- 
ritories bad never oiitorcd their minds. Tho 
time at length arrived for suggcsliiig it, and 
tbo draft of a treaty was submitted to tliom, 
tbo second artielo of which declared that tbo 
govoriior-goneral of India bad comnianded that 
a British force should be kept in Sinde, to be 
stationed at Tatta, whore a c.antunmont was to 
bo formed, and Hint tlic strength of this force 
w.as to depend on tlio pleasure of tlio said 
ovornor-gciiernl. Tims in tho outset it wiw 
ssunicd that the rulers of Siiido wore de- 
pendent upon tho government of British India, 
for tho stationing of a military force at Tatta, 
and tho determining tlio amount of tlic force, 
wore not made subjects of mutual contract ; 
tbo first point was rested on tho govornor- 
gcnoral’s command, and tho second was loft to 
ids pleasure. By the next succeeding article 
it was provided that the ameers should pay a 
sum (loft open in tho draft) " in part of the 
expense of tho force, from tho presence of 
which they will derive such vast advantages.” 
Such was tho language employed ; tho chief 
advantage, ns far as can bo disoerned, being 
tlio exchange of sovereignty for dopoiidonco. 

The draft treaty was laid before tho ameers, 
and Lieutenant Eastwick, with some other 
British oflicors, wore admitted to an audience, 
for tho purpose of discussing and explaining 
this oxinaordinary document. On this occasion, 
Noor Mahomed took from a box all the treaties 
that had formerly been entered into with tho 
British government, and signiiicnntly asked, ' 
“ What is to become of all tbeso 1" Tho question 
was not an inappropriate one, and it was fol- 
lowed by some obsorv.ations not unfaithfully 
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doscribing _ tho progress of tho intcrconrso 
between Mitido and the British government. 
'Hio nmcor said, " lloro is another nntioy.ancc. 
Since tho day lliat Sinde lias been connected 
with tho English, there lias always been some- 
thing now ; your government is never satis- 
fied ; wo arc anxious for your friendship, but 
wo cannot be continually persecuted. Wo 
have given a road to yonr troops through our 
torritoricB, and now you wish to rom.ain." 

It would bo useless to pursue tho history of 
this period minutely, Tho ameers of Ilydcra- 
bad were well disposed to resist, and tho 
Bolooehco popuintinn not less ready to sup- 
port their resistance. Tho British mission 
returned from tho c.apilal to tho British camp, 
danger being apprehended from a continued 
stay at the former place. But difliciiltics, dis- 
conmgements, and circumstances of emharrass- 
moiit congregated thick and fast round tho 
ameers. The army of Sir .Tohn Keane w.as 
marching onward to TTyderabad ; the reserve 
was in possession of Kurrachcc. Sir Alexander 
Biirncs had concluded a treaty with tho ameers 
of Khyrpoor, by which possession of Bukknr 
had been obtained ; and Sir Willoughby Cot- 
ton, with the force under his comm.and, w.as 
approaching from (hat quarter. In this situa- 
tion the ameers had no choice, but, in their 
own langu.agc, to become our “humblest 
slaves,” mid tho offunsivo treaty was ac- 
cepted ; the sum to bo paid for tho subsidiary 
force being fixed at throe lacs. But this treaty 
was not entirely ajiprovcd by tho government 
of Britisii India. Three of tho articles which 
related to tho use of Kurrachcc ns a port 
during tho months when other modes of com- 
municating botwoen Bombay and Sindo wore 
not avniialilc, wore struck out, inasmuch as 
tho English were in possession of that place, 
and their government meant to keep it. In 
the second article, ns accepted by tho ameers, 
tho exercise of tho “ pleasure " of tho go- 
vernor-general, ns to tho force to bo main- 
tained in Sinde, had been restricted to tbo 
employment of live thousand men. This was 
qualified so ns to declare no more than that 
I “ it was not intended " that tho force should 
I exceed five thousand fighting men ; thus vir- 
I tnally restoring tlio article to its original state. 
By another modiric<ation, tho power of tho 
British government was almost indefinitely ex- 
tended ns to tho choice of tlio locality in which 
this force sliould bo stationed. Instead of being 
fixed absolutely at Tatta, it was to bo either 
there; or at “ such other place westward of the 
river Indus” as tho governor-general might 
select. Tlicro wore other alterations, the most 
important of which was tho omission of an 
artielo restraining tho British government 
from forming any treaty or engagement 
which could possibly affect tho interests of 
Sinde, witliout tho knowledge and cononrronco 
of the ameers. Tho remainder it will not bo 
requisite to notice. Tho result of tho changes 
may readily be anticipated ; tho ameers ob- 
jected, implored, and finally gave way, by 
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affixing their seals to the revised docnmente. 
Thus, in a very brief period, was Sinde reduced 
from a state of perfect independence to that of 
a feudatory of the British government. 

When Lord Auckland retired from the 
government of British India, the subsidiary 
treaty was that which regulated the relations 
of that government with Sinde. Little of 
importance had occurred since its ratifica- 
tion, except the death of Noor Mahomed, the 
chief of the college of ameers at Hyderabad, 
and some negotiations for transferring to the 
British the management of Shikarpore, which 
were never concluded. It was alleged that 
the ameers had been engaged with various 
parties in correspondence of a tendency op- 
posed to British interests. The charge is not 
improbable, and may have been true ; but it 
is remarkable that the terrible reverses which 
our armies sustained in Affghanistan, and the 
consequent diminution of our miUtaiy reputa- 
tion, did not tempt the ameers, writhing as 
they were under a deep sense of wrong, into 
any overt act of hostility. Indeed, the man 
likely to be best informed on the snbjecl^ 
Colonel Outram, political agent in Sinde, 
declared that " nothing very definite had been 
resolved on,'* and expressed an opinion that 
“ such changeable, puerile, and divided chief- 
tains" were not “ever likely to enter into 
deep, and consequently dangerous, conspiracy 
nor ffid he “ consider that anything of the sort 
would be persevered in so long as no further 
disasters befell our arms in Affghanistan.” 
This was written on the last day of May, 1842, 
when our prospects in Affghanistan were 
brightening. 

Early in the year 1842, Lord Ellenborough, 
as already mentioned, arrived in India as the 
successor of Lord Auckland. In May, from 
what especial cause does not appear, his lord- 
ship transmitted to Colonel Outram letters 
addressed to the three divisions of the ameers, 
threatening them with the confiscation of their 
dominions in the event of their proving faith- 
less to the British government. The agent 
was allowed a discretion as to the delivery of 
these letters, and in the exercise of that dis- 
cretion he withheld them. 

The governor-general was prepared to dis- 
possess the ameers of their territories; but 
on the supposition that no sufficient, or osten- 
sibly sufficient, cause might be afforded for 
this step, ho meditated an important change 
in their situation, in regard to the British 
government. This w.as the commutation of 
the tribute payable by the ameers to that 
government, by the transfer of territory ; and 
the loKxlities where cessions of territory were 
to be derived, were specified. Colonel Outram 
submitted to the governor-general the sketch 
of a supplemental tre.aty, embodying these 
views ; but, for some re.ison not explainable, 
his loidsliip deemed it not advisable to press 
negotiations on the .ameers “ precipit.alely," 
and determined '“.to leave their minds for the 
present in tranquillity.” 
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The "tranquillity” conceded was not of long 
duration. In the month following that in 
which expression had been given to the wish 
that the ameers should enjoy this inestimable 
boon of tranquillity, Major-General Sir Charles 
Hapier was ordered to proceed to Sinde, to 
assume the chief military command there. 
This was not all ; he was also to exercise the 
chief political and civil authority. Such an 
arrangement, under peculiar circumstances, 
may be sometimes beneficial. The present 
instance is pronounced by a writer hostile to 
Lord Auckland, and generally favourable to 
Lord Ellenborough, to have been “ a step, at 
such a crisis, of very questionable policy.” 

Sir Charles Hapier, in accordance with the 
instructions of the governor-general, proceeded 
to Sinde, and on the 5th of October reported 
that the ameers levied tolls on the river, con- 
trary to the treaty. Without waiting for the 
result of the remonstrance which the British 
representative made on the subject, that func- 
tionary was, by instructions forwarded in 
answer to his communication, directed to inti- 
mate to the ameers that he was authorized to 
treat for a revision of the treaty. The agent 
to whom these instructions were addressed 
was nothing loth to follow them ; and in a 
paper of extraordinary length he recorded his 
conviction that the existing state of political 
relations between Sindo and the British go- 
vernment could not last — “That the more 
powerful government would, at no very distant 
period, swallow up the weaker and that “ it 
would be better to come to the results” at 
once, "if it could be done with honesty.” The 
difficulty of doing it “with honesty” was 
great ; but Sir Charles Napier was not a man 
to despair. An array of charges against tho 
ameers, extending over a considerable period, 
was transmitted to the governor-general, and 
was answered by the draft of a treaty to be 
presented for the acceptance of the alleged 
offenders. By this document, required to 
cany into effect the project of obtaining terri- 
tory in place of tribute, certain places were 
pointed out as centres, to which a convenient 
arrondissemmt of country was to be assigned, 
at the pleasure of the British general and 
political represen mti VO of his government. 
Another portion of territory was to be taken 
to reward the fidelity of the klian of Bhawul- 
pore as a British ally. Tho .ameers were to 
provide fuel for the steamers navigating the 
Indus ; and if they failed, the servants of tho 
British government were to be entitled to fell 
wood within a hundred yards of the banks of 
the river, within the territories of tho ameers. 
This was an offensive privilege, but not tho 
most offensive that was chaimed. By a scries 
of .articles in the tre.aty, which would seem to 
have been framed purposely with a view to 
insult, the ameers were to cease to exercise 
the privilege of coining, one of the chief 
characteristics of sovereignty. Tijo British 
government wer- ' *^’n for them ; and, to 
aggravate the , to these 
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‘wretched princes, the coin, was to hear on one 
side “the effigy of the sovereign of England.” 
Thus evety transaction at eveiy bazaar 
throughout Sinde was to he made the means 
of publicly proclaiming that the ameers had 
ceased to rule ; that they bad become de- 
pendents of a foreign potentate, and held so 
much of authority ns was allowed to remain 
with them only by the sufferance of a superior, 
or of the servants of that superior. Separate 
treaties were to he tendered to the govern- 
ments of Hyderabad, and to those of Hhyr- 
pore, hut they were framed upon the same 
principles, and directed to the same ends. j 

Tlie justice of imposing such severe terms 
w.as rested upon the authenticity of the letters I 
said to have been written respectively by Mcer 
Hussecr !Ehan of Hyderabad, and Moer Eoo- 
stum Khan of Khyrpore, and on the escape of 
an insurgent leader from the British autho- 
rities through the agency of a servant of the 
latter prince. As to the letters, every one 
acquainted with Oriental .affairs knows that 
correspondence is constantly fabricated to aid 
any purpose that may he in hand. The au- 
thenticity of the letters was denied by the 
alleged writers ; the denial is certainly not to 
be received as conclusive against belief in 
their authenticity, but such belief is not war- 
ranted by any sufficient evidence. The seal 
attached to the letter professed to be from 
Meet Nusseer Khan differed from the ordi- 
nary seal of that prince, hut was s.aid to corre- 
spond with another seal which he was repre- 
sented to possess. The authenticity of the 
letter, however, w.os doubted by at le.ast one 
very competent judge. The letter of Meer 
Eoosfum Khan, according to the admission of 
those who brought it forward in accas.ation 
against him, could not he traced to his cogni- 
zance; it was believed to have been 'written 
>y his minister, but whether with or without 
■is knowledge was not shown ; and the escape 
of the prisoner from British custody was in 
like manner traceable no further than to the 
agent by whom it was effected. Certainly the 
rights of princes were never ass<ailed on such 
slender ground as these charges afforded. But 
it was enough : for reasons not then disclosed, 
it was resolved to go forw<ard with the process 
which had been commenced under a different 
administration, to tighten the gnasp of the 
British government upon Sinde, and thus to 
accelerate the progress of the movement which 
Was to convert that country into a British 
province in name as well ns in fact. 

Tho treaties were presented for tho accept- 
ance of the ameers both of Upper and Lower 
Sinde, on the 6tb of December. They were 
accompanied by letters from Sir Charles 
Kanier, intimating his intention to take im- 
mediato possession of the districts 'which it was 
proposed to assign to tho kh.an of Bliawulpore. 
^e letters wero dated the first of the month ; 
and on the ISth publicity was given to the in- 
tention by the issue of a procl.amntion, signed 
by tho British general, which, after re- 
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citing the orders under which he acted, and 
the purpose which he had in view, declared 
that if the ameers should, after the commence- 
ment of the ensuing year, collect any revenue 
in advance, or impose any new tax within tho 
districts which they were -destined to lose, 
they should be punished by amercement. At 
this time the new treaties were matters for 
discussion — they had not been ratified — they 
were more proposals from one party, which 
the opposite parties might reject ; subject, of 
course, to the penalty attiiched to rejection. 
But it cannot fail to he observed, that Sinde 
is dealt with by Sir Charles Napier as though 
the right of the governor-general of British 
India to parcel it out at his pleasure were un- 
questioned and unquestionable; and, more- 
over, as if it wore desired to exercise this 
right in a manner as offensive as possible to 
those who were to suffer privation from the 
exercise. The direct tendency of the pro- 
clamation was to render the ameers con- 
temptible in the eyes of those whom they were 
yet, perhaps, for a time to he permitted to 
regard as subjects. Such a course could not 
facilitate the acceptance of the proffered 
treaties; it was directly cfilculated to influ- 
ence hostile feelings already believed to pre- 
vail in their minds; and had it been deter- 
mined to hurry on an appeal to the sword, no 
more likely means could have been devised 
than the issue of this most injudicious and in- 
sulting proclamation. . 

The extraordinary constitution of the Sinde 
government has already been adverted to. 
An incident arising from this cause has now 
to be noticed. Meer Eoostum was the chief 
of the ameers of Khyrpore. He was above 
eighty ye<arB of age, and consequently no long 
tenure- of life and power (such power ns he 
was likely to retain) could he anticipated for 
him. According' to the -constitution of tho 
Sinde state (if constitution it had), All Moorad, 
brother of Meer Eoostum, was the legitimate 
successor of the prince in the chieftainship. 
Meer Eoostum, it was alleged, wished to 
divert the succession in favour of his own 
son ; and Ali Moorad applied to Sir Charles 
Napier for support against any such attempt, 
should it be mMe. It was promised, on con- 
dition of the fidelity of Ali Moor.id to the 
British cause. But something further was 
wished. The nnm.anngeableness of a govern- 
ment constituted like that of Sinde w.as 
obvious enough ; and it occurred to Sir 
Charles Napier that the age of Meer Eoqp 
turn, and a presumed indisposition on his 
part to he longer burdened with the toils 
and vexations of government, might afford 
means for effecting some modification favour- 
ablo to British influence. ' The _ following 
statement rests upon tho authority of Sir 
Charles Napier; but it is proper to observe 
in the outset that it is not in all points un- 
controverted. Moor Eoostum sent a secret 
communication to Sir Charles Napier, to the 
effect that he could do nothing, and would 
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mnlcc liis cfcnpe to (lio Eriti!<li gcjicraVs camp, 
lliis Ftcp w.as not desired ; it was regarde<l as 
inconvcuicnl, and by a very adroit, if not a 
very straiplitforwnrd, piece of diplomacy, the 
general was relieved .alike from tlie embarrass- 
inenl which W'ould haro resulted from enter- 
taining Meor Rnostum in his camp, and from 
that which would have followe<l his refusing 
him this refuge. As the transaction was in 
many points cxttnnnlinary, it will he host to 
relate it, as far as ]-K)«siblc, in the woitls of 
the chief actor, Sir Ch.arle.s Napier himself. 
It appe.arod, then, to him, that the only de- 
rirahle system to follow in Siude was that of 
“ making the chief {Mwerful, and holding him 
tinder the power of the government,” the 
Hritish government hting meant. " This," 
wrile.s Sir Charles Napier, addrc.sdng the 
govcmor-gcntral, *' made me promise Ali 
.Moorad your lordship’s support in having 
the turUau, which your lonlsiiip lias approved 
of. llio next Flep was to recure Iiim tho 
exercise of its t*ower now, even during his 
brother’s life. TJiis I w.as fo fortuoato to 
ruecced in, by perFUading Mecr Roostum to 
place bimself in Ali Moorad’s bands." Mecr 
Jbiostum, Bccottlingly, instead of proceeding 
to tho llrili'h camp,' tiirew himself upon his 
brother, and Furrendcrod to him the chief 
autboritv. He Fcems, however, soon to h.avo 
repented of tlie Ftep which he had taken, 
for in a very few days ho c.'caped from the 
care of the person to whom ho had boon com* 
mcndtsl by (he British general. 

The flight of Meer Iloo'lum — his first flight, 
nainel}', that which w.as followed hv (ho sur- 
render of his power to Ali Moorad— excited 
great consterualion among his family and fol- 
lowers. They forthwith itc<l ; but not to tho 
British cam|i, nor to Ali Moorad. Their choice 
was tho desert ; and tho greater portion were 
rejiortcd to have sought s.afcty in a fort c.a]lcd 
Emaun Ghur. Tliitlier Sir Ch.arics Napier 
resolved (o follow' them, and commenced his 
march without delay. No certain intelligence 
as to a supply of water being attainable, it 
was deemed prudent to take forward only 
a very em.all force. It consisted of three 
hundred and fifty men of tho Queen’s 22nd, 
mounted on camels (two on c.ach animal), two 
iiunilred Siiidc.an horse, and two 2-1-poundcr 
howitzers. The w.ant of fomgo rendered it 
ncccssaty to send back a hundred and iifly of 
tho horse. Tho remainder of tho force en- 
countered the dtflicuUics of the desert march, 
which were great, and ia!.achcd Emaun Gbnr, 
wiiicii pl.aco was occupied without difRcnlty, 
and destroyed. Tho fort was stated to belong 
to Ali Uloomd, who consented to its dcstmo- 
tion. Tho march of tho British general, and 
tho capture and destruction of a fortress 
belonging to some or other of tho authorities 
of Siiide, took place at a time when wo wore 
professedly in a state of peace with all. It is 
grcatl}', therefore, to bo desired, for tho 
credit'of tlio British name, that tho statement 
above noticed should bo correct. It has, how- 


ever, been disputed, and with some appearance 
of truth. The fall of Emaun Ghur took placo 
early in the month of .Tanuaty, 1643. 

The event w.os not without cfiect ; hut tho 
ameers were j'et naturally anxious to put off 
the evil day which w,as to divest them almost 
of tho very semblance of sovereignty. Major 
Ontram, whoso powers had been witbdrawn, 
and who had consequently retired to Bombay, 
it w.as thought might, by his personal influ- 
ence, be niilc to cflcct something in the way 
of diminisiiing tho reluctance of tlio princes to 
sign the sentoneo of their own virtual depo- 
sition. Ho returned, held various conferences 
with the ameers, and finally prevailed on 
them personally to affix their 8C.als to the 
lrc.atics. Bnt there wore other parties who 
claimed tho privili^c of judging beside the 
ameers. The Bclooohco tribes — bold, fierce, 

I and intmctablc — were greatly excited ng.ainst 
the European intruders, who, by no slow 
advances, were csLahlishing their own autho- 
rity supremo in Sindc. As tho British com- 
mis-sioncrand his attendants departed from tho 
final conference, they were assailed with cxe- 
cmlions from an assembled crowd, who were 
restrained from more dangerous expression of 
their feelings only by tho presence of a strong 
escort of horse, sent by tho ameers, under 
the command of some of their most influential 
chiefs. 

Olio great point on which tho ameers had 
dwelt in their conferences with Major Out- 
ram, was the wrong which the British autho- 
rities had caused, and continued to uphold, in 
the transfer of autliority from Mecr Roostum 
to Ali Moorad. It w.as stated, that tho sur- 
render of power by tbo latter h.ad been tho 
cflcct of compulsion ; and seeing tlmt tho 
aged cbicflain was altogether in the hands of 
iiis brother, it is very prob.ablo such was tlio 
fact. Tlio po1itic.aI move which the British 
general thought a masterstroke of diplomacy, 
tbns became a cliicf aansc of embarrassing tho 
negotiation, while it placed a chief, venerable 
for his yc.ars at least, in tho position of an 
oppressed and injured man, and left on the 
shoulders of tho highest British authority in 
Sinde the ch.argc of being tho princip.al author 
of tho chioftain’s degradation. 

It w.as constantly represented by the ameers, 
that tho continued advance of Sir Charles 
Napier would exasperate the Boloochees, .and 
c.auso thorn to resort to arms in defence of the 
indcpcndonco of their country. That officer, 
however, continued to advance, and on tho 
ICth of Febru.ary tho long-threatened outbre.ak 
took place ; the first object of attack being the 
residence of the British commissioner, Cmonel 
Ontram. A dense body of aavaliy and infantiy 
took post in a manner to command three 
sides of the indosuro in which the residence 
was situated, the fonrtb being defended by a 
British Bte.amer, which, happily, lay in the 
river at no great distance. A hot fire was 
commenced and kept up for four hours by the 
assailants; but tlieir attempts to...jaffect an 
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entrance were defeated by tbe judicious efforts 
of Captain Conway, the officer in command, 
ably and zealously supported by bis subalterns, 
Lieutenant Harding and Ensign Fennefatber, 
of ber Majesty’s 22nd, and by two volunteers. 
Captain Green, of the 21st native infantry, 
and Captain Wells of tbe 15th. Captain 
Brown, Bengal engineers, was despatched to 
tbe steamer, and there rendered valuable 
assistance in directing ber fire. The number 
of men under Captain Conway was entirely 
inadequate to any protracted defence, and the 
stock of ammunition was scanty. A reinforce- 
ment of men and a supply of ammunition were 
expected by another steamer, but she arrived 
without either, and it became obvious that 
there was nothing to be done but to effect a 
retreat with as little loss as possible. An 
attempt was made to remove the property 
within the residence ; but the camp-followers 
became alarmed, and after reaching the 
steamer with their first loads, could not 
be brought to 'return; while the fighting 
men had employment more important as well 
as more stirring than looking after baggage. 
The greater portion of the property w.a8 
therefore abandoned, and the British party 
evacuated their quarters in a body, covered 
by a few skirmishers. The movement was 
effected with perfect order ; and the British 
commander, with his brave escort, arrived in 
safety at the camp of Sir Charles Napier. 

There was now no mode of deciding the' 
existing differences but by tbe sword. Sir 
Charles Napier accordingly advanced to a 
dace called Meeanee, about six miles from 
Hyderabad, which he reached on tbe 17th of 
Eebruaiy, where he found the ameers posted 
in great force. Their position was strong, 
their fiank being protected by two woods, 
which were connected by the dry bed of the 
river Eulnilee, having a high bank, behind 
which, and in the woods, were the enemy 
posted. In front of the extreme right, and 
on the edge of the wood protecting it, was a 
village. Having made his observations, the 
British general prepared for attack ; posting 
his artillery on the right of the line, and 
sending forward skirmishers to drive out the 
enemy’s force. The advance then took place 
from the right in echelon of battalions ; the | 
left being declined to escape the fire of the 
village. The artilleiy and her Majesty’s 22nd 
formed the leading echelon ; the 2Sth native 
infantry the second, the 12th native infantry 
the third, and the 1st grenadier native infantry 
the fourth. 

About a hundred yards from the bank the 
British opened the fire of their musketry in 
answer to that of the enemy. Thenceforward 
the official details of the battle are neither 
very full nor very clear. This much is certain, 
that the confiict was obstinate and sanguinary, 
and that for a time the event was doubtful. 
The British, however, continued to press de- 
terminedly on their opponents ; and a charge 
from the 0th Bcng.al light cav.alty (which 
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formed the reserve), aided by some Sinde 
horse, completed the discomfiture of the 
enemy, who slowly retired. The victory cost 
the British a loss of sixty-two killed, and one 
hundred and ninety-five wounded. Among 
the number was a large proportion of officers. 
The loss of the enemy was estimated at five 
thousand ; but this amount seems incredible. 

Immediately after the battle, six of the 
ameers (three of Khyrpore and three of Hy- 
derabad) surrendered themselves prisoners ; 
and on the 20th of February Sir Charles 
Napier entered the capital of Lower Sinde. 
But the contest was not yet at an end. Shere 
Mahomed, ameer of Meerpore, remained in 
arms ; and on the 24th of March the British 
commander marched out of Hyderabad to 
attack him. He found him at the head of 
a great force posted behind a nullah, which 
had been partially scarped and otherwise 
strengthened. Shere Mahomed, perceiving 
that the British force was outflanking him 
on the right, moved in that direction ; and 
Sir Charles Napier, believing that the move- 
ment drew him away from that part of the 
nullah prepared for defence, chose the moment 
for commencing an attack. A troop of horse 
artillery, under Major Leslie, was ordered to 
move forward and endeavour to rake the 
nullah, while the 9th light cav.alry and Foonah 
I horse were ordered to advance in line on the 
[left of the artillery, which was supported on 
the right by her Majesty’s 22nd ; that regi- 
ment being, however, considerably retired, to 
avoid interfering with tbe oblique fire of the 
artillery. The artillery opened upon the ene- 
my’s position, and the British line advanced 
in echelon from the left, the Queen’s 22nd 
leading tbe attack. 

From the official account of the battle, the 
following particulars are to be collected. 
Tbe .enemy appearing to shrink from the cross 
fire of the British artillery. Major Stack gave 
an impetus to their movement by a brilliant 
charge upon their left flank with the third 
cavahy, under Captain Delamain, and the 
Sinde horse, under Captain Jacob. These 
troops crossed the nullah, and pursued the 
enemy for several miles. While this was in 
progress, the Queen’s 22nd, under Major 
Foole, commanding the brigade, and Captain 
George, commanding the corps, attacked the 
nullah on the left, marching up to it under a 
heavy fire of matchlocks without returning a 
shot till they came within forty paces of the 
intrenchment, which they forthwith stormed 
in gallant style. Lieutenant Coote, who was 
the first man to mount tbe rampart, seized one 
of the enemy’s standards, and was severely 
wounded while waving it to encourage his 
men. The efforts of the 22nd were supported 
by batteries commanded by Captain Wil- 
loughby and Ca’ptain Hutt, the fire^ from 
which crossed that of Major Leslie ; while the 
Foonah horse, under Captain Taite, and the 
9th cavaliy, under Major Story, turned the 
enemy’s right fiank, pursuing and cutting 
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down tlie fucUivcs. A brigndo consiiiting of 
llic IStli, 21fil, .itid SStli rcgimculs, com- 
mnndctl respocUvcly by CnpUiin Fidicr, Cap- 
tain Stcvcmt, anil Captain JaekFon, the 
bripado Iwinp under Jfajor W'oodbum, tras 
ai'o nicritoriotiFly enmged, Fupported bytbej 
fire of a liattoty under Captain Wbillic, on 
tlio right of which were the Ist and Stb 
rocimi-nt.e, under Slajor Bromi and Major 
Clibborn, which repiments appear to have 
manifesteil great coolness and great anxiety 
for action. Of the details of the battle little 
can be gathered ; and all the information 
ftirnivbed animinLs in fact to this: — that Sir 
Charles ICapicr, with a force the component 
jvarts of which .arc only incidentally mentioned, 
met a largo !>ody of Belooeheos, engaged and 
defeated tlictn. Tlio loss sustains by the 
British nmounU-d to two hnndrcil and sixty- 
Kcrcn killed and wnnndcd. Among the killra 
Were two valuable offieers, Capt.ain C. Garrett, 
of the Plb light cavalrj-, and Lientenant 
J. C. Smith, of the Bombay artillorj*. TTic 
latter ollicer fell w-bilc exhibiting an instance 
of dc«]ierale valour, in riding along the top 
of ihc nullah in advance of his batteiy, with a 
view of .vei’rUiining where his guns could be 
bmogbt to Iwar with the greatest cfTcct. 

After this battle, Sir Charles Napier marched 
fonv.ard, and took po'session of hfeerpore. 
Hie roiioclion of Omcrcole, situnto in the 
desert, and a fortrc«of Fomo importance (with 
ri‘fercnec to Oriental notions), w.as the next 
object Fouglit. A delacbincnt was dcspatciicd 
against Ibis place, orispnally under Captain 
Wbitlie ; but Major AVoodbum sub?c<iuently 
ns'-umed the command. Acting on informa- 
tion re,acliing him at .a distance from the spot. 
Sir Charles Napier ordered a retreat when tho 
force Sent against Orocrcote was about twenty 
miles from the fortress. At the moment 
when tlie order was received, the ollicer in 
command w.as infurmed tiiat the place bad 
l>cen aitandoned by the garrison ; but tlio 
order to retire seems to have been percmptoiy, 
and he did not fed justilied in disregarding it. 
Under the influence of this embarrassment, 
the capture of Omcrcoto might have been post- 
]>oncd indcGnitely, but for tlio cneigy of Cap- 
tain Brown, who, monnting bis burse, per- 
formed, williont baiting, a jounioy of eighty 
miles, under the burning sun of Sinde, in 
order to put Sir Charles Napier in possession 
of the report which bad been recoivcil by 
Major AVoudburn, and obtain his revised de- 
cision. Permission lining given to advance, 
it was acted upon by Sfnjor AA'cedlium, The 
fln.al marcli w.as commenced at midnight on 
the 4th of April. It layover .a good road, 
but through jungle, which became thicker and 
higher as Omcrcoto w.os approached ; and it 
w.as not till arriving within eight hundred 
yards of the north-west frontier, that a fair 
sight of tlio fort could be obtained. _ On a 
party of horse approaching to reconnoitre, a 
few armed men showed themselves on the 
w.all8, and this induced Major AVoodburn to 


onicr Captain .Tacob, with the Sinde horse, to 
proceed round, to the eastern face of the fort," 
to intercept the escape of tho garrison, if they 
were disposed to resort to such a step, or to 
induce them to display their strength, if they 
were prepared for defence. The chief persons 
of the Hindoo population within tho place came 
out, however, and tendered their submission 
to the British commander, assuring him, at 
the same time, that the greater part of the 
garrison had fled some d.ays before ; that there 
remained few armed men within the fort; and- 
tliat those few had no desire to resist, but were 
ready to depart, if the safety of their lives 
were guaranteed. An officer was despatched 
to infonn them that their lives would be 
spared, on condition of their coming out and 
laying down their arms. In the mean time 
some guns were brought up, and placed in 
position, Afajor AA'oodbum rightly concluding 
"that tho sight of them ” was likely to " hasten 
the determination of tho garrison." There was 
no ncccssityfor employing them, the remnant of 
the garrison meeting tho communication made 
to them by opening their gates, snirendering 
the k^s, and laying down their arms. 

Sir Charles Napier had directed a squadron 
of horse to ho left as a garrison for Omercote. 
lifajor AA*bodhum determined to add to this a 
company of infantry, and his reasons appear 
well founded. “1 beg," ho aays, “to sub- 
mit to the mnjor-genernrs consideration, that 
foraging parties will, from all I can hear, be 
obliged to go often to the distance of many 
miles, and will bo required to be in strength, 
.as there are now many parties of the followers 
of the Ameer Shore Mahomed scattered about 
tho countiy, ns well ns others of different 
tribes, who are always to ho mot with where 
forage is most plentiful. To make these 
foraging parties sufficiently strong might, wore 
a squadron left alone, often leave too small a 
garrison in the fort; and on this account I 
have been induced to add tho infantry, so as 
to admit of all the cavalry being absent at one 
time, when such is required.” 

Sir Charles Napier concluded his despatch 
to the governor-general, announcing the occu- 
pation of Omercote, with the words, “Thus, 
my lord, I think I may venture to say Sinde 
is now subdued.” But the subjugation of a 
country inhabited, for the most part, by a wild 
and warlike population, is a thing easy to talk 
of, but not easy to accomplish. The governor 
of Sinde (for to this office Sir Charles Napier 
had been a]]pointcd by Lord Ellenborough), 
for many months after uttering this decla- 
ration, found that ho had something more to 
I do than merely to make the requisite arrange- 
ments for carrying on the civil administration 
of the country which he represented as sub- 
dued. The Ameer Shah Mahomed continued 
to break the tranquillity upon which Sir 
Charles Napier had calculated. The chief 
was attacked on the 8th of June by a British 
force under Lieutenant-Colonel Heberts, con- 
sisting of twelve companies of native infantry," 
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fullowed by the Gtb, IStb, and 20Ui regiments, 
a troop of the Srd light cavalry, and a battery 
of four guns. Shall Alahomed was encamped 
at a place called Peer Assee, with a force 
reported to amount to two thousand men. 
On the approach of Colonel Eoberts, the 
enemy was discovered in retreat. Captain 
Walker was despatched with the cavalry to 
intercept* this movement, and succeeded in 
destroying many of the fugitives. Tlie re- 
mainder of the detachment continued to ad- 
vance, and a party of the grenadier company 
of the 20th native infantry, scouring an indo- 
Bure, discovered Shah Mahomed, with three 
or four servants, concealed in some under- 
wood. He seemed at first disposed to resist ; 
but Captain Travers, of the 23rd Bombay 
infantiy, coming up, he delivered his sword to 
him. liras terminated the endeavours of this 
chief to disturb the British in Sinde. 

Another ameer, named Shere Mahomed, 
was still at the head of a large force of Beloo- 
chees; hut his situation was one of peril. 
Colonel Hoherts’ column was threatening him 
on the north; Sir Charles Napier, with the 
troops under his personal command, was 
marching upon him from the south ; and 
another force, under Captain Jacob, cut him 
off from retreat to the desert. The force last- 
named, Shere Mahomed determined to attack ; 
and his choice was probably governed by two 
considerations ; in the first place, it w.ns the 
weakest of the three bodies of troops by 
whom he was menaced ; and in the second, ft 
interfered with his chance of escaping the 
others. On the night of the 13 th of June, 
Captain Jacob received information that the 
ameer was about to attack him ; and about 
three o’clock on the morning of the 14th, the 
enemy were discovered approaching. The 
advance, however, was too slow to meet the 
expectations of the British ofilcer in com- 
mand ; and, le.aving a troop and a company to 
protect his camp, he went out with the rest of 
his force in search of the tardily advancing 
enemy. The Beloochees formed on the bank 
of a nullah, in considerable strength, both 
horse and foot, and opened three guns, which 
advanced on the British, and showed a front 
of defiance. But its continuance was brief ; 
for no sooner had the British commander 
formed his line, and hronght his guns into 
play, than the Beloochees were perceived 
moving off ; and on Colonel Jacob advancing 
with the Sinde horse, they broke, dispersed, 
and fled in all directions, leaving their guns 
in the hands of the British, without an effort 
to save them. The deprivation of these, and 
of several stondards, constituted almost their 
entire loss, for five or six only were killed. 
But the dispersion was complete, and Shere 
Mahomed fled from the field with ten home- 
men, the remnant of a force of about four 
thousand that he had brought into action. 

Since this period Sinde has been more tran- 
quil ; but it was long ere tlie irruptions of 
the wild Beloochee tribes ceased to afford 


ground for alarm. The proceedings of tho 
British government with regard to Sinde were 
never popular in England, and even the 
splendour of victory failed of securing public 
approbation to a course of policy believed to 
be based in injustice. 

Another subject, not unfr.anght with anxiety, 
bad divided with Sinde the 'attention of the 
British government during the year in which 
that country was added to the British pos- 
sessions. This was the state of the dominions 
of Uie house of Scindia, where events occurred 
which threatened to light up again the fiames 
of war but just extinguished in Affghanistan, 
and the embers of which yet glowed in Sinde. 
Dowlut Bao Scindia, with whom, it will be 
recollected, treaties had been concluded, under 
the administrations of the Marquis Wellesley 
and the marquis of Hastings, died in the year 
1827, leaving no son, and having adopted none. 
His widow, the daughter of the notorious 
Shirzee Bao Ghatgay, thereupon assumed the 
exercise of the sovereigpi authority, and medi- 
tated introducing a member of her own family 
as her successor. But this design she was 
forced to abandon ; and, ultimately, sheadopted 
a boy of the Scindia family, who was declared 
to be . the nearest relation of the deceased 
chief eligible for adoption, with reference to 
age. The youth of the new chief secured to 
the ambitious widow of the deceased one the 
continued exercise of power for some years ; 
but on the former attaining the age of seven- 
teen, be aspired to the actual possession of the 
authority which he had been selected to in- 
herit. After a struggle, be succeeded ; and, in 
1833, was proclaimed, sovereign, the regent 
retiring, after some months of hedtation, to 
Agra. Years were required to settle the 
amount of pension to be assigned to her, and 
the provision of a place for her residence ; and 
these points were scarcely arranged, when, in 
1841, the chief was attacked by sickness, of 
which he sustoined repeated shocks, until the 
7th of February, 1843, when he died, child- 
less, and without having made any arrange- 
ment for the succession by recourse to the 
ceremony .of adoption. His widow, who was 
under thirteen years of age, adopted, with the 
concurrence of the influential persons and 
powerful ofBcers of the court, a boy, named 
Bhageerut Bao, reputed to be the nearest 
relative to the deceased maharajah, and he 
was forthwith seiited on the guddee, with the 
usual ceremonies. 

The maharajah was about eight years old. 
His youth, therefore, rendered imperative 
some special provision for the discharge of the 
active duties of sovereignty ; and the maha- 
ranee, having little advantage, in point of age, 
over her adopted son, it was obvious that her 
hands were not those in which the requisite 
power should be placed. The British resident, 
Colonel Spiers, supported the pi-etensions of 
Mama Sahib, the maternal uncle of the de- 
ceased chief, and the governor-general ac- 
quiesced in toe opinion of toe resident. Mama 
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AFFAIRS OF GWALIOR. 


S.ihib had enemies and rivals ; in an Oriental thwarted by the mahnranco, and tlio eliqiio of 
court every man, intent solely on his own intriguers by whom sho wan surroundorL 
adv.mcement, is an enemy to every other man Suddenly and unexpectedly, on tho 18lh of 
•whose success may impede it. But the in- May, tho British resident received a messago 
fluence of ^ the British resident prevailed, from the maharance, intimating a wish that 
Mama S.ahib was appointed regent and on thcyoungmaharajaiisbouldcontrACtamalri- 
the d.ay on which the maharajah -was enthrone^ monial alliance with tho niece of the regent, 
■was invested with a dress indicative of his The next evening was fixed for the perform- 
accession to the office. ^ ance of the initiatory ceremony of the teoka. 

Thus far the ■views arid wishes of the British and it accordingly took place, Tliis turn of 
government were re.alized. But from the affiiirs was sufficiently strange, hut it vmn 
period when Mama Sahib entered upon the ^most immediately followed hy another not 
exercise of his iutiction^ he fonnd himself less startling. On tho 18tb of May the cur- 
counteracted by sinister in&nence. A woman rent of conrt favour seemed to flow entirely in 
named Nnmngee, whose power over the mind the regent’s favour, and hy the proposed 
of the ranee appears to hare been great, marriage of his niece v/ith the maharaj.'ih fifs 
exercised it in hostility to the regent. She tenure of power appeared to he rendercfl 
was removed, but the eSVets of her evil seenre. On the 21st the maharanee sorn- 
couDsel did not cea«e with her presence. A moned to her presence all the chiefs in camp, 
more serions evil was the state of the army, excepting Mama Sahib, and subsequently dcs- 
more especially of a brigade of infantry, con- patched a meseage to the British resident, 
sisting of three battalions. One of the three, complaining of the conduct of the regent, and 
commanded by a person named Ishooree Singh, expressing a desire for his removal, 'f^e resi- 
had committ^ great excesses during a march dent remonstrated, fmt in vain ; and in » 
to M.-dwa. This had occurred before the few days Mama Sahib was on his journey from 
death of the late maharajah ; and, on the Scindia’s camp, which he had been ordered to 
represect.ations of the British resident, orders quit. 

had been despatched for the recall of Ishooree Oriental intrigues are nnly expIieaMe, 
Singh, which step was to be followed by his except by the parties engaged in them ; and 
dismissal from the service, and imprisonment, in a majority of instances, perhaps even th^ 
Ihe order required Ishooree Singh to return would be unable to give a ratio.oatl account of 
alone, lea'riag hU battalion where it might be their motives and conduct. It v/oold he 
whsa the order reached him. Eat this did vain to inquire at length into those of the 
not correspond with his vie'ws ; be returned, actors in the extmordiraiy course of event* 
hut brought the battalion vrith him ; and on which raised hisroa fiabih apparently to the 
the rjrira! cf this force in the ca-cip, the dis- eomiait of nncontrollable power only for iho 
aSectiou ■which pervaded it spread to the two; rmrpossof immediately j’/retipitatingfti.cjheid' 
other battalions, •which fotrati part of thcl long into min and disgrace. O.oe ^.nt, how- 
brlns'ie to which that of Ishooree Singh: ever, t? dear, that the E.-it'sh goem.'n.eot 
belcnzed. | had little infcence- The regent, ■who 

The Erinsh resident caheJ f?T the inmoediste ; it? snppcrt as fer, at least, at verral a*?it.ts-»-e 
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LOUD ELLENBOROUGII’S INDEOISION, 


Brillsh government could not ncqutcrco in the 
rcniovni of the Mnin.a Snliib without the 
.iSrignmcnt of nomc better renron tlinn tlio 
v.'iidi of tlic mnlinmncc ; ho was to hold no 
oiliciai intercourse witii tlio succcBsor of the 
deposed regent witliout spccinl instructions 
from tlio govcrnor-gcncnil ; and it wns autho* 
rilatively announced, that “tho maharance 
and the chiefs must hear in mind that tlio fron-| 
tier of tlio territories belonging to tho British 
government, and of those of the Gwalior state, 
being for tho most ])art contenninous," it 
was "a matter of paramount imiKn-tanco tliat 
there should exist in Gwalior a gox'crnmcnt 
willing and able to preserve tranquilliU* along 
that extended lino — that “ tho British gov- 
ernment " could " not permit the growing up 
of a lax system of rule, generating habits of 
plunder along its frontier — that " its duty 
to its own suljcets imperatively " required 
“ that it should interfere effectually to main- 
tain the public peace by all such means as” 
might "appear best calculated to scenro that 
essential object -that " it would be far more 
satisfactory to ndo])t the necessary measures 
in cordial co-operation with tho authorities of 
the Gwalior state," and that it bad been hoped 
“ that under the regency of the Mama Sahib 
this might have been done ; but ” that " in any 
case the public peace must bo preserved, and" 
that "the Gwalior state" would "be held 
responsible for all such interruptions thereof 
as” might "arise out of tho rnal-administra- 
tion of its dominions.” Tlicso declarations 
were well ; but the movement of a brigade 
would have been much more effective. In 
the Rast no argument is so convincing as that 
presented by strong battalions. "1 do not 
think it possible," E.aid the resident, " to 
restore the Mama Sahib to power by remon- 
strance alone;” and beyond all question be 
thought correctly. 

The British resident, in conformity with 
instmetions from his government, prepared to 
remove from Gwalior for a season. This step 
appears to have excited in the minds of the 
maharanec and her admirers that vague ap- 
prehension of evil not uncommon where there 
is a conscionsness tkat offence has been given, 
and where every act of the party offended is 
regarded with suspicion. Inquiries were made 
as to the c.ause of the resident’s removal ; and 
the hollow professions of regard always cur- 
rent in eastern courts were tendered with 
great liberality. The representative of the 
British government w.as entreated, on behalf 
of the maharanee, to consider the msiharajah 
and herself as his children (albeit her recent 
conduct had exhibited little of filial obedience) ; 
his forgiveness was implored, and that of the 
goveriior-general, but the Mama Sahib was 
not rec.alled. The resident answered in lan- 
guage less warm than that in which he had 
been addressed, but designed to h.ave little 
more me.aning ; and. Ibis edifying intercourse 
concluded, be proceeded to Bfaolepbre. There 
he was informed that it was deemed by the 
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govcmor-getieral inez])cdicnt that he slienbl 
return to Gwalior till some government should 
Iks crcat<;d, "having the appearance of good 
intention, and giving the promise of stability 
or, until tlio mabaranee and ebiefs should 
"earnestly call " for Iiis afwislancc, in forming 
such a government, llio governor-general 
h.ad been sojourning in tlie ujipcr provinces, 
but was now on iiis return ; and the distance 
by whicli lie was about to bo separated from 
tbc resident ina'lc it oliviou'Iy inconvenient 
tRit, under ail circumstances, tbc hatter should 
wait for instructions. The inconvenience w.^*! 
pcrccia'cd and noticed ; hut it wok declared 
that the govenior-gencral deemed the return 
of tlic resident to Gwalior to he a mcA'uro 
requiring so mucii consiilemtion, tliat, except 
in c.aseof unforeseen emergency, it w.as not to 
be adopted svithout previonefy representing 
the circumstances, and waiting for orders, 
having reference to the represvnLatioii. Thvss 
instructions were forwarded from AiLaliahml 
on the 27tb of June. 

Tlie principle of non-intcrconnc was, it 
appears, dtilicuit to he adhered to. Tlic Mama 
S.aliib had rctirc'l to .Scrongc, and it was ap- 
preiicndcd that some attempt might be made 
by tbc ruling jiartics at GnaaVtor to seize him 
there. Tiio calm acquiescence of tbc J’riti'ih 
govcmrocnl in tbc dcposal of the Mama Sahib 
had not tended to raise its character; and tbc 
seizure of the cx-rcgcnt at Seronoo would 
have completed its humiliation in this re'q>ect. 

I Tho govcmor-gcDcral had declared that ho 
did " not wish to have any concern with tlic 
^lama Raliib’s proceedings ;” and the resident 
bad accordingly been instructed to abstain 
from taking any notice of that person’s resi- 
dence at Scrongc, or any other place. This 
w.as on the 50th of June. On the 13th of 
July a different tone was adopted. The resi- 
dent was 'desired, if he entertained the least 
apprehension of danger to the Mama Sahib, 
to address the mabamnee in the language of 
warning, intimating that the entrance of a 
single man into the territory of the British 
government would he considered ns an attack 
npon that government itself, and punished 
accordingly. The threat was to be enforced 
by refcrcDCO " to the condnet recently adopted 
by the British government towards the ameers 
of Sindc, its enemies ” — a most unhappy 
reference, except as to the indication of power 
— and towards tho chiefs of Bhawul^rc, of 
Joudporc, and of Jessnlmcrc, its alUes. A 
copy of this letter was transmitted to the 
maharance, with whom it had been deemed 
necessary to open communications on m.attets 
of sbatc, without the intervention of any 
minister. This was a complete departure from 
the principle laid down Bome months before, 
that the maharanee was to have no power, 
not even that of appointing ministers, but 
that all authority was to be centred in a 
responsible regent. The maharance, in her 
answer, denied that any intention existed of 
attacking the 3Iama Sahib, and a second 
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representation on the subject receired a like 
reply. 

It would be impractic.able to give any clear 
account of the intrigues at Gwalior, except at 
a length disproportioned to the importance of 
the subject; and the details, if furnished, 
would have little interest. The following 
brief notice may be sufScient; — ^The person 
most active in the deposal of the Mama Sahib, 
and whose influence became predominant after 
the fall of the regent, was called the Dada 
Elhasjee Walla. An attempt was made to 
obtain for the maharanee’s father a portion of 
the power of the state, and it was directed 
that he should be consulted on all afiEiirs ; but 
the Dada Ehagee Walla represented that 
great evils were likely to arise from a divided 
authority; and thereupon he was reinstated 
in that plenitude of power which he so disin- 
terestedly claimed. 

But all reiil power was, in fact, in the hands 
of the army. This body comprised above 
30,000 men ; a number out of all proportion 
to the demands of such a state as that of 
Gwalior for defence, and not less to its means 
of supporting them. These troops were, in 
some instances, commanded by ofScers of Eu- 
ropean birth, or of European parentage on 
one side; but the ordinary relation between 
ofiBcers and men was constantly inverted, the 
latter assuming the province of command, and 
punishing their officers at pleasure. '' 

Somewhat tardily the British government 
turned its attention to the necessity of inter- 
posing by force, if other means should fail, 
to suppress the disorders which prevailed in 
Gwalior and menaced the peace and security 
of its own domiiuons. On the 10th of August, 
the governor-general recorded a minute, con- 
taining the following passage; — "The recent 
change of ministry at Gwalior, eflTected through 
the expulsion of the regent who had been 
recently nominated with our sanction ; the 
concentration at Gwalior itself of almost the 
whole army ; the removal from that army, 
with circumstances of violence, of almost all 
the officers of European or Eurasian origin ; 
the selection for posts, civil and military, of 
persons known to be hostile to our govern- 
ment, and of some whose removal from their 
appointments had but recently been carried 
into effect by the late maharajah, on our repre- 
sentation; all these things, exaggerated ns 
they will be by a people desirous of change, 
make it desirable that the representations our 
government may find it nccess.iry to make to 
the Gwalior durbar, and our general influence 
over native states, should bo supported by the 
presence of an army. It may be impossible 
accurately to calculate upon the future, when 
its complexion must depend upon troops with- 
out discipline, who may soon be without pay, 
and upon men unscrupnlons .as to the mc.ans 
by which the objects of their bad ambition 
rrray bo effected; but the course of events 
which seems most probable is this, that the 
inhabitants of the detached territories of the 


Gwalior state in Malwa, and of the districts 
adjoining Saugor and Bundelcnnd, being under 
no real control, will become the invaders and 
plunderers of our subjects and allies, and thus 
compel ns to demand from the Gwalior state 
a reparation which it will be really unable to 
afford, and which we musl^ therefore, in some 
manner, take for ourselves. Tire me.asures we 
may thus adopt with respect to the districts 
belonging to the Gwalior state in Malwa, and 
adjoining Saugor, _ will be most conveniently 
covered by the union of a considerable force in 
a camp of exercise upon or near the Jumna.” 
In accordance with the views herein pro- 
pounded, the commander-in-chief was desired 
to form his camp at C.awnporo, on the 16th of 
October next ensuing, and it was directed that 
shortly afterwards an army of exercise, con- 
sisting of at least twelve battalions of infantry, 
with a proper complement of cavalry and 
artillery, should be assembled upon or ne.ar 
the Jumna. 

In the mean time anarchy continued to in- 
crease, though communications between the 
maharanee and the British resident at Dhole- 
pore were not suspended. The maharanee ex- 
pressed a strong wish for the return of the 
resident to Gwalior ; bnt the latter, acting 
under the instruetions of his government, re- 
fused, except on condition of the Dada Ehasjee 
Walla being not only deprived of authority, 
but punished by fine and banishment ; or, what 
was regarded as a preferable course, surren- 
dered to the British government. A paper, 
addressed to the maharanee by the resident, 
which contained the demand for the punish- 
ment or surrender of the dada, was by that 
personage intercepted ; he very naturally feel- 
ing reluctant that such a proposal should rc.^ch 
the royal ear. When this fact became known 
to the governor-general, great indignation w.os 
expressed at the conduct of the dada in with- 
holding the communication, which wiis de- 
clared to be "an offence of a most criminal 
character against the state of Gwalior, ainonnt- 
ing to a supersession of the maharanee’s .autho- 
rity, and the transference of all power in an 
unlawful mfinner to himself. The governor- 
general in council,” it was added, " will not 
permit any subject of the state of Gwalior 
thus to supersede the authority of bis sove- 
reign.” As the British government bad au- 
thorized its representative to communicate 
with the mah.aranee, disappointment, not un- 
mixed with anger, might bo felt at the step 
token by the dada to prevent the transmission 
of any representation hostile to bim°clf. But 
it seems rather an exaggerated tone of writing, 
to designate the act of the dada .as a criminal 
offence against the state of Gw.alJor; that 
state, if it deserved the name, being at tho 
time altogether without any responsible or 
recognized government. One of the reasons 
adduced in illustration of this view — that the 
act amounted to a snspen«'ion of the inaba- 
ranee’s authority — seems perlt-ctly idle. It is 
true, D.ada Kha<jce W.alla had no right to the 
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power winch lie had iiesumcd ; hut it in equally 
true, that, according to the declared conviction 
of- the British government, neither had the 
mnlmrancc any right to the exercise of sove* 
reign authority. It had been solemnly and 
most justly determined, that her extreme 
youth rendered her utterly unfit for the charge. 
She had no authority but that which, like the 
dndn, she had usurped. A regent had been 
appointed, with tho sanction of the British 
government ; ho had been deposed, and the 
malmranco took the power for which sho had 
been adjudged incompetent. Yet tho same 
government which had so adjudged, conde- 
scended, by its representative, virtually to 
recognize her usurpation, by holding inter- 
course with her, os the guardian of the interests 
of the house of Scindin. Kot only so, but in 
nn official paper issued by that government, the 
maharance is adverted to in a chametcr which 
the most devoted of her adherents would 
scarcely have ventured to claim for her. Tlic 
dada is spoken of ns a subject, and tho maha- 
ranee as his sovereign. Kow, it is quite clear 
that tho boy Scindin was tho sovereign, and 
that even if tho usurpation of the nialiaranco 
were overlooked and submitted to, sho could 
be regarded, at most, only ns regent. Strange 
it is, that after denying her tlio latter office, 
she shonld, without a shadow ot claim, have 
been invested with the higher rank of sove- 
reign. 

Tho governor-general w.as now preparing to 
leave the presidency for tho purpose of jiro- 
cceding to the vicinity of the place, where, by 
negotiation or force, tho differences between 
the British and Mahratta states were about 
to bo determined. But before ho departed, 
he recorded his view of the cause of bis jour- 
ney in a lengthened minute. In this docu- 
- ment the rights and obligations of the British 
-Ngovernment as the paramount power in India 
‘•„Vrithin tho Sutlej, were adverted to and 
'maintained. The doctrine that in India such 
a paramount power must exist, and that the 
British government should be that power, w.as 
one which statesmen, both at home and in the 
East, were slow to learn ; bnt it may bo hoped 
that it is now too deeply seated in the minds 
of men of all parties to be easily effaced, and 
Lord Elleuborough was justified in assuming 
it as the basis of his proposed movements. 

It would appear from the next paragraph 
of his lordship’s minute, that he bad little hope 
of effecting a settlement ot the affairs of Gwa- 
lior otherwise than by force, and that at this 
period (the 1st of November) he contemplated 
something more than merely men.-iciog the 
frontiers of the disturbed conntiy ; for he 
continues : — "To maintain, therefore, unim- 
paired, the position we now hold, is a duty, 
not to oniselves alone, bnt to humanity. The 
adoption of new views of polity, weakness 
under the name of moderation, and pusilla- 
nimity under that of forbearance would not 
avert from our own subjects, and from our 
own territories, the evils wo let loose upon 
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India ; and tho only result of false measures 
would be to remove tiie scciio of a contest, 
altogether inovitahlc, from Gwalior to Allah- 
nhad, tlieru to ho carried on with diminished 
force, a dislicartcned army, and n disaffected 
pcopio.” 

After noticing the sc-attcred .and ill-connccicd 
nnluro of Scindia's terriloiy, and the sourCM 
of evil to bo found in the existing state of 
Gwalior, tlio governor-general proceeded to 
8|>cak of the mabarajaii in n manner which, 
did not tho rcsnlt refute the belief, might 
have been understood ns intimating an inten- 
tion to dispossess the youthful prince of the 
chieftainship to which he had so recently 
been clcvatol. The mabarajaii, it was stated, 
was a boy of poor parentage, and altogether 
uneducated. Tliis latter point w.rs referred 
to more than oneo in the minute, from which 
circumstance it may be inferred tli.at some 
considerable importance was nttaclicil to it; 
but it is difficult to conjecture upon what 
grounds. Indian princes arc seldom highly 
educated ; and though tbo attainments of the 
maharajah afforded no cause for boasting, it 
does not seem that he was properly described 
ns altogether uneducated : it was sLated on 
official .authority, that in IMniirntta literature 
"bo bad made as mneb progress ns boys of 
his age generally do.” It is not often that boys 
at nine years of age arc either grc.at llngnists 
or great philo-sopbcrs. A further objection 
to the prince, to whoso elevation the British 
govemmont was an ossentiog party, is found 
in tlio allegation, that he was not "descended 
from any one of tho family of Scindin who h.as 
possessed sovereign authority ; bnt from a 
remote ancestor of those by whom sovereignty 
was acquired.” Yet in a public notification, 
issued on the death of Junkojee Kao Scindin, 
dated at Delhi, tho 11th of February, in the 
same year in which the minute under ex.amina- 
tion was recorded, the following passage is 
found: "Tho govenior-gencial has also re- 
ceived information of the adoption, by tho 
widow of tho late m.aharajah, with the assent 
of the chiefs and pcopio, of Bkajeemt Bao, the 
person nearest in blood to the late maharajah.” 
As the adopted prince had been recognized in 
February ns the nearest in blood, it does not 
appear how, in November, any reasonable 
objection could be taken to bim on the ground 
that his relationship to the robber chiefs who 
bad held dominion was only collateral. Far- 
ther, that no possible objection to the maba- 
rajah’s title might be omitted, it was alleged 
in the minute, that the prince was "elected 
by the zenana and the chiefs of the army for 
their sole benefit, not for that of the people.” 
This, without doubt, was quite true ; but os 
the election had been confirmed by the British 
government, it w.as rather late to object to it. 
Indeed, the entire passage in which the 
objections are embodied is almost immediately 
neutralized by the following: "On the de- 
cease of the late maharajah, the British 
government readily acknowledged the sue- 
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territories. In the following passage these 
grounds are veiy distinctly set out: — “In 
Europe there is no paramount state. The 
relations of a p.aramonnt power to a depen- 
dent state create in India rights and dnties 
altogether different from those which can 
exist in Europe between states subject to one 
admitted international law, and controlled in 
the exercise of their individual power by the 
general opinion of the great republic of states 
to which they belong ; but, even in Europe, 
a condition of affairs in any country which 
manifestly threatened the general repose would 
not long be suffered to exist ; and the combi- 
nation of the leading powera would effect that 
which, in Indm, must he effected by the 
British government alone. When the existing 
relations between the state of Gwalior and the 
British government are considered, it is im- 
possible to \'icw the expulsion of the Mama 
Sahib, and the elevation of the Bada Khasjee 
Walla to the ministry, otherwise than .as an 
affront of the gravest ch<aracter offered to the 
British government by that successful in- 
triguer in the zenana of 6w.alior, and by the 
disorg.anized army by which he has been sup- 
ported. That .army of 30,000 men, with a 
very numerous artillery, nnder the direction 
of a person who has obtained and can only 
retain his post in despite of the British 
government, is within a few marches of the 
capital of the North-western provinces. The 
frontiers of the Gw.alior shate, for a great 
distance, adjoin ours in the lately disturbed 
districts of Saugor. They adjoin the terri- 
tories of the chiefs of Bundelcund, and so 
scattered are they as to touch the dominions 
of almost all our allies in Malwa, while th^ 
extend beyond the Nerbudda, .and even to the 
Taptee. Everywhere along this line the most 
coi^ial and zealous co-operation of the Gwalior 
authorities is essential to the maintenance of 
tranquillity; and we know tliat, under the 
present minister, the most we can expect is 
that such co-operation will be coldly withheld, 
if, indeed, it should not be covertly given to 
the plunderers we would repress.” Such were 
the original views of the governor-general 
recorded on the right of interference. In the 
communication made by his lordship on the 
12tii of December, to the maharanee, it is 
. v.aguely stated that the person and rights of 
the maharajah, as the successor ofDowlutBao 
Scindia, “are placed by treaty under the 
protection of the British government.” In a 
conference between the governor-gener.al and 
one of the Gwalior chiefs, on the 19th of 
December, the chief referred to this state- 
ment, and it thereupon appe<ared th.at the 
treaty under which the supposed obligation to 
defend the peraon and uphold -the rights of 
Scindia’s successor had its origin, and on 
which the right of interference was now 
grounded, was the treaty of Boorhampoor, 
concluded in the year 1804. The chief seemed 
to know very little about this treaty, alleging, 
that though ho had it among his records, he 
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had not referred to it for many years, and did 
not recollect with accuracy the engagements 
which it contained. An article which provided 
for the employment, “on the requisition of 
the maharajah,” of a subsidiary force, to be 
stationed near his frontier, being pointed out, 
the chief asked, admitting such an engage- 
ment to exist, what was its practical bearing 
on the question in hand — whether the in- 
terference of the British government was 
restricted to cases in which the maharajah 
might apply for such interference? He was 
answered, that the case under the spirit of 
the treaty bad arisen from the fact of the 
maharajah and the maharanee, both children, 
incapable of acting for themselves, having, by 
the machinations of evil-disposed persons, who 
b.ad usurped the whole authority of the govern- 
ment, been virtually set aside ; that in conse- 
quence of the proceedings of those persons, 
the nsual friendly relations of the two states 
had been for the time dissolved, and that the 
ruin of the Gwalior state must ensue, if the ' 
British government (which was almost in the 
place of guardian of the infant sovereign) did 
not interfere to save the person of the maha- 
rajah and preserve the government of the 
countiy. 

On the day after the conference just noticed, 
another, as already intimated, took place, at 
which the chief subject of discussion was apro- 
posed meeting between the governor-general 
and the maharaj.ah. On the part of the latter, 
it w.as suggested that the place of meeting 
should be the ground then occupied by the 
British army, that being the spot where 
former governors-general had been met on 
occasion of visiting Gwalior, and any deviation 
from the established usage would, it was re- 
presented, detract from the honour of the 
maharajah. The governor-general, however, 
expressed bis determination to advance. The 
chiefs thereupon earnestly entreated that he 
would reconsider the matter, urging that if 
the British army passed the Gwalior frontier 
before the maharajah bad a meeting with 
him, “it would be a breach of all precedent, 
and eternally disgrace the maharajah and the 
government of Scindia.” The governor-gene- 
ral being unmoved by these representations, 
the language and manner of the chie& in 
pressing them appear to have increased in 
earnestness ; they expressed their belief that 
“if the British army crossed the frontier 
before the meeting with the maharajah, the 
troops of Gwalior, who were already in a 
state of the utmost alarm, would believe that 
the governor-general was coming, not as a 
friend, but with .a hostile purpose.” In the 
Language of the paper from which this account 
is framed, “ they implored him (the governor- 
general), with joined hands, to weigh well the 
step he was taking, for that the state of 
Scindia was in his power to uphold or to 
destroy ; and ^t, in their opinion, the most 
serious consequences depended on the passing 
of the British army across the frontier before 
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jutors of B.ippoo in tlio work of negotintion, 
also left the British c.inip without notice. 
The 28 Hi, the day fixed for the ratification of 
the treaty, jiassed without producing the ex- 
pected ercnt; and on the 29tli, the British 
army, under Sir Hugh Gough, bcKiine sud- 
denly engaged in deadly conflict with that of 
the Alalirattas. 

^ It is to be regretted that the details of the 
circumstances under which the engagement 
was commenced are vague and imperfect. 
Tile despatch to the governor-general, re- 
porting the battle and its results, begins thus : 
— “Your lordship having witnessed the opera- 
tions of the 29th, and being in possession, 
from my frequent communications, of my 
inilitaiyr arrangements fur the attack on the 
M.ahmttaarmy in its strongposition ofChonda, 
1 do not feel it necessary to enter much into 
detail cither as to the enemy’s position or the 
dispositions I made for .attacking it.” After 
giving the above rc.asons for the omission of 
information, which cerhainly ought not to Lave 
been withheld, the commander-in-chief pro- 
ceeds to observe, that the position of the 
enemy at Chonda w.as p,articularly well chosen 
and obstinately defended, and that he never 
witnessed guns better serx’ed, nor a body of 
infantry app.arcntly moro devoted to the pro- 
tection of their regimental guns, “ held by the 
hlahratta corps as objects of worship.” Some 
brief reference to part of the details previously 
noted ns well known to the govemor-generm 
follow. It nppe.ars to h.ave been the intention 
of the commander-in-chief to turn the enemy’s 
left flank by Brigadier Curoton's brigade of 
c.av.alty, consisting of her Majesty’s 16th 
lancers, under Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowell ; 
the governor-general’s body-guard, under Cap- 
tain D.awk ins; the 1 st regiment of light cavalry, 
under Major Crommelin ; the 4tb irregular 
cnaaitry, under Major Oldfield, with Alajor 
Lane’s and hlajor Alexander’s troops of horse 
artillery under Brigadier Gowan ; the whole 
under the orders of Major-General Sir Joseph 
Thackwell. With this force, the third brigade 
of infantry, under ^Lajor-General Valiant, was 
to co-operate, the brigade consisting of her 
M-ajesty’s 40th, under Major Stopford ; 2nd 
grenadiers, under Lieutenant-Colonel Ha- 
milton ; - and 16th grenadiers, under Lieu- 
tenant - Colonel Maclaren. The enemy’s 
centre w.as to h.ave been attacked by Bri- 
gadier Stacy’s brigade of the And division of 
infantry, consisting of the 14 th native infantry, 
under Lieutenant - Colonel Gairdener ; the 
31st, under Lieuten.ant-Colonel Weston ; and 
the 4Srd light infantry, under Major Nash. 
To this brigade was attached a light field- 
batteiy, under Captain Browne; the whole 
being under the command of Major-General 
Dennis. This force was to have been sup- 
ported by Brigadier Wright’s brigade, com- 
posed of her Mhjesiy’s 30th regiment, com- 
manded by Major Bray, and the 56th native 
infantry, under Major Dick, with a light field- 
battery under Major Sanders. Major-General 


Litllcr, commanding the third division of 
infantry, was to superintend the movements 
of this column. On the left, with a view of 
threatening the enemy’s right flank, it was 
proposed to pLace the 4th brigade of cavalry, 
under Brig.adier Scott, consisting of the 4th 
light cav.alty (lancers), under Major I^ctier, 
and the 10th light c.avalry, under Lieuten.ant- 
Colonel Pope, with C.apt.ain Grant’s troop of 
horse artillery. The country through which 
this force had to advance is represented ns of 
extreme difficulty, being intersected by deep 
ravines, and rendered practicable only by the 
unremitting labours of the sappers, under 
Major Smith. The Xoh<aree river w<as to be 
passed by the army in three divisions on the 
morning of the day in which the battle took 
place ; but the whole of the force were in 
their appointed position, about a mile in front 
of Mabnrajpoor, by eight o'clock. 

Such is the account given by the commander- 
in-chief of bis intentions and preparations. 
These had reference to a raedihated attack 
upon the Mahiattas at Chonda. It was not 
expected that they would be met at Mabanaj. 
poor ; but on arriving at this place, the British 
force was m.ade aware of the presence of the 
enemy, by receiving the fire of their artillery. 
This w.as evidently a surprise. The Language 
of the despatch is as follows ; — “ I found tho 
Mahrattas had occupied this very strong 
position during the previous night, by seven 
regiments of infantry with their guns, which 
they intrenched, each corps having four guns, 
which opened on our own adv.ances. This 
obliged me to alter in some measure my dis- 
position.” The alterations were these: — 
General Littler’s column being directly in 
front of Mabamjpoor, was ordered to advance 
upon it direct, while General Valiant’s brigade 
was to take it in reverse ; both being sup- 
ported by General Dennis’s column and the 
two light field-batteries. The details of what 
followed are very slight ; but it appe-ars that 
her Majesty’s 39tb, supported by the 56th 
native infantry, drove the enemy in a very 
dashing style ^m their guns into the village. 
There a E<anguinary conflict ensued ; the Mah- 
natta soldiers, after dischar^ng their match- 
locks, fighting sword in hand with great 
courage. General Valiant’s brigade, it is 
st-ated, displayed equal enthusiasm in the duty 
assigned to them — that of taking Maharajpoor 
in reverse, and the capture of twenty-eight 
guns resulted from this combined movement. 
The cavalry, under Brigadier Scott, was op- 
posed by a body of the enemy’s cavalry on the 
extreme left; some well-executed charges 
were made by the 10th, supported by Captain 
Grant’s horse .artillery and the 4th Lancers; 
and some guns and two standards were taken 
in these encounters. 

The enemy having been dislodged from 
Maharajpoor, General Valiant, supported by 
the third cavalry brigade, moved on the right 
of the enemy’s main position at Chonda. 
Daring his advance, he had to take in sncces- 
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(lion lliroo ntrongly hitrfiiicliod imsilionH, wimro, 
in tlio Inngtingo of tlio (Iciipntnli, tlio oneiriy 
(lufondod Uioir gun« willi friintio dcsjuirnUmi. 
In UicBO HorviooH, hor MnjoHly’H 40Lh wan 
muoii diHliiigiiiHlioii. 'J'liiii rogitnuiii captured 
four HlniidardH, and two of ita cnniiimtidiiig 
ofliconi in Nuccuflnion (Major Stopford and Cap- 
lain Oodringlon) woro diiirddud liv woiindB. 
JJy tlio 2nd grenadinrn, two ntamlardii were 
cn])turcdj and tlio ] 0 lii groiiadiorH worlliily 
aided tlio aoliiovcincntH of lliiu portion of the 
Briliiiii forco, 

Tlio Iirigado under Gcnoral Litticr, after 
dinporiiing tlio riglit of tlio oiiotny at Mnliarnj- 
poor, advanced, niipporlod by Captain Gi-anl'a 
troop of liorno iirtillnry and tlio 1 at ruginiont 
of tiglit cavaiiy, to nttaeic tlio iiiaiii poaition at 
Clionda in front. It waa carried liy a ruali of 
tlio Qiicon’n SOtli, undor Major Jlmy (wlio 
wan doapcratoly wounded), nujiportcd liy Ibo 
Quooii’h fiOtb, undor Major Dick. 'J'wo regi- 
niontal nlandarda woro captured, A niiiatl 
work of four guna on tlio left of tlila poaition, 
long and obntiimtoly dofonded Iiy tlio enemy, 
%vnn compelled at longlli to vield to tlio grona- 
dtorn of tlio Quoon'n 8 OII 1 , undor Captain 
Campbell, aided liy a wing of tlio fiCtb native 
infantry, under Major I’liiHipa, 

Tlio victory waa coniploto, but it wan not 
gained witliout diflioiilty, nor williout very 
heavy loaa ; tlio killed, woundod, and iniaaiiig 
amounting to nearly eight liuiidrod. So 
atronnonn a roHiatanco baa raroly been ofTorod 
by a nativo army when opnoaca to a Dritiali 
forco, oven when tlio diaparity of numbem liaa 
boon far greater than it waa on lliia oecaaion. 
Tlio oommandor-in-cliiof lima oxpreaaoa liiinaolf 
on tbo aubjoot : — “ 1 regrot to nay that our Iona 
liaa lioon voiy aovero, infinitoly beyond what I 
calculated upon ; indeed I did not do juatico to 
the gallantry of iny oppononta,” 

On tlio aamo day wliioli gave victory to tlio 
Britinli forco undor tlio commander-iii-cliief, 
tlio loft wing of tlio army, undor Jfajor-Gono- 
ml Grey, defeated a largo body of Gwalior 
troopa, and captured their guna, twonty.four 
in number, a atandard, ail tlioir aimnunilion, 

, and aomo treanuro. General Grey had marohed 
'"Trom Simmoreoa to Burka-ka-Sorai on tlio 
28lli of Docomber, and tiioro learned Hint tlio 
onomy woro in poaition at Antroo, novon miles 
in front of Ilia oainp, and intended to iiiako a 
night attack. On tho 20lh, Gonoral Grey niado 
a nmreb of sixteen iniloa, boiiig dcairona of 
getting through a narrow valley oxtonding 
from llimmutglinr to Punniar. Tlio onomy, 
U -appeared, inarohod from Antreo oariy on tlio 
same day by a parallol movomont, took up a 
strong poaition on tho hoightn in tho immodiato 
vicinity of tho fortified villago of Mangoro, 
near I’unniar, arid commenced firing on tho 
Britinli lino of b.aggngo. Some cavalry, under 
Brigadier Harriott, woro dotachod to oppose 
them, and a troop 'of horno artillery, undor 
Captain Brind, took up a poaition from whioh 
they woro enabled to return tho onomy'a firo 
with precision and oflcct j but tho cavalry 


wore iinablo to approach the enrmy, from the 
ground being intersected by ravinn't. About 
four o’clock in tho nfleriioim, liie enemy waa 
obaerveil to have taken iiji a jioiiitioii on a 
chain of high iiilla, four iiiilea to tlic e.'ift of 
tho Briliah camp. Ifere General Grey deter- 
mined to attack them, and iirraiigi'tiientn for 
tho purpoRO were loado. Tho altnek wnt com- 
nionced hy her Majealy’a tlrd Biifhi and a 
company of Katipera anil tninera, who had been 
detached to tako up a poRition opjio-ito to that 
occupied by tho hinlirnltni. It waa directed 
against tho centre of tho enemy's force, who 
woro driven from height to height in gallant 
stylo, with tho lo»a of tlioir giinn, A wing of tho 
SUth nativo infantry having occupied tho cre*t 
of a hill commatidiiig tho eneiny'a left, after 
{muring In a dcntructivn fire, ruidicd down and 
captured a batlcry of two giins. Brigadier 
Yates and Major I'farlo, RiieceRRivcly command- 
ing tho 80th, were hoth wounded. An infantry 
brigade, iiiidor Brigadier Anderson, of tho 
Qncon'a fiOtli, gavo the finiRhing stroke to 
tbo enemy, and captured tho guns which hml 
carsipcd tho jirevioua attacks. Her 'ilajpity'a 
fiOth regiment, and tho CCth and CSth native 
infantry*, seem to liavo been chiefly concernrd 
in achieving the satisfactory termination of 
the conflict. 

Tlio natnrnl conRoouenco of tho aueerss 
which had nltetidcil the British in tho ttvo 
lialtlca waa to liting tlio nialtarnnco and her 
ndviacra to accept whatever terms it might 
please tiio victors to diotate. On tlio .lOtli of 
Dccciiihor tlio mahiimjali and maiinmnce were 
ndmitlod to a conference willi tlio governor- 
gciiorni, and after an iiitcrchniigo of tlio usual 
oxpresRiona of civility, and of mucli more, 
Rcarculy Insa iiaual on aueli occnaiona, and cer- 
tainly not more sincere, tiio Briliali autlioritics, 
in conjitnolioii witli tiio native chiof.-! in nltciid- 
anco on tho nmlinrajali ami maliaranco, adopted 
ilio following propositiona to meet tlio existing 
atalo of circumatnnoca : — ^Tho maiiamjah to 
iasuo an order to all hia oiliccni and servants 
to desist from hoatililics ngainat tlio Britisli 
armies ; tiic govornor-genend toisnio a simitar 
order, forhidd^ing hoalilitica on liiu part of tlio 
Briliah troops, unless they aiiould bo attacked ; 
tho maliarajaii to issue orders for fiiriiisliing 
all necessary supplies to tlio Britiali annica on 
the requisition of tiio comiiiiss.-try-goncrnl ; 
these ordora of tho nialiar.-ijaii to lio sent by 
hUKKOorccaliR, in auch manner na diatinctly to 
make known hia liiglincsij's determination to 
have them ohsorved ; tho maliarajaii to aoml 
huxxoorooaliH, willi a aafc-condiiot, witli tlio 
incaaoiigora dcapatchcd by tho British com- 
mandor-in-cliiof to tho nnny in Bnndciouiid ; 
to prevent collision, no Gwalior troops to lio 
allowed to coino within tiirco miles of any 
poaition taken up by tho Britiali armies ; tlio 
Britiali arinioa to advance to tiio inimcdialo 
vicinity of Gwalior on the 2nd of January, ami 
tho govornor-gonoral to take tho nialinrajah 
with him ; the British govornniont to give 
coinponBationtoBuciicultivatoninnd oliicra, in 
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tho Gn*.*iHor sUitca, ns niiglit liavo been ex- 
posed to loss by llio passage of its .armies, and 
the amount of the compensation to be paid 
under arrangements to bo made at a future 
time by ScindLa. Lastly, the maharajah TV<as 
to issue the following proclamation, and to c.aU8e 
it to have tho quickest .and widest circulation 
possible : — “ The British armies have entered 
the Gwalior territories to protect the person of 
tho mah.araj.ali, to support his just authority, 
and to establish a government c.apnblo of main- 
taining tho accustomed relations of friendship 
between tho two states. All faithful subjects 
of Scindia are therefore directed to give them 
every aid in their power. No person will be 
injured by the British armies. All supplies 
furnished will bo p.aid for. All damage unin- 
tentioDiilly done will be compensated.” 

These arrangements were followed by others 
for settling anew the relations between the 
British government and that of Scindia, the 
dispersion of the mutinous army, and the 
future mode of conducting tho affairs of the 
government. On tho 5th of January, the 
•governor-general and the army having ad- 
vanced to Gwalior, tho chief points of a new 
treaty were agreed upon at a conference held 
with some of tho chiefs. Tho mode adopted 
for Kiriying on tho government was very 
different from th.at which had formerly been 
deemed tho most advantageous. Instead of 
vesting it in a single person, and thus securing 
an undivided responsibility, it was committed 
to a council, tho president to be the principal 
agent in the conduct of affairs, and the 
medium of communication with tho British 
resident. The disbandment of the army w.as 
effected much more quietly tlian had been 
anticipated. The task w.as commenced on 
the 9th of January, and completed by the 17th, 
without a single disturbance. Fart of the 
men were enlisted in tho new contingent 
force; the remainder received a gratuity of 
three months’ p.ay, .and departed to seek their 
future livelihood elsewhere. 

The new treaty w.as r.ati6ed by the gover- 
nor-general on the 13th of January. It con- 
sisted of twelve articles. The first recognized 
and conffrmed all existing treaties and eng^age- 
raents, except ns to points where alterations 
might bo made by the new one. In the 
enumeration of the treaties understood to be 
in force, that of Boorhampoor was included. 
By the second article it was provided that the 
contingent force stationed in the territories of 
Scindia should be increased, and that perma- 
nent provision should be made for defraying 
its charge by the assignment of the revenue 
of certain districts enumerated in a schedule 
attached to the treaty ; such revenue to be in 
addition to any source of income previously 
set apart for the purpose. By the third 
article, if, after defraying the charges of 
the contingent force, and of the civil admi- 
nistration of the districts assigned for its 
support, there should be any surplus beyond 
the .amount of eighteen lacs of Company’s 


rupees, tho surplus in excess of such sum was 
to bo paid over to the maharajah ; but if the 
revenues and receipts should fall short of 
eighteen lacs, the maharaj.ah was to make up 
tho de6cien(y. The fourth article declared, 
th.at for the better securing of the due pay- 
ment of the revenues of the assigned districts, 
and for the better preserving of good order 
therein, the civil administration of those dis- 
tricts should be conducted by the British gov- 
ernment in the same manner as in the districts 
of which the revenues h.ad been previously 
assigned. The fifth article introduced a sub- 
ject of st.anding importance and interest in 
India — that of debt. The claims of the Bri- 
tish government on that of Gwalior, arising 
from a v.ariety of sources, were taken (subject 
to future exitmination) at twenty-six lacs of 
rupees, and it was agreed 'that payment of 
that sum should be m<ade within fourteen 
days from the date of the treaty. In default, 
the revenues of further districts, enumerated 
in another schedule attached to the treaty, 
were to be made over to the British govern- 
ment, to be held by it until such time as 
its claim on Scindia’s government should be 
liquidated, together with interest at the rate 
of five per cent, per annum. In regard to 
this subject, the governor-general observed, 
in the despatch announcing the conclusion of 
the treaty, “ Schedule B was from the first a 
mere form, as the durbar declared their inten- 
tion of paying the amount demanded from 
them, and have now intimated to the resident 
that it is re.ady for him to send for when he 
ple.asesi” The sixth article commenced with 
another recognition of the treaty of Boor- 
bampoor, though it was not distinctly named, 
and then proceeded to limit the amount of 
military force to be maintained by the maha- 
rajah, and to provide for the redaction of 
the army to the prescribed number. The 
seventh provided for the discharge of the 
arrears of pay to the disbanded troops, and 
for bestowing a gratuity on those not re-en- 
listed. The operation of redaction was in 
progress when the tre.aty w<as ratified, and, 
as abeady mentioned, was completed four 
days afterwards. Next came that important 
part of the treaty which was to regulate the 
future government of the Gwalior state. By 
the eighth article it was determined that the' 
minority of the infant prince should be consi- 
dered to terminate on his attaining the full 
age of eighteen years, and not sooner ; and a 
day was fixed as that on which such age would 
be attained ; namely, the 19th of January, 
1853. It was then declared to have been 
agreed, that during the prince’s minority the ' 
persons intrusted with the administration of 
the government should act upon the advice of 
the British resident; and the words which 
followed gave to this provision as wide a range 
as could possibly be desired. Those exer- 
cising the functions of government were to act 
upon the British resident’s advice, not only 
generally or on important points, but “ in 
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all matters Tflieroin such advice shall ho 
offered.” No change was to ho tnado in 
*‘the persons intrusted with the administra- 
tion/' as they aro properly designated in this 
article, though more pompously referred to iii 
the next ns " the couneil of regency," with- 
out the consent of the Biitish resident, 
“acting under tho express authority of the 
govcrnor-gcneriil.” Considering tho import- 
ance of tho point to which it relates, the 
latter part of this article would seem not to 
be diaractorizod hy all tho precision dcsiraiile. 
It might become a question, what was meant 
by tho “express anlUority of tho governor- 
general.” The ninth article nominated the 
persons who were to form tho “council of 
regency.” The tenth assigned to tho tiiaha- 
'ranee an annual allowance of three lacs, to ho 
at her own solo disposal. Tho eleventh pledged 
the British government, ns “ hcrotoforc,” to 
“ exert its influenco and good ofliccs for 
maintaining the just territorial rights of tho 
mahnnajah and tho subjects of tho state of 
Scindia at present existing in the neighbour- 
ing and other nativo states.” Tlio twelfth 
and last article recorded tho settling and rati- 
fication of tho treaty. 

On the 26th ofFebru.ary, 1844, thegovomor- 
general returned to Barrackpoor, and on the 
28th, he entered Calcutta. Tltis was the 
second anniversary of his lordship’s arrival 
from Europe, and whether the concurrence 
were designed or fortuitous, it was somewhat 
remarkable. On the occasion of his return, 
he received an address from tho inhabitants of 
Calcutta, which falls on tho car with tho 
efiect almost of rebuke. His lordship had 
^sed a considerable portion of his time in 
India at a distance from the ordinary seat of 
government, a fact noticed by those who wel- 
comed his return in the following manner; — 
“We, the undersigned inhabitants of C.alcutta, 
beg to present our he.arty congratulations on 
your loraship’s return to the presidency, after 
the accomplishment of the great objects tliat 
called you hence to Upper HindosLan. That 
those objects should have been so promptly 
.. and so triumphantly attained, is a matter of 
national concernment; to us it is doubly 
gratifying, inasmuch as it enables your lord- 
ship to devote the energies of a powerful 
mind tow.ards .measures of internal benefit^ 
second only in real importance to those affect- 
ing public^ security. The presence of the 
head of this colonial empire is so csseotial in 
every way to its prosperity, as to make it but 
natund that we should bear even his necessary 
absence with something like impatience, and 
hail his return with the warmest expressions 
of satisfaction. That your lordship's residence 
among us may be continued ; that no state 
emergency may again demand your persona] 
care in other parts of this wide territory, 
must always be our earnest desire. It will 
be our study to make that residence as 


much a matter of choice, ns it is of public 
expediency." 

No further “state emergency” occurred 
to (uitl his lordship away fruiii C.nlcutta ; hut 
his residence there was not of prolonged 
donation. On tho Ifitli of July it hcc.riiio 
known that his lordsiiij> had lioen removrd 
from tho office of govcnior-gcncral hy tho 
Court of Directors of tlie East-l tidia Company. 
From this unusual exercise of authority, it 
must he cnncliuled tiiat the points of differcnco 
between Lord Eilcnboroiigh and Iho'-o wliom 
he served were noitlior few nor trivia!. Tiio 
precise grounds of removal were not made 
public, and, consequently, tiiey can for tho 
present only he inferred from a consideration 
of his lordship's acts. 

There can bo no doubt that T.onl Ivllcn- 
borough's Indian administration disappointed 
his friends; and if a judgment may bo 
formed from his own declarations previously 
to his departure from Europe, it must h.avo 
disappointed himself, lie wont to India tho 
avowed champion of peace, and ho was in- 
ccsMully engaged in war. For the Affghan 
war ho was not, indeed, accountable— ho 
found it on his hands ; .ami in the mode in 
which he proposed to couclndc it, and in which 
ho would havo conclndcil it but for Ibc re* 
monstrances of his military advisers, he cer- 
tainly displayed no dejiarturo from the ultr.a> 
pacific policy which ho had professed in 
England. The triumphs with which tho 
porsovemneo of the generals commanding in 
Affghanistan graced his administration seem 
completely to have altered his views ; and tho 
desiro of military glo^ thenceforward sup- 
planted every other feeling in bis breast. He 
would bavo shunned war in Affghanistan by 
a course which tho mivjority of his country- 
men would pronounce dishonourable. Ho 
might without dishonour havo avoided war 
in Sinde, and possibly havo averted hostilities 
at Gwalior, but ho did not. For the internal 
improvement of India ho did nothing. Ho 
bad, indeed, little time to do anything. 
■War, and preparation for w.ar, absorbed most 
of bis hours, and in a theatrical display of 
childish pomp many more were consumed. 
'With an extravagant confidence in his own 
judgment, even on points which he had never 
studied, he united no portion of steadiness or 
constancy. His purposes were formed and 
abandoned with a levity which accorded little 
with the offensive tone which be manifested 
in their defence, so long as they were enter- 
tained. His administration was not an illus- 
tration of any marked and consistent course of 
policy; it was an aggregation of isolated facts. 
Everything in it stands alone and uncon- 
nected. His influence shot across the Asiatic 
world like a meteor, and — ^but for the indelible 
brand of shame indented in Sinde — like a 
meteor its memory wonld pass from the mind 
with its disappearance. 
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Abbott, Captain, nttacbs fort FUboot, S46. 

Abdul Khnlik, son of Tinpoo S:ub, surrenders to tbc 
English, S12. 

Abercrombie, General, taken prisoner by 31. Hamclen, 
and retaken by the English, SSg ; proceeds irith 
Commodore Rotrley to 3Iauritius, in,; harassing 
march of his nrm^, 370 ; takes up n position at 
hloulin-h-Foudre, ib. ; receives surrender of the 
island on conditions, ib. 

Abcrcromby, General, Governor of Bombay, arrives 
with force at Tellicherry, ndvanees to Cananore, and 
occupies the whole province of Ualahar, igt; posted 
at Periapatam, igS; ordered to return to Slalabar, 
198 ; joins army of Lord Cornwallis at Scringapatam, 
211; his panage through the Coorg, SU. 

■, Sir llohert, commanding in Oude, defeats 

usurping son of Fyzoolla Khan, 22s. 

Adam, hlr.,, opens second charge against Hastings, 
184] exercises temporarily ofSce of governor-general, 

457. * 

Adams, Colonel, his services against the Flndarries, 
438 ; detaches Sfajor Clarke against party of Findar- 
ries, 443 1 overtakes and defeats the peishwa, 44C ; 
disperses his army, and lays siege to Chanda, 446, 
417. 

Aifghanistan, the Hon. 3f. Elphinstone enters uto a 
treaty with, S28 ; contentions for Uie throne of, 528, 
531; her encroachments on Fersian territory, 530; 
Captain Bumes’s mission to, 532 ; Russian intrigues 
with, 533 ; Anglo-Indian forces engaged in a cam- 
paign against, 534, 535; Lord Auckland’s procla- 
mation explanatory of its objects, 535 ; arrival of the 
British forces in, 53/ ; difficulties of the match, 538 ; 
freebooters in, 64i ; part of the Anglo-Indian army 
withdrawn, ib. ; honours paid to the commanders of 
the expedition, 546; dissatisiaetion in, under the 
reign of Shah Shoojah, 546 ct seq. ; manifestations 
of open revolt against Shah Shoojah, 556 ; violent 
outbreak and massacre, ib. ; preparations for defence, 
ib, : British reverses aud defeats, 560 et seq. ; terms 
agreed on at Kabool for tbc evacuation of the coun- 
try, 563, S66; horrors of the march, 566 et seq.; 
treacherous conduct of the Affghan chiefs, 567 ; Akbar 
Khan claims the British ladies as hostages, 568, 56g; 
frightful slaughter of the troops, s69; their utter 
destruction, 570, 671 ; Jelalabad and Candabar kept 
possession of in dc&ance of orders, 571, 574, 576; a 
second campaign determined on, 571 ; the successful 
career of Generals Follock, Nott, and Sale, and their 
recapture of Ghuznee and Kabool, 576 ct seq. ; Lord 
Ellenborough's disheartening correspondence on the 
critical state of, 577, 578, 579 ; severe conflict at the 
Valley of Tezeen, 583, 584 ; the Affghnns visited with 
terrible retribution, 584, 585 ; the prisoners, mole 
and female, recovered, 586 ; the British army returns 
to India, after having fully avenged Affghan treachery, 
ib. 

Africttine frigate taken by the French, 369._ 

Afzool Khan prevailed upon to afford Sevajee an inter- 
view, 15; killed by Sevajee, ib. 

Agra, fort of, occupied by General Lake, 29 1 ; erection 
of new presidency of, suspended, 513. 

Ahmcdabad taken by assault by Colonel Goddard, 148 ; 
furnishes ground of dispute betneen peishwa and 
gnicowar, 416. 

Ahmednuggur, army of Anrungzebe attacked on its 


route thither, 15; surrenders to General Welleslcv, 
235 ; surrendered to E.I.C. by peishwa, 429, 

Ahmuty, Colonel, employed by governor-general and 
council to resist process of the supreme court, 140. 

Ajmere, occupied and subjected to tribute by SToham- 
med Ghoory, s. 

Akbar (the Great), succeeds his father, Hoomayoon, at 
the age of fourteen years, 6 ; issues a proclamation 
announeing his own assumption of government, ib. ; 
during the greater part of his reign engaged in 
resisting rebellion or invasion, ih. ; requires Bloho- 
metan princes of the Deccan to acknowledge his 
supremacy, ib. ; assumes the title of emperor of tbc 
Deccan, ib. ; concludes a marriage for his son with 
the daughter of the shah of Bcejapore, ib. ; bis 
death, ib, ; succeeded by his only son, Selim, ib, 

Akbar (son of Aurungzebe), tempted by the rajpoots to 
rebel against his father, 14 ; takes refuge with the 
nf ahratta chief, Sumbhajee, ib. 

Akbar Khan, son of Dost Mahomed, violent feelings of, 
563 ; his proposals to the British, 565 ; assassinates 
the British envoys, ib. ; his treacherous conduct, 
567-571 ; demands and obtains tbe ladies as hostages, 
568, 569; his interview with General EIpbinstone, 
Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johnson, 570 ; and 
their detention, ib, ; his proceedings against Kanda- 
har, 572 ; besieges Jelalabad, and is signally defeated, 
574, 575 ; again defeated at the passes of Huft Kabul, 
581. 

Akbul-ood-Dowlab, his pretensions to the throne of 
Oude, 535 ; his claims ndiculous, ib. 

Aldcrcron, Colonel, refuses tbe use of the king’s guns 
and stores to tbe expedition for tbe recovery of Cal- 
cutta. 46. 

Alexander, bis invasion of India, 3 ; proceeds down the 
Indus with a fleet of two thousand vessels, ib. 

Ali Bohaudur, account of, 305. 

AK Hussein appointed successor of OmInt-ul-Omrnh 
by will, 257 ; various conferences to discuss his pre- 
tensions, ib. ; remarks on his position, 259, 260 ; 
placed on the musnud of Arcot, and measures taken 
by Lord Clive in consequence, 26a. 

Ali Jah excites rebellion against his father, the nizam, 
is taken prisoner, and poisons himself, 324. 

Ali Moorad, ameer of Sindc, 593; government of 
Khyrporc transferred to, 593. 

Ali Musjid, fort of, captured, 543 ; difficulties attending 
the possession, 545, 

Aliverdi Khan, nabob of Bengal, dies, and is sneeceded 
by Slirza Alahmood (Sooraj-oo-DowloIi), 42 ; conse- 
quences of his death, ib. 

Allahabad seized by the sovereign of Oude, SO; sur- 
renders to the English, 101. 

Allan, Major, despatched to offer protection to Tinpoo 
on his unconditional surrender, 340 ; his proeccuings 
in discharge of his mission, ib. 

Alla-ood-Deen, irruption of Mahometan arms into the 
Deccan, suggested by, 3 ; mounts the throne of Delhi, 
after assassinating ms uncle and sovereign, ib, 

Almas, his communications respecting Vizier Ali, 327 ; 

. apprehension of danger from, 23i ; his extraordinary 
power, 261. 

Alompro, founder of the Burmese empire, account of, 

437. 

Alyghur taken by the English, and terror inspired by 
its fall, 287. 
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A\s Bm taVo prisoner and mntders Hafia Jec, 2in. 
Ambagec Inglia, his intripnes xtith Ferton's ofilccts, 
288 i concludes treaty with British government, 30t 5 
' invades Gohud, and defeats the rana’s troops, 328 ; 
seized by Holkar, 338; released from restraint, and 
reeciredbyScindia'with the highest respect, 340. _ ' 

Amboor defended by Captain Calvert against Hyder Ali, 
1 J3 : surrender of, to Hyder Ali, 162. 

Amboyna, expedition against, 372 ; surrender of, ib. 
Ameer Khan despatched by Holkar uith troops against 
the English, but Tctuma in alarm, 309 ; dcstrays a 

n ofBritish sepoys and artillerymen, 311 ; marches 
e assistance of the rajah of Bhurtporc, 320 ; 
attacks Captmn Welsh, and is defeated, 321 ; departs 
for Bohilcund, followed by a British force, ib. ; his 
suspidous correspondence witlr the rajah of Bern, 
327, 328; invades the territories of the rajah, ib.; 
his arrival in Scindia’s court, 338 ; advances to the 
frontier of the rajah of Berar, but a British force 
being despatched against him, be retreats, 371, 372; 
ofiers an asylum to Kurreem Khan, 422 ; condudes 
treaty with British government, 433, 434. 

Ameer Singh becomes guardian of the infant rajah of 
Tanjore, 249 ; disputes his title, and supplants him, 
ib. ; his cruelties, ib. ; inquiry into his claims to the 
throne, 2S0 ; his expulsion, ib. 

Ameers of Sinde, 538, 587 ; treaties with the, 688. (See 
Sinde.) 

Americans, facilities enjoyed by, in regard to trade with 
China, 497. 

Amherst, Lord, his arrival at Caicutta as governor- 
general, 457; finds himself inheritor of disputes just 
bursting into war, ib. ; Burmese war commenced and 
carried on under his administration, 461.476 ; elevated 
to an earldom, 476 ; treaties and diplomatic arrange- 
ments concluded during his covemment, 485, 486 ; 
close of his administration and departure from India, 
486. 

Amyatt, Ur., deputed to confer with MeerCossim on 
inland trade, 93 ; his proceedings in coneerc with Ur. 
Hay, ib. ; demands dismissal from nabob, which is 
accorded, ib. ; intercepted in bis way from Uoorsbed. 
abad, and murdered, lb. 

Anderson, Ur. David, concludes treaty with Uahrattas, 
151. 

Andrews, Ur., concludes treaty with the Bajah Anun- 
deraoxe, 64; reconstruction of trea^ effected by 
Um, 65; deputed to negotiate with Hyder AU, 118. 
Angria, piratical family, operations against, 41. 
Anundcranze, Bajah, attacks I'izagapatam, 6l ; nego- 
tiations with, ib.; his extraordinary army, 6S; his 
flight and return, 66. 

Appa Sahib exercises authority of recent in Nagpore, 
434; attains the musnud, ib.; his position with 
regard to the British government, ib. ; intrigues with 
the pcishwa, ib. ; his movements indicate hostile 
intentions, 435 ; bis interview with British resident 
interrupted by 8ring, ib. ; attacks the English, and 
is defeated, seeks to negotiate, and assents to terms 
of the resident, 436; proceeds to the residency, ib.; 
returns to the palace under provisional engagement, 
437; proposes to transfer to British government the 
whole possessions of the state of Magpote, 444 ; pro- ^ 
posal rejected by the governor-general, ib. ; proofs of 
his treachery, ib, ; facta discovered convicting him 
of murder of bis kinsman and sovereign, Furaagee 
Bhopslab, ib. ; arrested, dethroned, and sent off to 
British provinces, ib. ; effects his escape, and finds 
adherents, 451 ; takes possession of fort of Choura* 
gurb, and maintains correspondence with his con- 
Mctions in the capital, 452 ; files, and is pursued, 
lb. : his treacherous communications with the rajah 
of Sattara, 525, 526, 

Apthorp, Major, killed, 576. 

Aravaconnhy, captured by the British army, 192. 

Arcot, city of, taken by Chuda Sahib, 19; retaken, 
and government transferred to Mahomet Ali Khan, 
20; attacked by Clive, 23; garrison abandon the 
fort of, of which the English take possession, ib. ; 
enemy attack ihc fort without success, ib, ; another 
desperate attack repelled, and the enemy withdraw, 
2S,26; besieged and taken by Hyder Aii, I6I. (See 
Mahomet Ali Khan.) 

Arcot, nrAobof, forced by the French to retire, ly- 
nispatehes an army to Trichinopoly, IS ; bis deatii, 
19: hisuclits, 181, 152. r . , 


Arikera, victory gained near, by Lord Cornwallis, over 
Tippoo, 197, 193. 

Amio, fort of, passed by Clive, 26. 

Arnold, Lieutenant-Colonel, his pursuit of Ummer 
Singh, 398. 

■ General, commander of brigade in Afighanistan, 

531. 

Arraean, subjugation of, by Alompra, 457; disputes 
respecting refugees from, 463; operations of the 
British in Burmese war, 466, 467 ; further operations 
in, and capture of the capital, 471. 

Asia, Central, affairs of, 528 j especially as regards the 
Persians and tbc Afighans, ib.- 

Asoph-ul-DowIab, king of Oude, bis financial embar- 
rassments and death, 514; succeeded by Vizier Ali, 
and his brother Saadut Ali, ih. 

Assam transferred to a Bnrmc'c chief, 4.57; eutrage 
committed by Burmese there, 458. 

Asseergurh, siege and surrender of, 453; description 
of, by Colonel Blacker, ib. 

Assyc, battle of, 290. 

Asfetl East-Indiaman, escape of, 368. 

Astdt, Mr., denounces proposal of ministers to substi- 
tute inquinr by select committee in plaee of com- 
mittee of whole house, 38 1 ; his remarks on monopoly, 
387; replies to Mr. Huskisson on India'trade, 498; 
bis observations on India and its trade, 499 ; defends 
appointment of directors on parliamentary com- 
mittee, 500; points out difiteulties eonncctod with 
tbc cessation of Company's txelusiTe trade with 
China, 502; defends course taken by patiiamentary 
committee, ib. 

Astrue, M., eaptnres Golden Bock, which is imme- 
diately retaken, 39 ; made prisoner, 40. 

Aischmuty, Sir Samuel, in command of British force 
Bgmnst Batavia, 3/4 ; effects a laoding, ib. ; proceeds 
to Samarang, is joined by Admiral Stopford, and calls 
upon General Janssens to surrender the island, 37d t 
prepares to attaek town of Karta Soora, which 
BUTTcnders, ib.; his negotiation with Genera! Jans- 
sens, ib. 

Andklond, Lord, governor. general of India, 623; his 
proclamation respecting the invasion of Afighanistan, 
536; honours Conferred on, 546; created earl, ib.; 
succeeded by Lord EUenborough, '572; remarks on 
his administration, ib. 

Aarungzebe commands for his father, Shah Jeban, in 
in the Deccan, 8 ; affects to assist his brother filorad 
in ascending the throne, 9 ; gives battle to his bro- 
ther Dara, and is victorious, ib. ; bis hypocrisy, 
10, 14 ; confines his father and his brother olorad, 
and assumes the title of emperor, 10; defeats bis 
brother Shooja, 11; enters A^a, ib. ; his detestable 
policy, ib.; attacks and overcomes Dara, neat Aj- 
mere, 12; his father's death leaves him undisputed 
master of the empire, ib. ; enters the Deccan, and 
opens a corresponocnee with Sevajee, ib. ; reeo^izes 
Setajee’s title of rajah, 13 ; his deputy iu Bengal, 
aided by Fortuguese, makes war upon the rajah of 
Arraean, and adds Chittagong to imperial dominions, 
14; subdues Bejapore and Golconda, ib.; appears 
before Sattara, which falls into his hands, ib. ; sur- 
rounded by embarrassments, IS; bis death and 
character, ih. ; his death followed by contest for suc- 
cession, which ends in the elevatiqn of his eldest 
son, Shah Allnm, ib. 

Ava. (Sec Burman Empire, and Burmese.) 

Azim, son of Aurungxebe, in consideration of a large 
present, transfers Govindpore, Calcutta, and Chut- 
tanuttce to the English, 16, 17. 

Azim-ul-Dowiab, grandson of Mahomed Ali, raised to 
the musnud of Arcot by the British government, 
259, 260. 

Azoff-al-Dowlah succeeds Shooja-ad-Dowlah as vizier, 
129 ; treaty concluded with, limited to his life, ib. ; 
effect of the treaty with rc^rd to Cheyt Singh, 172; 
his death, when he is succeeded by Vizier Ali, 225. 

B. 

Baber encounters difficalties in establishing his autbo- 
tbority, 6 ; extends his conquests as far as Bchar, 
ib. ; his superstition, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Babailar Khan, officer of Tippoo Sultan, slain at 
Bangalore, 194. 
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naillic, Colonel, otlarlcca liy Tippno, 157; Ijjoireilliy 
Ci'lonel Klctchcr, Hi. ; inorcIiC!i to join Sir llenlor 
Monro, ill. ; l\i^ nnrortunatc lialt, 15S; ii attacked 
Iiy Hydor Ali anil dcfrated, lb. 

Ilaird, Major-Gciirtnl, commanda the assault at Sc- 
rinyajialnni, S.^P; his rondiict towards the non* of 
Tipitoii, St) : appointed to command force despatched 
IVom India to Kpypt, '.’5t. 

H.ijpc Han, moTrnie'nts of, 4<C; his flipht to Ormckair, 
whrrc his army breaks np, ili. ; surrenders and is 
deposed, 450; reriew of bis life, ib. (Sec Peiahwa.) 

Bnjee Uow demands ehaiit from nabob of Jlrent, iiS; 
his representatire departs laden with coin and bills, 
ill. 

Hanford, I.irntrnant, rule pranted apainst him by Sit- 
preme Court of Calcutta, 140. 
lianas river, Colonel Monson'a retreat impeded by, 
312,313; action at, 313. 

nancool, i'land of, attacked and captured by Commo* 
dorc James, 41. 

IlandaNcim, capture of, by the English, 3/2, 373. 

Ilangalore taken from Tippoo hr the Knglitli, ipi: 
remits produced by its fall, ipG; arrival of Lord 
Cornwallis, IpJ. 

Ilantam. in Java, a principal scat of the early trade of 
the Kast. India Company, IC. 

Jiappoo Sctowlra Drshmonk, the Orridlor chief, 601, 

602; opnorcs the llritish troops, Dot. 

Ilappoo W'litnl, death of, and its ennicijoenecs, 33fi. 
llappoojre Scindia, treaehemns adtice of, 312; brings 
inlclbcrnce to Colonel Mnnson of the destruction of 
Lieutenant Lucan's cavalry, ib. ; openly joins llolkar, 

3:3; annoys tlie llritish force under Colonel Mon- 
sen, 325; visit of Mcindia to, 33S; placed under care 
of Major Ludlow, 4 1.1. 

Itaptiite deprived of sight hy Ilolfcar, and dies, 5l(i. 
llarabuttee, capture of, by the Rngliih, 232. 
llaiaroahal entercil by ilyder Ali, 1 17. 
llaraset, disturbaneea in, 437-439; causes and termi- 
nation ofoiitlireak, 483. 

Ilarbutt, Colonel, inarelics from Trincomalce to Candy, 

305; undertakes to negotiate with Mootio Sawmy, 
but is prevented fiy an attack of fever, 306. 
llarriiiy, insurrection at, 410; large proportion of 
Maliomctan population, 411; state of llio country, 
411,412; minor soiirecs of complaint adverted toby 
commissioners, 412; unpopularity of the koiwal nt, 

413; conduct of rdoofiee Mahomed Kwery, ib. ; 
commencement and progress of resistance, and final 
restoration of Iranqiiilliir, 413 et seq. 

Daring, 3fr., Ids various iiroposals, motions, nnd 
opinions respecting the ICast-India Company, 377, 

497, 500. 

Darker, Captain, his serviees at the battle of Wande- 
wash, 74. 

■ - Sir Robert, supports Clive in repressing muti- 

nous movement in Rcngal nrmy, 1U4. 

Darlow, Sir George, ollieeof governor-general devolves 
upon, proiisionally, 311 ; avows Ida determination to 
maintain the general policy of the Slarquis Corn- 
wallis, 315; his diaenssion of the claims of princes to 
the westofthe Jiimna, ih,; proposes to provide for 
certain chiefs hy jaghirc, 346 ; annexes certain dccla- 
ralory articles to treaty with Seindia and with IloIkar, 
316,317; his conduct towards rajahs of Dboomlce 
and Jryporc, ih. ; appointed gavcrnor-gencrnl, 355 ; 
his nppointnicnt vacated hr royal authority, 356; 
panegyric on, by Lord Slelrillc, ib. ; Ids rcnior.al jus- 
tified' by hfr. Pauli, 357; amiointcd to flic govern- 
ment ot Madras, 35S ; his diluciillics on arrival, 36 j ; 
his conduct nttneked at home, but approved by tbc 
Court of Directors, 36f ; his tcinporixing course 
towards Ncpaul, 3go. 

Dariisley, Coriioral George, his dangers nnd escapes in 
the war of Candy, 307. 

Daroach captured bv Colonel Woodington, 285, 

Dnrwcll, Mr., member of council of Bengal, takes part 
with Hastings, 128, 129 ; objects to the offico of resi- 
dent nt Oudo bcRig united with tbc chief military 
command, 128 ; opposes proposal for demanding 
paj-ment of debts du: by tbc vizier to the British 
goremment, ib. ; declines joining Hastings in an 
appeal to the Court of Directors against the other 
members of council, ib. ; censured with Hastings by 
Court of Directors, and removed from oflicc, 133; 
motion for reconsideration carried in general court. 


Cll 

ill, j resolution for Ids removal rescinded hy Court of 
Directors, ib. ; meets Hastings nione in council, 134 ; 
presents himself bcfarc General Clavering nnd Mr. 
Francis, and rcqnc.sts despatches may be delivered to 
1dm, ill. ; unites with Hastings in excluding General 
Clavering from council, 135 ; desirous of returning 
home, 138; his support of Hastings in proposed 
instructions to government of Bombay on the treaty 
with Rugmath Dow, 144. 

Barraekporc, mutiny nt, nnd its causes, 477, 478 ; its 
suppression, 47s. 

Basalat Jung (lirothcr of Nizam Ali) takes offence at 
arrangement made by his brothers, nnd departs to 
the south, 67 ; demands recognition of his authority, 
nnd a loan from Bussy, 72 ; creates Hydcr Ali nabob 
of Sera, 110; Ids claim on Giintoor, 151; entertains 
n Enropcan force, and negotiates for its removal, 
ib. ; concludes treaty with East-India Company, and 
ngrcc.s to dismiss his Enropcan troops, 155; stops 
march of Dritish force, nnd demands restoration of 
Guntoor, 156. 

Das-cin surrenders to General Goddard, 149; peishwn 
flics thither, 2/8; treaty of, 279, 280, 341. (8cc also 
Pcithna.) 

Batavia, preparations for rednetion of, and surrender, 
373, 374 ; base attempts against the town and the 
British force, 374, 375. 

Baughlorc, dreadful occurrence nt, II6. 

Day ter, Mr.W. 11., discharges dnties of governor-general 
on departure of Karl Amherst, 486. 

Bcatson, C.iptain \V’. F., takes possession of Cbcrong, 
572, 

Reaver, Captain, covers landing of British force at 
Mauritius, 369, 370 ; takes possession of Clicribon, 

37s. 

Bednorc, landholders of, threatened ^ Hydcr Ali, 114; 
surrenders to General Matthews, 108 ; English gnrri- 
son march out on conditions dictated by Tippoo 
Sultan, which conditions arc violated, 169. 

Beejapoor, king of, submits to the Emperor Shah .Telian, 
8; government of, makes an active effort to subdue 
Sevajee, 13 ; kingdom of, chief sufferer from Sevajee's 
predatory tvarfare, 14 ; falls to Anrungtebc, ib. 

Begum of Oude, her attempts in favour of the pre- 
tender, 523 ; defeated, nnd removed from Oude, 524, 
625. 

Begnms of Oude, Ibeir wealth coveted by the vizier, 
177 ; means taken to extort its surrender, 1 77 — 178. 

Behiiianroo, village of, incffrrtual attack on, S60 ; the 
Britisli repulsed from, 561 ; causes of the failure, 
561, 562. 

Bciram gives stability to the throne of Akbar, 6; rebels 
against ibe emperor, ib, ; offers submission nnd is 
pardoned, ib. ; assassinated by an Affgban, ib. 

Bcllary, seditious doctrines preached there, 354. 

Bcloocbccs, their indignation nt the treaties made by 
tlie ameers of Sindc with the British. 393 ; attack tbc 
residence of Major Oiitram, ib. ; their hostility to the 
British, and their punishment, 544 ; their hostile 
spirit continued, 547; signally defeated by Sic C. 
Napier, 595, 5g6. 

Benares, wretched state of the country after deprivation 
of Clicyt Sing, 179. 

BcnOcIiI, Paul, bis claims onTanjore, 151, 132; jng. 
glcry]iraetisedwith bis name in relation to the claims 
upon the nabob of Arcot, 181 ; obtains seat in parlia- 
ment, 182 ; departs for Madras, ib. 

Dtntinck, Lord W., governor of Madras, orders new 
turban to be adopted by native troops, with the con- 
sequences, 349 ; advises mild course towards culprits 
nt Vellore, 353 ; differs from commnnder-in-chief as 
to expunging numbers of certain regiments from list 
of the army, nnd determines in opposition to majority 
in eonneil, ib.; bis conduct being disapproved at 
home, be is recalled, ib, ; n candidate for oflice of 
governor-general, 487 ; bis appeal disregarded, ib. ; 
appointed governor- general, ib.; various events of 
his administration, 487, 488; his correspondence 
with the rajah of Coorg, 493 ; proceeds to Bangalore, 
and resolves on war with Coorg, ib. ; ratiGcs treaty 
with rajah of Colapore, 494 ; diplomatic arrange- 
ments and changes during his administration, 491 — 
497; abstains from assuming, management of the 
affairs of Oude, 491 ; called upon to enforce orders 
from libme relating to half-batta, ib. ; his opinion on 
the cIGciency of the civil service, ib. ; establishes n 
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nfttmi of r«j>1onSlTP, vliifli I' '.’'.'l'. a’-i. 

ii»)iri forpornj }iiiiiiOim''nl >n nntivi' otnu. cii't o!**" 
tlir, iiTorticfl of 11111100. Mf. t >1 ‘li' '■n*T 

of povorni'O-ponorol. M71 Imlb, l.i' « jo.'U 
lonl ii(tiiilnI«lra»ioit, Hi. 

Dcmr, povrriimoiil of, roiti'ifil to Niisw All. 07* 
llornr, rnjnli of, «rniU mi otiiiT liilo tliHlsi-V (..r io»». 
»!on of Jlonpnl, )0i)| ritlor» llie fif)t vlih 0 Ur,*' 
ormy, SHI; tfoiomtronrti p.ili1to'"'':l t.i l.lni. Hi. 1 l■•.t 
ilmimfiil oomliirl, 2’*t; ooncUi'ln {'''o'*. 

SW; pivc< fiitllirr c.iine for imi.'.’-i'in, a; -. C!'»f 
Nopporo.) 

llcriio, Ailinlral, nnlcrcil to eiiforro tilosiailo of 7taa- 
rlliiir. SCI. 

JMispcctiH Il»n, tlif mslistaj-ili of f!w»l!-f, oU 
niariinpPt f-!)?: Intrifrionro of tlio yimror-pinitil 
willi, fiOO ; 111* Ir.vip* tlofi-iSo.l liy l!i“ llii'.lili, t-'i. 
Cofi; litu Milmil>iiiim to tlic trtr.i* iliotatrit tiy tl.o 
Rovmior-priirral, CoC. 

niiapiit Sinph, Nopanloto ptnofsl. M* ro'all a.nl ili«- 
praro, 400. 

Ilbnonilro, Irraty fontliulril wUh Hi' rajili of. 4ll. 
llliop.al, fialtoli of. rrpilna lluHirliipaV.i 1, jif.. t.Uap. 

plicniion 111 Uie lltltitli it»Mriit ntli S-rintPa, p;r. 
Illinpnlint Jlniv rrrrivnt liy 111' t»7i M* 

orrc'l ileiiianilfil by Jlr. riphlnalOBf. 419; plar.-.l 
under icstialiit, ili. 

lllmripnrp, Irralyuilli tajali of, SOJ; tl'y* of, e'tn. 
inenerd by I^ird I.aV', a.M; aailnm oimi'en.ftil 
nttempta opalnsl, lb,; eiu<r< of failure, sss; i1t«. 
jnilcd *iiecrr»lon at, 470; rrcernUioTi of fltiMro 
tilnph by tbr lirili'b poirmwenl, lb. ; »i>n of 
Sinph Tceclvra inatatitlire, nod death of Hut Im 
S iinpb, 479; Infant tajab trli'.l t.y H.mrsnn Sal, lb.; 
proceedinpi of Sir l)«ld Oebtrrbiny mid rorrt«paad. 
nice leipcellnp. 47(1— 4BI t IncreateJ dutiitbineee at, 
491 ; dfl'dieralion* of lltilitli pniciniii'nt teap'Ctms, 
4SI— 481; iltierminallon laVrn Hi Interfere, 4‘'t> 
lailiiie of nepiitlatioo at, lb. ; bericyed by !/ird (Innt* 
brrnieie. lb,; lla capture and dcalnictliin, 48}; 
Tolali'a niilbnrUy Tf.cHabllabr d, lb. 
niailirebur, Major ropbani advanrra in, and Ch'yl 
SinEii \rUhdiatva, 173 ; aunender of, and eonditlona. 
ib. 

IVird, I.lciilenant, bravery of, Si9, 

Uirmlnpliam, petition from, relatlnp to India trad', 
preicntcd to Itouae of I.acda liy teint Catlhnrp, 49 <• 
Ulackcr, Colonel, Ida ncemint of the niabt of tbe I'in* 
dorrica, nnd of the pciahwa, 4 IS, 4 13 ; Ida deteripUon 
of foTt of Ae'crpbnrh, 4S3. 
lllacbncy. Captain, folia at Summiindporc, 40". 
nimilictt, Admiral, aalla fur Kgypl with a aquadron of 
Cuinpany’a cruiaera, SSS. 

Jloard of Comniiaaionrra for tbe affAlra of India, rrron' 
atructlon of, 380; cataidialinient of, 4 IS; propo>ed 
additlona to its poner, am ; dilfercncca between Ilirm 
and the Couit of IJircctora as to the affaira of Oude, 
OIS; defeated, 314. 

ISoilcmi, Lieutenant, killa FuraaramThappa in penonal 
encuunler, 400. 

Itolan pass, General England unexpeetedly attached 
\ at, 370. 

'•? Itonibay pranted by the Crown to the Company, IC. 
Iloni, attack on, and deposition of the rajah, 410. 
Itoorharapoor, treaty of, G07, 

Boothauk pass, fatal horrors of the, SC7, 

Boatwul occupied liy the Goorkhaa, 390 ; its restittition 
demanded, 391 ; forcilily retaken liy the Itrittah 
government, ib. ; re.occupieil by the GoncVtina, Hi. 
Borthwick, Lieutenant, iliaperses party of Pindarriea, 
4S6. 

Boscawen, Admiral, anives at Fort St. tlavid, IB ; his 
unsucccsaful attack on I’oiidirberry, Hi. 

Boscawen, Caplain, drfeata insurRcnts at narciUy,4l3. 
— — — , Blajor, dcfcala Na«ir Khan, f.oO. 

Bouibon, Iste of, attacked by the Encliab. SGl, 3C3: 
captured, 3GSj SCy. 

Bourquin, Imuia, is defeated by General Lake, and 
eurrendets, 989. 

Bouvet, M., commands French squadron off Fondi- 
cherry, 68 ; his sudden diaappearance, ih. 

Brwett, Licutcnant-Cotoncl, dislodpes Burmese at 
Bhuteketpass, 460. 

Bradshaw, Colonril, meets Nepaiitcse commissioners at 
Bootwiil, 390 ; instructed to proceed to Sarim fron* 
Iter, tu. ; refevs offer of compromise to governor. 
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I#i.!isq.t.a!l 'rt, a, 

Jll'.a* t-r, ‘.sr J., a‘‘ !• ari'.t. f :*'‘t 'll'. 

n'a' lin.t. I7J, 

llilati.w, ?tr,, *5 r.a-'*..t s* ft.'*, a* t f-.*. 

r!ti*»s rr'Hy aai"!, *>• .r. ivj. r-'a"' !, ti!' ’ • 
rratf.fV.l ni . rd'..-t 1.7 Ib.-.t . I t* f. a. t '-t '•r'. 

|ti| r'.s^f ■'.•'■I a' t »*a.- r'"'vi. r.'.' ' 
rr." apj" e!' I, 178 1 f >• r"tri yr-j. I'-l tn 

c'lt'.';). ».e-t ttif'.r f, J7,r. 

Ho sell, tf's'v f •'!■! 1 s-!';! t* • S.'i*. -b r' t V 

I'.'nt *f |l ty. tr:; nfl*’..a «ra-'ati,- a.t‘- : 
ri-at tf'sls e.'.o.tc'*. t. Hi ; a*r. n ! 'S;*- ' t- "t lyt—at 
sn'reaa'itf. US; d-’ia'r—l f." la S*’-- !.a, 117. 

Ilirt". vt. Lfr.iar'art, li (-t. {*>. 

Hhu.V, fB.iil., pai.'V't f-:-!:** rf, a! JfntnlrH. It*'. 
H6| S'nt IS e. nf'r ar'!!!. Ilf !'f Ati. Il7l r— •'■'“•‘a 
I'tt »• Iiitnn rf Hiitia*) f ff' at a'.'- tf rrai-da 
tJfa;;u,t'i, 417. 

IliooV, Mr. (i”'"it>r of c'S'i'iI e! Jfi trial anarv-tr ! 
by l/'td Fint, |S5. 

Itr-oyl am, Mr., Ilia a;>'"Mn ih' Ilma-rf f'l-tn'stna 
on the Haat.lrdisq.i'atiap, 47 J. 

Be‘.irn, L'rutfiisr.t.f"!".'t, rtnpl'rrd l*i C.ilnbst'r*. 
Std. 

O'nerst, roenp’ta Jstrtd (Mibrstts ant Pi*i. 
dsrrie aiar), 4 tv. 

Brown, rajitain, aorverdm Itst'un, SM. 

itiownaies. Sir C,, ann'tra Cso ty to Ik' Btttlah doril. 
niant in t'eylon. iln, 

Ilrure, Mr., defends Itiat-Indis Cornrsny in Pitiisir'st, 
385. 

Btyden, Hr., the I'te lunlvercf the Affyhsn altuvM"r. 
»7I. 

BucVanjre, bniitr of (bs'.k'vs In the Camitie', refer' 
loan to Jlaj.at CalliS'id, C:. 

Bnrkinsbsm, Mr., altaeha EaaS.Iedia Co"n''i".v in 
I’arlUrornt. So'; rrotea'a asainat Esat-Itilts B.tl, 
309; BUppoTta obo’.iiinn of aVl tnon'ipdy. 3IO; aiip. 
porta innilon (or tiranne Cornpinv t.y e-.'or.a.l, i!.. ; 
drelaims ariinat limit'd right ci aetttrai'nS on I 
church ealsiiliihm'nt, (ti, 

Budg-.Bnde' occinu'.t hv thr llngtisb, ty. 

Bibrhtee Ibnqia tNopiiifrae aillieerj o*!i'5is a B.'itiah 
(oree. and ia d'feated and kl'I'.l, 401. 

BnXkur. i8-enpied by tbe Angto.Indisn f"re*a, 357. 

Bubleo Singti aiiree'da b'a brother as rajah of llbnrt- 
pore, and is confirm'd by the Biitish ysrentmeo.!. 
479, 479; dfiires the insestiiun; of his t~n. trp; his 

I death, lb. t Ciirrespnndenee belwren bis tnnlh-r aad 

I the Ililli.h resident, 480. 

I Bnller, Mr., propoies in Parlisni'nl fxet'iainn cf 
(iovcmor.prn'tal from cosetnnrship of ary par. 
lieulir prrsiileiiey, SPJ; mores amendment relatite 
tnnUcndanrr at e.iilege of llailryliury, ib. 

Bnlwunl Singh (rajah of Benares' 'aff.itds aaaiaianre to 
EnpUsh.'isainit SlrerCo'siin and the Virirr. I7S: bis 
fieatb, and the aiieeeasion of bis ao’i. Chert Sirgb, ib. 

Bniwunt Singh (aon of Bnldro Singh, rajah of Bhiirt- 
pore) aitpjiortrd tiy Sir Harid Ocblcrluny, 479 ; hi* 
authority ratalilishcd, 48s. 

Bum Sail, Gnorkha eaimnaiidcr, endcarours to procure 
peace, 40B ; becomes olarmcdi for bis safely. Hi. ; 
negotiations with iiiin, 4P7. 

Bundher Singh, rajah of lltiurtpore, death of, 47S. 

Bnmttccund, brief notice of the affairs of, 30P ; Briliah 
nnlburity rstatdishid there, ib. ; r’iassieis 0! the 
British in, 311 ; diatraeted state i<f, 373. 

Bundojec, his intrigues nt the eontt of the pcidiwa, 
417 ; he is placed under restraint, 419. 
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)lur>1c«, Srr. (member of goTcrnmrnt of Calcutta), re- 
ccirea |irc«cnt on BUccciaion of Noi<jum>ad>UowIah 
a< Nabob of licnpnl, 100. 

lJurtmync, (irncrat, jiropOBrn BCriCB of rcotultopa In 
House of Commons on affairs of Kast>Inilia Com- 
pany, ICG. 

lIurkar-oo-Dcen. ofllrrr of Tip]in Sultan, death of, 103. 

Uurhe, lllglit llonoiirabtc Kdmund, the framer of a 
scries of reports apainst Hastings, and bis aroired 
accuser, 183 ; announces intentions to proceed 
against Hastings, IftC-lSS; bis motion in liouse of 
Commons relating to Robilla trar negatived, 163; 
formally impeaebrs Hastings of high crimes and mis- 
demeanours, ib. ; his display of eloquence licforc the 
Houre of I.ords in explaining grounds of impeach- 
nirnt, ili. ; opens charge of receiving presents, 164. 

TIurman Kmpire, historical sbeteb of the, 4S7. 

Jliirmese, march into Company’s territories in search 
of robbers, 45”; alleged robbers given over for 
puni'liment to, ib. ; missions of Colonel Symes and 
of Captain Canning, 456 ; demand surrender of 
persons resident in flritisli territories, ib. ; demand 
cession of certain territories, ib. ; their proceedings 
in Assam, ib. ; attack on island of Shapoorce, 450; 
cspel raiah of Manipur, ib. ; invade Cachar. 459.460; 
ntiackcA in Cachar by Major Newton, 460; driven 
from their works on the river Soorma, ib. ; outrage 
committed by, on commander of a pilot sclinoncr oiT 
Sliapoorre, 4'(il ; deeiaration of war against, by liritish 
goiernment; ib. 

Ilurmrse W-tr, prrparat'ons for, 461, 463 ; liritish force 
land at Rangoon, 463; stoekades captured, 463; 
further success at Kemandinc, ib, ; prevalence of 
sickness in llritl<h army, ib. ; expedition against 
Negrais, 461 ; expedition against Cheduba, ib.; 
fiitllier sueersses, 461. 465 ; expedition against 
Marteban, 465 ; expedition to coast of Tennascrim, 
466; oneralions on frontier, and destruction of 
llrilUh loree under Captain Noton, 466, 467 ! Rurme-e 
enter Cachar, 467 ; success of liritish arms against 
Mcngce Sfaha iliindoola, 467, 466 ; Rangoon set on 
fire, 464; continued tuecestes of ilritlsli military and 
naval force, ib.; unsueecsful attack on Donobew, 
469; renewed attack and fall of the place, 469,470; 
events on the frontier, and capture of Rungporc, 

470, 4*1 ; unsuccessful attempt to march regular 
force through Cachar and Manipur, 471 ; proirrcss of 
events in Arracan, and capital taken by the Knglisb, 

471, 472 ; army in Arracan attacked by disease, 473; 
negotiations, 473, 4*3 ; resumption of hostilities, 473 ; 
various movements, 473, 474 ; treaty of peace signed, 
474 ; ratification not being received, liostilities re- 
commenee, ib ; capture of Melloon, ib ; overture for 
accommodation made, ib; enemy again defeated, 
474, 475 ; proceedings in Fegu, 475 ; peace con- 
cluded, and provisions of treaty, 475, 476. 

Sum, Colonel, bis gallant defence of Delhi against Hol- 
kar, 315; bis noble stand at Shamice, 3lG. 

Slimes, Captain Alexander, his luissiOD to KabaoI,G32; 
ids objects unsuccessful, 533. 

— — , iiir A., assassinated at Kabool, 556. 

Sumey, bfajor, negotiates treaty with Siam, 470. 

Suit, Lieutenant-Colonel, rcpmscs pcishwa’s troops at 
Poona, 430. 

Surran, Pindarrie, bis history, 422. 

Sury, Captain, killed, 584. 

Bussy, ar., escorts SfoiulTar Jung to Golcondn, 21 ; 
transfers support of French to Salabut Jung, 22; con- 
tinues to aid Salabut Jung, 23; movements of, 41, 
70 ; letters addressed to him by Sooraj-oo-Dowlnh, 50; 
bis conduct nt Madras, 02 ; marches for Wandcivash, 
73; made prisoner, 76; his return to India, 168; 
attacked by the English near Cuddalorc, ib. ; attacks 
the English without success, ib. 

Suswaraj Drooj captured by the English, 114, 

Buxar, battle of, 96, 07* 


0 . 

Caboul (see Kniioot). , 

CachnTp internal disBcnsions of, 450 * 

Caen, General de (see Dc Cam). 

Calcutta, bow obtained by East-India Company, 17; 
president at tcprchended.for extravagance in purchas- 
ing a chaise and pair of horses, ib. ; attacked and 
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taken liy Snoraj.oo-Dowlah, 44 ; retaken by the Eng. 
lish, 47; supreme court of judicature cstablislicd nt, 
126; previous existence of court for administering 
English law, I3I. ° 

Calicut, failure of Portuguese attempt to gain possession 

Calliand, Captain, ordered to march to Tinnevcily, 57; 
fails in attack on Madura, ib.; his cxtraordin.-iry 
march to vclicvc Trichinopoly, 57, 68; returns to 
Madura, 69; affords nssistanee to king of Tanjorc, Go ; 
bis nticmpts to raise money at Tanjorc, Negapatam, 
and Trichinopoly, 62; arrives at Cliingicpnt, proceeds 
to St. Tlinmd, and takes command of force there, ib. ; 
successfully resists an attack from Lally, 63 ; moves 
in direction of Chingicput, ib. ; attempts to surprise 
Sadrass and fails, ib, ; wounded at Cunjeveram, 64. 

' , Colonel, arrives nt Moorshedabad, and is re- 

commended by Clive to the conGdcncc of Mccr 
Jnfller, 8t ; marches against the emperor, ib, ; gives 
battle, obtains victory, and pursues the enemy', ib. ; 
arrives nt Patna, pursues ana overtakes the Foujdar 
of Purnenh, 85; employed to procure submission of 
Mccr Jafller, 83 ; after elevation of Mecr Cossim ic- 
ceives two lacs of rupees, ib. 

, General, despatched with force to support 
Sriliih mithiirity in the Northern Circars, 111. 

CaUIiorn, Lord, presents petition to Honso of Lords 
from Rirmingliam on the East-India trade, 493. 

Calvert, Captain, br.vrely defends Amboor against Hyder 
All, 113; his replies to the messages of Hrdcr, ib. 

Camac, Colonel, commands force to net against dcindia 
and Holkar, 150; penetrates into Malwa, retreats, 
attacks Scindia’s ramp, and gains complete victory, ib. 

Campbell, Colonel, defends Manmiore against Tippoo 
Sultan, 169; obtains honourable terms, retires to 
TcIIicherry, and dies, 170. 

Campbell, General, surprises party of marauding horse, 
and makes chief and oOIecis prisoners, 299; destroys 
and disperses band of Blahomed Sen Kban, 300. 

Campbell, General Sir Archibald, succeeds Lord Ma- 
cartney at Mailras, IpO ; grants assistance to rgjah of 
Tmvancorc, ib. ; his treaty with Mahomet Ali, 255 ; 
appointed to chief command of force despatched 
against Avn, 462; attacks fortified camp and stock- 
ades at Kemendinc, 463; various operations under, 
461 — 169; bis daring attack on the Burmese army, 
4OS ; advances upon Proine, 469 ; returns to Dono- 
bew, ib. ; captures Donobew, 47D ; takes possession 
of Promc, ib.; concludes an armistice, 472; holds 
conference with first minister of king of Ava, 472, 
473; further operations under, ib. ; negotiates and 
concludes treaty, 474 ; resumed operations under, 474, 
476; met by Mr, Price and Mr. Sanford, announcing 
accession of Surman sovereign to proposed terms, ib. 

Campbell, Colonel John, slain in Mauritius, 475. 

Campbell, Ensign, escapes from the general slaughter 
of Captain Noton’s party, 46/. 

CamuI-oo-Dccn, his petition to the government of Ben- 
gal, 130, 

Candy, death of the king of, and elevation of a usurper, 
305 ; queen and relatione of the deceased king thrown 
into prison, ib. ; disputes of British government in 
Ceylon with court of, ib. ; war commenced, ib. ; 
British force enters capital, ib. ; convention with 
Mootto Sawmy, S06; intrigues of Pclime Talauve, 
ib. ; uegoliation with him, ib. ; attack on the capital, 
when British garrison capitulates, 307 ; Mootto Sawmy 
given up by the English, ib. ; British garrison at- 
tacked on its march and massacred, ib. ; sick in hos- 

J iital murdered, ib. ; retreat of Captain Madge from 
ortM’Dowall, 308; gallant defence of Dumliadenia 
by Ensign Grant, ib. ; continued hostilitias with, ib, ; 
hostilities suspended, ib.; king of, made prisoner and 
deposed, and country annexed to British dominions, 
410; disturbances in, 455. 

Caminnore, English defeated in attempt upon works of, 
114 ; Burrender of, to General Abercromby, igi. 
Canning, Captain, despatched to Ava, 458. 

Canning, Right Honourable Geo,, appointed governor- 
genersj, but declines appointment, 457 ; his death, 
487. 

Csrangoly, falls to Colonel Coote (Carnatic war), 72; 

taken by Captain Davis, 162, 

Caranja, passes into the bands of the English, 143. 
Carnac, Major, takea command of British army at Patna, 
defeats the emperor, and takes Laiv prisoner, 88; 
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conducts emperor to Fafna, 88 y attempt _ of Bam 
Narrain to bribe, ib. ; recalled to Calcutta, ib. ; suc- 
ceeds to command of armr against Meer Cossim, 95 ; 
moTcment of, ib, ; state of bis armp, ib. 

Carnac, Captain J, It., mlriscs appointment of Gunga- 
dhur Shastry to negotiate between the guicowar 
and tlie peislrwa, 4i; ; penetrates designs of Bliug- 
wuntllow Guicowar, ib.; instructed to communicate 
to Futtcb Singb facta reported from Poonab, ib. ; 
apprizes British government of pcishwa’s proceed- 
ings, 427. 

— ; — , Sir James, appointed governor of Bombay, 820; 
bis views respecting tbe treacberous conduct of the 
rajah of Sattarab, ib. ; his fruitless interviews with 
tbe rajah, S27. 

Carnatic invaded by Hyder Ali,.149; brigade in Tra- 
vancore, SiiS. 

Caroor transferred from blabomed Ali to Hyder All, 
118; abandoned at the approach of British army 
under General Medows, 192. 

Carpenter, Lieutenant-Colonel, takes possession of 

' Tinley pass (Nepaul war), 393. 

Carstairs, Captain, appointed to command at Patna, 89 ; 
disobeys orders, go. 

Cartier, Mr. succeeds 3fr. Vcrelst as governor of Bengal, 
123. 

Cartwright, Colonel, his endeavours to allay discontent 
of troops at Barraekpore, 477. 

Caspian Sea, command of, acquired by Bussia, S30. 

Cassamajor, Mr., British resident in Mysore, his pro* 
ceedings in relation to Coorg, 492. 

Castlereagb, Lord, expounds plan of ministers for 
government of India (1813), and moves resolutions 
therein, 382 ; moves for appointment of select com- 
mittee, 384 ; submits amended series of resolutions, 
383 ; his further proposals to Parliament, 337. 

Caulfield, Captain, takes charge of Jeswunt Bao Bhow, 
443 ; consequent proceedings of, ib. 

Cawnpore, Anglo-Indian troops stationed at, Sgg. 

Censorship in India, 522. 

Ceylou, Dutch settlements of, fall into hands of the 
English, 304; placed under administration of the 
Crown, ib. ; British authority established in, 410. 

Cepfon East-Indiaman, captured by the enemy, 3S8. 

Ceylon frigate, taken by the enemy, and retaken by the 
English, 308. 

Chads, Captain, moves with naval foree in md of Sir 
Archibald Campbell in the Burmese war, 4C7. 

Chalmers, Lieutenant, bis gallant defence of Coim- 
batore, 200 — 202 ; made prisoner in violation of terms 
of capitulation, 202 ; released on mission to governor- 
general, 211. 

■ , Colonel, engaged in attack on Gawilghur, 

296 ; at Qiulon, takes measures of precaution against 
attack, 359 ; defeats Dewan’s troops, 360. 

Chambers, Colonel B. E., his contests with the Ghiljies, 
552. 

Champion, Major, his services on the march to Buxar, 


— , Colonel, his victory over the Bohillas, 125 ; 

appointed to discharge duties of resident at Oude, 
123 ; his instructions, ib. 

Chanda (Nagpore), siege and capture of, by the English, 
* 446, 447. 

. Chandemagore, Clive instructed to attack, and dis- 
cussion on, 48—51 ; attacked and falls, 49.' 

Chandore occupied by Colonel Wallace, 319. 

Charekar, capture and destruction of, 586. 

Chenzig, or Zingis, bis career, 4, 

Cbciibon(Java) taken possession of by Captain Beaver, 
3/5, 376. 

Chcrong, captured by the British, 572. 

Cherry, Mr., murdered by Vizier Ali at Benares, 262. 

Cheetoo, Findarrie, account of, 424 ; series of opera- 
tions against, by Sir J, Malcolm, 438; meets with 
friendly reception at Jadud from Jeswunt Bao Bhow, 
413; his death, 455. 

ChMv, Mr., treacherously made prisoner by the Burmese, 


continued in zemindaiy of Benares, 172 
his disputes with the British government, ib. ; he i 
plwed under arrest, ib.; his troops attack Britis 
party, and cut them to pieces, 173; flies, and is di 
“'®*f™'°dary, ib.; remarks on his case, 17' 
Chilambarum mken by the English (Carnatic war), 76 
unsuccessfullT attacked by Su: E. Coote, 161. 


Chinn trade, American privileges and adv.-mtages, 497 ; 
first subject of inquiry in Parliament, 500 ; discussion 
on its management by the East-India Company, SOI ; 
report of Commons’ committee upon, ib. ; various 
di-eusstons and resolutions on the trade of, 504—506, 
SIO, 511. 

Chinglcput, occurrences at, 37, Gl, 75, 162. 

Cbiona Buswn, bis flight with bis wifc,'Den:ah Amajcc, 
from'Coorg into hlysorc, 492, 

Chisholm, Lieutenant, killed at Corygaum, 442. _ 
Chitoor Sal (of Bundlccund), his connection with tbe 
pcishwa, 3e0. 

Chittagong conquered by Aurungzebe, 14 ; surrender 
of, demanded by the Burmese, 458. 

Cbittapet taken by the French, 59. 

Chonda, battle of, 605. 

Chota Nagpore, disturbances in, 491. 

Choutagurb, fort of (Nagpore), taken possession of by 
Appa Sahib, 452. 

Cbumbull, fort of, surrendered to the English, 393; 
passage of the, Cn4. 

Chunarghur surrendered to English, 101. 

Chunda Sahib, account of, 18; his perfidious conduct 
at Tricbinopoly, ib. ; made prisoner by the Slabrattas, 
ib. ; his wife and son take refuge at Pondicliern', 19 ; 
obtains his freedom, ib. ; appointed Nabob of Areot 
by Mozufliir Jung, ib. ; gains rictory over reigning 
nabob, and takes possession of Areot, ib. ; proceeds to 
Tanjorc, and demands tribute, ib. ; retires towards 
Pondicherry, ib. ; resolves to accompany the French, 
20; bis authority at Areot subordinate to that of 
Dupleix, 21 ; detaches force to act against Clire, 21 ; 
notice of his claims by Clive, ib. ; engaged in besieg- 
ing ’Tricbinopoly, 26 ; deserted by native chiefs, 30 ; 
negotiates with Monackgec, ib. ; proceeds to camp of 
Monaekgce, is imprisoned and murdered, ib. 
Chnttanuttce obtained by Eaat-Iudia Company, fay a 
large present to Azim, grandson of Aurungzebe, 17. 
drears. Northern, proceedings respecting. 111. 
Clapham, Captain, disperses column of Naira at 
Quilon (Travaucore),'S59. 

Clark, Captain, joins Clive with a detachment from 
Devi'Cottnh, 23. 

Clark, Lieutenant, cut olT, nnd slain by the Beloocbecs, 
547. 

Clarke, Sir Alured, retained at Calcutta, to exercise the 
chief functions of gorerumeut, 236; addresses letter 
to vizier on necessity of military reform, 263. 

Clarke, Major, disperses party of Pindarries, 443 ; com- 
mands reserve at siege of Chanda, 447. 
darke. Ensign, his gallant repulse of tbe enemy at 
Mikow, 475. 

Clavering, General, appointed member of conncil of 
Bengal, 127 1 calls for correspondence between Hast- 
ings and Company’s servants at Oude, 128; supports 
Colonel Monson’s snggestion to recall Middleton from 
Oude, ib. ; proposes to transfer duties of British resi- 
dent to commander of brigade there, ib. ; bis opinion 
of tbe obligations of the British government towards 
vmer, 129 ; supposed accession to office of goremor- 
genera), 132, 133 ; assumes the office and proceeds to 
exercise its functions, 134 ; demands keys of fort and 
treasury from Hastings, ib. ; takes oath as govemor- 
general,andframes aproclamation announcing cbongc 
I of government, ib. ; refuses papers to Barwell, 135 ; 
declared by Hastings and Harwell to have vacated his 
seat in council, ih. ; his death, 137 ; bis recommend- 
ation of Colonel Upton to represent British govern- 
ment at Poonab, 144 ; his opinion on the dissolution 
of the British connection with Bugonath Bow, 145. 
dayton, Lieutenant-Colonel, leads storming party at 
Barabuttec, 292, 

Clihbom, Major, defeat and destruction of his convoy 
in attempting to relieve Eabun, 547. 
dive, Boliert (afterwards Lord Clive), sent to India 
as writer, 22; his conduct at Madras, ib.; made 
prisoner at the time when Madras was t^en by 
La Bourdonnais, 22, 23 ; escapes to Fort St. David, 
22; obtains ensign’s commission, ib. ; present at 
attack on Pondicherry, ib. ; instance of his impe- 
tuous temper, 22, 23 ; aspersion cast upon him, 22 ; 
vindicated by court of inquiry, 23 ; holds lieutenant’s 
commission in second expedition against Tanjore, ib. ; 
his extraordinary escapes, ib. ; returns to the mer- 
cantile service, and nppoiTited commissioner for sup- 
plying troops with provisions, ib, ; agcompanics Mr. 
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Eulipatam, 65 ; his condaet at the siege and fall of 
niasulipatam, 67. .... 

Conjeveram attacked Clivc and abandoned by tbo 
French, 20 i rc-occupicd by the French, 27 j surren- 
dered to Clive, ib. ; burnt by the French, SB ; French 
fallowed thither by the Knglisb on retreat of former 
from siege of Madras, 64 ; taken by Major Brercton, 
ib.; plundered by Hyder Ali, I67. 

Conncllan, Lieutenant, wounded at Corygaum, 442. 

Conoliy, Captain E., death of, 64g, 

Conry, Colonel, his failure in reducing a Burmese post 
on the Sitang, 476. 

Conway, Captain, murdered by Vizier Ali, 262. 

Conway, Colonel,^ his statements respecting the occur- 
rences at Talneir, 443, 444. 

Conway, Captain, his defence of Major Outram’s resi- 
dence, 593, 694. 

Cooke, Captain, at Trinomaly secures hill for the Eng- 
lish, 113. 

Cooper, Colonel, vatious services performed by, in 
Mepaul war, 398. 

Coorg, disputes with Tippoo Sultan respecting, 214, 
215. 

Coorg, rajah of, his remarkable conduct, 214 ; atrocious 
conduct of his son and successor, 492 ; correspon- 
dence with, by the British government, 492, 493 ; 
war commenced with, 493 ; his government termi- 
nated, and his territories annexed to British do- 
minions, 494 ; death of his dewan, ib. 

Coote, Captain (afterwards Sir Eyre Cootc), his dispute 
with Clive as to command in Calcutta, 47 ; captures 
Hooghly^ ib. 

•— Major, votes for battle in council of war called 
by Clive, 53. 

Colonel, having been nominated to command in 

the Carnatic, arrives with forces from England, 
71 : marches to Arcot, ib. ; makes forced march to 
join Miyor Brereton at Wandewash, ib. ; takes Wan- 
dewosh, ib. ; and captures Carangoly, 73 ; hardships 
and privations of his army compel his withdrawal into 
cantonments, ib. : again takes the field, ib, ; marches 
to Conjeveram, ib.; gives battle to the French at 
Wandewash, and is'vietorious, 75 ; takes possession of 
Arcot, ib. ; captures Villenore, 76 ; proposes to pro- 
ceed to Bengal, 77 ; his differences with Colonel 
Monson, ib. ; consents to resume command in Car- 
natic, ib.; permits inhabitants expeilcd from Pon- 
dicherry to pass English posts, ib. ; takes possession 
of Pondicherry, 78; admits claim of governor of 
Madras to possession of Pondicherry under pro- 
test, ib. 

General Sir Eyre, appointed to succeed General 
Clavering in command of army and scat in councii, 
138; departs from Calcutta to take command of 
army against Hyder Ali, 160 ; arrives at Madras and 
takes seat in council there, 161 ; calls a council of 
war, 162 ; relieves Chingieput, and detaches force 
against Carangoly, ib. ; arrives at Wandewash, 163 ; 
relieves Pennacoil, ib. ; proceeds to restore order in 
Pondicherry, ih. ; protects Cuddalorc, ib. ; fails in 
attacks on Chilambrum, 164; defeats the army of 
Hyder Ali, ib. ; avoids Hyder Ali, and arrives at 
Pulicat, ib. ; captures Tripossore, ib. ; proposes ex- 
change of prisoners, which Hyder Ali refuses, 1 65; 
twice defeats Hyder Ali, ib. ; returns to cantonments, 
lb. ; returns to Madras, ib. ; is seized with apoplexy, 
but recovers, and arrives at Vellore, ib. ; follows 
Hyder Ali and the French, and defeats them, ib. ; 
Ills grand guard drawn into ambuscade and destroyed, 
ib. ; his disputes with Lord Macartney, 167 ; departs 
for Bengal, ib. ; returns to Madras, and dies, 168. 
Cope, Captain, despatched with force to assist Mahomet 
All against the French, 20. 

Copopl surrenders to General Medows, 194. 

Cornish, Admiral, commands naval force in expedition 
against Manilla, 106. 

Coniwallis, Lord, appointed governor-general of Ben- 
gal, 187 ; modifies arrangements with the vizier, 188 ; 
^gotiates with the nizam, 188, 189; his opinion on 
.nsutral policy prescribed to the government of 
indiOj 189 ; his censure on the Madras government 
lot misplaced economy, 190 ; commences war against 
iippoo Sultan, 191_; concludes treaty with the nizam 
ana tbe pcithwa, ib. ; assumes command of army 
Tippoo, 193; attacks and takes Bangalore, 
1J4; marcues from BangaloiC; encounters army of 


Tippoo, effects junction of Nizam Alt’s horse, and 
returns, 195 ; resolves to march on Scringanatam, ib. ; 
motives for this step, nnd its dlflleultics, ib. ; defeats 
nppeoat Arikero, 197,193; advances to Caniambaddy, 
but immediately determines to return to Bangalore, 
108 ; is joined by two Mahratta armies, ib. ; compels 
surrender of Hooliordroog, 199; arrives at Bangalore, 
ib. ; takes possession of Uossore, ill. ; captures Nun- 
dcilroog, Savandroog, and Oolradroog, 200—202; 
arrives in sight of Scringapatam, 205 ; his operations 
against Tippoo, 206—212 ; consents to negotiate, 
211; receives vakeels from Tippoo, ib. ; preliminaries 
of peace agreed to, 212, 213; receives the sons of 
Tippoo, 213; prepares to resume the siege, 216; 
receives Tippoo’s ratification of the treaty, 210; 
remarks on his policy, 2l6, 217; relinquishes his 
share of the booty for benefit of army, ib, ; returns to 
Bengal, ib. ; proceeds to take command of expedition 
against Pondicherry, which surrenders before bis 
arrival, 217 ; changes efiected by, in the internal 
administration of the territories subject to the presi- 
dency of Bengal, 217—223 ; quits India, 223. 

-, Alarquis, arrives at Calcutta as successor to 


the Afarquis Wellesley, 341 ; his views on the state of 
India, and the means of adjusting its affairs, 342, 
343 ; his death, 343 ; his character, 344. 

Cossimbazar, faeton* of, surrenders to Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
lah, 43 ; elfects of the news of its fall at Madras, ib. 

Cossinaut Baboo, his disputes with government and 
others, 139, 140 ; suddenly and inexplicably discon- 
tinues his actions against governor-general nnd other 
parties, 141. 

Cotton, General Willoughby, commands column in at- 
tack on Burmese army, near Bangoon, 463; com- 
mands column in advance upon Promc, 469 ; fails in 
attack upon Donobew, ib. ; assaults nnd carries 
aeries of stockades, 473 ; commander of infantry in 
the Affghanistan campaign, 634 ; assumes temporary 
command in Affghanistan, 637; receives the grand 
cross of the Bath, 646. 

Court, Captain, commands land force in attack on 
Amboyna, 372 ; dislodges the enemy from principal 
fort on the island, ib. 

Court of Directors of East-India Company order re- 
storation of AInbomed Ileza Khan to oBlcc, 132; 
condemn tbe policy of Rohilla war, and censure the 
conduct of Hastings and Barwcll on various points, 
133; receive and consider proposal from Colonel 
Maclean to submit Hastings’ resignation, inquire 
into the agent’s authority, and accept resignation, 
133, 134 ; nominate Air. Wheeler to vacant place in 
council of Bengal, 134; censure the conduct of 
Bastings with reference to tbe Nabob Alobarik-ul- 
Dowlah and Alahomed Reza Eban, 138; order re- 
storation of Air. Bristow to the situation of resident 
in Oude, and of Air. Fowke to Benares, ib. ; con- 
demn tbe conduct of the government of Bombay in 
despatching expedition against Broach, 142 ; approve 
treaty with Surat, and with Rugonath Rao, and 
desire possession to be kept of all places ceded, 145 ; 
condemn conquest of Taiyore and deposition of the 
rajah, and remove Alr.Wynch from the government of 
Alodras, 151 ; proceedings of, relative to case of Lord 
Figot, 153; appoint temporary government to act 
..during inquiry into disputes at Madras, 153 ; opposed 
to tbo Board of Commissioners os to the debts of the 
nabob of Arcot, IBl ; instruct Lord Cornwallis to in- 
quire into the rights and interests of zemindars and 
other landholders, with a view to the permanent 
settlement of tbe land revenue, 218 ; extract of a 
despatch from, on the injurious consequences arising 
from misconception of Indian names, 219 ; resolve to 
uphold lawful prince in Tanjore, 250; caution ex- 
orcised by, in interfering with distribution of office in 
India, 275 ; their difference irith the Alarquis Wel- 
lesley, 273 — 278 ; request the Alarquis Wellesley to 
continue in office another year, 277; recall Lord 
William Bcntinck from government of Madras, 353 ; 
refuse to revoke appointment of Sir O. Barlow to 
discharge duties or governor-general, 355 ; refuse to 
appoint the earl of Lauderdale govemor-gencml, 355, 
358 ; appoint Lord Alinto, 358 ; condemn the conduct 
of their committee in China in encouraging the 
Bengal, government to despatch a military force to 
take possession of Alacao, 362 ; decline to appoint 
the commandcr-in-chief at Madras, General AI'Dow- 
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all, to a seat in eooncil, ib. ; eommunleatlona )>y, to 
goTernnient of Bengal on )i8lf>batta quentlnn, 403 1 
adopt opinion of committee of torrc^ponilencc, iiottllft 
to a proposed arrangement depriving the Company of 
the China trade, S03; suhmit correspondence with 
Board to a general court, SOt ; press taro points upon 
ministers, — an increase of the guarantee funcl, and 
the establishment of some means nf piiblteity In cases 
of difference between Court and Board, £03 ; resolve to 
recommend eompUance srith the plan of ministers, 
ib. : recommend to the proprietors to place their 
trade in abevanee, and accept the government of 
India nnder the conditions and arrangements of (he 
hlinisterial Bill, SIl ; their ezclasive trade with China 
abolished, 512; diffetenees between them and the 
Board of Control, 513; their firmness respecting the 
affairs of Oade, SIS; their contests with the taw- 
cenrta snd Farlinseat, SIS, SIG ; rule for mandamus 
aralnst discharged, ib.; Ixjrd Ellenborongh’s opinion 
r^-e«i=? the ccntesl, SIS ; Sir. Herries’s' able vinii- 
dticn cf, 516 ; Hr. Piu's definition of their powers, 
s:::- ; recnil Utrf EUenhertnnh frem India, <X,3, 

Ccert of Froyriettrs cf the Eist-lciU Conepany, peti- 
ti:n nmlnst the tinnlsterhil ntearite of 15J3, £10, 
SSt; tt;tirclsr=sv;cn.s. S!l. 

Cenit c: Sni iei Drcann-r Adr-rfnt, 215. 

Ccert cf Stf'Itr htitnttmt Adn*rlwt. 222. 

Cenrts cf dnttnlisitnin. 222. 

t:. ; TtrtT cf ^sdT'r trtege ittinlri by a=> 
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Ilia fleet re.nnpeara eonsWetahly relnforeeil, flitj 
nnKagits llie itnglisli fli'si, mid prornede Ir, IViii. 
(llclimry, lb, ( deeliires ids liilmillfin nf reiuriiiiig (<» 
(he Isisnda, flpj proceeds In una. Hi, 1 r/dllfiis In 
Pondicherry to confer v/l(h MIf, lint lliitlly ilnMiin 
for the Islands, th, 

Bade ffhnsjee Walla, Influence ftf, nt Omlkf, f,00l 
his erniilsfon rfetermliied on hyihei/oyci'Hor.'iooicral, 
C«1 f his nrrettond mimnAntln the /Irlllsh, mi, I'm, 
Badur, town of, S!!?, £.'n?, 

Balmiiple, Colonel •fames, falls In v/llh and iillm-pn 
llhoondla, who escapes, Std, 

Ilalrymple, Ifajor fof (lie (flng's aoili;, r/,,r,mands 
reserve at siege of Aeseergitrlt, <£3, 

Dolton, Captain, takes posies#)/, n of flcrlnghaw villU 
tiie artillery rsod wlllfary force, j In (tiiimniiil nf 
garrison at Trlchlnopoly, 33 > hears of attempts of 
Nanjera) to eoriiipt tlie ft'/Ops, ji»d adopts pre. 
cautions, lb,« dismisses dltaflef.t/d (roopa, plot 
formed for Ids asiassinailon, (lot pardons fr/o |,/r' 
sons cz/nvlcted of being engaged in jt, jit, j ordera 
execution cf tv/o pertons engaged In tort,i|,ij„gan 
c.fliecr of the garrison. Hot Informed hy filcmcnt, 
Voitrin of the design of ffiin)eraj to seenrn him, and 
obtain potsession of 'i’richlnopoly, lb, i air riilflaha 
employed towateli Ids appanrnnee and desnalch Idni, 
St ; the attempt uneipeetedly friislraled, ifi, 1 iiifiiiiha 
eampt.f Jiunjeraj,;!/. repdres iVysnreatis to depart 
frva the city, and detains their eoinmaiider, )li, | 
dl'corers de.vSenej of aVite of provisions, ib, i dis. 
paviet rr-isseager (o ffaO/r fAV/rence, gg, UyirM 

t.j t‘.« oSI'.er, 8>{ hit ai.ts/,:« 00 tl.e bh'/^'/'-d-o/ 
f'.r'e, ib,; j/errr.i'ji iftbo'cet /tb’s d's..'?s/<*/; rrooot 
to deport v..l,vv.>, r.voiei'a’.’.vt, 4!1, 40, 
r«:*— t*s 
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id nttnckcil, nnd currcndcn on terms, no7 1 Is pursued 
on rctirini; from the jdnee, overtnhen, nnd the 
surrender of Mooto tiawin)' demnnded, ill. ; refuses, 
ill. ; on rcUerntion of deninnd delivers up the prince, 
ill. i forced iiy enemy to return to Cnnily with his 
]inrty, tlie greater part of wiioin are murdered, ill, ; 
remarks on his conuiict, no7, 3(iR. 

Davis, Captain, nttaciis nnd takes Cnrnn|;oly, iGl. 

Davis, Sir., judge and magistrate at Uennres, resists 
Visicr Aii, kGS I his intrepidity, ill. 

Davis, Lieutenant, commanding engineers at siege of 
hlalligaum, slain, 448. 

Davoshah, Farsce mcrehnnt of Tellicherry, proceeds to 
Coorg on mission from the Uritisii government, 403 ; 
Ids return, ill. 

Deacon, Idcutenant-Coloncl, his successes In reducing 
forts in pcishwa’s territories, 443, 

Do lioigne, founder of a French corps in service of 
Scindin, 38fi ; increase of the force under his com- 
mand, 386 ; his retirement, ib. 

Do Caen, (icncral (French governor of Alauritius), driven 
hack in attempt to rccounoitrc, 370; oflers to capitu- 
late, ib. 

Deccan, earliest irruption of Mahometan armies Into 
the, 4 ; proceedings of Shah Jciian there, 7, 8, 0 : 
invaded by Aurungzebe, 14 ; complicated politics 
of. III. 

Deep, battle of, Iirilliant victory gained by the English, 
3|G ; siege of, 318 ; its succcsslul termination, 3ig, 

Du In Combe, gabant conduct of an ofllccr of this name 
in defence ot Coimhatore, SOI . 

Dc la Duusepe, Lieutenant, gallant conduct of, atWan- 
dewBsh, Gy, 

Dc In Touche, M., advances with a strong force of 
sepoys nnd Knropcans upon the camp of Nazir Jung, 
31 i defeats the advanced posts, and attacks the mam 
body with succcas, ib, 

Dcinmcrc, Captain, bravery of, E84, 

Delhi made the sent of a Mohometan government, 3 ; 
depopulated by Mohammed Togliluk in favour of his 
now capital, Dowlatabad, ib. t inhabitants obtain per- 
mission to return, 4 1 famine rages in the city, ib, t 
entered by Timour, ib. i set on fire nnd jiiiloged, and 
inhabitants massacred, G ; governinentof, obtained by 
Khizir, lb, ) Haber establisbes himself on Us throne, 
ill. ) entered, plundered, and burned by Nadir tihnif, 
IG; evacuated by the French, 388; Ueneral Lake 
visits the emperor there, 389 i Colonel Oclitcrlony left 
there, 398 : llolkar ariivcs before the city, 316 ; pre- 
parations for defending, ib. | desertion of cavalry and 

' mutiny of nintchlock-iiicn, ib.; siege of, 3IG I gallant 
dcieiicc by Colonel Hum, ih. | enemy retire, lb. 

Dcnaicancota, lolls by treachery to Ilyder All, 1 17. 

Dcnnic, Major, leads assault on stockade in Jiurmesc 
war, 4G3. 

— Colonel, engaged in the assault nnd capture of 
Ghuznec, 643 ; defeats the forces of Dost Maiiomcd, 
649 ; Ids difliciiltics at the Khoord Knbool pass, 664 ; 
killed at Jclalabad, 676. 

Dennis, General, commander of brigade in the AITghnn- 
istan campaign, 636 ; engaged ot the battle of Chonda, 
G06 ; his bravery, ib, 

Dcs Utusics, General (commander in the Island of Ilour- 
lion), marches against Knglish, retreats, and shoots 
himself, aG6. 

D'lCstaignc, Count, despatched by Lally to disaunilo 
D'Achd from returning to Isic of France, Gl ; made 
prisoner at the siege of Madras, ib. 

Devi Cottaii, fort and territory of, olfcrcd ns a reward 
for placing Mahratta prince on the throne of Ton- 
jorc, 18; coveted by the llritish on account of pre- 
sumed commercial advantages, ib, ; captured, and 
Fnglish confirmed in possession by the reigning prince, 
lb. ; falls to the French, Go. 

Dewah Amajec (sister of rgjah of Coorg), her flight into 
Mysore, 492. 

Dhooiidia, account of, 247 ; disturbances created by, ib. ; 
force despatched against liim 248 ; is attacked, and 
rscn|icsfruin the territories of Mysore, lb. ; in plundered 
bytbc hlahrattss, ill. ; mires further disturbances, and 
seizes several forts in territories of the pcishwn, 262, 
2.V1 ; division of his army attacked and routed, ib, t 
he retires, pursued by Colonel Wellesley, ib, ; is 
attacked and defeated at Conaligull, where he falls, 
’ll " ^ hoiiias Munio’s remarks on bis career and 


Diiurnn, Hindoo ceremony of, 108. 

Diaz, linrtlioinmcw, reaches the soutliemmost point of 
Afrien, nnd for the first time doubles the C.ape of Good 
Hope, 7> 

Diek, Colonel, assumes Die command of one of tlic 
divisions of tlic army against Ncpaiii, 402, 

Dindigiil attacked by Colonel iitiiarl during Lord Corn- 
Wallis's war with Tippoii, 192 ; surrender of, ib, 

Dirom, Major, his remarks on strength of the fort of 
Ootrndroog, nnd on tlie vioicnre of Tippoo, 203. 

Djocjncnrta, sultan of, ids linstilc disposition to the 
liritirh government, 378 ; liisrcccptioii of Mr. Kafllcs, 
lieutenant-governor of Java, ib.; concludes terms 
with the llritish government, ib. ; forms confederacy 
of native princes to -cxjicl nil Kiiropcnn settlers, and 
put down nil Kiiropcan power, ib. ; failure of attempt 
to negotiate with, ib. ; description of his palace and 
its dcfcticcs, ib, ; his palace attacked by Colonel Gilles- 
pie, who is summoned by the sultan to surrender, 379 ; 
attack resumed, palace taken, nnd sultan deposed, ib, 

Don, Lieutenant-Colonel, attacks nnd captures Tank 
llampoora, 310 ; joins Colonel Monson, 31 1 ; rc-occu- 
pies Kluttra, 313. 

Doiiolicw unsuccessfully altaekcd by General Cotton, 
4Gg; Sir A. Campbell arrives there, ib. ; flight of gar- 
rison, and capture of the place, 470, - 

I Doorjun Haul cniitcsts succession to the musnud of 
lihurtnore, 4/8 ; Ids claim unfounded, ill. ; avnils 
himself of the death of Uuldco Hingh to advance his 
own views, 479 ! remarks of Sir David Oclitcrlony on 
ids pretensions nnd conduct, 480 ; his correspondence 
with Sir D. Oclitcrlony, 480, 481 ; quarrels with bis 
brother, Madhoo Singh, 481 ; repels attack on Dhurt- 
pore by Madhoo Singh, ib. ; opinions of Lord Aiiihcrst 
and Sir C. Metcalfe respecting him, 482, 483; decla- 
ration of llritish government regarding idiii, 481; 
revives his claim to the throne of llhurtpore, Ib. ; ex- 
planation of the causes wldcli procured him aupjiort, 
lb.; his pretensions publicly denounced by Sir C. 
Metcalfe, to whom lie sends various letters nnd depu- 
tations, 481, 486; returns cvaslrc answer to l4>rd 
Combermcre’s proposal to allow departure of women 
and children, 486 ; attempts to escape, ib. ; is inter- 
cepted nnd secured by General Sleigh, ib. 

Dost Mahomed Khan, the usurping sovereign of Ka- 
bool, 632 ; his intrigues with Itussia, 633 ; Anglo- 
Indian forces sent against him, 636 ; rejects tiic terms 
olTcrcd by the llritisli, 643 ; his flight from Knbool, ib. ; 
establishes an alliance with the llsbcgs, 649 ; his in- 
surrectionary attempts against Shoojnh Shah, ib. ; 
his forces defeated, ib, ; his surrender to the British, 
660. 

Dougins, Captain, killed, 661. 

Doveton, Captain, accompanies tlie hostogo sons of 
Tippoo on restoration to their father, 217 ; his recep- 
tion by the sultan, ib. 

General, in command of brigade of army of 

the Deccan, 431 ; arrives with his division at Nagporc, 
43G ; moves to take possession of rajah of Nagporc’s 
artillery, 43G, 437 ; gallantly carries batteries, routs 
and pursues enemy, nnd captures the whole of his ar- 
tillery and camp-cquipngc, 437 ; attacks body of troops 
in the city of Nagporc, ib. ; pursues linjee lino, 4 tu ; 
arrives at Asscergurh, nnd takes command of force 
there, 463; his operations against that place ter- 
minating in its fall, 463, 464. 

Dowdswcll, Mqjor-Gcncral, joins General Lake at 
Muttra, 320. 

Dowlut How Scindin. (See Scindin.) 

Drake, Mr., governor of Calcutta, abandons his post and 
flics, 43 1 receives two lacs and 80,000 rupees from 
Mccr Jnfiicr, 66. 

Draper, Colonel, makes a sally from Madras, Gl ; his 
gallant conduct, danger, and retreat, ib.; incapacitated 
tor command by ill-health, is succeeded by Colonel 
Brcrcton, C4, 

■ ■■ General, commands land forces in expedition 
ogninst Manilla, liiG; takes Manilla by storm, ib. ; 
reference to his controversies with the author of the 
letters of Junius, ib. 

Drummond, Colonel Kdw., lands in Isle of Bourbon, 
and alter severe nnd hazardous march joins Colonel 
Fraser, 367. 

Dubois, commissioner at Fondiclicrry,Iiis extraordinary 
death after the surrender of the place to the £og- 
Bsh, 79. 
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Purtloy. ^fr., clmirmnn of East-IndIn Company, wrUca 
to Citrc on the poattion of the Company and tho 
mhii'try, UP. 

})ntT, Captain Grant, hia remnrita on the conduct of the 
tiumlay gorernment in regard to llugonath Rao, 
147* 

DiitT, Colonel, Ilia tent mistaken for tent of Lord Com- 
waliis by parly of the enemy, who arc put to flight, 

Duiuhndcnia, English post In Ceylon, 308 ; gallant de- 
fence of by Ensign Grant, ib. 

Duncan, Jlnjor-Gcncral, commander of infantiy in the 
Atrgbauistaii campaign, 53). 

Dnntias, the Right lion. Henry, at the head of Roardof 
Commissionen for tlic nlTairs of India, declares in- 
quiry liy Court of Directors into the debts of the 
Nabob of Arcot unnecessary, and directs a portion of 
the rerenue of the Carnatie to be set aside foe their 
liquidation, 181, 182 ; his remarks on the demands of 
the Iiondon ship-huilden', syt ; chief mover in the 
proceedings which secured to the ministry the entire 
patronage of Ceylon, :ini, (See Melville, Cord.) 

Dunlop, Colonel, wounded nt rirge of Scringapatam, 
239. 

Dui'Ieix, M., governor of PondichertT, intrigues of, 17; 
claims supreme authority over French possessions in 
India, ib. ; his ambition, vanity, and duplicity, ib.; 
perfidiously violates the treaty concluded by La Bour- 
oonnals with the English, ib. ; fails in attempts 
against Fort St. David, 18; dclaehcs force from 
1’un‘licherry to assist Chunda Sahib and iiloznITar 
Jung, 19; intrigues with oflieers of Narir Jung’s 
army, and at the s.vme time negotiates with their 
tna-ter, 21 ; annoyed by demands of Fntan ehiels. 
ib. ; negotiates and procures abatement of their 
demands, ib, ; bis splendid appc.arance nt the 
enthronement of Moniflar Jung, ib. ; appointed 
goveroor of oil the provinces south of Kistna, ib; 
elevated to the rank of Heft Iluzaree, and permitted 
to bf.ir an cn«iitn assigned only to persons of the 
highest note in the empire, ih. ; various other favours 
conferred on liiin, iti. ; assumes powers and grants 
cnnfvrrcd on liim without waiting for confirmation 
liy tlie emperor, ih. ; holds his durbar at Fundiclicrry 
in the (tyle ol an eastern potent.atc, ib. ; neitber 
native nor European tiifTcrcd to approach him without 
n present, ib. ; receives a targe amount of money and 
jeweis from MrzuITur Jung, ib. ; obtains smaller 
aiims for bis nlliccrs and troops, and for the public 
rcrvice, ib. ; plans for the erection of a new town, to 
be called Dupleix Fatcabad, all vestige of which is 
destroyed by Clive, 28; disi.atisfied with afliiirs at 
Trichinopoly, sends reiiiforccmciits under M. d’Au- 
tcuil, who is autliorizcd to supersede M, Law in 
chief command, 28; dispatches a body of French 
troops against British force under Major Kinnicr, 31 ; 
seizes a Iiody of Company's troops passing Fon- 
dielicrry, 35; justifies the act liy reference to pro- 
ceedings of the English nt b'cringhoni, ib. ; is 
deceived by n roavciuciit of Major Lawrence, and 
gives instructions fatal to to the safety of tlic French 
lorec under M, Kerjean, ib. ; bis intrigues with the 
hlysorcans and Malirattas, ib. ; engages to put the 
Mysorean chief in possession of Trichinopoly, ib. ; 
proposal made to transfer his assistance from Balabac 
Jung to his elder brother, Gbazi-oo-Dccn, 38 ; 
TcccivCB from Salaliat Jung a forged confirmation in 
the otiicc of nabob, ib. ; being in want of money he 
endeavours to supply it by creating a new nabob of 
Aicot, ib.; selects Murteza Kban for the ofllcc, and 
obtains from him a considerable sum, ib. ; thrown 
upon his own resources, his private fortune largely 
dispensed to further his views, ib.; brings a force 
into the flcid, and is aided by the Mabrattas, ib. ; 
despatches reinforcements to Trichinopoly to coun- 
teract the object of Major Lavvrence’a march thUlier, 
39; superseded byM. Godheu, ho departs for Europe, 
41. 

Duprd, Mr., member of council of Madras, proceeds 
to the camp of HyderAii, and agrees to terms of a 
treaty, 118. 

Durand, Lieutenant, of Bengal engineers, 542. 

Dutch, sutfer from cicaetions oLSooroj-oo-Dowlali, 81 ; 
give offence to Meer Jafller, who stops their trade, 
lb.; tlicy offer apology, and obtain its restoration, 
ib,; envious of advantages enjoi'cd by the English in 


monopoly of saltpetre, tind^ aggrieved by English 
government requiring all ships entering Hooghly to 
take British pilots, ib. ; suspected of iicgotiating 
privately^ with Meer Jatfler for bringing a force to 
Bengal, ib. ; tbeir preparation of an armament in 
Batavia discountcnanccu by Meer Jafiicr, ib.; arrival 
in the river of a Dutch ship with troops, 82 ; their 
boats subjected to search, and troops flmn^on board, 
ib. i arrival of other ships filled with troops, ib. ; 
enlist troops nt Cliinsura, Cossimbazar, and Patna, 
and address remonstrance to English authorities, jb. ; 
ships of, anchor below English batteries, and land ■ 
troops, ib. ; fleet attacked by Captain gn ^ 

six ships taken, 83; attack Colonel Ford, and arc 
repulsed, ib. ; after defeat by Colonel Ford, aue for 
peace, and treaty concluded, ib, ; their extreme 
terror on the appro.3cb of Meerun and of Meer Jaffier, 
ib,; basis of treaty with Meer Jatlier agreed upon, 
and its conditions, ib. ; purchase town of Nngore and 
its dependencies, 122 ; purchase disagreeable both to 
English and Mahomet Ali, ib. ; arrangement made 
for its surrender, ib. ; possessed of two forts at one 
extremity of tho lines of Trarnneorc, 198 ; call upon 
Rajah to defend them against Tippoo, ib. ; forts sold 
by them to the rajab, ib. ; their right to sell dis- 
cussed, ib, ; horrible massacre of, by Sultan of Falim- 
bang, 377. 

Dyce, ColoucI, captures the rajah of Kurnool, 572, 


E. 

Earthquake at Jcllalahad, 574. 

East, Colonel, despatched with force from Bombay to 
Cutcb, to restrain depredations of foujdar of IVagur, 
410 ; attacks and captures fort of Anjar, ib. 

East-liidia Company, its extraordinary history, 612; 
abolition of its right of exclusive trade with China, 
ib. (See Court of Directors.) 

Egerton, Colonel, appointed to command of expedition 
from Bombay, in support of Riigonath Row as regent, 
14S; his inefficiency, difficulties, sickness, and re- 
signation oi command, lb. 

Egypt, expedition despatched to, from India, 254, 255. 

Elicnboroiigh, Lord, expresses his conviction of the 
great importance of the question relating to the 
exclusive trade of the East-India Company, 498; 
moves for select committee to inquire into state of 
affairs of East-India Company, 499; avows the inten- 
tion of the government of wbieh be was a member to 
open tho trade to China, 502; moves for certain 
returns connected with India, and adverts to the 
omission of ail notice of the subject in King’s speech, 
603 ; contrasts the position of the Company before 
and after the contemplated changes, 507 : his especial 
hostility directed against the proposal that Indian 
governors should be relieved from the restraint of 
councils, ib. ; his opinions as to the proposed opening 
ol nil offices to natives, 608; his remarks on abro- 
gation of council, 609 ; mores an instruction to the 
committee on the subject, 511 ; his opinions respecting 
the contest between the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control, as to the affairs of Oude, SIS, 516; 
appointed Governor-General of India, 573; diffi- 
cnltics with which he had to contend, 673 ; his cor- 
respondence on the critical state of Affghanistan, 
577 et seq, ; his only object to effect the safe return cf 
the Indian army, 581 ; his apprehensions for its 
safety, 683; bis interference with the affairs of 
Gwalior, 699 et seq. ; his manifestoes, 602, 603 ; his 
proclamation announcing his military entry into tho 
territories of Scindia, 604; at war with the Mah- 
rattos, 605, 6o6; reduces the maharajah and maha- 
ranee to submission, 606; his return to Calcutta, 
608 ; recalled by the Court of Directors, ib. ; remarks 
on bis administration, ib. 

Ellice, Sfr. Edward, his evidence on the trade of the 
Americans with China, 497. 

Ellis, Mr., appointed chief of the British factory at 
Patna, 90 ; his acts there disagreeable to nabob and 
the English governor, ib, ; orders Captmn Carstairs 
to seize one of the nabob’s officers for obstructing 
transit of opium, ib, ; seizes an Armenian in tbs 
service of the nabob, and sends him in irons to 
Calcutta, ib. ; applies for order to obtain surrender o 
deserters from commander of fort of Mongbeer ; sends 
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party of scpoya to enforce M« wlalice, 00 J W« re-; 
movnl from ofllco demanded liy'Nnboli Meer Cosetmi 
03; murdered by order of Meer Coeslm, Oil bl« 
memorandum rcapecting the potseaeion of Herat, 
nsa. 

Elphinatone, Bon. Mountatuart, Britiah reaident at 
I’oonn, Ilia unfavourable opinion of Trimiiuekjec 
Uainglia, 4lC; bears at Kiloraof murder of Giinga- 
" dhurSheatry, 418 ; demands justice on tlic murderers 
of the abaatry, ib, ; requeata an audience of the 
pcisbwa, 410 S demands arrest of Trimbuebjee Uain> 

§ Ua, Bhugwunt How, and llundojcc, Ui> sreitcrateahia 
emand for arrest of Trimbuebjee, 420 ; his warning 
topcUhwa,ib.{ remonatrates agninst concentration of 
troops at Poona, ib, ; repeats his warning to pciahwa, 
ib. ; insists on unqualified surrender of Triniliiicliiec, 
but gives private intimation that, after he should be 
in custody, no further inquiry sliouid tabe place, ib. ; 
continues to cniorcc claims of Uritiali government, 
and obtains surrender of Trimbuclijce, 421 ; urges 
vigorous measures for preserving tiie peace of the 
pcishwa’s dominions, 427; puts in motion British 
force, 428 ; his decisive communications to the pciahirn 
and his minister, 428, 420 ; causes Poona to be sur- 
rounded by Ucitisli force, 429; negotiates and con- 
cludes new treaty svitli pciahwa, 420, 430; his cnergetie 
conduct on the attack upon the residency, 430 ; sum- 
mons General Smith from south bank of Godavery, 
ib. ; his lionourablc decision on disputed conditions 
of surrender of the garrison of Muligaum, 440 ; cITccts 
a treaty with Aflghaniatnn, £28, 

Blpliinstone, General, his incapacity in Iho AfTghan 
campaign, GS7, £G8 ; his interview with Akbar Khan, 
£70 ; Ills detention, £70. 

Kmaun Gliiir, fort of, captured and destroyed, £03. 
Bngland, General, bis abortive attempt to relievo 
Candaliar, £7C; his unexpected repulse, ib.j quits 
Quetta for Candaliar, r,k0. 

Brivan, fruitless march of tlie Busaians on, £31, 

Broad, reduced by the English, 114 ; disgraceful sur- 
render of, to Ilydor Ali, liy Captains Orton and 
Bobinson, 117; garrison of, removed to Seringa, 
patam, ib. ; surrenders to Colonel Oldliam, 102. 
Erskinc, General, dispatches a party to relief of Mr. 
Davis when attaekeu by Vlsicr Ali, 2fi2 ; despatched 
with military forces to meet Burmese in Chittagong, 
4 £7. 

Evans, Major, leads assault on stockade in Burmese 
war, 403. 

Evans, lAcutcnant, killed, £80. 

Eyro, Lieutenant, his remarks on the Alfghanistan war, 
£00 ct seq. 


E. 


Faithful, Captain W. C., carries enemy’s breastworki 
on Sittolcc ridge, in Mcpaul war, 404, 

Falconer, Lieutenant, killed, ££1. 

Fancourt, Colonel, murdered at Vcliorc, 340. 

Fane, Sir If., engaged in the Affehan campaign, £34. 
Farquliar, Lieutenant, killed at siege of Scringapatam. 
230. 

Farqtihnr, Mr,, English governor of Isle of Bourbon, 
publishes address to inhabitants of Mauritius, 307. 
Fciidall, Mr,, member of council at Bengal, rccurdi 
his opinion in favuur of the interference of Britlsli 
government for the security of Bhurtporc, 481. 
Fergusson, Mr. Cutlar, defends the Court of Dircetnri 
during the inquiry into tlie alfnirs of the East-Indig 
Company, and charges Mr. Wiiitniotc with having 
caused coniusion, £02 ; apprais to comparative con^ 
dition of Company’s territories and those of native 
princes, as evidence of good government of thi 
lormer, fioG; moves amendments relating to iegis. 
lative powers of the Governor- General in council, 
and to the continuance of councils at subordinaU 
presidencies, £09 ; presents petition of general courl 
of proprietors of the Plast-India Company, and movei 
that they be heard by counsel, £10 ; moves oniissioc 
or clause vesting government of presidencies ir 
^ governor without council, £11, 

I croie, first prince of the dynasty of Kliilgy, 3; first 
irruption of Mahometan anno into the Deccan takes 
place 'inner, lb, ; is murdered by ids iicplicw, ib, 
Feroze, I oghluk, remarkable for the number and mag- 


nitude of Ills public works, 4; twice abdicates the 
throne, ib. ; and dies at an ndvaiiced age, ib. 

Ferozeporc, Bengal fiirccs assembled at, £37; grand 
military show at, £RG, 

Ferris, Captain, abandoned by Ids troops, £Co. 

Fischer, Captain, leads division of Kuro)ican troops at 
siege of Masulipatam, GG ; ids advance, 07. 

Filzirernid, Major, convoy under, attacked liy Ilyilcr 
Ali, 114; attack fails, ib. ; his arrival causes Ily'drr 
Ali to Tcllnquisii conflict witii Colonel Wood, llC; 
represents necessity of removing the latter olliccr 
from command, ib. 

Fitzgerald, Captain, his gallant charge at the battle of 
Scctabuldcci 430. 

FitzwiHiam, Earl, opposes adjournment of House of 
l.ords requested by counsel for East-lndia Company, 
181. 

Fletcher, Sir Bobert, convicted by court-martial, and 
sentenced to be cnsliicred, 101; restored by general 
court, and appointed to cldef command and a scat in 
council at Maiirns, 122; becomes involved in disimles 
with governor of Alailras, ib. ; ordered to 'rricidno- 
poly, and applies for passage to England, iti. ; reproof 
conveyed in reply to his application, ib. ; proceeds to 
Tricbinopoiy, and is atlowcd to return to England, 
ib. ; ordered into arrest by Lord Pigot, 1 £2 ; reference 
to his case, 3G2. 

Fletcher, Colonel, despateiicd, witti deteclimcnt, to 
assist junction of Sir Ilcctor Miinro and Colonel 
Baillie, 1£7 ; his sagaeious conduct, ib. ; is killed, 
IfiS. 

Fletckcr, Miqor, pettab and fort of Kboordab carried 
by, 810. 

Fleury, M.7 attacks Colonel Cunnlngkam, nnd compels 
him to accept conditions, 288; evades dctnelimcnt 
sent against liini, ib. 

Flint, Lieutenant, despatched for defence of Wande- 
wash, wtileh he finus occupied by Mahomet All’s 
troops, IC2; killadar threatens to fire upon him, ib.; 
continues to advance, finds ramparts manned nnd 
gates shut, but demands admission to deliver n letter, 
ib.; he ndvanccs to conference with killsdar, nnd 
shows the order of ids government, when be suddenly 
sches the kilindar, ib. ; remainder of detaeliment 
nisb in, nnd the gates are opened, ib. ; defeats the 
endeavours of the killadar to excite disaifcction in tiio 
garrison, lG3. 

Floyd, Colonel, informs General Medows of the approneb 
of ilppoo, nnd suggests that advanced corps of the 
army should fall back on Iicad-quartcrs, 192 ; lie is 
ordered to maintain his position, ib. ; attacks and 
defeats llppoo’s force, 103; calls council of war, and 
retreats, ib. ; elTucts junction with General Mcdoirs, 
lb. ; charges rcnr-guard of Tippoo’s retreating in- 
fantry, and nearly destroys them, 108. 

Forbes, Sir C., congratulates natives of India on heing 
placed under government of Enst-India Company 
instead of the Crown, 408 ; his opinion on the China 
trade, 408, 409 ; reproves memhers of parliamentary 
committee for non-attendance, £02. 

Fordo, Colonel, proceeds to Ncllorc to aid the army of 
Molioinct Ail, hut retires without success, £7 ; ad- 
vances with expedition to Vizagapatam, Gl ; defeats 
the French under M. Confians at I’eddaporc, ib.; ad- 
vances to Biijahmiindry, crosses the Godavery in pur- 
suit of the enemy, and rccrosscs the river, ib. ; 
arrives in sight of Afasulipatam, ib. ; ids difllciiities 
for want of money, Cs, GG ; becomes aware of fliglit 
of Anundcrauzc, and despatches messenger to win 
him back, CO ; determines to make attempt to carry 
Masulipatam by storm, ib.; makes an attack with 
three divisions, GG, G7 ; rejects the offer of M. Con- 
flans to surrender on terms, C7 ; obtains posscssiun 
of the place and of a rich booty, ib. ; concludes treaty 
with Balabat Jung, ib.; returns from tlio Deccan, 
and is despatched northward with a force against the 
Dutch, 82 ; attacked by garrison of Cliinsurn, which 
lie defeats and puts to flight, 83; engages force 
landed from Dutch ships, and routs them, ib. 

Fort Ostenburgh, added to the conquest of the English, 
iCi. 

Fort St. David, purchased by the East-lndia Company 
from n native prince, fortified, and rendered an impor- 
tant station, IG; on fall of Madras, Company’s agents 
assume general administration of alTairs in that part 
of India, 17, 18; arms of the FicncU directed against. 
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I't 1>ii; Vit, 1' i rnsli'li tfrM Ihf nllSf!!, itj.; riltr 

Inilrt 111 * i!> | l)f;np tip- 

pi.intnl i-f’ttit-'ir, rr, 12 : fftunnl iif, 

ijiiiul " rt’I ".r'l r.i't <-r KrpVi-ti. ilsr'.r mr'trnprt 
r.*j tiii'i), •.lui.ln'ii li'-xriril tallinirofr. 
i'.!-: sMsiVr.I ht !li(- Ktctirii, it « ijiiitiiale*. l!i. I il« 

• i:r:>-mtrr #!trri M ili.: fi'iirl of 

ii- .••.srj si'pi ;i!t'-,l, l.v trbnBi t!i“ Srrntt t f f .viiluhtlcn 
?.’<• •ViKitfiil, ill. 

J'l-:! *-'i. <!<-''trf, fi>tt!r.r.'.li,in rrrrlr;! Iijr llir Hatt- 
»i M»i'.rapsi»r.i »o natncil, lO. (Scr 

5*.-ti^!-«n;tt!ip BlltcVfil 6nil rstticJ lir tionn, 

r* :: Wililini, Crtwpsnj'f «flt!ttnrat in Htncal f-irlifni! 
an<l t-t oJlr.l. ip; ritllff'- ff, ruuniitil lip Mnrqili* 
'Vr'!rt!'r, ti» rita'iliiliRtciit Bni! tupprcttlon, ill. 
fSrr uril llrarral.* 

J’tslit^ri*. I.'f iilfii'ril. III! caltintiY In fiTcflinjt c-'.m- 
t».ti-i»'*.tirn I rtvrfti Tttit;»h f-'TfB ltin*t i.iT liiantl of 
r ■•••’,' in sn I tnrril I'n »!in»f.‘sf i. 

?fr., t^atnt! fi-ini eC.ee m llrnirti lip 
i.n.1 ^if ri-tn n.-l, IJJ; hit ml>'-ra- 

li'tt rr,’frf *. I t tVart i f IKrtclcft, »ntl ctucri icS tt 
niiT'.l, l: -'. 

IVt, llipM It-, r., CIiitlfT tnuM In llonTp of 

^^.^nS5.‘r• for l<-iir t.i l.nnp In e lull for Iirll>’rRnTfm- 
rn'r! t-f tmit.-tiil t"»iriii'T.* mil <'ri>fn-lrnrict In 
Irtl'i, 1 * 1 ; t''*ti r f 1 , 11 , ea.l riiilmc cf lit proti*ionT. 
ill,: ilff.i jirfr.! 1 T ;!r. I'-tTiyT. ili. j MU | mri Ih*" 
CV— n*r.t. 111 ! fti’i |!,o iirli *1 •iilulinnof iinmttr}. 
I! 1 , I* I j tnnTf * f tr Mat r In lifit'p in a Kill in oppo- 

• ;tii n In IMi** I' !I, It.I on propifM ina if in il, IM j 

rail* tl'mil'n i-f IImii*- <•! <'jrntnrr.« tn of 

r-.-r litrra ri r.i’r.’.i <f /.ip;'!. ill. i tnoTf « lliat Ih'rr la 
pr tin I f-r iniprrr *.!np lisiliiifi in itffrri rr l•'lrfa•• 
niPf.l c! r!.*jt }-in?ii, II }| tiiirra llial Kranria l-r 

lorn'Mii.ltto for r-in'liirtirp inip’-artinirat of 
lir'tirri. If-’: ilatr* ntinr i.ioj— in Kc laVrn liy 
inaturriT t f irtjMirJ.r.rr.t of Haitinr*. |B4. 

Vtt.'-.ee. I«!p of, airnal cf I'rmth txi'tiSIlion al, £ 3 . 
{Ifp Stai-rllini.) 

rnit.rlt, ?fr. J'l.'.lp, r.owinairl mfmlirr of ooanrilof 
llrrril, I!*; itippoii* fimoral Clairrirt: In caltinR 
lor r‘Trf>f''r.-!(r.tr r.i Uaitlnya oitli I'ompany'a 
»i-ntrl». ••:|iji"rt« fiipsnilon of Col-mrl Jfnainnlor 
rrral ol MiJtlK-Hn. III. j tuppntii propmal of General 
t laiennp f.*r liar.ifcrriiip iliilie» 1 1 rfni'MjiI to Colonel 
t'lianipUn. i;ii oiincorr mill Geni-ral CImrrinB anil 
t'll-'f.rl Mom ':i In r'lnti.'.trlnjr treaty wlili riiier i:» 
iliii -lie 1 liy !.!• dcaili, ili.; | rner.t* lo cotir.eil paper 
Irr.tri Nitneir.'.ar aeeuiin? IIa>lin;a of nrru|ition, 
123, IJ'.ij »iii'i>''rlt lien* ral CJaininp In liii allempi 
to n»ufp ilie i P.lre of (^trriinr, 131 1 allrniU nitelinp 
r f matiril, enil nioici fur rnrrilnp rraoluliona oa- 
rlu-Iinr General Clareiinp, 133 1 tnainlaiiiT the riplil 
t.l General flaier.ni; 10 iclain the oliiee of rammnn- 
i!rr-in-r!iief, III, ; iup|i«rla Mr. Wliricr in propmal to 
rmprr.il eoinp’.ianrc Tilth npplirailun of the nnhoh 
hlnliarirh-ul-itimlali to lie intni«lr-l nilh the ndnil- 
nlTtration of hie oien aifiira, 13* j nlijecte 10 tippro- 
priatinn of lalaryof Malioineil IlexaKlian, 133; jotna 
Tilth Mr, Wilder In iirnii'iiinp to call on iiuliuhto 
reilure Mahomrtl Hera Khan, III.; Ilia efaanpc of 
poiition nilh rr|;r.ril lo Ila'tinpa, ib, ; ileilrca retire* 
rnrnt of Ilariiell, ih.; overture for nceoininoilalion 
Tilth Ilaatinpi, ib. ; nieeta IfaTtinps to complete 
paciGeallon, ib. ; iIcnicT ever being parly to any en- 
papeinrnt aecuring to llaetinga the management of 
the Mnhrattawar, US; Cphta duel irltb IlaTlinga, 
and la o'ounited, ill,; quite India, ih.;_ Ida ulijeelioii 
to c.arrylnp «ar Into territoriea uf;icindi,a and ilolkar, 
ItO; vccaaion of duel Tvitli liaTtinpa, ib. ; failure of 
ultciiijitT to introduce Iiiiti into canimittce for cairyinp 
on lmpc.-.eliincnl of liaMiiipr, 1S3 ; b1Icbc.i that Sir 
G. llarloiT ba’I incurred tlic diapicaaurc of Uuurt of 
llireclora, 317- . . ,, ... 

Franklaiid and Sfanninpbam, Mesara., volunteer to 
aiipertntciid the embarkation of feinaica from Calcutta 
Tviicn attacked by Soor.aj*oo*I)OTvlBli, -13. 

rra«er. Colonel, diTlodpca a body of riflemen, movea 
tOTvarda St. Denia, and defeate the main force of the 
enemy in the lainnd of Hourbon, 300; ia joined by 
Colonel Drummond, and obtains turrendcr of the 
iiland, SC? ; cnmmTnda eolitmii of attack at Astcer* 
gurb, 4S3 ; fails itbile rallying Ida men, 4:t. 


rra»rr, Sir. William, flrat OTTlTtant to the resident at 
Delhi, ralTci large body of irregulars for the Nepaul 
nar, ng3, 

Fraaer, l.ieulenant, succeeda Bfr. Graeme as political 
agent in Coorg, 403. 

Fraaer, Captain, lligbt of his cavalry, £50. 

Frarer, General, detached in seTreh of Ilolkar's infantry 
and guns, SlC; arrives at Goburdun, ib.; engages 
the enemy near Dceg, 31*1 mortally wounded B;id 
dies. III, 

Frederick. Colonel, aasatills Danvar, is repulsed,' and 
dies of the elfcciT of diaappointment, 193. 

French ollark and lake Madras, 17; nltaek nabob of 
the Carnatic, and force 1dm to retire to Arcot, ib.; 
their perfidy towanla the Kngliah, ib, ; power and 
inlliience of, esertrd ng,Tinit Nasir .lung, 19; defec- 
tion in their army, SO; capture a fortified pagoda 
ne.ir Fort St. David, ib. ; attack the catnp of Blalio- 
met All, who nbandoni Ids entrenchments, ib. ; gain 
peaaeT«-on of Gingec, ib.; advance upon camp of 
Naitr Jung, who is murdered by Ida own dependents, 
St ; their disputes with the Fatan chiefs about booty, 
ib.: their power and inlliirnre at the court ofMo* 
xiifTar Jung, ill.; support Sshshat Jung on death of 
Mr-eiifTar Jung, SS : Inunler disabled soldiers near 
Cunjeveratn, P li ; drfe.Tted by 5I.Tjor biwrcnce, 39 ; rc- 
twrt the death of Msinr I.awrenee, 40 ; again dcfe.Tt;d 
by Bfsjor l.anrencr, lb. ; fail in attack on Trichina* 
poly, lb.; ruipeniion of arms and treaty concluded 
with, 41 ; offer to r.Tsist Ivnglish against Sooraj-oo* 
Donlab en eondititin of their quitting Calcutta for 
CliTii'Irmarorr, 43 ; negati.Ttions with', at Chander* 
nagirr, with a view to maintenance of neutrality, 48, 
49; BllaekcJ at Cliandrniagorc, and the place taken, 
49; menace I'richinopaly, 37; retire, 33; their vn* 
ti-jns inovrmcnti, ib. ; capture Fort St. D-svid and 
Devi.eo:i.Th, 39, fiO; llieir march to Tanjore and 
return, CO; lay ilcge lo Madras, Cl ; retire. Cl ; pro- 
ceedings of, under M. Conllani, Cl, Cs 1 naval en- 
pagenirnt with, C3 ; euhseqiicnt events, 08, Cj ; mu- 
tiny in Igilly'i army, 70; capture Seringam, 70, 71 1 
their cruelly, 71 ; movements of Ilutsy and Dally, 73 ; 
ilcfcsied at WnndewaTh by Colonel Coote, 74 ; sundry 
moremcnis of, *3,70; bea’egcd in rondicberry, 7C ; 
their powrr in the Carnatic terminated by fall of Pon- 
dicherry, 79: their pnsTesTiims restored at the peace, 
loC; Mircecd in landing troops at Porto Novo, IGS; 
yom Itydcr Ali, ib. ; naval engagement with, ib.; 
defeated by General Stuart, IC8 ; retire from iilanga- 
lore on cnnclutiun of peace, iCj; attacks upon the 
islands belonging to, in the Indian Ocean, and their 
capture. 3G1. 

French rniisian rent to Persia in 1803, BSS ; its intrigues 
with PerTlB, ib. 

French, Slajor, joins Colonel Gillespie ot Palcmhnrgh, 
373. 

Frith, T.fajor, captures Melloon (Ilurmesc war), 474, 

Fullarton, Mr., saved from the masTacrc of Eurapc.Tn 
prisoners by Mccr Cossini, and elfecls Ida csc.Tpc, 94. 

Fullarton, Colonel, his conflicting instructions, IRg; 
receives intelligence of violation of convention of 
Mangalore, and marcs on to Paligaiit to cflect junc- 
tion Tviih General Blacicod, 170 ; proceeds to capital 
of Cuimbstore, ib. ; his progteas arrcTicd by instruc- 
tions from cummiTiioncra, ili. ; required to susuend 
Ilia operations, nbaiidon all Ida conquests, and re- 
tire, ill. ; his partial olicdicncc, ib. ; complete obedi- 
ence enforced on him by government, 171 ; rcccirea 
counter orders, ib. 

Fuller, filr., chairman of committee of the Ilaiise of 
Commons, moves for Icnrc to bring in a Bill for rc- 
gttlaiing Company’s dividends, which is carried, 120. 

Fuinel, Viscount, dispatched to negotiate with muti- 
neers in Daily’s army, and partially succeeda, 70. 

Fiittcrahad, sDiiighter of British fugitives at, 371. 

Fultcli Ilyder, eldest son of Tippoo, personally tenders 
submission to General Ilarfis, 213, 

Fttttch Khan, the Affghan rieicr, 531 ; murder of, ib.; 
avenged by Ida hrothers, 332. 

Futteh Sing Guicowar, discussions between him and tho 
peiahwa, 4lC; disavows intrigues carried on in his 
name at court of peiahwa, 417. 

Fustul-ool-Klinn (^ncral of Hydcr Ali) enters Coim- 
batore, 1 IG, 

Fyzabad, paI.Tcc of begums at, blockaded, 178. 

Fyzoolla Kban (nohilla chief), movement against, end 
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dispute settled liy negotiation, I2Bi arrangement 
made rtitli him guaranteed by Ilritish government, 
17B ; astistance demanded from, by llic Engliab, ib. ; 
offers reduced amount, ib. ; further demand from, 
and modifled offer of compliance, 17G ; is declared to 
have forfeited the protection of the Knglisb, ib.; 
bis death, 22B ; succeeding disturbances, ib, ; pros- 
perity of bis dominions, ib, 

Gr, 

Garbett, Captain, nffaelts the Huzareh trilic, BiO, 
Gardener, Cornet, falls in the breach of f.nbar, HQ. ^ 
Gardiner, Captain, attacks Tantia, a native chief, with 
success, 311. 

Gardner, Colonel, appointed to raise and command n 
body of irregulars during Ncpaul u'.ar, 402, 403; his 
successful advance, 403; drives the enemy from posi- 
tion in front of Almornh, ib. 

Gardner, Hon. Edward, intrusted with negotiations 
during Ncpaul war, 393; ordered to proceed to 
Kumaon in a political character, 403 ; assents to pro- 
posal of Bum Sah to address letters recommending 
certain Ncpauleso commanders to withdraw their 
forces, 406. 

Garrett, Captain, killed, EQB, 

Gascoyne, General, objects to construction of committee 
of the House of Commons for inquiry into affairs of 
East-India Company, fiOl ; condemns report of com- 
mittee, ib. 

Gawilghur, description of, by General Wellesley, 296; 
British force under General Stevenson, and General 
Wellesley moves against it, ib. ; operations against, 
ib. ; Us tall, 297. 

Gazcc-oo-decn Hyder, king of Oude, B23, 

Georgia, rival princes of, seek the assistance of Russia, 
E30. 

Gerlah, general engagement there between English and 
hlecr Cossim, 91 ; victory of the former, and flight of 
the latter, ib. 

Ghazi Khan Toghluk defeats and slays the murderer of 
Moharik, and mounts the throne of Delhi, 3. 
Gliazi-oe-Dccn, eldest son of Nizam-ool-hloolk, denies 
that he had renounced his right of succession, appears 
at head of an army, and proclaims himself soonahdar 
of the Deccan, 38. 

Ghcrinh, pirate station on coast of Concan, attacked by 
Admiral Watson and Clive, and the place falls into 
their hands, 41. 

Ghiljies reject the offer of Shah Shoojah, 540 ; their 
hostile farces, S42; outbreak among the, 517; expedi- 
tions sent against, and contests with, 547, 551, 552 ; 
reasons of their revolt, 553; repulsed by Captain 
Craigie, 681 ; defeated at Jugduluk, 583. 

Gliizni, dynasty of, involved in wars with the Suljook 
I'urks and with the Affghan house of Ghoor, and 
driven from their capital, 3 ; take refuge in India, 
when Lahore becomes tlicir capital, ib. ; recover 
Ghizni, and again expelled, ib. ; close of the dynasty, 
ib. (See Ghuznee). 

Gholam Mahomed (son of Fyzoolla Khan) raises rebel- 
lion on death of his father, makes his elder brother 
prisoner, and murders him, 225. 

Gliolaum Ali Khan, his correspondence with Tippoo 
Sultan from Madras relating to Mahomet Ali, 256 ; 
imdcavours to evade inquiries of British commis- 
sioners respecting intrigues with Mahomet Ali, by 
affecting dotage, 257. 

Gholaum Kaiiilir Khan (Rohilla), obtains possession 
■ nf tity of Delhi, 289; his dreadful excesses, ib. 
Ghuiloor Khan (Patan) places Kurreem Findarrie (in- 
trusted to him by Holkar) under restraint, 424 ; pro- 
vision for securing jaghire to, in Marquis of Hastings’s 
treaty with Holkar, 441, 

Ghuznee, arrival of the Anglo-Indian army at, 541 ; 
strength of its defences, ib, ; preparations for attack, 
542; storming of, and capture, 542, 543; recaptured 
by the Affghans, 573; and the British officers im- 
pnsnncd, E74 ; recaptured by General Nott, 586 ; its 
destruction, ib. 

Gibbs, Colonel, attacljs and puts to flight army of 
General Janssens, 37O. 

■ijic, ^lonel, receives intelligence at Areot ol 
atkcliorc, and marches thither, 349; blows 


open gate and disperzes the insurgents, ib. ; heads a 
sally on the enemy at Batavia, 374 ; attempt to poison 
him and his staff, 374, 37B ; his prompt attack of the 
enemy at Wcllcvrcdcti, when he carries tlic place at 
point of bayonet, 376; captures fort of MccstcrCor- 
sclis, ib. ; his personal encounters, ib.; commands 
force ogainst Falimbang, 377 ; arrives at Palimbang, 
refuses to treat except witli sultan in person, and 
takes possession of works at Borang, iii. ; rndcarmirs 
to stop confusion and carnage at Palimbang, ib. ; 
attempt to assassinate him frustrated, ib.; obhains 
possession of the city, fort, batteries, and forty-two 
pieces of cannon, 378; his arrival at Djorjocarta, and 
outrages which follow, ib.; cannonades palace of 
sultan of Djorjocarta, takes it by escalade, and makes 
sultan prisoner, 378, 379; 'placed command of 
division of the army against Ncpaul, 392 ; failure of 
his attempt against Kalunga, 39 1 ; is mortally wounded 
there, ib. 

Clngcc taken possession of by the French, 21 ; garrison 
of, summoned to surrender by Major Kioncir, 31; 
taken by Captain Stephen Smith, 79. 

Giriskli, capture of, 540. 

Gladstone, Mr. Joliii, his evidenee on the trade of the 
Ameriraus with China, 497, 493. 

Glass and Bevcll, British officers, whose lives are spared 
by the French, when tlieir companions were murdered 
near Conjeveram, 26 ; arc required to make communi- 
cation to Clive to deter him from attack, ib. 

Goa attacked liy Portuguese and taken by storm, re- 
taken by a native force, and again captured hy the 
Portuguese, S; becomes the capital of Portiignesc 
dominions in India, and the see of nn archbishop, the 
primate of the Indies, ib. 

Golmrdun, arrival of General Frazer there in pursuit of 
Ilolkar’s infantry and guns, 316. 

Goddard, Colonel (aftcrw.ards General), succeeds Colonel 
Leslie in command of force from Bengal, detached in 
support of llugonath Bao, 147; disregards instruc- 
tions from Bombay, and continues his march, ib.; bis 
hononraiile reception liy government of Bombay, ib. ; 
is requested to join delibcrntion in conncil, and re- 
commended for appointment as commaniter-in-chicf, 
Ib. ; intrusted with authority to negotiate treaty with 
Maheatta state, 148; puts his army in motion, takes 
Ahmedabad by assault, nnil attacks camp of Scindia, 
ib. ; raised to rank of brigadier-general, ib. 

' ■ — General, ntiacks Bassem, winch surrenders 
at discretion, 149; marches to threaten Poona, and 
cstabiislics bead-quarters at foot of the Ghauts, 150 ; 
amused by theministcrof the peishwawith pretended 
negotiation, ib. ; presses negotiation for peace, ib, 

Godcricli, Lord, snccccds to chief place in administra- 
tion, and yields to anti-Catholic party, 487- 

Godben, M., supersedes Duplcix in the government of 
the French possessions in India, 41, 

Godwin, Colonel (King’s 4Ist), attacks and carries 
stockades in Burmese war, 46l ; despatched on expe- 
dition to Marteban, which is attacked and captured, 
465, 466; dislodges advanced position of Burmese 
force at Tbantabain, 469. 

Gobud, alliance formed with the rana of, who is attacked 
by Mabrattas, and demands aid from British govern- 
ment, 148; troops, under Captain Popham, despatclicci 
to bis assistance, ib. ; treaty with rana of, 30 1 ; de- 
mand of, by Scindia, 306; invaded by Ambajeelnglia, 
338; Marquis Cornwallis auircnders it to Scindia, 
343. 

Golconda invaded by Mohammed, son of Aumngzche, 

8 ; king of, overcome by Aurungzebe, ends his days 
in prison at Dowlatahad, 14; Moziiffar Jung sets out 
for, escorted by troops commanded byM, Bussy, 21. 

Golden Hock, British post at, attacked by M. Artrue 
and carried ; retaken by Major Lawrence, 39. 

Goodins (son of Nuncomar) appointed treasurer of 
nabob’s household by Warren Hastings, 123 : his ap- 
pointment alleged to have been obtained hy a bribe to 
Hastings, 130 ; succeeds Munny Begum ns guardian 
of the nabob, ib. 

Gooikha tribe established in great force in Nepaiii, 339 ; 
their encroachments, ib. ; imprison and put to death 
FcrthccFaul Sing, rajah of Palpa, ib. ; Sir George Bar- 
low’s effort to conciliate them fails, 390. 

Gootkha prince claims management of Bootwul, 389. 

_ (See Ncpaul.) 

Gooroo'Gujraj Misscr. (Sec Gqjraj Misscr.) 
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Gotilon, Major nohcrt, liia extraordinary illsanpcamnGC 
at tlic attack on Wnmtcnrasli, Cg ; ainiilar tiiaappcar* 
once of, durin;; attack on redoubts near Pondicherry, 
7#. 

— ■ ■ Colonel, arrives with provisions at Sfangalorc 
after articles of capitulation apreed upon, lyo. 

Gorcham, Lieutenant, saves his life hr knowlcditc of 
the native language, and is required by Hyder All to 
translate summons of surrender of Eroad, 11 7. 

Gough, Sir Hugh, commander of tlie forces against the 
Malirattas of Scindia, GOS ; his despatch respecting 
the battles of Chonda and Maharajnoor, ib. 

Gorindporc,howobtaincdhyEast-InaiaCompany,lC. 

Gowdic, Major, captures n.vaccotah, 200, 

Graeme, Mr. II. S., appointed to conduct communie.ation 
with rajah of Coorg, and nature of his instructions, 
4P3 ; fails in attempt to induce rajah to receive him, 
293 ; attempts to nepoliatc through native ageney, ib. ; 
is succeeded in poIiOcal duties by Lieutenant Fraser, 
and returns to Kurope, ib. 

Grafton, Ilukc of, his comrauniealions with chairman 
and deputy chairman of Kast-India Company, Iig. 

Graham, Mr., demands of ranee of Ilurdwan security 
for payment of a penalty in ease of failure in esta- 
blishing charges against Warren Hastings and others, 
129; intrusted jointly with Colonel hfaclcan with 
authority to tender resignation of Hastings, 133; 
purport of letter addressed to him and Colonel Mac- 
clean by Hastings, 13fl. 

Graham, lirigadier-Gencral, commander of the Bengal 
forces in Alfghanistan, S31. 

Grant, Captain, success of his column at Bhurtporc, 
S22. 

Grant, Captain James, attacks and captures fort of 
Talyne in Pindarric war, <t3g. 

Grant, Ensign, his gallant defence of Dumbadenia in 
Ceylon, 303. 

Grant, Charles, sen., opposes Lord Castlereagh’s motion 
for select committee on aCairs of East-India Com- 
pany, 3S1 ; statements on behalf of East-India Com- 
pany by, 38G ct SCO. ; supports motion for conGning 
return of vessels from India to the port of Iiondoo 
for a limited period, 387. 

Grant, Charles, jun., claims for East-India Company 
credit for improvement of India, 3SS ; answers objec- 
tion to union of political and commercial functions, 
ib. ; denounces those who, having participated largely 
in the slave trade, had bcconic advocates of free trade 
with India, ib. ; his bold and striking peroration, 
SSG, 387 : moves re-appointment of committee of 
inquiry, S02 ; moves that notice be given of payment 
of debt due by public to Company, ib. ; again moves 
for re-appointment of committee of inquiry, ib, ; vin- 
dicates directors from suspicion of olistructing in- 
quiry, ib. ; once more moves for committee, 303 ; 
suggestion of, for dividingcommittee, ib. ; his answer 
to question of Mr. Stnart Worticy on duty of general 
committee, ib. ; moves that the Bouse of Commons 
resolve into committee on Indian affairs, and panegy- 
rizes Company’s government, but objects to its union 
with trade, SOS, S06: his sLatements relating to trade 
between India and Chinn, SOG ; notices the proposed 
extension of power of governor-general, the con- 
templated subjection of Europeans to same jurisdic- 
tion as natives, the removal of disabilities for office, 

' law commission, and new bishoprics, and moves three 
resolutions, ib. ; presents a bill to the Commons, 
founded on ministerinl plan of compromise, ib, ; adds 
clause respecting slavery, S09 ; adds proviso, allowing 
grant of money by government of India to religious 
purposes unconnected with the established churches 
of England and Scotland, 511 ; his speech on the 
affairs of Uude, 616; made secretary of state for the 
colonial department, 518, 

Great Britain, her difficulties as regards Persia and 
Itussia, 631. 

Grcenhill, Major, commands column for attack of 
breach at Malli^um, and is wounded, 44g. 

Grenville, Lord, defends exercise of royal prerogative 
in removing Sir George Barlow from office of gover- 
nor-general, 356; suggests a select committee to 
hear evidence on arrangement with East-India Com- 
pany, 381 ; his opinions on the subject, 384, 386 ; 
declares that be is for transferring the government of 
India to the Crown altogether, 385 ; remarks on his 
speech, ib. 
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Grey, Earl, new minisfry formed under, 602 ; intimates 
that ministers did not intend to bring on any measure 
on subject of East-India Company’s charter during 
the session of 1831, 503, 

Groy^ General, defeats a large body of Gwalior troops, 

Guicowar (see Futtch Sing Guieowar), 

Gujelhntty surrenders to the army of Hyder Ali, I17. 

Gujraj Misscr, attempts to negotiate with Nepaul 
through his medium, 407, 408 ; the negotiations con- 
cluded by treaty, ib. 

Gumher Singh engaged and defeated by Burmese, 
4C0 ; succeeds in reaching western boundary of Ma- 
nipur, 471 ; Burmese fly on his approach, and he 
returns to Sylhet, ib. ; stipulation in treaty with 
Burmese regarding, 476. 

Gnndamuk, General Pollock’s capture of, 683. 

Gmigadur Shastry, chief minister of the guicowar, his 
talents and services, 41G ; selected to conduct nego- 
tiations with peishwa, 417; intrigues to defeat the 
object of his mission, ib. ; on failure of his mission 
is about to leave Poona, ib. ; is invited to accompany 
peishwa to Punderpore, and murdered, 418. 

Guntoor, rented of Basalut Jung by Company, 155. 

Gurdee Khan, Pindarric, favour bestowed upon, by 
Holknr, 422. 

Gttzerat, portion of territory renounced by East-India 
Company to peishwa, 301. 

Gwalior taken by Captain Popham, 149 ; ceded to the 
Company, 304 ; demanded by Scindia, 321; apology 
for surrender of, by Marquis Cornwallis, 343 j affairs 
of, and intrigues at, 599 ; governed by the army, ib. ; 
the governor-general’s interference with, sggj 601); 
maharance of, her youth and incapacity for govern- 
ment, GOO, Got; increasing difficulties, G02; British 
right of interference with, in. ; and manifesto respect- 
ing, 603; Anglo-Indian contests with the troops of, 
Cos, 60G ; the nisbnrajnh nnd mnharanee reduced to 
eubmission, G06; the British troops marched into, 
and amicable relations established by treaty, 607 ; 
articles of the treaty, ib. ; the government of, esta- 
blished on a new basis, 60S. 


H, 

HaGz Jee, officer of the nizam, left in charge of lower 
fort of Goorumconda, attacked and made prisoner, 
204 ; carried to a concealed situation, and murdered 
by Aly Reeza, ib. 

Halibnrton, Colonel, commander of the Hyderabad 
subsidiary force, marches to the neighbourhood of 
Autungebad to aid operations .against Holknr, 319 ; 
joins Colonel Wallace, ib. ; ordered to occupy posi- 
tion fnvonrablc to the seizure of Scindin’s possessions 
south of the Nerbudda, 336 ; directed to advance to 
Bfoolepore, 339. 

Hamagery Merlon, native servant of the Company, 
selected by 6Ir. Graeme as agent at Coorg, iorcibly 
detained there, 293. 

Hnmelin, M., his taunting remark to General Aber- 
crombie, nnd the general’s retort, 368. 

Hamilton, Major, takes possession of battery at hou°c 
of dewan of Travancorc, arrives at Anjuviclia, attacks 
party of the enemy, and defeats them, 360. 

Hammond, Major, commands two battalions employed 
in keeping in check part of the enemy’s force at the 
battle of Deeg, 317. 

Harcourt, Colonel, suppresses the annoyances created 
by the rajah of Khoordah, and the zemindar of 
Kimka, 319. 

Rardymnn, General, ordered to move to tbe Nerbudda 
on breaking oat of disturbances in Nngpore, 437 ; 
defeats the enemy at Jubbulpore, ib. 

Hardyman, Lieutenant, killed, 667. 

Hariand, Sir Bobert. his officious and dangerous con- 
dnet, 122 ; enters into negotiations with Mahrattas, 
and is involved in disputes with governor and council 
of hladras, ib. ; departs, ib. ; 

Harpur, Lieutenant-Colonel, intercepted by officers of 

' Hyder Ali in marching from Guntoor to Adoni, and 

I retires, 155. 

Harrington, Mr., member of councilof Bengal, records 
his opinion in favour of the interference of the Bri- 
tish government at Bhurtpore, 481 ; rindicates the 
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ministerinl bill for ^TCrnmcnt of India, £0!); pro- 
poses that tenure of Company should be determinable 
at expiration of ten years, ib, ; supports amendment 
trithdrawing discretionary powers ns to appointment 
of council at suborciinatc presidencies, ib. ; supports 
nmcndmcntcxcludinggorcrnor'gciieralfromgoveruar- 
sliip of any particular presidenejr, ib. ) moves omission 
of clause restricting residence in India, ib, j opposes 
establishment of new- bishoprics, S09, SIO; moves 
amendment for reducing salary of governor-general, 
JilO; opposes motion relating to compulsory main- 
tenanen of Scotch ministers at the presidencies, ib. ; 
supports motion for abolishing salt monopoly, ib. ; 
renews motion for putting nn end to Company’s 
nivernment in ten years, ib. ; seconds motion of Mr. 
Fergusson for hearing Company by counsel, ib. 

Ilumxcc IChnn, revolt of, against Shoojah Shah, SSS. 

Huns, progress of their arms, 4, 

Hunter, Captain, forces and enters the cate of Tinpoo 
Sultan’s garden, takes post and waits for orders, 
quits garden, and rushes with his men into the 
river under a heavy fire, 207 ; makes his way to the 
reserve under Lord Cornn-allis, ib. 

Iluskisson, Mr., makes statement of trade with India 
subsequently to abolition of Company’s exeliuivc 
privileges, 498 ; opposes Directors ol the East- India 
Company sitting on parliamentary committees, £00 ; 
objects to so many county members being placed on 
parliamentary committees, ib.; contends that the 
Company have violated the law, ib. 

Hussein Ali (olGccr of Kyder Ali], attacked, defeated, 
and made prisoner by Colonel Hartley, 194, 

Hussein lleza Khan (minister of Oude), his meeting 
with Sir J. Shore, and rrsults, 226 ; his retention of 
oflice supposed to he a bar to satisfaetory arrange- 
ment of the state, 264. 

Buznreh tribe, hostility of the, £46 ; attack on the, 
ib. ; the chiefs declare in Aivour of the British party, 
£ 86 . 

Hyder Ali concludes treaty with Lally,76 ; his situation 
requires withdrawal of hit troops from Pondicherry, 
ib. ; his origin and advance to manhood, 107; his time 
divided between the sports of the field and volup- 
tuous enjoyments, ib, ; joins his brother's corps ns n 
volunteer, distinguishes himself, advances to the 
command of freebooters, ib. ; his predatory troops 
and resources increase, ib. ; nominated foiqdar of 
Dindigul, ib. ; proceeds at head of force to suppress 
confederacy of polygars, and succceils, ib. ; his scheme 
for enhancing the numberof the apparently wounded, 
and apportionment of the money furnished to him, 
ib, ; his force augmented and assignments of revenue 
made for support of the increase, 108; special com- 
missioners deputed to inspect musters, and their 
vigilance frustrated by him, ib. ; suppresses mutiny 
in Mysorean army, attacks and defeats Herri Singh, 
presents guns and horses to his sovereign, and obtains 
district of Bangalore as a personal jagliire, ib, ; nomi- 
nated to chief command of field army, reduces the 
Mahmttas, and is received with distinction, ib, ; in- 
trigues against his benefactor, Nunjcriq, troops pro- 
ceed to his quarters and demand payment of arrears, 
.. to discharge arrears of troops, and obtains 
urthcr assignments of revenue, 108, 109: conspiraCT 
reduce his power, 100; is attacked and defeated, 

. . ... his patron to resume his place at the head of 
state and receive his old servant, ib. ; his trea- 

career, ib. ; defeats the army of Koondc 

■w, takes him prisoner, and confines him in an 
■ cage, 110; created nabob of Sera by Basnlat 
g, reduces Sera, ib. ; his cruelty, ib, ; penetrates 
-ipltal of Bednore, and obtains vast treasure, ib. ; 

j against him detected, ib. ; attempts con- 
' of Malabar, ib, ; renders homage to new nyah 
oorc. 111 ; gives orders to lay waste the country, 
down the reservoirs, poison the wells, bum 
ye, bury the grain, and drive off the cattle, in 
■ elieek the advance of the Mnhrnttason Mysore, 
k< Colonel Smith, and is defeated, 1 12, 113 ; 
_ . .ion of Tripatorc and Vaninmbaddy, 1 13, 

. chiefs revolt against him, 114; sum- 
'•■inal landholders of Bednore to meet him, 

' Uuns, ib. ; takes diflerent mode of levying 
i in Malabar, ib. ; enters Bangalore, 115; 
, Colonel Wood, with great loss, 115, 116; 

Oossoor, and gains possession of pettab. 


which he plunders and retires, 116; encounters nn 
English party under Captain Nixon, when his cavalry 
destroys the whole party, except Lieutenant Gorcham, 
1 17 ; instances of his treachery and want of faith, ib, ; 
appears suddenly before Madras with six thousand 
horse, 118 ; sends letter to governor expressing desire 
for peace, terms of a treaty agreed upon, ib. ; plun- 
ders Porto Novo and Conjeveraro; I £7 1 despatches a 
force under his son Tippeo to frustrate junction of 
Sir H. Munro and Colonel Bnilllc, and breaks up his 
camp before Arcot, ib. ; attacks Colonel Baillic with 
his whole force, who orders his troops to lay down 
their arms, I£8 ; cruelty ot bis troops, ib, ; causes 
his prisoners to be paraded before him, and heads of 
the slain to be dcposi-cd at his feet, ibi ; sufierings of 
his British prisoners, 158, 159; resumes siege of 
Arcot, and captures it, 16I ; attacked and totally 
defeated by Sir Eyre Coote, 164 ; bis cause unpros^ 
perous on coast of Malabar, ib. ; joined by French 
force, withdraws towards Pondicherry, and is defeated 
by Sir E. Coote, ib. ; bis death at an advanced age, 
107 ; measures token thereupon to secure the throne 
to Tippoo, ib.; end treaties concluded with, 189, 
200 . 

Hyder Ali, commander of the jezailehces, killed, £84, 

Hyder Khan, governor of Ghuznee, his defeat and caps 
turc, 543. 

Hyderabad, dissolution of the French force at, 235; 
symptoms of disaCfection manifested by troops at, 
suppressed, 349, SSO ; outrageous rumours as to thd 
intention of the English propagated and believed, 
353; mutiny breaks out at, but subsides, 363$ 
treaties made nt, 588 ; battle of, with the Beloocbees; 
594. 


L 

He du Passe, brilliant acquisition of, by parties from 
British cruisers, S67 ; intrusted to charge of Captain 
Willoughby, who uses the fort as means ot conquering 
tho Mauritius, ib, ; forlorn state of garrison there, 
they are compelled to surrender, 368. 

Imlach, Captain, his engagement with the main force 
of the Prenebin the Isle of Bourbon, 364. 

Impey, Sir Elqah, bis leniency towards contempt of 
court, when proceeding from governor .general and 
council, 141 ; made judge of uie Sudder Dewanny 
Adnwlut, ib. ; suggests the necessity of fortifying 
Hastings’s statement of facts by nflidavits, 177 ; con- 
sents to receive afildavits in Oude, where he had nd 
jurisdiction, ib. ; accused by Burke of being Has- 
tings’s instrument iu the murder of Nuncomnr; 
184. 

India, British, early histo^ of, involved in obscurity, 
I ; manners and institutions of, established long ber 
fora the Christian era, ib. ; origin of tho inhabitants, 
3 ; portion of, conquered by Persians, under Darius 
Hystaspes, ib. ; invaded by Alexander, ib. ; tirceli 
dominion there did not expire with his life, 3 ; its 
early and extensive commerce, ib, ; Mahometan inva- 
sion of, ib. ; brief sketch of the more striking parts of 
its history from the commencement of the eleventh 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, 3— 16 ; first 
appearance of the English in, 18; British Beet 
despatched to (1744), threatens Pondicherry, 17; 
Diipicix claims supreme authority over French pos- 
sessions in, ib. ; excitement created nt home by 
afiairs of, 125, 179, 180 ; gross ignorance respect- 
ing, prevalent in Europe during the eighteenth 
century, 146; position of British government in, 
on retirement of Lord Tcignmouth, 230 ; observa- 
tions on the feelings of native troops towards the 
British government, 348; prevalence of system 
under which the sovereign is held in subjection by 
n minister, 36l ; cfiects of opening the trade with, 
by act of 1813, 382 ; personal tax always regarded by 
tho people with dislike, 413 ; not desirable to disre- 
gard claims of rank in, 451 ; annuity of ^630,000 
to be charged upon its territorial revenues assi^ed 
for payment of the Company’s dividends, 504 ; forma- 
tion of a uniform code of laws for, contemplated, 
fii>7; the best-governed of the dependent possessions 
of Great Britain, 512; usurious money-lenders in, 
513, 514 ; liberty of the press established in, 522 ; her 
western hontiers often a subject of great anxiety, 52$; 
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#ml tlievlolfnceef llie motuflon, iSOtillipoiItlnn ««it 
o|irr»tU)nii nt lil< utinj', 'IM t itlrrct* till inarrti 

4ni) l> jninril lijr t<tf Jutin iiji 

nitinlim tmmrili Mi>litit|ii<tr, IIm tit* Iti'iirnirnii in 
ntlnrk Itin i-nrtnyt lli, ; pstni tiimpt'lr tli.i 

rnrmyiurifiir prprp, nliirttli I iniomnin 

fort tifTnliirlr, 4l!l| prl'|'»aii»i<i liiii!' I>t. f"t I't.fin. 
intt TMlirlr, lli. | (iliirr lakrn liy lilm, bikI i’llU-lir 
fPiltriirftl ti> tip liiiii);p>t, III) itlnilnfiipOun rt* 
mriiril tiiih rr);iiil In till tniiiiiifi &( Tulii'lf, l*i. i 
(» itrfriiilnl liy (tip Mnmitli t<( lli, • rjlli 

li|ir.n vaitiiiii ofllrm In liifi-rtiiitlnn, |li. 

Ilulmti, Ijont, poirtiuit r>r Mmlra*. yiixyixn, <ti I'rMli 
lit Malinmrt All, llir mi'mn ti)i till miff m.r i.f rrt- 
mill tmiloTlri. Sill 111* >lii|'iilp ullli 111* pairtti. 
Ilirm of on lli* iiilijrri, i'll. 

llftlilmiiip, Mr j„<l(frnilitlic trior s'.lon of W nl llr jln 
tiuij'B n]i}ioliilitKiit ■! fovrrn'iriErnrut of 
Ml. 

)|n|!|;, Mr., till at$;i)inrn(i on lli' rrtnrall'in of tx>i>l 
llrjlrilmrjr'i «|i|»ilri(nirnl oi yiiTriiK r.jrrr'fal, Ml. 

llotkar (Jriiriitit llao) niiiiiciirl.ri r<>o»i, ami ilrfrati 
llir rotiililr.ril form of Priiiilia ati-l ili* jitulim. SJB | 
Tcirrati lirforr llrnmt Wrllnl'y, (ihi| frttrri to 
Clisiiilnor, SH'J) liimril III ti'initiilt. JIO| ■Hrrii" 
frirnitly Irllrti in (trnml t.*Vr. amt 
vaVrrl* In Itritlili ramp. Hi. t n'Koilalloni oiih, l*i. s 
Ilia inrnafiinr Irllrt In firn'ral VVrllnl')', lit, | ilii. 
tuilirit liy ilrtarlinirnt ftotn l.otil l.nlir'' aimr, i.r 
rrllrrt prrrl)ili»lr|y, ili. t tl'(irii<‘l lijr fall of Took 
llMiiIioota of Ilia only fouliOR In llliiil'.alan norlh of 
llir Oliumimt, 3111 Ilia rapiil n!|;hl rrnilrra U Inrt. 
firilirnt Id fiiilow liliii. ib, i osrr lir<l by {urti'a of 
rarnlty unilrr llolor.rl (iariltn'r ami Umifnant 
l.lir.aii, Hi. I after llir rtlrrai if C.ilor.rl Muiray, 
qiilla Ilia imat In Malara, aiol tmoura llir Vhtimliul 
aiilli llir ailiutr of tila army, 311 1 ailarka ami dralmya 

I. ltulcnanl l.liran’a raaalir. Ho | arn.la a Irll'r l» 
ColiinrI Motiarn, ilrnianillnt: llir aunemirr of tl.' 
imiia anil amall anna of the Hiitlali fnrrp. Ho i atiarka 
Cutnnrl Monann, Iiul la li'alm off, Ho i allmipla 
inailr to rorrupt llir Htiitali lrtX‘|<a, 313 1 rnniinurt 
to folloar anil liariaa Colonel Monaon, Ho t taVra pn. 
aeaaton of Multra, 31 It aaliliiliaiai on amitoarh of 
iliiliali army, 3IS] apiraia lirlurr Ilcllil. llo| makca 
an aaaaull, la rrliularil, anil rrtirra, 3l6| cmairaltir 
Jumna at I'annlpul, ami Ilirratrna lo aleaotaie llir 
llritiali trrrllniiea In Hie Hoali aalih fire ami anonl. 
Ho; Ilia ravatry attack Colonel Hum on lila way from 
Ilcllil lo Hahnninnore, Ib. | lila defeat by Oeneral 
Frazer near llrri;, Ib. ; hia camp aurprlaed by General 

J. ake, 017: flica acmaa ibe Jiimna, Ho; oprra;iotia 
npainit him in the aouth, 319 ; hla capital, Inilorr, 
occiipicil hy Colonel Murray, Ho ; Hie whole of hla 
poaaeationa weat of the Cbuinhul eonqurred. Hi. ; 
jolna Sliltice lino at Weir, proereda towarda camp 
of b'clndia, 337 : Ictlera of, fall into lianda of Knpti.b, 
conflrniing auaptclona prerioualy entertained ol hla 
intripue.n with Scindia, Ho ; arrirea with all hia re. 
malntiip force at camp of Seindia, and la ininicdiatrly 
vlaited liy Scimlin nnd hla principal olllccra, 33!>; 
aetzea Amliajre Inplla, from whom he eimrii proniiac 
of fifty laca of rupcca, lb, ; retreata prccl|iUateIy wlib 
Bcindla, 339; tcitca llBp;Ia;r, and drpiirca him of 
aipht, 311; it jiurattcd into the I’linjali hy I/ird 
Lake, 346; diaappointeil in hia hope of ohiaininp 
nailatancc from the Seikha, ih. ; ronrliidra treaty 
with the Enpliali, 34* ; dlMriela of Yonk llampooia 
plrcn hack to, by Mr George Harlow, ib,; pcraiita 
Ameer Klian to levy rontribuiinna, 371 ; lircomra 
inaane, Ho; cncourageinrnt ailorded by, lo I’lndarrlri. 
433; cnptirntcil by Ytolaeo Hhye, who ohialna aa- 
ctndani^' In the at ate, and auecceda to the regency, 
438 ; hia dentil, ib. 

llolknr (Miilliar Rao, aon of the former), adopted hy 
Toolacc Hhye, 438 ; intrigiiea in the ramp of. Ho ; 
dlaarganiziition of bin nrniy. Ho ; negotlatioua arith 
vnkccla fiom his camp, 439 ; hla person aecurrd by 
party hoatUe to Toolace Bliyc, who Is seized and put 
to death, ih. ; hia army ottnckeil and defeated by Sir 
Thomas Ilislop, 440; pence ronrhided with, lb.; 
provliiona nnd atipuintionsof trrnty, 441. 

Hollond, hir., employed by government of SInilma on 
mission nt court nf niznin, 135 ; hia inatruetiona nnd 
results, ib. ; rccnilcd nnd suspended from the service 
by the Mndrns gaverninent, but retnined nt court of 


n*zatn, by III' goyrmm'til of n'eyal, U6; li'com'a 

a'tins p.r»tn',r of .Madras, ivp; refut'a to al'mr 
llfiytiati lutialiora lo I.* rrnpl.yrrl by ti,* rsjsh of 
Traasoeof', 'trrpl on tl.' pait of t!i» liii.* Ii'lonyioi; 
III that ptlll'a, H,. I t,!, ||■),t•{-ri.,.|t r-ilutlirt wl'h 
I'rai.l tmrpt'a.fttsli'ins of .‘itiHv, f'aj.'riiiiit 

lb' 'sl' r.| H r Pii'fh forta ralih Trsa rr. 
Ib.i ••.ip'fs'd'd in r'lT'riiin'nl tif Madras I,y firo'rsl 
7d'»l'i»», 191, 

It.ilasrtI, Sir., a.aoto'a ll.'fnminand lo Ca!/v,lta, rm Its 
abtnd 'oiii'iit by Mr. HraV', a! appnui'h of S-x-.M;. 
ix,.|r. wish, 41 * I, asaiirrit |iy th' n.t-ob of yx.d 
If'atrn.hi In bloii'if nod lb' r's! of lb' ftomj sor*s 
a'issnia, 41; hr *n | tl.rj r-iif.lt'd in H'irV If.d', 
vi.rr' niirii*-'r» tfi.'r'tsblz'r'tish, i*.,; I.ii sar^'iiors, 
4S| •il""dni, r.n! I Iirr in romi'i! of t'ltriitfs, •!; 
t'lp'rt' I'd by arrissJ of Mr. Vaoi'ttijt, »*.; pr-.;" 
rbsoc' In Ih' g'.trmiri'n; of ll'ojil, andronmuil. 
eats* Ms t-tins t> Vans :is-t, a'.; I.!t m-.f. I.niiil 
f..ttrsjoo t" " rilh M'rr Itosum, H>.| d'il.i's to 
C'lfi'.if In anstiioifi *n of .tfrrr Jit'.'r, it,. ; siipuisteo 
f.r tor pa,,',,o,n 1,^ ihr C-i'rrsoy of litirdxao, JIi.l. 
tiap'fr, SR ! C'jiiiiiyon', tl, tt'frsy ehs'z's ..f rosin. 
tstr.fRc tt r-.li' of ft'o;;i!,ib, ; d'eiin'-sr-trito-.o'iiesiiog 
Jtf'r Jaf.'f Hi' trs'.sfrr of tr.r goTMftir.'nt l-o 
M«f ri’itim, lb,; ri.or!'itl'..| ol trraty stub Mt'f 
Ih' last act 'f hi* oSte-al li'r. f>7 ■ afi't clrta* 
ti ill of Jl'rr <V.,.ir.t, leerisra S.fo.fva r-ap's. '1; 
his aiceatiire ailacb'd I ■ an ofl'.'.atT' I'tt'r lo Court 
of Ibrr'fiira* stl,., rvrd'r Ids dttfr.-ssa* fremth' a'faier, 
whieh h" has tvsiitn'd fc'fite tli' onlir arrives in 
Iiid a. Of, 

l/ntiir. Atajof, S'vrrrty woutid'-l fa BtfieV en Sitaag in 
Hurm'sewar, 475. 

Hinylily, thlrf firtnry of the fVnpsnyln Herfsl, l6; 
Munlrhiinil fnaif'r ol S «ta).o-i.ll<iit!iS) trsirra to, 
47 1 BlU'k'ti by lb* Engbah. th' girriren make ih'ir 
evap', lb. ; cbsrye of ad'gr J e'!itr|(iti''n in Ih' froj. 
ilsrry of, in atlnch Wair'n Ifsaiioct ii accuaeil of 
pzttic!|islt'.g, |?9 ; fvuj.tir diainlas'tl, lb. 

Ilordmrdfoog aurren irrr.l tri H-e Kneliah {t/iril Com* 
Wallis's war aai;!, Tqipoo), 193; en.elty rteteised by 
Tippoo lowar.lt atatr priaon'ra in. Hr. 

Iloomayoon, son of Hsber, rvitiordinary act of bla 
father, prf.iriii'd In th' hope of retierinc him from 
slangrruus illness, 5 ; yl'tds Ids throne to phrer. Hi. ; 
is rrsinrril, Ib, ; diet Horn a fall, and is suecteded by 
bis ton Aklizr, 6 . 

Ilmssrin AH, norlbern eireara committed to hla charge 
by Nitam, and Hritisli govrimnent agree to aid in 
establiahing hia aulhority. III. 

ilornhy, Air. tgoartnornf Homlisy), resolresnot tore* 
cognize ronrcniinn conctuilcd With Mabrattas, njrlo 
cede ternlory, 147. 

ilnshclngabad cosrt^ by rajah of Hcrar, 336. 

Iloakin, an IlngUah sergeant, gives cheek to Fnzznt. 
ooia-Khan fotlirer nf ilyder Ati) wiib insignificant 
fitter, nnd rirfends mud fort uear Caveriporani with 
great spirit. 1 16 • bit report to his oSieer, ib. ; hit fate 
unknown, Hi. 

Huihilrttnn, Mr., added to eommiasion for treating 
wish Tippno Sultan, 170 ; Ids dispute wish Colonel 
Wilks and Sir Idiomas Dallas on a charge prelcited 
against ilie emumisvioners of rorditating escape, ib. 

Hiilt Kabul, revere conllicta at Ibe passes of, SSI. 

Hughes, bir IMward, appea'cd to by Imrd Pigol for 
protection, demands tale conduct for his lordship to 
the Hritish ahips, refuses to make terms, and tbrowa 
conaequenecs on those ulio rraisled. 133; employ, 
ment of Ills squadron in aid of English army against 
Ilyder AH, lOl ; cncountera French fleet under M. 
SuITtvIn, and captures six vessels, 16S; sails to re- 
lievo Tiinconialee, and comes up wiih French fleet, 
when a sanguinaiy battle ensues, which terminates 
without any decisive result", Ib.; retires to Trineo. 
tnnlce, Hi.; fru’lrales design of French upon Nega- 
patam,whcn two indecisive battles take place, ib. ; re- 
tires to Madras, Ib. t 

Humberstone, Colonel, lands nt Calicut smth Hntish 
force, joins that previously under command of Major 
Abinglon, f.ikes coinmaml of whole, retreats before 
Tippoo, nnd returns 10 coast, after having saitainco 
great tosses, I67. . 

Hume, Mr., his opinion that government shoirtd aug- 
pest some mode of conducting Inquiry into anairs ot 
East-Indla Company, 502; gives qualified assent to 
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minuterial bill for (rorcmmcnt of Indio, S09; pro- 
poses that tenure of Company should be determinable 
nt expiration of ten years, ib. ; supports amendment 
trithdrawing discretionary potrers ns to appointment 
of couneil at subordinate presideneies, ib. ; supports 
amendment excluding goTcmor-gcnerai from governor- 
ship of any particular presideney, ib, t moves omission 
of clause restricting residence io India, ib. ] opposes 
establishment of new bishoprics, SOp, 510 ; moves 
nmendroent for reducing salaiy of govcrnor-general, 
510; opposes motion relating to compulsory main- 
tenance of Scotch ministers nt the presideneies, ib. ; 
supports motion for abolishing salt monopoly, ib. ; 
renews motion for putting nn end to Company’s 
emvernment in ten years, ib. ; seconds motion of Sir. 
Fergusson for hearing Company by counsel, ib, 

numsce Khan, revolt of, against Shoojah Shah, 553. 

Huns, progress of their arms, 4. 

Hunter, Captain, forres nnd enters the gate of Tippoo 
Sultan’s garden, tabes post nnd waits for orders, 
quits garden, and rushes with his men into the 
river under n heavy fire, SU7 ; makes his way to the 
reserve under Lord Cornivallis, ib, 

Huskisson, Air., makes st.atcment of trade with India 
subsequently to abolition of Company’s exclusive 
privileges, 493 ; opposes Directors of the East-India 
Company sitting on parliamentary committees, 500 ; 
objects to so many county members heing placed on 
parliamentary committees, ib. ; contends that the 
Conipany have violated the law, ib. 

Hussein Aii (olficcr of Hyder Ali), attacked, defeated, 
nnd made prisoner by Colonel Hartlev, 194, 

Hussein llexa Ehan (minister of Ouifej, his meeting 
with Sir J, Shore, and rrsults, 336; his retention of 
oHice supposed to be a bar to satisfactory arrange- 
ment of tlie state, S64, 

Buiareh tribe, hostility of the, 546 ; attack on the, 
ih, ; the chiefs declare in favour of the British party, 
596. 

Hyder Ali concludes treaty with Daily, 76 ; his situation 
requires withdrawal of his troops from Pondieherry, 
ib. ; his origin and advance to manhood, 107; his time 
divided between the sports of the dcid and volup- 
tuous enjoyments, ib. ; joins bis brother’s corps as a 
volunteer, distinguishes himself, advances to the 
command of freebooters, ib. ; his predatory troops 
and resources increase, ib. ; namiuated foujdar of 
DindinI, ib, ; proceeds at head of force to suppress 
confederacy of polygars, and succeeds, ib. ; bis scheme 
for enhancing the numberof the apparently wounded, 
and apportionment of the money furnished to him, 
ib. ; his force augmented and assignments of revenue 
made for support of the increase, 108 ; special com. 
missioners deputed to inspect musters, and their 
vigilance frustrated by him, ib. ; suppresses mutiny 
in Mysorean army, attacks and defeats Herri Singh, 
presents guns and horses to his sovereign, and obtains 
district of Bangalore os a personal jaghire, ib. ; nomi- 
nated to chief command of 6eld army, reduces the 
Mobrattas, and is received with distinction, ib.; in- 
trigues against his benefactor, Nuojeraj, troops pro- 
ceed to his quarters and demand payment of arrears, 
engages to discharge arrears of troops, and obtains 
further assignments of revenue, 103, 109; canspiraey 
to reduce bis power, 109 ; is attacked and defeated, 
implores his patron to resume bis place at the head of 
the state aud receive his old servant, ib. ; bis trea- 
cherous career, ib. ; defeats the army of Koonde 
Itow, takes him prisoner, and eon6nes him in nn 
iron cage, 110; created nabob of Sera by Basalat, 
Jung, reduces Sera, ib. ; his cruelty, ib. ; penetrates 
to capital of Bednore, and obtains vast treasure, ib. ; 
conspiracy against him detected, ib. ; attempts con- j 
quest of Malabar, ib. ; renders homage to new rajah 
of hlyrore. 111 ; gives orders to lay waste the countiy, ^ 
break down the reservoirs, poison the wells, bum ' 
the forage, bury the grain, nnd drive off the cattle, in 
order to cheek the advance of the Mahrattason Mysore, j 
IIS; attacks Colond Smith, and is defeated, lia, 113; 1 
gains possession of Tripstore and Vaniambnddy, 1 13, | 
114; Malabar chiefs revolt against him, 114; sum- 
mons principal landholders of Bednore to meet him, 
ib. ; his exactions, ib.; takes different mode of levying 
contributions in Malabar, ib. ; enters Bangalore, 115 ; 
is defeated by Colonel Wood, with great loss, 115, 116; 
lays siege to Oossoor, and ^ins possession of pettah, j 


which he plunders and retires, Il6; encounters an 
English party under Captain Nixon, when his cavalry 
destroys the whole par^, except Dientenant Goreham, 
117; instances of his treachery and want of faith, ib. ; 
appears suddenly before Madras with six thousand 
horse, 118 ; sends letter to governor expressing desire 
for peace, terms of a treaty agreed upon, ib, ; plun- 
ders Porto Novo and (kuyeveram, 157 ; despatches a 
force under his son Tippoo to frustrate junction of 
Sir H. Munro and Colonel Baillle, nnd breaks up his 
camp before Arcot, ib;; attacks Colonel Baillie with 
his whole force, who orders his troops to lay down 
their arms, 153; cruelty of his troops, ib. ; causes 
his prisoners to be paraded before him, and heada of 
the slain to he deposi ed at hia feet, ibi ; sufferings of 
his British prisoners, 158, 159; resumes siege of 
Arcot, nnd captures it, l6l ; attacked and totally 
defeated by Sir Eyre Coote, 164 ; bis cause unpros- 
perous on coast of Malabar, ib. ; joined by French 
force, withdraws towards Pondicherry, and is defeated 
by Sir E. Coote, ib, ; his death at an advanced age, 
167 i measures taken thereupon to secure the throne 
to Tippoo, ib. ; and treaties concluded with, 189, 
SOO. 

Hyder Ali, commander of the jezailchees, killed, 534. 

Hyder Khan, gorernot of Ghuznee, hia defeat and caps 
turc, 543. 

Hyderabad, dissolution of the French force at, S3S ; 
symptoms of disaffection manifested by troops at, 
suppressed, 349, 350 ; outrageous rumours as to thd 
intention of the English propagated and believed, 
353; mutiny breaks out at, but subsides, 363; 
treaties made at, 583 ; battle of, with the Bdooebeesi 
694. 

I. 

He du Posse, brilliant acquisition of, hjf parties from 
British cruisers, s67 ; intrusted to charge of Captain 
W’illoughby, who uses the fort ns means of conquering 
the Mnaritius, ib. ; forlorn state of garrison there, 
they ore compelled to surrender, s6b. 

Imlack, Captain, his engagement with the main force 
of the French ia the Isle of Bourbon, 364. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, bis leniency towards contempt of 
court, when proceeding from pernor-general and 
council, 141 ; made judge of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, ib. ; suggests the necessity of fortifying 
Hastings’s statement of facts by affidavits, 177 ; con- 
sents to receive affidavits in Oude, where be bad no' 
jurisdiction, ib. ; neensed by Burke of being Has- 
tings’s instrument in the murder of Nuncomar; 
184. 

India, British, early histo^ of, involved in obsenrity, 

1 ; manners and institutions of, established long bos 
fore the Christian era, ib. ; origin of the inhabitants, 
S ; portion of, conquered by Persians, under Darias 
Hystaspes, ib. ; invaded by Alexander, ib. ; Greek 
dominion there did not .expire with bis life, 3 ; its 
early and exteasivc commerce, ib. ; Mahometan inva. 
sion of, ib. ; brief sketch of the more striking parts of 
its history from the commencement of the eleventh 
to the middle of the eighteenth century, 3—16 ; first 
appearance of the English in, 16; British fieet 
despatched to (1744), threatens Pondicherry, 17 1 
Dupleix claims supreme authority over French pos- 
sessions in, ib. ; excitement Created at home by 
affairs of, 135, 179, ISO; grosa ignorance respect- 
ing, present in Europe during the eighteenth 
centnry, 146; position of British government in, 
on retirement of Lord Tcigomouth, 330 ; observa- 
tions on the feelings of native troops towards the 
British government, 348; prevalence of systeni 
under which the sovereign is held in subjection fay 
n minister, 361 ; effects of opening the trade with, 
by net of 1813, 383 ; personal tax always regarded by 
the people with dislike, 413; not desirable to disre- 
gard claims of rank in, 451 ; annuity of i£63d,000 


S'.# ; the best-governed of the dependent possessions 
of Great Britain, 513 ; usurious money-lenders 
513, 514 ; liberty of the press established* 
western frontiers oftena subject of gr*"’ ''■'Z't' 
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enii^trmnltAn In, upon tttartnR nf tlir nnrthitatl'n 
<if (he llritlfli nrnip, £71 1 inllilarp ttrr|i.i(>(iin« In, 
fi't irpatilnn the raUiiitlp, £*1, S73t Ih*' e'ltrfniif* 
penrr»t*i> r»r»r«ponilrnfe nn AO'rhanliiiifi an-l (he 
Atiptn>initi»ii Mintr*, s;7 ci | nnct lii» »|-p»r. 
Iirnalntit fur (henfrtynf (he llrlUth fiitr'<, i<i|. ttii 
rfphi of (hr pntfrnmrtit (o (ntrrfrrr *>lih tuihutmi 
nrlphhniitiftf |W-l, fei. 

IniliK, jiro»Inrr« ImnlrtioF on, poM-tn»'f for Iro r-i-t*.. 
tnrlra ftp innoarrlia (*( HrtUn nntf l1^rtlUn 
Bi ptodItfM of >»<•«( •111" of, nnn'ti") (o (hr ihiml* 
tti'iin of N'xiir Mtah, |£( rfi'««ln>c (f Ih'. I.p (hr 
Ant;lo<lnilian fortr*, £37| trr»(jr for nituUu Ih*-, 
£•’‘1, 

Iniliu, Attnjr of (hr, £17, Mlj raMxrrt fil.tiin>r «n'1 
KnlrfOl, £(1-*£l 1 1 (irrsVInp Op of Ih^.tllt hor.mit* 
coiifrrttd on Ih" roiam»*iiI'f*. £<6 1 li< *r>! 

liiitmlife In Arr,'h»nti!»n, Ift) r( *«i.| h'H, 

ror« of Ita (narrh from, oi anj, j |(« ttilrr ,'r,tfiir, 
(Inn, £7D| (inil'-rlisIkH n csmpS'ttn, £71 ( no,! 

trturn* (i> lo'lia, »(|rr l>»ring Ihrt.fi'*! •iff.sl tto- 
prantT on (hr lirachrtnut .£(!/>>£«», f-".'"', 

InnM, t'olonri, proerr lU (nio (^lehar, (fip i •irV.t»a» 
eomi'fl* him (u oinproJ arllrr ni'etaJI-ser, Ih. 

I»hot«r Sinph, frlirllltin of, £37, 

Itlr of J'laiifr, rtpnll* (haf rnit»t»rlr» h«>I !,»*« arot 
tliKhrr from Trarane-.ire (o aotleit ahl In atiillrry, 
9£!<. 

Iflallf, cap(ure wnl «lri*,r«t(ion r.f, £-.5, tVi. 

Jacoli, Captain, drfrala Shtrr 5fa}iartr>1, ££l. 

, Colnn'l, eoniraanilrf of « hiipail* at<itr»l!"r,C’7, 

Jamri I,fklnp of (irrat lullaln! dci'n’r* hirlVima* 
Itoe aniiia<>a<I<>r (o (hr hfoput ronii, (■, 

Jarara, (.’ommoilnrr, atiackr »nil rapiurx }*f»rraifn'oe 
and thelaland of llancnat, pliatr italioni on c<-iit of 
Canmn, 41, 

Jnnaarni, (IrntTAl, refmea to aurrrndrr Inland of data 
to Sir H. Anrhmiiir, 37* i d'fraird at Vort C-r» 
nrllna, and with diiiloitty Trarhra Itnltrntort;, 37£ ) 
apain lefiiara to anrtfoilfr, S'Ul iftlrra to tirfondrl, 
III, t bU drfrat and flipht. III. I lit* tidotilaalon, Ih, 

Java, rtiirdiiloil ajjalrat, »?£ j nmlr o( th" eaprdillon. 
373, 37* t Ita laiidlnir, 'J7lt ranture of llaiarta, lb.; 
proprraa of tbr Knpllih,37t— 377 1 eonnoMt of, c<mi- 
jiirtrd by defeat and depmal of aultan of Iljo'jDrarta, 
nnd aiibmiaaion of other eonfeilrrated princri. 37fli 
vxpcilitlon dripatebrd from, apainat talandi of Haiti 
and Cclebca, under firnetnl N'ipbiinpall, 410; oiipht 
to have been rrlaincd at the peiicral peace, ih. 

Jertaiirb, General Wood ailacka redoubt at, and rc- 
tirea, 399, 

Jcbanara(«iatrrof Aurunpiebo], adjuata mlaundcruland- 
inp uith the eourl of Venia, It. 

Jcbanplr aiiccccda to the Mopnl throne, 6 { extranrdi* 
nary blatory of bla eiiilireaa. 0, 7 s Tiaited hr Sir 
Tliomaa line, an I'npiiah andiaaaador, 7 1 dratii of. 
lb. s la aueeceded hr Hia aon Shah Jehan, lb. 

Jcinlaliad, Sir R, Sale'a arriral at, £££ ; rctaliied by Sir 
R. Sale in defiance of ordcra, £71 { Ita hero<r dr> 
fence, £74 ; dcatrucllre raTtbi)Uake at, ill. | bealrped 
by Akhar-Khan, who la alnatiy defrated, £75; re- 
licTcd by General Pollock, ih. ; (.ord Kllcnborouph's 
correapondencft reapcctinp, £77, 578, 

Jenkina, 3tr, (aRerwards Sir Richard), aeeretary to the 
rcaident with Seindia. 337; perfurma dutlea rf re* 
aldent on death of 9Ir. Wehbe, 338 ; denianda ex* 
planation of Scindla'a ndeance into territorica of 
rajah of Rerar, lb. ; continura to remonatratc npalnat 
acta of Seindia, and threatens departure, ih. ; alrikra 
Ilia tenta and prepares for departure, but induced, on . 
nnpUeation from Seindia, to postpone hia march, ih. : 
alter further communication with Seindia he departs 
aeiihout paaapoTts, S30 ; his dlflicuUies and ronten- 
tiona, ib.; uappape of the Tcxidency aUacked and 
carried off by Scindia’s Pindarrlca, lb, ; rccelret a 
risit from Seindia, 33] ; his reply to proposal from 
minister of Seindia to plrc hia army aafe conduct to 
Rliurtpore, 33£ ; his further intercourse with Seindia 
nnd his ministers, 337; his comniiinicstiona avitti 
Seindia on the approach of Colonel tfartimicii, ib.; 
Temonstratrs npainat Scindia's visitinp Ifolkar, 333 ; 
his repeated applications for permiaaton to withdraw, 
340 ; departs from Scindia's camp, 311; beinp re* 


i:x. 

si-lent at Jfarpere p*fee!tea (ealeney nf e-reele 
there. 4llj temanatratea aexir.at A|-;.x Sahib tnm. 
miiM'itie.R with the t'flih-a-s, lb. j t,tp»a r.Xtrh ef 
tliiliali tft“/pa Inwarilt fiaxt-'-re, sf.j trfsi'a 
partleipatlno in the ertrmnr.y r-f Appa .SahH.'a la» 
aratitntf, it*; aen-ia f-.e tr'^pa fn-m eani/nmenta, 
I'l.l hU Inieraiear with Atpa Sahib int*fr4p!rd by 
(irint. ib. ; bis enlft-.a'e.l in the 6e;.|, sn-! ita 

effaet iieem |li» Ir-yij-a, tie, , 

*•1 sfira en ei-aditi/im, ib, ; rreeiara lefe.rinati'Jti e-f 
aeaeeil lif.>"»i!H!xa ef Apps SaJ.jb, erieeire heatiicy 
lolifitiab K'.arrnmeM, (*]; srrraia tb» raja’s and hia 
conrifentltl m’eii’efa, lb,; ftea the rclatloaa i-f 
IWtlab eiiaernmer.l l.y Irrat], 4'-'!. 

Jristie.a, f.lrutrnaet. kiti'd, S',1. 

Jraeuat llai Ithiwr, irti'-e ,.f Seindia, piieed r.r.der 
rare r,f t‘spta:n Cs'ilreM, ennlmur* to raaie.tain in* 
terri.tirae with rie.dsrriea.tta; kt« r-.,*',!, lb. 

deaieunt Ra-s |atf, otlieer r,f Semd-a, enramand.r.x at 
Aaaeetyitfii, rsBimita diree; set ef b'^itillt] by til'* 
O'l (■.itnpaaa'a Ifnea, 453 ; la reeaji'd ffi'm e-s-n, 
p Xr.d.siid Kiir»riri!iiiT'!*->t fd »rra5i,lb, ; is slla'trJ 
i»y ti»e.»rai D-sart.-in, ar..l reppr* in fi'eers] I> ire* 
tint's I r>d.spiXflrrs la rndsst-Jur to yrtenre terms, 
til; psiTii-in surtsndrra ue-r.itsdilii.'najly, lb.; ids 
aiibs',|«ef;t sdmitsinrt Bs |<s Ifstenlinns of nV-.r: i-a, iii, 

Jrswniit bieeb, Rt^;e*^^ el.ief, r!r'este-l l,y .turu’ixi'hn 
sn 1 ytr-rad, makes his te-jee arllh the f -rnirr sad 
J'.ina him apxir.st hhnysb, li-jt it a eriiiea! te.oa'er.l 
retires asitb ail l.is f%ren, lo; fslit sed-!erlyoa the 
rrarefh'is s'iira, piita th* wnrteti to the atrerd, and 
spreads ptnle ihri.ueb the Impetia! army, ih. : ;-?iin, 
rt'ra Anrnnxtete’s ta.m.p, and h'-aits of barin? tie. 
f'ntri! (be rnipenTf. n • iijeai a f-irreipon-ter.rr with 
liara, intieiatea his le.lrntionrfd's'riir.s aaruopre'.', 
ae.d ntpe, ii,,s to suj-pnrt his liefeeii.in. iii, 

Jeyj.'.<-f, ritettiti'eals ef rajah of, 'iith the Hritiih 
y«iwnmr-i!, 501, 

Jeiallrheea, drf'at of Ih*, SSl, £83. 

dh'io-J.'o.tia*, tnrtead-r of, ro a detachtarnt of irTf?n* 
lara durine Nepxnl atar, asa. 

Johnaen, Sir., srtinit llntiib rnident In Oiidr, letter 
addreaied by, to eSieer ef the puard at l,uekn'iw, 
477* 

Johnston, Captain, aiixsilnaled at Kabnel, ££6. 

Johnston, (’oniiii'idore, rstiedilion despitched from 
Knalaad under him and General Sfedowa to aiiaek 
Hutch sellirmenis at the Cape, IK; makra prize of 
Patch resieli, and rctuma to Knpland with three 
friimlea, Ib. 

Jobnatone, Captain, attacks and dtirea from th*lr 
Wiitfca a party of llurmcae adrancinp from Assam Into 
Caehar, 4(il>, 

Johnstone, Slt„ahatta in the wealth hratoserd on eiera- 
lion of III* nabob Naojam-aiUlioailah, and in oppoai. 
lion to hia fumierly expressed opinima, rrceieea taco 
lata thirty thousand rupees, iOO; desirous of obtain- 
inp explanation Initn committee leonsiaiinp of Cliae, 
Sumner, Sjkea, Vcreiat, and GecctaS Camae) on their 
ponrra, lot. 

Jones, Gmetai, rcetiars at Oujein command of force 
broupht thither from Guerrat under Colonel Murray 
to act npainat lloikar, 9ip; joins General I,ake at 
llbutl|>ore, 331 • inatrncted to ptvceed to Rampoorah, 
cn route lo Outerai, 3x9. 

Jones, Captain. S3ml natiee infantry, driees a larpc body 
of the llurmcae from n fortat thepointof the bayonet, 

Jones, Sir Ilatford, negotiatei n treaty arith Persia, 
£89. 

Jondpore, enpapemcnla of trcalir of rajah of, with 
Rrltiah pnaemment, 303 ; case 01 rajah of, 333 ; treaty 
concluded with rajah of, 4tt. 

JupduUiik, arrival ol the British fapUircs at, £70; atrone 
torce of the Ghiijies defeated at, 533. 

Jueput Seit, native hanker, anxiona for the support of 
the Rritish council in oid of hia influence with the 
nabob Noojuin-ad-PoivIah, 100. 

Jyepoor, treaty with rajah of, 4 II. 

Jyctuck, operations apainst in Ncpaul war, and failure, 
395 ; remarks on, 395, 39O. 

IC. 

Kabool (or Cahoul), Capt.ain Ilnmes's mission lo, S3S, 
£33 ; march of the Anglo-Indian army on, 543 ; 
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trlumiihantl]: entered b; Shoojab Shah, ib. ; critieal 
atatc of, SSS ; forces stationed at 5S5, 5!iG ; violent 
outbren]: and massacre at, SSfi ; commissariat fort at, 
lost and rctaben, ii~, S58 ; British defeats, £C0 ctseq. ; 
necotiations undertaken betn-een the British and the 
Atighans, iG3, SCG ; evacuated bj- the British, sGG; 
horrors of the march from, SOO ct seq. s infatuation of 
the British authorities there, S~3 ; Crcncrai Foiloek’s 
recapture of, S8t. 

Kahun, fruitless attempts to relieve, £47 f surrender of, 
SSI. 

Kalunga, Sfajor Gillespie marches on 3G3 ; unsuccessful 
attack upon, bp the British, in which General Gil- 
lespie falls, 303, 391; renewed attack on, bp Colonel 
Mawbep, who fails, 391 ; evacuated bp the garrison, 
and taken possession of bp Colonel Mawbep, Spt; 
fort of, ordered to be destroped, ib. 

Earoal, plain of. Nadir Sfaab defeats the forces of the 
emperor there, and forthwith marches to Delhi, 
IS. 

Eamram, thcAfighan prince, murders Futtch Khan, 
S3I ; his expulsion, S3S. 

Kandahar, Bussian and Persian intrigues at, S33 ; oeeu- 

J iied bp the Anglo-Indian armp, 333; Shoojah Shah 
ormallp enthroned at, ib.; difficulties of the march 
to; S3S', S39; conrse of events at, S71 ; attacked bp 
the AlTglisns, who arc defeated, spS; retained bp 
General Nott in defianee of orders, spG; attacks on 
repulsed, ib. ; failure of relief to, ib. ; arrival of 
General England fur relief of, SSI. 

Karak. island of. ocfupi»d bp the British, S33, 

Karieal. expedition fitted out against, 7S; surrenders to 
Eocli-b, ib. 

Karta Socra (Java) surrenders to Sir S. Auehmntp, 
376. 

Ear, f-ientcnant-ColoncI, death of, 14G. 

Keue, Sir John, ecamindcr of the Bombap force sent 
to AfTchar.i'tan, 533 ; assumes chief command in 
A5ghanii;an. £37; inucs a general order after the 
capture cf Ghurnee, S|3; at the coart of Shoojah. 
513; his diffiesdties at the Khpber pass, S4S; created 
a peer, St5, 

Ecating, Celenel. ccmmandi force destined to act in 
een;ase?i*a with Buccnath Bose, and mores in diree. 
licnef Poosih, Mt; aetisn takes plate, and termi. 
cates in fiscnr ef the Eaglisb, bus With d.-tadful 
ls«s, ill. 

Kcatisg, rel'S'i If. S,. d'^pateied from Icdia with 
frrc^’la i«!ar,d cf IV.drirs:*r, cf sshich he lakes pos- 
srs*:'r, Z’U ; pr-^v—is to Isle rf Eeurhen, lands, ca'ss 


alra.rlsr'W evrr en- 


and returns to Hodnrum. 


;Ct.3C;-, trsiri I s men f'.r rentsred attack ea Islect 
EeuA-er, 3'! ; rtpltr.s hii T-etti as to code ef epe- 
ra*.:-rs.:b. : linls at Island tf Bosrbrn, 31*; island 
•ttrrendeevd to, i' . , _ , , , . 

Erlat, eapt-red hr tit British cndirCenerxi tVElslnre, 
III, tts; f'-ft'ef, re«rt='^ *"7 «=*=7s -f~;~ 

re.oeen-VifrG'n"a!Nc:i. ‘ 

EthV-t. Li-atmant 'B-N.;, dtsmers rnmlcr e. Enr-j 

et:= at rkge ef Pee?.; 
3lV. 


to the demand of Nunjeraj for surrender of Trleliino- 
polp, ill. 

Khclat-i.Ghiljle relieved bp Colonel Wp’mer, £81 ; at- 
tacked bp the Ghiljies, ib. 

Khilg}', house of, surcccds to the throne of Belli!, 3; 
terminates svith a prince named illobnrik, ib, 

Kbirudmund Khan selected for ofilec of manager of the 
affairs of Furriickabad, but refuses to accept without 
promise of support bp British government, 872 ; his 
unfavourable representatians of the joung naboti, ib. ; 
his communications with Mr. Ifenrp Wellesley, ih. 

Kfaiai obtains the gorernment of Delhi, and exercises it 
as the nominal vassal of Tamerlane, fi. 

Khoord, Kabuol Pass, contests at the, ££4, 

Khooshgul, surrender of, to the British, 10£, 

Kfaoosroir Mullik (last prince of the Giiuxni dynasty) 
Ireaefaerouslp seduced into the bands of Mohammed 
Glioorp, 3. 

Khpber Pass, Colonel Wade's difficulties in proceeding 
through, £13 ; hostile attacks of the inliatdtants, £15 ; 
terror of the Sikhs at the idea of passing, 571. 

Kbprpoor, a slate of Sinde, £87. 

Kilbooras, a tribe of Sinde, £87. 

Killianore (Travancore), batteries carried at, bp British, 
3&1. 

Kilpatrick, Sfajor, despatched from Sfadras to Bengal 
with troops, on the government cf the former presi- 
dency receiring news of the fall cf Cossimbazar, 45; 
his detachment tuffera dreadfully from long confine- 
ment on swampy ground St Futta, 4C; mores forward 
to attack French posts at battle of Plattv, £3; re- 
ceirea from Meer Jaffier three lacs in addition to a 
previous present of one lae, £5. 

Einneir, Sfajor, proceeds to reduce Gingee, St; Ids 
force unequal to attack the fortress, or maintain pos- 
session of passes, ib, ; retires to give the enemy bauic, 
and is severely wounded, ib.; bis troops give wap and 
retreat, ib. ; hit death, ib. 

Kirkpatrick, Captain J. A., demands from the cfztm 
foil execution of artieleof trestyfordishaDdingPreneb 
corps, 233, 

— , Colonel, appointed hr Marquis Welleslep 

teeretaip to goremmest in politiea] department, 27£ ; 
appolntmenl'reseinded bp Court of Wireetors, ib. 

Rssbindots, sou of the Dev-an of governor of Dacca, 
finds refuge m Calcutta, 42; Sooraj-oo-Dowlah re- 
quires bira' to be given np, wldcb is refu>-d, 42, <3, 

Eistoa. Dupleii appointed I.7 JlorjJar Ju.ng governor 
off roiinees south of that nver, 2f . 

Eistcigirrrp surrenderz to Colonel fizith du.rirgs!»r 
w.th'lirder Afi, 115. 

Knox. Captain, eompeit tie entoeror to sriid-w r/ovn 
Patna, £5; xtucked bjtix lonjdir o' Pnmeai, wno 
ir defeated, ib. 


Wood to ftzex J e -t fur s. h-at djajpean, SJt. 
Eeibtaa!,rttT.vPer7fvi.-tt -n.IIJ. 

Kr,~i -sat snesed cr tne amrp, SSi — 

. £«/- 

. E-faij, tie fiusieoterT ef Girszxt, ; ctfirovEi £7 
:£-a en; Jfij^ JIiaiirEa, ii.; nnrnnagp stnitit iirtj 







cno jN'i 

Into toirn, j Ifr^tjr «»i<N 

tdjtih tif, 4il. 

Kutimiin, cortftpnn'Utiff* fjirHr*) imi 1),** lirUitti 
Corrhiinrnl aiitI iJ.r rM**?# if tt>s! 
r^(»rtu(ri1 li^ llir Nr)tii|^r«rf 4ft|| r*/» 

rlarril iTtftiunrrtily ikiuirt'tt l$> IttUi*), i! 

Ktiinini'r^DOtflrcn bilrtnjiit tfilntnvrpi 9tA)-'r } vr*** 

\iiirti A •rVrif bflW'h riuur^, in thi* «)» 

nir till, «rt;| trUV^n 5^^^ 

|»ro\i»lril t«'f lijr «>f *-iJ» 

KnoLn, rntilnilbr of. »nbu4t« to tU** HtiiiiU bniSi^ifitr* 

:uj>. 

Konm^l i>cfnpVil h} HfiiUfi, «nil ih#- 

^7'J* 

Ktirtn» ilrtvltmtnt of %r,\ 

Iroou Vil* 

Kofrbrlr*** of, 

Kuirri'in Kliaii, risoUin*^, rf, j 

|»>i|f^ toil jo'.u* », fi-ifiils*** ftfotv ift 

ill** Prri*i«, at»| «.ifrt« hi« !•» IfrUo, |1/.l 

otPr^it »n A«tl*Mn li)r Atnr^r oth^'n l.r tl'tiTx** 

f,f rfflbln ititlti/li.lfi h*' i4 1 l»jf 

woil A oni»a«»i, 07. 4.Mj tU ittrsiSa* 

lion* ajit*‘rt*U Of, 031 •'iti-ita priialr faiuntra fttitn 
^ri|lltu, aIiMO lir la | IfTxj'Mt/inri!, 4h.| 

olOaio* }ii« bn«l nL-n if m-'t^ rtt^oaitf 

oil hl» tiUar\f<) And b** 

tifriirction of Ato^rr U|n*i, !• f.> Ifol. 

ia»** ramp, liUl rifrfia Idi tu’api-, l!i, j ttirfctof 

111*' I* opUth, 4^*»« 



:»'J, 

KuIVtaI Abantl.incd lo tl>« rns;1)ib lijr 2fe<t pt» 


I.. 

1.A KoorJonnalt, rrcnrh c«'mtnifsi!^c| by, op. 

prniK in IniUbn •fA«,17t opl»if*‘a ifratf 

rnnrIioUil b/, aiiih lh« I'.nsllih* i!ec!btcd mill l»f 
Piiplnt, 17, IH. 

I^har attftckrd mot tbbrn by OaptAin Ptipliimf tO. 

)*ninp, Urutfnatii, hUlf<l. .*><*1. 

J^aVc, (irneral (a'lcrnariU I««vr4 tMf), AfTtIri of ttin* 
1I01I31} ctimmiiifd (i>« unilcf 
plan of tiolitfral nnd niltitdfp ojirnilona, 9*01 
inarrbra from CmvnjHir**. S‘'ti| movta to Attack 
of IVrrufi'a forcer, aahicli ftUi beforr Mm, n#»i ttkr« 
po4*ra«ion of Cod, mot makca prcparaCbmi for At* 
tacklnj; Aljphur, s$i7: came of ilfb)inir tbrattark, 
ibfS Altphtir falH to Mm, Ui«t rerron appUca for, 
mill obtatna fmm Min, pcrmUalnn to rettie to the 
Jlrltiati trrrttorica, lb,; Attacki and pula to n*i;bt 
force under 7«oul» JJourrjuin, oho aurrendrni, 7i*'9l 
emperor coDpralulatcs him. and aoUdea his proicetlon, 
Sfi9S baa an audience of the emperor, kb.i tUlea 
bestowed upon, hy Shah AUnm, *J9i>| resumem Ms 
march, th.s summons A^ra, uhen parrlaon surrtn* 
tiers, !29l ; marchea In pmauU of .Maliratu force, 
atcarks and entirely ilrfrata Ibem at lAan'arec, 99^1 
remarks on bU battle, Sp 1 ; rarious treaties concluded 
by, 303, 304 1 takes a poaUton to enable bim to restrain 
}]olkar*a oprmtlons, 310 3 Ms nepotiatlon irltb Ifob 

^ kar, lb. $ receives orders to contnience lioitile opera* 
tions ppinst Ifolkar, ib.i sends a delaehment, under 
CoMnelMonson, to protect the city of Jyenaghur, and 
follows llulkar, ib,; provides a detaeliment, under 
Colonel Don, for nttacalng Tonk Itampoora, ib,; tie* 
terniinea to msreb Ms troops back into riuarters, ib»; 
bis orders to Colonel Alon«on, and lubicciuent conduct, 
3141 oirivcs at Drtlil, 310; rriolvcs to proceed in 
pursuit of the enemy's cavalry in the Doab, ib,| 
relieves Colonel Burn at Shatnlec, ib,; breaks up 
llolkar's camp, and disperses Ills cavalry, 3I7| fob 
lows flolkar across the Jumna, and arrives at 3f ultra, 
ib*; instructed to remonstrate with the rajah of 
Jlliurtpore, ill,; takes town and fort of Deeg, 319; 
breaks up his camp hefore Dec^, and marches to 
Muttra, 329; marclies toilhurtpore, SSOf commences 
siege of Hliurtpore, ib, ; failure of repeated attacks on 
that place, 320«»324 3 cniers into negotiation with 
rajah of ISlmrtporo, 323; concludes trc.'ity with the 
rajah, 321 ; quits Bhurtporc, 338; is elevated to the 
peerage, ib. 

, Lord, receives letter from Scindla, and his answer, 
338, 33p; instructed to discontinue pursutC of Ifolkar 



pfi I B^s'n frUu*i3f iIt w'm* 

b*f* of fbl*,i*h r^*t i'Pfr* Jt'i I to pr,, 

fr**^ b» ti'l tf,r. flfiiit'i re* 

b^vj**!* 3H s s»|1ht mV!« f^nro t*x* l*^!tvf ff'j'fi 

l»'i: |.v*ue I fit fK* 2li, 11, ; 

Wilb f t«**,i>** ffXtfti fo f 

2 ‘n‘ 1 , 51' i f.f 

ft«-t by ft;r Bsjl »** I » Irrsir M.\n'lu, 

a*>d rrn->'>'’-,«i*»*r«, f-f •**-*, 2 in f ic the 

it.jl.l ».f Ib.tkir th- t*«» I r*’m-’>'54??**f t 

s/'-h:it it#<^!sr&! .ry SftJ-iJrt anrvt*d It tf*!*/ 

517 i I fr««'s f's’*-* ^f fs^sjiv of tify 
•ft'l ib, j ft to 

f*f svirnry With ra;»h» 

;•< f*' Sr.d ili»'h‘'ry, l*r. ; rr-t.K«j<i/xJ.*i will, rfT'ft, iV 3 

a*-/i ♦pn*v fi- .!{*, 51J1. 

l.aV*, 5f»J wrrin *♦.! si ih** nf |.d«wsry‘% 

lb, appr/itTir - 1 g of ah the 

f'rvo**!, p ttrtil.'t w***t e4j4» in ln«bi, .*. 5 ; 

p*»r-* U !■* lM*'*!,fh<rfV, ib.t li**us Ji of Kvft 

51!, I'j. J atlsek t ih# (*-•%« Hi"!; lb. ; 

n.slvs a iibini'd it rntry ri»n-?}el.*rry, Cr/i i*iM 
tlr b» rr.ftfe^ ;>rM'r.t of a b.nd rvwn f** 

4’h*iftd» Mibib bj ]itr,e«>f 7sp*^fv,ib.| eJTrctt rf hi« 
apj.?t ublo the ctpitti rf is^j ib. j fonebiles 
fftiif f»>(b g jfffjftfient of Tsnj ••?»*, tb,s ff»‘4S fnlv’ift* 
i!/‘Mtsn'bns« ati*^, |b.; h? ibf-it-ns t>* 

MftC sod Ijmllyss c^Aves t» Ms'iritb:*. ib,; eireU 
ftn I r uV«-t a brrsrb, (>». j i|.«e«vrrr« t?itt Ms 
arn.y srr nrsrif of 2 -i:A amfr.crtfsf'in 4.1*4 

pfi>si%l*f.*, CA *|4 rii*»nni (.fwsr, and mik^ pfepsr** 
t»-'04 (»>r b»e*lift? »tp Ml tJtni't lb,; rfsnj-»s the 
tfr irl.i’fy cl 3(nr.ack)'**, Ib, ; I* lftf>fta^d 
lh*t d'A^KA to rrtnrn immevbaivly t* the 

l#!e of fVsoe*, amI inrfTeeriis’jy r.id^s»*mfs forhsnye 
Ms p'lri'Hf, Ib.; M* rs;*rJition U> Ars*»!. I»l ; puts 
Mrer in m'.tun fi/r rvdertt m tf .^tsdras, an I coins 
pT*s*efsl«;n of the fttses Town, Ib. ; fa*js Mime on 
ilwssy f»f n*>i bfifirns wp the governor's resimrat to 
resist isUf of ih^ KUiTbsh, ib. ; rrrets hsueries and 
Pmimenfrs firing ag 4 tost Madras, ib.s Is bsrastnl 
hylhe flog'a^h Mrrr witb*»ut th<* wan4,and efrspatebes 
f^rev to atisrk 3I»; xr (^Uuud, C 7 . Ci ; rA:s**s lie^e of 
^fsdrai, Cjf g*tr« up eoamund to Kouptrrs, and 
fflifMirt IVtubehvrry, Cit on hearing of de;> 3 rture 
«»f 3f*jir Hreretin for U'sodew »sb, tesves Tondt- 
eberry and adrantrs to Coverpauk, ib.; Ms distress 
and Ufii'opuUriiy, ib,; retitvs mtoeantonmems, ib.; 
fires a Imndml gum in bonnur of the repulse of 
Major Itrrreton at U*ande«ash, and transmits ae« 
counts of it to every quarter, 73; be!*etcd by the 
■nMirrs to have amas^nl and vereted great stealth, 
ib. 3 didmrvrs convidrrab'e sum from bis own ehcst 
to satisfy muitneers at M’andrwa*h, ib. ; recalls triofs 
from Sfringham and uthrr garrisons, 73; forms 
design of atueking Conjevcrani, but is dtsap{H)m!rd 
in finding no store of provision, ib, ; plunders and 
fires the bouses, and proceeds to Trivatore, 73,731 
marches sslth nsri of bis force fur Wandewash, 73; 
attacks anil taaes the town, and commences epera- 
lums against the fort, 7 1 * puls himself at the bead of 
bis ravalry, and attacks that of the Kngiitb, hut is 
repulsed, ih. ; defeated in general action hy Colonel 
Cootr, 75 ; is received at I'ondjcherry with invective 
and abuse, 7 d; concludes treaty wlih IfyderAH for 
the service of n body of Mysorean Troops, ili. ; makes 
an attack on Knglisb before rcr.dichrrry, srMch fajfv, 
lb.; gloominess of his prospects, tbreafened with 
famine, espets native inhabitants of Pondicherry, 77 • 
sets free prisoners on parole on account of his inahilUy 
to supply them with food. 73 ; sends t!.ig of Crttcc, 
with gasconading memorial, offering to surrender, 
ill.; departs fur Madras amidst insult and ctcera* 
lion, ib. 

I.ambion, Captain, assumes command of Colonel Dun- 
lop's column at stunning of Seringapatam, 210 . 

Lane, Major, Ida defence of Kandahar, 57d. 

f.nn9doniie, marquis of, moves rejeetioD of report of 
committee of House of Lords on EasNlndian resolu* 
tions (1813), 3$3; gives notice of motion in House of 
l,ords for select committee on foreign trade, 497? 
presents petition from Manchester to House of fjord«, 
praying the opening of the trade to the Kast Inoics, 
498 ; presents petition from Glasgow, praying fur 
free trade to China and ladi.Vi 302 ; mores cuaeur- 
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. ^ ' .i in opposition to Mahoinet Ali Mahomet 

' -of, lOG; siege of, and fall, ib. 

' diiva (Indian Archipelago}, French fortress in, re. 
liiiccd by Captains Harris and Pelleor, 3/6; sultan of, 
joins the English, ib. 

hlalin Nemiou (Burmese commander) carried in a litter 
from point to point to sustain the energy of his men, 
473. 

Maharajah of Gnralior; see Scindia, and Bhajeerut Rao. 
Maharajpoor, battle of, 60S; losses sustained, 6o6. 
Mabd, and dependencies on coast of Malabar, surrender 
of, 79 : surrenders to Colonel Braithwaite, and fort 
blown up, 154, 

Maher Mena Khan (officer of Hyder Ali) attacks Areot, 
and effects an entrance, 16I . , 

Mahmood, Sultan, son of Subooktugeen, reigns at 
Ghizni in Affghanistan, and becomes founder of 
Ghiztiividian dynasty, 3 ; first Mahometan prince 
who established a solid power in India, ib. ; defeats 
the rajah of Lahore, enriches himself with plunder, 
and stipulates for payment of annual tribute, ib. 
Mahmood, the Affghan prince, 598, 531 ; establishes 
himself on the- throne, 531 ; his cruelty, ib. ; his ex- 
pulsion, 532. 

Mahomed Aroeen forma project of assassinating those 
' administering the government of Hyder Ali after the 
death of that prince, and assumes that power in the 
name of his second son, 167; plot detected, and con- 
spirators seized, ib. 

Mahomed Bey, his plundering band destroyed and 
. dispersed by General Campbell, 299, 300. 

Mahomed Esa, leads the insurgents in disturbances at 
Bareilly, 415. 

Mahomed Eooli, assists the Shazada, 80. 

Mahomed Beza Khan, selected for office of chief 
minister to the Nabob Noojum-ad-Oowlah, 99 ; ma- 
nifests his gratitude towards those to whom he owed 
his appointment, 101 ; complaints of nabob against, 
103; exonerated from ehareea nreferred aealnst him. 


to NegapatatOf 63 ; arrives at British camp before Pon- 
dicherry, and concurs in the indulgence given to the 
fugitives fn’ui that place, 77 ; assisted by govern- 
ment of Madras in reducing rebellious vassals, 106 ; 
Madura held in opposition to him, attacked and 
taken, ib. ; his disputes with the sovereign of Tsn- 
jore, 107, lf3 ; peace coneludea, 122 ; obtains aid of 
English in {lunishing certain polygars, ib. ; renewed 
war with Tonsure, ib. ; country conquered for him by 
the English, ib. ; his opposition to the restoration of 
Tanjore, 151 : objects to negotiate with the nizam, 
and proposer to send a vakeel to Btisalat Jung, 154 ; 
impovenshed by purchasing services of Europeans, 
and his army mutinous, I6l ; death of, 224 ; evidence 
of his perfidious correspondence with lippeo Sultan 
found at Sefingapatam, 256. 

Sfahrattas, th^ir origin and early history, 12, 15; English 
aid a prince of that nation in endeavouring to recover 
throne of I'niqore, 18 ; reduce Chunda Sahib, ib. ; 
body of, ePSOprd to assist Mahomet Ali, but re- 
main inactive during Clive’s defence of Arcot, 24 ; 
arrive at Afcot, attempt to enter the town, have re- 
course to plunder, fire the houses, and retreat, 25 ; 
aid Clive a^>uf Rajah Sahib, 26; large body of, 
despatched from Trichinopoly to join the French, 35 ; 
hear of defeot of Keijean by the British, andpmcecd 
to congratulate Mahomet Ali, ib. ; Hyder Ali suffers 
in contests ivith, 110; attack Mysore, and advance to 
Sera, 111 ; thep propose terms to Mcer Sahib, which 
are accepted, >b. ; fort and district surrendered to, 
ib. ; Hyder Ali purchases thdr retreat, ib. ; body of, 
taStx-n vvAsi Erais'fab. sasavis., •MiuA. HJidas 4JJ., 
122 ; Mahomet Ali disposed to favour them, ib. ; 
negotiations with, by Sir Robert Harland, ib. ; con- 
duct the eiOPoror to Delhi, who transfers to them 
the district* allotted for his support by the 
British govzroment, 124 ; Salsettc, Bassein, Kencry, 
Hog Isfandi Elephants, and Auranjee occupied by, 
142 : government of Bombay offer Broach and Fort 
Victoria to. in exchange. 143 1 reinforce the garrison 
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ppiulnmliin In r( l!ri-r »t MP| l.!i : 

iiVimi'M (rti.fciliit; Hip Kiij'.'.tiiin'iit «t 1 

Rri.p.al, .Mp. 


.Af. 

Sfnran, t.U *< ll* ♦!*'/! i( 

tl.r ilrtlitirlliin t.f tUl^rJ.n.ri.* »l »;n. 

Mfi-iii, rt|>ri!|ll'>n fiHr*) ( iil fmi-i 

rtr*p»*»* *?» i» iM !**, piiff 

ntiundiiiirtf, «titl <iil of I«i. 

trrXff, 5'il, 

SIw.'fJni-}, III til, frtnr.nf tf i!fe<'n». K>(i«r< it'tr, 
rn Mf i;, Civir (1. ri;!r9t<>4' M l«»j. 
bltiij li'ir'-lli/’r, Jf.'i ! (i!« •(■•I It*!'* villi ?■» f'ttr 

Ctmlit, l(i"i altartii ti ot'iUir i* 

llfP latirf, III,; i«;<;Mr« pfjltl I'f f(4llir:;;« f-t •*«. 

iriiilrriPK Imtilirm tllfili In »li» Nitlf) t!-. r-fi. 
ililli'iinf li'» fiiniliji r;* Mii'iy, I7»i ii'-fi-f-.* 

f«.|l( Nall li !■( Arfnl »I 1 *il'yMr.fnl if fvtrt>t.r4 ofi 

lln" (‘Allutir (nt t-f V If, III. • Ml til-ttiftr* Ini 

pmritinii-in i,f llfcr’l in »»>!•'«« Ifiilism, iVj /«■.] 
enif rnnifM i f tli. j artitfi x f'airotia 

from Maifrai, api| firaiifi ■pfidnlRlfp.l nf i;narfl.nf« 

priifict, vtiirli i.o difliMi, t>i7s |,)i atflti! in 
Kiiplapit, III,; fclffi lull. f>nitPU(,)rtlsi n viiKrl-iIf. 
man ar.il i{r|iiitvir{ia!fiTiin if rm./f.'!'* 

II'*; Id* IrJifrlintj'Inn l-f Rl'Mifi, ill,; |i|« vitlil 

ri'imr.iniViir*! |n P'.iriiiifit, ill,; i> ihittiif In an 
inlrfiiiir nlili sir, I'lSI U!'! Sir. Iiimdii, Ifi,; liii 
llrtirf fi-t fttpllili ifflaso. Hi, 

Sfaraula}, ('utiitirt.mi.li'),; in I'f'nri p*j* 

mint Ilf •tilfi.'ilt Ifi-ni fijal). »ii**J*'<t at nnl. 

nlydit Ilf aiiitri) fuff*-, S‘'jt l.I* imj-piiilMi, afd* l> 
trunnlril In irlitfn In M* lUillfi, tli, 

Macl'ian, Mtjnr, j"lni f'nionri pirviil tl It-i* ».! 
illallieaiim, «lii-n tl>r!r iinllrii Ktiiric (•liU'ni 
••■uliiuif lisp in»n, -Up. 

■ f.'olonfl, I'.li In ll.f Ilmiuffe w»r, 

fiil, ffl. 

Slrfatllli, firnfrAt, li!» msifli •“ KalJM'J. JHt; r»f- 
liiir* liiatU, IHS. 

Jlff'rsri <l»jtl>(ni VUIt<li HHi 
tIcCirapli, Cirnrtali rmnluflr n;]tffli|iPn asaintj 
Chriliila, rlTftH lamlinp, fartlx al<c!*a'!p, i«l>ml 
aiirrrnilrrril, 401 1 Ifil in Ilanponn in almlp Airilicr 
«nlrr», fC<l. 

Mardiiiialil, Colanrt n*i made knlphl tt<tn|ianton of 
(h«natii, SiO. 

Srilonall, (iciirrali ir«)iate1ied on n mioion to thr 
court of Ciindf, aoli rfniif«ia pcrmi*«l"n lo con- 
atruct n mail iliroiipli llir kii'ti’a irriiloriM. nbich h 
Tcfuacil, ill. I marciica from Oolotnlio nitli a force 
nl’Oiil two thou'anil atmne, ill. | concludca Irratc 
vrlih Mocilo Sawro^r In ('aiiil 5 'i ill.; apren loInTctt 
I’rlime Tolaure irilh ttiprcnic nulh<iril]'i prar{«tan 
licinp mode for Slonllo Saomjr, 3011 1 di'j'arla for 
Culomlio. ill ; maiclico from Colomlin, and arrirn at 
Canilr, 307; •riiril villi fetrr and comiicitril to 
drpntt, ill. : e)i|Hiinlril coinmander-ln-rliirf at 
Jlailraii, lint nut In a acat In council, 303; endra- 
vnun lo cxlriid lll-frelir(; in llic aimf. SC3| Iiia 
violent condncl, and arrr-l of Coloorl Monro, 363; 
cmliailiv for Kiiio|ie, Icniinp lirliind liiro iiillainma- 
lory iirdrr, and lormally rrnnnril from ollicc of 
ciiiniiiandrr-in-clilcf, lb. ; loat on hit paoage to 
Kurnpr, 3(11, 

It'llowall, Major, aiirprivea and puta to fliglit a large 
lioriy of Pinilarrica, ISO, 

M'Unn'clI. Colonel, Irada a party In allncl: on M’alty- 
goon, and Is shot lliroiigh the head, 47:i. 

Mnegrrgor, Captain, fall of, at Tainrir, 414. 

M*Ginrr, Mr., aftrr elemiion of Mcrr Coi'lni to the 
mii«nud, reecives present of l,Bn,iioo rii|iccs and 
3,000 gold mohtirs, 83; influence of, employed 
in vain to induce Ham Katraiii to render ac- 
counts, sg. 

Macheiy, stipulations in trraty with rajah, 303 ; portion 
of territory proposed to he assigned to rajah of, by 
Sfarqiiis Cornwallis, 343. 

Mackenzie, Captain, his bravery, SS'. 

MiickcrcU, Colonel, death of, SOD, 
hlackintosh. Captain, killed, Stil, 

M>vclaren, Major, commander at Chuznee, destroys the 
Ktijuks, 041. 


JfjtSiif,., fvv-,,;*), e-.rtn'tp.fff at f'l ; 

j d*f*»i* I)., Ims'I.oj, 

*Sfsr*^*ii, t‘*, I, v,‘h a'.'h-'rt.y to if(*iS-r 

r»iiri-si,-.i ,.fU-4f„n ll'.•.;^•es, i.nj sjsre f./ff-},o- 
ffihUaffUs! in Cnfiso,! u<-<ti'.’:rsMr m tlAtTt-r«| 
ill,! H I.f t' tf /<:•«. t'l ( S'l'lrrst** 

I't!-- |i, 4V,t,)t t-i |i,,-— I, #, flstnors's 

fi f r-j S« til Is, S'ltf,*n:ly, 

( fi.'it-iit liit-^ r-iMfS si*.,fr*{i'.n. SR-J 

p, a In t!,),)y,ii t'i'-rs to iM;-rli -o rf rt.ff« 
it-firr-.M, it,.; Jlr, j!..)-'fl,, Jfr. »»f >fr. 

Iii-ff.if rfijy.vrfr.l p, r«,ti, r#-pt‘s fc rrsmifcvtifn 
a* til 1,4 a-iti-iity, tSt; l.it a'*(4 r'ps lisird tiy 
llstllfys, )<i. ; fcj4 t.'.!fi,;i.-),*!* tt.it a'lfcrsfu’-'.'js 
rl,*r,f--r, t.iO 

SfBffi.-t, ff.rif. ri'{fr4»R!4jfieMfroi'r «,f Jfzdrsi fSfr. 
tflilt'f.iil; the riii-f4i;(t rf utlRg roritari’s |i> cfrci’c 
lly.;-i,tl., ltd, 

‘1, t‘*-r 'f fl, »»-;{ hr flit y.jtr Ce*v!e, 1.1 uh* eem- 

r'-sO"! rf r-mr.sht of 4,"i>l''.t:a| Itu'nh’cfa;#*--*# fnir**, , 
r<-t.4l4 attAck of ar.d Is Jn;e'.l hy .Sir Kitixfi ' 

llor-hit •ill, i-inf rr-ca'S!, jP.y, 

HrrU-nl, t-} .firl dVs4.'id'.',}'f«4 CthrUi KifferoJ- it 
IVrn-t u;ii. 

U'dllim, dlil'dg-v ee-my from sil- 
lif' • of t'o'sr sn-l N*e.*fC’.il n nn-ier r*-;, sit ; ear. 
r>o4 fort if St, It'ois (III- tf |i'i*<rf*r‘>) St ro.rtof 
l.»jea-t. •I'it!; dfti'hr.i to atfjLrh l-sttettrs inSfan- 

titiHS, 3;o. 

Jlse.’r.-,!, .vfsjof, hii gallsat coaduet at Alyehor, srhefe 

hr |4 vttin.irit, Ssy, 

St'lA-rd, I. rottr.4iil, of Itreeil tBylo'fts, 511. 

SIac Moitijr, I.Vfanrl, tAkrs ro**rrsl',o 1 1 fort of C!,t/U- 
tsyf uih (Nsrtorr! a*:d a-'y'iSstog lf«B4, I ft. 
Msri.ssl.!tn. Mr, \V, It., rnmy at thr court of Shno'sh 
Mill, at Kal. .,1. .'.Ti, 5I3; errAtC I a t.Aror,*!, 315. 

, Sir Xl'iilis.m ft., rrerirrs fftnt Mahomei! 


as a priisnrf, tso ; ac;''.intr,| to the government of 
II.’Ril.Ay, 3t j; hit srtlrity at Klhnnl, ifSi hit nrso- 
tiaiii'tii vlth thr Aflel.snt. sr.d his anAiiinsiisa, 5ii, 
.'far TiVil. Colonrf, s-nts AtinfUl-Covlah, 3t0. 
MrNVill, Jlr., Ms irrslmrat by the I’ersUn eontf, 533. 
JUcphrrvon, Sir. John, srp'ilnt'-l writer en Slslras 
evislilishiitcnl, in’.! li dumistrd the service, ib. { 
scjrel coniiiiltlrT iil the lit uir of Commons initnim 
Into his app.ilntnirni, lit. i c'jr.nictin.e Irgat opinions 
on ihreflre: of hlrdisniloAi, ib. ; appointed tnetnber 
of ronoril of Ilcni:il to supply Sscaney caused by 
rrtirrnirnt of Mr. Darn til, and eventually becomes 
siirertiorof Ilastinyr, tli. ; hia alirgrd iceret service, 
ispi enfnrers necessary rclotros, and restores credit 
of Company's gorcronicnt, ib.; his character, ib. 
Marrie, Cvlonrl, roniiiiands the force composing the 
atorn.iiiR party at Itrrg, 313, 

Madrlra, iliscovcry of, 

Madge, Captain, commander of Fort M'Diiwail 
(Ceylon), on recrising Intcliigcnce of the roissacte of 
ibe garriaon of Candy, evacuates the fort, and retreats 
Uraards Trineomalre, 303, 

Maiilioo Singh i|uarce:t with his brother Dooijun Saul, 
atirinpls to irite fort of llhnctpore and the person of 
Ids litotlier, 431 ; retires lo Iteeg, Tcnulscs detach- 
ment sent against him by noorjon Saul, and is joined 
by liody of JIahratias, ib. 

hfadrav. Its estabUshnirnt as n station of the Kast-india 
(Vmpany, l6; attacked and taken by the French, t,; 
possession of, promised to the nabob cif the Carnatic 
by Diipirix, ib. ; treaty runcludrd by 1-a itourdonnais 
oil its surrmiicr declared null hr Impleix. ib. ; pro- 
perly of the Kngiisli seited, and those who refused 
allegiance lo the Frencli sovereign r^uifed to dr- 
parr, ill. ; goremorand principal Inha'iitanls marched 
to I’ondiclieny, ib. t rtstorctl to the KngUsh by 
peace of Aiz la Chapclle, 18; besieged by Lally, 6l ; 
garrison maVe a sally, ib. ; liiiiy raises the siege, 63 ; 
auddro npiiearaiiee of HydcrAli before it, 118; Mr. 
Diiprd, member of council, proceeds to_ camp of 
Ilvdcr, and concludes treaty, ib. ; violent disputes at, 
and arrest of the governor, lAird I’igot, who dies 
under restraint, 153, 153; monstrous tonuption 
there, 16(5, l6t ; dissatisfaction in the army, 363; dis- 
content inflamed by commander-in-chief, 
marks on, 363, 36 1; presidency of, not deprived of 
council, 513. . . . _ j - 

Madura (south of India), failure of Captain CaUiaud in 
nltempt to take it by surprise, 57 ; its xurreuuer, 5g j 
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hrld in opposition to iirniiomct Ali by Stahometj 
isoof, 106; siege of, nnd fsll, ib. 

Slniiura (Indian Arrhiprlago), French fortress in, re- 
duced by Captains Harris and Pellen', 37C ; sultan of, 
joins the English, ib. 

hlaha Nemiou (Hurmese commander) carried in a litter 
from point to point to curtain the energy of his men, 

<73. 

Slaharajah of Gtralior ; see Scindta, and Ohajeerut Rao. 

Alaharajpoor, battle of, 60S ; losses sustained, 606. 

Mahi, and dependencies on coast of nfalabar, surrender 
of, 79 ; surrenders to Colonel Braithwaitc, and fort 
blown up, 154. 

lifaher Siena Khan (oflicer of Hjdcr Ali) attacks Areot, 
and cfTcets .an entrance, 16I. 

Slahmood, Snllan, son of Suhooktiigeen, reigns at 
Ghisni in AITglianistan, and becomes founder of 
Ghiziiividian dynasty, 3; first Slahometan prince 
who established a solid power in India, ill.; defeats 
the rajab of J.abore, enriches himself with plunder, 
and stipulates for payment of annual tribute, ib. 

Slahmood, the Aflghan prince, SS8, 531 1 estahlishes 
himself on the throne, SSl ; his cruelty, ib. ; his ex- 
pulsion, 53S. 

Mahomed Aracen forma project of assassinating those 
administering the goremment of Ryder Ali after the 
death of that prince, and assumes that power in the 
name of his second son, I67 ; plot detected, and eon- 
suirators seiicd, ib. 

Sfahomed Rey, his plundering band destroyed and! 
dispersed by General Campbell, 399, 3fl0. 

SIshomed Eta, leads the insurgents in diiturfaanees at 
llarcilly, 4tS. 

Slahomed Kooli, asslits the Shazada, SO. 

Mahomed Reza Khan, selected for office of chief 
minister to the Nabob Nonjum-ad-Dowlah, 99; ma- 
nifests his gratitude towards those to whom he osved 
his appointment, 101; complaints of nabob against, 
102; exonerated from charges preferred against him, 
ib. ; reports prejudicial to character of, reach Court 
of Directors, 133 ; orders sent to seize him. ib. ; bis 
ncouitlal after tedious inquiry, ib. ; Court of Directors, 
satisfied of his innocence, direct his restoration to 
oRiee, 132; complaints against, hy Mobsrik-ul- 
Dowlah, 137; is teraoTcd from his charge, ib.; dis- 
tribution of his salaiy by nabob, ib. ; it favourably 
noticed by Court of Directors, 138; his restoration an 
article in the compact between Hastings and Francis, 
133, 139. 

Mahomed Sadig attacks General England at the Bulan 
Pa*s, syfi. 

hl.ahomed ShereePs fort, abortive attack on, 553 ; cap- 
tured by tlie enemy, 5G1. 

Mahomed Ufzul Khan, son of the Ameer of Kabool, 
543. 

Afahomet Ali Khan, government of Arcot transferred 
to, 50; his camp attacked by the French, and his 
precipitate flight, ib.; endeavours to make terms 
with the Ften». 32; small body of troops sent to his 
assistance by the British, ib. ; bis pecuniary distress, 
S6 ; his troops threateaing to desert him, lie applies 
to Mysore for aid, ib. ; rajah ofTanjorc declares in his 
favour, nnd despatches troops to his assistance, 37 : 
urged by Afajor (.awrence to proceed to reduction of 
unsubdued parts of the Carnatic, 31 ; objeets to fulfil 
agreement for transfer of Trichinopoly to Arysore,ib. ; 
professes himself willing to give up Trichinopoly 
when placed in quiet possession of his other domi- 
nions, ib. ; his conference with Afornri Row, ib. ; 
makes over to Alysorean general revenues of Sering- 
liam, and receives Afysorcan troops into Trichinopoly, 
32; marches north'ivard, accompanied by British 
force, ib, ; succeeds in obtaining partial recognition 
of his authority, 34 ; applies to Bntish authorities for 
additional force to reduce Gingee, when ATajor 
Kinneir is despatched for that purpose, but fails to 
effect it, 34 ; congratulated by Alahrattas on successes 
against Kcijean, 35 ; makes application to tlie English 
for means of reducing Chingleput and Covelong, when 
n small force is furnished him, 36 ; Us army oroken 
up, 37; accompanies Major Lawrence toTanjore,39; 
English continue to ud him in collecting his re- 
venues, and reducing his vassals to obedience, 41 ; bis 
embairassmcnts, 57 ; desirous of quitting Madias 
when French appear before it, and departs with family 


to Negapatam, 62 ; arrives at British camp before Pon- 
dicherry, and concurs in the indulgence given to the 
fugitives from that place, 77; assisted by govern- 
ment of Aladrns in reducing rebellious vassals, 106 ; 
Afadura held in opposition to him, attacked and 
taken, ib. ; his disputes with the sovereign of Tsn- 
jorc, 107, 122 ; peace conclude^ 122 ; obtains aid of 
English in punishing certain polygars, ib. ; renewed 
war with Tnnjore, ib. ; country conquered for him by 
the English, ib. ; Us opposition to the restoration of 
Tanjore, 151 ; objects to negotiate with the nizam, 
nnd proposes to send n vakeel to Basaiat Jung, 154 ; 
impovenshed by purchasing services of Europeans, 

! and his army mutinous, 161 ; death of, 224; evidence 
of his perfidious correspondence with Tippoo Sultan 
found at Scringapatam, 256. 

Afahrattas, their origin and early histoiy, 12, 16 ; English 
aid a prince of that nation in endeavouring to recover 
throne of Tanjore, 18 ; reduce Chunda Sahib, ib. ; 
body of, engaged to assist Alahomet Ali, but re- 
main inactive during Clive’s defence of Arcot, 24 ; 
arrive at Areot, attempt to enter the town, have re- 
course to plunder, fire the houses, and retreat, 35 ; 
aid Clive against Rajah Sahib, 26 ; large body of, 
despatched ^om Trichinopoly to join the French, 35 ; 
hear of defeat of Keijean by the British, andproceed 
to congratulate Alohomct Ali, ib. ; HyderAIi suffers 
in contests with, 110; attack Alysore, and advance to 
Sera, 111; they propose terms to Meer Sahib, which 
nro accepted, ib. ; fort and district surrendered to, 
ib. ; Hydcr Ali purchases thrir retreat, ib. ; body of, 
taken into English service, 115; attack Hydcr Ali, 
122 ; Alahomet Ali disposed to favour them, ib. ; 
negotiations with, by Sir Robert Harland, ib. ; con- 
duct the emperor to Delhi, who transfers to them 
the districts allotted for his support by the 
British government, 124 ; Salsette, Bassein, Keneiy, 
Hog Island, Elepbanta, and Auranjee occupied by, 
142; government of Bombay offer Broach and Fort 
Victoria to, in exchange, 143; reinforce the garrison 
ofTann.'>h,ib.; treaty concluded with, by government 
of Bombay, by which previous treaties are ratified, 
ib. ; refuse compliance with Colonel’s Upton demand 
of Salsette and Bassein. 145; another treaty con- 
cluded with, when Salsette and the islands are con- 
firmed to the Company, ib. ; intrigues of the Cheva- 
lier St. Lubin with, ib. ; expedition from Bombay 
BUiTounded by, 146 ; convention concluded with, 
securing pcacc.vble return of British army, 147; Sal- 
sette and all recent acquisitions from Mahratta states 
to be restored, ib. ; attack the rona of Gohud, who is 
assisted by a British force, 148, 149; seek destruction 
of Colonel Hartley’s army, but are unable to gidn any 
adrantage, 149 ; spirits of, elevated by their success 
in compelling General Goddard to retreat, ISO ; treaty 
of peace with, ib. ; consent to the surrender of con- 
quests of Hydcr Ali, from nabob of Arcot, 151 ; their 
nght to cKout, under treaty between the British 
government and the nizam, 17f8, 189; attack and 
plunder the garrison of Darwar, retiring under stipu- 
lation, 195; junction of, with British army under 
Colonel Stuart (war with Tippoo), 198; fall upon 
fugitives from Hooliordroog, and plunder them, 199 ; 
their continued co-operation with the English against 
Tippoo secured by a loan, ib. ; their army, under 
Furseiam Show, proceeds to attack Dooradroog, and 
fails, but marches to Chittledroog, and plunders gene- 
rally, 204 ; manifestations of their perfidy and bad 
faith at Samoga, 206; their demands for chout 
on Tippoo and nizam, 223; attack nizam, who is 
forced to purchase peace on ignomimons terms, ib. ; 
circumstances of, at the commencement of the ad- 
ministration of the Alarqnis Wellesley, 23 1 ; power of, 
at Surat, 251 ; defeat of, by Generm Lake, at Las- 
warce, 292, 393 ; war with, and ohservarions upon 
the policy of the Marquis Wellesley, in reference to, 
340 ; considerable body of, attracted to Bhurtpore by 
disturbances there, 481 ; thdr contests with the 
British in Gwalior, 605, 606. (See Appa Salub, Bajee 
Row, Berar, Guicowar, Holkar, Na^ore, Peishwa, 
Sattara, and Scindia.) 

AlaiQand, Captain, drives enemy from covered way at 
Faligant, and pursues fugitives, when the garrison, 
struck with panic, surrenders, 170. 

Maitland, Sir F., naval commander at Enrtachee, 
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Jaflier to be the fittest man to lend him aid in his 
government, ib. ; is a|iprehensive of vioicnec from the 
nabob, ib. ; is seated on the musniid, and receives con- 
gratnlntions from English authorities and natives, SB ; 
his olTcr of tnrenty lacs to the select committee, ib. ; 
makes donation of five lacs to the CompsTiy, ih ; his 
large gifts to the select committee, ib. ; applies 
himself to replenish his treasuty, ib. ; is jealous of 
the friendly intercourse between the emperor and the 
English, proceeds to Patna, is invested by the em- 
peror with a klielaut, and undertakes to paf tribute, 
89; demands settlement with Ilam Nnrrain,ib. i bent 
upon destruction of Itam Nnrrain, offers bribes to 
hlajor Carnae and Colonel Cootc to aid his puniose, 
ib. ; he seizes Kam Karrain, confiscates his eircets, 
and subjects nil his dependents to amercement, gO: 
refuses compliance with demand for payment of 
twenty lacs to the Company, gi ; dispntes with, 
about private trade, ib. ; agrees with Jfr. Vaiisittart 
on body of regulations, which he orders to be acted 
upon immediately, ib. ; engaged in an expedition 
against Ncpanl, and returns defeated, 93 1 orders 
collection of all custom duties to cease, 93; is 
disinclined to receive depntation from council of 
Bengal, ib. ; his guards stop boats laden with arms 
for British troops, which he refuses to return unless 
the troops withdraw from Patna, or Sir. Ellis be 
removed from the factory there, ib. ; endeavours to 
induce British troops to desert, and acts of hostility 
follow, ib. ; dismisses Mr. Amyatt, hut detains 
Mr. Hay as hostage, ib. ; makes Monghecr his 
capital, but quits it on approach of English, gi; 
murders Itam Narrain, the bankers Sett, and others, 
ib. ; threatens to put to death his European prisoners, 
and is threatened by Major Adams with the ven- 
geance of tlie British nation if the prisoners sustain 
Iiarm, ib. ; murders his prisoners, ib, ; his army 

{ lursned by the English to the banks of Caramnassa, 
le crosses the river, and seeks refuge in territories of 
Oude, gs ; reduces to obedience the dependents of 
Bundleeund, ib.; he assumes habit of a devotee, but 
throws it aside at request of vizier, 97, 98 ; ins troops 
mutiny for pay, and he is compelled to appease them 
by compliance ; is plundered by the vizier, but 
secretes a number of jewels, gS; escapes from 
vizier, 101. 

Sleer Futteb All, of Sindc, S87 (see Futteh All). 

Meer Jafller aspires to eoubalidarship, SO; selected by 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah for command of large number of 
troops to reinforce his army near Plassy, St ; afraid 
to decline eommand, proceeds to obey hit orders, ib.; 
returns to capital, gives audience to lifr. Watts, 
agrees to terms of treaty with English, and swears to 
observe it, ib.; is deprived of bis command by 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlab, charged with being engaged in 
conspiracy with the English against the soubahdar, 
tt, S2; is summoned by Sooraj-oo-Bowlah to con- 
ference, and refuses to attend, S3; exchanges pro- 
fessions of reconciliation and fidelity with Sooraj- 
oo-Dowlah, and swears to adhere to his engage- 
ment with him, ib. ; his dubious conduct causes 
anxiety to Clive, S3, S3; during battle of Plassy is 
sent for by Sooraj.oo-Dowlah, implored to forget 
diflerences, and conjured to defend the throne, 64 ; 
romises accordingly, and advises suspension of 
attic, ib. ; insists on recall of Mohun Lai’s troops, 
ib. ; his division observed by Clive with suspicion, 
and on retreat they keep apart from soubabdur's 
army, ib. ; addresses letter to Clive, acquainting him 
with advice given to his master, ib, ; his endeavours 
to stand well with both parties, and his doubts as to 
his reception by the English, ib. ; his fears allayed 
when introduced to Clive, ib. ; led by Clive to the 
musnud, in the hall of audience, at Moorshedabad, 
ib.; his liberality to the members of the British 
government, 55; difilcultits of his government re- 
lieved by Clive, 79 ; confirmed in authority by sunnud 
from Delhi, 80 ; his court the scene of intrigues, ib._; 
is menaced with invasion by the shazada, ib. ; his 
troops in a state of mutiny, ib. ; alarmed by advance 
of the shazada, ib. ; receives favours from the em- 
peror, 81 ; oflended at the Dutch, arid stops their 
trade, ib.; enters into private negotiation for the 
introduction into Bengal of a Dutch force, ib. ; ex- 
presses displeasure at the proposed armament, and 
demands aid of the English, 82; visits Clive at Cal- 


cutta, ib. ; receives the Dutch authorities, and makes 
disingenuous communication to Clive, ib. ; concludes 
treaty with the Dutch through mediation of Clive, 
83 ; regards the approaching departure of Clive from 
India with alarm, ib, ; grants permission to Meer 
Cossim to visit Calcutta to arrange plan for campaign 
against the emperor, 86; visits English governor 
(Vonsittart), 87 ; confesses that age and grief inca- 
pacitate him from struggling with Ins difficuitica, ib. ; 
occlarcs Meer Cossim the fittest man to lend him aid, 
ib. ; is apprized of the views of the English, and 
threatens to resist and abide his fate, ib. ; is content 
to stipulate for preservation of life and an allowance 
for bis mainienance, ib. ; declines the name of prince 
when deprived of authority, and asks permission to 
retire to Calcutta, 88; council determine on his 
restoration, 93; proclamation issued, declaring him 
sovereign of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, ib. ; dif- 
ferences occur in arrangement, but council disposed 
to yield in slight matters in regard to tbc nabob’s 
concessions in respect of trade, ib.; conditions of 
treaty with, 93, 94 ; his death, 99 ; competitors for 
his throne, ib. ; legacy bequeathed to Clive by, 104. 

Meer Niser Alee (Tittoo Meer), originator of disturb- 
ances in Bnraset, 487. 

Meer Roostum, chief of the Ameers of Khyrpore, 592 ; 
surrenders his power, 593 ; flight of his family, ib. 

Meer Ufzul, his flight from Ghuznee, 543. 

Meerpore, a state of Sinde, 587; ameer of, defeated, 
694 ; Sir C. Napier takes possession of, sgs. 

Mecrnn devotes Sooraj-oo-Dowlah to death, 55; en- 
camps near Chinsura, to the terror of the Dutch, 83 ; 
receives Dutch deputies, and treaty agreed upon, ib. ; 
accompanies Colonel Calliaud for Patna with a nu- 
merous army, 84 ; refuses small body of cavalry to 
Colonel Calliaud for pursuit of the emperor, ib. ; again 
refuses the like assistance for pursuit of foqjdar of 
Purneah, 85 ; is killed by lightning, ib. ; various vic- 
tims of his cruelty, ib. ; his death concealed from the 
army till its arrival at Patna, ib. 

Meester Corsclis (Java), port of, assanltcd by Colonel 
Gillespie, and taken, 375. 

Mebrab Khan, the ruler of Eelat, 644 ; his hosBlity to 
the British, ib. ; is slain at the storming oi Eelat, 
545. 

Melvill, Lieutenant, his relation of the suSerings of the 
British prisoners of Hyder Ali, 158. 

Slelvill, Mr. J. C. (Secretary to the East-Indin Com- 
pany), bis explanation of the commercial operations 
of the Company, 501 ; his lucid evidence with regard 
to claims of territory and commerce in the transac- 
tions of the Company, 603. 

Slelvilic, Lord, moves for papers connected trith re- 
moval of Sir George Barlow, SS6. 

Mengec Maba Bundoola, bis success in Arracan, and 
its effects on the court of Ava, 467. 

Menzies, Major, n volunteer at the first siege of Bhurt- 
pore, death of, 323. 

SIcrgui attacked and carried by Colonel Mills, 466. 

Metcalfe, Mr. (afterwards Sir C., and Lord), conducts 
negotiation, and concludes treaty with Runjeet Singh, 
363; treaty with Ameer Elian negotiated by, 434; 
gives instructions to Captain Tod, for opening nego- 
tiation with Toolaee Bhye, regent at camp of Holkar, 
438. 

Sir C., appointed to residency of Delhi, 481 ; 

reports and documents connected with affairs of 
Bhurtpore referred to, 482; elaborate statement of 
bis opinions on general question of interference, and 
specific measures to be adopted with regard to Bburt- 
pore, 482, 483 ; authorized to maintain the succession 
of the rightful heir at Bhurtpore, 484 ; his views as to 
finid settlement of Bhurtpore adopted by govern- 
ment and embodied in resolution, 484; does not 
succeed in settling affairs of Bhurtpore by negotia- 
tion, ib.; his communication to governor-general 
concerning Doorjun Saul, and the causes of bis find- 
ing support, ib. ; issnes vproelamation denouncing 
pretensions of Doorjun Saul, and declaring intention 
of the British government to support Bulwunt Singh, 
ib. ; his interview with Lord Combermere, ib. ; does 
not allow communications of Dooijun Saul to interfere 
with the progress of the army, 484, 485 ; provisional 
governor of India, 517, 518, 523. 

Middleton, 5Ir., receives one lac twenty-two thousand 
five hundred rupees on the accession of Nujum-ad- 
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Dowlah to the musnuil of HctirbI, 100 ; spnolntci] hnitilemoasnrcii.agi: WnitufmctioiuloColonelllrad. 
British rcaiilcntetcourtofvi*ier. 127i coinmunicntiona almw.lli.} further nttcniiiltocfrcctactllcmeiitwiibNc- 
pass between lilmandtlio Bovcrnor-ccncrat, wliicli nrc paulnltliOMtrciotttonrm8,3!)l,392; takes measures for 
not Bubmittca by tlic Utter to hjsi collcnguciit iU; commencing wnr, anil hin plan of operationii. 3P2; 
Tccnilcdy ana orucrcu to bring with him the whole of proposes series of political arrangements in aid of mill* 
tliQ corrcspundcnce* 128 $ brings fifteen Ues in pay- taryoperntions, lb, ; expresses discontent and surprise 
ment of part of the debt of the viticr, Ib.j re-ap. at failure of Colonel Mawbey at Kaliinga, 39i; his 

• pointed resident at Oude, but appointment resisted diuatisfaction with General ftfartindcll, 3p5i orders 

by CUvcrlng and Francis, 132; again appointed, the Tcrrsic of Hoolwul and Shirax to be desolated, 400; 

haying been previously displaced m favour of Mr- bis displeasure called forth by events befalling the 

JJ^ristow, 177; obtains authority from vitler to seixe division under General Maricy, 401; his frequent 

Kelliih at f^yzaund, residence of t)C(>um( Hi.; relin. nttempta to corrupt the enemy’s oOicers, 403; for- 
qiiisbcs oulcc, hiz place supplied by Air. Bristow, wards instrucUons to Colonel Bradshaw with reference 

, , , . to negotiations with Gujraj Slisser, 407; makes 

Miles, Colonel, despatched willi expedition to const of further effort lo restore relations of peace by letter to 
Tennsscrim, 400 ; captures fort of Tavoy, ili. { attacks rajah of Ncpaul, lb. ; his extreme disappointment at 
and cames Mcrgni, and returns to Rangoon, ib.; bis miscarriage of attempt to negotiate, lb.; transmits 
dMcat Burmese army near Rangoon, 467, 408. project of treaty to Colonel Bradshasr, 408; declares 
Minchin, Captain, commandant at Calcutta, his dia> nis intention not to make any attempt to renew 

graceful flight on the approach of 8oaraj>oa-Dawlah, negotiations, ib. ; in a short time directs negotiations 

d3, , , . , to be re-opened, ib. ; his anxiety for peace leads to 

Stinto, "Ord, appointed gOTemor.generai, 3S8 ; his proposed relaxation of terms, ib. ; ratifies trea^ srith 

arrival at Calcutta, and state of the country, ib. ; Ncpaul, and prepares at same time to make further 

• proceeds to Madras in eunseiiucnce of the disturb- coiieessions, 408, 409 ; elements of commotion evety- 

onccs in the army of that presidency, 363 ; crisis where prepared when he undertakes the government 
past before his arrival, ib. ; his operations against of India, 4 16. (See Hastings, Afnrquis of.) 

the Mnscnrenlin islands, 364, 3/0; his measures for Molle, Captain, his gallant conduct at storming of 
Tcdiieing tlio Dutch ectticments, and wise policy, 372 Seringapntam, 239. 

—379; cstahllshincnt of British power in the East Monackjee (Tanjore ofileer) inveigles Chundn Sahib, 
without a rival the crowning net of his administration, and causes him to be murdered, 30 ; withdraws from 
379 i brief noticp of various diplomatie affairs of his ’Mehinopoly, 32 ; commands force in aid of Major 
administration, ib. ; his resignation, return to Europe, liawrence, 40; attacks French camp before Madras 
and elevation to nn earldom, ib.; his death, ib.; by treachery; fails, 6o. 

remarks on his administration and elinmeter, 389; Monghecr (capital of Meer Cosiim), advance of British 
reference to Ids proceedings in regard to the Nc- army to, 94 ; quitted by Meer Cossim, ib.; enieUies 
nautesc, 390. ■ of Meer Cossim there, ib. ; capitulates to the Enclisb, 

Mir Jiimla, a Persian, lieeomes resident at the court of ih, ; news of its fall reaches Meer Cossim, who there- 
Kootb, sovereign of Golconda, and ehtnins the highest upon murders two hundred Englishmen, 94, 95. 

command there, 8 ; conducts wars in the Carnatic, Moniehuftd, governor of Calcutta, attacks English force 
ib. : throws himself upon Aurungzehe, then com- under Clive, but is repulsed, and flies, 47; mores 
manding for Ids fatiier, Shah Jehan, in the Deccan, successively to Calcutta, Hooghly, and Moorsbedabad, 
ib, ; ids desertion, followed by imprisonment of bis ib, 

son and confiscation of bis wealth, ib. ; acquires the Monro, Colonel (quartermaster-general, Aladras), put 
confidence of Aurungzehe, and exerts his influence to under arrest by General MeOowall, but released by 
bring about a war with Kootb, ib. ; Ids nominal com- govcrnmrnt, 303, 

' Command of army invadiog Beejapore, 9- Monson, Major (afterwards Colonel), English force 

Atirza Mahmooil (Sooraj-aa-DowIah) succeeda Aliverdi under, deapatched from Corjeveram appeara before 
' Khan, 43. (See Sooroj-oo-Dowlah.) Coverpauk, which compela garrison to aurrender, 67 ; 

Mobatik-al-DowIoh succeeds Syef-al- Dowlah as nabob proceeds to Arcot, marcbes oaek to Conjeveram, and 
of Bengal, 123; complaina of conduct of Alahomed leaves garrison at Coverpauk, ib.; leads a division in 

Keza Khnn, claims to be admitted to the management attack on French in Wandewash, 69; receives eom- 

of his own afiairs, and reminds governor-general that mission of Lieutenant-colonel from government, 77- 
- the power of the Company is derived from his ancea- ■ ■ Colonel, proposes to retire to Madras, 77 ; com- 
tors, 137 ; bis request complied with, ib. ; informed mand of troops before Pondicherry surrendered to, by 
of wish of Court of Directors for restoration of Colonel Coote, ib.; bis differences withCoIonelCoote, 
Alahomet Reza Ifhan to the office of manager, 138. ib. ; attacks redoubts and French at Oulgarry, with 
Aloffatt, Captain, of the Ganges, engaged in attack on partial auccesa, ib. ; wounded and incapacitated for 
French squadron under Admiral Linoia, 302. service, ib.; appointed member of conned of Bengal, 

Alogul empire, origin of, 4 ; in a state of diasolution in 127 ; supports General Clavering in calling for corre- 
a the early part of the eighteenth century, 16. spondenee of Hastingswith Aliddleton, 128; suggests 

Mohammed (eldest son of Aurungzebe), enters Got- recallof Middleton, and is supported by Clavering and 
conda, 8 ; horrors perpetrated by him, ib. ; marries Francis, ib. ; moves that Naocomar be called before 

the sovereign’s daughter, ih. ; pursues Shoejs, who the board to substantiate charges against Hastings, 

!>. . flies in the direction of Bengal, 11; enamoured of 130; his death, 132. 

daughter of Shooja, ib. ; abandons the cause of his Alonson, Captain, intrusted with attack on western hill 
father, and passes over to Shooja, ib. ; disappointed of Savandroog, which is carried by storm, 203. 
in expectation of being followed by his army, ih.; - - - — Colonel, leads attack on Alyghur, and ohtiuns 
obtains the hand of Shooja’s daughter, ib. ; is dis- possession of it, 287; detached by General Lake to 
missed by Shooja in consequence o{ suspicions raised protectthecityof Jyenaghur,310; detachment under, 
by Aurungzebe, ib.; is placed in confinement at keeps the field, 31 1 ; is joined Iw Colonel Don, moves 
Gwalior, and dies in obscurity, ib. in the direction of Kotoh, and is there jomed by a 

Alohammed Ghoory, his conquest in India, 3 ; leaves body of troops in the service of the rajah, ib. : 

behind him incredible wealth, ib. advances to Alokundra passj and thence to Hinglais- 

Alohammed Toghluk carries off the whole of the in- ghur, which he captures, ib. ; advances fifty miles 
habitants of Delhi to Dowlatahad (formerly Deogur), beyond Mokundra pass, becomes alarmed, and drter- 
4 ; resolved upon making Dowlatabad the chiet seat mines to retire to Afokundra pass, ib. ; hears of Bel- 

• of Alahometan empire in India, ib. ; Bengal revolts, kar’s attack on Lieutenant Lucan’s cavalry, and forms 

and his possessions in the Deccan are wrested from in order of battle for their support, 312 ; learns tnat 

him, ib.; his cruelties, ib. ; his death, ih. the cavalry are destroyed, resumes his marM, ana 

Atohun Lai (dewan of Sooraj-oo-DowIah) ordered, on reaches Alokundra pass, ib. ; is attacked by ^Utar, 
suggestion of Alcer Jaffier, to ncall troops to camp at who is repulsed, ib.; continues his retreat to KotaB, 
the battle of Flossy, 54. and thence to Tonk Rnmpoora,ib. ! 

Aloira, Earl of, succeeds Earl Minto ns governor-general, foreement despatched by commander-m-chiei irom 
and hia arrival at Ctdcutik, 389: his statement of the Agra for bis relief, ih. ; continues retreat to BanM 

prospect of affura on his arrival at Calcutta, 389, river, encounters the whole force of the enemy, waom 

• 390; threatens rajiihofNepaulwifhimmediBteiezott to he repulses, 313; resumes march on retreat, abandons 
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baggage, and aniTCa at Eooshallghur, ib. ; diseoTera created Marquis of Wellealev, SS3. (See Wellesley, 
correspondence betu’cen natlre commissioned oQIeeis Marquis.) 

and Holker, ib.; marches to Oiana pass, ib.; those Morris, Colonel, gallant conduct of, at Bhurtpore, 321. 
of bis detachment who escape the enemy arrire at Morrison, General, armyofll,00D men under command 
Agra, ib. ; command of the British troops at the of, assembled at Chittagong, 471 ; his operations and 

virtory of Decg derolres on, ib. ; intercepts letters difScultics, 471, 472; his capture of Arracan, 473; 

addressed to Holkar by the nyah of Bhurtpore and his ofilcinl account of the attack, ib. 

others, 318; commands party in one of the esseuits Mostyn, Mr., appointed resident at Poona after 
on Bhurtpore, 322. Colonel Upton’s retirement, 148 ; is embarrassed 

Montressor, Colonel, takes post at Sedosseer, 236; his by the intrigues of the Chevalier St. Lubin, ib. 
brigadesurroundedhythearmyofTippooSultan,ib.; MoiufTar Jung is supported by Chunda Sahib, Ip; 
enemy put to flight by assistance of General Stuart, resolves to surrender himself to Nazir Jung, under 

ib. _ promises of liberid treatment, 20 ; his person secured 

Moohank Oast pnnee of the dynasty of Khilgy) mur- and treated with rigour, ib. ; on death of Nazir Jung 

dered, 3. is saluted viceroy of the Deccan, 21 ; bestows large 

Moodeem Khan (ofliecr of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah) killed at sum of money and valuable jewels on Dupleiz, ib. ; 

battle of Flassy, S3. sets out for Golconda, escorted by French European 

Moorbouie, Colonel, his death nt attack on Bangalore, and sepoy troops commanded by M. Bossy, ib. ; 

194; his high character by Colonel Wilks, and honours attacked by Patan nabobs, who, by aid of a few 

paid to his memory, ib. French troops, arc defeated, ib. ; is Idiied in pur- 

htoorsaum taken and dismantled, 427. suing the fugitives, ib. 

Moorshedabad, British obmin possession of, gi. Mulwagul, possession of, obtained by the English, 

Sfootrjil, lines of, stormed bf British, gi. 118; returns into the hands of Hydcr Ali, ib. 

Mootto Sawmy, lan-ful inheritor of the throne of Candy, Mundcla, fort of (Nagpore), demand for its surrender 
escapes from prison, and claims protcelion of British evaded, 448 ; storming and surrender of, ib. 
government, 305 j placed under the care of Colonel Munny Begum appointed guardian of infant nabob ol 
llarbutt, SO6; arrives in capital of Candy, and con- Bengal by Warren Hastings, 123; examination of her 

Tcniinn cnncloded witli, by British authorities, ib.; receipts and disbursements, and large sum nn- 

deprived, by new arrangement with Pciime Tnlauvc, necounted for, charges Warren Hastings with re- 
ef nearly nil that had been professedly st cured to him, ceiving money from her, 129; suspended from ofiiee 

ib. ; accompanies British troops towards ‘IVincomaiec, of guardian, and charge conferred on Goodins, 130 ; 

307 ; demand of Candian chiefs for his surrender, ib, ; share of Mahomed Reza Khan’s salary allotted to, 

is delivered up, marched to Candy, and put to death, 137. 

lb. Munro, Major, succeeds Major Cnrnae in command on 

Morad (son of Shah Jehan) deceived hy prefeasiona of the frontier of Oude, mid finds the army in a state of 

his brother Aurungzebe, junction of their forces de- mutiny, 95, 96; his strong measures, 96; prepares 

trrmined on, 9 ; saluted ns emperor by Aurungzebe, to take the field, ib. ; dispatches Major Champion to 

who solicits permission to make a pilgrimage to dislodge party of the enemy, ib. ; marches towards 

Mecca, lO; seized by Aurungzebe, and placed under Buxar, arrives there, is attacked, when the enemy 

restraint, ib. give way and retire, 96, 97 ; his humanity after the 

Morari How (Mahratta chieftain) consents to act as a battle, 97; reccivesictterfromemperorcongratulating 

mediator between Mahomet Aii and tlie government him, and solieiting protection, ib.; emperor seeks 

of hfysore I conference, 3I ; prodiieea treaty, and calls an interview with him, ib. ; marches in direction of 

.upon Mahomet Ali to fulfil his engagement, ib.; Benares, when the emperor constantly pitches hia 

is presented by Mahomet Ali with SO.ono rupees for tent near British encampment, ib. ; refers the offer 

his services, 32 ; solicits pardon of the men cmployrd of emperor to Calcutta, ib. ; hit instructions, ib. ; 

to assassinate Captain Dalton and Kheir-o-Deen, 33; arrives at Benares, and receives envoy from vizier 

departs for Pondicherry, 37 ; harasses British troops with proposals of pence, 98 ; insists upon Mcer 

nnder Major Ijiwrence, 39; bis camp attacked by Cossim and Sumroo being delivered up, ib. ; large 

Hydcr Ali, 118. sum offered by vizier if demand be abandoned, ib. ; 

More, Captain, watches motions of Basalat Jung, 72. besieges Cliunarghur, fails in two assaults, converts 

■ Major, defeat of, by Mysorean force, 76. siege into blockade, retires to Benares, relinquishes 

Momington, Earl of (afterwards Marquis of Wellesley), his command, and quits India, 99. 

appointed governor-general, 230 ; his qualifications General, advances against Pondicherry, cuts off 

for the office, ib. ; his arrival at Madras and at communication with surrounding country, breaks 

Bengal, 233 ; directs attention of General Harris, ground and opens fire, 184 ; cn^tulation proposed 

governor of Madras, to the cullection of a force on and accepted, ib. 

the coast to meet any emergency, ib. ; concludes Sir Hector, retained at Madras to secure the 

new treaty with Nizam, ib.; directs government of benefit of his military judgment, 187; arrives at 

Madras to raise detachment to co-operate with Conjeveram, takes command of force five thousand 

British troops at Hyderabad against the French foree strong, to be Joined by detachment under Colonel 

there, ib. ; ids attempts to restore triple alliance dc- Bailiic, ib. ; informed of Colonel Baillie’s doubt 

fcated, 235; proceeds with operations against Tippoo, of being able to effect a junction, despatches to 

ib. ; addresses various letters to Tippoo, ib. ; arrives Colonel B-aillic a detachment under Colonel Fletcher, 

at Madras, and receives answers from Tippoo, ib. ; ib. ; defers moving to the support of Colonel Baillie 

resolves to accompany negotiation by the movement till too late, I60 ; returns to Conjeveram, and arrives 

of his army, ib.; appoints General Harris to com- at Chingleput, ib. ; is joined at Chingieput by 

mand the army about to march into Mysore, ib. ; Captain Cosby, and compelled by deficiency of food 

capture of Seringapatnm, death of Tippoo, and com- to make a forced march to St. Thomas’s Mount, ib. ; 

plete conquest of Mysore, ib.; his disposal of the proposes delay in acting on orders suspending Air. 

conquered country, 244 — 246 ; makes magnificent kVhitebiil. governor of Madras, I6I. 

pronsion for the family of Tippoo, 245; principal Munro, Major-General Sir T., his sentence upon the 
chiefs and officers conciliated, ib. ; articles of par- ill-judged parsimony of Madras government, igo, 

tition treaty of Klysore concluded by, with nizam, 191 : bis account of the conduct of Tippoo’s infantry 

245, 246 ; explanation of his views in undertaking the at the battle of Arikera, igo ; remarks on the attempt 

protection of the new state of Mysore, and reserving of Dhoondia Waugh, and its possible results, 353. 

to Eost-India Company the powers of interposition Munro, Brigadier-General, occupied in reduction of 
in its affairs, 247 ; articles of subsidiary treaty of, peishwa’s countiy, south of Kistna, 443. 
with rajah of Alysorc, 246, 247 ; having completed his Murray, Colonel, directed to march from Guzerat to co- 
great work, he returns to Bengal, 248 ; takes mea- operate against Holkar, 310 ; becomes suddenly 

aurcs for settling government of Tanjpre, 249 ; places alarmed, and resolves to retreat, 312; arrives at 

adopted heir of the deceased rajah on the throne, 250 ; Oujein, and takes possession of the whole of Holkar’s 

assumes entire civil and military administration of territories in that quarterj^ig; resigns his command 

Tanjorr, splendid provison being made for the rajah, to Major-General Jones, ib, 

ib. ; treaty of Taiyorc ratified by, ib. ; assume- Murray, Colonel Maegregor, his statement as to the 
civil and military administration of Surat, 253 ; conduct of tho Arabs at Talncir, 444 ; passes the 
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Tvicitet at_ Taincir, 444 ; Ms danger, ib, ; ia rcacucd Nairung Thurin (Prince of Suniet) ' defeated by Sir A. 
covered wUb wounda, ib. Campbell, accks aafety in tbc jungle, 474, 475. 

Murtean Khan aelccted by Dupleiz for nabob of Areot, Naylor, Mr. North (Company’s sorieicor at Caleutta), 
38 ; hia previous life and his avarice, ib. ; proceeds to rule against granted by Supreme Court, and made ab- 
Pondicherry, and is installed in his new dignity, solute, 140; he is committed, ib, 
wliicb he in a short time abandons and retires to Nazir Jung (second son of Nizam-ooMfoolli}, seizes 
Vellore, ib. _ bis father’s treasure, and is recognized as his suc- 

Murzafa lieg defends Conjeveram, surrenders, and is cessnr, 10; enters the Carnatic, and seeks assistance 
slain by Mahomet Isoof, 6t. of the Knglish, v/hich is afforded, ib. ; differences 

Muscovy, in enriy history _n petty and obscure prince- between him and the English, 20 ; proceeds to Areot, 

dom, S30 ; her rising importance under Peter the ib. ; takes the field, and procures supplies with difli- 

Great, ib. _ _ eulty, ib. ; sickness in his camp, and intrigues 

Mustapha Beg offers solitary instance of fidelity in the fomented by the French, ib. ; force under command 

garrison of Vellore, 350 ; bis statement of the designs of M, de la Touche, advances from Gingee upon his 

of the conspirators disregarded, and massacre fob camp, 21 ; falls by the hands of a treacherous de. 

lows,ib. pendent, ib.; HyderAli benefits byconfusion ensuing 

Muttra abandoned by the British, 315 ; rceceupied fay a on his death, 107. 
force under Colonel Don, ib. ; Colonel Monson retires Nearchns despatched with about ten thousand Greeks 
to, 317 ; the wounded at the battle of Deeg, and the and Phenicians to explore the navigation between the 
ordnance therein captured, deposited at, ib, Indus and Euphrates, 2, 

Mysore, its ruiers afford aid to Mahomet Ali, 27 ; dis. Neave, Mr., hia striking description of Torce, 491. 
closure of the price at which the aid was purchased, Negapatam taken by the English, ids. 

31; means bywhich HyderAli rose to supreme power Nellore, Colonel Forde proceeds to, in aid of Mahomet 
there, iny ; conquest of, by the British, completed, Ali, 57. 

243; infant prince of the ancient house of, placed Nepaul, unsuccessful expedition to, projected by Verelst, 
on the throne, 245; articles of partition treaty and 122; dispute with, 389; various encroachments from, 
subsidiary treaty with the rajah, 245—248. (See 389, 390) negotiations, 391; further outrages, ib.; 
Hyder Ali Khan, and Tippoo Sultan.) preparations of governor-general for war with, 391, 

392 ; renewed overtures for negotiation, and attempts 
to corrupt Nepaulcse commanders, 393 ; various events 

N of the war, 393—406; negotiations and conclusion of 
■ treaty, 406—409 ; court of Katmandoo refuse to ratify - 

. . , treaty, 409 > renewal of hostilities, ib. ; treaty rati- 

Nadir Shah, his origin, 15; falls suddenly upon the fied, ib.; review of the origin and operations of the 
foreesoftheEmperorof Delhi, puts them to flight, and war, ib. 

enters the capital, 15 ; inhabitants rise upon invaders, Nerbudda, force sbitioned permanently on the, in con* 
when scenes of tumult and violence ensue, ib, ; gives sequence of movements of Ameer Khan, 371. 

orders to his troops to slaughter, when 8,000 perish, Neningin Loll, agent of Holkar, seized at Muttra, 
and the city is pillaged and set on tire, ib.) seizes 318. 

the imperial treasures, and levies contributions on Nesbitt, Lieutenant- Colonel, commands storming party 
the inhabitants, ib.; annexes to his dominions the on Sevandroog, 202. 

provinces on the west tide of the Indus, 16; with- Newport, Sir J., recommends delay (renewal of Corn- 
draws from Delhi, ib. pany’s term of government 1813}, 387- 

NadirShnh,thcregeneratorandsOvereignofFeraia,530. Newton, Major Thomas, commanding on Sylhetfron- 
Nagorc and its dependencies purchased by the Dutch, tier, attacks Burmese with success, 460 ; withdraws 
122 ; arrangement made for its surrender, ib. his troops from Caebar, ib. 

Nagpore, a powerful Mahratta kingdom, 16; hostility Nicboil, Captain, attacked by body of troops belonging 
of the rajah (Appa Sahib) to the British, 434 ; pro- to Sdndia, 313 ; disappointed of storming Scindia’s 
liable motives of bis conduet, ib. ; rajah’s intrigues battery by retreat of the enemy, ib. 
with the pcishwn, 431, 435; he attacks British, and Nicolls, Colonel, successfully attacks the heights and 
is defeated, 435, 436 ; seeks to negotiate, and sur- town of Almorah, 403. 

xendershimaclf,436; captureof gunsatby theBritish, General, ordered to march to Bhurtpore, 484 ; 

and evacuation of the city, 436, 437 ; provisional en- leads column of attack at Bhurtpore, 485. 

gagement with rajah of, 437 : continued success of Sir Jasper, commander-in-chief, 5/6, 577, 

British arms in, 437, 438; narrative of progress of 580. 

events, resumed, and diplomatic proceedings with Nigbtingall, General, succeeds General Gillespie _ in 
Appa Sahib, 444 ; affair at Mundela in, 445 ; con- chief command in Java, and coinmands expedition 
tinned treachery of the rajah, who is anested and de- against rajahs of Bielling and Boni. 410. 
posed, ib. ; Mundela surrenders, ib. ; surrender of Nixon, Captain, with small force encounters Ryder Ali, 
Chouragurh in, 446. (See Appa Sahib, Berar, and and entue patty destroyed with exception of one 
Fursagee Bhooslay.) oSicer, II7. 

Nagrakote and Somnaut, temples of, destroyed by Nizam Ali, bis enmity to Bussy, causes dewan of Bussy 
Mahmoud, 2. to be murdered, 67 ; takes the Held, advances to Hy- 

Nahnn falls to the English, 395, dcrabad, ib. ; restored to_ government of Berar, ib. ; 

Nalagurh, surrender of fort of, and depdt established at, negotiations of English with, in regard to the north. 

396. _ ern cirears. 111; advances to attack Mahomet AIi, 

Nannce, arrival of the Anglo-Indian army at, 540. retires, and makes friendly overtures to_ British 

Nanning (Malacca), dispute of the British government governor, ib. ; advances to form junction with Eng- 

with Fangboloo of, 4gi ; Fangholoo subdued, and lish on frontier of Alysorc, is bought off by Hyder 

tranquillity restored there, ib. Ali, deserts the English, and unites hi5_ forces with 

Napier, Sir Charles, assumes chief military command of Hyder Ali, 112; defeated by Colonel Smith, tsfces to 
Sindc, 591 ; hissummaryprocredingsand ncwrcsula- flight, 113; opens secret communications with 
tions,ib.; defeats tbc ameers of Sindc, 594; enters the Colonel Smith, ib.; moves northward, sends an 

capital of Lower Sinde, ib. ; his contests with Sbere ofBecr to the English camp, and treaty concluded, 

Mahomed, ib, ; everywhere victorious against the 
Sindiaiis and Beloochees. 59s, 596. 

Nash, Lieutenant, ordered to CoimhatrTe, 201 ; is 
wounded, 202 ; summoned to audience with Tippoo, 
and released on mission to British commander-in- 
chief, 210, 211. 

Nasir Khan, defeat of, 550. 

Na.«sau, Fort (Java), surrenders to tbc English, 373. 

Nattes, Lieutenant, kiltcd>in the breach at Alalligaum, 

Nawaub JuliburKban. bU proposals at Gbuznee re- 
jected, 6 13. 


circars, 154 ; called upon by government of Madras 
to compel bis brother to dismiss the French from his 
service, ib. ; raisnion to, from government of Madras, 
and its results, 155, ISG ; his dissatisfaction with nc- 
gotiations between llritish government and BaraUt 
Jung, 1S6 ; proceedings of iJbrd Cornwallis for eflVe- 
tive aetilement with, in respect of Gunmor, 188; 
engaged in war with Tippoo Sultan,^ and receives 
proposal from Tippoo for uniting families ”7 >*'*®^* 
marriage, ib.; new engagements with, precluded oy 
law, 189 ; arrangement with, made by Lora Com* 
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ttMUh, ib. i his armjr assembles near Ilyderabad, to 
co<operate with Rnglish against Tippoo, >gi ; terri- 
tories restored to, by treaty with Tippoo, UIC; 
attacked by Sfahrattas, and compelled to purchase an 
ienominious pe.scc, 323 ; dispenses with services of 
ICnglish liattalions, 32t : his attachment to the 
French, ib. ; rebellion of his son All Jah, ib. ; Rng- 
lish adventurers cneouraged to enter his service, ib. ; 
clTccts of Mahratta intrigues with regard to, ib. ; his 
anxiety for closer connection with Jlritish govern- 
nicnl, S3t; new treaty concluded with, by Karl 
hlornington, ib. ; state of French force in his service, 
ib. ; his hesitation to comply with demand for dis- 
persion of French force, 33S ; ultimately consents to 
take necessary measures for the purpQsc,'ib,; conelu- 
sion of new treaty with, 20o, SCI. 

Nitam-ool-MooIk, death of, 19; his power gained by 
usiir^iation, ib. 

NoDjum-nd-UnwIah, second son of Meer Jnflier, raised 
to the throne nf Rengal, 99 ; unfavourable report of 
the conduct of those who placed him on the throne 
made to the Court of Uirectors, 102 ; holds a poonab, 
at which Clive assists, lot ; dies of malignant fever, 
and his hrolhcr, Syef-ad-Uowlah, auccceds, ib. 

Noor Jehan, her extraordinary history, G, 7. 

Koor Mahomed, Ameer of Sinde, S90 ; his death, Sgi. 

Norman, I.icutenant, falls in attempting to scale works 
at lie du P.asse, .3G7. 

Noton, Captain, left with detachment at Ramon, to 
watch the enemy (Ilumicse war), 466; makes a 
movement in ads'anee, ib. ; various disasters attend 
Ms progress, ib. ; retires to Rsmoo. ib. ; his diGieuI- 
ties, ib. ; Gnds it necessary to retreat, 4G7 ; his 
troops throw away their arms and disperse, ib. ; he 
and nearly all his oflicers killed, ib. 

Nott, Major-Rcneral, commander nf brigade in the 
AiTghanlstan campaign, S3S ; left in command of the 
Bengal force, Sts ; recaptures Kelat, fiSO ; m-vintains 
possesiion of Kandahar in dcGanee nf orders, fiyG; 
govemor-general'a initruetions to, S78 et aeq. ; bit 
Tietorious match to Ghuxnee and Kabonl, .'i81 ; his 
conGlets, ib. ; recaptures Ohuiiiee, and effects its 
ilestruetion, SSS. 

Nufoosfc pass, 047, £48. 

Nugent, Captain, killed, £83. 

Niineomar bought by Omirhund for the Rnglish. £0 ; 
Meer Jaflier’a attachment to, 98 ; power commlltcii 
to, ib. ; fait power transferred to Sfahomed ilexa 
Khan, ib. ; influence of his station, liit cunning and 
activity, ib. ; applies to emperor for snnnuils to con- 
firm Noojum-nd-llowlnh In the succession, ib-; 
means ado;ited by Warren Hastings to conciliate him, 
123 ; prefers cha^c of bribery against Hastings, 129, 
130; proceedings instituted in Supreme Court 
against, for conspiracy, 130; apprehended on a 
charge of forgery, found guilty, and Iianped. ib. ; 
excitement oeeationed by hit late, ib. ; ins deport- 
ment after sentence, anil at the time of execution, 
131 ; remarks on his c-tse, and on the supposed con- 
nection of Hastings svitli it, 131, 132 ; earn by ilurke 
to bare been murdered by Hastings through the 
hands of iiir B. linpey, 184. 

Nundedroog, attack on and capture of, by the English, 
200 ; disaflected feeling among the troops sta- 
tioned there, 354, 

Nunjernj {Mysorean commander) demands Trichino- 
jioly from Mahomet All, 31 ; hit eonflriiicd design to 
obtain possession of Trichinopoly, 32 ; attempts to 
corrupt Mahomet Ali'a troops, in. ; pursues Ills ob- 
ject, and ;irojccts assassination of Captain Dalton and 
Kheir-o-Ucen, 32, 33 ; denies all knowledge of the 
meditated assassination, and interposes for the pro- 
tection of his instrunicnts, 33; renews attempts to 
corrupt the fidelity of the garrison of Trirhinopoly, 
ill.; iiis agents seised and executed, ib. ; bccks 
assistance of a Nra|iolitnn, named Foverjo, who 
apprizes the British commander in the fort, ib. ; 
his meditated attempt on Trichinopoly frustrated, 
34 ; removes his camp, and endeavours to_ revenge 
himself on Foverio for his disappointment, ill. ; for- 
mally demands surrender of Trichinopoly, ib. ; his 
messengers reproached with the treachery of their mas- 
ter, ib. ; makes professions of friendship for the Eng- 
lish, but intercepts their supplies, 37 ■ treated as an 
enemy, and camp attacked by Captain Dalton, ib. ; 
attacks British troops, and cuts to pieces nearly all 


the troops defending it, ib. ; his cruelty, ib. ; his 
complimentary reception of Hydcr Ali, 108; gains 
knowledge of intrigues of Hyiler Ali, and shrinks 
from contest with him, ib, ; makes arrangement for 
descent from power, presents himself to troops, and 
informs them that misfortunes of his government had 
determined him to retire, ib. ; is visited by Hyder 
ns a suppliant, and consents to make common cause 
with him, 109. 

Nurunjee, her influence, £97. 

Nussccr-ood-DowIah, king of Oude, £23. 

Nnssccr-on-Dccn Hydcr, king of Oude, £23. 

Nutford, Captain, death of, at battle of Dceg, 31/, 


o. 

O'Brien, lifnjor, proceeds to hfundela (Nagpore war), 
44£; his communications with the killadar, ib, ; is 
attacked and fired upon by a detachment from the 
garrison of Mundela, ib. 

Ochterlony, Colonel (afterwards Sir David), left at 
Delhi os resident, 290 ; endeavours to provide for the 
defence of the city, 3|£; his remarks on the merits 
of Colonel Burn and his troops, 3lG; division of 
army destined to net against Nepaul committed to 
his command, 392 ; doubts expediency of governor- 
general’s political arrangements, ib. ; furnisbed with 
draft of proclamation declaring intentions of Bri- 
tish government with regard to the chieftains of 
ancient hill principalities expelled by Goorkhas, ib. ; 
proceeds to Boopnor, ib. ; receives frequent com- 
munieatlons from Ummer Sing Thappa, 393 ; receives 
secret instructions from British government to en- 
courage advances of Ummer Sing Thappa, ib. ; re- 
ceives further instructions of like character, acts 
upon them, and is repelled, ib. ; bis opinion ns to 
the probability of Ummer Sing retreating, and on 
other points connected with the war, 3g6 ; advances 
on enemy, and makes preparations for attack, 397 ; 
his force strengthened, 398; his movements and 
those of the enemy, ib. ; perseverance and energy 
with which be pursued his purposes, ib. ; passes the 
river Giimbcr, and takes up position on its right 
bank, ib. ; steady and satisfactory progress of his 
arms, ib. 

, Gcnsml, pursues substantial and brilliant 

career of success, 401; particulars of his movements, 
ill. ; signs convention, 40S ; suspension of arms by, 
ib. ; ordered to take command of division before Jye- 
tuck, 406 ; his services rewarded with grand cross of 
the Bath, 409. 

■ ■ , Sir David, advances towards Muekwan- 

porc, 409; his arrival there, ib.; his move- 
ments against the enemy, ib. ; agrees to accept 
ratified treaty, ib. ; reserve assembled under, near 
Rewarcc, 431 ; bis investiture with grand cross of 
Bath by marquis of Hastings, 4£6 ; reports accession 
of nulilco Singh to musnud of Bhurtpore, and his 
application for investiture of his son, 478 ; his urgency 
in supporting the wish of rajah, 479 ; removes doubt 
ns to relationship to Buldeo Singh of the proposed 
successor, ib. ; apprises government of his intention 
of complying with wishes of rajah, and eanies inten- 
tion into effect, ib. ; adopts measures for assembling 
force to maintain the rights of the young rajah of 
Bhurtpore, ib. ; his acts disapproved by governor- 
general, ib. ; ordered by governor-general to recall 
bis proclamation, ib. ; charged^ by government with 
noting on imperfect and unsatisfnctoiy information, 
479, 480 ; receives mission from Doorjun Saul, 480 ; 
bis answer requiring the transfer of the infant rajah 
to his care, ib. ; his warmth of reply to government, 
ib.; receives proposals from mother of Buldeo 
Singh, ib. ; returns to Delhi, ib. ; his conversation with 
n priest from Bhurtpore, ib. ; proposes three condi- 
tions to Doorjun Saul, and receives counter-pro- 
posnls, 480, 481; modification made with regard to 
his oflice, 481 ; his death, ib. 

Odell, Mr., his gallant conduct at attack upon Dakar, 
149. 

O'Donoghue, Colonel, attacks and carries pagoda 
stockade, 4C9. 

O’Keefe, Major, fall of, in the Mauritius, 370. 

Oldham, Colonel, takes Eroad, and joins Colonel' 
Floyd, 192. 
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Oliver, Coinnel, hilled, nCi. 

Omdm-ul'Omrnli, >un ut Slniiomrt Ait, eueceed* lii* 
fnthcr, S16| lifa rulnniia t'ollrr, ili>( eti>cnep nf 
fricndljr fcelinK towerdv the Kn);)la1i nn the |inrt of, 
ih. ; rcftitcv to conarnt to any mnilinralion of ttca<\ 
of 1/03, ZSdt Ilf* Rtiplirnlion to ehnre In the ihtntf- 
tiiona eonmicred from TlpjKio ttuilnn, lli.; eriitrnrr 
of Ilia (lerndy found In Hcringofiatnni, Ih. t narrntire 
of Ilia Intriptica with Tippoo, S.tO. S.',7 j lahoutin); 
under niortat dtacaae, conimunlcntlnn of orilcra dU- 
noaaeaaliif; him of the pavernmcnt nithheld (luin 
him, 257, _S,'i8 ; prre.nitIoiia taken liy (.ord ctivo to 
Mard nttainat danper on Ida dccra<e, lli. | Ida dralti, 
ill.; procecdiiipa conacnuent on Ida death, 3^8— 
SCu. 

Omerente, fort of, ahandonrd liy the enemy, £03. 

Omiehnnd, treaaiiry of, falti int'i lianda of 8tiflra]*no. 
]>oiv1ah,4G; apprizea llritiah depiiliranf their d.inprr. 
4Bj ImyaNuiieomar fortlieKnpliah, £0; emjiloycil hy 
Jiritiah npent to oaccrtain vien a of Var Irfiottirf. ih. ; Ida 
many aervicea to the raiiae of the Knpliah, Id ; not at 
drat intruatcd with accret of euna|iiracy npaln't 
8onmj<oo<I)owlali. ih. ; aiibtctiiirntly apprired of It 
by tt'atts, ib.; Ida reprearnlatinna of the danger toj 
wliieh he waa cxpoaed, and of Ida elalma to advan- 
tage, ih. ; reijuirca five per cent, on all money in trra- 1 
BUry and portion nf jcweta, ih. ; Cllve'a auggeationa 
for diaarniing Ida hoatliity, ih. ; mock treaty drawn 
up_ to dcecivc him, ih. ; kecpa the aerrct of the con- 
apiratora, ih. ; reinarka on Ida cliaracter and condnrt. 
ib. ; nttenda a meeting of partica coiierrned In rero- 
tion, 57 1 treaty pioduccd, and Ida agitation on dia- 
covering tlie fraud committed on him, ih. ; hit future 
life a atale of idiolcy, ih.; the pretcrvallon of hit 
name in hittory a blot on the reputation of Clive, 
lOS. 

Ooaoor taken by the Kngiith, 116 ; beiiegcd by Ifyder 
All, I Id. 

Ooatradroog aummoned to aorrender, 100; oflleer who 
aeeonipamea flag of truce la fired upon, 303 ; fort 
attacked and aorrendert, ib. 

Orchard, Colonel, attaeka fort Piahoot, tiS, 

Orme, Sir., maintaiaa necettity of aending a large force 
to Bengal to recover Calcutta, and Ida advice prevaila, 
45; auggetta Clive aa leader of expedition, and aug- 
gcation adopted, ih,; Ida determination of the value 
of Anunderauae'a army, CS. 

Orton, Captain, truita to promiae of Hyder Ali, and re- 
pairing to hit tent, ia detained, 117; rcfuaca to algo 
order tor aurrender of Grand, hut conaenta the next 
day, ib> 

Oude, government of, naurped on diaaolution of Stogul 
empire, IG; emperor marehea in direction of, 80; 
Sir. Briatow appointed rcaident at, 120 ; treaty con- 
cluded, ib. ; alfuirs of, in a diatmeted atale, >74 ; ero- 
barraaamenta of vizier of, ib, ; new treaty with, con- 
cluded by Haatinga, ib. ; proceedinga of the vizier, 
aided by Haatinga, to extort money from the Beguma, 
176 ; proceedinga of Haatinga with regard to rc- 
aideney at, ib. ; proecedinga of Sir John Shore with 
reapect to aueecaaion in, 183, 185 ; alatc of, on 
Slarquia Wcllealcy’a arrival in India, sGl; viewa of 
the Slarquia Wellcaley rcapectiog, SGl, S03; en- 
deavoura of the govemor-gcncrnl to reform military 
and civil catabliahmenta in, 263 — 271 ; new treaty 
concluded with vizier, 271 ; further endeavoura of 
governor-general to promote reform in, 271, 272; va- 
riooa tranaactiona of marquia of Haatinga with, 465 ; 
treaty concluded with the king of, 486 ; miagovemment 
of, daring adminiatration of l-ord William Bcntinck, 
404 ; atate of, in 1833 and 1834, 513 ; claima made 
upon the king of, ib. ; miagovemment and financial 
embarraaamenta of, ib. : claima of the Lucknow 
bankera on, 614 ; proceedinga in the law-courta and 
in parliament rcapeeting, 515, 616 ; order of aueecaaion 
to the throne of, 523 ; atate of the aueecaaion on death 
of Saadut Ali, 623 ; rcaident acata the rightful heir on 
the throne, ib. ; numeroua claimanta for the throne 
of 525. (Sec Saadut Ali, Shoojah-ad-Uowlah, and 
Vizier Ali.J 

Oudeyporc, engagement made with the rajah of, 441. 

OutahnuUa, defeated army of Sleer Coasim fly to, and 
take abeltcr in, 94 ; Engliah attack and obtmn poa- 
aeaaion of fort and cannon, ib, 

Outram, Captain, hia bravery at Ghuznee, 543. 

Colonel, political agent in Sindc, 501 ; hia 


onlnion of the Amecni, Ih.i attack npon hia re- 
aiilrnce, 503, 

Ovaiia, Ciitiinrl, rrerlrca from the rajah of Sattara i.ia 
final dcelaioii, 537- 


J'. 

Pagrt, Sir E. (commanilrr-In.chlcfl, mrasv taken by, 
for aiipprcKiiig mutiny at Itarrarkporr, 477 ; rreorda 
liU opinion in favour of the tnicrfrrcnec of the llritiah 
government aa to the aure>-*alon In llhurtpore. 481 ; 
aiicrredrd by fiord Combermcre at cominander-in- 
tblcf, 481. 

Iktlagaut, Kngllah oflirer commanding at, obliged to 
rave lilmteli and garriton from malttarre by trcrel 
HIrIii, ll/i atitlnlna tigoroua fiepr, but aiihmitt to 
the Knglltli, i;o; drience of, intrutted to Slajnr 
Cupnage, sffo. 

t’alamliang, aiillan of, mutdera fliilch retident and 
every male perron lieinnging to tlir faetory, and de- 
•troya fort, 377 1 llrititli inittinn tq.nnil iti rrreplion, 
ib.l ambat,ailnra from, arrive at Batavia, ill. ; etne- 
ditioii deipatelied againtt, ill.; Ita arrival, ili.; 
ntirmptt of lultan to nrgntiate, ib. ; aultan fiiea, 
Icavra palace and city in dreadful ditoidrr, lb, ; city, 
fort, and batlerira ocrupied by the Britlah, 378. 
Palamow, prrgunnati nf, m a elate of ineorrection, -101. 
Palmaeotta, aiiveral native olTicrn ditmieied at, 351. 
Paliiirr, Colonel, comnclled In aurrender Ghuznee, 573. 
Palmer, tt’itliam, nnii Co., pecuniary traniaetions of, 
455, 456. 

Pangbnloo, eliirftain nf Manning, realela Britiih go. 
vernmeot, but la tuhdued and tranquillity reatond, 
491. 

Papanavenm, fort of, aurrendera to Colonel Sfaelcod 
(war in Travancorn), 361 . 

Parker, Coinnel, gallantly allackv and earriea the Bhore 
Ghaut. 160. 

Pateeta taken by atorm, by Major Popliam. 173. 
Pateraon, Captain, cxaminca leeward tide o( Fort Lonii, 
S69. 

Patna, besieged by the ahazada, 80, 81 ; Sfr. Elllt ap- 
pointed cmc( of faetory there, 00 ; hit aelt diaamee- 
aide to nabob, ih.; military force employed by 
council at, in defence of trade, 02 ; one of nabob’s 
collcctora made priaaocr, nod body of horae dea- 
patched to release him, ib. ; they arrive too late, but 
commit certain acta of violence, ib, ; commencement 
of bostUitiea at, 03; sudden attack of the English 
places the city in their posacasion ; they nre aubse- 
qucntly driven from it and from their own factory, 
nnd nil deatroyed or made prisoncra, ih. ; murder of 
English prisoners at, by Sleer Cossim, 04 ; taken by 
atorm by the English, >b, ; proceeding of Supreme 
Court with regard to persons concerned in proceed, 
ings of prortncial council there, 130 ; slate of country 
Tcsnlting therefrom, ib. ■ 

Faton, Captain, made prisoner at Oude, 534 ; efiects bis 
escape, ib. 

Pattcraon, Lieutenant, mortally wounded at Coiygaum, 

442. 

Patton, Major, attacks nnd completely louta enemy to 
nortb-wcst of Almorab, 403, 

Panll, James, justifies removal of Sir G. Barlow, 357- 
Feat, Captain, of Bombay engineera, 542. 

Peddapore, battle at, French demated, 64. 

Peel, Sir. (nflcrtvarda Sir It.), moves for select com- 
mittee to inquire into the affairs of India, hia amie- 
ment, 500; objections made to list of committee 
proposed by, ih, 

— Sir It., hia apreeh on the affairs of Oude, 517 1 on 
Lord Heyteshury’s appointment to India, S22._ 

Pegu, scries of successes obtained by people of, ngamst the 
Burmana, 457 ; Peguers obtain possession of Ava with 
its sovereign, ib. ; short duration of their dominion, 
ib; invaders of Ava from, totally defeated by Alompra, 
assisted by French from Pondicherry, ih- : capital of 
surrenders to Alompra, ib.; proceedings in, 475. 
Feishwn, origin of authority of, 16 ; disputes respecting 
the sucecs^on to the office of, 127- . 

Peishwa, Bajee Rao, his evasions nnd intrigues, 277 ; 
surrounded with difficulties, proposes to subsioire 
British troops, jb, ; his indifference to the coramitni- 
cation by the Britisb resident of a modided *M®n‘ ” 
his proposal, 27s ; qiflts Poona on approach of Holsar, 
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ib. ; iltes to Singnrb, after defeat of bis' arm; b; 

Holhar, ib, ; his continued flight and nltimatc arrival 
at Bassdn. ib. ; consents to the proposals of British 
government, ib.; concludes trea^, 279; reseated on 
the musnud at Foona, 281 ; bis dilferences with the 
gnicotrar, 416 ; his faithlessness and falst^ood, 417 ; 
change of his conduct towards Gungudhur Shaat)^, 
ib. ; proceeds on pilgrimage to Kassnek, ib. ; Gun. 
gndhur Shastry invited to accompany him to Funder, 
pore and murdered, 418 ; returns to Foona^ mani. 
testations of alarm, 419; evades giving audience to 
the British resident, ib. ; inadequaev of the steps 
taken by, towards detection and pumsbment of the 
murderers of the Shastry, ib. ; refoses to allow arrest 
of Ttimbuel^ee Dainglia without previous investi. 
gallon, 420: yields to the representations of the 
resident, and surrenders Ttimbnckjee, 421 ; intrigues 
of, against British power in India, 427 i suspicions 
mrenmstanees in bis eondnet, 428 ; continnes Trim, 
bnekjee's friend and fanuly in favour, ib.; extra, 
ordin^ changes in bis habits, his *piety and 
seelnsion, and 'bis warlike preparations, io. ; one of 
bis forts taken possession of by insnrgents, ib. ; 
invites Mr. Elphmstone to a conference, hot rnnses 
to enter into any engagement, 429 ; accepts the eon. ' 
dirions proSer^ by hfr. Elphu^ne, ib. ; issoes 
proclamation offering reward for ap^beniion of 
Trimbnehiee DaingUa,ib. ; newtreaty eoneludedsrith, 
and its important'proririons, ib. ; ms diesarisfaction 
atthetrea^, 439; prepares for hostile proceedings, 
ib. ; endeavonzs to cormpt Bririsb troops, ib. ; pushes 
forward his troops, and hostibties actnally commenced 
by, ib. ; his Cght, ib. ; prime instigator of hostile 
fe^ng to the British in India, 48t ; mtrignes of ngah 
of Kagpam with, ib. ; transmits a Ebelant to rajah cd 
jragpoie, 43S ; is joined by Trimhadjee, 412 ; mote- 
meats of after defeat at Foona. ib. ; fait asesy attack 
Ctpmis Stannmn, ib. ; varies his eonrte on anproaefa 
of ids puTsners, and arrives at Sbolapore, to. ; tnr. , 
renders to the British government, 459 ; bis donanioas i 
beins aaneiei to Bntish territories, he becomes a' 
petslcner stpan British government, ib. 'See Bsjee 
Bao.' 

Feliste Tslmrre, his isatenss,S05; places cinrper on! 

throne of Candy, ib.;''hii atroriotss proposals to! — , .. ^ — , — 

Brirish covermnent rsjerted, ib. ; carries on a deceit. I Pigon, Icensenaot, attacks Fort F.ihoot, H5s Sfrlled, 


her insulting conduct to the nrlltah roistion, SXI ; 
hostilities against, Ib. 

Fersse, Colonel, made knight companion of the Bath, 
840. 

Perlbee SanI Singh, Itajah of Palpa, driven from (lift 
hills by Ghoorkhas, bis engagcmrnls wi(h tlifi HtHhli, 
imprisoned and put to death by Glioorklias, 380, 

Pesh Boolah, fort of, abandoned, 500. 

Fesbawur, its occupation by Riinjeet Hingb, 833 ; Its 
recovery sought by Dost Mahomed, ib. 

Peter the Great of Russia, Ills extraordinary energies, 
830 ; his desiims on Persia and Turkey, ib. 

Petrte, Mr., boicls government of Mmiras provielonaily, 
362; unceasingfy opposes .Sir George Barton, l(i,j 
removed from council, Sfl(. 

Phillips, Captain, attacks and carries battery at Ant- 
boyna, 372. 

Fiekers^ll, Ueutenant, discovers party of Goorklias, 
402; is attacked, fb. ; enemy retreat, are pursued, 
and cut to pieces, fb. ; ascends the breaeli at Mirn* 
dela to ascertain the effect produced by the batteries, 
445. 

Pigot, Mr. (afterwards f/ord), aceomnanled to Triebino. 
poly by Clive, in charge of recruits and stores, 23 ; 
returning with Clive from Trichinopoty, is attacked 
by botrile party, ib. ; saved by the (leetness of tl-eir 
horses, ib. ; eondurtt defence of jfadrss with eon- 
tiderable skill and spirit, 6l ; demands delivery r/f 
Pondieheriy to the presideaey of UtAnn as baying 
become the property of the East.! ndia Company, 79, 

Lord, retoras to gorernment of Madras, 181 j bis 

lastraetious with respect to Tsnjore, ib, ; proeeeos to 
Tanjo.'e aad Usoes pr'XlsmaUon, ib. ; demands evi* 
desce of the claims of Pfsi Bendeid on the rerenues 
of Tanjore, &e., ib, ; propose* Mr. lOttti'J as Brilit.b 
resviect at Tasjote, 152 ; hit charge against two 
member* of board, ib. ; deeiai'e* refrielory etemlier* 
of board sutpenied, and orAtrt Sir Rr,\frt Pletefacr 
into airett, &. ; arretted by lie oppotmg party in 
eerrmril, and appsais to fitr Bdnard f{«^.es for 
prttecrios, a. j fait dea-th, a, s 
eeediazs relati-eg to, ib. ; mo' 


•b, s remarks 00 tie pro- 
.ode in wi'eb (Sie proceed. 


falcorrespoudeacs, under the mask of frieadihsp, srijh 
Brirish eemmander, 2J5; overmiea cf. receive a 
fovcuiabte oaswer, ib. ; invested sririi raprems ta. ] 
thoritv is Cxady, ib. ; derires an aumenss with the ' 
Brirish govemcr for the parpare cf arrasgiag a| 


551. 

Pi-d«rsi<K ebt't.'rier aeJ eox'ioct of, 42) } c-atrsesertr/ 
their jeaderr. tsi—tzt ■, thwr m.d)»tmm;.or.te prvxder, 
tier exgretvioat ro Brirish dL'jmi.vSor », at-4 ti.tr 




frroor cf Tjroroxt mmvt.'es for ri.rir rr^p»eetV.n:, 

«:S,<27; irrhed iyrr^ef JVsgpvre We<-..og.4ovo 
form to atrxek E.ttha, itij fo.rir ix'-Ct* <f 
'B»crroet hrOtiotisi Bx-tker, 442 • tieSr djtpen.iv5 
latvririmttefttt, «5. 


Pembtrtog, tiesamirri atmmp 
2It=~r, x=i rit=a wtri: : 

** "..griatrira cd teerrra tfCcn- ! Sim. TTahms. beemow tie hmd td atw 


to rr_ 2 e Smitgg; r^pm, Ctradt, crirg had: petty rf Sermese, Pfy. 

* rbshote. fort td, srittsiBi. S4f ; ertemftei. fo. 



yV tit riaRrC 
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Pmrmi. Jll. " iS ceirm. 255 ; stsmadi to cts: 
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cv g™g loGsmetil 
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It tf mat. whim ii -res the faesf. Kt ; lat detuiri'.’r of 
fog go rgt tf toeCamt of ;-2t. 
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tlirnu|)1i llir Kylitr p«?t, f,7C j the povrrnttr-prnrnil** 
eiiRpi'tlion* tn, £77 et nrr/. ( learrx JclalAuait, mil 
liiBrchri on Kahonl, KRS t lil« rrcn]itiire of Knhoiit, 
£8t ! the avenRcr of llritlih illthnnniir, lli. 
ronilirlierry, (lircatcnril liy lltltiali fleet, 17; nifioh nf 
Arcot iiitrrfrrei to protect the l-'rench ponrualon of, 
lb, ; Kovernor nnil jirincipal Inhabitanti of Maflrat 
marched thither under an raeurt, lb.; allarhrd by 
Knplbh, they fail, 18; llrllUh fnree return fram.ulth 
ton of more than one thou<and men, lb.; trife aitd 
•on) of t'hunda Rabib lake refuyr In, and are treated 
ullh prrat Tc«|ieet by Diipteta, ip; money rnined at, 
to he current in the Carnatic, SI ; dorliar, or court of 
Diipleix, held at, lb.; boata nllh fliipliih tronpa 
adzed In paaainfr, as ; Kreneh rarriton from Chlnt:le, 
]iut march tn, ay ; French aulliorliica at Chandema- 

f ;ore dependent iipanporrninicntof,49; French troop* 
ended at by M. Ilr.uTct| iquailron dbatipran, £8; 
I.ally Tctirei to, from ill•hralth, fit; French fleet 
under Id. U'Aehf arrive at, after action wllb Admiral 
rocock, 63; dirconlent and dl*aen*iani In, on lAtllt’a 
arrival there, 76 ; Knplirb apptoacli the place, lb, ; 
attack upon French porta at, 77 ; Inhahltanti of cx> 
polled by I,ally, lb. ; operation* of Knplith ayaioit, 
78 ; atorin at, lb, ; pnit carried by Knplirh, and re* 
taken by the French, lb.; enemy aurrendrr, lb.; 
advance apalnat, fay General Monro, and capitulation 
of, l£l ; corrciponilenre opened by French party in 
the Deccan nitli French priaoner* at, 321, 
roolojre, town of, £48. 

I'uole, Major, hi* bravery, fill. 

Poona become* aeat of a Mahralta poTCmmcnt, under 
chieftain called the Pciahwn, Ifl; Ka«t.India Com* 
pany teck and obtain permlialon for re<ldenee of an 
iinttllth opent at, U3; povemment of licnpal rctalre 
to open nepollallon* niih aulboriliei of, lit ; Colonel 
Tipton appointed their repreienlative, lb.; cnnncili 
of, diilraetcd by Intrlpuc*, I4S ; povrmmrrit of Horn* 
bay diapoacd to eo.operate vrilh the party aupporlinp 
Ilugonatb llao, lb. ; capture of, by llolkar, and fllRlit 
ofpelihwa, 278; arrival of General Wellevley there; 
flight of llolkar’a commander, 331 ; pelthwa retuma 
to, and take* hla aeat on rouanud, lb. ; alroeitic* 
committed at. In making lety upon rich inhabitanra 
for benefit of Selndia, aSS ; Dritlab realdeney there 

J ilundered nnd burnt, 430; occupied by the Kng* 
lab, lb,; auxiliary force of, in AflEhanlvtan, £3S. 
(See Dajee llao, and Pelvhwa.) 

Poonamalec, Company’a fort at threatened with at- 
tack, sy. 

Popliam, Captain, troop* under, avaigned for aerviee of 
itana of (lOhud, 148 ; enlera Mahralta diatrieta, at- 
tacka J,^ar, and canica it by atorm, ib, ; attack* and 
capturea Gwalior, nnd la promoted to rank of major. 


lifnjor, take* Fateeta by atorm, andhiaaucreaa 

alarms Cbeyt Singh, 173; advance* towards Jlidzeghur, 
ib. ; on bis approach, Cbeyt Sing withdraws, leaving 
his wile ami mother, ib.; place lurrendcrs, ib.: 
treasure appropriated by military, ib. ; aetdisapproreo 
by, lb. 

- Colonel, commands column at siege of Chanda, 


447, 

• Poriier, lifajor (commanding ofliecr nt Fort St. David), 
' exonerated by court of inquiry from cowardice in re- 
gard to surrender of fort, but his defensive arranec- 
ments condemned, CO; mortally wounded during 
siege of Madras, 61. 

Portland, Duke of, opposes adjournment of House of 
Lords, and adverts to extraordinary rumour circu- 
lated ns to feelings of the king with regard to the 
East-India Biii of the coalition ministry, 181. 

Port-Louis, its origjn, SCO ; measures of the French for 
its defence, ib. 


Porto Novo, plundered by Hydcr Ali, 1E7, 

Portuguese, their discoveries, 7 1 their arrival In India, 
and departure, ib. ; they return, attack Calicut with- 
out success, but capture Goa, which becomes 
their capital, 8; claim dominion of the Indian 
seas, extend their commerce, and establish factories 
■ nnd forts, ib. ; their factory at Hooghly atfaclied by 
order of Shah Jehan, which is courageously but inef- 
feetually defended, lb. ; lives of the defenders spared, 
but their images destroyed, ib. ; their movements 
alarm Mohrattas for the safety of Salsettc, 143 ; their 


fleet appears off llomhay, and the commander lieUrrrs 
a proieat agalntt c'lriduet of Itrilivh aulhnriiir* in 
regard to that idaee, lb. . caeinpted from the rrneral 
pruhihllion of Kiirnpran trader* forming c»lalili*h- 
menls within Mahralta dominionv, ISI ; expedition 
fltlcd out from Itcngal against their seltlrment of 
kfscao, 361, 

Polllnger, Captain (assistant to llritish resident at 
Poona), on munlrr of Giiriginllitir Rhaslry Inslruete'l 
fr> provide for tafety of aiirviting parties connected 
wit): the flaroda mission to Poona, 413. 

— " Colonel, Itralif s eonelude.l by, with Khypoor 

and llyderabad, in Hlndc, 491; errsted a baronet, 
StO; Ills negriitaiinns with .Sindc, £33. 

Potilnger, Ufajor, political agent in Kohlstan, tiOf 
tlrlren from lit* post, lb.; hi* objections to the AfT- 
ghan proprisal* overruled, £66; nominate* a nesv 
governor of the province of tlurarch, £B5. 

Povetio, Clement, a Kuropcan comminding company 
in acrvice of Mahomet Ali, receives overtures from 
NimieraJ'for asilsltnee in ohlalning possession of 
Trichtnti;ialy, 33 ; proceed* to Captain Dalton, cum- 
muolcale* all that pitsed sviih Nunjeraj, I* instructed 
to return to the ramp, and asow hi* willingness to 
unilrrlake the rrtjuircd task, Ib, ; makes terms with 
Nunjeraj to receive 33,000 rupees, tv trizc on th' gate 
nearest to tlie Slysortan ramp, and to hoist signal for 
their army to more, 33, 31 ; his rian to entrap 
Nunjeraj defeated by ktahomet All's broiher.in.law, 
31. 

Powctl. Lieiilmant-Cblooel, joined by Ilimmut Pa- 
haudnr, enters country of Jiuiidlerund, and reduces 
the fotla, 300. 

Posvys, Mr., lakes a conspicuous part in debate of 
Ilbiise ol Commons on Kast-Inilis Bill of coalition 
minlain, 180. 

Praed, £ir., bis motion respecting the revocation of 
lx>rd Heyteshiiry’t appointment to the govemor- 
generaliblp of India. £20. 

Press, lilserty of in India granted by I/)rd William 
Benlinrk, £32. 

Preston, Major, tskes Theagur from the French, 70* 

Pfiee, £fr., commissioned from Ava to ascertain term* 
of peace, 474 ; returns to Ava to procure ratification 

“ of treaty, 47£. 

Prince Regent (afterward* George IV.) admits ofliccra 
of Che Eaat-India Company’s service to the order of 
the Bath, SSC. 

Pritsler, General, obliges peisbwa to change his course, 
443; proceeds to reduce forts and strongholds of 
Poona ; rajah of Ratara and family fail into his bands, 
ib. 

Ftome, advance upon, by Sir A. Campbell, 4G9 ; who 
takes possession tbereof, 470. 

Province 'Wellesley, territory on main land ceded by 
king of Queda, so called, 489. 

Palo Penang, transferred to East-India Company by 
Captain Light, and called Prince of Wales Island, 
489. 

Funniar, battle of, C06. 

Pnmeab, foujdar of, lakes the field on eastern bank of 
Canges, sviib the supposed intention of joining the 
shsxada, 83; be is apparently appeased, 81. 

Pur*ajec Bhooslah sueeeeda his father, nughoojee 
Bbonsley, as rajah of Nagpore, 431 ; his weakness of 
mind, and deatli, ib. ; evidence of bis baring been 
mnrdercd by Appa Sahib discovered, 445. 

Pnrsaram Tliappa killed in personal encounter with 
Licntenant Boileau, 400. 

Pnrseram Bhow, commanding Mahratta army, joined by 
English detachment, moves to attack Darwar, which 
nliimately aunrendera, 195; his army, with British 
detachment under Captain Little, proceeds to attack 
Uooradroog,S01 ; rosrehea towards Chittadroog, which 
is deemed too strong for attack, ib, ; arrives at HMly 
Onore, which is attacked and taken, ib. ; lu* admim- 
tion of the humane conduct of a British oflicer, MS ; 
instead of joining Lord Comwaltis, prefers plundering 
expedition into liednore, S06; alarmed at approach 
of Kummer-oo-Decn, ib. 

Purwan, battle of, 649,550; leads to the surrender of 
Dost Mahomed, 660. 

Pyro, Captain, opens lire upon enemy's ships in har- 
bour of St* Paut'a, Isle of Bourbon, which cut their 
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cables and drift nslioic, 36S; recaptures iriitMatn Rnymend, If., his indcfaligabte labours to Increase <lin 
Kast-lndiaman, and nttaclis French squadron in the influence of the French in the Uccean, £!!)) puls 
harbour of Fort Sud-Est, Mauritius, irithout success, doirn rebellion against the Nizam, takes prisoner 
36S> AH Jah, \cbo destroys himself by poison, ii>, | bis 

death and character, 33t : is succeeded by M. Feron, 
Q. ib. , 1 , 


Head, Captain, oflers to put Nizam in possession of the 
Queda, possession of, seeured to Siamese by treaty lotrcr fort of Goorumeonda if allowed the nianayc* 

with English, 477: repeated engagements of British ment of attack, 203 his offer accepted, ib.; carries 

goremment to king of, 4Eg ; Captain Light receires the fort and dclircrs it to Nizam, 20S. 

Pnlo Penang from the king of, and transfers it to East- Lieutenant-Colonel, appointed to escort sup- 

India Company, ib. ; arrangements made with king pHcs to army adrancing on Seringapatam (last war 
of, for payment of annual sum in compensation of loss with Tippool, 235. 

of rerenne from transfer of the island, ib. ; further Rcerea, Captain, killed, S84. 

cession of territory made by king of, and consequent Kevell and Glass, two British oSicers, spared by French 
increase of annual payment, ib. ; king of, expelled by from massacre of their companions, near Conjeveram, 

the Siamese, takes refuge in Prince of Wales Island, and made prisoners, sS ; required to write to Clive, 

subsequently removes to Province Wellesley, but is irfererirg bim that If the pagoda of Conjeveram 

prevailed on to return to Prince of Wales Island, ib.; wre attacked, they would be exposed on the walls, 

remarks on condnet of British government in relation >h.; s_ev desire that no regard for them may induce 

to kingof. 489, 490; opinion of Lord Wiliam Ben- Chvr W discontinue bis operations, ib. 


and made prisoners, 25 j required to write to Clive, 
Irfk'imisg him that If the pagoda of Conjeveram 
were attacked, they would be exposed on the wallx, 
Ih.; tier desire that no regard for them may induce 
Ch-r W discontinue bis operations, ih. 


to coafereaee srith, and tarrendcr of itungpore, 470, 

_1 E.-:rid;er.Ceneral, sueetedi In altaek nr«n 

encmr’i e'eat, at Arracan, 472. ' 


vernmeot of Bengal, who forbid British authorities to 
interfere, ib.; prohibition arrives too late, ib.; Si- 
amese repossess themselres of, ib. ; observations by 
Court of Uireetors on the subject, ib. 

Quetta, town of, 337, S3S ; General England arrives at, 
SSI ; and leaves it for Kandahar, ib. 


Raises, Mr., first suggests redaction of Patch settle- regec: that the kirg had withdrawn hit npprob-i 

meats to Ixird Minto, 373; appointed lieutenaat- f«3 tie fsiix Liii of the waliiion ralniitry, and s 

governor by Lord Minto, 377, proceeds to eosrt cf kisecslJeree from its authors, if 9, m, 
sultan of Pjoeioearta, his reeeptiou, treaty eccclsied, Rika Basice ftr:, ssirender and re-eapture cf, ft?, i 
37s. Reieris. James, and Beecher, ifesirs., 

Rainer, Admiral, requested to proceed to Trineesslee. Ccurt ef pj-eet'.ri to make inspecties tf O,;'.; 
2S3 ; refuses to co-operate ui attack on Mauritiss, Macieia’s ’'iSo-rrferttice to Ut istiw>r 

254. tender Ifastiegs’s resignation, 131. 

Railt, Captain, slain, S4S. F-clerts. Lieste-isl, drspatried «,fb If,:,, 

Rajah Saliib, son of Cfaunda Sahib, with 150 Frend to cer_'er wiii Jlceflreduriitg L’sre.;;y 
from PondieberiT joins detachment of 4, CCO s-po;«jR;l''rte. li'strnasl-Crdencl. f. 

sent by bis father to act agaipsl dire at A.*ect.j d'^rimerS frrns Jfidrss to 
2 t ; his terror at a bail passing throogh pa’ietl wiiB.simiitr^egs agtiiit Freneifcrctiitiaijist 
at Arcot, ib.; intelligeuce reaches bim cf tie! 

communications between Clive and the Iftiramz.-. } E-iera, Co'en'!, eentrsan cf trigs-de fz Ht j£- 
becomes apprehensive of the resnit, and sends x£rg| rhisi*m5ca=7a.'rn, 5:5; eaf.»n-tai;t-r»iaiiii> 
of truce with proposals for surrender ef tie fort. 25 ;i m-i 5v<. 

Clive’s reply, lb. ; surprises the camp ef tie Jfai-JEri^es-s. Cryti.'n, r.-rr’r.i-rt at Txjh-liif'rsder 
rattas, 25; makes a forced march to J:i= reinf mm-' 7s- ie, Ir-ais fc:, c'.eT, e~Urt ef iurmr 

menu from Pondieheny, ib. ! t-mz.in Ur-.ii, tz.i iz t 

Rajahmundry.BI. Conflaus flies thithw afar iiseeSst. _atisTi:rsrjUn!, I17. 

by Colonel Forde, 6S. E.-'.j:s.s, Ca;;i n V.‘., d-vy,>-i.-r Tii f " 'er nr n 

Rajpoot states, treaties concluded with, 423. J Gen'rai Jist*--, t, tirr-nier E-mnr gseesmsr 

Rajpootana, duties of allotted to Sir Cia.-Zm J-'r—'i- ■ m J»*a. and t’ ? s*t»*T. j-,. 

4SI. , " « e T-emas. a-T:te» a: 'tie IZ’.rt: =m 

Bam Dos (son of UmmerSigg; i=L~.f*i iaSmtrs 1 ^ 7 . 

desire to negotiate, 405. • 2. a.>aid, ear.-es f-zriirz'srt ef mm s~ 

Ram Narraia (governor of Beh2r^ cn ef tie . 4;;. eim-einaeir esm*’ 

Shazada’a army, marches cst cf tie ey, sni «n- nn-ead sMii:..-, cf, -u ; f— — — 

camps nnder lU walls, Etfia Tamed iy Ctienre. f - aaf 

Calliand not to come to aeries, £jn;aa.-£s me vare- ‘ j'-.p <;;; f,.ej*,ea.‘ —i— e t ^ 

ing, and is totally defeaud, disnsers ;» t:^et.'e--._-f,. x*.-i tie:? tdeZ.*” L 

Meer JaSer, who seeks tj aieisrina:? in;, am: 2.: : ,ri »i .eft, rty-mime: n jn=w 

assured by Clive that if is gnsesa iasm ce ti- ».A-r ef”ansmes'^,C^=. 


Bamgnrh, surrender ci 37?- 
Rangoon entered tr z^ ZzrTzi. i' 
Burmese. 4lj. 

JUtdiff, 21*;- - 

318 . 
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Soorn-oo-Dotvlafa, searched for concealed arms, 
called upon to part with their swords, refuse, and 
deliver their proposals, 48. 

Scranton, Mr., exerts himself to divest of suspicion the 
mind of Soor!ij-oo-&owlab, 51 ; rectives two lacs for 
services to Meer Jaffier, 55 ; undeceires Omichund as 
to bis reward, 57. 

Sebee, chief place of the Kojuhs, attached and aban- 
doned, 551. 

Seetabuldee, battle of, 434 ; hill of annexed to Britiah 
Ksidencjr,4B6. 

Seiks, treaty with the, 534 5 their military force against j 
Affghanistan, 535 ; refuse to enter the Khyber Pass, 
671, 

Selim, only son of Akbar, after a brief struggle ascends 
the throne, 6 ; assumes the name of Jebangir, Con- 
queror of the World, ib. (See dehangir.) 

Senior, Mr., receives one lac twenty-two thousand 
rupees on elevation of Noojum-ad-llowlah to musnud 
ot Bengal, lOO. 

Sepoys, their inefieelual attempt at escape from Ohus- 
nee, 574. 

Seringapatam, Tippoo retires with his main army to, 
191 i advance of Lord Cornwallis upon, igs ; plan and 
operation of attack upon by Lord Cornwallis, 196,197: 
its_ strengtii, &c., SO6 ; .closely invested on i'a two 
principal sides, _308 — 210 ; retirement ofBritish army 
from, 216 ; British army under General Bartis appear 
before, 237; taken by storm, 238; recount of con- 
quest, 238, 239: account of loss sustained in capture, 
243 ; permMent command of, intrusted to Colonel 
Wellesley, ib. ; fortress and island of, transferred to 
Bast-India Company, 246; documents and evidence 
of secret intercourse between Tippoo, Mahomet All, 
and son, found there, 257; advantage of conquest o^ 
280 ; discontent at, 363, 

Seringham, French abandon their posts, and retreat 
thither with loss, 29 ; taken possession of by Captain 
Dalton, and French troops marched to Fort St. 
David, 31 ; D’Auteuil retires to, 68; taken by Crillon, 

Serajee, Mahratta leader, son of Shabjee, 13 ; Aurung- 
xebe opens a correspondence with, 12, 13; proposes 
submission to Aurunezebe, 13 ; a Brahmin despatched 
to confer with him, ib. ; embraces the plan proposed 
by the Brahmin for getting rid of his employer, ib. ; 
treacherously kills Afzoul Khan, ib. ; succession of 
disasters compels him to submit to Aurungzebe, 
invited to Delhi, and permission promised him to 
return to the Deccan, ib. ; proceeds to Delhi, but the 
emperor declioes seeing bim, ib. ; placed under re- 
straint by Aurungzebe, but effects his escape, ib.; 
applies himself to establish his power and influence, 
in. ; procures from Aurungzebe recognition of his title 
ofriyah, ib.; resumes his warlike habits, takes several 
important places, and plunders Surat, ib.; fits out 
a powerful fleet to co. operate with his troops by land, 
and determines to assume the style of on independent 
prince, ib. ; enthroned with the reverence and 
grandeur of eastern potentates, ib. ; continues his 
predatory system of warfare, Beejapoor and Golconda 
chief sufferers, 14 ; dies, and is succeeded by bis son 
Sumbhajee, ib.; throne of restored by marquis of 
Bastings, 451. 

‘Severndroog (pirate fort on coast of Concan) attacked 

“ and captured by Commodore James, 41 . 

’■hdftcsbury, Bari of, proposes to move that East-India 
Company be heard by counsel at bar of the House of 
Lords, 511. 

Shah AUum (son of Aurungzebe) ordered with an army 
to Concan to reduce Mahratta farces ou sea-coast, 14 ; 
his army suffers from pestilence, and he is com- 
pelled to return, ib. ; succeeds to the throne of his 
father, is. 

Sbah Allum (Emperor) defeats Bam Narroin at Patna, 
84 ; defeated by Colonel Cailiaud, marches for Bengal, 
returns to Patna, which heattacks without success, and 
is compelled to withdraw by arrival of Captain Knox, 
84,85; defeated by Major Carnae, 88 ; and accepts over- 
ture from him, 69; confers khelaut on Meer Cosiiro, 
ib. ; saved by Major Carnae from death during insur- 
rection in fais camp, ib.; marches in direction of 
Oude, ib. ; in camp with vizier at Allahabad, 95 ; ad- 
dressea a tetter to Major Muoro aoliciting protection, 
97 ■ marches in same direction with English, and 
pitebea bia tent eveiy night within short distance of 


British detachment, ib, ; aceka interview with Mqjor 
Munro, and renews request, ib, ; is received under 
British protection, ib. ; name of, employed by vizier 
to extort money from Meer Cossim, ib. ; takes up his 
residence at Allahabad, 101 ; Clive meditates set- 
tlement with, 102; transferor vizier’s dominions to, 
contemplated, hut disapproved by Clive and Court of 
Directors, ib. ; compelled to abandon his claim to 
jimhire and arrean of tribute, ib, ; bestows dewaany 
ofBen^, Befaar, and Orissa on East-India. Com- 

S , io- ; bia applications to English for assistance to 
le him to match to Delhi meet with refusal, 124 ; 
reeclvea lud from the Mahrattas, ih-i transfers to 
Mahrattas districts assigned for his support by British 
government, and British government resume the dis- 
tricts, ib.; payment of tribute to, by Britiah govern- 
ment, discontinued, ib. ; territories of, ceded to virier, 
ib, many years a suffering captive, 289 ; bis audience 
with General Lake, ib. ; his wretched state and for- 
tune, 290. 

Shah Bay Khan (Pindany) attaches bimaelf to aervice 
of Scindia, 462. 

SbahJeban, succeeds to the throne, 7; his cruelties, 
ib.; prosecutes war in the Deccan, takes possession 
of several fortresses, and extorts money or an acknow- 
ledgment of supremacy from various princes, ib. ; bis 
intercourse with the Portugese, 8 ; his revenge of the 
: insult received from the Portuguese commander at 
I Hooghly, ib. ; catties on warnke operations on a 
I large scale, and takes measures for subjugatloa of the 
Deccan, ib. ; immense force collected, 10. ; delireta 
up country and people of the Deccan to fire and 
Bwoni, ib. ; one hundred and fifteen towns and castles 
taken, ib.; eompria the kinga of Beejapoor and Gol- 
conda to propitiate bim by the most homiliating sub- 
missions, ib. ; grants commissions to kings of Beeja. 
poor and Golconda, after reducing them from the rank 
of sovereign, ib. ; affiicted with illness, government 
devolves upon Dara, his leal to be considered as vslid 
as that of the emperor, g ; recovers, and Dara returns 
tbe government into hit hands, ib. ; victory of 
Auruugzebe and Slorad exrites alarm in the court of, 
ib.; made prisoner by Aurungzebe, ib.; his death, 12; 
suspicion entertained as to cause, ib. 

Sbah Mahomed, compelled to submit to Sir Charles 
Napier, 596. 

Sfaakcspear, Lieutenant, at Oude, 534. 

Sir B., advances with tbe Kuzzulback horse 

to Bameean to release tbe British prisoners, 586. 
Sbamlee arrival of Colonel Burn there, who takes 
possession of n mud fort, SI6; bis gallant defence, 

Sbamrow Madik, bis designs in bringing Toolsee Bhye 
to notice of Jestrunt Bao Holkar, 438. 

Sbapooree, disputes with Burmese respecting, 459* 
Sbazada, Patna besieged by, 80. 

Sheer, obtains imperial throne, 6; public works at- 
tributed to him, ib. ; death of succeeded by a struggle 
for the crown, 6. 

Shelton, Brigadier-General, defeats tbe insurgents of 
the Nazeem valley, 551 ; appointed coadjutor of Lord 
EIpbinstone at Kabool, his nraven, 558, 559 ! his in- 
effectual attack on the village of Behmauroo, 560; 
causes of bis failure, 68I, 662 ; his jndirious manage- 
ment of retreating forces, S69, 570. 

Shevraj lands in dispute with Nepaulcse occupied by 
British goverumeut, Sgt. 

Shere blahomed defeated by Sir C. Napier, 4g4 ; Ina 
hostile spirit, SgS; his defeat and flight, ib. 

SMel, Mr., mores a clause for extending support in 
India to Boman Catholic Church, 510. 

Shikarpoor, captured by the English from Dhowndia 
Waugh, 248 ; arrival of Shoojab Shah at, 537. 

Shlrzee Bao Gbatgay, his atrocious character, and his 
appointment as Scandia’a dewan, 325, 336; dismissed 
and arrested by Scindia, 326 ; his new career of in- 
trigue and crime, ib. ; his vengeauce, and pursuit of 
plunder, ib. ; repairs to Poona, sits in dhurna at the 
door of the minuter, is inveigled into the bouse for 
the purpose of seizing him, but escapes, ib, ; bis in- 
fluence over Sdndia, ib ; attacks Chconee, 327 » bis 
inreterate hatred ol the British government, 335; 
marches towmds Bhurtporc, 336 ; Intimates to Lord 
Lake that he is despatched to Bhurtpore to negotiate 
at request of British residen t, .337 : solicits conference 
with rajah of Bhurtporc, which is declined, ib.; returns 
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to Weir, and is joined bf Hoikar, ib. ; Seindia pre. 
eluded by treaty from employtns him, 3tC. 

Shitabruy accompanies Captain Knox to Patna, 8S; 
apprehended by Warren Hastingi, bnt acquitted, 
1 S3 i hia death, and Hi preaumed cautes, ib. 

Sbooja, ion of Shah Jehan, adminiitcn the Koremnent 
of Bengal, 9 ; adrances towards the capital to claim 
thecrorrn, ib.; diabdieres report of the emperor's 
recovery, continues to advance, is met by a force com- 
manded by Soliman, son of Dara, and defeat^, ib. ; 
besieged by Soliman, ib. ; reinstated in goremment 

. of Bengal, under promise of fidelity, ib.; sotieiti 
from Aurusgsebe commission continning him in the 
gOTcmment of Bengal, to ; takes the field at the head 
cfannmeroui army, mardies on the capital, passes 
.Mlihahad, takes up a position thirty miles from that 
city, and sraits the approach of Anmngzebe, ib.; 
encages ^united army of Xniungzebe and Mohammed, 
and is defeated, ib.; report that he had fallen, II; 
Sigh! becomes umrersil, ib. ; files in the direction 
of Bengel, pursued by ilchammed, ib. ; bettosrs his 
dtughter cn Jlehammed, son of Asmmgaebe, ib.; 
Mchautmtd passes over to, after abaa'doning the 
cause cf hai father, ih. ; his afiectieui alieczted 
frem flchammtd by the dttesmble policy tf Aarueg- 
rehc. ib.; has co belief in prctestaucus cf Jld- 
hammti. :b.; supers flehameted to depart ssiih hit 
^'e aut vast amrmt ef srealth, ib.; ccmpeHed to 
<~.z his crmlnimi, seeks safrtr is Arracac, ib.; 
ruurttred c-.th trn stui, asd his 7r.fe usd t*o 
dxuchters destrur ee=i tires, tb. 

Shtv-ih.ni.Drc’ji, rtsnaii ef ifij-.r Ifsuro « its 


bis account of the succession of Intrigues wiiicb fot> 
lowed the death of Azoir.al.Bowlali, v'J7, Vifl; elm, 
ractcriiltc remark of, as to bis own Inelinatiolis, VIH ; 
his views as to the government of Oude, ib, ; ills, 
eussion by, of the question of supporting the claim 
of .Saadut Ali, 228, 220; bis personal objection to 
acting against Vieier All overcome by sense of imblle 
duty, 220 ; is elevated to Irish peerage by title of 
lord Teignmoutli,and quits India, ib. 

Shutdham, Ceneral, attempts to march force (brough 
Caefaar and Bfanipur to the Burmese frontier, under, 
taking abandoned, dyi. 

ShumtbeerBsbaudur, submission of, 201 ; arliei's and 
conditions of bis snbmission, 801, 202, 

Sbums.ood.DowIab, second son of Baadnt AU, Uhtr 
of Oude, £22. 

Shumtsodeen Khan, nephew, >4 Host tfaborned, re. 
captures Obnznee, £72, £71 ; defeated by Uenerai 
Nott,£8J. 

Siameei, treaty cone'uded with, by British rorernrnenf, 
<76; iilustrstion of tl.e jealousy <4, dffi, <77} pos. 
setiion of floeda see rred to hiarnese by treaty con. 
dnded with fyvrd Amherst, <%0; territories of king 
of Qoeda invaded by, and qoieWy sobdned, ib, ; <w. 
pelled fr(7.-n capital of tfoeda by Tnanko KodiretJO; 
cruelty aud oppression of, exel'je of.irersil hatred. 
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5tori, Captain, assault on, at Rabooi, HiG. 

i'tort, Limirnant, hia brarcrjr, sCl. 

.Suffwin, JI., Frrnch tlrtt andrr, encountered br Sir 
1'. liiijrbra, atbo capturca aix aeaaela t lands at Porto 
Noto three Ibonaand torn, oTCrtaben Inr Sir Kdnard 
lluphea, and aanj;uinat 7 battles, 16(J— 109! takei 
Trincomaltc, ib. ; another tndeeiiirc cnpafsementl 
ICS; rrtuma to Cuddalorv. ib.; hia character ita 
a naral commander, ib . ; propoaea cartel for ex- 
rhance ot priaoneri to 1/ord jraeartney, IC?! pro- 
pp»al referw to Sir K. Coote. vho vriahea KnpUah 
pria mrra In ctiatodr of Hyder Ali to be included, Sb. ; 
pn'po«sI rejected, ib. ; lands jiritoneta at Cuddatorc, i 
and trantfer* them to Hyder Ali, ib.; hit rnunt^* 
tren interpote in train, Ib.: has anotherl action nitli 
Hnftbih fleet without decided sdranlage to either 
party. If". 

Saftur Jupp, tan of Shoojah Shah, joint Abhor 
Khan. ib. 

Sumbhajpe aoeeerdi Serajee, 14; rerpirea Akbar trith 
slnlinrtien aft»T hit fliciit, ib.; Mahratta poaerde- 
rbnra in hit bands, ib. ; abandoned to aensuat in* 
du’reurt, ill. s plan Kid in obtain possession of bis 
person eaecoled sitth taeecrt, ib, ; be la tortured and 
yu! I.fir b'hea JeJ. i*,. 

Sjninrr, ;{r„ after rirralion ef Meer ro«sim. reeeirea 
too la.'s toenty.four thousand ru'iees, fSj quet. 
li. ne.l as to rireosr.stareTa of country when payment 
vt Metr Cvns'.m'a bsuntr aiaa made, and bit ansartr, 
lb. 

Somron tindrntakea the mnnier ef th» European pri- 
e mera rf Mrsr Ofssici. 91 ; his dclirery demanded 
by the Jinyl.s!. as a C'Kdiii-jrjrf peare aiiihslrier.SSi 
beads the njuii.noat trsnspa ef Mere Ccsslm,p4; rc. 
fuim to fornisH eanr.en, arms, and aetoutremeata 
drrrar-le.l by Jtrrr <>its:m. and enter* arrriee of 
titiey, ib. ; hi* asssssiriatinn ;‘r\ipoted liy sifer, 

95; the forma! •r.fl.rir'nef the yunishment of death 
sl'cstn'led by llrilish poieenmenl. lot; teeVt 
a r.est ten. re upon the ritirr'a flirht before the 
lir.y'.ish, ih. 

baral taken by Serajre and j’.saleref. IS; atitlonat, 
rsta* list "d by Kastslr.dia Ostar*”? the trade of 
the Indian eoritirert, 16; acperifdedaa Comjiaay't 
atati'sa 1 1 IJomhts. ib. 

barsi, NaV'b ef. claims trl'-ate frein nabob of Hmaeb, 
Hr 1 es-mmemal imprirlanre s f, ; inbab.tanta of, 
irsifr Jleelisli to rake ;so*rcssi'n «f castle and fli-et,i 
ib.j drSericr ef, lear.stcrrrd In llUffUsb, ib,; Jlrtllsh 
rm^rr.mmt drtrrt-i'-e tr> assutne entire tisii and 
rs-htarr airn'mitraii’-n tf. IJSj abuses preraibnit 


Syud Hoahlen, the refrocto^ chief, S4C, 

Syrian and llaetrian dynoatiea, monarehi of, goremed 
the proeincea bordering on the Indue for two cen> 
turica, S. 


T. 

Tagdpore, parte of llritiah aepoyi at, attacked by body 
of McerCosaim'a horse, p9. 

Talneir, fort of attacked (Pindarrle and Mahratta 
war), 443; amhtgnityof eircumataneea attending the 
attack. 411; fort taken, garriion put to the aword, 
ib. ; killadar of, hanged by order of Sir T. HUlop, 
ib. 

Talpoora, a tribe of SIndc, SS”. 

Talrne, fort of, attacked and captured by Captain J, 
Grant (Pindarrie and Mahratta war), 439. 

Tanjore, throne of, claimed be Mahratta priace, who 
aolicita the aid of the Englitb, which is {tranted, 18 ; 
Ilritlsh rr^edition despatched against, ib.; diflieul. 
tics and disasters, III. ; Ilritish troops return to Fort 
St. David, ib. ; new expedition fitted out, ib. ; Deri 
Cottali taken, and arrangement made with the rcign> 
ing snrereien, lb. ; invaded by Chanda Sahib, and re- 
lieved hyadranecof Narecr Jung, 19; Dally approaches 
to enforce payment of a 'bond, CO ; treaty concluded, 
and fresh disputes, ib. ; rity of, besieged by Dally, 
ib. : retreat of French from. ib. ; involved in hostili- 
ties with government of Madras, 133; war with, and 
rajah made prisoner, ib. ; the conntry transferred 
to Mahomet Ali. ib.; conquest of, and deposition of 
rajah, eondemnesl by Court of Directors, ISt ; Dord 
Picot instructed to restore the rajah, ib, ; disputed 
suecession to the throne of. 319, SSD : adopted hrir ot 
deceased rajah placed on the throne by earl of hfum- 
Ington, 350; llrilish gnremment assume entire civil 
and military administration of, ib. 

^Tannah taken by storm by the English. 143, 

Taragurb, capture of (Ncpsul war), 39S. 

Tatta.Sir J, Keane's arrival at, S37. 

Tayler, htr., arrivet at Calcutta to represeat to povera- 
meat ef Jlengal necessity of giving support to govern- 
ment of nombay, in the war uodcrtakrn In support of 
nugonalh Itow, I4S, 

Tatlor, Colonel, defeats the CbKjies at Tureen. SS3. 

Taiecn valley, rontests in the. eS4; arrival of the 
retreating British troops aD iCO ; lerere contests at 
«he,t«. .... 

iTcsnapaiam, puiehasel hy Company ftom a native 

( prinK, and fortife |, b-enimfs an tRiporU.nt itaiivn 
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phanistan, £35; his account of the fortifications of 
Ghuznee, £41. 

Thom, Major, his remark on the effect of Lord Lake's 
surprise of Holkar’s camp, 317. 

Thornton, Mr. B., opposes motion of Lord Castlereagh 
for substituting select committee for committee of 
whole house, on affairs of East-India Company, 384, 

merney, Mr., his observations on the privileges of the 
Eost-India Company, 387. 

Timany, summoned by Clive to surrender, yields, 26. 

Timour, his origin, 4; crosses the Indus, advances 
towards Delhi, ib. ; puts to death, in cold blood, 
nearly one hundred thousand prisoners, ib. ; enteis 
Delhi,_and proclaims himself emperor, 5 ; massacre 
and pillage follow, ib. ; returns to the capital of his 
Tartar dominions, ib. ; bis authority virtually ceases 
on his departure, tb. 

Timur, son of Shoojoh Shah, £3£. 

Tinley FasSj seizure of by Colonel G. Carpenter, SQS. 

Tippoo Sahib, sultan of Mysore, isy ; force despatched 
under, by Hyder Ali, to frustrate junerion between 
Sir H. Munro and Colonel Baillie, ib.; attacks 
Colonel Baillie unsuccessfully, ib. ; makes assault 
upon Arcot, and is repulsed, l6l ; renews siege of 
wandewash, fails, and decamps, 164; surrounds 
army of Colonel Braithwaite, which he destroys, 166; 
compels Colonel Humberstone to retreat, 167; his 
sudden departure eastward caused by death of Hy> 
der Ali,_ ib. ; his arrival in his father’s camp, and 
assumption of sovereignty, ib. ; returns from Carnatic, 
and obtains possession of Bednore by capitulation ; 
charges English officers with plundering, and marches 
them off in irons ; besieges Mangaiore ; embar- 
rassed_ by loss of his French allies, consents to 
armistice, 168, 169 ; disregards stipulations of conven- 
tion, 169; British commissioners proceed to court of, 
to negotiate, 170 ; agenta of, demand that surrender 
of Mangalore should precede release of English 
prisoners, ib. ; Mr. Staunton refuses to comply, ib.; 
murder of General Matthews and British prisoners 
by, 171 ; arrogance and insolence of, encouraged by 
the timid submission of Madras government, ib,; 
treaty signed with, ib. ; atrocious treatment of Eng- 
lish prisoners by, ib. ; Captain Burnley, Lieutenant 
Fraser, Lieutenant Sampsonj General Matthews, and 
many others, perish In captivity, ib. ; treaty with, dis- 
approved by government of Bengal; reasons, ib.; 
receives favourably the proposal of nizam for alli- 
ance, and requires the connection to be cemented by 
intermarriage, which nizam refuses, 188; excluded 
from list of British allies delivered to nizam, 189; 
affords grounds for apprehension to the British 
government, ib. ; meditates conquest or dismember- 
ment of Travancore, ib. ; endeavours to prevail on 
the zamorin of Calicut to invade Travancore, in pro- 
secution of antiquated claims; ib. ; seeks assistance of 
the rajah of Cochin, and instigates him to reclaim 
territory on which lines of Travancore formed, ib. ; 
is warned that any act of aggression upon Travan- 
corc will be regarded by English government as vio- 
lation of treaty, and professes desire to maintain 
relations of amity, 190 ; commences march in direc- 
tion of Travancore, ib. ; remonstrates against transfer 
of two forts from the Dutch to the rajah of Travan- 
core, ib. : falsehood of the grounds of remonstrance, 
ib. ; marches to attack lines of Travancore, when a 
sudden attack throws the ossidlants into confusion 
and disorderly flight, ib. ; be is thrown down in the 
struggle, but is rescued by his followers, ib. ; arrival 
and assumption of office os governor of Madras by 
General Medows formally announced to, 191 ; bis 
correspondence with General Medows, ib.; retires 
with his main army to Seringapatam, ib. ; his cha- 
racter, 191, 192; cruelty exercised on the Nairs 
by, 193; defends with his army the. pass of Guge- 
butty, ib, ; action of, with English, 193, 193; with- 
draws his army, but on Colonel Floyd’s retreat orders 
his troops to be put in motion for pursuit, 193 ; 
hears of death of Burkbar-oo-deen, and draws off 
his army, ib. ; evades general action, and repossesses 
himself of Sattimungul, Eroad, and Daraporam, ib. ; 
alarmed by progress of English army in Bramahal, 
despatches force there, ib. ; makes overtures of nego- 
tiation, and seeks assistance from French governor at 
Pondicherry, ib. ; moves to defence of passes into bis 

. territories, ib. ; astonished and irritated at result of 


attack on Bangalore, gives orders to killadar of fort to 
recover possession of the pettah at all risks, 19I; 
unsuccessful attempt for the purpose, ib,; encounters 
army of Lord Cornwallis, and with difficulty effects 
his escape, igs; his apprehension at approach of 
Lord Cornwallis, ig6; orders removal of treasure, 
harem, and families of officers to Chittiedroog, and 
abandons intention on advice of his mother, ib,; 
causes caricatures of English in Seringapatam to he 
obliterated, and murders twenty Engluh youths and 
other prisoners, ig6 ; attacked and defeated by Lord 
. Corawallis, 197, IfiS ; good conduct of his infantry, ib.; 

- rapid movements of his cavidry, ib. ; his troops in- 
tercept messengers despatched to Colonel Stuart, ib. ; 
further proofs of his perfidy and cruelty, 199 ; his 
mission to Constantinople, and results of the mission, 
200 ; congratulates his officers on the infatuation of 
the English in attacking Savandroog, 202; learns 
that his camp is penetrated by the English, flies into 
the city, his narrow escape, 208 ; desertions from him 
of natives and Europeans, 20g ; greatly disappointed 
by his ill success, passionately demands if he has no 
faithful servants to retrieve his honour, ib. ; convenes 
his principal officers, exhorts them to make n bold, 
effort to drive English from the island of Seringa- ' 
patam, and recover the tomb of Hyder Ali, 210; 
resolves to renew attempt at negotiation, and employs 
English prisoners as instruments of appeal to go- 
vernor-general, 210,211; sends letters to governor- 
general by Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash, 211 ; 
forcibly dispossesses Lieutenant Cbalmen of counter- 
part of articles of capitulation of Coimbatore, ib. ; 
attempts to deprive the English camp of water, 212 ; 
submits to the demands of the allies, 213 ; his appeal 
to his officers, whether it should be peaee or war, ib. ; 
signs articles and despatches them to Lord , Corn- 
wallis, ib. ; disregards stipulation for cessation of 
hostilities, ib. ; hu two sons despatched as hostages 
to the British camp, 214; their reception by Lord 
Cornwallis, and graceful appeal of head vakeel, who 
accompanied them to the British general, ib. ; orders 
royal salutes to be fired in testimony of his satisfac- 
tion at the reception of his sons, ib. ; forwards crore 
of rupees in partial payment of the sum stipulated in 
preliminaries, ib. ; nis rage on learning the demand 
of the English for the surrender of Coorg, 215 ; bis 
insolent answer to the remonstrances of Lord Corn- 
wallis against bis eontinuance of hostile operations, 
in violation of subsisting arrangements, ib. ; remon- 
strates against breach of armistice by Mahrattas, ib. ; 
ratifies the treaty, 216; his shameful infraction of 
former treaty in regard to inhabitants of Coromandel, 
ib. ; bis vengeance and mutilation of prisoners, ib. ; 
bis plans to provide for contributions required by 
treaty, ib. ; restoration of hostage princes to, 217; 
his conncillora’ opinion on admittance of British 
officer to his presence, ib. ; his reception of his sons, 
ib.; seeks means for refining his lost power and 
influence, 231 ; bis intrigues,-ib. ; despatches an em- 
bassy to France, nnd bis mission fails, ib. ; disgraces 
his ambassadors, and makes communications through 
agency of government of Mauritius, ib. ; overture to, 
from master of French privateer, and bis arrange- 
ment, 232 ; his credulity, ib. ; despatches embassy 
to Mauritius, ib, ; reception of his ambassadors, 233; 
his letters transferred from Mauritius to France, ib. ; 
his probable disappointment at the number and cha- 
racter of the force received from the MauriUns, ib. ; 
encourages Jacobin club, and becomes a member of 
it, ib. ; bis disputes with rajah of Coorg, 235 ; gorer- 
nor-general addresses letters to, ib. ; his assent to 
mission of a British officer to his court, 236; attacks 
the British line at Sedasscer, and is defeated, 237 ; 
bis efforts directed to resist advance of General 
Harris, ib. ; is defeated by General Harris at Malle- 
vclly, end retires, ib. ; is deceived by route taken by 
General Harris, ib. ; he demands the determination 
of his principal officers, ib. ; his tardy overture to 
negotiate, 238; purport of his letter to General 
Harris, with reply to, ib.; articles of negotiation 
proposed to, by General HaTri8,_ib. ; returns no 
answer to demands of General Harris, ib. ; despatcncs 
reply to General Harris’s proposals, ib.; offers or 
General Harris, ib. ; passes throngh an agony ol 
grief into silent stupor, ib. ; continuation of opera- 
tions against, ib. ; his capital taken, and discovery 01 
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bis lifeless body, ib. ; circumstances of bis death, 
242 ; bis burial, 242, 243 ; bis library and private 
papers fall into the hands of captors, 243 ; distribu- 
tion of his conquered dominions, 244, 246; his 
intrigues urith Mahomet All and Omdut-ul-Omrah, 
256, 26/ ; extravagant revenue placed at disposal of 
bis sons, SSI ; two of his sons implicated in atrocities 
at Vellore, 352 ; family of, removed to Bengal, and 
TCtrenchment of their allowances, 3S4. 

Tittoo Meer (see Meer Niser Alec), 487. 

Tod, Captain, instructed to open negotiation with 
Toolsec Bbye, 438. 

Tondiman, men furnished by, in idd of the cause of 
Mahomet Ali, at Trichinopoly, 57. 

Topjolly, Monsieur, his action with Sir E. Vernon, is 
put to flight and takes refuge in Fondieherry, 
escapes from and leaves Fondieherry to its fate, 
154. 

Tonk Rampoora, attack of, by Colonel Don, 310, 311. 

Toolsee Bbye (mistress of Jeswunt Rao Holkar), early 
bistorjr of, 438; succeeds to regency on Holkar 
becoming insane, ib. ; adopts Mulbar Rao Holkar, 
ib.; her secret message expressing desire to place 
him under British protection, ih, ; she is arrested and : 
beheaded, 43g, 

Tonne, Bri^dier-General, posted near Ooctarce, 431. 

Torec, description of its condition, by Mr. Neave, 
491. 

Trant, Mr., expresses hope that pariiamentai^ com- 
mittee would especially consider Indian affairs with 
reference to natives, 50 1. 

Travaneorc, connection of East-India Company with, 
358; scandalous misgpvcrnment of, and remon- 
strances of British resident, ib. ; communications 
between dewan of the rajah of, and Americans, fol- 
lowed by overtures to rajah of Cochin, ib. ; extensive 
military preparations in, ib. ; government of Fort St. 
George takes measures for commencing hostilities, 
which are subsequentiy countermanded, ib. ; house 
of resident surrounded by armed men, and his escape, 
359 ; atrocious murder of a party of Europeans in, 
ib,; various operations in, 359, 360; advance of 
troops destined for service in, 360 ; defeat of dewan’a 
troops in, by Colonel Chalmers, ib. ; storming of 
lines of Arumbooiy by Major Welsh, acting under 
command of Colonel St. Leger, 36o, 36l ; enemy 
dislodged from Colar and Nagrecoil by Colonel Mac- 
leod, when the dewan flies, 361 ; further successes of 
the British troops in, negotiations commenced, ib. ; 
affairs return to farmer state, ib. ; dewan destroys 
himself, ib. ; general remarks, ib. 

Trcmnith (a British oSicer), to save Clive from death 
drags him aside, but is shot through the body by the 
man whose aim he had defeated, 24. 

Trevor, Captain, his daugerous position, 557 S assassi- 
nated, 565. 

Tricalore, fails into the hands of English, 76. 

Trichinopoly, rajah of, dies (1732), 18; bis flrst wife 
aspires to succeed to the government, and is opposed 
by commander-in-chief, ib. ; queen seeks assistance 
from nabob of Areot, who despatches an army to her 
assistance under the command of his son, aided by 
Chunda Sahib, ib. ; queen dethroned and imprisoned 
by perfidy of Chunda Sahib, ib. ; Mahomet Ali, 
younger son of nabob of Areot, flies thither, 19; 
British troops engaged in uding Mahomet Ali take 
refuge under walls of, 22 ; detachment under Clive 
and Clark arrive safe at, after n skirmish with French 
force, 23; British troops march from, to establish 
authority of Mahomet Ali in other parts of the Car- 
natic, 32; return thiiher, ib. ; again march, leaving 
garrison under command of Captain Dalton, ib. ; 
disputes at, 34 ; supplies for, intercepted by Nun- 
ieraj, 37 ; menaced by force of D’Autcuil, amount of 
his force, 57 ; amount of English force in, ib. ; bom- 
barded, and surrender of, demanded by D'Autcuil, 
ib. ; relieved by arrival of Captain Calliaud, 57, 
58. 

Trimbuckjee Dainglia, intrigues of, and character, 416 ; 
repotted to have seized Gungadbur Shastry, and bis 
avowal to the shastry, 417, 418 ; his answer to request 
for inquiry into assassination of the shastry, 418,419; 
takes extraordinary measures for his own safety, 419; 
strong guards placed at his house, ib. ; grounds of 
suspicion agmnst, 419,420; bis profligate character 
and notorious hostility to the shastry, 420 ; his scan- 


dalous services to the peishwa, ib. ; sent off to Was. 
auntghur, and his unqualified surrender to British 
government insisted on, 420, 421; delivered to a 
British detachment, conducted to Bombay, and placed 
in strict confinement in fort of Tannah, 421 ; his es- 
cape, 427 ; reward offered for his apprehension, his 
property confiscated, and his guilt and the obligation 
to punish him admitted by article of treaty with the 
peishwa, 429 1 joins peishwn with reinforcements, 
442; retires and conceals himself near Nassiek,-is 
taken without resistance, sent to Tannah, and lodged 
in fort of Cbunnr, 451, 

lUncomalee, added to conquests of the English, 165 ; 
assemblage of troops at, 254. 

Trinomaly, and other forts, acquired by the French, 
59. 

Tripasore, surrenders to Sir E. Coote (war with Hyder 
Ali), 164. 

iTrivatore, garrison of, surrenders to Major Brereton, 

69. 

Trivclanore, falls into hands of English, 76. 

Tuanko Eudir, expels the Siamese from capital of 
Quedo, 490. 

Tucker, Captain, holds chief command of naval force 
employed in reduction of Amboyna, 372. 

Tucker, Mr., records his dissent from certun parts of 
letters addressed to president of Board of Commis- 
sioners by Court of Directors, 504; bis defence of Lord 
Heytesbury, 519. 

Turkey, Russian encroachments on territory of, 530. 


u. 

Ummer Sing Tbappa (Nepaulese general) makes com- 
munications to Colonel Ochterlony, 393 ; his supposed 
disaffection to Nepaulese government, ib. ; his scorn- 
ful rejection of the invitation of Colonel Ochterlony, 
ib. ; fresh communications with, ib. ; apprehension 
of his designs to retreat with his army to the east, 
ward, 396 ; concentrates bis force -on the heights of 
Kamgurh, and is enabled to draw supplies from rajah 
of Belaspore, 397 ; marches to Malown, leaving gar. 
risoDS in Ramgurh, &c. 388 ; conditions of conven- 
tion signed by, 405, 

Upton, Colonel, despatched to Poona by government 
of Bengal, reaches that place, and enters on the busi- 
ness of his mission, 145 ; is instructed to stipulate 
for possession of Salsette and Bassein, ib. ; his re- 
fusal, ib. ; demands final determination of ministers 
at Poona, to which the answer is war, ib. ; prepara- 
tions of Bengal government in eonsequenee, ib. ; 
treaty concluded and accepted, ib. ; first learns at 
Foona that Bassein is not in possession of the Eng- 
lish, ib. ; vogue terms of treaty concluded by, ib. ; 
his retirement &om Foona, ib, ; is succeeded uy Mr. 
Mostyn, ib. 

V. 

Valdore, falls into hands of EngUsh, 76. 

Valiant, General, commander of the reserve force in 
Affgbanistan, 538 ; at the battle of Chonda, 605 ; his 
bravery, ib, 

Vansittart, Mr, (governor of Fort William), adopts 
the views of Mr. Holwell os to change in Bengal 
government, 86; letters addressed to, by Steer 
Cossim, ib. ; undertakes mission to Sleer Jnffier, 
arrives at Cossimbazar, and receives a visit from 
nabob, 87 ; hastens to the palace on Colonel Col. 
liaud taking possession of the gates, and assures 
Sleer Jaffier that his person is safe, and his govern- 
ment if he so pleased, &e. 88 ; receives from Steer 
Cossim offer of a note for twenty lacs of rupees for 
the use of the members of the select committee, 
which is declined, ib. ; solicits donation of five lacs 
for the Company, which is granted, and applied in 
aid of operations against Pondicherry, ib. ; consents 
to receive five lacs for his private use, ib. ; p.art of his 
policy to make terms with the emperor, 89 ; though 
disposed to support Steer Cossim, not disineliocd't.'* 
protect Bam Narrnin, ib. ; his denunciation of 
Mr. Ellis, 90 ; his remarks on the mutually host-* 
feelings of the British and the nabob, ih. ; 
special mission to Steer Cossim be 
Bastings, to which the council consent. Si'-Ff ' 
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tliipbird to ftliatf *vil» nritlnj; from tin: priratr ttod', 
01 : B)in1ie< lilmiolf to lirinf; nlioiit rcimprotnirp, lb. 
procccil* to M(>nri>Iicil»1iail to try lii< pcrtnnal iri' 
lliicncc n-itli niil)ob, lb. i body n( rryu1atl-in« aprrn! 
nynn, ib. { apirlt In wbirii hi< rnllrapim tn'rta bit 
victn of nrcommotlation, P3| comptaintt to, from ili'- 
nalinb, of lircarli of tli« rr^olationt, ili, j rrlirct from 
poTcmmrnt of Fort William, bihI It ttirrmlctl by 
Mr. Spcnrcr, 100 j prortcili with Pfr. JSrrofion and 
Colonri Forile on committinn to llrnyat, lint ibe abip 
in which they rail It never hraril of, 131, 

Vaniittart, Oeoritr, prevent when initruetiont pitm 
to Colonel Msetean by flatiinpt, |3t, ins. 

Vatco lie Gama, railt from Mtbon, reachci Cat-col, and 
relurna to Portupal, 7. 

Vaaremt, Captain, nrrivet at Sfajor Catllaml'a camp 
with treatiire, 63 1 hit danger and eteapr, 03, 

Vellore, Intiiborilinalion in Ibe parriton of, and Itt 
eatitet, 319, 3iPs report of commanding oflieer at, 
annoiinelnp re.ettabhthment of iliteipline, conveye*! 
to eomronmler.ln.ehief, fltpj mutiny breaVt out at, 
when native iroopt rite apalntt and mattaere Kuro- 
pcan aoldiert, ih. > Colonel (Silletple arrivet at, and re- 
atorealcpltimateauthoritT, ib. : everitt which preceded 
mutiny at, infonnatlnn piven by Pfulcy Hep. and enn- 
aequent inquiry, 3Sn ; chief eontpiratoral, quettlonrd 
by commanding odleee at lo objection lo near turban, 
3S1 ; the aeat of deep and dark intricnet, ih. ; reti- 
ileaee of tona of Ttppoo, ih. ; 3, lien Mytorranttetded 
In the towm and its vicinity auhtcqucntly to itt 
becoming retidence of I'lppoo'a aont, 313; ratt 
number of aerranta and rctaincra of the princea, and 
increajc of general population, ih. ; authority at, too 
much divided, ib.rtwo of Tippoo’a aont implicated 
in Birociliet at, ib. ; mutiny at. charaeterued by 
baaeneat, treachery, and munleruui cruelty, 3S3i 
dilTerencea between pavemor and commander-in 
chief at to treatment of the mutineera, ill. ; furtiier 
diaputca between puvemor and eommandcr.in-chlef ; 
ib. : chanpe ennteqiirnt upon mutiny at, 3si ; Tip- 
pon’a family removed to Hengal, ib. ; conduct of 
native olliccn at, ib. 

Vellum, fortrett of, attacked and taken, IS3. 

Ventura, General,, commander of the Seik forect, 
S35. 

Vcrelat, Sir., aueceeda Cliee in povemment of Oenpal, 
13-21 interfercB to protect emperor and ritier from 
invation by Abdaiee Sliah, projeeta uuaucccatful cx- 
- pediiion to Sicpaul, and caneludes treaty w-iib vizier, 

122, 123; ia aiiccceded by Sir. Cartier. 123. 

Vernon, Sir Kdward, opposed by French aquadrou 

under SI. Tronjally, whom he defeats and puts to 
fiipht, 1S4. 

\’ickoTiefa, the Itusaian apent in AfTphaniatan, S33. 

Vipie, M,, commander of European corps of Tippoo 
Sultan, leads attack upon Hrilish post at Serinpa- 
patam, S09 ; he seeks safety in fliplit, ib. ; bis narrow 
escape throuph British columns, ib. 

Vikkur, town of, 337. 

Villaporc, fort of, falls into possestion of English, 7S. 
Viza^patam, French pain possession of, IB. 

Vizier Shoojsh.ad.UowIah entertains designs of in- 
vading the Uao.vb and attaekinp the BohilJat, but is 
desirous of assistance of Enplish povemment, 134; 
prounds for invasi.m, ib. (See ShDojah-ad-Ilowiah.] 
Vizier AzoflT.ad-Dowlah, sneceeds Shoojah.ad-Uowlab, 

123, ISO; death of, 325. 

Vizier AH succeeds AzofT-ad-DowIah, and is recognized 
by the British government, 325; inquiry into his 
title, 326, 327: recommends withdrawal^ of elder 
begnm to Fyzabad, 227; heavy complaints made 
. against by Almas, ib. ; series of intrigues eonnerted 
with his succession, and proposed drposal, 325 ; views 
of govemor-gcceral (Sir John Shore} in repaid to his 
claim to the throne, ib. ; compelled to withdraw to a 
private station with an allowance for his support, ib.; 
allowed to reside at Benares, but goveroor-peneral 
determines to remove him from thence, 262; his un- 
willingness to depart, ib. ; hit hatred to Mr, Cheny, 
the British agent, whom he assassinates with Captmn 
Conway, ib. ; his attempts upon the life of Mr. 
Davis, judge and magistrate, ib. ; finds refuge with 
rajah of Bhotwul at Nepaul, and is hospituly re- 1 
ccived, ib. ; quits Bhotwul, advances into Goiuck- 
pore, and arrives at Jynephur, where he is placed 
under restraint, ib. ; negociations for his surrender. 


which takes plsre on rondltlont, il,,* he it plcoderfd 
by the rsjali »,f Jin'tliur, ib. ; miriitter and leia- 
^porary mirr orpiide, 613, 5H, 

'”i*ier bas-iut All. rrpule.-I ihr legitimate soreeirer to 
Inc throne uf fludr, 336; hit paritmony and onpotc- 
tarlty, ib. ; atemdt the tfirntic of Oude, 239 ; rtce-rret 
letter frotn vice.pret'idctit of J!»r.ial on ntrettilyof 
miliUry rrform, and arn»t roneurrenre In lit viewt, 
lb. I liir aliMie and ezloriion of hit po:rmmcsl,26i; 
bit niysirrioui deporlment, 351, 25i; ditpulct with 
part of Iroopt, v6|j drelarrt a-ltanlape of mlliUry 
reform strongly impirurd on hit mind, ih.; coin, 
municatlon of goicrnor-gmeral with, ib.; state of hit 
army, ib. erinininniratrt lo Colonri Scott bit de. 
sire lo retire from the caret of p-.trrnmeat, 255; 
removtt Irramre of former lizier, and declinet 10 
write to povetrof.prneral, 366; rrjeelt propeted con- 
dition of a'idicati'/n. and retaint charge of govern- 
ment, ih. ; intimates probability of tailing in hii 
enpagemmlt with the Xlritiih povemment, ib. ; td- 
mitt the miterable condition of his revenue admini- 
stration, 267 ; draft nf proposed treaty tnbmitled to, 
Ib. ; hit rrrepilDn of it, ih. t ditplays repugnance to 
relinquishing gorrmment to the Company, ib.; his 
neglect of the adriee of I»rd Corowmiis 10 his 
predecettor. Ih. ; refers to hit own punctnalitj of 
payment, and ot.jeels to propoted demand far se- 
enrity, 369; formally and distinctly rejects both 
alternatives submitted lo him, the relinquithment 
of the government, or the assignment of territory 
at tecurity tor claims of British goveraroent, ib. ; 
bit pretended expectations of bringing the country 
into a fluuibhing condition, ib. ; propotea conditions 
and stipniatlont, 369, 369; overturet rejected by 
govemor-genera], 370 ; bis deelaratioo on being ap- 
prized of determination of gOTcmor-gtncraf, ib,; 
expresses desire to go on pilgrimage, and that one 
of hit sons shoalil be invested sriUT oSiee of deputy 
daring bis absence, ib. ; further grounds of difference 
with Hrillth resident, lb. ; memorial presented to, by 
Mr. Wellesley, recounting motives and ileicrmiatUon 
of gotemor-gencral, 270, 271 1 further ditenssion with, 
and new dilUeuIty interposed, 372 ; treaty wrth con- 
cluded and rati6ed, ib,t its eondilioas, ih.t re- 
marks OD proceedings of British government towards 
biro, ih. ; meets covcmor-general at Cawnpore, ib. ; 
v-ariont eoinmunicaliont of, with govemor-genetal, 
372; succeeds his brother on throne of Oude, 514 ; his 
death, 533^ his deseendanis, ib. (See Oude.} 


Wade, Colonel, commander of the Seik forres, 5S5; hit 
difficulties in proceeding ihrotigh the Khylier pass, 
543; arrivesat Jelalabad and Kabool,54l; knighted, 

S‘6- 

Wabah, SInjor, destroys stockade at Jsegiast, and 
brings away gnns and ammunition (Burmese war}, 
464. 

Walker, Major, his eucecssful attack on the enemy near 
Rangoon, 467 ; his death, ib. 

'Walker, Bicutmant, kilird. 561. 

Wallace, Colonel, engased ia successful attack on Ga- 
vrilghur, 390 ; ordered to move with detachment from 
pcisbwa's subsidiary force, to join Colonel Halibnrton 
in the neighbourhood of Amngabad, 319 ■ moves 
from Poona, crosses the Godavery, and storms a 
small fort called Basselgong, ib. ; ocenpies Chandore 
withont opposition, ib, ; arrives before Galna, takes 
possession of the pettah. when garrison surrendeis 
jortf ib. ; Holkar thus deprived of all his possessions 
to the southward of the Taptee, proceeds to take up 
a position at Borenaire, ib. ; commands subsidiary 
force at Poona, 336; his successful eonfiicts with the 
Ghiljies, 547. . . ,. .. ,• 

Wallajahbad, symptoms of insubordination of battanon 
stationed there, and native souhahdar summarily dis- 
missed the service, 349 s. symptoms of disaffection at, 
snppressed, 349, 350 ; dismissals at, 354. 

AValU of Kooloon, chief of the Dshegs, 549. 

Walsh, Mr., appointed to proceed with Mr. Scrofton on 
deputation to Booraj-oo-Dowlah, 4S ; Mlled upon to 
part with swords, but refuse, ib. ; deliyrr proposals, 
ib.; receives five lacs from Meer Jaffier,' 55. 

Wandeirash, fired by the Englisb. 63 ; attack, on medi- 
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fated b; British government, 69; unsneeessfull; 

. attacked by Major Brcreton, lb. ; town of, taken 
possession of by Major Brereton, almost wichont 
resistance, 71 ; fort of taken by Colonel Cootc, ib.; 
town of, attacked and taken by Lally and fort 
assailed, 73 ; Colonel Coote advances to relief of, 74 ; 
great battle, in which English are victorious, ib. ; 
Lieutenant Flint despatched for defence of, and finds 
ramparts manned with troops, and c^tcs shut, 163 ; 
extraordinary means by which he obtains admittance 
for himself and his detachment, l63, 163 ; invested by 
Hyder Ali, 163 ; failure of stratagem by_, and successful 
sally of British garrison, ib. ; siege raised, ib. ; siege 
renewed by Tippoo, l64; failure of escalade, ib.; 
Tippoo decamps, ib. 

Worburton, Mr., complains in Parliament of the impe- 
diments thrown in the way of Europeans desirous of 
visiting India, of the want of sufficient protection for 
the natives against such persons, and of the consti- 
tution of the Board of Commissioners, 499. 

Ward, Mr., bis remarks in Parliament on the report and 
evidence on the affairs of the East-India Company, 
SOI. 

Ware, Major-General, with detachment from Fultyghur, 
joins army of General Lake, 366. 

Warren, Major, at the storming of Ghuxnee, 543. 

Warren. Ensign, surrenders the fort of the commissariat 
near Eabool, 557. 

Water, horrors attending the want of, in India, 539, 
548. 

Watling, Lieutenant, takes possession of heights near 
St. Uenis, Isle of Bourhon, 366; senices of, in 
capture of lie du Posse, 367. 

Watson, Admiral, ficet of, employed in suppressing 
system of piracy carried on by family of Angria, 41 ; 
sails with his fleet to attack Gheriah, aided hy Clive, 
when the place fails into their hands, ib. ; eo-opera- 
tion of his squadron requested, in aid of recapture of 
Calcutta, granted, 45 ; forwards to nabob’s command- 
ing officer in Calcutta letters addressed to Sooraj-oo- 
Sowlah, 46 : his tenacity of his rights, and of those 
of the navu service, 47; appoints Captain Coote 
mvemor of Calcutta, ib. ; on Clive’s suggmtion 
be comes on shore and takes the command, which he 
subseouently resigns to Clive, ib. ; opposes attempt 
at setuement of disputes between East-India Com- 
pany and Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, without recourse to 
arms, 43 ; opposes giving effect to any treaty with 
French at Chandemagore till treaty confirmed from 
Pondieherrr, 49 ; is unwBling to attack the French 
without permission of Sooraj-oo-Sowlab, ib. ; his bold 
and menacing letter to the nabob, ib.; refuses his 
signature to mock treaty, prepared to deceive 
Omichund, 56 ; his name attached by another hand, 
ib. 

Watts, Mr., secret conference requested of, by Tar 
Loottief, 50 ; new overture for dethroning Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah made to, ib. ; communicates overture to 
Clive, 51; conducts negotiation with Meer Jaffieron 
behalf of British government, ib. ; sudden departure 
of, and its effect on Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 53 ; receives 
eight lacs from Meer Jafficr, in addition to lus share 
as one of the committee, 55 ; apprises Omichund 
of confederacy of English vrith Meer Jaffier, 56; 
declines compl^ng with Omichund’a demands to 
their fidl extent, ib, 

Webbe, Mr., and Colonel Close, intrusted with exami- 
nation of documents discovered at Seringapatam, 357 : 
insist on sedng the will of Omdut-ul-Omrah, ib.; 
conferences of, with the Mians, S5S ; Mr. Webbe’s 
remarks upon explanation by Scindia of his designs 
as to nabob of Bhopal, 33/ ; death of, 333 ; bis duties 
devolve on Mr. Jenkins, ib.; Scindia’s abuse and 
complaints of, 333. 

Welch, Captain, despatched to bring in a convoy of 
provisions on its way from Muttra, attacked by 
Ameer Khan, 331 ; takes possession of village, and 
keeps off assmlants till arrival of Colonel Need, 
ib. ; enemy defeated with loss of guns and colours, 
ib. 

Wellesley, Colonel (afterwards general. Sir Arthur, and 
duke 0} Wellington], commanding in the trenches at 
Seringapatam, ffislodges enem^ from exterior en- 
-trenchments, 336; intrusted with permanent com- 
mand ot Seringapatam, his vigorous exertions to 
restndn excess andrestore tranqimlity, 343 ; takes the 


field against Dhoondia, 352 ; defeats and disperses 
army of Dhoondia, 353. 

Wellesley, General, selected by Lord Clive for command 
of army assembled in Madras territory, 280 ; his repu- 
tation and influence among Mahratta chieftains, ib. ; 
commences^ his march to Hurryhur, and effects 
junction with force from Hyderabad under Colonel 
Stevenson, ib. ; Holkar retreats before him, ib. ; 
continues march towards Poona, and receives intel- 
ligence leading to apprehension for the safety of the 
city, 280,' 281 ; advances to relief with British 
cavalry, and takes possession of Poona, ib. ; requests 
Scindia to separate his army from the rajah of Berar, 
and retire, 384 ; affiurs of Deccan committed to, 
255 ; his march from Poona, ib. ; under authority 
conferred upon him by governor-general exercises 
general superintendence over diplomatic intercourse 
with Scindia and rajah of Berar, ib ; gives orders for 
attack of Seindia’s fort of BaroaSi, issues pro- 
clamation explaining grounds of hostilities, ib. ; de- 
mands surrender of Ahmednnggur, ib. ; biUadar 
refuses, ib. ; pettah attacked and taken, ib, ; fort 
surrenders, ib. ; receives intelligence of the capture 
of Baroach, ib. ; progress of British arms under, 290 ; 
attacks enemy at Assye, and gains complete victory, 
ib. : his share in labours and dangers of conflict ; 
two horses killed under him, ib. ; his rapid and 
harassing marches, 294; arrives at Aurangabad in 
pursuit of rajah of Berar, ib ; overtures of negotiation 
tOj from Scindia, ib. ; arrival in English camp of 
mission from that chieftain, ib. ; letter received dis- 
avowing the mission, ib.; his opinion on Mahratta 
diplomacy, ib. ; qualified powers produced by mem- 
bers of mission, ib.; suspension of arms agreed 
upon, ib. ; general rule laid down by, as to cessation 
of hostilities ; reasons for deviating from it, 295 ; 
descends the ghauts, ib. ; his reply to vakeel’s en- 
treaty to refrain ^m attacking force of rajah of 
Berar, ib. ; is joined at Parterly by Colonel Steven- 
son, ib.; attacks enemy at Argaum, and gains 
signal victory, ib.; determines to proceed to siege 
of Gnwilghur, 296; his description of the place, ib. ; 
his plan and operations at siege, ib.; its fall, 297; 
condudes treaty with rajah of Berar, articles of 
treaty, 397, 298; concludes treaty of peace with 
Scindia, conditions of treaty, 2gs, 299; bis views 
and remarks on the power, reputation, and military 
resources of Scindia as compared with those of 
Holkar, 299; receives orders to commence hostile 
operations against Holkar both in Hindostan and the 
Deccan, 310 ; receives menadng letter from Holkar, 
demanding cession of certain provinces in the Deccan 
as the condition of peace, ib. ; his habitual caution 
and forethought, ib. ; places the troops under bis 
command in n state of equipment for active service, 
and reinforces corps in Guzerat, ib. ; directs Colonel 
Muttot to march in aid of commandei^in-cbief, and 
calls for aid from Sdndia against Holkar, ib. ; re- 
signs political and military powers which he had 
exerdsed in the Deccan, 319 ; suggests to the resi- 
dents at Poona and Hyderabad a plan of tmerations 
against Cbandore and other possessions of Holkar, 
and his partisans in the Deccan, ib. ; makes admi- 
rable arrangements for securing supplies of money 
and provisions, for the use of the detachments 
marching against Holkar in the Deccan, ib. ; plan 
formed by, containing various suggestions for effec- 
tive co-operation of Scindia, 324 ; return of, to Madras, 
336, 

■ Sir Arthur, anxious to proceed to Europe, and 
causes of his anxiety, 336 (see Wellington, duke of). 

[Wellesley, Honourable Henry, arrives at Lucknow, 
presents memorial to virier, S70; intrusted with 
settlement of government at Furraekabad, his views ; 
proposes transfer of dominions to Company ; nabob 
reluctant, but yields, 393; remarks on bis mode c.f 
dealing with nabob of Furraekabad, 393 ; performs 
duty of settling provinces acquired from rizier, and 
departs for Enrope, ib. ; declines offer of Bimmut 
Babaudnr for surrender of Bundlecnnd, 300. 

Wellesley, Marquis (see Mornington, Earl of), pro- 
poses to concentrate strength of squadron in Indian 
seas with military force at Trineomalee, 313 ; medi- 
tates despatch of expedition agtunst Manritius, 354 ; 
relinquishes design in consequence of refusal of 
Admiral Banier to co-operate, ib. ; bis elaborate 
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answer to Admiral Rainiet’s olijection, 254 ; hia views 
turned to Batavia, ib. ; suggests employment of force 
from India against Rreneh in ISgypt, ib, ; expedition 
despatched thither, 255 ; his vain attempts to obtain 
consent of nabob of Arcot to necessary reforms, 255 ; 
further communication with nabob of Arcot on the 
subject, 255, 256; communicates to Lord Clive his 
determination as to final adjustment of affairs in the 
Carnatic, 25y ; decides that Company should assume 
government of Carnatic, ib, ; addresses letter to 
nabob, referring him to Lord Clive for information, 
ib, ; concludes treaty with nizam, effect of, and 
benefits secured by, 260, 26l_ ; his views of affairs in 
Oude at commencement of his administration, 26l ; 
determines to remove Vizier Ali from Benares, 262 ; 
viows of, previously propounded to the resident at 
Lucknow, directed to be pressed upon attention of 
vizier, 263 ; his conclusion as to the necessity of mili* 
tary reform in vizier’s dominions, ib, ; his answer to 
representations of resident in Oude as to the ad- 
vancing ruin of the country, 264 ; necessary military 
reform, the great object of his solicitude in Oude, ib, ; 
represents to vizier the Company’s obligations to 
daend his dominions, ib, ; the insufficiency of the 
force within them, ib, ; the danger of invasion, and 
&e necessity of additional troops, ib,; intimates 
immediate addition of force, ib. ; remarks on his 
measure for the defence of Oude, 264, 265 ; transmits 
ins^ctions and draft of treaty to Colonel Scott, 
resident in Oude, 266 ; represents to vizier the evils 
of his government and the cause of the wretched state 
of the country, ib. ; instructs Colonel Scott to prepare 
draft of treaty \rith Oude, on model of that concluded 
with Tanjore, and in case of its rejection to demand 
territorial seeurityfor payments to British government, 
267 : addresses letter to vizier tendering again former 
proposals for his acceptance, and answering ohjeetions 
26g ; rejects conditions proposed by vizier, 209, 270 ; 
despatches Sir. Henry Wellesley to Lucknow to co- 
operate with Colonel Scott, 270 ; rarifies with 
vizier, 271 ; bis progress through northern provinces, 
met at Cawnpore by vizier, private conference with 
vizier, and subsequent interview, 271, 272 ; intimates 
his desire to resign office, and his reasons for this 
step, 273, 274 ; various grounds of difference with 
Court of Directors, 275, 276 ; minute of, on education 
of civil servants, 276 ; proposes and establishes a col- 
lege at Calcutta, 277; rules for, ib, ; college abolished 
by order of Court of Directors, ib. ; requested by 
Court of Directors to prolong bis stay for a year, and 
he consents to remiun, ib. ; bis invitarion to peishwa 
to co-operate in war against Tippoo, ib. ; bis proposal 
to bestow on peishwa part of conquered dominions, 
ib, ; receives proposals from peishwa which he deems 
to require considerable modificarion, 278; engage- 
ment of peishwa transmitted to, and ratified by, ib.; 
approves arrangements of Colonel Close with respect 
to the peishwa, 2/9 ; ratifies treaty with peishwa, ib. ; 
his labours to procure aceession of principal Mahratta 
states to great confederation, of which the British 
government in Inffia was the head, 281 ; his doubts 
of existence of Mahratta confederacy agmnat British 
government, and his instructions to Colonel Collins, 
283 ; makes preparations for hostilities, 285 ; his pian 
of operations, ib. ; his remarks on combined results 
of Scindia’s absence in the Deccan and Holkar’s suc- 
cess, 286 ; his views as to Bundlecund, 300 ; receives 
first intelligence of war with Candy from proclamation 
in Ceylon Gazette, 308 ; measures taken by. for 
stren^hening the British power in Ceylon, 309; 
answers of, to complaints of Seindia, 332 — 335 ; takes 
measures for frustrating designs of Seindia, and gives 
instructions to commander-in-ehief, 336 ; resolves to 
invest Colonel Close with same powers as General 
Wellesley, ib.; suspends further operations against 
Mahrattas, and cause of change of polity, 340 ; signs 
his last despatch to secret committee of Court of 
Directors, ib. ; superseded in his funerions by arrival 
of Marquis Cornwallis, 340, 341 ; remarks on his 
character, 341 ; Us lot contrasted with that of Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, 344 ; motion of, in Bouse of Imrds, 
384; delivers opinions favourable to privileges of 
East-India Company, ib. ; importance of hit testi- 
mony, ib,; compelled to declare treaty with Nepaul 
dissolved, 389; his apprehension -of danger to onr 
■ western frontiers of India, 538, 


Wellin^n, Duke of (sec Wellesley, General), chairman 
and deputy-chairman of East-India Company invited 
to an interview with, SOI ; suggests probability of 
Company being permitted to retain government of 
India, but deprived of monopoly of China trade, 501, 
502 ; resignation of his administration, 502 ; mode of 
supplying^ deficiency by reduction of expenditure 
vaguely hinted to chairman and deputy-chairman of 
EasMndia^ Company _byj_ib. ; bis opinion upon the 
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plan brought fonvard by Earl Grey’s ministiy for the 
government of India, and on the merits of the East- 
India Company, 508, 509. 

Welsh, Major, stoims the lines of Ammhooly, 360. 

•— Colonel, brings rajah of Colapore to submission, 

Wcstmacott, Captain, killed, 559. 

Weyconda, rapture of, courage and devotednessof both 
European and native troops at, 40. 

Wheeley, Mr., nominated to vacant seat in council of 
Bengal, 133 ; arrival of, takes seat in council, affects 
to maintain neutral part, but almost invariably sup- 
ports Francis against Hastings, 137; proposes to 
suspend acting upon the application of Mobarik-id- 
Dowlah to be admitted to the exercise of the rights of 
nabob till deeiiion -of Court of Directors obtained, 
ib.; motion carried in absence of Bsrwell, but re- 
scinded on his joining conncil, ib.; objects to mode 
suggested by Mobarik-ul-Dowlah for disposing of 
salary of Mahomed Reza Khan, and to addition pro- 
posed to_ be made to amount of expenditure, 133 ; 
dead at time of Hastings’s resignation, 186. 

Wheeler, Colonel, attacked in tbeKhyber pass, 545; 

his desultory contests in Affghanistan, 549 et scq. 
Whelan, Lieutenant, murder of, 560. 

White, Captain F., bravery of, 585. 

Whitehilb Mr,, adopts and carries into effeet recom- 
mendation of Sir Thomas Rnmbold, and snspends 
Mr.HoIlond, 156; hMwantofviKiIance,andapatiiyon 
approach of Hyder Ali, ib. ; informs the select com- 
mittee that he thought, in ease of any disputes In 
the Caraatic, the detachment under Colonel Baillie 
should reeross the Kistna, ib. ; his calm reply to 
Lord Macleod’s representations of the necessity of 
taking measures to oppose Hyder All, ib.; re- 
ceives intelligence of Hyder Ali haring plundered 
within fifty miles of Madras, 157 > governor-general 
and councU resolve to suspend him, Ifio ; announce- 
ment of bis suspension received at Madras, I61 ; he 
protests against it, and calls upon his colleagues in 
coundl to support him, ib. ; a majority vote against 
him, ib. 

Whitmore, Mr., bis motion in parliament for inqui^ 
into trade with India and China negatived, 4g8 ; bis 
opinion that enough was known to enable the house 
to take steps for laying open the China trade, 602 ; 
complains mat Directors of East-India_ Company had 
thrown impediments in the way of obtaining informa- 
tion, ib. ; IS charged by Mr. Astell with causing con- 
fusion, ib. ; presents petitiens to_ House of Com- 
mons from British and native inhabitants of Calcutta, 
503. 

Wigram, Mr., deputy-chairman of the East-India Com- 
pany, dissents from resolution recommending com- 
pUance with the proposal of ministers for regulating 
the trade and goverament of India, 505 ; again dis- 
sents, 611. 

Wilbrahsm, Mr., submits a motion in favour of abolish- 
ing salt monopoly, 510. 

Wilkinson, Colonel, takes possession of defile of Arma- 
gawal, and occupies passes of Shincottee and Acbia- 
coil (warinTtavancore), 361. 

Wilkinson, Lieutenant, dangerously wounded at Kc- 
mendine (Burmese war), 462 ; capture of number of 
war-boats and large quantity of arms by division of 
fiotiila nnder, ib. . — t 

Wilks, Colonel, high character of Colonel Morehonse, 

g iven by, 194 ; his views on the extiaordinaty con- 
uct of Nizam All’s cavalry at battle of Arikcra, W8 ; 
his remarks upon Lord Cornwallis’s' success l^ore 
Seringapatam, lb. ; his description of the proceedings 
of the French Jacobin adventurers in the service ot 
Tippoo Sultan, 233. , , , 

William III., projects for supporting, the govemmmt 
of, 16; his creation of new East-India Company, to. 
Willoughby, Captain, occupies battery, ami opc« “f® 
upon ahipping in harbour of St. Paul’s, Isle of Bour- 
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boB, SBS ; brilliant exploit achiered by, in Mnuriting, 
ib, ; aniats in renewed attacks on Isle of Bourboot 
365; receives charge of lie da Passe, 36'; storms 
and carries Pont du Diabic, pats to rout strong 
party which attacks him, and blows uptheworks.ib. ; 
fortitude and courage displayed bv himself and his 
crew in attack upon French sqaa&ron in Port Sud- 
cst, Maurititu, 363; is dreadfaliy wonnded, but 
refuses to abandon his ship or strike his fiag, ib. ; his 
whole crew either killed or wounded, ib. 

Wiltshire, Major.General, commander of inbntiy in 
Aifctianistan, 53$; his capture of Keiat, 544,545; 
made knight commander of the Bath, 546. 

Wilson, Captain, receives orders from Ciive to demand 
from Dutch commodore restitution of English per- 
sons, vessels, and property seised and detained hy 
him; on refusal he attacks the enemy, and Dutelr 
commodore strikes his colours, 83; extraordinary 
number of prisoners taken, 83. 

Wilson, Colonel, his conflict with the Eojuks, SSI ; bis 
death, ib. 

Windham East-Indiaman captured by the enemy, 
368 : recaptured by Captain Pyro, ib. 

Wombwell, Mr., chiutman of East-lndia Company, 
intimates intention of submitting series of resoln- 
tions on events nt Madras, 153; carries a motion 
that the powers claimed by Lord Pigot were neither 
known in constitution of the Company, nor autho- 
rised by charter, nor warranted by orders or instruc- 
tions of Court of Directors, ib. ; mores further that 
the proposition to send Mr. Bussell to Tanjore was 
not warranted by the orders of the Company, nor 
necessary for carrying them into execution, but the 
motion lost, ib, 

Wood, Captidn, enters Areot without opposition, lakes 
possession of nabob’s palace, remains several days, 
anticipating arrival of Colonel Coote, ys ; makes pre- 
parations for attack on forts, but retires on approadi 
of Bussy, ib. 

— — - Colonel, advances with British troops from 
Trichinopoly to formjuncrion with Colonel Smith, 
113; deceived as to number of passes into Mysore; 
his astonishment at advance of bodies of horse, 114 ; 
ascends from BdramahftI to join Colonel Smith, IIS ; 
bis imprudence in firing a salute in honour of Colonel 
Smith’s approach frustrates design of the latter 
against Hyder Ali, ib. ; makes a movement to relieve 
Mulwiigul, and is repulsed with loss, ib. ; forces a 
passage through the enemy, and is compelled to 
retreat, ib. ; reUeved by stratagem of Captain Brooke, 
foils repeated attacka of enemy, and remains in pos- 
aession of the field, Il6 ; incautiously moves to relieve 
Oossoor, and the unhappy eonsequeneea, ib.; re- 
turns to Oosoor,and resumes his march, ib. ; assailed 
by Hyder Ali, but enemy withdraws on approach of 
SlajOT Fitxgcrald, ib. ; ordered to proceed under 
arrest to Madms, ib. 

Wood, General George, appointed to snceeed General 
Afarley in command of division of armyaminst I4e- 
aul, 402; marches eastward to Gotuckpore and 
ack withont sering an enemy, and suspends opera- 
tions for the season, ib. 

Wood, General John Sullivan, commands division of 
army against Kepaul, sg2 : political negoriatlons com- 
mitted to, ib. : arrives at Gomcfcpore, ib. ; proceed- 
ings of dirision of army under, 399 ; led into error 
by nnfortanate advice of a Brahmin, ib. ; his pro- 
ceedings and operations before Jeetgurb, ib.; his 
advance, partial success, and retreat, ib.; proceeds 
in a westerly direction, and bis promss arrested by 
the enemy, 399, 400 ; avows bis immility to carry on 
offensive operations, solicits instruction for bis guid- 
ance, and receives answer, 400 ; marches upon Boot- 
wulwidiattt producing any effect, ib. ; retires towards 
Gomi^pore, ib. ; bis army is attacked by sickness, 
and breaks up preeijintateiy, ib. 


Woodagherry, fort of, surrenders to Colonel Maeleod, 
361. 

Woodbnm, Captain, his defeat of the Ghiljics, 553 ; 
his detachment sn^rised and annihilated, 58g. 

Alajor, captures the fort of Omercote, 595. 

Woodington, Colonel, captures Baroaeh, 235; in- 
structed to take measures to defend Guserat from 
invasion, and attacks forts and possessions of Bcin- 
dia, 336, 337. 

Worriey, Brigadier-General, commander of brigade in 
Affghanistan, 355. 

Woitley, Stuart, Mr,, defends report of committee of 
House of Commons on East-lndia aflhirs, 501 ; pro- 
poses ({ttestion to Mr. C. Grant, on factions of sub- 
committees, 503. 

Wyld, Colonel, prepares to march through the Ehyher 
pass, 571 ; but is compelled to retreat, ib. 

Wymer, Captain, his contests with the Gbiijies, 551. 

Colonel C. P., defeats the Affghan cavalry, 

5/6; relieves the garrison of Ehelat-i-GbiIjie, and 
destroys the works nt, sSt. 

Wynch, Mr., removed from government of Afadrashy 
Court 0/ Directors, and is succeeded by Dord Pigot, 
151, 

Wynne, Afr. Williams, President of Board of Com- 
missioners, approves of opening China trade, but 
wishes further change in mode of governing India, 
506; protests against any comparison between go- 
vernment of India and government of colonics by 
European nations, ib. ; objects to confining patronage 
of India to Directors, ib.; farther remarks of, on 
ministerial bill, ib. ; moves clause relating to patron- 
age to be added by way of rider to the India bill, 
which is negatived, SID; moves amendment to dis- 
pense with necessity of candidates for writerships 
pasting through Haiieybniy, 511, 


T. 

Tar Loottief requests secret conference with Air. Watts, 
50 ; opens bis views as to a meditated revolution in 
Bengal to Omiehund, 50, 51. 

Yates, Afajor, gallantry of British force under, at Kem- 
mendine fBnrmese w.-tr), 467. 

Tckbal, an ambitious and intriguing omrah, succeeds 
to the imperial throne, 5. 

Temen-ood.Dowlah, his pretensions to the throne of 
Oude, 525. 

Torke, Captain, division of European troops led hy, at 
the siege of Miisulipatam, 66 ; joins division under 
Captain Fischer, ib.; his gallantry, generosity, and 
clemency, ib. ; bis men run back, hat his firmness 
recalls them to duty, ib. 

Young, Lieutenant Fred., takes command of irregniar 
troops raised bp Mr. Fraser at Delhi, 393 ; marches 
to intercept reinforcement of enemy proceeding to 
Jyetttck, hat bis troops fly, 405, 406, 


Z. 

Zamorin, rajah of, receives Portuguese admiral, Vasco 
de Gama, 7; Portuguese aid the king of Cochin in 
opposition to, 8 ; exhorted by dewan of rajah of 
Ttavaneore to rise against British, 360. 

Zehseen Ali Khan, his evidence as to the spurious birth 
of Visier Ali, 227. 

Zemaum Shah (Affghan prince} in communication with 
Tippoo, 231 ; danger to be appr^ended from, urged 
on visier, 263, 36< ; menaces the frontier of British 
India, 528 ; his dethronement, ib. 

Zemindars, in the Doab, attempt of rajah of Bhnrtpore 
to prevail on, to intercept the supplies forwarding to 
the English army, 318, 



